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THE    IDEAL    DOCTOR'S    CARRIAGE. 


(T^TIMONIAX.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  if,  nfHi, 
AUTlJiJOHlLE  EIEADQUARTERS,  BtiHttin,  Mass.: 
Deak  Sms— The  Knoxmabile  which  I  purcha&td  of 
you  about  tbree  months  ago  hia  giren  perfect  tervice, 
and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  it  I  cansidcr  it  the 
ideal  carriage  for  a  physician.  The  absence  of  water 
3.nd  Ua  allendant  troubles  remove  about  hili  tbe 
amount  pf  care  necesiary  to  keep  it  in  good  running 
ufdcr.  I  havr  not  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind  witb 
it,  althoug^h  I  have  run  it  about  ir,Poo  miles  since 
June  I  have  not  even  cltanrd  the  spark  plyg  once 
in  that  time.  There  is  do  overheating  of  the  en^nc; 
m  fact,  the  engiae  is  so  cool  that  I  uflually  open  the 
ttiruttlc  and  ^Ilow  the  engme  to  take  in  a  charge  bj 
its  mamentiitd  after  reraovmg  tbe  circuit  making  plug, 
and  io  am  able  to  £taft  tbe  engine  next  lime  br  aim- 
ply  pulliag  the  crank  one-quarter  at  a  turn.  The  esAe 
and  quifknesfi  of  the  control  make  it  a  pleasure  to 
run  the  carriage.  I  conaider  the  Knox  faf  ahead  f>t 
any  carriage  an  the  market  at  the  preaent  tlntti  lor 
the  u$c  to  which  a  physician  would  put  it  in  hia  pro- 
reaslflnal  work^  It  ia  iilwiiy»  ready  at  an  inatant's  no- 
ficr  and  I  bave  found  it  thoruui^hl^  reliable, 
Ynurs  truly, 

GEO.  T.  CUSfiMAN.  M.  D 


Onc-quartcr  of  our  J  902  output  was  sold  to  Doctors* 
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The  Hayoes'Apperson  srHB^"  For  The  Physician. 

The  new  Haynen-ApperHon  U  a  marrel  of  excellence,  and  in  el^-gance  of  design  U  second  to  none  In  this  country.  Owing 
to  lU  substantial  constroctlon.  It  U  especially  adapted  to  the  bard  service  to  which  an  antomobtle  Is  snU)ected  In  the 
hands  of  the  averase  city  pbysiclaut  and  It  Is  giving  the  most  gratifying  resolU  wherever  pat  to  us«-  under  these 
condlllous. 

We  are  pleased  to  quote  the  following  from  a  few  physicians  using  our  ears: 

My  machine  takes  the  place  of  three  horses,  and  I  have  not  been 
ont  of  the  use  of  it  six  hoars,  all  told. 

Dr.  GUSTUS  BILLMAN. 

Virxlnia  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  cost  Id  money  for  running  my  car  its  first  1.000  miles,  aside 
from  the  cost  of  repairing  a  wheel  and  replacing  a  bolt  or  two.  was 
about  19.00.  DR.  ROBERT  HEiSLER,  Logansport.  Ind. 

I  am  getting  the  very  best  use  out  of  my  machine  and  could  not 
ask  for  anything  better. 

DR.  LESTER  E.  FRANKRNTHAL, 
bchiller  Btdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

My  machine  arrived  all  O.  K.  I  ran  it  home  without  a  hiich  and 
have  run  it  every  day  since. 

DR.  ALEX.  H.  BROWN.  Pipestone,  Minn.    . 

The  new  Haynes-Apperson  Is  the  result  of  tt-n  years 
consistent  development  «ftN  OCR  AMKRICAN  KOAD8, 
has  been  tried  and  proved  under  the  mofit  trying  condi- 
tions, and  no  car  of  equal  horse  power  will  last  as  long, 
give  as  little  trouble  and  adapt  Itself  so  readily  to  every  road  condition  as  this  thorough  Aoierlcau  car. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO  SHOWS. 

THE    HAy^/fES'ATTE'RSO/f   COMVAJ^y,    KoKpmo,  Indiana. 

fTt0  old0*t  buiia^n  ot  motor  csn  la  Am0rlem.) 
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IJV   TEP^FECT   COMFOF^T 

and  absolute  freedom  from  worry,  the  physician  can  use  his 

TOURING  CAR 

under  all  conditions.     Here  is  the  voluntary  testi- 
mony of  one  well  known  Chicago  physician : 

CHiCAUOt  III..  Aug.  1,  IMS. 
UrsSRS.  THOMAS  B.  jBprERY  &  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis.; 

Gbntlcmbn— I  have  used  your  auiom>  bile,  the  RaMBLRR«  almost  two  months. 
Allow  me  to  state  that  I  sm  perfectly  satisfi  d,  and  the  machine  hab  proved  bey  ood 
iny  expectations.  1  have  ^ad  some  little  difficulties,  due  to  ignorance  and  care- 
lessneHS.  I  a^e  ft  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  on  all  kinds  of  roads,  dolnic  my  medical 
practice,  and  I  can  say  thai  if  I  have  ennush  gasoline  and  water,  I  atn  ascertain  of 
Kettir  g  anywhere  as  with  a  horse.  I  have  gone  as  much  as  sixty  miles  a  day,  and 
it  has  never  rtrfnsed  to  meet  my  expectations.  Por  the  labt  six  weeks,  after  know- 
ing the  care  and  ruDDlng  of  it.  it  has  been  as  responsive  to  my  demands  as  the  best 
kind  of  a  horse  can  be. 

Wishing  you  all  success  with  your  splendid  machine.  I  remain, 

Yonrs  respectfully, 
D.  BIRKHOPP,  M.  Dm  40S  S.  Marshaeld  Ave. 

The  Model  **  E,"  improved  in  every  detail,  offers  still  greater  advantages,  having  increased  power,  longer 
wheel  base,  larger  tires,  etc.     Equal  in  value  and  service  to  the  $2,500  kind,  but  sold  at  one-third  the  price. 

$760   R.  O.  B.  KEINOSHA,  WIS. 

Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

THOMAS  B.  JEFFERY  A  CO.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Spaces  1  I  2  and  M  3  at  New  York  Show,  and  87  and  88  at  Chloago. 
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The  Old  Year  and  the  New. 

The  year  1902  has  been  one  of  substan- 
tial growth  and  general  prosperity  for  the 
American  automobile  industry,  and  also. 
we  believe,  for  the  industry  in  other  lead- 
ing automobile  producing  countricsi  The 
automobile   movement   in    this   country    has 


begun  to  assume  enormous  proportions,  an 
indication  of  which  fact  may  be  found  in 
the  general  enactment  of  special  legislation 
pertaining  to  automobiles  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  automobile  the 
year  has  been  marked  by  the  extensive  in- 
troduction of  heavy,  high  powered  touring 
cars.  The  fact  that  this  type  of  car  has 
been  taken  up  by  many  manufacturers  has 
given  a  strong  impetus  to  country  touring 
in  automobiles,  and  many  long  tours  have 
been  accomplished  very  successfully  during 
the  pasX  season,  in  spite  of  the  generally 
unfavorable  weather.  However,  although 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  touring 
cars,  the  moderately  sized  and  powered 
vehicle  has  not  been  neglected.  In  fact, 
during  the  year  a  considerable  number  of 
two  passenger  vehicles  weighing  between 
1,000  and  1. 500  pounds,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  range  of  weight  comprising 
the  most  practical  everyday  vehicle  for 
coninioii  roads,  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  original  light  runabout  types  have 
been  uniformly  increased  in  weight,  so  that 
now  most  of  them  at  least  closely  approach 
the  lower  weight  limit  above  meniioned. 
TIic  general  tendency  in  design  has  been 
toward  greater  power,  longer  wheel  base 
;ind  more  refined  body  lines,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  progress  represented  by  the 
1903  models  will  be  chiefly  along  these 
same  lines. 

The  year  1902  will  probably  be  most 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  automobile  his- 
tory as  the  year  of  organization  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  Auto- 
mobile clubs  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
years,  but  the  multiplication  of  automobile 
competitions  and  their  consequent  disputes, 
as  well  as  the  increase  of  seemingly  imjust 
legal  persecution  of  automobile  users  and 
of  tyrannical  regulations,  made  the  forma- 
tion of  a  strong  national  body  most  desir- 
able, and  an  organization  was  happily  ef- 
fected at  Chicago  early  in  March.  The  as- 
sociation   has    repeatedly   had   occasion     to 


demonstrate  its  usefulness,  and  promises  to 
greatly  extend  its  scope  and  influence  the 
coming  year.  H 

About  a  dozen  new  automobile  clubs  have    ' 
been  organized    during    the    year    in    this 
country.  fl 

Owing  to  a  shifting  of  dates  there  has  " 
been  no  show  in  New  York  during  the  year, 
but  a  ver>' .successful  show  was  held  in 
Chicago — the  first  automobile  show  in  the 
West  to  which  this  descriptic  <  could  be  ap- 
plied. The  great  competitivL  event  of  the 
year,  the  New  York-Boston  and  Return 
Reliability  Run,  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  toward 
the  production  of  thoroughly  reliable 
vehicles.  A  number  of  the  100  mile  con- 
tests were  also  conspicuously  successful 
in  spite  of  many  attendant  faults,  and  their 
general  results  were  ia  line  with  those  of  ^ 
the  big  c\'ent.  ^ 

While  a  retrospect  of  the  year  that  has 
passed  is  thus  in  many  respects  most  satis-     fl 
factory   and   encouraging,   the   darker   side    ^ 
is  also  not  wanting.     Accidents  have  been 
alarmingly  numerous,   especially   for  about 
two  months  during  the  height  of  the  tour- 
ing season,  and  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the 
automobile,  or  rather  toward  the  abuse  of 
the  automobile,  has  developed  strongly  in 
some  localities.     Both  of  these  phenomena 
have  a  common  cause,  the  speed  craze,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped    that    the    active    stand    ^m 
against  reckless  speeding  assumed  by  many    H 
of  the  automobile   clubs,   as    well   as    the 
strong  public  opposition  to  it,  will  in  future 
tend  to  curb  speed  excesses  and  reduce  to 
a   minimum   personal   accidents  and   public 
antagonism. 

An  encouraging  result  of  the  year  is  the 
growth  of  the  export  business  in  automo- 
biles. During  the  first  eleven  months  the 
value  of  automobile  exports  was  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  during  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Many  manu- 
facturers are  just  now  waking  up  to  the 
possibilities   of   this   field,  and    the    proba- 
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bility  is  the  value  of  exports  will  keep  on 
increasing  the  coming  year  at  the  same  rate. 
In  general  the  outlook  for  the  year  is 
bright.  The  capacity  of  the  works  which 
will  supply  the  market  in  1903  is  large,  but 
the  demand  for  automobiles  of  all  kinds 
will  also  be  large.  President  Scarritt,  of 
the  A.  A,  A,,  estimates  that  35.000  vehicles 
will  be  sold  during  the  year,  and  if  this 
estimate  be  correct  the  manufacturers  who 
know  how  to  get  their  share  of  the  busi- 
ness will  certainly  not  be  idle. 


Doctors'  Number. 

The  present  number,  having  been  exten- 
sively advertised  among  physicians  all  over 
the  coimtry,  will  be  read  by  several  thou- 
sand who  are  not  regular  readers  of  The 
Horseless  Age,  and  a  few  words  may 
properly  be  said  in  introduction  to  the  ar- 
ticles appearing  herein,  and  for  the  guid- 
ance of  readers  inexperienced*  in  automo- 
bile literature. 

The  object  of  this  special  number  is,  of 
course,  to  arouse  the  interests  of  medical 
men  in  the  new  method  of  locomotion,  and 
particularly  its  application  to  their  profes- 
sional work.  To  this  end,  however,  we 
have  not  adopted  the  salesman's  methods — 
i.  e.,  lauding  the  advantages  of  the  machine 
and  hiding  its  defects — ^but  present  the  un- 
biased evidence  of  a  large  number  of  actual 
dismterested  users,  who,  we  believe,  are 
best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  practicability 
of  the  automobile  of  today  in  a  physician's 
work.  No  allowance  of  any  kind  need 
therefore  be  made,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  information  had  originated  with  in- 
terested parties.  Some  of  the  writers  may 
be  a  little  enthusiastic  and  overlook  minor 
troubles,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  writings 
of  others  with  pessimistic  inclinations  who 
are  likely  to-exaggerate  small  annoyances. 
A  number  of  articles  written  at  the  solici- 
tation of  and  offered  through  agents  or 
manufacturers  have  been  returned,  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  evidently  biased. 

We  would  advise  that  in  reading  the  ex- 
periences of  different  users  the  reader  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  date  of  manufac- 
ture of  the  machine,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  nearly  always  given.  Rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  automobile  construction. 
and  many  faults  found  in  the  early  ma- 
chines have  been  eradicated  in  the  later 
models.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  ex- 
perience related  in  this  issue  has  been  with 
earlier  models,  for  the  reason  that  last 
year's  models,  for  instance,  have  not  been 
in  uSc  long  enough  to  form  a  reliable 
opinion  about  their  cost  of  upkeep  and  the 


general  satisfaction  they  give  in  the  long 
run.  Experience  with  models  of  three  years 
ago,  extending  over  three  years,  in  most 
cases  will  naturally  not  appear  quite  so  fa- 
vorable as  three  or  four  months'  experience 
with  a  last  year's  model,  for  the  reason  that 
a  well  built  machine  should  run  several 
months  without  needing  any  serious  re- 
pairs of  any  kind.  And  for  this  very  reason 
the  more  extended  experience  with  the 
older  models  is  more  valuable,  although  it 
does  not  quite  do  justice  to  the  modern 
machines. 

It  may  not  seem  necessary,  but  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  we  would  observe  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  our  contributors 
on  various  points,  such  as  choice  of  motive 
power,  most  suitable  weight  and  motor 
power,  etc.,  are  not  necessarily  our  own, 
which  they  hardly  could  be  since  they  vary 
so  much. 

We  have  also  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
exclude  the  few  cases  where  the  use  of  the 
automobile  in*  a  medical  practice  was  found 
impracticable  and  given  up  after  a  trial. 
These  accounts  in  themselves  may  not  be 
instrumental  in  arousing  the  interest  of 
doctors  in  automobiles,  but  it  has  been  our 
aim  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  the  failures  may  lead  to  their 
avoidance  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  this  number  most  completely,  as  the  con- 
tributions hail  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  city  and  country,  and  consider 
the  advantages  of  all  three  motive  powers 
under  varied  conditions ;  the  number  is, 
moreover,  the  largest  single  copy,  so  far 
as  reading  matter  is  concerned,  ever  issued 
by  any  automobile  publication. 


The  Automobile  in  the  Physician's 
Practice. 

We  believe  that  the  most  important  prac- 
tical application  of  the  automobile  at  present 
is  as  a  physician's  carriage,  for,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  articles  in  this  number, 
physician's  automobiles  may  be  found  in 
small  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  advantages  of  the  automobile  in  this 
line  of  work  are  fully  brought  out  in  the 
articles  following,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
briefly  summarize  them  here.  Many  physi- 
cians spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  be- 
hind their  horses,  and  where  driving  is  or- 
dinarily considered  a  recreation  it  is  to 
them  more  or  less  of  a  burden.  With  an 
automobile  they  can  save  much  of  this 
time,  as  considerably  higher  average  speeds 
are  possible.    Generally  speaking,  a  certain 


time  spent  in  an  automobile  results  in  less 
fatigue,  probably  on  account  of  the  large 
pneumatic  tires,  more  perfect  spring  sus- 
pension, a  more  commodious  seat  and  the 
perfectly  even  motion  compared  to  the  jog 
of  the  horse.  Finally,  we  have  never  yet 
found  anybody  who  did  not  derive  more 
pleasure  from  a  ride  in  an  automobile  than 
behind  a  team  of  horses. 

Owing  to  its  greater  speed,  the  automo- 
bile permits  physicians  to  attend  to  urgent 
cases  more  promptly,  and  a  number  of 
ca.ses  have  been  recorded  in  our  columns 
where  it  is  thought  a  life  was  saved  through 
the  use  of  the  auto.  The  automobile  com- 
mends itself  more  particularly  to  physicians 
who  have  a  scattered  practice,  and  most  of 
all  to  those  in  districts  in  which  the  roads 
are  good.  On  ordinary  dirt  roads  which 
are  deeply  covered  with  mud  for  about  two 
months  of  the  year  any  self  propelled  vehi- 
cle is  during  that  period  impracticable. 
This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  use 
of  the  auto  in  such  districts  during  the  rest 
of  the  yiear,  as,  to  judge  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  physicians,  they  can  often  have 
the  use  of  horses  during  the  mud  period 
for  the  keep. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the 
automobile  for  a  physician  is  that  it  may 
safely  be  left  standing  on  the  curb  for 
hours  without  an  attendant  while  the  physi- 
cian concentrates  all  his  attention  on  the 
case  in  hand. 

It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  on  the 
trip  to  get  out  and  make  some  slight  ad- 
justment or  repair,  resulting  in  the  doc- 
tor's getting  his  hands  and  linen  greasy, 
making  him  more  or  less  unpres^table. 
This  drawback  does  not  exist  if  the  doctor 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  man,  which 
many  who  have  an  extensive  practice  have 
found  to  be  the  best  plan,  although  almost 
everyone  prefers  to  handle  the  levers  him- 
self. However,  in  the  latest  models  such 
parts  as  are  likely  to  require  attention  on 
the  road  are  mostly  placed  where  they  can 
be  readily  gotten  at  and  without  having  to 
touch  oily  parts. 

On  the  other  hand  the  auto  is  more 
cleanly  than  the  horse  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  as  is  well  brought  out  by  one 
writer  in  the  present  issue,  who  states  that 
it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  horse,  not  to 
speak  of  cleaning  him,  without  getting 
one's  clothing  contaminated  with  decaying 
organic  matter,  which  it  would  be  posi- 
tively harmful  to  carry  into  the  sick  room. 
With  the  automobile  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  from  this  source. 
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he  Automobile  in  a  City  Practice. 

By  Ashley  A.  Webber,  M.  D. 
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The   winter  of  '98  found  me  using   my 

Sparc  time  mveiittgating  the  merits  of  all 

jUie  automobiles   in  the  American  market. 

As  I  look  back  it  becomes  apparent  to  me 

(hat    I    laid    more   stress    upon    durability 

than  upon  siraphcity.    The  reason  of  this 

may  have  been  an  unwarranted  conceit  on 

my  part   that  I  could  cun  any  auto  engine 

by  virtue   of  my  ability  to  run  my  alco- 

vapor  launch. 

After  much  seesawmg  and  close  study 
of  the  few  practical  machines  then  on  the 
market  I  ordered  a  gasoline  runabout  of 
a  Western  manufacturer,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  spring  of  '99.  It  was  not  simply  the 
love  oi  novelty  that  drove  me  to  this  step. 
To  b<  ."sure,  like  everyone  else.  I  was  in- 
ttrtsted  in  the  horseless  wagon  because 
of  Its  newness,  and  the  charm  of  conirol- 
liog  a  tireless  power  was  strong  upon  me, 
but  there  were  weightier  reasons  still. 
While  never  keeping  a  strictly  accurate  ac- 
cooni  of  my  expenses  witTi  horses  and  car- 
riages, I  had  become  convinced  that  with 
bad  bargains,  sick  horses,  wear  and  tear 
on  ninning  stock,  and  carelc&s  drivers  I 
conld  save  money  and  annoyance  with  an 
aoto,  and  this  was  consequently  my  main 
reason  for  changing.  How  well  I  suc- 
ceeded may  l>e  judged  from  this  article,  for 
I  have  put  down  here  only  actual  experi- 
ences and  have  tried  to  be  fair  both  to  the 
horse  and  the  auto. 

As  time  drew  near  for  my  auto  to  ar- 
f"^  I  grew  vcrv'  anxious.  It  finally  ar- 
nvfd,  but  my  fechngs  when  I  first  saw  that 
machine  cannot  well  be  described.  I  had 
ncYcr  iccn  anything  like  it  before;  the 
photograph  did  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 
1  *«5  mighty  downhearted,  but  stood  the 
bickerings  of  my  friends  with  the  best 
P^fe  I  could  command.  The  manufac- 
turer ^id  that  it  was  not  very  pretty,  but 
'*  would  do  the  work,  and  I  tried  to  be- 

■  conie  reconciled.     Its  appearance   was   so 

■  onusua]  that  it  blocked  the  streets  when 
H    itcamc  to  town. 

K  The  manufacturer  devoted  one  whole 
H  *eeic  to  teaching  my  man  and  myself  how 
H  ^  Care  for  and  run  the  machine.  Of 
H    ^ourw,    I   knew    it    all    very    quickly,    or 

■  thought  I  did,  which  was  worse.     Anyway, 
lor  a  few  days  after  I  got  along   finely, 

H  bm  shortly  something  happened  that  I 
H  'OU^d  not  adjust  or  repair.  Then  I  lost 
I  faith  in  the  machine.  The  things  that  I 
WIS  on  the  lookout  for  didn't  happen  and 
those  that  I  wa*;  not  prepared  for  did. 
Then  r  called  in  people  to  fix  things  who 
'fO'w  less  than  I  did  myself.  The  end  of 
'•ji'  was  that  after  many  trials  I  decided  T 
*"<*  not  know  enough  about  the  machine 
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to  make  it  do  good  work  and  so  informed 
the  manufacturers,  who,  not  wailing  to 
write,  wired  me  to  put  it  aboard  the  cars 
at  once,  as  they  had  several  customers 
who  wanted  it.  In  a  few  days  I  received 
a  check  for  the  amount  I  had  paid  them. 
I  was  more  than  surprised  at  this,  for  I 
had  never  had  any  similar  experience  with 
a  horse  dealer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  I  met  the 
purchaser  of  this  auto  a  year  later  and 
found  that  the  machine  had  been  doing 
duty  every  day.  This  convinced  me  that 
the  trouble  I  had  was  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  and  not  to  the  machine. 

So  much  [or  my  first  experience.  I  was 
now  convinced  that  horses  were  good 
enough  fur  me,  and  not  having  then  dis- 
posed of  any  of  my  stock  I  resumed  horse 
travel  once  more.  A  month  passed  hcfore 
I  thought  01  automobiles  at  all,  unless  it 
was  reflectively  and  ruefully  as  well.  Then 
I  took  a  ride  in  a  steam  wagon  and  the 
fascination  was  so  strong  that  in  a  few 
days  I  owned  one,  and  was  once  more 
being  butted  about  on  the  waves  of  un- 
certainty, this  time  to  the  accompaniment 
of  steam  clouds  instead  of  muffler  explo- 
sions. 

My  experiences  were  many  and  varied. 
The  steamer  had  one  brake  which  worked 
when  the  machine  was  going  ahead,  but 
not  when  it  was  going  backward.  I  dis- 
covered this  while  near  the  top  of  a  long 
hill  one  day,  when  my  piiwer  g.ive  out, 
owmg  to  low  water,  burnt  out  boiler,  etc. 
The  machine  ran  down  hill  backwards.  I 
put  on  the  brake,  but  it  was  not  meant  to 
he  used  that  way  and  did  not  work;  so  we 
went  over  the  bank  together,  the  machine 
and  I.  with  considerable  damage  to  it  and 
none  to  me.  except  a  pair  of  barked  shins. 
Rcahzing  that  I  could  not  always  be  so 
fortunate  I  added  to  my  steamer  a  double 
brake,  low  water  alarm,  pilot  light,  etc. 

After  this  I  got  along  finely.  Of  course 
I  had  some  minor  troubles,  such  as  tires 
wearing  out  or  blowing  out,  cones  wearing 
out  and  balls  breaking;  but  these  were 
easy  to  repair.  After  being  towed  home 
several  times  at  night — for  I  never  allowed 
the  machine  to  be  towed  in  the  daytime — 
I  became  c|uite  proficient  in  making  re- 
pairs and  adjustments,  and  really  got  such 
excellent  service  that  I  sold  all  but  one 
horse  and  buggy  and  bought  another 
steam  carriage,  a  light  runabout,  which  so 
pleased  me  that  I  gave  up  horses  entirely, 
and  have  never  been  sorry. 

With  the  two  steam  wagons  I  found  that 
I  could  do  my  work  easily  and  have  more 
time  to  my  sell  The  heavier  doctor's  phae- 
ton I  used  daily,  reserving  the  lighter  car- 
riage for  pleasure  riding.  The  actual  cost 
of  running  these  wagons  cannot  be  ac- 
curately estimated,  for  I  kept  buying  ex- 
tras which  were  not  necessary  to  the  good 
working  of  the  machines,  but  which  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
operation. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  one  great  draw- 
back   of   these    steam    wagons   was    their 


tendency  to  freeze  up  in  cold  weather. 
Realizing  that  the  successful  doctor's  au- 
tomobile must  stand  all  kinds  of  weather 
1  cast  my  eye  about  for  some  other  wagon 
which  would  possess  the  qualities  which  I 
had  now  found  to  be  extremely  essential  to 
good  service  and,  last  but  not  least,  per- 
manent peace  of  mind. 

.^t  the  automobile  show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1900  I  took  a  fancy  to  a 
three  wheeler.  The  air  cooled  cylinder 
and  general  simplicity  of  it  struck  my 
fancy,  and  I  bought  one  of  the  freaky 
looking  little  machines.  It  was  so  simple 
that  I  began  operating  it  myself  after  a 
ride  with  the  demonstrator  and  reading  the 
general  directions  for  care  and  operation. 
.After  getting  a  little  more  experience  in 
managing  the  front  wheel  I  began  using 
it  exclusively,  finding  tt:at  1  could  run  it 
a  week  willi  less  trouble  than  one  would 
experience  in  attending  to  the  fire,  water. 
etc..  of  a  steamer  for  one  day.  My  man 
was  delighted  with  it.  There  was  so  little 
trouble  I  could  let  it  stand  in  front  of  my 
office  all  day  if  neces.sary,  and  for  night 
w(»rk  I  found  it  indispensable.  It  could 
be  turned  around  in  a  9  foot  circle  by  the 
handle  and  seldom  failed  to  start  on  the 
first  turn,  good  dry  batteries  being  essen- 
tial for  this.  Using  four  cells  of  battery 
and  carrying  four  extra  ones  I  found  to 
be  an  excellent  plan.  When  the  engine 
missed  an  explo.sion  it  could  readily  be 
adjusiied  by  my  man  while  I  was  making 
a  visit.  Sometimes  it  was  only  necessary 
to  use  an  old  oil  can  filled  with  gasoline 
to  clean  the  grease  off  the'  points.  To 
blow  air  into  the  carburetor,  to  prime  the 
cylinder,  !  used  a  two  way  rubber  bulb 
and  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  The  bulb 
was  placed  near  the  scat.  This  did  away 
with  blowing  in  the  pipe  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage. 

This  little  macliine  served  me  well  and 
continuously  for  five  months.  It  made 
several  trips  of  50  miles,  with  but  one  or 
two  stops,  and  these  due  to  a  desire  for 
refreshments.  The  few  simple  rules  that 
I  followed  were  to  use  a  thin  cylinder  oil, 
to  wash  the  clutch  out  well  with  gasoline 
before  taking  a  long  run  and  to  always 
use  plenty  of  oil  in  the  bearings. 

In  May  last,  feeling  a  desire  for  more 
speed,  I  purchased  a  new  four  wheeler  of 
the  same  make.  This  last  machine  has 
been  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  me. 
With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  times 
that  it  was  laid  up  for  repairs,  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time,  it  has  done  daily  service.  Most 
repairs  were  made  necessary  by  my  care- 
lessness. Once  having  run  over  a  high 
stone  on  a  country  road  and  loosened  the 
flywheel,  it  took  my  man  one  day  to  lake 
it  to  a  local  machine  shop,  have  it  tight- 
ened and  put  back  again.  Another  time  I 
broke  a  ball  in  the  main  bearing  while  on 
my  way  home  from  Patchogue,  L.  I.  It 
began  cutting  the  cones  and  sprockets,  bu* 
being  in  a  great  hurry  to  reach  home  and 
not  having  an  extra  ball  in  my  tool  case, 
I  finished  my  trip  in  that  condition.     Both 
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cones  and  the  ball  race  on  the  sprocket 
were  destroyed  and  tlie  cones  loosened  so 
much  in  their  setting  that  duplicates  could 
not  be  used.  But  by  taking  the  parts  to 
a  local  machinist  1  had  new  cones  turned 
and  a  new  sprocket  made,  and  with  these  I 
have  had  no  trouble  since.  The  new  ball 
race  is  not  cut  as  deep  as  the  old  one  was. 
which  reduces  the  wearing  surface  for  the 
balls  and  allows  the  use  of  a  thicker  cone. 
Tool  steel,  tempered  in  the  tempering  pot 
of  a  neighboring  file  manufacturer,  was 
used  for  these  repairs,  and  after  four 
months  there  is  no  sign  of  wear. 

Then,  again,  I  lost  my  compression  in 
the  engine.  The  valves  were  examined 
and  found  all  right.  The  piston  was  found 
to  leak  and  upon  removing  it  the  pins 
holding  the  rings  in  place  were  discovered 
to  be  broken  off,  and  the  spaces  in  the 
rings  all  on  top,  which  permitted  the  es- 
cape of  gas.  Recourse  to  the  machinist 
and  a  set  of  new  pins  remedied  this. 

The  little  set  screw  in  the  igniter  cam 
would  sometimes  give  trouble.  Being 
made  of  soft  steel  the  point  would  not  hold 
and  the  cam  would  turn  on  the  shaft, 
which  would  retard  the  spark.  A  new 
screw  made  of  hard  steel  with  the  point 
cupped  settled  this  difficulty  permanently. 

In  taking  trips  near  large  bodies  of  salt 
water,  with  the  consequent  damp  armos- 
phcrc,  I  found  difficulty  in  starting  after  a 
long  stop.  The  cause  of  this  was  large 
drops  of  water  on  the  air  pipe  close  to  the 
atomizer.  This  water  was  sucked  in  with 
the  air  and  mixed  with  the  gasoline,  which 
in  consequence  would  not  ignite.  The 
simplest  treatment  in  the  world  would 
cure  this  trouble — namely,  removal  of  the 
cause  by  wiping  the  drops  of  water  off  the 
air  pipe. 

.\  word  or  two  now  about  prevention, 
although  I  have  discussed  cure  first,  which 
might  be  criticised  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  automobilists  only  learn  the  value 
of  prevention  by  the  cost  of  cure.  Use  a 
piece  of  chamois  over  your  gasoHnc 
strainer  when  filling  your  tank;  it  wilt 
often  keep  out  water  enough  to  cause 
trouble  were  it  allowed  in  the  tank.  Carry 
a  good  sized  repair  kit  with  duplicates  of 
the  small  parts  that  might  break  or  wear 
out  and  you  will  be  able  to  make  many 
slight  repairs  on  the  road.  For  example, 
one  day  last  summer,  while  making  a 
hurry  call  to  Newtown,  L.  I.,  my  igniter 
spring  broke.  In  a  very  few  minutes  we 
had  a  new  one  in  place;  thus  having  a  du- 
plicate with  me  saved  time  and  annoyance. 
Carry  a  new  chain  and  also  a  few  extra 
links:  then  you  can  change  or  repair  your 
broken  chain  on  the  road  in  a  few  minutes. 
Inspect  your  brakes  daily.  A  machine  in 
use  in  our  crowded  city  streets  should  pos- 
sess a  good  foot  brake  and  an  emergency 
brake  that  will  bring  it  to  a  stop  in  its 
length  if  not  going  faster  than  8  miles  an 
hour.  This  will  save  you  many  narrow 
escapes. 

Traveling  about  at  night  is  another  thing 
trt  he  considered.     It  is  not  so  bad  in  the 


city,  where  the  streets  are  good  and  well 
lighted.  Even  here,  though,  one  should 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  part 
of  his  machine,  while  for  night  traveling 
in  the  country  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  auto  is  a  prime 
necessity.  Narrow  country  roads  are  a 
tough  proposition  even  when  your  horse- 
less runs  smoothly.  Ruts,  stones,  turns  in 
the  road,  etc.,  are  constantly  to  be  avoided 
or  looked  out  for.  Now,  add  to  this  the 
ever  possible  rain  and  your  outlook  is  not 
brilliant. 

Coming  along  a  country  road  one  dis- 
mal rainy  night  with  no  other  light  than 
that  thrown  out  by  my  headlights  and  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  my  speed.  I  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  horse  and  car- 
riage— on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and 
with  a  drunken  driver.  The  carriage  had 
no  light  and  I  could  not  be  expected  to 
see  it  far  enough  away  to  avoid  doing  it 
damage  in  that  inky  blackness.  Yet  at  the 
risk  of  smashing  my  auto  I  must  avoid  a 
collision,  and  somehow  I  did.  Perhaps 
20  feet  separated  the  two  vehicles  when  I 
first  saw  the  danger. 

My  lamps,  being  covered  with  moisture, 
did  not  throw  as  much  light  as  they  should 
have.  The  road  was  soft  and  slippery.  To 
the  left  of  the  rig  there  was  not  room  to 
pass  and  on  the  right  stood  a  huge  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  road.  With  a  yell  and 
blast  of  the  horn  I  applied  the  brakes, 
pulled  out  the  plug  and  turned  the  carriage 
at  right  angles  into  the  woods.  She 
drove  in  through  the  second  growth  of 
saplings  for  about  30  feet  with  a  drop  of 
three  and  a  mighty  crash  of  breaking 
wood.  The  fenders  on  the  left  side  of  the 
auto  cut  the  horse's  breast.  The  shafts 
would  have  struck  me  in  the  face  but  for 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  physician  who 
was  with  me  and  who  pulled  me  over 
across  the  seat  in  the  nick  of  time.  With 
the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and  a  number  of  men 
we  hauled  the  machine  back  to  the  road 
and  found  our  damage  consisted  of  a  bent 
fender,  which  I  quickly  removed,  and  some 
bent  spokes.  While  we  were  straighten- 
ing things  out  another  belated  automobil- 
ist  came  along  and  offered  his  assistance. 
His  party  had  just  paid  a  fine  for  fast 
driving  and  were  on  their  way  to  Brook- 
lyn. 

Wc  stopped  at  the  first  hotel  to  trade 
experiences,  and  were  a  mighty  wet  and 
subdued  crowd.  After  some  talk  we  con- 
cluded that  the  ability  to  do  the  proper 
thing  instantly  was,  after  all.  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  running  automobiles,  if 
not  the  must  important. 

And  now  with  cold  weather  upon  us 
again  1  am  quite  satisfied  that  my  change 
from  horse  to  mechanical  power  was  a 
brilliant  one.  Three  horses  could  not  do 
the  work  my  automobile  does  daily. 
When  I  compare  my  runs  over  the  rough 
streets  of  this  section  with  the  pleasure 
rides  some  people  take  over  good  roads 
and  consider  wonderful.  I  am  amazed.  As 
my     carnage     motor    is     air     cooled     this 


does  away  with  all  danger  of  freezing 
water.  During  cold  weather  I  remove  my 
fan  and  belt,  since  they  are  not  needed. 

Formerly  it  was  said  any  man  using  twc 
or  more  horses  could  save  money  with 
auto.  At  the  present  stage  of  progrcs 
and  improvements  in  horseless  machine*' 
I  think  it  no  secret  that  an  auto  will  do  the 
work  of  one  horse  both  cheaper  and  bct-J 
ter  than  our  ancient  and  honorable  friend 
I  he  horse,  ever  could  do  it. 


Four  Years — Three  Motive  Powers. 

By  Dr.  Frank  LeC.  Dowe. 

In  the  summer  of  1899  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  proper  and  coming  mode  of 
travel  for  the  physician,  especially  for  the 
doctor  who  practices  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts of  a  metropolis  and  has  long  drivei 
between  his  calls,  was  the  horseless  car- 
riage. 1,  therefore,  inspected  all  the  auto- 
mobiles then  on  the  market  which  I  could 
locate,  and  finally  decided  that  the  most 
sensible,  natty  and  compact  rig  was  the 
small  steam  runabout  then  first  on  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York. 

I  applied  to  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
this  first  carriage  (who,  by  the  way.  was 
one  of  the  most  consequential  individuals 
I  have  ever  met),  and  while  he  answered 
all  the  questions  I  asked,  he  did  not  seem 
to  explain  anything  regarding  the  work- 
ing of  the  carriage  or  seem  inclined  to 
exert  himself  to  get  an  order.  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  him  in  tow.  but  finally 
braced  up  sufficiently  to  request  a  ride. 
His  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  I  could 
leave  my  name  and  address,  and  a  ticket 
would  be  sent  nie  in  turn  for  a  certain 
day  and  hour,  as  all  engagements  were 
made  ahead.  The  fact  that  my  time  was 
limited  and  that  I  lived  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  city  did  not  help  me,  as  he 
could  give  me  no  encouragement  for  a 
demonstration  for  a  week.  The  assistant 
was  firing  up  at  this  time,  and  I  made  use 
of  my  eyes  and  learned  something  of  the 
process,  etc..  and  later  saw  a  gentleman 
present  his  card  for  a  five  minutes'  dera^ 
onstration  ride  (he  being  ten  minut 
late). 

I    was   interested  to   the   extent   that 
few  days  later  I  took  the  night  train,  and 
next    morning    found    myself    in    Bostoi 
By   10  o'clock   I    was  at   "the   compan; 
factory  and  was  there  treated  very  cordial 
ly  and  given  a  long  ride,  and  before  lea< 
ing  I  paid  my  deposit  of  $400  and  my  m; 
chine  was  promised  in   New   York  thi; 
or  sixty  days  later.     I   ordered  one  sligl 
change  from  the  regular  carriage,  a  solii 
panel  seat  instead  of  the  spindle,  and  was 
assured  it  would  take  no  longer.     I  waited 
patiently  for  my  carriage  for  three  months 
and  finally   made   things   so  warm   at   the 
New   York   branch   that   I   was  offered   a 
spindle   seat  carriage   from  stock,  as  they 
did  not  know  whether  my  order  had  been 
started  at  all.     I  took  this  carriage,  an  in- 
structor accompanying  it,  and  I  felt  very 
proud   of  the    fact   that    T    was   one   of   th 
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lirsi  physicians  in  New  York  c»ty  to  use 
an  automobile  in  praciicjng.  After  two 
days'  iniiruciion  my  operator  turned  me 
loose,  with  the  assurance  that  I  could 
manage  the  machine  as  well  as  he.  I 
went  through  the  usual  troubles  of  the  be- 
ginner from  having  fire  burn  hack,  etc  . 
although  at  that  time  I  I'nnsidtred  myself 
tiuitc  a  mechanic,  having  successfully  run 
several  gasoline  and  steam  engines  in 
launches. 

After  having  run  for  one  week  without 
trouble.  I  had  the  experience  of  burning 
the  boiler,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  turn  my  water  on  before  starting  and 
having  too  much  confidence  in  the  good 
working  qualities  of  my  pump.  I  had  a 
friend  out  at  the  time,  and  think  I  almost 
had  a  machine  sold  for  "the  company.*' 
when  we  came  to  a  stop  and  I  saw 
that  no  steam  was  registered.  Of  course, 
i  thought  the  fire  was  out.  but  when  I 
looked  and  found  my  mistake  I  fortunate- 
ly had  sense  enough  to  extinguish  the  lire, 
and  then  saw  that  there  was  no  water  in 
the  glass.  I  allowed  the  boiler  to  syphon 
full,  and  as  it  did  not  leak  I  thought  I 
was  all  right;  but  when  I  got  ^o  pounds 
of  steam  up  it  was  different.  That  day  my 
carriage  had  its  first  trip  to  the  shop,  and. 
I  regret  to  say  that  was  only  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  troubles  and  expenses. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  this  first  and  last 
steamer  of  mine  never  went  to  be  repaired, 
or  to  have  some  alteration  made  that  it 
was  not  delivered  to  me  with  something 
out  of  order  that  was  in  perfect  condition 
when  it  was  sent  there.  Many  a  time  I 
was  notified  that  my  carriage  was  ready 
and  I  made  the  trip  downtown,  only  to 
find  when  arriving  that  it  was  a  mistake 
and  my  carriage  had  not  been  touched. 

Shortly  after  my  first  purchase  I  had 
two  punctures  and  ordered  them  repaired, 
and  also  ordered  two  extra  new  tires  put 
on.  I  stood  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
waiting  for  two  men  to  finish  putting  on 
two  2J/3  inch  tires  that  I  can  today  put  on 
myself  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  had  the  en- 
lire  rim  spoiled  by  the  su  called  mechan- 
ics pouring  shellac  on  the  concave  side  of 
the  rims  from  a  quart  can,  and  allowing  it 
to  run  through  all  the  lug  holes  onto  the 
face  of  the  rims  and  the  spokes. 

About  this  lime  I  ordered  a  larger  gas- 
oline tank  and  a  better  air  lank.  This 
time  no  repairs  were  needed,  but  in  <;pite 
of  this  my  engine  was  removed  and  an- 
other substituted.  Fortunately  I  knew  the 
factory  number  of  my  engine,  as  well  as 
certain  marks  I  had  made  on  it.  My  de- 
mand to  go  through  the  factory  and  find 
my  own  engme  was  allowed;  after  several 
days"  delay  and  numerous  telephone  mes- 
sages my  demand  for  a  new  engine  or  one 
in  perfect  condition  was  met  with  the 
promise  that  all  would  be  made  satisfac- 
tory. I  refused  to  have  the  work  done 
anywhere  except  on  my  own  premises. 
On  the  arrival  of  two  men  with  an  engine 
one  morning  I  was  informed  by  them  that 
they  had  a  brand  new  engine,  taken  from 


one  of  the  stock  carriages  from  the  floor. 
I  told  them  as  politely  as  one  could,  under 
the  circumstance,  that  if  the  engine  was 
all  right  that  was  all  1  asked.  After  in- 
stalling this  and  firing  up  I  conld  see  that 
with  the  reverse  lever  ahead  and  the  throt- 
tle open  the  rig  would  back;  another  sec- 
ond hand  engine  with  Unks  put  in  reversed 
m  the  course  of  repair  work.  Engine 
No.  J  was  satisfactory. 

Later  on  my  carnage  was  started  up  at 
headquarters  by  a  green  hand  with  throt- 
tle open,  and  as  one  of  the  brick  piers 
would  not  break  my  carriage  had  to.  I 
was  offered  an  apology  from  the  com- 
pany when  the  rig  was  delivered  at  my 
residence  with  a  body  split  from  back  to 
front,  with  an  iron  brace  put  on  the  inside 
to  hold  the  same  together  and  a  dash  with 
half  the  top  planed  off.  It  took  me  six 
months  to  adjust  this  matter  with  the  con- 
cern, t  might  write  for  hours  and  tell 
one  experience  after  another  like  the  fore- 
going, but.  no  doubt,  this  is  nothing  new 
to  the  users  of  steam  carriages  manufac- 
tured at  that  time.  My  happiest  day  was 
when  I  was  paid  $300  by  a  dealer  for 
everything  pertaining  to  a  steam  carriage. 
Still,  with  it  all— though  it  may  seem 
strange — I  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
always  being  in  commission,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  nearly  all  outside  of  "the  com- 
pany" to  have  no  trouble  at  all.  In  those 
days  we  did  not  tell  all  our  troubles  for 
the  public  good. 

A  steam  carriage  of  the  type  mentioned 
in  my  opinion  was  only  fit  for  the  very 
lightest  work  on  asphalt  or  level  dirt 
roads.  The  engine  was  too  light  and  too 
hard  to  get  at,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  too  great  danger  of  losing  small  parts, 
which  arc  liable  to  work  off  at  any  time. 
Two  points,  with  which  I  will  credit  this 
type  of  carriage,  are  the  ability  to  go  at 
any  speed  in  a  crowd  and  its  hill  climbing 
ability  when  the  pressure  was  sufticienlly 
high. 

.M>OPTS  ELECTRICITY. 

The  carriage  which  I  am  now  using  is 

an  electric  stanhope,  and  I  believe  that 
for  physicians*  use  in  city  streets  nothing 
can  take  its  place.  I  purchased  this  car- 
riage last  spring,  and  I  must  admit  I  paid 
out  considerable  money  before  I  learned 
by  experience  the  care  of  storage  batteries 
and  electric  motors.  At  first  a  decision  of 
ihe  courts  enjoined  me  from  the  use  of  the 
batteries  in  my  carriage  and  1  placed  in 
a  new  set  at  a  cost  of  $430.  My  next  ex- 
perience was  with  the  motor.  The  speed 
did  not  suit  me.  so  I  changed  the  gearing. 
Then  everything  seemed  all  right,  until 
one  day,  as  I  was  returning  to  my  home 
from  my  morning  calls,  my  carriage,  with- 
out any  warning,  shot  ahead  for  about  100 
icct  at  twice  its  normal  speed  and  then  came 
to  a  short  stop  and  ended  with  a  flash  of 
electric  current.  I  glanced  at  the  ammeter 
and  saw  the  indicator  hand  over  as  far  as 
it  would  go.  I  realized  that  there  was  a 
short  circuit  and  immediately  threw 
off  the  current.     Investigating  the  trouble 


I  found  that  the  lock  nut,  which  fastens  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  segments  of  the 
connnutaior  together,  had  become  loos- 
ened and  the  commutator  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  such,  the  segments  sticking  into 
the  field  coils  in  every  direction.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  case  of  "get  a  horse.*' 
I  had  never  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  » fhciency  nf  this  motor  and  had  an- 
other make  installed  in  ils  place,  which, 
with  changing  gears,  making  castings.  pat^LJ 
terns,  etc..  coM  me  two  months'  delay.^l 
But  as  f  got  this  time  the  best  on  the  mar- 
ket I  am  fully  repaid,  as  this  carriage  will 
travel  12  to  J 5  miles  per  hour  on  the  level 
and  climb  bad  grades  in  my  neighborhood 
nicely.  There  are  no  electric  wires  in  my 
place,  and  so  I  purchased  this  past  summ 
a  direct  connected  gas  or  gasoline  engini 
and  direct  current  dynamo,  all  on  one 
base,  and  f  must  say  I  never  saw  a  better 
working  piece  of  machinery  in  my  life. 
It  is  almost  entirely  automatic  and  if  prop- 
erly adjusted  it  will  gradually  cut  the  cur- 
rrn!  down  as  the  batteries  become  fully 
charged,  and  when  full  will  automatically 
cut  nff  the  gas  and  electric  spark.  Four 
dry  cells  have  run  this  plant  without  a  miss^ 
fire  ever  since  I  bought  it,  and  it  has  not 
ciisi  me  one  cent  to  run.  except  for  oil.  It 
cost  me  for  gas  7  cents  per  hour,  and  I  let 
it  take  care  of  itself.  This  same  plant  will 
give  60  sixteen  candle  lights  direct  if  oni 
cares  to  us-e  it  for  lighting  purposes 


WILL   TRY    O.V'jOLINE. 

With  all  this  and  the  fact  that  I  considi 
I  now  have  an  almost  perfect  automobile 
I  am  about  to  seek  further  troubles  and 
go  to  the  gasoline  class.  In  justice  to 
electricity  I  desire  to  give  my  reasons  (or 
j«>  doing.  .\s  staled,  I  live  in  a  district 
where  appropriations  for  street  improve- 
nient>^  do  not  begin  to  be  sufhcient  to  put^| 
many  of  our  roads  in  passable  condition,^^ 
and  a  physician  cannot  always  pick  out  the 
bent  ones  if  he  makes  his  calls;  at  the  time 
of  my  writing,  in  order  to  get  from  my 
stable  I  must  plow  through  4  inches  of 
mud  for  a  long  distance.  Now  my  elec- 
tric carriage  will  do  this  work  for  a  rea- 
sonable lime,  but  I  consider  that  it  is  tak- 
ing almost  lour  limes  its  normal  rate  of 
current,  and  as  one-half  the  roads  at  this 
season  arc  bad.  and  considering  the  heavy 
grades,  in  time  there  would  be  danger  oi^j 
overheating  the  motor,  which  accidenvV^ 
might  be  expensive.  Then,  again,  under 
the  conditions  I  mentioned  the  batteries 
are  discharging  at  two  or  more  times  their 
normal  rate,  which  must  surely  shorten 
their  lives.  Many  of  the  storage  station 
employees  similarly  damage  the  batteries 
by  forcing  current  into  them  at  a  high  rate 
and  continuing  the  same  until  the  batter- 
ies are  full,  The  above  mentioned  reason 
and  the  fact  that  I  hesitate  to  rush  through 
mud  holes  v^ith  a  heavy  electric  rig,  not 
knowing  what  kind  of  a  bottom  I 
will  strike  (if  any),  have  caused  my  pres- 
ent determination  to  order  a  certain  gaso- 
line carriage  weighing  i.ooo  pounds.  I 
have   t?iven  this  carriage   the  most   severe 
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sts  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  every  con- 
dition of  roads,  and  I  cannot  make  it  lay 
down.  In  fact,  I  have  given  it  a  more 
severe  test  than  I  would  if  the  carriage  was 
now  my  own  property. 


* 


Does  It  Pay  ? 

By  W.  G.  Evnon,  M.  D. 
Before  entering  upon  a  recital  of  my  ex- 
periences with  the  automobile  I  must  con- 
fess that  previous  bad  luck  with  horses 
ftimulatcd  my  desire  to  own  a  horseless 
vehicle  to  a  considerable  extent.  Shortly 
before  the  mott)r  fever  attacked  me  a  val- 
uable horse,  which  I  had  owned  but  a  short 
time,  fell  on  the  slippery  pavement  and 
broke  his  hip.  A  Bcrgh's  man  with  a  re- 
volver terminated  my  interest  in  the  ani- 
mal. Shortly  after  an  expensive  cjirriage, 
less  than  a  year  old,  dropped  me  into  the 
street  on  several  occasions  through  break- 
ing the  axles,  and  once  I  narrowly  escaped 
serious  injury.  It  may  therefore  be  readily 
seen  that  I  was  in  a  decidedly  receptive 
(ramo  of  mind  when  various  automobile 
manufacturers  dilated  upon  the  merits  of 
their  particular  make  of  carriage. 

Alas!  talk  is  cheap,  but  automobiles  are 
not.  If  my  story  reads  like  a  chapter  of 
woes  it  is  not  because  I  am  pessimistic  as 
to  the  future  ^-alue  of  the  motor  car,  for 
when  certain  conditions  in  the  industry  are 
radically  changed  I  am  convinced  that  they 
can  and  will  be  made  thoroughly  practical. 
1  shall  endeavor  to  tell  my  experiences  as 
truthfully  and  conscientiously  as  I  can,  and 
if  any  of  my  conclusions  are  not  warranted 
by  the  facts,  I  am  open  to  conviction  and 
would  be  glad  to  admit  that  I  had  judged 
too  hastily. 

To   take    up   events    in   their   logical    se- 
quence, I  purchased  a  light  steam  carriage 
of  popular  make,  having  been  assured  by 
the  affable  salesman  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  manage,  and  with  ordinary   care   little 
likely   to   gel   out   of   order,    or   give   me 
trouble;    and,    better,    the    company    were 
ready  to  make  good  any  defects  in  work- 
manship  or   to    replace    any    parts    made 
necessary  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear  dur- 
ing the  first  year.     This  sounded  loo  good 
to  be  true,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was. 
Later  on,  experience  taught  me  to  be  less 
credulous.    This  was  in  July,  1900. 

My  first  few  days  of  running  were  wiih- 
'>ot  incident,  excepting  the  loosening  of 
on?  of  the  nuts  on  one  of  the  bolts  which 
W  the  steering  knuckle  to  the  front  axle. 
the  nut  falling  off  and  the  bolt  all  but  drop- 
ping ouL  That  particular  nut  kept  working 
loose  until  a  friend  suggested  placing  a 
^«»  threads  of  cotton  waste  in  the  threads 
*>^  the  socket,  which  effectually  remedied 
the  trouble.  I  remember  this  trifling  dif- 
ficulty very  well,  because  it  was  my  first. 
L*tef  on  such  minor  annoyances  were 
•^Jtcd  as  little  incidents  just  sufTicicnt  to 
'twp  one's  hand  in. 

BURNER    TROUBLES. 

Dimng  the  three  weeks  following  I  de- 
n^fd  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  my 
^rriage  at  the  seashore.    The  machine  be- 
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havcd  admirably  on  the  smooth  macadam 
roads  and  caused  me  no  trouble,  aside 
from  a  few  blistered  fingers,  due,  doubt- 
less, to  my  inexperience  in  properly  light- 
ing the  burner.  Let  me  observe  right  here 
that,  if  there  is  no  other  reason,  the  gaso- 
line burners  as  I  know  them  constitute  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  steamer.  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  would  not  on  occasion 
blow  out,  burn  back,  burn  down,  burn 
everywhere  when  it  felt  like  doing  it.  A 
complete  list  of  all  the  troubles,  large  and 
small,  that  I  encountered  during  the  two 
years  I  operated  this  carriage  would  tax 
the  columns  of  The  Hokskless  Age.  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  the  most  important 
ones. 

THE    STEAM    CARRIAGE    CLUB. 

I  was  not  long  rendering  myself  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  steam  carriage  club 
by  burning  out  the  boiler  with  a  glass  full 
of  water.  I  had  been  informed  by  my  in- 
structor that  a  full  glass  meant  a  full 
boiler:  I  learned  on  that  occasion  that  it 
sometimes  meant  a  stopped  up  gauge. 
Rubber  washers  have  a  way  of  disintegrat- 
ing, and  crumbling  pieces  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
glass,  slopping  it  up  completely,  as  in  this 
instance.  Water  glasses  broke  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, until  one  day  I  purchased  one  at  a 
hardware  store  for  5  cents  which  for  some 
imknown  reason  held  its  own  nearly  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months  my  chain 
contracted  the  habit  of  breaking  and  slip- 
ping off,  and  the  burner  burned  back  with 
aggravating  regularity.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  several  tubes  had  been 
burned  out  of  the  burner  and  that  the  chain 
was  considerably  worn;  when  I  informed 
the  company  I  was  told  that  I  had  done 
quite  well  to  get  two  months'  wear  out  of 
a  chain  and  burner.  Later  experience 
taught  me  that  with  good  care  a  burner 
without  jointed  tubes  would  last  four  or 
five  months,  and  by  cleaning  the  chain 
frequently  it  could  be  made  to  stand  an 
equally  long  time. 

FIRES,  TOO. 

I  had  my  experience  with  fires,  too.  On 
one  occasion  the  union  on  the  gasoline 
pipe  just  above  the  jet  valve  shook  loose, 
and  wliile  making  a  call  I  was  startled  by 
a  commotion  in  the  street,  which  proved 
to  be  my  man  frantically  attempting  to 
quench  a  fire  which  seemed  to  envelop  the 
entire  carriage.  I  immediately  turned  off 
the  gasoline  valve  on  the  other  side  01  the 
boiler,  a  iew  pails  of  water  put  out  the 
fire,  but  not  before  it  had  caused  over  $100 
worth  of  damage  to  upholstery  and  body. 
Several  months  later  it  caught  fire  again, 
and  this  time  while  running.  The  cause 
of  this  was  that  the  steam  pressure  had 
fallen  unusually  low,  resulting  in  imper- 
fectly vaporized  gasoline  being  fed  to  the 
burner.  Since  the  vapori7ation  depends 
upon  the  heat  from  ihe  boiler,  naturally  the 
raw  gasoline  flared  out  and  caught  the 
woodwork.  The  damage  this  time  was. 
fortunately,  not  so  serious. 


A    BROKEN    CRANK    SHAFT. 

For  a  month  or  so  the  machine  would 
run  with  little  trouble,  until  I  began  to 
think  that  I  had  solved  the  problem,  but 
mvariably  after  that  length  of  time  the 
trouble  came  in  bunches  to  make  up  for 
it.  As  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
letting  condensed  steam  out  of  the  cylin- 
ders, one  of  the  crank  shafts  snapped  in 
two  when  I  attempted  to  start  on  one  oc- 
casion 

SPOKES    AND    REACHES. 

At  different  times  each  one  of  the  braces 
holding  the  axles  to  the  reaches  broke  in 
two.  The  rear  ones  snapped  several  times. 
As  to  the  spokes,  one  a  day  was  about  the 
average  after  a  few  months'  wear,  and 
1  therefore  purchased  heavier  ones,  talcing 
out  all  of  the  original  light  ones.  After 
that  I  was  seldom  bothered  with  broken 
spokes. 

Cold  weather  brought  troubles  that  seem- 
ed almost  unsurmountable.  In  spite  of 
them  I  struggled  through  snow  and  frost, 
not  losing  more  than  three  or  four  days 
the  whole  winter.  The  steam  gauge  froze 
up  regularly,  but  I  soon  learned  to  pay  no 
attention  to  that,  as  other  and  more  seri- 
ous difficulties  demanded  my  attention. 
Despite  the  fact  that  my  chauffeur  kept  the 
carriage  almost  constantly  in  motion,  the 
pump  would  freeze  at  times,  and  then  a 
broken  pump  arm  usually  resulted,  and 
once  my  whole  pump  frame  was  bent.  As 
the  auxiliary  pump  was  invariably  frozen 
also,  it  was  quite  a  task  to  thaw  it  out 
again  and  get  water  into  the  boiler.  On 
very  cold  days  the  automatic  regulator 
would  free2e  and  refuse  to  shut  down.  A 
little  later  the  9-16  inch  pump,  while  it  did 
not  leak,  failed  to  supply  sufficient  water, 
and  I  put  in  a  11-16  inch  pump,  which 
supplied   plenty  of  water. 

At  the  end  of  one  year's  wear  the  boiler 
lost  the  knack  of  steaming  and  became 
very  troublesome,  the  least  little  hill  pull- 
ing down  the  steam  pressure  so  much  that 
we  could  barely  crawl.  Several  weeks  in 
the  shop  and  two  long  bills  failed  to  im- 
prove matters  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
Evidently  they  had  failed  to  locate  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  She  simply  could  not 
be  coaxed  or  driven  into  steaming  proper- 
ly. .Since  we  could  not  obtain  a  good  blue 
tlame  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  with  the 
burner,  but  a  new  one  did  no  better.  Fin- 
ally it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
mixttire  was  too  rich.  Changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mixing  tube  did  not  better  it, 
so  I  offset  the  jet  valve  about  half  an  inch. 
The  result  was  most  gratifying  and  the 
expense  less  than  $2.  Truly  our  lessons  in 
running  motor  carriages  arc  costly. 

On  another  occasion  the  arch  over  the 
rear  axle  was  found  to  be  cracked  nearly 
through.  I  am  pleased  to  credit  the  com- 
pany with  having  furnished  me  a  new  one 
free  of  charge.  The  little  engine  did  its 
best  on  all  occa.sions  against  hea\*y  odds. 
Naturally,  crossheads  and  driving  rods 
were  constantly  working  loose  and  packing 
in  the  pistons  and  elsewhere  systematicalb 
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blowing  out  and  leaking.  Evidently  the 
equation  of  power  and  labor  had  not  been 
properly  worked  out  by  the  makers  of  this 
carriage.  Throttle  and  safety  valves  in- 
variably began  to  leak  after  a  few  weeks 
of  use.  Piston  rings  required  renewal 
every  few  months ;  cither  they  would  break 
or  wear  so  that  the  steam  blew  through. 

Insufficient  feeding  of  oil  to  the  cylinders 
was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble 
— in  my  hands  cylinder  oil  cups  were  never 
a  satisfactory  device.  Later  on  my  gasoline 
bill  reached  nearly  a  dollar  a  day,  the 
economy  of  fuel  consumption  diminishing 
for  no  well  defined  reason. 

NOT    ALL    BLACK. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  picture;  it 
is  not  all  black.  I  found  that  I  could  save 
nearly  an  hour  out  of  a  busy  day  over  a 
horse  and  found  much  more  pleasure  in 
the  riding.  And  I  seldom  actually  broke 
down,  as  we  were  almost  always  able  to 
limp  along,  making  a  few  extraneous 
sounds  perhaps,  but  moving  in  spite  of 
them.  1  am  also  indebted  to  the  steamer 
for  a  great  many  pleasant  rides  over  the 
good  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

A  word  as  to  tires.  The  ordinary  col- 
lapsible pneumatic  tire  I  discarded  long 
ago  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  Tires  of 
thick  heavy  rubber  with  a  very  small  lumen 
will  last  six  to  eight  months,  and  if  they 
puncture  will  stand  up  quiie  well  till  worn 
out. 

CHANGES   TO   GASOLINE. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  purchased  a  light 
gasoline  runabout,  believing  that  I  could 
get  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  it 
with  less  trouble  and  care.  The  sequel 
shows  a  step  forward,  but  not  such  a  long 
one.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  had  as  great 
a  variety  of  mishaps.  But  those  I  have 
had  ran  up  a  rather  alarming  expense  bill, 
over  $200  in  the  company's  repair  shop 
alone. 

CHAIN    AND    GEAR    TROUBLES, 

After  running  a  few  weeks  I  found  several 
teeth  broken  out  of  the  rear  sprocket,  and 
sent  it  down  to  have  a  new  one  put  in. 
When  I  received  it  back  the  chain  per- 
sisted in  catching  somewhere  in  the  gear 
case.  Two  trips  to  the  shop  failed  lo  rem- 
edy the  trouble,  so  I  ran  it  for  several 
months  with  the  trouble  more  or  less  in 
evidence.  A  new  chain  helped  a  little,  but 
it  would  still  grind  and  sometimes  break. 
A  new  worm  gear  was  soon  needed,  and 
a  little  later  a  new  set  of  brass  gears.  I 
was  informed  that  I  had  done  extremely 
well  to  make  the  fibre  ones  last  as  long  as 
I  did.  My  last  accident  was  the  breaking 
of  the  pin  holding  the  rear  axle  shaft  to 
the  compensating  gear ;  the  loose  axle 
rammed  into  the  gear  case  and  created 
havoc  with  the  sprocket  and  gear.  This 
necessitated  a  new  axle  shaft  and  compen- 
sating gear.  The  cause  of  this  accident 
was  probably  the  catching  of  the  chain  re- 
ferred to,  and  consequent  strain  on  the 
pin  each  lime  the  carriage  was  retarded. 
While  bringing  the  carriage  home  the 
main    shaft   snapped   in    two   and    another 


trip  to  ihe  shop  was  in  order.  After  con- 
siderable argument  the  company  allowed 
$16  for  a  new  shaft,  but  the  bill  for  work 
and  new  parts,  including  sprocket  job  and 
new  chain,  amounted  to  $73.  Three 
sprockets  and  three  chains  in  seven  months 
seem  a  trifle  too  much.  Three  weeks  is 
about  the  average  life  of  my  dry  batteries, 
be  they  cheap  or  expensive  ones.  The 
gasoline  consumption  is  about  one-third 
that  of  the  steamers  for  the  same  amount 
of  work. 

TRANSMISSION    GEARS. 

My  transmission  gear  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  adjusting,  and  I  will  have  to  get 
some  steel  bushing  done,  as  all  the  joints 
show  lost  motion.  I  find  the  gasoline  car- 
riage quite  as  handy  in  getting  about  the 
streets  as  the  steam  carriage,  except  that 
it  will  not  get  under  way  quite  as  quickly, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  always  ready  to  start 
gives  it  a  material  advantage  over  the  slow 
firing  up  process  required  by  the  steamer. 

THE   REPAIR  SHOP. 

In  reply  to  the  query:  Docs  it  pay? 
There  is  no  doubling  the  fact  that  Ihe 
motor  carriage  as  I  have  found  it  is  a 
more  expensive  mode  of  transit  than  the 
horse;  that  it  is  necessarily  so  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit.  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  repair  shop  as  it  exists  today  forms 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way, 
of  the  successful  substitution  of  ihe  auto- 
mobile for  the  horse.  When  it  becomes 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  his  auto  re- 
paired and  cared  for  under  the  same  busi- 
ness methods  employed  for  his  horse  and 
carriage,  the  expense  items  will  take  on 
a  different  complexion.  At  present  one  is 
almost  forced  to  patronize  the  repair  shop 
maintained  by  the  company  from  which 
he  purchased  his  carriage.  As  long  as 
your  repairs  are  made  in  a  shop  from 
which  you  are  excluded  while  your  car- 
riage is  there;  as  long  as  you  are  charged 
such  high  rates  for  parts ;  as  long  as  you 
are  charged  a?  !  was  on  my  last  trip  for 
sixty-seven  hours'  shop  labor,  at  60  cents 
per  hour:  as  long.  I  say,  as  these  condi- 
.lions  obtain  the  auto  owner  will  find  his 
machine  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  ideal  carriage  for  physicians*  use 
will  hardly  be  a  steamer,  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  pipes  and  valves,  and  dangerous 
gasoline  burner  requiring  frequent  adjust- 
ing and  relighting.  The  gasoline  car  has 
on  the  whole  substantial  advantages,  al- 
though I  have  found  that  the  engine  does 
not  like  being  stopped  and  started  as  often 
as  is  necessary  while  making  the  daily 
rounds  of  a  city  doctor.  The  engine 
wnrks  belter  on  longer  runs.  I  have  often 
noted  that  it  would  work  quite  unevenly 
while  making  calls  in  the  morning,  but 
when  taken  out  for  a  pleasure  ride  in  the* 
afternoon  would  settle  down  to  steady 
work  and  improve  as  the  distance  in- 
creased. The  ideal  doctor's  carriage  will 
be  built  for  durability  and  power  rather 
than   speed. 

There  is  no  need  of  argument  to  con- 
vince me  that  their  future  practicability  is 


already  assured.  I  have  been  sure  of  that 
for  some  time.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  their  use  by  physicians  will  be  nearly 
universal.  As  I  look  back  over  the  two 
and  a  half  years,  during  which  I  drove  the 
automobile  considerably  over  10,000  miles. 
I  am  convinced  that  not  one  of  the  troubles 
I  encountered  could  not  have  been  avoid- 
ed had  the  builder  had  wide  experience  as 
to  just  how  his  carriage  was  going  to  act 
when  given  the  lest  of  daily  use  for,  say,  a 
year  or  more  away  from  factories  and 
experts. 

MODERATELY  LIGHT  CONSTttUCtlON. 

Light,  or  at  least  moderately  light,  con- 
struction appeals  to  me  as  being  the  com- 
ing thing.  Light  weight  properly  distributed 
should  not  be  incompatible  with  sufficient 
strength,  and  the  light  weight  vehicle  is 
much  more  economical  in  fuel  and  oil.  The 
heavy  carriage  is  awkward  and  unwieldy 
in  getting  about  the  sireels.  and  in  case  it 
is  stalled  requires  a  great  deal  more  power 
to  move  it  about;  furthermore,  from  what 
I  have  obser\'cd.  wearing  parts  give  out 
and  break  quite  as  often  as  in  the  lighter 
ones. 

OBVIOUS  ADVANTAGES. 

The  obvious  advantages  possessed  by 
the  motor  vehicle  over  hotse  traction  are 
so  decided  that  it  is  a  pity  we  are  no 
nearer  a  standard  wagon  that  will  work 
every  day  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  man- 
ufacturers' path  is  strewn  with  roses;  they 
have  to  suffer  perhaps  as  much  as  th^  pio- 
neer user.  Owing  to  costly  experimenta- 
tion, they  may  not  reap  such  a  rich  har- 
vest in  spite  of  their  high  rates  for  repairs 
and  new  parts.  In  spite  ol  troubles  and 
trials  the  motor  vehicle  is  a  very  good 
friend  when  you  are  busy,  and  if  given  a 
fair  chance  will  do  your  work  much  quicker 
than  a  horse;  moreover,  there  is  much 
more  pleasure  in  handling  a  power  you 
have  perfect  control  of  than  in  driving  any 
kind  of  an  animal.  To  the  prospective 
buyer,  especially  if  he  be  a  physician  and 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  auto  fever.  I 
would  say  make  haste  slowly;  study  the 
theory  and  practice  of  motor  traction 
thoroughly  before  deciding,  and  when  you 
become  the  proud  possessor  of  a  horseless 
vehicle  do  not  wait  for  an  introduction, 
but  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  it.  Expect  more  or  less 
trouble,  but  if  you  possess  an  average 
amount  of  mechanical  ability,  not  too 
slender  a  purse,  and  ordinary  facilities, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  become  a  willing 
friend.  Unless  you  were  born  under  an 
exceedingly  unlucky  star,  you  will  derive 
enough  pleasure  and  help  from  it  to  more 
than   compensate   for  the  annoyances. 


Metropolitan  Experiences. 

By  Irving  S.  Haynes,  M.  D. 

I  have  owned  and  operated  an  automo- 
bile for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  My 
first    machine   was  kept   over   a    year   and 
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Ilbcn  sold.  My  present  ouc  I  have  used 
since  September,  1901. 
I  have  been  through  the  school  of  ex- 
perience; it  is  costly,  but  valuable.  My 
I  father  was  a  physician  in  the  country  and 
always  kept  two  or  more  horses,  an(]  I  am 
ihereiore  somewhat  familiar  with  their 
care,  use  and  limitations.  Fur  such  work 
as  my  lather  had  to  do  an  automobile — of 
the  present  standard,  at  least — would  clear- 
ly be  inadequate,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
good  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
For  city  use  1  think  the  automobile  is 

■  superior  to  horses.  Not  because  the  auto 
15  so  much  cheaper  to  keep  than  a  horse, 
but  on  account  of  the  very  fact  that  an  auto 
IS  a  machine,  devoid  of  all  life,  feeling  and 
volition  in  itself.     It  consequently  is  abso- 

■  lately  under  the  control  of  the  driver.  A 
horse,  no  matter  how  well  trained,  at  times 
loses  his  head — although  his  driver  may 
not — and  serious  results  happen.     This  is 

■  especially  applicable  to  New  York.  There- 
fore, if  it  were  a  question  of  a  horse  or 
street  car  as  a  means  of  getting  around  to 
my  work«  I  would  take  the  street  car,  as  it 
is  cheaper,  surer  and  quicker  than  a  horse. 

■  Concerning  the  use  of  an  automobile  in 
my  practice.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  its  M' 
ciency  and  reliability.  The  automobile  was 
purchased  to  satisfy  my  desire  to  operate 
ind  tinker  about  a  machine — not  primarily 
for  use  in  my  work.  Hence  I  have  never 
used  it  continuously,  nor  very  much  in 
stormy  weather.  True,  I  have  been  out  in 
'  every  sort  of  weather  at  times  and  over  the 
very  worst  roads,  but  not  from  choice.  On 
'  runs  into  districts  where  the  streets  are  bad 
'  1  have  intentionally  left  the  auto  at  home, 
in  the  belief  that  the  machine  would  give 
mc  more  pleasure  for  a  run  on  a  pleasant 
day  into  the  country  at  my  leisure  than  to 
push  it  over  very  rough  places  with  the 
risk  of  breakage. 

DEFECTS    OF    PRESENT    AUTOMOKILES. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  automobile's  weak  points  from  a 
doctor's  standpoint.  From  my  experience 
with  two  different  makes  that  I  have  owned 
,  and  from  riding  in  mdny  other  different 
kinds,  I  would  say  that  the  automobiles  of 
the  present  are  deficient.  First,  in  case  of 
riding.  They  arc  not  nearly  as  comforta- 
ble over  a  rough  road  as  a  good  carriage. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  wheels,  short 
reaches  and  short  stifT  springs.  Com- 
fort in  riding  over  a  rough  road  could 
easily  be  secured  by  using  larger  wheels, 
i  longer  wheel  base  and  long,  flexible 
springs. 

Second,  the  successful  operation  of  one 
of  the  present  automobiles,  gasoline,  steam 
or  electric,  is  dependent  upon  too  many 
tmall  factors,  failure  in  any  one  of  which 
stalls  the  motor.  My  personal  experience 
is  with  gasoline  carriages,  and  of  these  I 
cas  speak. 

My  first  carriage  had  a  single  horizontal 
cylinder,  and  my  second,  double  vertical 
cylinders.    I  believe  in  two  cylinders,  op- 
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posed  to  each  other;  whether  cyUnders  are 
vertical  or  horizontal  I  think  is  of  small 
moment,  so  long  as  proper  lubrication  is 
secured,  and  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves 
are  easily  accessible  and  readily  removed. 
My  preference  is  rather  for  the  vertical 
motor;  it  is  so  convenient  to  gel  at  for  ex- 
amination, adjustment  and  repairs. 

A  SUCCESSFUl.  ROAD    REPAIR. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  an  occur- 
rence which  befell  mc  quite  recently. 
While  returning  from  New  RochcUe  the 
motor  slopped  suddenly  with  a  most  ter- 
rifying pounding  and  smashing,  so  that  I 
imagined  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
gather  up  the  pieces  of  the  engine.  With 
a  heavy  heart  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
proceeded  to  investigate.  The  chain  was 
in  place;  no  gears  were  stripped.  Pulling 
out  the  starling  strap  the  wheel  turned  so 
easily  that  I  thought  the  main  shaft  was 
broken;  but  this  I  soon  saw  was  not  the 
case,  as  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  ro- 
tated. Then  I  looked  at  the  engine,  which 
is  a  vertical  two  cylinder,  located  in  the 
body  of  the  carriage.  I  soon  found  that 
the  inlet  valve  on  one  cylinder  was  miss- 
ing. I  said  to  my  companion:  "I  think 
this  is  a  case  of  going  home  by  the  cars 
and  sending  for  the  auto  later."  for  I  could 
not  conceive  how  the  valve  (a  conical  seat 
poppet  valve,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  at- 
tached to  a  stem  4  inches  long  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  could  drop 
into  a  cylinder  with  a  crank  turning  at  the 
rate  of  800  revolutions  per  minute,  bring- 
ing things  to  a  standstill  all  at  once,  with- 
out doing  more  damage  than  I  could  re- 
pair. So  with  great  misgiving  I  removed 
the  casting  of  the  valve  seat,  fastened  to 
the  cylinder  by  two  bolts,  and  gazed  with- 
in. On  top  of  the  piston  lay  the  remains 
of  that  valve,  the  stem  bent  S  shaped,  the 
saucer  like  part  broken  from  the  stem,  and 
the  edges  chipped  and  warped.  There 
were  many  small  pieces  from  the  valve 
seat  casting.  About  an  inch  of  a  three- 
quarter  inch  collar  for  holding  the  valve  in 
position  was  broken  off  and  pounded  up 
by  the  piston. 

Careful  examination  showed  no  further 
break,  but  there  were  some  fragments  of 
the  casting  beneath  the  edge  of  the  ex- 
haust valve.  This  was  removed,  all  the 
fragments  taken  out,  an  extra  valve  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  broken  one,  the  ex- 
haust valve  replaced  and  the  motor  started. 
"It  went.'*  and  I  felt  as  happy  as  a  king. 
The  time  consumed  by  the  repairs  was  one 
hour.  At  first,  as  the  valve  did  not  seat 
perfectly,  the  engine  did  not  develop  quite 
its  full  power,  but  later  this  dilTicuUy 
seemed  to  disappear. 

Had  the  motor  been  less  conveniently 
placed  and  (he  valves  not  been  so  easily 
removed  my  trip  would  have  terminated 
then  and  there. 

I  have  been  using  the  carriage  daily 
since,  and  the  engine  seems  to  work  as 
well  as  ever. 
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IGNITION   EXPERIENCE. 

The  gas  in  the  first  engine  was  explod- 
ed by  a  make  and  break  igniter,  and  the 
mechanism  was  always  bothering  me,  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  as  from  defects  of  con- 
struction. My  present  engine  is  fitted  with 
a  jump  spark  igniter,  and  with  the  mica 
plugs  I  have  gone  for  two  and  three 
months  and  never  looked  at  them.  The 
weak  point  in  this  system  is  in  the  trem- 
bler. Mine  has  worked  very  well;  still  it  ^ 
requires  adjustment  once  or  twice  a  month.  ^ 
The  wiring  is  another  source  of  trouble  I 
have  found.  In  the  lirimary  circuit  when 
the  wires  are  fastened  to  the  trembler 
they  will  break  after  a  while,  and  at  the 
most  inopportune  place  and  time.  It  is 
my  practice  now  to  look  over  the  wiring 
once  a  month  or  oftencr. 

DEFECTIVE  WIRING. 

Regarding  the  secondary  wiring,  there 
is  really  no  satisfactory  cable  on  the  mar- 
ket. I  say  this  after  having  looked  the 
field  over.  The  cable  I  use  is  the  best  I 
can  get,  but  it  needs  "home  treatment."  It 
contains  about  thirty  fine  strands  of  sil- 
vered copper  wire,  wound  and  coated  with 
a  rubber  covering,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
the  cable  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  One  might  think  this  would 
hold  the  electricity,  but  it  will  leak.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  slip  over  the  fl 
cable  a  good  thick  rubber  tube.  Con-  ^ 
cerning  the  way  the  wiring  is  done  in  the 
machines  I  have  owned  and  those  I  have 
seen  I  would  characterize  it  as  "extremely 
amateurish."  When  the  whole  working  of 
the  engine  depends  upon  a  factor  so  sim- 
ple as  the  integrity  of  the  wiring  and  elec- 
trical conductors  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  treated  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  a  study  made  first  as  to  the 
best  way  to  get  from  point  to  point;  sec- 
ond, the  best  support  to  carry  the  cable, 
and  then  the  very  best  conductors  for  the 
electricity.  I  should  imagine  that  some- 
thing could  be  learned  from  the  manner 
in  which  wires  are  placed  in  the  subways. 
Suitable  fead  pipes  could  be  placed  for 
the  conveyance  of  wires  on  an  automobile. 
In  most  of  the  machines  the  wires  are 
held  in  place  by  a  few  strips  of  leather 
and  tacks — about  such  work  as  would  be 
expected  from  a  small  boy. 

THE   CARBURETOR. 

Another  disturbing  factor  is  the  easy  de- 
rangement  of  the   carburetor   by   dirt   or 
water.     I   have  had  no  trouble   from  dirt,      fl 
but  I   have  seen   this  mentioned  as  a  fac-       m 
lor.     With    water    I    have    had    plenty   of 
bother.     There  is  no  gasoline  sold  in  New       ^ 
York    water    free.      Some    samples    have       fl 
more  water  than  others,  but  I  have  found 
water  in  all,  even  in  the  76**  lest  guaran- 
teed, and  hermetically  sealed  tin,  5  gallon 
cans.     We  may  state,  then,  as  a  practical 
conclusion  that  all  gasoline  contains  some 
water.      This     being     so     its     disposition 
should  be  provided  for  by  some  sort  of  a 
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glass  well  at  the  side  of  tlie  carburetor 
from  which  the  water  could  easily  be 
drawn  by  turning  a  stop  cock. 

TIRES. 

Third — One  of  the  weakest  ppints  about 
the  present  automobiles  is  the  tires.  I 
have  been  unfortunate  perhaps,  for  I  have 
had  to  buy  four  new  tires  since  March 
last.  These  tires  were  punctured,  not 
worn  out.  If  not  punc'urcd  a  lire  will 
wear  for  several  years  But  once  punc- 
tured its  life  is  short.  Tires  can  be  im- 
proved, then,  in  being  made  puncture  proof. 
I  believe  such  a  tire  will  be  obtainable.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  the  different 
coverings  and  protectors  for  tires,  but 
think  very  seriously  of  trying  them. 
HEATING   IN    WINTER. 

Fourth — From  my  experience  in  winter 
the  auto  of  the  present  is  a  cold,  draughty, 
uncomfortable  vehicle.  Your  feet  and  legs 
are  nearly  frozen  while  your  body  is  muf- 
fled up  in  warm  wraps.  This  is  due  to  the 
open  spaces  in  the  floor  of  the  automobile 
(at  least  in  those  I  have  owned),  for  the 
various  levers  that  must  be  left  free  for 
perfect  operation.  If  the  auto  is  ever  made 
especially  for  physicians  it  must  have  a 
system  of  piping  for  the  exhaust  gases  or 
hot  water  to  circulate  beneath  the  floor 
and  warm  the  vehicle.  The  piping  must 
be  under  control  by  proper  valves  from 
the  scat. 

PROTBCnO.N    KKOM    MUO. 

Then  the  bodies  of  the  carriages  should 
be  made  so  as  to  direct  tlie  mud  from  the 
driver  and  favor  the  blanket  dropping 
around  the  driver's  legs  instead  of  bal- 
looning up  from  side  currents,  there  being 
no  way  to  tuck  the  blanket  in  behind  some 
projecting  part  of  the  box. 

STARTING   FROM   THE   SEAT. 

Fifth — A  physician's  auto  ought  to  start 
from  the  seat.  Mine  docs  not.  I  have  to 
get  out  and  start  the  motor  whenever  it 
is  stopped — voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 
When  the  driver  chooses  the  time  and 
place  of  stopping  there  is  no  objection  to 
starting  the  motor  from  the  ground.  But 
if  the  motor  stops  from  some  other  cause 
and  in  a  mud  hole  or  some  other  equally 
unpropitious  place,  the  disadvantages  of 
getting  out  and  slartmg  ihe  motor  are  ap- 
parent; so  is  the  mud  and  dust  that  you 
promptly  spread  over  yourself  and  your  pre- 
viously clean  rug.  I  have  had  to  get  out 
on  a  muddy  hill  in  a  rain  and  start  the  mo- 
tor, Whoever  has  been  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament after  or  during  a  rain  can  im- 
agine my  fceling.s — and  the  condition  of 
my  shoes  and  the  carriage. 

CLEANLINESS. 

A  doctor  needs  to  be  clean — his  hands, 
face,  linen,  clothes.  One  great  objection  'n 
my  own  mind  to  using  an  auto  in  regular 
work  is  that  if  the  doctor  is  his  own  chauf- 
feur, as  I  am.  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  clean.  You  may  go  along  for  a  week 
or  two,  as  I  have  done,  then  some  little 
thing  occurs,  and  you  say  this  will  take  but 
a  moment  to  fix.     You  start  at  it  with  a 


decent  pair  of  gloves  on  and  clean  cuffs. 
It  only  requires  one  touch  on  an  oily  rod 
or  part  to  spoil  both. 

If  a  doctor  employs  a  competent  driver 
some  of  these  dtfticultics  vanish,  but  the  en- 
joyment in  the  auto  for  me  is  to  run  it,  to 
learn  it,  to  "diagnose"  its  ills  and  "treat" 
them  successfully.  I  can  ride  in  a  street 
car  with  as  much  pleasure  as  in  an  auto 
run  by  another  person  (excepting,  of 
course,  a  friend). 

ITS    CHIEF    VALUE. 

The  chief  value  of  an  automobile  is  its 
lime  saving  ability  to  go  without  fatigue — 
in  fact,  its  being  a  machine.  Hot  weather, 
heavy  grades,  do  not  excite  your  compas- 
sion. Standing  in  the  cold  or  rain  makes 
no  demand  on  your  sympathy,  or  purse  for 
a  veterinary.  It  is  only  a  machine — at 
present  a  useful  one,  but  far  from  perfect 
— and  especially  so  for  a  physician. 

Like  many  other  physicians  I  am  looking 
for  the  perfect  machine.  I  believe  it  will 
come;  that  it  will  be  comfortable  to  ride  in 
over  average  roads  and  in  any  sort  of 
weather;  that  its  motor  and  connections 
will  be  simple,  direct,  easily  accessible, 
readily  repaired  on  the  road,  and  all  ma- 
nipulations essential  to  its  working  be 
made  while  in  the  carriage;  that  it  will  be 
a  "thing  of  beauty,"  not  a  tremendous  lo- 
comotive. It  need  not  be  very  speedy— 15 
miles  an  hour  is  suflicicntly  fast — but  it 
should  be  able  to  maintain  this  over  all 
good  roads  and  climb  any  hill  a  horse 
does. 

BOTCH     REPAIR     MEN. 

When  the  final  standard  .  machine  is 
evolved  can  we  not  expect  that  there  will 
be  repair  shops  where  repairs  in  truth,  not 
botches,  shall  be  made  quickly,  intelligently 
and  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  that 
duplicate  -parts  shall  be  kept  on  hand  and 
substituted  for  the  broken  ones  at  once,  the 
owner  not  having  to  wait,  as  now,  for 
parts  to  be  obtained  from  the  factory,  a 
delay  of  a  week  or  even  more  for  repairs 
that  ought  to  take  a  half  a  day  at  most, 
and  finally  that  pneumatic  tires  will  be 
made  as  resistant  and  durable  as  at  present, 
but  puncture  proof  in  addition? 
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A  Successful  Urbati  User. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Nafis. 
About  two  years  ago  I  purchased  my 
first  machine — a  steamer — intending  to  use 
it  in  my  practice  and  for  pleasure,  believ- 
ing that  as  a  means  of  locomotion  it  was 
superior  to  horses,  being  faster  and  more 
economical.  It  certainly  was  faster  (when 
in  running  order),  but  as  for  being  more 
economical — not  by  a  long  shot.  The 
first  month  I  used  that  "bile"  everything 
went  lovely,  and  I  must  say  that  barring 
the  purchase  of  some  new  tires  I  had  little 
cause  for  complaint.  After  that  month  of 
bliss,  however,  my  troubles  began.  When 
the  engine  wasn't  out  of  order  the  gasoline 
or  air  connections  or  something  else  were, 
and  honestly  I  believe  that  every  part  of 


that   "bile"    was   renewed   but    the   boiler 
and  it  was  only  by  eternal  vigilance  and 
keeping  my  eyes  glued  on  the  water  col-  - 
umn  that  that  was  not  burned  out. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  slury  short,  I  ma 
aged  to  keep  it  running  otT  and  on  (wh 
not  being  fixed)  for  about  ten  months: 
the  last  month  I  used  it  I  did  not  get  one 
good  ride  out  of  it  without  something 
giving  out:  then  laid  it  up  until  I  could 
find  a  purchaser,  which  eventually  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  After  that  experience  I 
decided  that  horses  were  more  reliable, 
and  certainly  cheaper,  and  so  used  thai 
means  of  travel  until   last  June. 

GETS     THE     FEVER     AGAIN     WITH      GOOD 
RESULTS. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  auto  fever  agam 
overtook  me  and  I  began  a  search  for  a 
suitable  machine,  one  that  would  do  the 
work  and  not  necessitate  the  purchase  of  a 
new  machine  (in  parts)  every  few  months, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge.  Phew!  then  I 
had  troubles  in  earnest.  Ever>'  automo- 
bile that  I  looked  at  or  inquired  about 
was  "just  perfect  and  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket." If  there  were  any  reliable  makes  of 
automobiles  in  the  New  York  market  that 
I  did  not  see  or  ride  in  it  was  because  I 
could  nor  find  them.  As  a  result  of  my 
search  the  field  narrowed  down  to  three 
that  seemed  suitable  for  my  use;  they 
were  of  the  gasoline  type — two  water  and 
one  air  cooled.  On  weighing  the  argu^ 
nients  for  and  against  and  comparing  tha 
machines,  riding  qualities,  speed,  construc-j 
tion  of  engine,  wagon,  etc.,  I  ordered  the^ 
air  cooled  auto.  The  wagon  was  deliv- 
ered to  me  in  the  early  summer  and  went 
right  into  active  service,  being  used  in  the 
mornings  and  early  afternoons  in  my  prac*^H 
tice  throughout  the  city,  and  then  aftet^B 
working  hours  in  riding  through  the 
country  for  pleasure.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  more  than  satisfactory,  well  be- 
haved, sound,  kind  and  true  under  all 
conditions  of  weather,  roads  and  grades; 
it  has  not  shown  the  slightest  disposition 
to  balk  at  hills  or  heavy  going,  and  there 
have  been  enough  and  to  spare  of  both. 
I  have  used  it  on  several  tours  through 
the  country,  running  from  60  to  100  miles 
without  even  slopping  to  oil,  and  must 
say  that  with  it  touring  is  a  pleasure — no 
getting  gray  hairs  calculating  ju.st  how 
much  water  in  the  tank  and  how  soon 
more  would  have  to  be  procured,  nor 
watching  steam  gauge,  air  gauge  or  water 
column  to  the  exclusion  of  the  scenery 
I  am  able  to  go  off  on  a  50  or  100  mile 
run  and  feel  secure;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  stop  unless  so  disposed 
until  my  destination  is  reached,  the  air 
cooling  being  perfect  even  on  the  warm- 
est days. 

My  wagon  has  averaged  from  50  lo  65 
miles  a  day  over  all  conditions  of  streets 
and  roads,  with  no  breakage  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  machine,  and  so  far  as  I  can, 
sec   no  signs  of  any  wear  in  the  engine 
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'tiavc  had  some  trouble  with  ihc  tirc^.  but 
of  course  that  comes  to  all  of  us. 

tOMPAR.\TIVS   COST. 

Many  have  asked  mc  tlic  cumparativc 
cost  of  operation  of  automobiles  versus 
horses.  Tliat  depends  on  several  circum- 
stances— type  and  make  of  machine,  up- 
erator.  how  used  and  whether  kept  at  a 
storage  and  repair  station  or  by  owner 
privately.  My  experience  with  steam  ma- 
ehincs  was  that  they  cost  more  than  two 
horses  lo  keep,  with  the  uncertainty  oi 
starting  and  reaching  one's  destination 
after  starting.  With  the  wagon  1  am  now 
using,  keeping  it  in  my  own  stable,  the  cost 
of  operation  will  be  a  little  Ic5s  than  the 
cost  of  keeping  one  horse  in  a  boarding 
stable,  most  of  the  outlay  being  for  tires. 
Of    course,    my    auto    doe?    the    work    of 


miisi  needed,  economy  of  gasohnc  con- 
sumption, speed  and  easy  riding  qualities. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  an 
autoist  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  engine  and  wagon  he 
is  using  nnd  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  same 
frequently,  thereby  avoiding  stoppages  on 
the  road  and  having  to.  as  the  small  boys 
say.  "get  a  horse"  to  help  him  on  his 
jcuirncy 


A    QasoUne    Automobile    In   a   City 
Doctor's    Practice. 

Bv  JodKF  Saxl,  M.   D 

About  two  years  ago  I  got  the  fever  and 

began    to    Inok    araund    for   an    antidote — ■ 

the    autotnobik'.     The    homeopathic    motto. 

"Similia  similibus  curantur"   did   not   hold 


cooler  had  fro;^en  and  the  expansion  of 
the  ice  resulted  in  a  fracture  of  the  cooler 
and  a  dislocation  of  its  joints.  We  tele- 
graphed for  a  new  cooler,  which  arrived 
in  due  time,  accompanied  by  the  sincerest 
apologies. 

After  a  few  days  I  started  out  with  the 
machine,  accompanied  by  the  man  the 
company  had  sent  along  to  initiate  mc  into 
ihc  innermost  mysienes  of  the  mechanism 
The  vehicle  was  guaranteed  to  be  12  horse 
power,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  8.  It 
was  also  guaranteed  to  run  30  miles  per 
hour  nn  a  level  road.  It  might  have  run 
at  that  speed,  but  it  would  have  needed  to 
be  down  hill  and  a  very  good  hill  at  that. 
Still.  I  overlooked  these  minor  matters 
for  the  time  being,  and  went  through  the 
crowded  avenues  of  my  neighborhood  to 
make  sure  that  T  would  be  seen  by  all  of 
ray  friends.  Bui  "pride  goes  before  a 
fall.*'  I  left  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and 
returned  with  my  pride  very  much  reduced; 
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Leaving  Stable  with  an   Electric. 


three  horses  every  day  with  the  result  that 
lircs  wear  out  rapidly. 

Each  type  of  automobile  possesses  cer- 
tain advantages  of  its  own — and  certain 
disadvantages;  for  my  use  I  prefer  the  air 
cooled  gasoline  wagon,  as  it  is  simple  m 
iu  construction,  always  ready  to  go,  can 
be  started  by  a  quarter  lurn  of  the  crank 
and  can  do  its  work  day  in  and  day  uut 
with  a  minimum  of  care  and  attention. 
By  doing  away  with  water  cooling.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  do  away  with  just  that  much 
ground  for  trouble,  and  know  that  there 
will  not  be  any  steaming,  leaking  or  over- 
heating. 

A   FEW   POINTS   FOR  THE    BUYER. 

I     want     to     say     right     here     that     in 

buying   a    motor    wagon   there   arc   a   few 

points    that    many    overlook.    They    are 

simplicity  in  construction,  accessibility  of 

jail  vital   parts  of  engine,  strength  of  ma- 

[(crials.  and  by  thai  I  mean  strength  where 


good  with  me,  for  I  am  becoming  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  about  the  auloiuo- 
bile  every  day.  After  consulting  a  number 
ot  friends  owning  automobiles,  others  who 
did  not;  after  visiting  a  number  of  manu- 
faciurers.  nearly  every  one  of  whom  told 
me  that  his  make  was  "the  make  that  am" 
and  the  rest  all  n.  g.;  after  receiving  any 
number  of  papers,  catalogues  and  price 
li>Ls.  and  beinp  haunted  day  and  nighi  by 
agents.  I  decided  upon  the  vehicle  which 
to  me  appeared  correct  and  built  to  my 
fancy.  I  deposited  one-Quartcr  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  the  resi  to  be  paid  on  deliv- 
ery. 

After  waiting  about  eight  or  ten  weeks, 
and  having  written  a  number  of  impatient 
letters,  the  longed  tVir  antidote  arrived.  It 
arrived  on  an  icy  cold  day,  and  as  the  man- 
ufacturers had  thoughtlessly  left  the  water 
in  the  tank  and  cooler  the  poor  thing  had 
caught    cold    on    the    railroad    trip.    The 


for  after  having  run  about  4  miles  and 
miiunied  a  grade  of  about  15  per  cent,  and 
about  one-hali  mile  long — nearly  the  entire 
distance  on  the  low  gear,  for  "the  engine 
was  too  new  yet,**  the  chauffeur  explained 
—the  gait  i>f  the  vehicle  became  somewhat 
spasmodic  and  the  machine  staggered 
along  as  though  it  was  developing  loco- 
motor ataxia.  As  we  proceeded  the  diffi- 
culty augmented,  until  the  vehicle  stopped 
completely,  and  we  began  our  diagnosis  of 
this  strange  malady.  The  consulting  chauf- 
feur decided  that  the  water  had  got  hot  and 
the  engine  overheated,  and  so  we  detached 
the  rubber  hose  from  the  tank,  let  oul  the 
hot  water  and  went  begging  for  a  pail  of 
cold  water  at  the  nearest  habitation,  which 
was  cheerfully  supplied  after  a  little  tip. 
rhe  engine  then  recuperated  and  we  went 
un  our  homeward  journey,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  repetition  of  the  same  mis- 
hap,   after    running    twenty    blocks.    The 


I 


ciigiuc  had  to  cool  lor  about  an  hour,  and 
di  1  had  other  business  I  was  forced  to 
take  the  car  home,  to  my  great  chagrin, 
but  to  the  amusement  of  my  iricnds,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
vehicle. 

VIBRATOk   TROUBLES. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  first  experience 
1  went  for  another  spin  in  the  machme 
the  same  attcrnoon,  with  another  chauffeur 
supplied  by  the  company.  The  auto  went 
tjuite  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
gine misfiring  several  limes,  and  the  vi- 
brator, which  was  operated  by  a  cam,  need- 
ing frequent  cleaning.  I  might  say  riglit 
here  that  this  kind  of  vibrator  is  a  source 
of  most  frequent  trouble  to  the  automo- 
btlist.  being  usually  located  in  an  exposed 
place  and  easily  getting  dirty,  which  re- 
sults in  a  poor  contact.  Moreover,  the 
vibrator  spring  will  break  frequenily,  and 
often  at  the  most  inopportune  time.  At 
any  rate,  this  vibrator  trouble  proved  a 
lesson  to  me,  and  1  saw  to  it  that  my  sec- 
ond machine  was  equipped  with  a  different 
device  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  day  we  made  a  trip  to  the  park, 
so  that  I  might  get  my  hand  on  the  throt- 
tle with  as  little  danger  lo  the  walking 
public  as  possible.  The  first  tiling  we 
noticed,  after  running  a  few  blocks,  was 
that  the  engine  was  getting  hot  again. 
The  chauffeur  the  previous  day  had  not 
tightened  the  clamps  that  held  the  rubber 
hose  in  place,  and  the  jarring  had  loosened 
it  so  that  we  lost  nearly  all  of  the  water 
before  we  noticed  it.  So  I  had  to  go  beg- 
ging in  a  Fifth  avenue  residence  in  front 
of  which  we  were  stalled  for  water,  which 
the  English  butler,  who  wanted  to  know 
"  *ow  hit  'appened."  cheerfully  supplied. 
Meanwhile  the  chauffeur  tightened  the 
clamps — a  poor  arrangement,  wire  is  better 
(second  lesson) — and  we  went  on  to  brave 
further  troubles  in  store  for  us;  and  they 
were  not  long  in  coming. 

We  had  hardly  run  ten  blocks  and  ar- 
rived in  the  centre  of  the  park,  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  water,  when  wc 
noticed  that  the  rubber  hoiie  was  again 
coming  off.  and  that  without  possibility  of 
repair,  as  the  clamps  holding  it  to  the 
cooler  pipe  had  broken.  Fortunately  I  had 
some  bandages  with  me,  and  so  we  band- 
aged the  bleeding  surface  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  result  of  our  surgical  oper- 
ation was  that  the  automobile  was  all  right 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  necessary  repairs  having  now  been 
completed,  my  tuition  in  handling  the 
throttle  and  spark  lever  and  the  steering 
gear,  dodging  wagons  and  cars,  and  in- 
fusing terror  into  the  hearts  of  pedestrians 
was  resumed, 

AH  went  well  for  an  hour  when  suddenly 
the  puffing  of  the  engine  became  inter- 
mittent, the  engine,  in  the  lan(?uage  of  the 
chauffeur,  'missing  spark":  the  speed  went 
down,  the  gait  became  spasmodic,  and  the 
vehicle  came  to  a  standstill  with  a  sud- 
den Jerk.  An  examination  revealed  a 
break  in  the  wire  attached   to   the   spark 
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piug.  The  difficulty  wa^  remedied  )ii  a 
short  lime,  but  turiher  troubles  were  tu 
come.  After  a  few  minutes  the  clutch 
lever  became  jammed  and  would  not  en- 
gage the  high  speed  clutch,  so  wc  had  to 
proceed  on  the  low  gear,  which  resulted 
in  overheating  of  the  engine,  a  disease 
which  seemed  to  be  chronic  with  my  first 
vehicle. 

The  next  day  was  one  ai  repairs  to  the 
machine  and  recuperation  of  the  owner, 
and  the  following  day  wc  had  no  mishap, 
which  infused  new  hope  into  our  hearts. 
Everything  went  well  the  following  day 
until,  when  going  up  Broadway,  suddenly, 
without  premonition,  the  pulsation  of  the 
engine  ceased  instantly.  We  blocked  the 
whole  traffic  and  became  the  object  of  the 
jeers  of  the  drivers,  the  well  known  ene- 
mies of  the  auto  :  among  the  crowd  of 
pedestrians  and  the  ever  present  urchins, 
with  their  welt  known  advice  to  "get  a 
horse,"  we  pushed  the  auto  to  the  curb, 
and  discovered  a  fracture  of  the  vibrator. 
A  new  vibrator  carried  in  the  chauffeur's 
pocket  was  rapidly  substituted,  and  we  ar- 
rived home  safe  and  sound. 

After  these  experiences  the  company 
pronounced  us — i.  c.,  my  man  and  myself 
— proficient  in  handling  an  auto,  and  wc 
started  out  bravely  to  face  the  unknown. 
Everything  went  O.  K.  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  our  delight  was  beyond  all  de- 
scription, when  one  nice  day  we  sudden- 
ly became  stalled  and  stuck  as  tight  as 
mud  on  a  new  suit.  We  telegraphed  for 
help,  which  came  after  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  battery.  A  new  battery  was 
substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  new  life 
was  infused  in  the  auto  and  its  owner. 

The  next  object  lesson  I  received  short- 
ly afterward  when,  while  riding  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  the  motor  suddenly 
started  to  race,  and  the  auto  stopped  grad- 
ually. .  I  do  not  need  to  mention  the  cause. 
as  every  automobilist  will  divine  that  the 
chain  had  broken.  It  is  a  surprising  fact 
that  in  my  first  machine  the  makers  had 
not  made  any  provision  for  chair  adjust- 
ment, and  we  therefore  had  to  wait  till  the 
chain  was  long  enough  to  take  out  a  link, 
meanwhile  breaking  down  frequently  from 
the  chain  climbing  the  sprocket.  The 
clutches  were  another  frequent  cause  of 
trouble.  These  were  of  the  expansion 
type,  needing  frequent  readjustment  and 
being  hard  to  get  at. 

The  next  objectionable  feature  of  this 
car  was  the  cooler,  which  was  located  only 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  in 
winter  time  was  sure  to  sweep  the  snow 
when  running,  thereby  retarding  progress 
and  causing  sudden  jerks  when  passing 
over  snow  banks.  As  a  result  we  broke  the 
axle  one  day.  much  to  our  chagrin  and 
to  the  amusement  of  all  the  little  boys  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  tires  of  this  ma* 
chine  were  of  the  single  tube  type,  and  I 
was  bothered  by  frequent  punctures.  In 
my  new  machine  I  have  clincher  double 
tube  tires,  which  have  given  far  more  sat- 
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i;>iaciory  rc»uUs.  Ouc  ui  our  greatest 
troubles  wc  had  a  short  umc  later  when, 
while  going  up  Fifth  avenue;  the  engine 
stopped  and  refused  to  start,  in  spite  of  all 
examinations  and  attempts  at  repairs.  At 
last  wc  made  the  car  go — not  under  its 
own  power,  however,  but  by  means  of  the 
real  "original  2  horse  power."  On  the 
arrival  at  our  storage  station  we  discov- 
ered thai  the  teeth  of  a  pinion  inside  the 
engine  case,  which  operated  the  sparking 
device,  had  worn  very  much,  and  several 
teeth  had  broken  off.  The  pinion  was 
made  of  brass,  and  in, my  opinion  should 
have  been  made  of  steel  to  stand  the  strain 
of  a  higli  speed  motor.  In  general  the 
slow  speed  motors  are  to  be  preferred,  for 
the  wear  and  tear  is  less,  and  the  reserve 
power  greater. 

I  do  not  wish  to  recount  the  endless 
chain  of  troubles  I  had  with  this  car,  it 
being  actually  more  often  in  the  repair 
shop  than  in  use,  and  I  could  not  do  with- 
out a  team  of  horses  in  my  practice  be- 
sides. I  hear  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  car  arc  now  turning  out  a  better  ma- 
chine. 

Just  as  a  sailor  feels  when  reaching  the 
quiet  haven  after  a  stormy  passage,  so  does 
an  automobilist  when,  after  having  had 
endless  troubles  with  his  first  machine,  he 
gets  another  which  answers  his  purpose, 
goes  when  it  is  required  to,  does  not  get 
stuck  easily,  and  is  easily  repaired  when  it 
does.  While  I  was  looking  for  a  new  ma- 
chine I  noticed  a  number  of  friends  of 
mine,  physicians,  who  were  running  a  little 
vehicle  of  the  runabout  type,  which  was 
easily  handled  and  which  had  few  of  the 
drawbacks  that  my  first  one  possessed.  So 
I  tried  my  fortune  the  second  time.  I 
made  sure  to  have  double  tube  tires  put  on 
and  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  internal  m 
construction  of  the  vehicle  ■ 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  this  machine  to 
be  perfect,  but  it  has  been  and  is  still  very 
satisfactory  in  my  service.  The  troubles 
with  it  have  been  very  few  and  quickly 
remedied:  I  shall  describe  them,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  have 
not  gone  through  the  same  experience. 


AN   IMPROMPTU  GASKET. 

One  evening  after  a  whole  day's  work 
the  engine  refused  to  start,  in  spite  of  alt 
overhauling,  cleaning  of  the  plug,  exam- 
ination of  all  parts,  wires,  etc.  Everything 
seemed  in  order,  and  still  wc  could  not 
obtain  an  explosion.  Giving  the  case  up 
as  a  hopeless  one,  we  called  up  an  expert 
by  *phone,  who.  for  the  moderate  charge 
of  $2  and  with  five  seconds'  work,  did  the 
magic  trick.  All  that  was  the  matter  was 
that  the  contact  screw  of  the  coil  had 
worked  loose  and  moved  out  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  the  knowledge  of  it  may  save  the  au- 
tomobilist lots  of  work  and  lots  of  lan- 
guage of  the  kind  the  little  boys  consider 
manly.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
me  once  or  twice  since,  but  it  has  not  cost 
me  $2  again  nor  any  loss  of  time.  Another 
time  we  blew  out  the  asbestos  gasket  be- 
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Iween  the  cylinder,  which  mishap  proved 
A  valuable  lesson,  as,  having  no  other  ma- 
terial on  hand,  wc  made  a  packing  out  of 
an  ordinary  piece  of  cardboard,  oiled  on 
both  sides,  which  took  us  home  all  right, 
where  we  could  put  in  a  new  asbestos  g^s* 


Tbe  Gasoline   Vehicle    for  the  City 

t  Doctor. 


Ulli: 


By  Dh,  G.  R.  Pisek. 

The  doctor  who  makes  up  his  mind  to 

scard  the  horse  and  get  the  modern  phy- 

ician's  conveyance  will  meet  many  prob- 

ms  to  solve.     In  spite  of  all  he  will  read 

and   all    his   good   automobile   friends   tell 

him  he  will  learn  a  great  deal  by  personal 

pefience,    be    this    experience    sad    or 

ilherwise. 

The  gasoline  vehicle  which  can  be  rec- 

kommended   for  the  city  doctor   is  of   the 
light    runabout    type.     The    carriages    are 
Easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  care  for.    They 
bave  an  ample  mileage  on  iheir  supply  of 
gasoline.     There   is  nothing   to   watch   but 
ihe  road.     It  can  be  left  standing  in  front 
of  the  bouse  unattended  and  it  is  quiet  in 
operation. 
^B  When  I  first  had  the  auto  intoxication  I 
^'owned    a   heavy   gasoline   phiton,   of   the 
earlier  type,  which  was,  if  nothing  else,  an 
ejiccllent  teacher;  for  the  parts  were  poorly 
made,    and    those   needing   most   attention 
were    in    the    most   inaccessible   positions. 
There  was  more  power  than  necessary  for 
.       use  in  the  city  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
I       down  the  noise,  as  there  was  no  means  of 
throttling.     The  weight  of  the  carriage  and 
1      vibration  occasioned  much  trouble  with  the 
lingle  tube  tires.     I  never  felt  sure  of  gei- 
iDg  home  without  some  kind  of  tinkering 
at  the  machinery  or  running  gear: 
This  I  set  forth  to  support  my  position 

ris  an  advocate  of  the  light  runabout  ma- 
chine for  city  work. 
Having  sold  my  heavy  automobile,  I 
determined  to  profit  by  experience  and 
bought  a  gasoline  runabout,  of  strong  and 
Simple  construction,  weighing  about  800 
poands  and  fitted  with  double  tube  clincher 
tires.  This  carriage  has  served  me  well 
w<J  laithfully,  even  exceeding  my  anticipa- 
liotti  I  have  had  my  days  in  the  repair 
shops,  but  this  has  always  been  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  some  part  worn  by 
the  hard  usage  or  for  adding  some  im- 
provement invented  by  the  manufacturer. 
1  have  never  been  towed  home  in  this 
iMchine,  although  the  experience  was  not 
no*  to  me  in  the  older  type. 

Adjustments  and  repairs  of  a  minor 
fhifidcr  arc  made  by  myself  or  my  self 
''lined  chauffeur.  To  avoid  the  necessity 
**'  rtpairs,  my  practice  has  been  to  give 
^fw  whole  carriage  a  day  off  once  a  month 
•0'  s  thorough  overhauling  and  cleansing. 
Ai!  nuts  are  tested  and  worn  parts  replaced 
i'  itfcessary.  Old  oil  in  engine  and  gears 
» tlfircd  out  with  a  bath  of  kerosene.  In 
*ftflrt,  the  machine  is  treated  at   least  de- 


cently in  return  lor  the  hard  service  ex- 
pected oi  it  by  the  physician. 

li  the  doctor  will  equip  his  carriage  with 
an  apron  and  chain  guard  he  wilt  save  his 
machinery  and  prevent  frequent  adjust- 
ments of  his  chain. 

That  the  automobile  is  the  vehicle  for 
the  doctor  goes  without  saying.  It  is  for 
him  to  choose  the  kind  of  machine  that  is 
to  do  his  work  from  the  many  good  ones 
in  the  market.  He  will  not  get  an  ideal 
machine,  but  he  can  get  a  practical  one. 

The  automobile  which  will  in  the  near 
future  be  built  especially  for  the  doctors 
will  be  of  moderate  power,  strong  in  con- 
struction, parts  easily  getatable,  air  cooled 
m  winter,  automaiically  oiled,  and  parts 
protected  from  the  mud  of  the  road.  The 
passengers  will  be  protected  from  rain  and 
winter  wind,  and  the  heat  from  the  engine 
will  be  utilized  in  inclement  weather. 

When  Ihe  manufacturer  gives  us  a  vehi- 
cle of  this  description  we  will  sit  down  and 
write  for  more. 


The  Electric  the  City  Doctor's  Auto. 

By  Dr.  J.   GeoifCE  Sauer. 

Unattended,  safe,  motionless,  at  the 
street  curb  in  all  kinds  of- weather,  during 
any  season  of  the  year,  for  any  desired 
length  of  time,  then  instantly,  silently  and 
fusslessly  startable  by  the  application  of  a 
mysterious  invisible  power;  in  line  on  a 
bridge  or  through  the  crowded  street, 
winding  always  clear  of  danger,  is  this 
ghostly,  silent  little  native  electric  auto  of 
the  city  doctor  of  today. 

Great  speed  and  economy  of  power  pro- 
duction, conditions  usually  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  safety  and  comfort,  are  sec- 
ondary factors  of  very  small  weight  in  the 
balance  of  choice  with  the  auto  wise  doc- 
tor of  automobile  experience,  who  hereto- 
fore frequently  sat  beside  the  bedside  of 
his  patient,  with  his  mind  upon  a  question- 
able safety,  his  person  and  his  clothes  im- 
pregnated with  a  mixture  of  gasoline,  oil, 
water  and  soot,  his  hands  calloused,  burned 
and  scratched,  until  that  necessary  fine  tac- 
tile sense  was  destroyed.  These  auto  using 
machinists  of  the  human  body  are  finally 
coming  to  a  very  wise  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  attention  required  by  their  autos 
is  directly  subtracted  from  the  attention 
which  they  give  their  patients,  and  that 
the  attention  which  they  give  their  patients 
is  directly  commensurate  with  their  wel- 
fare. 

A  STEAMER 

was  my  first  nutomobile  venture.  It  took 
more  than  one  year  over  3.000  miles  of 
New  York  city  streets,  with  a  total  aver- 
age cost  of  7%  cents  per  mile  and  an  un- 
avoidable lay  up  of  over  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  time  to  become  convinced  that  thi.s 
beautiful  little  steam  engine,  with  its 
charming,  evenly  appliable  and  quick 
responding  power,  had  an  irremediably 
5.ensitivc  and  very  fragile  water  gauge,  an 
irreparably  troublesome  burner,  a  super- 
fluity  of  troublesome,   always   hot   needle, 


check  and  safety  valves,  and  various  other 
hand  soiling  devices,  all  oi  which  seemed 
to  be  done  away  with  in 

THE    GASOLINE    MOTOR    CAR, 

which  was  my  next  important  venture.  It 
took  less  than  three  months,  over  500  miles 
of  these  same  streets  during  the  most  favor- 
able season  of  the  year  1900,  at  an  average 
cost  of  21  cents  per  running  mile  and  an 
average  compulsory  lay  up  of  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  time,  to  karn  that  the 
then  most  popular  American  gasoline  au- 
tomobile (for  the  doctor's  use  necessitat- 
ing an  average  of  three  stops  per  mile)  was 
a  grimy,  unreliable  nuisance;  a  back  break- 
ing, cranky  ignition  apparatus,  a  stinking, 
horse  frightening,  noisy  exhaust,  a  filthy, 
spattering,  wasteful  oiling  system,  which 
dearly  marked  out  the  location  of  home, 
patients  and  friends.  Subjugation  to  the 
diciatiiins  of  an  ineflicient  and  extortionate 
concern  who  appeared  to  have  control  of 
lepairs  and  the  furnishing  of  parts  made 
up  a  set  of  conditions  which  set  me  to 
thinking.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
requircmcnis  of  the  public  automobile  cab 
service  so  nearly  resembled  the  automo- 
bile requirements  of  the  city  doctor  that 
I  took  the  matter  seriously  and  scientifi- 
cally. I  reasoned  that  I  had  here  a  well 
tried,  established  power  criterion,  which 
was  the  result  of  mature,  expert  conclusion 
and  had  stood  the  steady  test  of  time  and 
experience.  During  the  summer  of  1901  I 
placed  my  order  for 

AN    ELECTRIC. 

I  have  now  (to  dale)  piloted  this  little 
machine  over  5.000  miles  in  all  kmds  of 
weather,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  a  total  average  cost  of  3^  cents  per 
mile,  and  a  voluntary  lay  up  of  less  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  entire  time.  This  ma- 
chine carries  me  about  all  day.  It  lights 
my  residence  by  night.  It  furnishes  the 
necessary  current  to  operate  a  large  18 
inch  Ruhmkorff  coil  for  X-ray  work  in 
my  practice.  It  operates  several  small 
motors  for  fans,  power,  static  machines, 
etc.  In  fact.  I  have  been  most  agreeably 
and  profitably  surprised,  and  almost  daily 
I  am  finding  new  uses  for  this  little  store- 
house of  energy  which  seems  inexhaustible. 
Frequently  have  we  towed  our  friends,  but 
we  have  never  yet  been  towed. 

TO  SUM   UP. 

Personally  my  ownership  of  automobiles 
(of  which  I  have  had  four)  other  than 
electrics  has  been  a  circumstance  of  mis- 
fortune, born  of  inexperience.  My  former 
mistakes  and  past  experiences  have  awoke 
in  me  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tive superiority  (for  the  city  doctor)  of  the 
matchless,  sparkless,  yet  incandescently 
luminous,  cool,  little  native  electric  run- 
about, which,  in  the  moment  of  crowding 
and  danger,  mysteriously  and  without  vis- 
ible eflfort  suddenly  develops  many  times 
its  normally  rated  energy,  gliding  through 
silently  and  in  safety,  leaving  its  cumber- 
some, pantinjr.  grimy,  foreign  born  rival  in 
the  entanglement  of  the  crowded  street  ac- 
cident vainly  clutching  high  and  low  gears. 
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until  the  absence  oi  that  ill  smelling  gaso- 
lineous  breath  of  exhaustion  denotes  that 
the  doctor  prays  that  even  a  crank's  as- 
sistance will  start  up  a  spark  of  Ufe.  and 
cause  it  to  pant  for  breath  again. 
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New    Vork  State. 

Three  Years'  Experience    with    the 

I  Automobile. 

By  Gregory  Doyle,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
When  the  locomotive  was  first  spoken 
oi  as  a  probability,  many  people  would  not 
even  listen  to  such  an  innovation,  and 
strongly  opposed  it.  saying  among  other 
things  that  the  noise  and  rumbling  that 
would  be  created  by  such  iron  monsters 
would  be  unbearable  and  disastrous  for  the 
entire  community.  The  opposition  to  their 
introduction  was  even  fierce  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  So  with  the  sewing 
machine;  when  first  introduced  it  was 
laughed  to  scorn  by  many,  and  it  became 
a  comnitin  saying  that  a  scwmg  machine 
tliat  wore  slippers  was  the  only  successful 
and  reliable  kind.  The  telephone  was.  for 
a  time,  looked  upon  as  a  mere  toy,  and 
only  fit  to  amuse  addle  patcd  imbeciles. 

■       The  old  saying,  "Times  change  and  we 
change  with  them,"  still  holds  good.  Com- 
pare those  times  and  notions  with  the  ac- 
I         complisliments  of  today  and  behold  how 

■  our  progenitors  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  above  great  inven- 
tions. History  certainly  repeals  itself  in 
the  matter  of  new  departures  and  great  in- 
ventions. Today  the  automobile  is  op- 
posed and  its  advocates  derided  by  a  great 
many  people,  who  really  cannot  explain 
their  opposition  more  lucidly  than  to  say 
they  "never  did  care  for  new  fangled  fix- 
in  *S,  and  don't  like  the  consamed  things 
anyway." 

A  more  serious  opposition  is  rendered 
by  so  called  lawmakers  who  arc  forever 
trying  to  hamper  automobilists  with  ob- 
structive legislation.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  admit  that  senseless  scorching 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  men 
afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  their  per- 
sistent raids  on  the  latest  great  advance  in 
highway  locomotion. 

As  to  racing,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  it 
unless  confined  to  race  tracks,  or  roads  es- 
pecially set  apart  to  test  the  speed  and  pow- 
er of  the  diiTerent  makes  of  machines.  The 
great  majority  of  serious  accidents  arc  the 
results  of  senseless  scorching  on  the  high- 
ways, gross  carelessness  or  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  would  be  chauffeur.  No 
man  should  attempt  to  run  an  automobile 
until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  its 
parts  and  its  limit  of  power.  He  endan- 
gers himself  and  others  by  trying  to  run 
it  on  cheek  lubricated  with  gall.  Guess- 
work will  not  do;  the  laws  of  mechanical 
science    will    not    yield    to    whims    or    be 
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coaxed  into  submission,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  the  old  gray  marc, 

PUBUCATION   OF   ACaHENTS. 

Your  publication  of  accidents  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  fair  minded  people.  Much- 
is  to  be  learned  by  carefully  rcrieciing  on 
the  causes  of  such  mishaps.  If  any  manu- 
facturers object  to  such  publicalicn,  ii  is 
through  a  fear  of  publicity  that  may  affect 
their  particular  make.  Right  here  let  me 
say  that  some  manufacturers  are  not  as 
careful  as  they  should  be  in  turning  out 
good  workmanship,  or  at  least  the  work 
is  not  properly  inspected  and  tested  before 
leaving  the  shop.  For  instance,  the  steam 
throttle  on  my  carriage  was  so  carelessly 
put  together  that  the  screw  holding  the 
lever  became  loosened  and  fell  off  when  I 
was  out  on  the  road  with  a  friend.  When 
I  wished  to  stop  the  machine  I  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  My  friend  became  greatly 
alarmed,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  until  my  wits 
came  to  my  rescue  and  told  me  to  put  out 
the  fire,  which  I  promptly  did,  and  thereby 
prevented  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
accident.  I  might  also  have  stopped  the 
engine  by  throwing  the  reverse  lever  on 
the  centre,  but  the  occurrence  being  so 
unexpected  I  did-  not  think  of  it  for  the 
moment.  At  another  time  the  flimsy 
sheet  iron  straps  that  were  supposed  to 
hold  the  gasoline  tank  in  place  gave  way, 
letting  it  drop  down  until  sustained  only 
by  the  supply  pipe,  which,  fortunately,  did 
not  break.  At  one  time  I  was  stalled  on 
the  road  by  the  pipes  becoming  clogged 
with  carbonized  gasoline  as  a  result  of  the 
very  small  calibre  of  the  connecting  joints. 
This  is  a  serious  mistake  that  should  be 
remedied.  Makers  say  that  if  the  pipes 
were  larger  the  machine  would  be  heavier. 
I  for  one  would  be  very  willing  to  have  a 
little  more  weight  added  if  it  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  machine. 

As  to  handling  the  automobile  on  the 
road,  I  have  always  been  very  careful,  and 
as  a  result  have  not  had  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, excepting  as  above  recorded,  and  a 
few  tire  punctures,  although  I  have  been 
using  a  machine  three  years  and  have 
traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  it.  I 
notice  that  many  amateur  chauffeurs  act  a 
good  deal  like  novices  with  the  camera;  the 
latter  want  to  snapshot  about  everything 
they  sec,  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  so 
with  the  new  automobiltst;  be  is  suddenly 
filled  with  a  desire,  no  doubt  created  by 
his  exalted  position  at  the  throttle,  to  out- 
run everything  on  the  road,  to  cut  flour- 
ishes and  pigeon  wings  and  to  show  off 
generally.  It  is  the  indulgence  in  just 
such  monkeyshines  that  is  responsible  for 
a  great  many  of  the  avoidable  accidents. 
Scorching  on  the  highways  is  another  de- 
gree of  lunacy  which  is  the  cause  of  many 
disastrous  results.  Persons  who  indulge 
in  ragtime  speed  with  the  automobile 
seem  to  forget  the  great  risks  assumed  for 
themselves  and  others;  a  loose  bolt,  a 
burst  tire,  a  broken  chain  or  a  deranged 
steering  gear  might  hurl  the  madcap  into 
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eternity,  or,  what  is  worse,  might  seriously 
injure  some  innocent  pedestrian. 

When  the  novelty  of  the  automobile 
and  its  experimental  stage  shall  have  com- 
pletely passed  we  will  not  hear  of  so  many 
casualties  due  to  verdancy  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  operators.  I  say  experi- 
mcmal  stage,  for  the  automobile,  although 
rapidly  improving,  is  yet  far  from  a  state 
of  perfection.  When  the  electric  automo- 
bile will  run  lOO  mites  on  a  smgle  charge 
and  be  reliable  in  all  other  respects,  I 
think  we  will  be  as  near  perfection  as  any 
reasonable  man  cuuld  wish  for. 

GASOLINE    vs.    STEAM. 

The  gasoline  automobile  is  fast  coming 
to  the  front,  and  with  a  few  objectionable 
features  removed,  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  traveling  public.  The  present  objec- 
tions to  most  machines  of  that  order  arc 
the  noise,  the  smell  and  the  vibrations. 
They  are  among  the  handiest,  in  other  re- 
spects, for  physicians,  as  they  do  not  re- 
quire at  much  attention  as  do  steam 
machines;  but  when  they  get  out  of 
order,  especially  far  from  "home  and 
mother,"  they  are  about  as  mysterious  as 
boarding  house  hash.  It  takes  an  expert 
to  find  out  the  difficulty,  and  even  he  is 
often  unequal  to  the  task.  They  are  often 
lugged  home  by  the  noble  hay  motor,  with 
the  once  haughty  chauffeur  perched  on  his 
lofty  seat  with  one  hand  on  the  steering 
handle  and  the  other  gently  spread  over 
his  humiliated  features. 

When,  after  careful  instruction  and  prac- 
tical demonstration,  I  first  began  to  run  an 
automobile  alone  I  felt  as  timid  and  nerv- 
ous as  a  young  colt  before  a  screeching  lo- 
comotive, but  as  time  wore  on  and  experi- 
ence ripened,  I  found  pleasure  in  my  daily 
rides,  and  now,  after  an  extended  experi- 
ence. I  feel  safer  in  it  than  I  would  behind 
a  well  fed.  horse. 

The  steam  machine  has  some  advan- 
tages above  all  others,  as  it  runs  more 
smoothly,  is  noiseless  and  free  from  odor 
and  vibration.  It  is  also  a  great  hill 
climber.  The  power  can  be  nicely  gradu-  ^| 
ated,  and  the  sensation  when  riding  is  ^" 
more  pleasant  than  in  any  vehicle  yet 
made. 

As  to  the  choice  for  physicians  between 
gasoline  and  steam  machines,  much  depends 
on  the  taste  of  ihe  individual.  When  the 
gasoline  machine  is  in  good  running  order 
it  requires  less  care  than  a  steam  machine. 
The  latter,  however,  is  easily  repaired 
when  out  of  order,  and  lacks  the  mysteri- 
ous arrangements  with  which  the  gasoline 
engine  is  pregnant.  An  ordinary  machin- 
ist can  generally  restore  a  steam  machine 
to  usefulness,  but,  as  I  have  intimated,  it 
requires  an  expert  to  start  a  stalled  gaso- 
line rig.  Whatever  machine  a  man  has,  it 
must  be  cared  for  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  favorite  horse  might  be. 
After  coming  in  from  a  run  the  steering 
gear,  the  brake  and  all  the  bolts,  chains, 
pumps,  etc..  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  in  case  of  a  steamer  be  sure  that  the 
fire  is  entirely  out.     After  the  machine  it 
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nicely  cleaned  up  it  is  proper  to  imme- 
diately put  it  in  order  for  the  next  run  or 
emergency  call  The  house  for  storing  the 
automobile  should  be  equipped  with  all 
the  necessary  facilities  for  cleaning,  refill- 
iog  and  ordinary  repairs. 

"autogowum." 

I  call  the  little  house  where  my  automo- 
ile  is  stored  the  "autogorium/'  The 
name  is  suggestive,  euphonious,  easily  pro- 
nounced and  easily  remembered.  I  sug- 
gested this  term  over  two  years  ago  in  an 
article  published  in  The  Horseless  Age. 
Since  then  many  have  adopted  the  name 
and  like  it  much  better  than  "garage." 
This  last  term  is  anything  but  suggestive 
or  euphonious.  It  has  a  disagreeable,  rau- 
cous sound,  and  when  spoken  over  the 
telephone  or  at  a  distance  sounds  so  much 
like  the  word  "carriage"  that  it  often  cre- 
ates confusion  as  to  what  is  really  meant 

I  have  often  been  asked  as  to  the  origin 

I  of  autogorium.  If  we  cannot  find  all  the 
roots  in  regular  order,  we  can  fix  up  the 
words  out  of  stray  fragments.  For  in- 
stance, we  might  say  that  "auto"  means 
self;  the  meaning  of  the  good  old  English 
word  "go"  is  self  evident  to  every  scorcher 
ftt  least,  and  the  termination  "rium"  is 
suggestive  of  a  receptacle  for  people,  mer- 
chandise, etc.  as  auditorium,  emporium, 
natatorium.  et  al. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  articles  in  The  Horseless  Age  on 
**actual  experiences  on  the  road"  make 
very  profitable  reading.  I  have  learned 
more  from  them  than  from  all  the  theories 
hat  have  been  advanced  regarding  the 
est  modes  of  handling  automobiles,  the 
rarest  way  to  avoid  accidents,  etc. 
Good  roads  arc  almost  as  indispensable 
(for  the  auiomobilist  as  steel  rails  are  for 
itbe  locomotive  engineer.  The  unpaved 
treets  in  our  cities  are  much  worse  than 
|the  country  roads,  and  are  often  nearly 
ub  deep  with  mud  and  arc  the  dumping 
ound  for  broken  bottles,  rusty  nails  and 
■debris  of  every  description,  so  destructive 
:o  pneumatic  tires.  This  abuse  should  be 
oked  after  by  the  municipal  authorities 
f  every  city. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  automo- 
bding  will  cease  to  be  a  novelty,  and  the 
number  of  horses  contaminating  our 
streets  and  wearing  out  our  pavements  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  thereby  lessening  ex- 
pense for  taxpayers,  who  have  to  spend 
tnormous  sums  yearly  to  keep  the  streets 
in  repair  and  in  sanitary  condition. 

A  grand  revolution  in  travel  is  certainly 
»t  hand,  and  the  present  generation  will 
live  to  see  improvements  in  locomotion 
developed  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  the 
grandest  accomplishments  of  the  present' 
day. 
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A  Year's  Experience  with  Horseless 
Carriages. 

By  Dr.  Cbauncey  Carey. 
November    i,    1901,    I    bought    a    three 
*haled,  air  cooled  gasoline  runabout,  and 


by  April  I,  1902,  I  had  driven  it  about 
2,000  miles  without  a  single  serious  mis- 
hap. Of  course  I  had  to  contend  with 
some  functional  troubles  that  belong  to 
horseless  vehicles.  The  manufacturers  fur- 
nished me  with  most  explicit  directions 
concerning  its  running  and  care,  dwelling 
on  thorough  lubrication  as  a  matter  of  par- 
amount importance,  besides  especially  fa- 
voring me  with  a  blue  print  of  the  engine. 
I  studied  the  little  machme  as  you  would 
study  a  lesson  in  geometry  unlit  I  had 
completely  mastered  every  detail  I 
learned  its  minutest  anatomy  and  its  phy- 
siological sounds  until  the  slightest  devia- 
tion would  aid  me  in  locating  the  most 
trifling  derangement  of  the  valve  setting 
or  ignition  apparatus.  The  result  was 
most  gratifying,  for  I  was  never  towed  in. 
and  never  walked  a  step  on  account  of  the 
machine's  inefficiency.  The  three  wheeler 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  reliable 
runabouts  for  the  city  physician  that  I 
know. 

Of  course  the  little  machine  was  severe- 
ly criticised  on  account  of  not  having  an- 
other wheel,  but  that  prejudice  was  entire- 
ly overcome  after  it  had  been  seen  on  the 
streets  every  day  all  winter,  when  every 
other  machine  was  in  storage.  I  took 
drives  of  8  and  10  miles  into  suburban 
towns  every  week,  sometimes  when  there 
were  2  feet  of  snow.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  three  wheeler  is  that  near- 
ly four-fifths  of  your  weight  is*on  the  trac- 
tion wheels,  which  insures  greater  traction 
through  mud,  wet  snow  and  on  ice,  be- 
sides reducing  skidding  to  a  minimunft. 

The  wheel  base  is  short,  and  it  does  not 
ride  as  easily  as  a  longer  carriage.  Then 
the  lateral  movements  are  greater  than  in 
a  four  wheel  vehicle.  Otherwise  it  had 
manifold  advantages.  It  controlled  easily 
in  a  crowded  street  or  in  an  alley.  When 
you  met  a  frightened  horse,  vis  a  vis,  you 
could  turn  around  in  your  own  length  and 
away,  thereby  averting,  possibly,  a  serious 
accident. 

SIGHING   FOR  OTHER  WORLDS  TO   CONQUER. 

Naturally  enough  the  American  is  never 
satisfied :  and  after  having  mastered 
square  root  he  hurries  on  into  cube.  The 
three  wheeler  had  become  monotonous 
and  unexciting.  You  gave  it  a  quarter  turn, 
and  whether  the  thermometer  was  8°  be- 
low zero  or  90**  in  the  shade,  it  would  in- 
variably go.  You  make  your  calls  or  take 
a  pleasure  ride  and  come  back,  turn  oflf 
your  spark  and  gasoline,  and  resume  your 
office  duties.  It  ceased  to  be  spicy.  So 
one  bright,  springtime  day.  I  sold  it. 
heartlessly,  as  I  have  seen  the  faithful  old 
horse  sold.  After  floundering  around  a 
few  days  among  the  glittering  possibilities 
I  purchased  a  four  wheeler.  It  was  a 
handsome,  slim,  sleek  and  slender  racer,  a 
typical  thoroughbred  in  its  contour.  But 
it  was  too  slim,  and  I  came  to  grief.  My 
first  trip  was  a  10  mile  drive  and  return 
over  a  beautiful  macadam  road.  It  was  a 
dream.     I  never  had  had  such  a  delightful 


and  fast  ride.  I  came  prancing  into  the 
barn,  and.  upon  applying  my  brake,  whidi 
seemed  inefficient,  pushed  my  reverse  by 
into  the  high  speed  and  went  through  the 
barn,  tearing  slivers  of!  the  laundry  and 
up  two  steps  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  dull 
and  sickening  thud.  I  finished  landing  on 
my  feet  by  picking  myself  out  of  the 
screen  door.  My  son  and  I  pushed  the 
lovely  but  somewhat  deiaccd  machine 
back  into  the  barn.  The  wind  was  nearly 
out  of  my  sails,  but  I  managed  to  raise 
enough  to  christen  it. 

Whose  fault  was  it?  The  makers,  of 
course.  Are  they  not  supposed  to  make 
them  *'fooI  proof"?  Suffice  it  to  say  I 
fixed  it  so  a  horse  wouldn't  pull  it  by 
again,  by  tightenmg  the  reverse  band. 
This  accident  was  my  own  fault,  although 
the  manufacturers  had  not  at  this  time  sent 
me  directions.  In  the  first  place  I  had  so 
completely  familiarized  myself  with  the 
three  wheeler  that  I  was  a  victim  of  over 
confidence.  Now  here  is  a  point  well  to 
be  remembered,  the  difference  of  ma- 
chines. Having  no  reverse  on  my  former 
machine  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  re- 
verses that  met  me  with  this  one. 

The  next  day  I  screwed  up  my  courage 
and  took  another  ride.  It  was  pleasantly 
uneventful,  as  was  the  next  and  the  next 
The  second  week  I  was  stalled  two  blocks 
from  my  oflice  by  a  leaky  atomizer  float 
I  had  it  soldered  by  a  gasoline  engine  ex- 
pert and  we  started  for  a  ride  one  hour 
before  my  office  hours  (10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  ra.) 
began.  The  car  ran  beautifully  for  a  miles, 
when  it  stopped  abruptly  with  a 

BENT   EXHAUST   VALVE   KOU. 

I  returned  on  a  trolley  car  while  he 
straightened  the  rod.  The  car  arrived  at 
1:30  p.  m.  This  was  also  my  fault  The 
.  rod  ran  tightly  and  should  have  been  more 
thoroughly  oiled.  There  might  be  a  ques- 
tion really  as  to  the  fault 

The  next  week  the  hill  climber  slipped, 
and  instead  of  tightening  the  band  and 
lubricating  the  gears  thoroughly,  1  gasolined 
the  band  and  unavoidably  the  gears.  The 
consequence  was  stripped  gears  and  three 
days  more  for  repairs.  My  fault,  direc- 
tions or  no  directions.  The  next  week  a 
burst  and  collapsed  tire  18  miles  from 
home.  Drove  home  on  rim.  ruining  tire, 
rim  and  mud  fenders.  My  fault — state  of 
frenzy.  Next  week  9  miles  from  home 
and  2  miles  from  a  little  town,  the  right 
hind 

AXLE    BROKB   OFF 

near  the  hub  while  passing  a  dangerous 
place  in  the  narrows.  Loose  wheel  ran  off 
the  bank  and  nearly  down  into  the  river. 
The  machine  stopped  of  its  own  accord, 
as  the  brake  would  not  hold  with  one 
wheel  off.  Here's  an  argument  in  favor 
of  having  a  brake  on  each  hind  wheel. 
My  companion — a  dentist,  and  owner  of  a 
three  wheeler— and  I  alighted.  The  pic- 
tyre  was  disappointing  to  me  and  he  saw 
evidence  of  it  in  my  countenance.  After  a 
few  minutes   of  absolute  silence  he  said: 
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"Well,  doctor,  I  told  you  that  you  would 
come  back  to  a  three  wheeler,"  His  hu- 
mor amused  mc  50  much  we  started  hap- 
pily in  quest  ot  the  missing  wheel,  which 
required  twenty  minutes  lo  find.  After- 
ward wc  walked  back  to  town  and  pro- 
cured the  services  of  a  farmer  with  a  team 
to  tow  us  back.  In  going  down  a  long 
hill  the  machine  ran  into  his  wagon,  not- 
withstanding the  skid  underneath  the  axle, 
and  barked  it  wofully.  I  fell  then  like  the 
fellow  who  had  been  out  to  a  champagne 
supper — all  lie  wanted  for  breakfast  was  a 
"kind  word  and  an  orange.'^ 

ICNmON    rROUBL£Sj  TOO. 

Three  weeks  after  a  similar  fate  met  the 
left  hind  axle  spindle,  and  a  little  later 
both  steering  knuckles  gave  out.  These 
parts  were  all  replaced  by  the  company 
and  were  made  stronger.  I  was  stalled 
again  by  an  unreliable  bpark  coil  and  by 
an  inetFicicnt  buzzLT.  The  latter  has  no 
place  in  a  horseless  carriage.  A  few  days 
after  the  engine  worked  badly,  being 
badly  gummed  up,  owing  to  poor  lubricat- 
ing oil.  I.ubrication  is  an  important  fea- 
ture in  a  gas  engine.  I  use  nothing  now 
but  vafVoHne.  My  next  trouble  occurred 
when  a 

RADIUS    KOD   LOOSENED 

in  a  critical  place  in  the  road  and  dropped, 
nearly  upsetting  me.  It  should  be  securely 
fastened  and  locked.  I  was  stalled  19 
miles  from  home  one  dark,  rainy  night  on 
account  of  mud  flying  into  machinery, 
clutches  and  atomizer.  Cause,  inetlficient 
mud  guards  on  front  wheels.  I  have  a 
pair  on  now  that  are  large  enough  for 
wings  to  a  flying  machine. 

LEAKY  TANKS  AND  RADIATOR. 
I  have  thought  many  times,  when  will 
the  evolution  of  this  machine  cease?  Gas- 
oline tank  sprang  a  leak  and  delayed  a 
trip  four  hours.  Radiator  sprang  a  h  ak  in 
an  interesting  part  of  a  trip.  Water  tank 
also  sprank  a  leak  on  another  trip  and 
short  circuited  my  batteries.  The  cam 
gear  wheel  was  stripped  by  a  stone  being 
thrown  into  it  by  the  front  wheel.  This 
defect  was  remedied  by  the  new  mud  fend- 
ers. Several  less  important  things  have 
occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  that  char- 
acterized my  former  experiences,  which,  as 
I  thought  then,  had  grown  tedious. 

BUYS    AN    AIR  COOL£0  POUR   WHEELER. 

In  my  disappointment  and  desperation  I 
bought  a  second  hand  four  wheeler,  gaso- 
line, air  cooled — the  same  make  as  the 
three  wheeler  which  had  ser\'ed  me  so  well. 
I  wish  I  might  mention  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  purchased,  because 
I  bought  this  car  from  his  own  personal 
description,  "unsight  and  unseen/*  and  it's 
a  6ner  car  than  I  bought.  He  added  a 
new  tire  and  all  of  the  accessories  he  had 
accumulated  in  three  or  four  months. 
Long  may  he  live!  And  here  comes  an- 
other thought:  Automobilists  arc  not  only 
royal,  but  loyal. 


Well,  with  the  new  machme,  to  satiate 
my  longings  for  an  occasional  uninterrupt- 
ed ride,  I  went  along  with  my  improve- 
ments and  reinforcements  on  the  unfor- 
tunate car.  And  today  it  forcibly  reminds 
me  of  a  little  patient  1  had  over  twenty 
years  ago.  She  had  measles,  whooping 
cough,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria and  ended  the  second  year  with  ar- 
ticular rheumatism.  But  we — the  ever 
faithful  mother  and  I — stuck  by  her  until 
she  thoroughly  convalesced  and  outvied 
all  of  her  classmates,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  In  justice  to  the  makers  of  my 
machine  I  would  say  that  they  have 
promptly  and  cheerfully  replaced  every 
defective  part,  and  claim  that  my  experi- 
ence, which  truly  is  not  overdrawn,  is  an 
absolute  exception. 

GENERAL   DEDUCTIONS. 

From  my  foregoing  practical  experience 
with  an  ill  fated  horseless  wugon  you 
would  naturally  deduct  the  following:  If 
you  are  not  mechanically  inclined  (I  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  successful  physician 
and  surgeon  who  is  not)  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  buy  an  automobile.  It  must 
certainly  have  the  most  intelligent  and 
personal  painstaking  care  if  you  are  to 
derive  pleasure  and  supreme  satisfaction. 
When  you  do  buy  a  machine  procure  one 
that  is  high  priced,  which  means  ef^ciency, 
strength  and  durability.  Then  study  every 
detail  and  become  so  completely  its  mas- 
ter that  you  will  be  confident  and  restful 
while  driving  it.  Readers  of  The  Horse- 
less Age  who  have  read  Robin  Damon's 
articles  cannot  help  being  edified  and  en- 
lightened— because  ihcy  are  composed 
from  plain  truths,  born  of  a  ripe  experi- 
ence, and  tersely  and  comprehensively 
written. 

At  present  I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  ever 
own  another  horse,  at  least  until  I  am 
deep  into  the  sere  and  yellow.  I  have  had 
too  much  pleasure  to  forego  automobiling. 
Of  course,  I  have  had  my  troubles,  but 
they  were  not  serious  and  really  awakened 
my  old  time  *'sticktoiiiveness,"  and  with 
a  year  or  more  of  rich  experience  with  a 
gasoline  engine  I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall 
ever  be  stalled  again,  unless  some  essential 
part  is  absolutely  broken.  With  perfect 
ignition.  y6  per  cent,  gasoline  (no  lower). 
valvoline  gas  engine  oil.  and  a  reliable 
carburetor,  you  can  ride  and  ride  to  your 
heart's  content. 

THE   75    CENTS    AN    HOUR    GASOLINE    EXPERTS. 

I  would  emphasize  a  point  in  Mr.  Da- 
mon's article  of  December  3,  referring  to 
the  "75  cents  an  hour  gasoline  expert." 
He  was  under  this  expert's  care  for  three 
days  and  finally  set  his  own  igniter  points 
to  get  out  of  town.  Every  owner  of  an 
automobile  should  understand  this  point  as 
well  as  valve  setting,  if  he  docs  not  want 
to  become  a  victim  of  this  experL  I  say 
this  with  regret,  but  it  is  true.  I  saw  one 
put  the  piston  on  the  crank  shaft  and  re- 
verse the  exhaust  and  compression  strokes 
and    he    didn't    know    why     the     machine 


wouldn't  go.  This  is  why  I  claim  that  a 
physician,  versed  in  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, is  the  man  of  all  men  calculated  to 
get  the  greatest  good  out  of  a  horseless 
carriage. 

THE    PRACTICAL    SIDE. 
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What  the  expense  of  running  and  main 
taining  automobiles  would  be  to  the  gen 
eral  practitioner  of  medicine  I  could  not 
state  very  accurately,  as  1  make  few  calls 
and  have  used  my  machines  almost  entirely 
for  mental  and  physical  recreation.  I 
have,  however,  used  them  liberally  for 
that.  One  of  my  cars  was  one  of  the  first 
the  factory  turned  out.  and  I  might  say 
with  conservatism  was  a  veritable  failure, 
especially  regarding  details.  Consequent- 
ly the  expense  accruing  from  it  has  not 
been  inconsiderable.  Notwithstanding.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  my  automo- 
bile experience  has  not  cost  much  more 
than  the  maintenance  of  nice  rigs.  My  ^ 
disappointments  and  annoyances  will  serve  fl 
as  stepping  stones  to  belter  and  more 
economical  results  next  year,  when  I  an- 
ticipate a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Last 
year  people  wer^  hungry  for  fine  appear- 
ing cars  at  a  moderate  price,  and  were 
woefully  imposed  upon  by  manufacturers. 
This  year.  1903,  it  will  be  radically  diflfer- 
cnt,  and  much  credit  is  due  The  Horse- 
less Age  for  so  impartially  disseminating 
automobile  experiences.  This  is  a  pro- 
gressive age,  no  one  will  deny,  but  the 
fashion  changing  idea  in  automobile  con- 
struction will  not  prove  to  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  as  remunerative  as  they 
imagine  it  will.  You  can  change  the  style 
of  wearing  apparel  often,  because  the  ex- 
pense to  the  wearer  is  trivial  compared  to  ■ 
that  of  an  auto.  1  very  often  hear  this  re-  I 
mark:  "When  they  get  the  automobile 
past  its  everlasting,  ever  changing,  experi- 
mental stage,  I'll  buy  one,  but  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  one  every  spring."  The 
prospective  purchaser,  or  admirer,  of  an 
auto,  as  a  rule  does  not  understand  one 
machine  from  another;  and.  because  the 
styles  arc  ever  changing,  he  assumes  that 
the  vital  parts  are.  of  necessity,  also  being 
changed.  Every  city  and  country  road  is 
dotted  with  the  little  four  wheel  gasoline 
runabouts.  I  haven't  one  because  I  want- 
ed a  heavier  carriage,  but  I  regard  it  with 
veneration,  and  they  will  have  to  grow 
them  fast  this  year  to  keep  the  market 
supplied.  Why?  Principally  because  the 
man  who  had  one  last  year  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  run  it  this  year  (style  not  ma- 
terially changed),  and  his  neighbor  seeing 
him  satisfied  and  happy  with  his  last  year's 
machine  is  so  impressed  he,  too,  buys  one 
U  is  standard,  and  when  you  see  it  from 
year  to  year  practically  unchanged  you 
naturally  infer  that  it  has  passed  the  stage 
of  evolution.  If  a  company's  machine  is 
not  matured,  why  not  keep  it  in  the  shell 
until  it  is?  I  favor  improvements,  but  I 
believe  that  every  car  in  the  main  should 
have  its  original  individuality  preserved,  so 
that  a  customer  ivould  not  feel  from  yetr 


to  year  evcrUstingly  conscious  that  he 
^■as  'setting  in  a  last  year's  nest"  The 
sacrifice  in  selling  second  hand  machines 
and  buying  new  ones  is  too  great  for  any 
but  the  milhonaire.  and  I  would  suggest 
buying  a  standard  car,  learning  it.  keeping 
it  in  first  class  condition  and  sticking  to  it 
until  jt  appears  too  antiquated.  If  the 
makers  should  alter  its  features  until  its 
ouncr  wituld  scarcely  recognize  it,  then 
rd  sell  it  and  procure  one  whose  type 
remained  more  permanent.  I  have  not 
referred  to  steam  machines  because,  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  auto  fever,  while 
ridmg  with  a  friend  in  one  it  caught  on 
nrc,  Jt  was  not  serious  at  all,  but  fright- 
ened and  naturally  prejudiced  me.  We  all 
know  they  are  powerful  and  reliable,  and 
not  in  the  ii»inority. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  any  busi- 
ness or  professional  man  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile, ft  will  improve  his  health,  and 
by  making  him  live  longer  be  a  good 
business  p-oposition.  To  me  automobil- 
ing  is  a  fascinating  and  exhilarating  rec- 
reation. 
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The  Country    Doctor's   Automobile. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  Shepard. 
I  approach  this  subject  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  "doctors  differ"  in  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  horseless  carriage 
fclmost  «s  widely  as  in  medicine.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  with ,  them  as  to 
whether  they  shall  have  "an"  automobile 
or  not,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  one  to  have 
that  bolhe-s  them. 

Physicians  are  taking  to  the  new  order 
of  things  perhaps  even  more  quickly  than 
iny  of  the  other  professional  or  business 
men.  as  we  can  readily  see  by  glancing  at 
the  membership  roll  of  the  prominent  au- 
tomobile clubs.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
for  there  is  no  class  that  can  appreciate 
the  comforts  of  this  style  of  locomotion 
more  than  physicians.  It  is  he  who  real- 
izes what  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  able 
when  a  hurry  up  call  comes  to  don  his 
hat.  coal  and  gloves,  jump  into  his  car- 
riage, pull  the  lever  and  be  off  before  he 
would  have  had  time  under  the  old  order 
of  things  to  get  the  harness  on  his  horse; 
or,  on  a  scorching  summer  day,  with 
the  thennometer  standing  near  go",  to  be 
able  to  travel  lo  or  15  miles  an  hour, 
which  with  a  horse  means  its  death. 

STARTED    WITH    A    STEAMER. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  four  years  ago  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  a  steam  carriage.  It 
»«  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and  I 
Ihoughl  I  had  the  best  there  was  on  the 
lurket  I  soon  caught  on  to  the  running 
and  care  of  it,  and  I  thought  I  didn't  know 
*hat  practice  had  been  before.  I  could 
<^over  more  ground  in  less  time  than  with 
^  liorse*  and  as  a  result  was  not  so  tired 
ind  had  more  time  with  my  family. 

For  awhile  everything  went  along 
imooihly.  until  one  day.  having  made  a 
cwplc  of  extra  calls  over  heavy  roads.  I 


THE    HORSELESS    AGE 

found  myself  with  an  empty  water  tank 
and  a  scorched  boiler.  As  everyone  who 
has  had  this  happen  knows — and  every 
owner  of  a  steam  carriage  has  told  me  of 
the  same  misfortune — the  boiler  has  to  be 
taken  out,  and  if  you  have  no  facilities  for 
expanding  the  tubes  in  your  town  it  has 
to  be  sent  away.  I  got  it  back  in  about 
two  weeks  and  put  it  together.  Then  the 
throttle  commenced  to  leak  and  that  had 
to  be  packed.  Then  the  water  feed  pump 
had  the  same  fault.  Then  I  blew  out  the 
cylinder  packing  and  after  all  these  little 
troubles  the  tires  began  to  bother  me.  I 
had  two  punctures  in  quick  succession. 

CHANGED  TO  GASOLINE. 

I  disposed  of  the  carriage  and  ne.xt  tried 
a  four  cylinder  gasoline  runabout.  The 
mechanism  was  complicated  to  me  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  understood  how  lo 
run  it  properly.  My  wife  and  I  started  for  a 
little  trip  into  Canada,  when  apparently 
without  cause  the  machine  stopped  in 
climbing  a  grade,  and  despite  my  coaxing 
and  my  wife's  scolding  and  belittling  of 
this  new  way  of  traveling  it  would  not  go. 
Finally  after  working  over  an  hour  it  sud- 
denly started  and  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion. When  we  reached  home  I  shipped 
it  to  Boston,  where  it  was  sold. 

Then  I  tried  a  single  cylinder  runabout 
weighing  800  pounds.  While  with  the 
steam  carriage  I  had  to  heat  a  torch  in 
the  fire,  attach  it  to  the  fire  pot  and  wait 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  get  up  steam,  with 
the  gasoline  carriage  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  jump  into  the  carriage,  turn  the  handle 
(it  could  be  turned  from  the  seat),  throw 
in  the  clutch  and  move  off.  It  would  not 
only  run  further  with  less  consumption  of 
fuel  than  the  steam  carriage,  but  had  the 
advantage  of  having  nothing  but  the  road 
to  watch,  while  on  the  steam  carriage  you 
had  a  steam  gauge,  an  air  gauge  and  a 
water  glass  in  addition  to  the  road.  I  ap- 
preciated the  steam  carriage  as  an  im- 
provement over  the  horse,  but  I  also  ap- 
preciated what  an  improvement  the  gaso- 
line vehicle  was  over  the  steam. 

However,  as  my  carriage  only  weighed 
800  pounds  and  I  was  pushing  it  through 
mud  and  hea\'y  sand  I  soon  began  to  have 
trouble.  First,  there  wasn't  sufficient 
power  to  climb  steep  grades,  especially 
with  muddy  roads.  It  was  equipped  with 
the  jump  spark  and  I  had  lots  of  trouble 
there,  too.  I  tried  various  makes  of 
sparking  plugs,  but  they  would  only  work 
satisfactorily  for  a  little  time. 

AN    EVENTFITL    TIIIP. 

A  friend  and  myself  left  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, to  ride  around  to  Lewiston.  a  dis- 
tance of  about  90  miles.  Leaving  the  city 
at  noon,  wc  made  the  first  16  miles  over 
good  roads  in  an  hour.  When  2  miles 
farther  the  wire  on  the  speeder  broke — 
of  course,  in  the  worst  place  it  could  have, 
just  where  it  passed  through  the  frame- 
work beneath  the  flywheel.  Everything 
was  hot,  but  I  g<  t  a  blanket  from  a  farm- 
er's  stable,   laid   ddwn   on   my   t>ack   and 
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after    about    halt   an    hour's  delay 
fixed.     Not  having  any  wire  with  me  we 
appropriated     a     piece     from     a     nearby 
fence. 

As  we  got  near  to  Hamilton  we  en- 
countered some  very  steep  grades  which 
the  machine  would  not  take  without  one 
of  us  giving  it  a  helping  hand.  Two 
miles  from  Hamilton,  as  we  started  up  a 
grade,  the  carriage  stopped,  but  the  motor 
kept  on  running.  Thinking  the  clutch 
had  slipped  I  tried  to  tighten  it,  but  that 
wasn't  at  fault.  I  soon  discovered  that 
our  trouble  was  in  the  high  speed  gears, 
and  sending  my  friend  into  the  city  to  get 
some  help  to  tow  us  in  I  sat  down  to 
wait  and  think  of  the  glory  of  automobil- 
ing.  He  returned  in  two  hours  and  we 
put  up  at  a  livery  stable  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  after  an  examination  at  a 
machine  shop,  we  discovered  that  the  high 
speed  gears,  which  were  made  of  wood 
fibre,  were  all  stripped.  I  then  had  a 
brass  casting  made  and  new  gears  cut  ^ 
from  that.     This  delayed  us  two  days.  H 

After  getting  the  carriage  together  again 
we  left  Hamilton  at  noon  and  hadn't  gone 
far   when    the   chain   parted.     Wasn't    this 
enough   to  tax   the  patience  of  Job?     We 
got  in  a  new  link  which  I  had  with  me 
and  if  we  didn't  cover  the  last  10  miles  of     ^ 
our  journey   in  quick   time   then   I   don't     ■ 
know  anything  about  traveling.     We  made    ' 
the  natives  stare  all  right 

A   BROKEN   CRANK  SHAFT. 

Then  my  wife  and  I  thought  we  would 
take  another  trip.  Leaving  my  house  we 
made  the  26  miles  to  BufTalo  in  one  hour 
and  20  minutes.  The  distance  from  Buffalo 
to  Hamburg  is  14  miles.  We  made  this 
in  thirty-three  minutes.  This  was  over  the 
new  macadamized  road.  \s  we  were 
passing  through  Lawlons  I  heard  a  pup  and 
know  that  I  had  a  puncture.  It  was  in  a 
new  tire,  loo.  that  had  been  used  only 
for  this  trip.  There  was  no  place  to  mend 
it  there,  so  I  went  on  to  the  next  town. 
Just  before  arriving  there  the  carriage 
stopped.  I  found  that  I  now  had  a  broken 
shaft  to  deal  with.  Walking  the  ties  in 
search  of  help,  leaving  my  wife  and  little 
one  sitting  by  the  wayside.  I  soon  had  a 
man  and  rig  to  tow  us  into  Gowanda.  Here 
wc  took  the  train  home  and  sent  a  man 
after  the  carriage  the  next  day. 

After  getting  it  apart  they  found  that 
one  of  the  oil  feed  pipes  had  been  stopped 
up  with  solder,  so  that  part  of  the  shaft 
was  not  getting  the  proper  amount  of  lubri- 
cation. Why  it  should  have  broken  at  this 
time  and  not  before  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  out. 

I  then  got  me  a  heavier  carriage  weigh- 
ing 1.800  pounds,  single  cylinder,  using  the 
make  and  break  spark  instead  of  the  jump 
spark,  and  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  them  both  I  must  say  that  the  make 
and  break  has  given  me  the  most  satis- 
factory service.  It  has  a  positive  contact 
and  is  not  influenced  by  muddy  roads,  as 
is  the  jump  spark.  This  carriage  has  given 
me  entire  satisfaction,  being  heavier   than 
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tlic  ones  I  had  previous,  and  thus  standing 
the  strain   and  jars  better. 

THE    MATTER   OF    COST. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  expenses.  Any 
piece  of  machinery  is  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  but  an  automobile  disaster  is  always 
exaggerated.  Did  no  accident  ever  happen 
to  the  horse  and  rig?  I  am  amused  at  the 
prominence  some  papers  give  to  automobile 
mishaps. 

Any  man  who  can  afford  a  horse  ^  can 
better  afford  an  automobile.  Any  service 
which  a  driving  horse  can  give  can  be  bet- 
ter rendered  with  an  automobile,  more 
quickly  and  more  economically.  The  horse 
is  affected  by  the  heat  and  cold  and  must 
be  protected.  The  automobile  is  superior 
in  all  these  conditions.  If  an  automobile 
is  cheaper  in  constant  service,  what  about 
the  horse  which  is  idle  half  the  time?  The 
horse  expense  is  the  same  whether  idle  or 
at  work. 

THE   CHARM    OF    AUTOMOBIUNG. 

The  real  sport  is  not  in  riding;  not  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  though  that  is 
a  splendid  feature  of  it.  One  would  weary 
of  that,  as  he  wearies  of  driving.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  operating — no  one  can  weary 
of  that.  Not  all  of  us  care  for  speed,  but 
all  delight  in  operating  the  carriage,  and 
feel  it  answering  to  every  thought  and 
wish.  Another  delight  is  in  touring.  The 
auto  never  wearies.  It  will  go  from  day- 
light to  dark  and  be  just  as  fresh  at  the 
end  as  in  the  beginning.  No  hill  is  too 
steep,  no  weather  too  severe. 

The  era  of  experiment  has  passed.  Even 
petty  troubles  are  now  rare  to  the  man  who 
will  thoroughly  study  his  machine  and  keep 
it  in  good  condition.  Accidents  which 
would  injure  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 


arc  about  impossible  from  the  machine  it- 
self. They  can  only  occur  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  operator. 

WHAT   THE   DOCTORS    WANT. 

We  country  doctors  want  a  machine  that 
will  go  over  any  road,  in  any  weather,  and 
that  will  climb  any  hill.  We  want  a 
vehicle  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  any 
requirement  of  speed.  A  machine  instantly 
adaptable  to  any  condition  and  easily  con- 
trolled and  looked  after  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  care.  We  want  a  swift,  silent, 
comfortable  vehicle,  one  into  which  we  get 
with  the  feeling  that  we  arc  going  to  re- 
turn as  easily  as  we  start  out,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  caters  to  the  demand  for 
such  a  carriage  can  run  his  factory  full 
time  in  filling  physicians'  orders. 

IMPROVING   THE   LUBRICATING    MEANS. 

Most  all  of  us  have  noticed  that  when  a 
touring  car  or  large  automobile  comes  to 
a  stop  and  remains  standing  for  a  short 
time  there  is  a  puddle  of  oil  and  water 
formed  under  it.  When  I  got  my  last  car- 
riage I  noticed  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  it,  and  after  having  it  for  a 
while  I  set  about  remedying  it.  This  car- 
riage was  equipped  with  oil  cups  that  had 
no  shut  off,  so  that  the  oil  was  flowing 
whether  the  carriage  was  at  a  standstill  or 
moving.  I  took  off  the  oil  cups,  which 
were  about  3  inches  deep,  cut  them  off 
about  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
feed  pipes  were  not  disturbed,  had  made  a 
new  oil  basin,  the  same  size  and  length 
and  about  2j4  inches  deep,  and  fastened  to 
this  a  shallow  lower  basin  at  each  end. 
Then  I  had  three  small  pet  cocks  put  in 
between  the  two  basins,  so  that  the  flow 
of  oil  could  be  regulated.  A  screw  cap  in 
the  upper  basin   served  for  filling  and  for 
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examining  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  basin. 
By  placing  a  little  waste  in  the  lower  basin 
it  served  to  retard  the  flow  of  oil.  This 
arrangement  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of 
oiL  Previous  to  this  I  would  have  to  fill 
the  cups  every  20  miles  and  now  only  once 
in  a  hundred.  When  I  come  to  a  stop  I 
simply  have  to  turn  the  valves  and  shut 
off  the  oil.  I  see  some  of  the  new  models 
have  the  oil   feed  regulated. 

CARE   OF    MACHINE. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  carriage,  I  give 
mine  the  same  care  that  I  have  given  in 
the  past  to  my  stanhope.  When  I  come 
in  from  my  rounds  if  the  carriage  is  not 
muddy  I  put  up  the  top  and  brush  out  the 
dust.  If  muddy  I  turn  the  hose  on  it, 
using  a  sponge  and  drying  with  chamois. 
I  have  found  it  easier  to  do  this  when  the 
mud  was  fresh  than  to  wait.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  that  I  am  unable  to  attend 
to  it  at  once,  owing  to  waiting  patients 
etc..  but  I  always  take  the  first  spare  time 
I  have  to  attend  to  it.  When  running  the 
carriage  regularly  I  give  the  gears  and 
bearings  a  thorough  cleaning  with  gasoline 
about  once  in  two  weeks  to  eat  out  the 
gummed  oil,  whptng  dry  and  then  oiling 
thoroughly  by  hand,  at  the  same  time 
examining  for  loose  nuts  and  screws  and 
keeping  things  tightened  up.  I  look  after 
it  myself,  then  I  am  sure  when  I  start  out 
that  I  have  no  one  to  blame  if  anything 
goes  wrong  or  anything  is  forgotten.  My 
wife  often  asks  me  what  I  am  working  at 
the  carriage  for  all  the  time,  but  there  is 
a  fascination  in  attending  to  it. 
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REPAIR    EQUIPMENT. 

I  have  a  large  room  in  my  bam  in  which 
I  keep  my  carriage.  In  the  centre  I  have 
a  pit  4  feet  deep,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
long,  guarded  on  each  side  with  6  inch 
scantling  which  prevents  my  getting  the 
wheeh  of  the  carriage  into  the  pit  if  I 
should  come  into  the  barn  pretty  fast  or 
get  a  little  close  to  the  edge.  This  pit  has 
enabled  me  to  get  under  all  parts  of  my 
machine  without  lying  on  my  back  and 
having  oil  or  water  dropping  in  my  face 
or  eyes.  In  one  comer  of  this  room  I  have 
a  work  bench  with  vise,  tool  chest  and  a 
complete  equipment  for  doing  my  own  re- 
pairing if  not  too  serious.  Shelves  nearby 
serve  for  oil  and  gasoline  cans,  boxes  for 
waste  and  other  supplies.  I  have  acetylene 
gas  on  my  premises  and  have  the  light 
throughout  my  bam,  but  I  never  fill  or 
attend  to  my  machine  by  gaslight,  preferring 
daylight    as  being  safer. 

PUTTING    IT    tJP. 

As  our  roads  in  the  fall  become  very 
heavy  and  rough  I  always  put  my  carriage 
up  in  the  fall.  I  could  use  it  longer  than 
I  do,  but  it  would  mean  more  work  for  me 
to  look  after  it  and  harder  work  for  the 
carriage.  I  empty  all  tanks,  clean  the 
gears,  let  the  air  out  of  the  tires  and  put 
away  the  cushions. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  tires. 
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I,  A  few  minutes  spent  looking  over  them 
Witer  a  trip  will  more  than  repay  you  for 
Jour  work  and  time.  Whenever  I  am 
cleaning  up  after  a  long  run,  and  also  at 
^ther  times,  I  go  over  each  tire  carefully, 
looking  for  small  cuts  in  the  rubber.  If 
these  are  immediately  covered  with  rubber 

I  cement  on  the  under  side  and  a  piece  of 
tape  or  doth  tied  tightly  around  the  tire 
until  the  cement  sets  it  will  save  lots  of 
punctures.  Several  times  in  running  along 
I  have  struck  stones  which  have  not  dam- 
.agcd  the  tire,  but  bent  tlie  steel  rim.  This 
[leaves  a  place  for  sharp  stones  and  pieces 
Pof  wood  to  enter  and  should  always  be 
{straightened. 


The  Doctor  and  the  Automobile. 

By  J.  H.  Tambun,  M.  D. 
"Is  the  horseless  vehicle  practicable  for 
Ftbe  use  of  physicians  in  their  everyday  prac- 

I  tice  and  will  it  take  the  place  of  the  horse 
{in  a  satisfactory  manner?"  is  the  question 

I I  have  been  oftentimes  asked  by  physicians. 
[During  the  past  year  I  have  received  many 
I  letters  of  inquiry,  some  of  a  general  char- 
[acter  and  some  asking  for  minute  details. 

The  question  is  rather  a  hard  one,  for 
fttbe  reason  that  conditions  vary  so  much. 
[I  know  of  but  one  way  to  give  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  and  intelligent  answer, 
and  that  is  to  relate  my  own  experience  in 
the  use  of  an  automobile  in  my  practice  for 
the  past  three  seasons. 

Three   years  ago   I    purchased  a   steam 
carriage.     Having  had  some  experience  in 
the  use  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  dur- 
ing ray  younger  days,  I   took  the  throttle 
.  with  considerable  confidence  of  success. 
'     My  first  trip  was  from  Watcrtown  to  my 
home,  a  distance  of   14  miles,   which  was 
made  without  trouble.     On  arriving  home 
I  ran  my  machine  into  my  carriage  house. 
U  being  the  first  steed  of  the  kind  in  town, 
my  friends  and  neighbors  rushed  in  to  in- 
ipecl  it  and  render  a  verdict,  as  many  are 
«ont  to  do  without  first  hearing  the  evi- 
dence.    My  faith  in  my  ability  to  handle  it 
being  quite  strong,  I  determined  to  dem- 
onstrate  it  to   my  audience,  and   my  first 
mmceuvre  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  ma- 
chine around,   and    desiring  to   have   my 
(hends  understand  that  my  steed  had  tile 
lad  could  propel  itself,  I  reversed  the  en- 
gine and  opened  the  throttle,  as  I  thought 
very  carefully,  when  the  thing,   greatly  to 
my  surprise  and  chagrin,  sprang  backward 
w  qnickly  and  with  such  force  as  to  make 
w  extra   opening   in   my   carriage   house, 
*cry  much  to  the  amusement  of  my  audi- 
«nce.   Some  said  my  horse  was  not  prop- 
"ly  broken.     Others  said,  behold  Balaam 
iod  the  ass!     One  bystander  signified  his 
'nullity  to  discern  which  was  the  ass,  the 
operator  or  the  auto.     I  felt  that  remark 
ktenly  and  adjourned  my  exhibition  with- 
out delay. 

I  kept  at  the  work  of  learning,  and  after 
•evenl  weeks  felt  that  I  was  master  of  the 
■'toiiign.  Having  occasion  to  visit  Sack- 
^  Harbor,  a  summer  resort  25  miles  dis- 


tant, I  resolved  to  go  there  by  auto.  My 
friends  who  were  to  make  up  the  party 
went  by  railroad.  True  to  my  resolutions 
I  started  out,  and  made  the  trip  overland 
by  automobile  and  without  trouble.  My 
cup  was  now  full  of  satisfaction  and  my 
mind  full  of  confidence.  When  ready  for 
the  return  trip  I  asked  a  lady  friend  to  ride 
home  with  me.  We  started  homeward  with 
flying  colors.  Everything  went  well  for 
about  5  miles,  when  without  warning  my 
steed  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  My  steam 
gauge  told  me  I  had  no  steam,  and  more 
careful  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
burner  and  lower  pan  of  the  boiler  were 
red  hot,  or  hotter. 

The  question  then  was.  How  shall  I  get 
home?  After  pushing  the  dead  steed  for 
a  mile  or  more,  a  good  Samaritan  came 
along  and  took  me  in  tow.  My  readers 
who  have  had  similar  experiences  can  fully 
appreciate  how  I  felt  coming  into  town  at 
the  end  of  a  rope.  When  I  saw  people 
along  the  road  whom  I  knew  I  always  had 
business  gazing  in  the  other  direction. 

Variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life,  and 
I  felt  that  my  stock  of  spice  was  large.  As 
time  passed  on  many  annoying  things  hap- 
pened to  me,  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
season  a  better  state  of  things  arrived — 
the  auto  and  its  owner  became  better  ac- 
quamted — and  it  was  with  regret  when  in 
November  I  put  up  my  carriage  for  the 
winter. 

At  last  the  long  looked  for  spring  came, 
the  auto  was  cleaned  up  and  again  put  in 
commission  for  the  work  of  season  No.  2. 
during  which  time  things  ran  along  very 
smoothly.  For  six  weeks  I  only  used  my 
horse  three  times.  Having  placed  good 
lights  on  my  automobile,  T  made  it  carry 


me  both  night  and  day,  and  at  the  season's 
close  I  regretted  very  much  that  I  must 
from  necessity  resume  the  use  of  the  horse 
and  put  away  my  auto. 

BUYS    A    GASOLINE     MOTOR. 

During  my  second  and  third  seasons 
many  seeming  improvements  were  brought 
out,  aome  of  which  I  found  to  be  of  value 
and  practical  uliliiy,  while  some  were  a 
perfect  nuisance.  I  tried  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times,  and  as  various  gasoline 
motors  came  to  the  front  for  use  in  horse- 
less carriages  I  determined  to  try  one. 
.After  deliberation  I  purchased  a  runabout 
with  this  kind  of  motive  power.  I  tried  it 
thoroughly  on  country  roads  for  several 
weeks  and  found  that  the  machine  was 
good  for  the  work  for  which  the  makers 
recommended  it.  viz.,  "as  a  runabout  in 
the  city,*'  but  that  it  would  not  stand  the 
hard  service  of  country  roads  and  usage. 
I  therefore  disposed  of  the  runabout  and 
continued  my  search  for  some  machine  that 
would  fill  the  bill  for  all  round  work  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

By  a  friend  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
medium  weight  air  cooled  machine.  So  I 
journeyed  to  the  city  of  its  manufacture, 
and  after  thoroughly  inspecting  the  mech- 
anism of  the  vehicle  I  purchased  one,  re- 
turned to  my  home  and  anxiously  awaited 
its  arrival  at  the  railroad  station.  When  it 
came  I  took  it  from  the  car  and  began 
ttsing  it  in  my  daily  work,  both  night  and 
day.  It  gave  such  satisfaction  that  I  sold 
the  steam  machine  and  am  now  driving 
the  gasoline.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
good  gasoline  motors  now  in  use  in  horse- 
less vehicles.  For  the  physician's  use  in 
everyday  work  I  woulcf  strongly  advise 
the  gasoline  motor,  assuming  that  it  be  a 
good  one.    A  machine  with  an  8  or  9  horse 
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power  motor  has  plenty  power  for  any  coun- 
try road  with  only  two  persons  in  the  car- 
riage at  once,  I  would  advise  my  brother 
physician  who  thinks  of  buying  an  auto  for 
constant  use  in  his  practice  not  to  make  the 
purchase  from  what  he  reads  or  soes  on 
paper,  but  rather  go  to  the  maker  and 
thoroughly  inspect  the  vehicle  in  detail  be- 
fore giving  up  his  cash  for  it.  I  am  satis- 
fied from  an  experience  o(  three  years 
that  an  automobile,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  is 
the  doctor's  best  friend:  while  a  poor  one 
would  be  an  enemy,  and  it  might  spoil  his 
hopes  of  heaven  if  he  ever  had  any  (I  sup- 
pose some  doctors  do  have). 

Buy  a  strongly  made  yet  simply  con- 
structed vehicle,  with  a  Urge  gasoline 
tank  (not  less  than  lo  gallons),  easy 
springs,  3  inch  tires,  wide  scat,  spring 
cushion  and  back,  and  plenty  of  carrying 
room. 

Before  trying  to  run  the  machine  far 
from  home  familiarize  yourself  with  its 
mechanism  in  every  detail;  do  not  try  to 
race  with  your  machine,  but  use  it  with 
a  little  common  sense  and  I  am  confident 
tlial  your  verdict  will  be  the  same  as  the 
writer's,  viz.,  the  horseless  vehicle,  proper- 
ly used,  is  the  doctor's  valued  friend  and 
helpmate. 

Those  who  began  to  use  the  horseless 
vehicle  when  it  first  came  out  labored 
under  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  reason 
that  the  makers  were  new  in  the  business, 
and  their  work  was  in  the  experimental 
stage  in  nearly  every  detail.  Now  the  de- 
fects have  to  a  great  extent  been  rectified, 
and  the  machines  of  the  coming  year  will 
be  far  superior  to  the  former  ones.  In  ad- 
dition, the  good  roads  enthusiasm  is 
spreading,  and  many  towns  in  the  State 
arc  availing  themselves  of  the  aid  offered 
by  the  late  law,  and  the  result  must  be 
better  roads  from  now  on,  which  will  be 
a  boon  to  the  users  of  automobiles.  There 
is  and  will  be  for  some  time  a  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  some  against  the  use  of  the 
auto  on  our  public  roads,  but  as  time  rolls 
on  the  dislike  will  wear  away,  the  ^ame  as 
it  did  when  bicycles  came. 

Many  people,  and  especially  the  farmers, 
were  very  bitter  against  bicycles  and 
those  who  rode  them.  Now  many  of  the 
farmer  boys  have  them.  The  automobil- 
ist  can  do  very  much  toward  removing  the 
strong  dislike  now  existing  against 
autos  by  using  them  in  a  reasonable  way 
when  on  the  highways  One  fool  operator 
can  do'  more  harm  than  a  dozen  reason- 
able and  careful  operators  can  overcome. 
The  crank  who  goes  out  upon  our  public 
roads  to  .scorch  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  an  automobile.  If  racing  mu^t  be 
done  let  it  take  place  upon  a  track  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  It  is  fortunate 
for  all  that  the  idea  of  racing  along  our 
public  roads  is  fast  becoming  unpopular 
with  the  better  class  of  automobilists.  This 
will  do  very  much  toward  putting  a  stop 
to  the  fast  running  that  ha^  been  indulged 
in  by  some  during  the  past  two  years. 
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New    Ensrland. 

The  Motor  Carriage  for  Physician's 
Use  :  Its  AdvanUges,  Its  Pleas- 
ures, Its  Shortcomings. 

Bv  Thomas  Kittredge,  M.  D. 

That  the  motor  carriage  is  a  practical 
vehicle  for  most  physicians  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question,  and  in  a 
year  and  a  half's  experience  I  have  proved 
it  to  ray  personal  satisfaction.  But  I  also 
believe  that  for  a  few  physicians  the  motor 
carriage  of  today  is  not  practical,  although 
I  think  this  applies  less  to  physicians  than 
to  any  other  class  of  men.  for  the  former, 
as  a  rule,  are  rich  in  expedients,  are  trained 
to  act  in  emergencies,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling  have  more  or  less 
of  a  mechanical  bent  of  mind.  They  also 
have  an  extensive  experience  on  the  road 
and  for  this  reason  can  use  the  motor  car- 
riage to  better  advantage  than  some  others. 

There  arc  a  few  people,  not  physicians 
alone,  who  have  not  the  knack  atid  who 
never  would  have  the  patience  or  enthu- 
siasm to  put  up  with  the  potty  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  major)  annoyances  that  are 
inseparable   from   the  mechanical   thing. 

That  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the 
motor  carriage  will  be  so  constructed  that 
(lie  physician,  or  any  otic  else,  can  make 
lii>  purchase,  place  it  in  his  *iiable  or  garage, 
expect  it  always  to  go,  without  annoyances 
and  without  mishaps,  I  do  not  believe.  No 
machine  has  ever  been  constructed  or  ever 
will  be  that  can  be  operated  successfully 
without  constant  inspection,  intelligent 
supervision  and  frequent  and  careful  over- 
hauling— not  necessarily  by  the  hands  of 
the  operator  himself,  but  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  use  a  motor 
carriage  successfully  or  satisfactorily  to 
himself,  to  the  makers,  or  to  those  who  are 
i»bser\'ing  him,  who  has  not  the  enthusiasm 
to  know  his  carriage  thoroughly,  its  me- 
chanism and  the  principle^  that  govern  its 
action  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  motor  car- 
riage has  reached  a  point  to  enable  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  will  make  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  his  carriage, 
to  use  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  use  of  the  motor  carriage  every  day 
throughout  the  winter  in  our  northern 
climate  seems  out  of  the  question.  From 
December  to  March  there  are  many  days 
when  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use  one 
as  at  present  constructed.  While  it  runs 
very  well  in  new  snow  up  to  a  foot  deep, 
in  old  snow  that  has  thawed  and  frozen 
again  and  is  hard  and  rutty  and  lumpy 
with  huge  piles  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
it  is  certainly  no  comfort  to  ride  in  it  and 
it  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  it  to  make  it 
worth  the  while. 

After    a    slcct    storm,    about    two    weeks 


ago,  our  streets  were  a  glare  of  ice,  a 
none  of  my  horses  had  been  sharj 
they  could  not  step  outside  the  stable 
then  my  steam  carriage  went  very  11 
Ice,  as  long  as  it  is  dry,  is  excellent  U 
over;  when  it  is  wet,  it  is  pretty  slij 
I  used  my  carriage  during  the  fojcno 
our  last  hea\^'  snow  storm  and  it  went 
well  indeed.  The  broad  tires  packed 
the  snow  and  even  with  the  snow  8 
inches  deep  the  carriage  went  almo 
fast  and  rode  just  as  easily  as  fl 
ground.  H 

OPERATION. 

Motor  carriages  are  easily  man 
This,  I  think,  speaks  volumes  (01 
thought  and  care  of  those  who  have  ( 
oped  them  and  brought  them  to  the  pi 
state  of  usefulness.  That  such  compli 
pieces  of  mechanism  can  be  made 
matic  in  the  working  of  .so  many  of 
parts,  and  the  whole  thing  brought 
such  perfect  control  by  the  moving  o 
or  two  levers  and  the  application  o 
brake,  is  surprising- 
No  intending  purchaser  need  hesita 
the  score  of  management,  as  I  think 
one  can  learn,  with  little  difficult; 
operate  any  of  the  carriages  now  01 
market — although  I  know  of  one  man 
an  intelligent  one  at  that,  who  purcl 
a  gasoline  vehicle  of  good  make,  was 
oughly  instructed  in  its  care  and  mai 
ment.  but  who  has  actually  given 
and  the  whole  motor  business  becatu 
could  not  master  the  art  of  turning  01 
off  his  power  and  using  the  brake  a 
proper  time. 

At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  the  1 
cra7.e  is  the  bane  of  the  whole  busincj 
think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
motor  carriage  can  be  built  that  cs 
run  at  railroad  speed,  long  distances, 
all  sorts  of  roads,  and  not  need  cor 
"tinkering." 

Kvery  carriage  sooner  or  later  dev 
individual  idiosyncrasies  and  these  mt 
studied  and  puzzled  out  by  the  ope 
himself.  A  short  time  ago  I  began  t* 
a  slight  vibration  in  my  throttle 
when  my  carriage  would  reach  a  c< 
speed.  This  at  first  was  so  slight  as 
barely  perceptible,  but  gradually  incr 
until  it  became  alarming  and  sot 
loud  enough  lo  be  heard  some  dis 
away.  Instant  shutting  off  of  steam  \ 
stop  it  and  it  would  not  recur  until 
ning  smoothly  at  pretty  good  speed  on 
roads.  It  did  not  occur  on  hills  or  \ 
the   engine   was   working   very   hard. 

It  persisted  for  weeks  and  was  ver; 
noying.  as  well  as  alarming.  I  cons 
everyone  that  I  thnuRht  might  know 
no  one  could  tell  me  what  it  was.  T 
several  experts  out  to  ride  and  thej 
clarcd  they  had  never  known  of  st 
thinp  hi'fnre  and  did  not  know  wh 
could  be.  but  seemed  all  to  be  of  the 
ion  that  it  was  something  pretty  ba< 
seemed  to  me  by  the  sensation  con' 
to  my  hand,  that  it  had  something  1 
with   the   ilides   in   the   engine   and   I 


tnade  up   my  mind   the  trouble   was   there 
or  m  the  steam  chest. 

One  day  a  first  class  mechanic  working 
upon  an  improved  lighter  I  had  installed 
upon  my  carriage,  suggested  that  the  chain 
be  tightened.  The  chain,  a  heavy  roller 
one.  did  not  seem  at  all  loose,  in  fact  my 
man  had  been  warned  only  a  short  time 
before  by  an  expert  worker  upon  steam 
)  carriages,  tJiai  he  must  not  keep  too  tight 
Is  chain,  as  it  dragged  on  the  engine.  Well. 
Ithat  chain  was  tightened  a  very  little  and 
fthat  was  the  last  of  the  vibration. 

I  now  have  a  slightly  wheezing  cylinder 

my    en  B  i  nc.      h    has    bee  n    re  pea  t  ed  ly 

oked   at,  been   repacked,  the  cylinder  oil 

Ifeed  disconnected,  examined  and  found  to 

[jfeed    sufl^cicnt   oil,    and    yet    my    cylinder 

iifhceacs.       The    noise   is   slight    and    only 

llieard    when    runnmg    very    slowly.      The 

Icnginc  does  not  act  or   feel  as   if  it  were 

llJOi  getting  enough  oil.     I  hope  some  day 

{someone  will  come  along  and  tell  me  what 

he  trouble  is. 

Several  times  lately  I  have  had  my  fire 

out  when  running   (not  when  standing 

vitb    the   automatic    shut    down).      I    had 

||up|>oscd     this     could     not     occur     when 

be      carriage      was     standing     and     that 

rhcn     running    with    the    forced    draught 

(exhatist)    it    would    be   impossible,   but    it 

appens,  and  so  far  no  one  can  tell  mc  the 

aasc  of  it.     It  is  a  slight  annoyance  as  it 

quickly    relighted    by    a    match,    but    I 

llhould  like  to  know  what  causes  it  so  that 

may   be  remedied. 

CARE. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  compar- 
itively  little  care  that  the  motor  carriage 
quires,  but  the  care  must  be  of  the  most 
[Intelligmt  kind.  Perfect  cleanliness  I  think 
Lfe  (he  keynote  of  the  whole  thing.  Ma- 
Ichmery  and  dirt  arc  absolutely  incom- 
Ipatiblc.  A  great  many  carriages  that  T  see 
[are  very  far  fram  clean,  either  in  the  me- 
fchanical  part  or  in  the  carriage — and  yet 
■they  Skeem  to  go  very  well. 

I'pon  second  thought  I  should  put  lubri- 
Itation  before  cleanliness,  and  by  lubrica- 
llion  I  mean  proper  lubrication — lubrication 
Irith  a  proper  lubricant  so  applied  that  it 
Lwill  reach  every  bearing  and  every  part  of 
■Ihose  bearings  equally.  To  do  this  the 
■Jnbricani  must  be  of  the  right  consistency, 
the  oil  holes  mu^t  be  free,  so  that  the  oil 
can  easily  get  to  the  bearing  surfaces,  the 
bearings     must   be   free   from   "gum"    and 

I  grit  and  the  oil  must  be  used  freely. 
The  many  mechanical  or  so  called  mul- 
tiple oilers,  while  a  great  convenience,  un- 
less carefully  watched  and  constantly  ad- 
justed will  lead  to  faulty  lubrication, 
tmequal  wear  and  heating  of  bearings  and 
1  gradual  increase  of  noise. 
Cylinder  lubrication  is  one  of  the  prob- 
Ictns  of  the  day,  and  about  as  difficult  to 
l^soUc  AS  the  tire  problem.  The  so  called 
^^gnvity  feed  cylinder  oil  cups  seem  to  fail, 
^Btooner  or  later,  particularly  if  a  hea\'y  oil 
^PU  tised  or  if  graphite  has  been  incorporated 
~  into  the  oil.  That  a  pretty  heavy  oil  is 
needed   for  cylinder  lubrication   I   suppose 
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everyone  believes.  One  of  the  various 
forced  feed  cylinder  oil  cups  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  satisfactory  cylinder  lubrication. 
The  care  that  a  motor  carriage  can  re- 
ceive in  one's  own  stable  has  proved  amply 
sufficient ;  in  fact,  the  cleanest  and  bei>t  run- 
ning carriages  that  I  know  of  are  kept  in 
private  stables  and  taken  care  of  by  men 
who  are  not  trained  mechanics.  If  one  has 
a  carriage  of  good  make,  will  take  good 
care  of  it  and  use  it  with  discretion  and 
moderation,  I  think  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

ECONOMV    OF    USE. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  now  on  debatable 
ground,  upon  which  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  that  there  are  many 
men  of  many  minds  upon  the  subject.  But 
I  think  most  of  those  who  have  had  an 
experience  of  greater  or  lesser  extent  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  physician  v.  .11  equip- 
ped with  one  or  more  motor  vei.icles  will 
be  able  to  operate  them  much  more  cheaply 
than  he  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
with  horse  drawn  vehicles.  What  con- 
stitutes the  proper  equipment  of  a  busy 
practitioner?  If  he  simply  means  to  add 
a  motor  vehicle  to  his  stable,  he  will  be 
able  to  dispense  with  one  or  more  horses 
and  yet  be  able  to  accomplish  more  work. 
If  he  intends  to  give  up  his  horses  entirely 
and  has  only  one  self  propelled  vehicle,  I 
think  he  will  be  badly  handicapped,  and 
there  arc  times  when  I  feci  he  will  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  motor  problem. 
When  they  are  in  proper  order  and  work 
smoothly  and  well  they  arc  a  delight  to 
any  man  ;  when  the  reverse  happens  (as  it 
is  bound  to  do  occasionally)  they  are  the 
most  exasperating  things   in  existence. 

The  motor  vehicle  to  take  the  place  of 
two  or  three  horses  would  be  pretty  con- 
stantly on  the  go,  and  would  cover  a  good 
many  miles.  This  means  a  great  and  con- 
stant strain  upon  the  carriage  and  a  pretty 
rapid  wearing  of  all  l)earing  parts.  While 
there  are  carriages  built  today  that  can 
meet  these  requirements,  yet  the  best  of 
them  require  constant  supervision,  frequent 
repacking  of  stuffing  boxes  and  the  taking 
up  of  lost  motion.  These  things  are  in- 
separable from  the  use  of  self  propelled 
vehicles,  and  when  they  have  to  be  done, 
lake  time,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
may  have  to  be  done  at  just  the  time  the 
carriage  is  needed  in  an  emergency  or  for 
a  long  day's  use.  Then,  too,  machinery 
will  occasionally  break,  and  when  it  breaks 
the  carriage  is  out  of  commission  until  the 
break  can  he  repaired  or  the  part  replaced. 
With  two  vehicles,  probably  one  of  them 
could  be  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
always  ready  to  go.  In  most  cities  and  the 
larger  towns,  where  many  motor  vehicles 
arc  used,  there  are  places  where  they  are 
kept  to  let  to  responsible  persons.  If 
residing  in  such  a  jilace.  arrangements 
might  be  made  to  hire  a  substitute  for  one's 
own  carriage  when  out  of  commission. 

In  a  year  and  one  half's  use  there  have 
been  but  three  days  when  my  carriages 
have  been  out  of  commission  for  repairs 
and  six  days  when  they  have  been  out  of 
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use  for  permanent  improvements,  and  four 
months  of  this  time  I  had  not  a  horse  to 
use.  My  first  year's  experience  was  one  of  ^ 
very  few  annoyances  and  few  repairs.  ^ 
Whether  I  shall  ever  have  another  like  it 
remains  to  be  seen.  No  man  can  tell,  but 
I  hope  to  do  nearly  as  well.     While  there     fl 
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may  be  frequent  small  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  horseless  vehicles, 
they  seem  to  me  more  than  offset  by  those 
attendant  on  a  stable  of  horses  and  car- 
riages. 

PLEASURES. 

One  of  the  principal  things  that  appeals 
to  others  as  it  appeals  to  me,  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  running  a  self  propelled  carriage. 
There  is  not  only  a  pleasurable  sensation 
of  gliding  along  in  a  smoothlv  running  car- 
nage, but  to  me  there  is  an  exhilaration 
that  I  have  never  experienced  from  any 
other  means  of  locomotion.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  has  been  riding  on  horse- 
back, but  the  two  sensations  are  so  unlike 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  compared. 

.\NN0YANCES 

are  inseparable  from  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  they  vary  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  motor  used.  The  chief 
annoyances  in  the  gasoline  carriages  seem 
to  be  faulty  ignition,  which  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  written  on  the  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  improved;  fault>-  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  air;  inaccessibility  of  parts; 
and,  owing  to  the  weight  of  gasoline  car- 
riages,  consequent   tire   troubles. 

The  chief  annoyances  in  the  steam  car- 
riage arc  disturbances  of  the  fire,  such  as 
blowing  out  when  standing  and  burning 
unevenly  when  running  in  the  wind,  and  fl 
what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "burning  ™ 
back'*  or  "backfiring":  deficient  air  pressure 
("if  air  pressure  is  used  and  not  the  system 
of  pumping  gasoline  direct  to  the  burner)  ; 
frequent  replenishing  of  water  (most  steam 
carriages  now  carry  gasoline  enough  for 
from  loo  to  200  or  more  miles)  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  ten  to  twenty  minutes* 
lime  taken  to  get  up  steam.  All  of  the  lat- 
ter annoyances  are  readily  overcome,  how- 
ever; the  fire  is  as  easily  relighted  with  a 
match  as  a  cigar  would  be;  "back  firing" 
and  uneven  burning  are  easily  controlled 
by  a  strong  air  pressure,  and  this  same  air  M 
pressure  is  without  difliculty  maintained  if  | 
the  carriage  is  equipped  with  a  steam  air 
pump ;  the  water  is  quickly  and  easily  re- 
plenished in  from  two  to  five  minutes  at 
any  trough,  pond  or  brook,  by  the  steam 
siphon  attached  to-  the  carriage,  and  even 
the  annoyance  of  getting  up  steam  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  several  of  the 
many  appliances  devised  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  one  can  be  sure  of  steam  in  from 
four  to    fifteen   minutes. 

The  electric  has  very  few  annoyances 
of  its  own,  the  chief  drawback  to  its  use 
being  the  limited  number  of  miles  it  can 
be  run  without  recharging,  the  length  of 
time  taken  to  recharge  and  the  slow  speed 
compared  to  the  higher  powered  gasoline 
or  steam  vehicles.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
disadvantages  the   electric  cairiagc  would 
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be  ideal.  Its  advantages  are  absolute  ab- 
sence of  noise,  freedom  from  breakdowns, 
ease  and  safety  of  operation  and  its  orig- 
inal smaller  cost. 

TBB    KIND    TO    BUY. 

I  should  as  much  think  of  choosing  for 
a  man  a  wife,  a  nurse  or  a  horse  as  a 
motor  vehicle.  Every  man  must  choose 
for  himself.  To  me  personally  steam  is 
the  most  interesting  motive  power.  To 
another  man  gasoline  may  appeal.  To 
another  man  with  a  compact  practice  in 
a  district  where  good  roads  abound,  who 
does  not  have  to  go  long  distances  into 
the  country  or  who  has  no  taste  or  time 
for  touring,  the  electric  vehicle  will  seem 
the  best.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
man  must  be  left  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  as  far  as  the  kind  of  motive 
power  he  will  have  goes. 

I  do  feel  competent,  however,  to  give 
some  advice  to  the  person  about  to  pur- 
chase, and  that  advice  is  as  follows: 
Not  to  buy  any  of  the  experimental  ma- 
chines. Avoid  them  as  he  would  the 
plague.  Buy  only  the  well  established 
and  well  tried  makes,  and  even  some  of 
these  are  to  be  avoided. 

Not  to  buy  any  of  the  machines  that  are 
made  in  a  small  way  or  by  small  or  irre- 
sponsible dealers.  A  friend  of  mine  be- 
came very  enthusiastic  because  a  friend  of 
his  had  had  splendid  success  with  a  certain 
carriage.  That  friend  told  him  that  a  firm 
of  young  men  was  building  a  carriage  al- 
most identically  like  his,  but  with  some 
improvements  and  for  $200  less.  Of 
course,  he  took  his  friend's  advice.  I  say 
"of  course"  because  the  man  had  had  no 
experience  and  did  not  know  any  better. 
Well,  he  purchased  his  carriage  and  start- 
ed for  home.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  something  broke  and  he  and 
his  wife  took  the  train  after  storing  the 
carriage  in  a  nearby  barn.  I  do  not  think 
that  man  has  ever  had  a  comfortable  ride 
or  one  without. all  sorts  of  troubles.  In 
fact,  he  is  in  trouble  all  the  time.  As  a 
result,  he  is  disgusted,  pretty  nearly,  with 
the  whole  business.  He  cannot  get  an 
offer  for  his  carriage  and  still  has  it,  but 
he  has  lost  faith  in  the  motor  carriage  and 
thinks  them  all  alike.  And  the  ridiculous 
part  of  it  is,  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not 
see  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  buying  an 
untried  vehicle. 

Finally,  I  should  advise  him  when  he 
has  decided  upon  his  motive  power,  to  see 
as  many  of  the  carriages  in  operation  as 
possible  and  interview  the  people  who 
have  owned  them  and  operated  them 
themselves.  He  will  get  a  great  variety 
of  information,  but  perhaps  from  it  all  he 
may  be  able  10  decide  wl;at  not  to  buy. 

Unless  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  I 
should  advise  him  not  to  buy  a  second 
hand  carriage.  While  there  are  no  doubt 
many  very  good  "bargains"  on  the  mar- 
ket, one  never  can  tell  what  fool  things 
may  have  been  done  to  them  nor  in  what 
bad  condition  the  parts  that  are  out  of 
sight  may  be. 


Another  piece  of  advice  I  should  like  to 
give  an  intending  purchaser  is  to  buy  only 
a  very  strongly  constructed  carriage  of 
medium  weight,  not  so  light  as  to  be  torn 
10  pieces  by  the  ordinary  roughnesses  of 
the  road  or  its  own  vibration,  and  not  so 
heavy  as  to  be  unwieldy  from  its  weight 
or  size.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  heavy, 
high  powered  touring  car  is  illy  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  physician.  Life 
is  too  short  to  wait  for  perfection ;  I  believe 
in  taking  the  best  one  can  get  and  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  possible.     ' 


A  Year's  Use  of  a  Steam  Carriage. 

By  Chas.  a.  Dexnett,  M.  D. 

In  the  closing  days  of  September,  igoi, 
tired  of  enduring  for  15  years  the  many 
inconveniences  of  a  horse,  I  purchased  a 
steam  carnage  of  the  latest  model  which 
has  proved  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  A 
physician  gives  a  carriage  the  severest 
test,  and  it  must  possess  the  following 
requisites  if  it  is  to  supplant  the  horse. 

First — The  cost  mile  per  mile  must  be 
no  more  than  a  horse  drawn  vehicle. 

Second — It  must,  barring  unusual  acci- 
dents, take  you  safely  to  your  destination 
and  return. 

Third — The  time  required  to  get  it 
ready  for  the  road  in  the  morning  must  be 
no  more  than  the  time  required  for  a 
horse. 

Fourth— It  must  be  capable  of  holding 
steam  for  at  least  an  hour  at  a  patient's 
house,  and  then  be  ready  to  start  on  the 
instant. 

Fifth — It  must  be  so  simple  in  mechan- 
ism that  the  average  physician  can  master 
its  details. 

Si.Kth — It  must  be  easy  to  manipulate 
without  nervous  strain. 

Seventh — It  must  go  over  all  kinds  of 
roads  at  all  seasons. 

Eighth — It  must  be  as  comfortable  and 
capable  of  as  great  speed  as  a  horse  drawn 
vehicle. 

Ninth — The  first  cost  must  be  no  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  first  class  horse  and  car- 
riage and  the  deterioration  no  more. 

If  any  carriage  possesses  all  the  above 
requisites,  it  is  sure  in  a  very  short  time 
to  be  in  use  by  physicians.  I  wish  to  tell 
what  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  my  car- 
riage and  what  are  not. 

TRAVELED    8,000    VTLKS. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  traveled  with 
my  automobile  more  than  8,000  miles, 
partly  measured,  partly  estimated.  It 
would  take  four  good  horses  to  do  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  work.  The  entire  cost, 
estimated,  of  fuel,  repairs  and  labor  has 
been  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  one 
horse.  Therefore,  mile  per  mile  it  has 
been  much  cheaper. 

It  has  been  sure  to  go  and  return.  I 
have  never  been  towed  home,  neither 
have  I  been  delayed  longer  than  one  hour, 
and  that  only  two  or  three  times.  I  feel 
nearly  us  certain  of  accomplishing  my 
journey  as  I  do  with  a  horse. 


TIM^   NEEDED   TO   MAKE  READY. 

It  takes  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  an 
a  half  to  get  the  automobile  ready  for  th 
day's   work.     This  is   for  a  carriage  usei 
day  in  and  day  out,  as  I  use  mine.     Mos< 
of  the  work  can  be  done  the  night  before, 
that  is,  the  carriage  can  be  washed,   fuel 
and  water  tanks  filled,  machinery  clean' 
etc;  then  in  the  morning  it  will  take 
teen  to  twenty  minutes  to  steam  up.     O 
course    there  are  days  when  more  wor 
has  to  be  done.     I  think  it  takes  nearly 
much  time  to  care  for  my  machine  as 
docs  for  a  horse  and  carriage.     But  it  ha 
one    great    advantage — it    can     be     mad 
ready  in  the  morning  for  an  all  day's  run, 
and  when  not  in  use  requires  no  attention, 
I   think  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  ol 
the  time  required,  notwithstanding  manu 
facturers  will  tell  you  it  takes  only  gftceiti 
to   twenty    minutes    a    day.     It    consumes 
that  amount  of  time  to  wash  a  carriage. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  I  can  leave 
my  carriage  out  of  doors  one  hour  and 
have  steaTp  ready  to  start  at  once.  I  have 
left  it  for  three  hours  and  had  steam,  but 
this  is  unusual.  In  the  garage  it  will 
easily  keep  steam  for  three  hours  or 
longer.  Sometimes  when  the  fire  goes 
out,  but  this  is  not  often,  all  the  steam  is 
lost  in  half  an  hour. 


NOT   A    MECHANIC. 

I  think  the  average  physician  could  sue 
cessfully  manage  my  carriage  after  he  hatf 
used  it  a  few  months,  although  at  first  there 
arc  many  annoying  incidents.  But  it  is 
easy  to  locate  the  trouble  on,  a  steam  ma- 
chine and  tell  whether  you  can  repair  it 
yourself  or  not.  I  am  not  a  mechanic  \n 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  do  enjoy  the- 
beautiful  mechanism  of  my  carriage.  My 
chief  troubles  have  been  with  tires,  water 
glasses  and  the  fires.  The  engine  has  given 
very  little  trouble,  and  I  know  now  how  to 
attend  to  the  fire  and  water  glasses.  H 
any  physician  expects  an  automobile  to 
care  for  itself,  he  makes  a  great  mistake 
It  requires  constant  attention  when  in  use, 
just  as  a  horse  or  any  machine  does. 

It  requires  less  energy  on  my  part  to 
ride  50  miles  with  my  automobile  than  tO 
drive  a  horse  half  that  distance.  It  is  much 
easier  to  manage,  easier  to  select  the  road 
and  the  machine  goes  where  it  is  pointed, 

OUT   OF    SERVICE    IN    COLJ>    WEATHEP, 

I  have  never  yet  found  a  piece  of  road 
or  a  hill  I  could  not  go  over,  except  where 
there  is  considerable  snow,  and  I  have  rid- 
den at  least  1,000  miles  over  the  poor  roads 
of  that  "summer  paradise  of  all  this  world," 
the  State  of  Maine.  I  cannot  use  my  car- 
riage when  the  temperature  is  below  JO* 
Fahr.p  so  it  is  of  but  little  use  during  De- 
cember, January,  February  and  part  of 
March,  although  I  have  used  it  some  part 
of  every  month  of  the  year.  The  freezing 
affects  only  a  few  pipes;  if  these  were  pro- 
tected the  carriage  could  be  used  in  quite 
severe  weather,  but  it  should  not  be  kft 
standing  for  more  than  an  hour  or  perhap» 
less  time.    There  are  very  few  days  in  thi* 
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locality  when  snow  prevents  the  use  of  an 
automobile.  One  of  my  friends  used  his 
gasoline  machine  every  day  save  two  last 
winter. 

My  automobile  is  not  so  comfortable  to 
ride  in  over  rough  roads,  as  my  pneumatic 
Stanhope,  but  I  have  ridden  146  miles  with 
the  auto  in  less  than  twelve  hours  and  call 
it  quite  comfortable.  When  a  little  more 
attention  is  'given  to  the  carriage  part  it 
will  be  much  easier  than  a  horse  drawn 
carriage.  As  for  speed,  I  can  go  as  fast  as 
I  dare  to  ride,  but  15  miles  an  hour  is  an 
enjoyable  speed. 

My  machine  cost  $650,  which  is  about 
what  the  cost  would  be  to  equip  in  first 
class  manner  a  horse  and  carriage,  but  my 
automobile  will  do  the  work  of  four  horses. 
With  regard  to  deterioration  in  value,  my 
automobile  is  running  as  smoothly  today 
as  when  I  bought  it.  and  I  think  the  ma- 
chinery will  last  several  years.  The  car- 
riage part  is  in  good  repair. 

I  believe  a  good  steam  carriage  can  be 
built  and  sold  for  $600  to  $700,  witb  good 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  A  first  class  carriage,  well 
upholstered,  with  rubber  tires  and  fine 
leather  top,  will  retail  for  $300;  steam 
boiler.  $50:  engine  as  good  as  the  Mason  is 
listed  for  $<jo.  and  can  be  bought  for  less: 
tanks,  pipes,  automatics,  gauges  and  pumps. 
$50,  allowing  the  balance  for  labor  and  in- 
cidentals. Most  of  the  steam  carriages  on 
the  market  arc  very  poor.  There  arc  only 
three  or  four  that  I  should  like  to  own; 
most  of  them  I  would  not  take  as  a  gift,  if 
I  had  to  run  them  a  year. 

To  my  mind,  the  pleasure  of  automobil- 
ing  cannot  be  overestimateti.  and  after 
using  an  automobile  for  more  than  a  year 
I  dislike  much  to  drive  a  horse.  I  «hall 
rejoice  when  I  can  dispense  with  horses 
and  have  an  automobile  that  can  be  used 
at  all  seasons.  To  leave  home  on  a  beau- 
tiful summer  day,  spin  30  or  40  miles  to 
some  "tavern  in  the  town,"  then  after  din- 
ner go  leisurely  home  over  some  fine  State 
n  ad  is  an  experience  that  makes  one  feel 
like  a  king. 

ST£AM  VERSUS  GASOUKE. 

I  am  a  steam  man,  for  I  began  my  ex- 
perience with  a  gas  engine.  I  know  how 
very  sensitive  they  are  and  bow  difficult  it 
is  to  locate  the  trouble  when  things  go 
wrong.  The  noise  made  by  many  of  the 
gas  machines  is  deafening,  while  my  steam 
machine  is  practically  noiseless. 

The  automobile  is  bound  to  displace  the 
horse  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  and 
within  twenty-five  year=  our  park  commis- 
sioners, who  now  exclude  motor  vehicles 
from  their  domains,  will  be  prohibiting 
horses  from  those  same  parks  for  hygienic 
reasons.     Education  will  do  it. 


A  Qasoline  Runabout    in   a  Massa* 
chusetts  Doctor's  Practice. 

By  Dk.   M . 

I  reside  20  miles  from  Boston,  where  the 
roads  on  the  whole  are  in  fair  condition. 
We    have    a   good    many   grades,   a   good 


many  loose  stones  and  altogether  too  deep 
a  layer  of  gravel,  when  the  roads  are  re- 
paired, but  on  the  whole  I  presume  they 
will  average  with  Eastern  Massachusetts 
roads. 

On  July  30,  IQOJ,  I  purchased,  on  the 
advice  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  his 
seventh  year's  experience  with  automo- 
biles, a  y/i  horse  power  motorette.  The 
dealers  of  whom  I  purchased  sent  a  com- 
petent man  lo  run  the  machine  home  with 
me  and  to  explain  its  use  and  care  to  the 
man  who  would  take  care  of  it  and  to  my- 
self. On  the  way  out  I  observed  to  the 
demonstrator  that  if  the  machine  had  a 
longer  wheel  base  and  little  larger  wheels 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  partic- 
idarly  on  rough  roads.  His  reply  im- 
pressed me  as  being  very  sensible ;  he 
said:  'That  is  true,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber if  you  had  a  longer  wheel  base  and 
larger  wheels  it  would  necessitate  having 
a  stronger  frame,  which  would  add  weight 
to  the  carriage  and  necessitate  the  use  of 
a  larger  engine,  all  of  which  would  add 
materially  to  the  cost;  this  machine  is  a 
runabout,  and  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
touring  car  you  must  get  something  dif- 
ferent." 

I  am  a  physician,  and  as  the  town  in 
which  I  reside  is  small  I  am  obliged  to  go 
into  the  outlying  districts  on  all  sides;  in 
fact,  my  field  is  practically  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  5  miles.  I  have  run  the  machine 
so  far  a  little  over  3.500  miles.  Have  been 
hung  up  on  the  road  five  times  with  it,  but 
only  during  the  first  two  weeks.  The  first 
cause  01  trouble  was  a  broken  trembler. 
Not  having  a  duplicate,  I  was  obliged  to 
draw  it  home.  The  next  three  times  were 
from  water  in  the  carburetor,  and  the  last 
time  was  probably  from  faulty  mixture, 
due  to  ignorance  on  my  pari  regarding 
the  adjustment.  I  abandoned  the  machine 
5  miles  from  home  and  got  a  farmer  10 
take  it  home,  and  another  one  to  take 
me  on  the  trip  I  had  started  out  to  make. 
You  can  imagine  my  disgust  on  arriving 
home  to  find  that  my  man  had  started  it 
without  any  difficulty  whatever,  and  was 
exercising  it  up  and  down  the  street  be- 
fore the  sidewalk  committee  who  had  as- 
sembled to  see  what  accident  had  incapaci- 
tated it. 

I  enclose  you  the  expense  list  which  I 
have  kept  in  connection  with  this  machine. 
Vou  will  see  that  I  have  purchased  a  good 
many  spark  plugs,  but  so  far  I  have  had 
only  two  decent  outs  out  of  the  lot.  Then 
a  rubber  hat,  boot  and  poncho,  all  are 
charged  against  the  machine  as  things  I 
should  not  have  gotten  except  for  the  ma- 
chine. I  attribute  the  good  showing  I 
have  made  in  a  large  measure  to  the  ex- 
cellent care  the  machine  has  received.  The 
man  who  cares  for  it  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it  and  looks  it  over  carefully  every 
time  it  comes  into  the  stable.  He  is  very 
particular  to  see  that  it  has  plenty  of  oil, 
and  has  a  routine  every  morning.  He 
cleans  his  inlet  valve,  cleans  his  spark  plug, 
adjusts  his  trembler,  and   tests   his  spark, 


and  thus  far  I  have  never  heard  the  engrin 
miss,  and  it  almost  invariably  starts  with 
one  turn  of  the  crank.  I  also  take  a  little 
credit  for  careful  running;  on  bad  roads  I 
only  run  it  from  10  to  12  miles  an  hour, 
and  on  good  roads  only  from  15  to  17 
miles.  Five  miles  in  16H  minutes  is  my 
record.  I  am  very  particular  about  throw- 
ing the  clutches  in.  as  the  fact  that  the 
high  speed  clutch  has  only  been  tightened 
three  limes  in  3,500  miles  will  demonstrate. 
In  muddy  weather  I  have  found  the  ma- 
chine almost  entirely  free  from  any  tend- 
ency to  skid,  so  much  so  that  I  never  think 
anything  about  it.  In  running  a  friend's 
touring  car  the  other  day  after  a  rain  I 
came  very  near  colliding  with  a  tree,  and 
several  times  became  very  much  frightened 
at  its  erratic  course.  You  will  sec  in  my 
list  of  expenses  that  I  broke  a  ball  cup  on 
one  rear  driver  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  machine.  Without  going  into  details 
I  will  say  that  it  happened  on  a  rough 
road  when  I  was  driving  with  a  heavy 
passenger  for  every  bit  of  speed  I  could 
get  out  of  the  machine. 

I  have  found  the  manufacturers  most 
delightful  to  deal  with.  1  have  written 
good  many  letters  of  inquiry  and  have 
ways  received  the  utmost  courtesy  from' 
them.  I  happen  to  have  two  or  three 
friends  that  are  expert  machinists  in  other 
lines  of  work,  and  they  inform  me  that  my 
machine  is  well  made  and  so  far  as  they 
can  sec  built  from  first  class  stock. 
The  following  i-s  my  expense  list: 

July   30 — One  extra  inner  tube $4>l7 

"       One  spark  plug ,.      J. 00 

"        Gaitoline    j6 

"        Car  fares  fur  demonstraltir jS 

Aug.     r— One  extra  inlet  valve 3.00 

*'         Five  gallnrift  cylinder   oil j.yj 

"        Five  pounds  of  grease 75 

Aug.    3— Gasobne    ■ ,•,, j6 

Aug.     4 — Onr    hnl  1 0$ 

Aug.     5— Gasoline     >«......         .jS 

Aug.    8— One    trembler.. -1... ...-., i.jj 

Aug.    q — Telephone 69 

"  Time  and  car  fare  for  a  man  to 
come  out  and  show  us  how  lo 
get  water  out  of  the  carburetor...      a.74 

Aug.  13— One   trembler i.tj 

"       Gasoline    .> ,, 11.83 

"        Rubber    hat ......:... 1.0s 

"         Poncho I 

Aug.  35— Patching  rubber  for  inner  tat)c..... 

Sept.     5— Work  on  rubber  boot. 5. 

Sept.  ii—I-ock    nut 

,"       Carburetor,   sieve,  apring 

"        Local    mechanic .'....•..      x.oO 

Sept-  16 — Car  fares  and  price  of  nut..... 73 

Sept.  18— Spark    plug 1.75 

Sept.  I5^--Piece  of  enamel  cloth  for  use  over 

gear  in  rainy  and  muddy  weather.        .5$ 

"        Express  on  reverse  chain 2$ 

Scpl.  23 — Spark    plug x.m 

"        Roll    of   canvas ....)«>••*        .lo 

Sept.  34 — Local    mechanic »        .60 

Sept.  25— One  new  exhaust  pipe ..-..      i.aj 

Oct.    19— Two  spark  p1ug« '. •«•••.•      4.00 

"        Fares,  telephone,   etc.. 75 

Oct.   31— Tclcgrani  to  Buffalo  far  bait  cup..        .6« 

Nov.     I — Ball    cup 1. 09 

Nov.    7 — Gasoline    ,,     13. i» 

As  assets  I  have  two  good  spark  plug^ 
and  several  that  are  of  no  value:  an  inner 
lube  that  is  practically  new ;  an  extra  inler 
valve:  an  extra  trembler;  also  considerable 
oil  and  gasoline  on  hand,  -\side  from 
deterioration  on  the  carriage,   which   di 
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not  look  to  be  very  great.  I  should  not  like 
10  cover  3,500  miles  with  a  horse  with  no 
greater  expenditure.  From  my  personal 
CKpcriencc  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  better 
-i»  a  runabout  than   this  machine. 


Auto  Pioneering  in  Connecticut. 

Bv  Dr.  a.  N.  Clark. 

Id  October,  1899,  I  sold  my  horse  and 
purchased  a  heavy  gasoline  motor  carriage. 
During  the  first  winter  1  ran  the  machine 
every  <lay.  except  two  or  three  days  when 
n  was  wailing  for  a  new  tire. 

My  rnathine  was  the  first  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, if  not  in  the  whole  county,  and 
1  experienced  so  much  trouble  with  horses 
that  alter  the  first  winter  and  until  this  past 
lummcr  I  only  used  the  machine  in  siorniy 
weather  and  for  occasional  pleasure  rides. 
making  most  of  my  calls  m  pleasant 
weather  on  my  bicycle.  During  the  last 
year  aatomubites  have  become  so  common 
»  sight  in  this  section  that  very  few  horses 
pay  any  attention  to  them. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  run 
the  machine  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and 
is  all  kinds  of  weather;  but  last  February 
we  had  a  heavy  snow  storm,  which  came 
when  the  roads  were  deep  with  mud.  The 
uiow  was  wet  and  heavy,  the  weather  mild, 
ju*t  above  freezing,  and  for  two  weeks  I 
was  obliged  10  hire  a  horse. 

BUYS  A  UGHT  MACHINE. 

List  July  I  purchased  a  lighter  ma- 
chine, second  hand,  in  good  condition.  I 
■sed  this  constantly  for  over  three  months, 
when  I  sold  it.  I  found  it  a  very  con- 
vetiient  httle  runabout,  but  not  what  I 
wanted  for  rough  work.  It  was  also  very 
dif&cult  to  keep  in  running  order. 

A  WORD    FOK   THE  OLD   TIMER. 

I  am  still  nmning  the  old  machine,  and 
it  nins  stronger  and  better  than  ever,  for 
I  have  added  a  shifting  spark  device  and 
a  air  valve  that  can  be  regulated  from  the 
sut.  as  in  later  models. 

Vlthottgh  this  old  machine  is  clumsy  and 
Qoiiy,  and  wastes  a  lot  of  oil,  it  is  reliable. 
ud  I  can  keep  tt  running  in  any  kind  of 
wttther,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  It  al- 
iwttt  always  starts  with  one  or  two  turns 
of  the  crank,  and  if  it  only  had  more  power 
it  would  go  almost  anywhere. 

TOWEO   KOltE  ONCE. 

Daring  the  three  years  and  oVcr  that  I 
lave  owned  this  machine  I  have  never 
UiW  to  reach  home  by  its  own  power  but 
once. 

This  happened  one  winter  afternoon.  I 
«i*  about  five  miles  from  home  and  the 
^4$  were  frozen  hard  and  very  rough. 
I  had  only  one  set  of  batteries  at  the  time, 
tliose  that  came  with  the  carriage  (Edison 
•n  ceil).  The  engine  had  been  acting 
Mljr  for  some  distance  and  finally  stopped. 
I  sot  out.  adjusted  the  sparking  points, 
lined,  went  about  fifty  yards  and  stopped 
'giin.  This  was  repealed  several  times, 
wd  I  concluded  that  the  best  place  to  fix 
(hit  battery  wras  at  home.  A  man  with  a 
^onc  came  along  and  T  was  towed  home. 


Examination  of  the  battery  showed  that 
the  zinc  plates  in  two  cells  had  been  broken 
off  by  the  vibration  on  the  rough  road.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  me  how  I  got  any  current 
from  the  other  cells  with  two  plates  gone. 
Now  I  always  carry  two  sets  of  batteries 
and  always  try  to  keep  them  both  in  first 
class  working  order. 

DELAYS   ON   TME    ROAD. 

During  the  three  years  I  have  been  de- 
layed on  the  road  by  the  following  causes: 

1.  Sparking  points  out  of  adjustment. 

2.  Chain  cut  water  pipe. 

3.  Mica  packing  blew  out  of  spark  plug. 

4.  Hot  eccentric. 

5.  Set  screw  in  difTcrential  fell  out. 

6.  Release    valve    stem    fell    out,    nut   and 

washer  lost. 

7.  Broken  chain  (twice). 

8.  Stripped  a  gear. 

9.  Tire  troubles. 

Of  these  causes  the  sparking  points  have 
given  me  the  most  trouble,  but  I  soon 
learned  to  keep  them  adjusted  and  to  fix 
them  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  giv- 
ing trouble.  The  large  silver  points  that 
I  now  use  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  small  platinum  points  used  at  first.  In 
the  past  two  years  I  have  had  no  real 
trouble  from  this  cause. 

NtJTS   AND   BOLTS. 

When  I  first  used  my  machine  every  nut 
and  bolt  had  to  be  watched  and  gone  over 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  wrench  to 
keep  them  tight.  I  soon  fixed  this  with 
square  copper  washers  placed  under  each 
nut  or  bolt  head,  one  end  bent  down  over 
some  convenient  corner  and  the  other  end 
bent  up  against  the  side  of  the  nut.  This 
took  time,  but  it  saved  more  in  the  end. 

After  I  had  had  the  machine  about  two 
weeks  I  took  a  ride  to  New  Haven,  thirty- 
five  miles  distant. 

The  chain  had  become  a  Httle  slack  and 
rested  on  the  rubber  pipe  which  connected 
the  water  tank  with  Uie  engine  jacket.  I 
-supposed  that  was  all  right,  as  the  makers 
had   taken  no  pains  to  protect  the  pipe. 

PIPE  CUT   INTO. 

When  I  reached  New  Haven  I  found  the 
pipe  cut  into,  and  the  water  running  out 
about  as  fast  as  I  could  pour  it  into  the 
innk.  I  tried  to  plug  the  hole  with  a  tire 
plug,  but  it  would  not  hold.  I  finally 
sharpened  a  stick,  drove  it  into  the  hole 
so  the  point  rested  on  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  tube,  cut  it  off  even  with  the  outside, 
bo»md  it  with  tire  tape,  tightened  my  chain, 
filled  the  tank  and  cime  home  without  los- 
ing a  cupful  of  water.  A  few  days  later 
I  put  in  a  new  pipe  with  a  2  inch  iron  pipe 
coupling  covered  with  rubber  slipped  over 
the  pipe  to  protect  it  from  the  chain. 

SPARK   PLUG  PACKING. 

When  the  packing  blew  out  of  the  spark- 
ing plug  I  removed  the  plug  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  highly  interested  audience, 
it  being  Sunday  aftemnon  and  on  one  of 
our  main  streets.  The  machine  was  then 
nearly  new  and  a  great  curin<iity  in  itself. 

I  took  the  plug  to  the  shop  of  a  friend, 
cut  nnt  new  mica  washers,  put  it  in  a  vise*, 


tightened  the  nuts  up  as  they  should  have 
been  tightened  in  the  first  place,  and  it  has 
never  given  me  any  trouble  since,  although 
I  carry  an  extra  plug, 

THE    HOT    ECCENTRIC 

was  caused  by  the  oil  cup  upon  it  having 
a  round  cover  tightened  with  the  fingers. 
This  came  unscrewed,  the  oil  was  thrown 
out  of  the  cup  and  ihc  eccentric  became 
hot,  causing  half  an  hour's  delay. 

1  filed  the  cap  eight  sided,  tightened  it 
with  a  wrench,  and  it  has  never  come  loose 
since. 

The  thing  that  u^ed  to  give  me  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  my  carriage 
was  a 

SET    SCREW    IN    THE    DIFFER£NT1AI„ 

It  was  screwed  into  one  of  the  gears  in 
the  meanest  kind  of  a  place  to  get  at,  and 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  gear  had 
a  square  shoulder  against  which  the  metal 
of  the  gear  is  supposed  to  be  battered  down 
with  a  cold  chisel  to  keep  the  set  screw  in 
place.  Mine  kept  coming  out.  Twice  it 
came  out  on  the  road  and  let  the  rear  wheel 
on  that  side  run  out  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  axle.  This  happened  once  coming  dowT> 
hill,  the  brake  would  not  hold  as  the  dif- 
ferential was  not  working;  fortunately  the 
hilt  was  short  and  straight  and  what  might 
have  been  a  bad  accident  was  avoided. 

After  that  I  watched  that  set  screw  con-^ 
siantly;  had  to  tighten  it  every  other  time 
I  went  out  (and  it  was  a  dirty  job,  as  ihc 
gear  case  had  to  be  removed).  I  finally 
fixed  it  with  a  piece  of  spring  brass  wire, 
one  end  of  which  I  worked  down  around 
the  shaft  of  the  gear  and  fastened  there, 
and  the  other  end  of  which  I  bent  into  a 
square  loop  and  bent  over  so  as  to  spring 
it  down  over  the  square  head  of  the  set 
screw.  The  wire  turns  with  the  gear,  and 
the  set  screw  stays  in  place  and  has  re- 
quired no  attention  in  over  a  year. 

RELEASE  VALVE  STEM. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  the  nut  and  washer 
were  lost  off  the  release  valve,  which  is  a 
small  brass  pet  cock ;  the  valve  stem  blew 
out.  and  the  engine  stopped  for  want  of 
compression. 

The  valve  was  in  a  very  inaccessible 
place,  and  I  tried  to  get  home  by  forcing 
a  round  stick  through  the  hole  for  the  valve 
stem. 

This  burned  out  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  I  had  to  get  down  on  a  lap  robe 
in  the  dust  under  the  carriage,  put  the 
valve  stem  in  place  and  lie  it  there.  Now 
I  carry  an  extra  valve. 

CHAIN     MISHAPS. 

Twice  I  have  broken  a  chain;  both  time?i 
when  going  down  hill.  The  first  time  it 
was  caused  by  putting  on  the  hand  brake 
very  suddenly.  What  caused  it  the  other 
lime  I  never  knew  unless  the  chain  was  a 
little  too  loose  and  rode  the  sprocket.  I 
know  that  it  broke,  and  I  had  to  fix  it. 
right  there  in  the  mud  on  a  hot.  muggy  day 
I  can  sympathize  with  Robin  Damon, 
as  it  i«  the  same  kind  of  a  chain  as  his, 
but  I  did  not  get  down  or  under  the  car- 
riage.   1  used  a  wire  hook  to  draw  the  end 
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of  the  chain  up'whcre  I  could  get  at  it,  and 
fixed  it  all  alone  in  half  an  hour. 

THE   STHIPPED  GEAR 

uas  my  own  fault.  After  nearly  three 
years'  use  of  the  carriage  I,  one  day,  while 
the  engine  was  racing  and  the  carriage 
standing  still,  threw  in  the  high  speed 
clutch  with  a  jerk,  and  ripped  six  teeth  off 
a  gear  quicker  than  a  wink.  I  knew  better, 
but  was  rimning  fast,  stopped  a  second  for 
a  friend,  and  in  my  hurry  pulled  the  clutch 
too  quick. 

I  got  home  all  right,  but  had  to  wait  over 
a  month  for  a  new  gear,  and  had  to  take 
the  whole  machine  apart  to  put  it  on  the 
main  shaft. 

TIRE  TROtJBLES. 

Oi  tire  troubles  I  have  had  my  share, 
but  have  always  reached  home,  sometimes 
with  a  flat  tire. 

These  are  all  the  delays  I  have  had  with 
the  old  carriage,  except  when  a  clutch 
needed  tightening  or  some  nut  had  to  be 
lightened  to  stop  a  rattle. 

WITH    TUG   LIGHT   MACHINE 

I  was  delayed  several  times  by  the  mixture, 
the  diaphragm  pump  failing  to  work  or 
the  crank  case  leaking  air.  Once  the 
cylinder  head  packing  blew  out  and  I  had 
to  go  home,  get  the  old  machine  and  tow 
the  little  one  home. 

•Still  I  found  it  a  very  convenient  little 
runabout,  and  the  makers  would  have  a 
good  machine  if  they  would  only  do  away 
with  the  air  tight  crank  case  and  diaphragm 
pump,  put  in  a  gravity  feed  mixer  or  car- 
buretor and  change  the  cylinder  so  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  water  to  leak  in 
from  the  water  jacket. 

This  last  is  the  worst  fault  of  this  ma- 
chine. Out  of  five  machines  of  the  same 
make  in  town  the  past  summer,  every  one 
had  to  have  from  one  to  six  new  cylinder 
packings  within  three  months.  A  wider 
flange  of  metal  to  hold  the  packing  would 
probably  remedy  the  fault 

St/GCESTIONS. 

A  box  dash  in  which  one  could  carry  a 
few  small  articles  instead  of  the  curved 
dash  used  at  present  would  still  further 
improve  the  carriage  for  a  physician's  use. 
It  is  quiet  running,  inexpensive  to  operate, 
and  requires  very  little  attention  when  in 
good  working  order.  A  few  changes  would 
make  it  a  6ne  carriage  for  most  of  a 
physician's  work,  and  a  little  longer  wheel 
base,  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  more 
weight  and  another  cylinder  would  make  it 
suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of  work  that 
a  physician's  automobile  would  be  put  to, 

BATTERIES. 

T  have  used  Edison  batteries.  Nungesser 
wet  batteries,  dry  batteries,  and  am  now 
using  two  small  three  cell  storage  batter- 
ies, which  give  a  fine  spark,  and  if  they  could 
'  be  made  to  stand  up  under  the  rough  use 
which  an  automobile  gives  them,  would  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  form  of  battery.  One 
of  mine  gave  me  no  trouble  in  several 
months,  the  other  had  two  broken  connec- 
tions during  that  time.     Either  wet  or  dry 


batteries  cost  about  as  much  per  year  as 
the  gasoline  used.  In  fact,  the  first  year  I 
owned  a  carriage  my  gasoline  cost  me 
$33;  oil,  $21,  and  batteries,  $48.  1  esti- 
mated my  mileage  for  the  year  at  a  little 
over  6,000.  At  that  rate  batteries  cost  me 
nearly  four-fifths  of  a  cent  a  mile.  One 
liaU  cent  a  mile  would  be  nearly  the  actual 
cost  of  batteries. 

COST. 

The  greatest  item  to  a  country  physician 
in  the  cost  of  using  an  automobile  is  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  carriage 
from  one  year  to  another.  I  bought  my 
carriage  three  years  ago  for  $],ooo.  If  1 
should  sell  it  today  I  could  not  get  over 
$200  or  $300  for  it,  although  it  is  a  bet- 
ter running  carriage  than  when  I  bought 
it.  I  figure  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  at 
about  $300  a  year,  so  I  could  almost  have 
kept  a  horse  during  the  three  years  for  the 
amount  my  carriage  has  depreciated  in 
value.  What  I  have  spent  on  the  carriage 
during  that  time  has  been  an  extra  ex- 
pcnsCi  against  which  I  can  charge, 

First,  the  fun  1  have  had  from  the  auto 
(also  the  trouble). 

Second,  the  saving  of  time,  for  it  gives 
me  more  time  to  myself.  Work  that  would 
take  all  the  morning  and  part  of  the  after- 
noon with  a  horse  can  be  done  in  a  morn- 
ing with  the  auto. 

Third,  the  greater  comfort  in  driving  in 
wet  weather,  for  with  a  good  top  and 
storm  apron  and  curtain  across  tlie  front 
of  the  top  you  are  dry  and  comfortable  in 
the  worst  storms,  with  no  wet  lines  to 
handle  or  horse  to  hitch  and  unhitch,  with 
a  wet  tie  line. 

HOW   TO   AVOID    DEPRECIATION. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  great  depre- 
ciation in  value  is  to  buy  a  good  second 
hand  carriage  cheap.  I  bought  my  light 
machine  in  good  condition  at  a  bargain, 
used  it  over  three  months,  and  sold  it  for 
about  what  it  cost  mc.  In  the  heavy  ma- 
chine the  cost  of  tires  is  the  greatest  item ; 
in  the  light  machine  this  item  will  be  less 
than  one-quarter  as  heavy.  The  large  ma- 
chine also  uses  more  gasoline  than  the 
small.  My  large  machine  uses  about  i 
gallon  to  every  15  miles;  the  other  used 
a  gallon  every  25  miles,  as  near  as  I  could 
make  out. 

REPAIRS. 

I  have  done  all  my  own  repair  work 
during  the  three  years,  having  had  help 
from  a  friend  (not  a  mechanic)  when 
doing  work  that  required  help.  Of  course 
there  have  been  one  or  two  small  black- 
smith's jobs,  such  as  a  broken  spring  and 
a  broken  chain  adjustment  screw,  but  out- 
side of  these  I  have  done  all  repair  work, 
and  if  there  is  any  part  of  my  carriage  I 
don't  understand  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Twice  a  year  we  give  the  carriage  a  thor- 
ough overhauling,  take  up  all  wear  and 
put  everything  in  first  class  shape,  as  far 
as  possible.  If  anything  goes  wrong 
meantime  I  try  to  fix  it  at  once. 


REPAIRS  BY  KICUT. 

Most  of  my  repair  work  has  been  done 
after  10  o'clock  at  night,  as  during  the  day 
it  is  impossible  to  get  down  to  such  work 
owing  to  interruptions.  With  the  aid  of 
an  electric  light  I  manage  to  get  along 
about  as  well  as  with  daylight,  and  have 
done  work  on  that  old  carriage  that  would 
have  cost  several  hundred  dollars  if  one 
had  to  pay  for  the  time  put  in. 

While  I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoy  this 
work,  I  do  not  dislike  it,  and  the  better  a 
man  knows  his  carriage  the  less  trouble 
he  will  have  with  it,  and  the  sooner  he 
can  fix  it  on  the  road. 

Many  parts  can  be  made  at  a  machine 
shop  cheaper  than  they  can  be  bought  from 
the  manufacturers.  I  suppose  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  makers  put  a  big  price 
on  their  carriage,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  buying  the  parts  and  putting 
the  carriage  together  themselves,  they  have 
to  charge  double  price  for  the  parts.  ^m 

TIRES.  ^M 

For  a  heavy  automobile  the  clincher  tire 
is  the  only   thing. 

In  a  single  tube  tire  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  plug  hold  any  length  of 
time  against  the  great  air  pressure  re- 
quired, and  a  punctured  tire  means  a  tire  to 
be  taken  off  and  sent  to  the  factory  to  be 
vulcanized.  k 

With  a  clincher  tire  one  can  carry  an  ex<i^| 
tra  inner  tube  and  put  it  in  on  the  road  if 
it  becomes  necessary.  This  is  not  easy,  but 
it  can  be  done.  With  a  light  carriage  a  good 
single  tube  tire  is  fairly  reliable,  but  I 
think  I  should  prefer  the  clincher. 

In  winter  on  rough  frozen  dirt  roads  the 
heavy  carriage  will  often  tear  the  rubber 
of  the  tire  right  off  the  canvas  for  several 
inches.  A  light  carriage  would  not  be 
nearly  as  apt  to  do   this.  J 

WHEELS.  ' 

Wheels  should  be  of  wood,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  washed. 

Wire  wheels  can  be  made  strong  enough, 
but  they  are  a  nuisance  when  the  carriage 
is  washed. 

COLD   WEATHER. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  run  an  auto- 
mobile successfully  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm. 

In  starting  on  a  cold  morning  the  cyl- 
inder oil  will  be  thick  as  vaseline,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  machine  has  been  run  a  couple 
of  miles  that  it  gets  warmed  up  enough  to 
develop  anything  like  its  full  power. 

Seveoty-six  degree  gasoline  works  much 
better  in  winter  than  the  ordinary  stove 
gasoline. 

To  avoid  freezing  of  the  water  when 
standing  in  the  bam  I  place  a  lighted 
lamp  under  the  carriage,  having  first  made 
sure  that  the  gasoline  is  shut  off.  My 
water  tank  is  all  enclosed  within  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  and  by  covering  the  rear  end 
of  the  carriage  with  a  rubber  cloth  and  the 
carriage  robe,  enough  heat  is  retained  to 
prevent  freezing  in  the  coldest  weather. 
When  the  carriage  is  running  the  engine 
warms  the  water,  and   when   making   long 
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Is  in  cold  weather  I  throw  the  carriage 

be  over  the  wire  gauze  in  the  rear  end 

the   carriage.     One   winter   1   used  cal- 

om  chloride,  5  pounds  to  the  gallon,  but 

en  then  I  u&cd  the  lamp  in  the  coldest 

IWeather  to  keep  the  oil  a  little  warm. 

CALCIUM   CHLOKIUE 

5  not  aflfect  the  copper  tank  nor  the  en- 

ne  jacket,  but  it  docs  seem  to  eat  solder, 

for  by  spring  my  water  tank,  which  is  of 

per   with  a  number    of    tubes    running 

through  it  for  air  circulation,  was  leaking 

m    many    places    where    the    tubes    were 

soldered  in,  and  in  the  spring  the  tank  had 

to  be  taken  out  and  re^oldered. 

^L   This  winter  I  am  not  using  anything  but 

^^ue  tamp. 

^H  With  water  coils  in  front  calcium  chlo- 
^Hide  or  glycerine  would  be  a  necessity  in 
^Botd  weather. 

^^  SNOW. 

When  the  ground  is  frozen,  a  few  inches 
oi  snow,  unless  very  wet  and  slippery, 
do  not  bother  my  machine.  Deep  mud 
with  A  few  inches  of  snow  on  top,  is  a 
combination  that  taxes  a  machine  to  the 
utmost.  I  was  much  interested  in  Harry 
B.  Haines'  article  in  the  December  17  is- 
sue of  The  Horseless  Age,  in  which  he 
^Lgives  his  cxpenence  with  a  light  weight 
^fmachine  in  the  snow.  The  heavy  machine 
evidently  gets  much  better  traction,  and  is 
less  liable  to  slip  than  the  light  one.  Mr. 
Haines  says  that  a  rope  wound  around  the 
tires  on  his  machine  will  last  about  a  week. 
On  my  machine  an  ordinary  clothes  line 
will  not  last  much  over  5  miles. 

TO    PRE\ENT    SLIPPING. 

In  winter  I  carry  with  me  four  small 
kitching  chains,  with  snap  hook  on  the  end 
oi  each.  Two  of  these  on  each  rear  wheel 
will  prevent  slipping  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  if  used  much  will  cut 
into  the  rubber  of  the  tire,  and  will  take 
the  paint  of?  the  rims. 

I  seldom  have  use  for  them,  but  mighl 
need  them  for  a  bad  hill.  So  far  this  win- 
ter I  have  not  used  them,  as  the  heavy 
machine  docs  not  slip  except  on  very  wet 
or  very  heavy  snow. 

I  have  ploughed  through  light  snow  that 
«as  ap  to  the  tops  of  the  front  fenders,  but 
«ith  heavy  packed  snow,  a  drift  that  is 
lurd  enough  to  lift  the  rear  wheels  a  few 
mchcs  from  the  ground  will  cause  them 
to  slip,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to 
eti  taction. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  gets  packed,  so  that 
tbe  sleighing  is  good,  there  is  no  trouble 
rttning  the  machine. 

This  winter,  from  December  5  to  the 
13th,  our  roads  were  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  light  snow  and  ice.  I  used  the  ma- 
diine  every  day.  climbing  all  grades  with- 
out t  slip.  On  the  I3lh  we  had  snow  all 
^7,  and  the  wheels  slipped  a  trifle  on  one 
^1,  which  had  about  4  inches  of  snow 
a»erthe  ice.  On  the  14th  and  15th  I  could 
^ve  Qsed  the  chains,  as  we  had  about  8 
°f  10  inches  of  heavy  mealy  snow  over  the 
'«  of  the  previous   storms.     Those   two 
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days  I  hired  a  horse  rather  than  overtax 
my  machine. 

POWER. 

Of  all  the  faults  a  machine  can  have  the 
worst,  in  my  opinion,  is  lack  of  power  to 
overcome  any  possible  condition  of  road 
that  a  man  may  have  to  travel  over. 

The  giving  of  first  class  certificates  in 
the  recent  endurance  test  to  machines  that 
had  to  be  pushed  up  an  ordinary  hill,  in 
good  weather,  seems  to  mc  far  from  right. 
Such  machines  are  not  practical,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  receive  first  class  certifi- 
cates. 

Of  all  the  gasoline  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket today  there  are  only  two  or  Uirce  that 
have  sufficient  power  for  a  physician's  use 
in  all  seasons,  and  even  these  would  be 
better  with  a  little  more  power. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  touring 
cars,  which  are  most  all  too  fast  and  too 
expensive  to  be  practical. 

THE  AtTTBO&'s  SPECIFICATIONS. 

A  machine  should  not  weigh  over  150 
pounds  to  the  horse  power,  and  100  pounds 
would  be  much  better  in  my  opinion. 

With  this  proportion  of  weight  and 
power,  and  geared  to  run  from  15  to  25 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  good  reduction  for 
the  slow  speed,  one  could  go  over  any 
road  where  the  wheels  would  hold.  I  am 
now  having  built  a  machine  after  my  own 
designs.  It  will  have  two  cylinders,  op- 
posed, horizontal,  each  5J^x6j.4.  These 
should  give  me  from  15  to  18  horse  power, 
perhaps  more  when  speeded  up,  but  I 
should  be  certain  of  10  or  12  horse  power, 
even  when  the  engine  is  not  working  its 
best. 

The  machine  is  to  have  a  6  foot  6  inch 
wheel  base,  standard  tread,  wood  wheels, 
32x3  inch  clincher  tires,  brakes  on  both 
hubs  and  on  differential. 

It  is  to  have  a  large  water  tank  in  the 
body  and  water  coils  in  front  These  arc 
so  arranged  that  the  coils  and  pump  can 
be  shut  off  and  drained  in  cold  weather, 
and  only  the  rear  tank  used,  but  by  turning 
a  valve  the  coils  can  be  used  if  desired. 

The  machine  is  figured  to  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1.400  pounds,  is  geared 
nearly  4  to  I,  and  should  run  alx>ut  15 
miles  an  hour  at  600  revolutions. 

With  this  power  and  weight  I  .figure  it 
should  be  able  to  take  most  of  our  hills,  in 
ordinary  weather,  on  the  high  speed,  and 
only  use  the  low  gear  when  they  are  deep 
with  mud  or  snow. 

Either  cylinder  should  be  able  to  run  the 
carriage  alone  in  good  weather,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  gaso- 
line can  be  cut  off  from  either  cylinder  at 
will  if  desired. 

EXTRA    REAK    WHEEI^    FOR    SNOW. 

I  am  thinking  of  having  an  extra  pair 
of  rear  wheels  made  for  use  in  deep  snow. 
If  I  do  they  will  have  steel  tires,  with  clips 
bolted  on  every  six  or  eight  inches,  after 
the  idea  of  Jules  Junker. 

I  do  not  see  why  such  wheels  would  not 


take  hold  in  most  any  snow,  and  with  the 
high  power  and  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
so  distributed  as  to  i>ring  most  of  it  on  the 
rear  wheels  I  believe  they  would  work  all 
right. 

In  deep  snow  one  would  not  need  pneu- 
matic tires,  and  in  light  snow  one  would 
not  need  such  wheels.  If  the  automobile  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  horse  it  must  go 
through  snow,  and  it  is  only  by  some  such 
an  arrangement  that  it  can  do  it.  At  any 
rate,  I  think  I  will  try  the  experiment. 

ADVICE  TO  A  BEGINNER. 

My  advice  to  a  beginner  would  be:  Buy 
a  machine  with  plenty  of  power  for  its 
weight. 

An  air  cooled  motor  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  winter. 

In  building  a  barn  make  it  large  enough 
to  hold  two  machines  and  allow  you  3  or 
4  feet  on  every  side  of  them. 

If  I  were  to  build  another  barn  it  would 
have  a  main  room  at  least  16x20  feet,  with 
cement  noor:  on  one  side  a  pit  to  stand 
in  when  working  under  the  machines;  on 
the  other  side,  the  floor  slanted  to  a  drain 
in  the  centre,  so  the  carriage  could  he 
washed  right  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  run 
in.  A  small  addition  or  an  extra  room  out- 
side with  a  small  hot  water  or  steam  heater 
and  pipes  running  around  three  sides  of 
the  main  room  to  keep  the  room  warm  in 
winter  would  be  worth  all  it  would  cost. 
These  two  rooms  should  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  so  there  could  be 
no  danger  of  fire  when  filling  the  gasoline 
tanks. 

This  extra  room  should  contain  a  bench 
with  vise  and  other  tools.  Or  an  upper 
floor  could  be  added  with  workshop, 
closets  and  room  for  a  man. 

Have  electric  light.s  and  running  water,  if 
possible. 

Learn  to  know  your  machine  thor- 
oughly. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  man  with  one  machine  may  be  able 
to  keep  it  on  the  road  every  day,  but  he 
will  have  to  sit  up  nights  (at  times)  to  do 
it.  A  busy  physician  should  have  two  ma- 
chines, and  someone  to  look  after  them. 
Then  one  at  least  will  always  be  ready. 

One  machine  and  a  horse  will  do  more 
work  than  three  horses.  The  machine  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time,  on  long  trips 
especially,  and  except  for  the  item  of  de- 
preciation in  value  will  be  a  saving  in  ex- 
pense. For  the  present  physicians  in  hilly 
localities  will  find  horses  more  reliable  in 
winter  tlian  gasoline  machines. 

I  have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  the  use 
of  a  horse,  although  my  present  machine 
is  far  from  what  it  should  be. 


Steam  Power  and  a  Li^ht  Carriage 
Advocated  for  Physician's  Use. 

By  Dr.  Henry  A.  Baker. 
Steam   has  proved  to  be   too  reliable   a 
servant  as  motive  power  to  be  abandoned. 
In   my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  get  a  better  substitute  for  propelling  au- 
tomobiles. There  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  elasticity-  of  speed  varied 
instantly  from  that  slower  than  a  walk  to 
30  miles  an  hour.  I  have  favored  it  ever 
since  automobiles  came  into  vogue,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  other  powers  the  more  de- 
cided I  am  in  its  favor. 

Wc  well  know  the  first  carriage  of  this 
type  was  crude  and  unsatisfactory  and 
caused  much  trouble.  No  doubt  it  preju- 
diced many.  As  a  result,  they  adopted 
other  power,  but  with  the  many  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  get  anything  more  re- 
liable than  the  up  to  date  steam  carriage. 
Without  a  question  there  will  be  further 
improvements  from  time  to  time.  While 
there  arc  various  kinds  of  boilers,  as  long 
as  gasoline  is  used  for  fuel,  probably 
there  is  none  that  will  make  steam  as  rap- 
idly, economically  and  hold  a  reserve  as 
well  as  a  properly  constructed  fire  lube. 
Such  a  boiler,  made  without  a  bolt,  rivet  or 
screw,  and  showing  no  sign  of  weakness 
up  to  1.400  pounds  steam  pressure,  appears 
to  me  as  being  pretty  reliable  for  a  motor 
carriage.  With  a  steam  superheater  and 
downward  draft,  which  was  thought  at  first 
impossible,  you  get  a  still  greater  economy. 
With  the  ball  bearing  engine,  with  forced 
cylinder  lubrication,  chainless  drive  and 
automatic  fuel  feed,  which  does  away  with 
the  main  tank  pressure,  with  the  present 
seat  fuel  control,  and  with  some  other  late 
improvements,  the  steam  machine  seems 
to  me  almost  perfect. 

I  have  owned  three  carriages,  all  steam, 
and  when  I  began  to  get  the  fever  I  studied 
the  subject  in  good  earnest.  As  it  has 
been  said  of  me,  among  my  friends,  that  I 
am  of  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  I  found 
automobiles  much  more  simple  than  I  at 
first  supposed-  After  feeling  that  I  under- 
stood the  construction  and  working  of  the 
machinery  I  purchased  a  second  hand 
carriage  in  order  to  test  whether  or  not 
I  should  like  it,  with  the  result  that  realiza- 
tion far  exceeded  my  anticipation  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  and  utility.  So  I  changed 
carriages,  from  time  to  time,  as  improve- 
ments were  added. 

My  last  carriage,  which  I  bought  new 
last  April,  has  proved  one  continual  source 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for  over  5,000 
miles.  My  advice  to  all  prospective  pur- 
chasers has  been  to  buy  a  second  hand 
carriage,  and  get  familiar  with  all  its  work- 
ing parts  before  buying  a  new  one.  By 
so  doing  they  avoid  many  breakdowns 
and  injury  to  the  new,  which  is  liable  to 
occur  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
them,  and  thus  arc  better  judges  of  what 
kind  of  a  carriage  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  listen  to  the  flowery  tongues  of  the 
agents.  They  invariably  have  the  only 
carriage  which  is  good  for  anything  on 
the  market.  We  often  hear  them  say,  in 
reference  to  a  gasoline  carriage:  "You  will 
have   no   trouble   with   our   carriage,   and 
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nothing  to  watch  but  the  road."  And  I 
think  they  must  be  right,  as  1  often  see 
them  watching  it  from  the  side  with  wist- 
ful eyes  as  I  pass  by.  Or  it  may  be,  as 
their  machines  never  give  them  any  trou- 
ble, possibly  they  are  looking  for  it 
"I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches 
All  well  defined  and  several  stinks," 

DESIGN. 

As  I  have  seen  little  or  no  discussion 
upon  tlic  design  of  automobiles  in  these 
columns,  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  it.  Without  question,  the  design  of 
a  carriage  has  a  great  influence  upon  its 
sale,  cither  for  or  against  it.  The  first 
thing  a  prospective  purchaser  will  con- 
sider is  its  design.  If  it  pleases  him  he  is 
at  once  interested.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  does  not,  he  is  very  apt  to  abandon  inves- 
tigation. The  pioneers  adopted  the  line  of 
the  horse  drawn  vehicle;  as  a  result  wc 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  style  that  little 
or  no  comment  was  made.  And  to  my 
mind,  the  first  steam  runabouts  were  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  have  ever  been  de- 
signed, but  they  soon  proved  unsatis- 
factory for  fast  running,  on  account  of  the 
short  wheel  base. 

It  was  at  this  time  tha(  the  freaks  began 
to  appear,  and  in  no  other  line  have  wc 
seen  so  many  as  in  automobiles.  Often 
new  designs  seem  pleasing  at  first,  but 
we  soon  tire  of  them,  not  unlike  our  house 
building.  Not  so  many  years  ago  every- 
thing was  built  on  the  French  roof  plan. 
How  do  they  look  at  the  present  time? 
Still  longer  ago,  the  old  colonial  style 
prevailed.  The  latter  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  today  looks  better  than  ever. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  carriages  of 
today  may  stand  the  test  while  others  will 
always  remain  freaks.  There  is  one  thing 
sure,  a  long  wheel  base  is  desirable. 

ADVOCATES    A    LIGHT    CARRIAGE. 

I  believe  that  to  get  strength  weight  in 
carriages  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme. 
Weight  does  not  always  mean  strength,  or 
prevent  breakdowns.  From  my  point  of 
view,  for  all  round  work,  a  light  elastic 
carriage  will  outwear  the  heavier  There 
is  nothing  stronger  than  its  weakest  part. 
We  all  know  the  greatest  strain  on  the 
automobile  is  on  the  running  gear,  especial- 
ly the  axles,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  prop- 
erly constructed,  with  well  balanced 
strength,  they  can  be  made  strong  and  yet 
comparatively  light.  I  know  of  no  stronger 
construction  than  the  so  called  car  truss 
principle  for  axles.  I  think  that  the  rule 
is  a  light  carriage  for  city  use  and  a  heavy 
one  for  couiftry  roads.  My  views  arc  right 
the  opposite.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  for  hilly  country  roads  I  have 
always  found  the  horse  drawn  carriages 
cither  for  public  or  private  use  are  of  the 
lightest  type,  barring  speeding  buggies.  I 
wager,  if  you  go  among  the  farmers,  who 
travel  over  some  of  the  roughest  and  hilly 
roads,  you  will  find  for  family  use  light 
carnages  and  generally  of  the  cheapest 
make,  and  they  stand  the  test.  too.    Two 
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such  carriages  generally  last  the  farmer  h: 
lifetime.     There   is   no  question    that   tin 
troubles  are  greatly  reduced    in  the    light 
automobile,     I  judge  from  contributions  to 
these  columns  that  tire  expense  is  no  small 
item.    While  the  heavy  carriage  takes  much 
more    power,    is    comparatively     logy    and 
much    harder     to     control,     requirmg     an 
expert  to  keep  it  in  running  order,  the  wear 
and    tear    are   greater,    and    will    carry    no 
more  passengers,  the  light  carriage  will  do 
everything   the   heavier   will,   and   the   first 
cost  is   very  much  less;   it   is   much   mon 
economical  to  run.  and  it  will  outwear  il 
What  advantage  is  there  in  a  Pullman  cari 
on  public  streets,  or  in  other  words,  an  ox 
cart  for  pleasure  riding? 

"Better  it  is  to  bow  than  to  break."       ^ 

CAHE  OF   MACHINERY   AND   REPAIRS.  ™ 

As  I   have  stated  above,  before   I   pur- 
chased   I    thoroughly    acquainted    myself 
with  the  construction  of  automobiles,  and 
as  I  like  machinery,  I  cared  for  it  myself.   I 
learned   many   years  ago   that  proper  ad- 
justment   and    a    plentiful    supply    of    oil^ 
mean    long   life    to   machinery.     If   anyoneV 
expects  that  automobiles  or.  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  machinery,  will  run  smoothly  and 
last,  without  constant  care,  he  will  be  very 
much  disappointed.     Ceaseless  vigilance  is 
my  rule.     I  never  take  my  carriage  oui  of 
the  stable  without  oiling  the  running  pans,  ^ 
and  every  few  days  I  inspect  it  thoroughly^ 
and  adjust  it  if  need  be.     I  do  everything 
but   the  washing,  and  have  done  thaL      I 
have  a  very   large   and   convenient  stable 
for  doing  all  of  these  things,  in  which   I  ^ 
used  to  keep  from  one  to  four  horses.     It^t 
is  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles, for  my  friends  and  myself,  and  is 
never  vacant,  and  I  will  state  right  here,  if 
anyone   will   give   me   the  best   horse  that 
stands  on  four  legs,  make  me  a  present  of 
it.  if  I  would  keep  it.  I  would  decline  with 
thanks.  fl 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  my  practice  is  ™ 
entirely  confined  to  the  office,  I  only  ride 
to  and  (rom  home,  which  my  odometer 
registers  just  9  milefi  each  way.  My  run- 
ning time  generally  is  just  thirty  minutes, 
but  my  average  running  for  the  day  in  the 
season  is  25  to  60  miles.  I  prefer  not  to 
run  in  rain  or  snow,  or  in  the  coldest  of 
weather,  on  account  of  the  discomfort.         ■ 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  me  to  see  how  ™ 
some  men  care  for  their  machines,  seldom 
oiling  or  adjusting  them.  If  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it  they  say:  "Haven't  time 
today,  hut  will  sec  to  it  tomorrow."  which 
never  comes;  they  are  as  liable  to  go  out 
with  no  water  or  fuel  as  otherwise,  and 
while  running  may  blow  from  one  to  three 
safety  plugs  a  day,  and  come  in — with  the 
machine  squeaking,  rattling,  etc.,  and  the  ^ 
cylinder  oiler  may  not  be  working.  H 

A    LIGHT    REPAIR    BIIX. 

I  haven't  a  doubt  that  when  I  slate  the 
amount  of  repairs  I  have  had  on  my  ma- 
chine some  of  your  readers  will  put  me 
down  as  a  notorious  liar  but  nevertheless 
I  shall  state  the  truth,  and  my  advice  will 
be  before  anyone  attempts  to  criticise  to 


first    make    an    investigation,    and    1    will 

[  stand  ready  to  prove  my  statements.  I 
have  applied  some  new  improvements, 
vhUe  the  old  devices  were  working  well, 
and  my  repairs  have  not  exceeded  $10; 
they  were  as  {ol)ow$:  Alter  I  had  run 
about  3.000  miles  I  heard  a  click  in  the 
engine.  On  mvestigation  I  lound  a  screw 
gone    from   the   du>t   cap    that    covers    the 

[bail  bearing  01  the  crank  shaft.     1   ran  to 

rthe  factory  to  procure  a  new  screw,  stating 
that  I  wished  to  be  fashionable  enough  to 
pay  something  I'or  repairs,  and  they  ac- 
cepted   I   cent.     The   following  day   when 

Imnning  around  town,  doing  some  errands. 

|1  heard  a  scraping  noise.  It  was  so  un- 
Bsuai  for  me  to  hear  noises  about  my  ma- 
chine, my  first  thought  was  that  u  had  all 
jonc  to  pieces,  like  the  deacon's  one  hoss 
•hay.     Bui  in  going  about  100  yards  I  dis- 

Jeovcrcd  my  trouble  to  be  nothing  but  a 
l»roken  mud  guard  holder,  letting  the  mud 
ard  down  on  the  tire  and  causing  the 
Boisc.     Tying  it  up  with  a  string  and  free- 

iJBg  it  from  the  tire  remedied  it.  Next 
nortimg  another  trip  to  the  factory.  I 
aid  to  the  proprietor:  "Guess  my  troubles 
avc  begun." 

A    brake   on    my   machine    required   re- 
airs,    and   it   was   my   intention   to   leave 
ft.  go   10   my  office  by  train  and  call   for 
on    my    return    at    night.      Their    reply 
is:     "Those    were    among    the    first    loi 
nude.     As  they  had  made  a  decided  im- 
provcmrnt,  would  replace  them  all  for  me 
vithout  charge."    This  I  was  much  pleased 
with.  str}d  felt  I  was  not  dealing  with  a  lot 
[of  sharks        My   next   repairs   were   three 
[spokes,    which    necessitated   removing   iht 
ftm  whceL     I  paid  $1  for  having  them  put 
I  m.     After   running   about    1.000   miles   far- 
I  tlier,  one  afternoon,  in  returning  from  my 
oibce  with  a  friend,  my  steam  pressure  sud- 
denly  went    down,   also   the   water   in    the 
boiler,  and  steam  came  out  in  great  quan- 
uticj  from  underneath  the  carriage  through 
the  btimcr.       I    immediately   put   out   the 
fire  and  jumped  out.     It  seemed  to  me  thai 
the  tubes  in  my  boiler  were  all  burned  out 
1  J«l  to  work  to  transfer  my  auxiliary  hand 
giwline  pump  to  the  water  supply,  as  the 
carriage  was  arranged  to  do.   pumped  up 
™y  boiler  about  two-thirds  full,  started  my 
fire,  and  after  getting  up  steam  turned  on 
niy  by-pass   pump  and  went  on   my   way. 
V^Tiile  I  was  losing  a  good  deal  of  steam 
«^th  the  pump  on.   I  couTd  just  hold  my 
*»lftrle\'cl  and  steam  enough  to  run  at  the 
nte  of  about  6  miles  an  hour,  but  instead 
'^^  Romg  to  my  residence   I   went   to  the 
wctory.     After   taking  the   burner  off   we 
'«'nn(l  that  the  nipple  receiving  the  water 
supply  pump  was  leaking.     By  unscrewing 
the  nipply  pipe  and  taking  out  the  nipple, 
which   is  a  drop    forging,  we    discovered 
that  in  drilling  the  holes  at  right  angles  to 
*eet  each  other,  one  of  them  was  drilled 
wirly  through,   and  in   time   had   worked 
<^Jar  through.  This  was  the  result  of  a  little 
'^reltwncss   on   the   part   of  the   workman 
*lio  drilled  them     After  substituting  a  new 
"'Pple  and    replacing  the    burner,   every- 
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thing  was  as  perfect  as  ever.  No  charge 
was  made,  on  account  of  the  defective  nip- 
ple. After  returning  from  my  trip  of  500 
miles  through  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, of  which  I  will  speak  later  on,  dur- 
mg  one  day's  run  over  a  very  sandy  road, 
ior  about  8  miles  the  wheels  sank  into 
the  sand  about  half  wa>  to  the  hubs.  As 
a  result  the  sand  got  into  the  differential, 
which  was  not  covered,  and  caused  it  to 
wear  so  that  it  groaned  a  little.  At  the 
factory  I  was  informed  that  they  were  not 
worn  enough  to  do  any  harm,  but  as  I  was 
very  much  averse  to  noises  I  had  new 
pinion  gears  put  on  at  a  charge  for  four 
hours  labor  ol  only  $2,  after  which  I  was 
>urc  that  I  was  not  dealing  with  sharks. 
"Since  I  have  added  a  new  chain — $3 — and 
lour  new  water  gauge  glasses,  which  in- 
clude all  of  my  repairs,  except  a  little  tire 
expense,  which  has  been  proportionately 
•^mall.  My  off  rear  tire  showed  weakness 
very  soon  after  purchasing  the  carriage. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  punctured,  but 
leaked  all  over  the  surface.  Putting  in  a 
little  water  stopped  ii  for  a  while.  Then  I 
put  in  some  Never  Leak,  which  stopped  it 
for  a  while  longer.  Then  I  put  in  West 
India  molasses  and  water.  After  this  it  did 
good  service  for  almost  two  months  and 
then  gave  out.  I  went  to  the  factory, 
where  they  gave  me  a  tire  in  place  of  the 
old  one,  which  a  customer  had  exchanged 
ior  a  new  one.  I  thouglit  1  could  mend 
it  with  the  repair  kit,  but  found  I  could 
not.  and  had  it  vulcanized  at  an  expense  of 
$1.50.  As  it  appeared  to  be  almost  a  new 
tire,'  it  is  doing  good  service,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  puncture,  caused  by  pick- 
ing up  a  tack  in  one  of  my  front  wheels. 
which  I  plugged  at  once. 

THE    PROPER   t  A«KI.\GE   FOR  THE   PHYSICIAN. 

It  has  been  quite  a  query  with  me  as  to 
the  best  carriage  for  the  physician's  use. 
Last  spring  a  friend  of  mine,  a  physician, 
told  me  that  his  horse  expense  was  about 
$60  per  month.  I  advised  him  to  get  an 
automobile  with  explosive  motive  power, 
as  I  had  been  told  they  were  always  ready 
to  go  out  at  any  moment.  So  he  pur- 
chased what  we  supposed  was  one  of  the 
most  reliable  gasoline  carriages  on  the 
market.  When  I  say  he  has  had  trouble  it 
mildly  expresses  it.  His  repair  expense 
has  gone  into  the  hundreds,  but  just  the 
amount  I  am  unable  to  state.  But  I  do 
know  this.  T  have  regretted  many  times 
that  I  advised  him  to  get  a  gasoline  car- 
riage. Probably  his  next  carriage  will  be 
5team.  My  advice  to  him  now  would  be 
to  get  a  medium  weight  carriage  with  long 
wheel  base,  with  fire  tube  boiler  and  steam 
superheater,  chainless  drive,  force  cylin- 
der lubrication  and  seat  fuel  control,  gaso- 
line tank  carrying  at  least  14  gallons,  au- 
tomatic fuel  feed,  water  level  indicator  by 
balance  float,  combination  body  carrying 
two  to  four  persons  if  necessary,  and 
clincher  tires.  T  would  have  such  a  car- 
riage equipped  with  an  auxiliary  pressure 
tank  holding  about  2  gallons  under  pres- 
sure  by   hand   pump,   with   no   hy-pa«<;   or 
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valves,  except  the  main  control  valve. 

1  would  have  run  the  pilot  light 
nothing  else,  independent  of  the  automatic 
fuel  feed.  By  this  means  undoubtedly  the 
pressure  would  hold  up  twenty-four  hours 
without  attention  and  the  physician  would 
have  a  carriage  at  his  service  without  a 
moment's  delay  and  could  be  on  the  road 
as  quickly  as  by  turning  the  crank  on  a 
gasoline  carriage.  I  would  also  have  it 
supplied  with  an  auxiliary  hand  fuel  pump 
and  a  liand  water  pump  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  emergency. 
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The   Auto — An  All    Round  Panacea 
and  Educator. 

Bv  Dr.  F.  E.  Constans. 

.\N    VNRtRTUNATE    STEAM    EXPERIENCE. 

My  first  carriage  I  purchased  after  what 
I  considered  very  careful  investigation.  I 
had  read  for  months  several  automobile 
journals  and  visited  every  factory  near  my 
city.  Every  agent  assured  me  that  his  was 
the  ideal  car  for  a  physician,  no  trouble 
to  run  it  in  the  least;  just  pull  a  thinga- 
majig  that  way  and  another  little  thinga- 
mabob  this  way,  and  you  are  off  whizzing 
through  space,  no  care  or  worry,  and  mak- 
ing your  calls  in  no  time. 

After  attending  the  automobile  show  in 
New  York  I  ordered  my  first  machine,  a 
steamer.  It  must  be  a  good  one.  because 
I  had  seen  it  advertised  in  a  medical  jour- 
nal as  '*The  Doctor's  Vehicle."  It  arrived 
the  first  week  in  April — a  thing  of  beauty. 
with  its  new  paint,  polished  nickel  and  big 
bell  and  lamps,  etc.  After  very  careful 
perusal  of  the  accompanying  directions  I 
managed  to  gel  it  started — after  setting  fire 
to  it  several  times.  Then  my  auto  troubles 
began  and  1  got-  them  thick  and   fast. 

I  burned  out  boilers  four  or  five  (imes 
with  two-thirds  of  a  column  water  in  the 
glass,  due  to  check  valve  slicking;  had 
troubles  with  engine  valves  not  working 
properly,  broken  chains,  leaks  in  the  air 
tank,  pump  constantly  out  of  order,  broken 
rear  axle.  and.  of  course,  punctured  tires 
galore. 

But  when  the  air  tank  sprung  a  leak  and 
let  the  gasoline  squirt  back  out  into  the 
fire,  I  was  lucky  to  escape  alive,  but  finally 
I  managed  to  subdue  the  flames,  resulting 
in  rather  severely  burned  hands  and  a 
scorched  carriage;  after  this  I  had  it  neatly 
painted,  set  in  the  stable  and  advertised  for 
sale,  with  the  usual  "owner  wants  a  larger 
car.  etc."  One  day  I  received  an  offer 
about  one-half  the  original  cost  of  a  few 
short  months  before,  and  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  (for  the  other  fellow)  I  bade  it  fare- 
well at  the  depot.  I  had  had  my  experi- 
ence with  a  steam  carriage  and  still  re- 
tained my  horse  which,  indeed,  proved  less 
expen^iive  than   the  steamer. 

MOTOR   FEVFR  CHRONIC. 

But  the  motor  fever.  like  malaria,  is 
hard  lo  subdue;  It  keeps  springing  up  in 
the  .system  at  every  carriage  that  goes 
whi2zing  by.  and  one  who  has  enjoyed  a 
nice  ride  on  a  fine  street  with  the  engine 
and    machine    working    satisfactorily,    can 
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never  return  to  horses  and  feel  satisfied, 
90  I  again  took  the  war  path  for  a  new  ma- 
chine. This  time  I  pinned  my  failh  to  gaso- 
line, and  my  order  was  placed  in  February 
for  a  well  known  machine,  which  was  air 
cooled,  of  suitable  horse  power,  strong  and 
speedy,  and  by  the  first  of  April  I  was 
again  doing  my  work,  but  with  a  great  dif- 
ference. I  soon  disposed  of  my  horses, 
and  since  then  have  depended  entirely  on 
my  machine  for  all  my  work.  It  is  always 
ready,  day  or  night,  except,  uf  course,  for 
usual  repairs.  But  I  have  been  rather  for- 
tunate in  it  not  being  laid  up  ver>' longat  ;i 
time,  the  most  of  my  difficulty  hcmg  with 
punctured  tires,  and  the  old.  old  sinry, 
"can't  be  mended,  run  deflated,  new  tire 
needed,"     My  last  pimcturtd  tire  F  had  re- 
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occasions,  a  rubber  boot  and  top,  and  you 
arc  fixed  for  all  kinds  of  weather. 

COST. 

As  to  thf  cost  of  maintaining  a  ma- 
chine, my  machine  costs  more  to  run  and 
keep  in  repairs  than  one  hor^e  boarded  at 
a  livery  stable,  and  less  than  two  horses 
or  less  than  one  horse  and  a  driver,  and 
will  do  the  work  of  four  horses,  and  it 
time  is  money  with  a  physician  it  certainly 
must  be  a  money  saver. 

Of  course  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
hard  to  estimate,  as  some  people  care  for 
their  machines  themselves,  and.  being  me- 
chanical, understand  small  repairs,  and  arc 
careful  in  running  their  machines,  etc.  My 
machine  1  keep  at  a  station.  My  average 
'•xpense  for  repairs  and  gasoline  are  about 


A   Doctor's  Stahle 


paired  with  Dr.  Xorwot^d's  suggestion  of 
molas-es  2'o  pints  and  gUic  2  pounds,  and 
it    has    run    very    well    since. 

NEED  OF  EXCASING. 

The  principal  objections  to  my  carriage 
are  that  the  parts  are  not  well  protected 
from  umd,  and  we  doctors  who  use  ma- 
chines in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  roads,  throw  considerable  mud 
and  water  into  the  mechanism.  Tliis  I  am 
having  encased,  and  I  believe  the  new 
models  have  already  adopted  this  feature 
My  machine  being  air  cooled  I  have  no 
trouble  running  it  in  coldest  weather,  as 
there  is  no  water  to  freeze,  and  I  have 
been  out  when  the  thermometer  registered 
TS*  below  zero. 

Gel  a  pair  of  good  kerosene  lamps,  as 
they  burn  steadily,  last  longer,  and  can  be 
lighted  and  put  out  readily.  A  headlight 
of  the  acetylene  type  is  useful  on  special 


$J5  per  month,  not  counting  the  expense 
of  new  tires. 

But  fur  the  physician  nothing  can  equal 
an  automobile  for  business  and  pleasure. 
You  transact  your  business  much  quicker, 
and  have  time  for  the  relaxation  and  sport 
of  automobiling.     It  is  always  ready. 

Distance  is  immaterial.  The  car  can  be 
Irft  unaitcndod  No  hitching  or  blankets 
or  fear  of  its  getting  cnld.  No  delay  about 
starting,  ;md  its  pace  is  throe  or  four  times 
as  quick  as  a  horse's.  It  takes  your  mind 
from  your  piIU  and  powders,  gets  you  out 
mto  the  country,  acts  like  a  tonic  to  your 
system,  stirs  up  your  liver,  removes  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkles,  exercises  your  chest 
muscles  pumping  up  tires  and  gives  you 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  stars  when 
you  are  on  your  back  looking  for  loose 
nuts  or  elusive  leaks.  As  a  general  pana- 
cea and  all  round  educator  nothing  can 
equal  the  auto. 
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A    Massachusetts    Doctor's 
perience. 

By  Dk.  A.  H.  Pierce. 

For  over  a  year  1  had  been  active 
terestcd  in  automobiles.  I  could  no 
help  "rubbering"  at  one  than  a 
could  at  a  melon  patch. and  wtien.  one 
June  morning  in  igoo.'a  neighbor  of 
sailed  placidly  past  my  house  driv 
steamer,  the  spring's  green  verdure  i 
a  circumstance  to  the  green  oversprc 
my  features.  I  conquered  my  feeling 
ficiently.  however,  to  be  persuaded 
riding  in  my  friend's  purchase.  Wha 
to  own  one.  to  just  sit  in  the  seat 
steer,  and  push  the  little  handle  on  th 
forward  or  back  as  required!  Of  c 
any  fool  knew  about  steam  engine 
that's  all  there  was  to  a  steam  car 
So  I  studied  the  "For  Sale"  colum 
The  Horseless  Age.  and  in  aboui 
weeks  found  advertised  a  carriage 
I  thought  would  suit  me.  I  set  off 
haste  to  Worcester,  enlisted  my  fath 
law.  who  also  was  rapidly  becomi 
crank,  and  took  the  train  to  Northau 
my  only  fear  being  that  someone  had 
the  opportunity  before  me.  But  wc 
safe,  for  the  carriage  was  stilt  there, 
in  fact,  the  owner  met  us  with  it 
station.  We  climbed  in.  all  three 
and  I  was  told  to  steer.  I  did.  first 
middle  of  the  road  and  tlien  in  the 
but  somehow  we  covered  the  mile  i 
half  to  the  owner's  home,  by  which  i 
felt  quite  competent  to  run  one  alone. 
tiiok  me  out  to  ride  and  in  a  short  tim 
me  running  it  myself.  I've  always  u 
stood  why  he  went  into  the  autoir 
business  directly  afterward.  He  knew 
to  sell.  Well,  I  bought  his  carriage, 
ing  $650.  $100  less  than  it  cost  two  m 
before.  I  wanted  to  slay  over  night 
run  it  back  to  Worcester  myself  the 
day.  (Just  thmk  of  it!)  Bnt  the  f< 
owner  advised  me   not   to,  so   T   too 

A   TRICK    OR    TWO.  ^| 

Two  days  later  Jennettc,  for  so  the 
ble"  was  promptly  dubbed  by  the  fen 
portion  of  my  household,  was  safe  i 
barn.     The  fortner  owner  put  in  just 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  before  his 
for    Northampton,    in    showing-    me 
about  it."    It's  only  just  to  him,  ih 
to  add  that  it  was  perfectly  evident  ' 
thought   I  knew  a  great  deal  more 
that   automobile   than    he    believed    ] 
What  joy  I  experienced  ihat  day!     E 
thing  ran  beautifully  and  I  actually 
professi«inaI   calls   in   it.    The  next  t 
got   things   going  all   right  and  could 
a   comer   with  considerable  eclat.     T 
so  simple!     That  afternoon,  though, 
a  little  jar  which  began  to  open  mj 
to  the  fact  that  aulos.  as   well   as  h 
have   trick^i.   althmigh    I    was    loath   \ 
lieve  it.     I  backed  half  down  a  slight 
at   my   door.    Then    I   threw    the   n 
lever  forward  and  opened  the  throtth 
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hhe  carriage  didn't   start.     So   I  opened  it 

Ifnorc.  and  still  more  again.     Whiz!  Bang! 

|£omcthing  had  happened,  and  I  knew  just 

I  enough    10   close    that    throttle   before    the 

tracking  carriage  rushed  up  a  bank,  forty 

(icct   away,   and   butted   an   elm   tree.     The 

Jree  wa^  senior  by  a  century  or  so.  and  the 

arnage     came    off    a     poor     second.     I 

couldn't  help  feeling  that  the  tree  enjoyed 

lit-     The    derisive    laughter   of   some   paint- 

|.«rs.  a  pile  of  whose  ladders  I  had  run  over 

|in  my  mad  rush,  disabused  my  mind  of  any 

^ubts  as  10  their  enjoyment  of  the  spec- 

iclc.     Of    course,    it    didn^t    take    much 

ady  to  decide  that  my  links  had  jumped. 

was  tempted  to  write  the  manufacturers, 

Ifor  I  knew  if  the  matter  was  but  called  to 

their  attention  all  carriages  would  in  future 

Ibc   supplied   with  a   locking  device   for  the 

Ireversc    lever.     Such    was    my    simplicity* 

Lficfore  the  year  was  out.    1   thanked  God 

[on    bended    knee   that    He    had    prompltd 


without  a  light  on  thtr  water  glass,  and 
scorched  the  boiler.  So  much  for  care- 
lessness, for,  on  investigation,  the  valve  in 
the  feed  to  the  pump  was  found  closed.  I 
took  the  carriage  to  a  machinist,  who  also 
was  an  automobile  crank.  He  turned 
down  a  tamping  iron  and  in  a  few  Iiours 
had  the  boiler  as  tight  as  ever.  I  felt  I 
had  learned  su  much  by  these  experiences 
that  I  ought  to  take  a  longer  trip.  So  one 
day  my  father-in-law  and  I  started  for 
Boston,  a  matter  of  45  miles  each  way. 
About  15  miles  from  home  a  defective 
drive  tire  exploded,  but  was  quickly  re- 
placed by  a  spare  tire  I  carried  along. 
Steam  seemed  to  waste  and  the  water 
didn't  stand  up  well.  I  packed  piston  rods 
and  valve  stems,  but  that  didn't  help  mat- 
ters. Twenty  miles  away  there  was  so 
much  leakage  of  steam  that  the  carriage 
could  not  be  operated.  So  wc  pushed  it 
to   Marlboro  Junction  through  2  miles  of 


a  snare.     So  the  machinist  added  a  pump, 
at  the  expense  of  about  $6. 

WATER   CLASSES. 

Then  water  glasses  began  to  break,  and 
by  the  time  blisters  had  become  calluses 
I  was  profHcient  in  replacing  them.  An 
expert  in  Worcester  told  me  my  engine 
was  in  teirible  shape,  and  for  $50  could  be 
made  good  again.  I  hadn't  the  $50  lying 
around  anywhere,  and  time  was  scarce,  so 
I  went  home,  although  he  advised  me  with 
a  shake  of  his  head  to  run  slow,  for  the 
thing  wasn't  very  safe.  The  next  day,  a 
Sunday,  having  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
the  carriage  in  the  way  of  repairs,  I  ran 
with  a  friend  to  Mt.  Wachuscli  and 
climbed  to  the  .summit  without  mishap. 
This  demonstrates  in  a  measure  what  abuse 
a  steam  carriage  will  stand,  and  has  to 
stand  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  More  vis- 
its to  the  machine  shop  improved  matters. 
and  it  didn't  cost  $50  cither.     A  good  duck- 
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bem   to    supply   a   latch   for   the   throttle. 

Don't  let  anyone  mistake  my  meaning,  or 

kt\  thai  1  am  sacrilegious,  for  verily  ntrth- 

Bg  short  ai  Divine  inspiration  could  have 

Rpelled  such  nrklcs^  extravagance  on  ihe 

an    of    the    makers.     Hut    I    had    learned 

c^meitiing    of   value; — that   the   lingers   of 

liny   right   hand   could   pcrinrni   two    fimc- 

[fions^  controlling   the   tlirottle  and   guard- 

ihe     reverse    lever,     when     necessary. 

lUdst   of   the   points    [    happen    to    know 

fabout   my   automobile   were   learned    in    a 

i  Similar  way.  and.  after  all.  it's  a  good  way. 

^Uhuugh  at  times  a  trifle  disquieting. 

A    HAND    W.ATER    ITMP    ADPEl). 

Then  I  punctured  a  tire.  It  was  just  at 
<i»i4l<,  and  2  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
There  we  found  a  man  who  plugged  it. 
Byihis  time  it  was  very  dark  and  our  only 
lantern  was  out.  We  crawled  nver  about 
*0  miles  of  country  roads,  in  pitch  dark- 
1".^  never  once  seeing  the  water  glass  or 
^tam  gauge,  and  made  Worcester  with- 
•>W  nit<hap.  So  much  for  luck.  .  A  few 
ni^his  later    T   ran    a    milf*.    in    the   town, 


.*iaiid.  on  a  road  the  inhabitants  called  level 
— I  knew  better,  for  it  must  have  been  .in 
per  cent,  grade  at  least,  if  the  exertion  re- 
quired was  any  criterion.  Oh,  yes!  They 
knew  what  the  matter  was.  Pistons  and 
valve  sicms  were  leaking.  They  repacked 
them  and  .<ient  mr  on  my  way.  but  as  badly 
off  as  ever.  I  returned,  and  more  careful 
inspection  showed  a  hole  in  the  steam 
chest  gasket.  This  repaired,  all  went  well 
to  Boston.  On  the  return  we  struck  a  hill 
in  Souihborft.  tm  which  my  boiler  began 
to  prime  and  the  water  level  to  fall,  of 
course.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  the 
matter  was,  but.,  as  the  boiler  was  about 
empty,  I  put  out  the  fire,  blew  off  the 
boiler  and  waited  for  it  to  fill  by  syphon- 
age.  It  wouldn't  fill,  whereupon  we  had 
to  push  that  carriage  a  quarter  of  a  miU^ 
to  the  nearest  house  and  t>art  way  up  p 
steep  hill.  We  got  home  pretty  late  that 
night.  .Neither  of  us  ever  told  what  time. 
and  far  be  it  from  in*-  to  break  confidence 
at  this  late  hour.  I  had  learned  some 
more,  chiefly  that  a  steam  automobile 
without  a  hand  pump  was  a  delusion  and 
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ing  in  a  heavy  shower  convinccil  mil'  that, 
for  a  physician. 

\     TOI-     WAS     A     NF*  ESSITV. 

A  light  rubber  buggy  top  was  attached, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $25.  It  is  still  in  service. 
although,  if  the  weather  is  fair.  I  usually 
lake  it  off,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  unscrewing 
only  six  nuts.  Broken  balls  and  cups  and 
cones  were  an  almost  constant  source  of 
annoyance,  and  had  to  be  frcrjuently  re- 
placed. This  meant  considerable  loss  of 
time  and  some  expense.  Running  down  a 
sleep  hill  1  dropped  over  a  stone,  which 
cropped  out  in  the  road  a  distance  of  a 
foot  or  two.  .-X  broken  front  spring  was 
the  result,  .\gain.  running  over  a  rough 
road,  a  sudden  rattling  apprised  me  of* 
trouble  somewhere,  which  was  easily  lo- 
cated in  a  broken  reach.  The  machinist's 
services  were  required,  but  as  a  result  I 
had  a  reach  much  stronger  than  it  was 
originally. 

FUEL  COST. 

My   first   season    T    kept   one    horse,   as 
well  as  the  automobile.     My  fuel  cost  just 
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about  1  cent  per  mile,  i  gallon  u(  gasoline 
being  enough  for  about  lo  miles.  Repairs 
were  numerous,  and  would  have  been  very 
expensive  if  done  at  a  repair  station.  I 
was  unusually  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
command  the  icrvices  of  an  expert  ma- 
chinist, who  was  deeply  interested  in  au- 
tomobiles. His  charges  were  always  per- 
Scctiy  fair,  and  no  more  than  he  demanded 
Cor  machine  or  repair  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion. He  made  new  cups  and  cones  and 
brazed  breaks  m  reaches  and  frame — in 
iact,  any  damage  he  could  repair — and  I 
always  knew  that,  when  he  was  through. 
thmgs  were  stronger  than  they  were  ong- 
inally.  During  this  first  season  ]  added 
an  auxiliary  water  pump  and  top.  The  re- 
mainder was  repair  work.  I  ran  the  car- 
riage until  December  when  I  froze  it  one 
day  in  making  calls  and  almost  singed  the 
boiler.    Then  I  put  it  up  for  the  winter. 

IS   A   QUANTJAHY. 

The  following  season  I  added  new  rims 
and  heavy  spokes,  the  hubs  remaining  the 
same.  One  new  spring  had  to  be  bought. 
Tires  were  good  for  a  little  less  than  one 
season,  and  until  I  bought  new  rims 
they  rim  cut  badly.  I  decided  to  sell  the 
automobile  that  spring,  because  of  its  im- 
perfections, and  because  it  undoubtedly 
cost  rather  more  than  horses.  So  1  bought 
another  horse,  painted  the  automobile  and 
advertised  it  for  sale.  I  wouldn't  give  it 
aWay,  and  could  get  very  little  for  it  at 
sale  I  soon  found.  Moreover,  I  wouldn't 
use  a  horse  as  long  as  the  machine  was  in 
working  order,  so,  after  a  bit.  I  sold  the 
new  horse  and  settled  down  ontu  steam.  I 
had  many  interesting  experiences  and  daily 
added  to  my  small  store  of  automobile 
knowledge.  One  event  I  remember  par- 
ticularly welt.  1  was  getting  some  oil  at 
one  of  the  mills  in  town,  the  carriage  head- 
ing toward  the  building,  about  20  feet 
away.  My  two  year  old  boy,  who  is  of  as 
investigating  a  tempcraifient  as  most 
youngsters,  was  in  the  seat.  Of  a  sudden 
there  came  a  roar  from  the  carriage,  it 
darted  forward,  and,  as  it  whirled  me  to 
one  side,  I  saw  him  holding  the  throttle 
wide  open.  As  it  passed  I  just  managed 
lo  shut  it.  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the 
carriage  striking  the  building  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  break  the  arch  of  the  front 
axle  close  to  the  steering  post  brace.  As 
for  the  boy  he  blinked  a  couple  of  times 
and  then  lisped  in  a  tone  of  mingled  fear 
and  elation. 

"t    DID   IT.    PAP>\," 

T  had  never  imagined  for  a  minute  that 
a  child  could  unlatch  the  lever.  Since  then 
I  have  been  careful  about  leaving  any  ir- 
,  responsible  person  on  the  scat.  Now  if 
that  break  had  been  taken  to  a  storage  and 
so  called  repair  station  the  chances  are 
nine  out  of  ten  that  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  purchase  a  new  front  frame. 
But  up  Here  in  the  country,  where  they 
have  machinists  and  not  expert  factory  as- 
semblers, it  took  a  few  hours'  time,  at  an 
expense  of  about   $4.  to   braze    that   arch 
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with  a  good  reinforcement,  so  that  it  was 
stronger  than  ever. 

EQUINE  INCIDENTS. 

As  to  horses  wc  have  had  very  little 
trouble  in  this  town.  The  season  oi  1900 
my  friend  and  I  were  the  only  owners.  Wc 
both  used  the  utmost  care  in  the  matter. 
perhaps  carrying  it  to  an  extreme  at  times. 
But  at  all  events  there  was  no  loud  criti- 
cism, if  there  was  any,  and  wc  have  reaped 
a  reward  in  these  later  days  of  almost  uni- 
versal hostility  lo  llie  automobile.  For 
here  the  spirit  is  fri«ndly.  and.  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  own- 
ers (and  they  are  all  gcmlemen  in  the  use 
of  the  highway)  has  had  serious  trouble. 
1  have  caused  but  three  runaways.  One  a 
baker's  horse,  tied  with  a  weight,  was 
frightened  by  the  steam  from  the  carriage. 
1  had  closed  the  throttle  as  I  passed  him. 
and  40  feet  beyond  I  opened  it  again. 
He  started  on  a  walk  at  tirst,  but  got  the 
weight  tangled  in  a  fence  and  then  ran. 
I  found  the  owners  perfectly  fair.  They 
were  willing  to  pocket  their  loss,  while  on 
my  own  ofifer  I  paid  for  damage  done  an- 
other carriage  amounting  to  $8.  The  sec- 
ond (in  a  neighboring  town)  was  wholly 
^the  fault  of  the  drunken  driver,  and  never 
caused  me  more  trouble  than  to  refuse 
payment  to  him,  and  write  a  courteous  let- 
ter to  his  attorney.  The  third  happened  a 
little  over  a  month  ago.  I  shopped  at  a 
house  alter  dark,  and  was  Just  dismount- 
ing when  a  woman,  who  had  driven  into 
the  yard  to  escape  meeting  mc  I  le^-ned 
subsequently,  called  to  mc  lo  drive  beyond 
the  entrance  so  that  she  might  get  out. 
I  ran  ahead  40  or  50  feet  and  went  into 
the  house,  supposing  it  was  one  of  the 
girls  living  there  who  had  called,  and 
never  dreaming  what  the  circum.stanccs 
really  were.  As  the  woman  drove  out  her 
horse  shied  onto  a  banking,  spilling  her 
out.  but  doing  no  other  damage.  He  ran 
a   half  mile  and   was  captured. 

REBUILDING. 
Last  winter  I  practically  rebuilt  the  ma- 
chine. I  wanted  a  longer  wheel  base  and 
indirect  steering  most  of  all.  The  machin- 
ist cut  the  reaches  in  two  at  the  middle 
and  spliced  them  out  from  56  to  70  inches. 
As  I  wanted  double  springs  in  front  he 
brazed  onto  the  front  arch  two  spring  seats 
which  we  bought  in  the  rough.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  springs  of  a  friend,  who  had  dis- 
carded them  as  too  light  for  use  on  the 
rear  axle.  A  plain  piece  of  tubing,  into 
each  end  of  which  was  brazed  a  plug,  in 
which  a  slot  was  cut  to  fit  the  lever  from 
the  steering  knuckle,  connected  the  front 
wheels.  A  short  lever  was  fastened  to  the 
right  hand  spindle,  which  was  connected 
by  a  long  rod  to  a  standard  Locomobile 
"Side  steering  post,  making  practically  the 
same  steering  device  the  Mobile  Company 
uses.  On  the  rear  axle  I  put  in  a  Brown- 
Lipe  spur  compensating  gear.  The  body 
of  the  carriage  was  altered  as  follows:  The 
bracket  and  dasher  were  disconnected  at 
the  splice:  a  straight  extension  to  each  sill. 
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about  3  feet  long,  was  atuchcd  and  care- 
fully braced.  Later  on,  this  splice  had  to 
be  trussed,  since  when  it  has  held  perfectly. 
On  this  base  a  box  was  erected,  which  I 
used  tor  housing  a  stationary  lever  air 
pump,  and  for  baggage.  X^^^  ^^^^  ^  P^^  ^^ 
a  10  gallon  gasoline  tank,  which  leaves  lit- 
tle space  in  it,  more  than  is  needed  for 
supplies  and  tools.  1  bought  a  new  burn- 
er of  an  Eastern  firm  of  supply  manufac- 
turers, which  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
standard  burner  which  I  attached  in  June 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  Tvc  a  pilot 
light  of  home  Construction,  which  has  done 
very  well  indeed,  although  it  is  not  perfect. 
Scat  control  oi  the  lire  was  introduced,  and 
the  automatic  fuel  regulator  discarded.  A 
coil  of  copper  tubing  was  put  into  the  old 
muffler  to  make  a  feed  water  heater.  At 
6rst  the  tubing  was  too  light  and  was 
twice  ruptured.  Since  heavier  was  subsli- 
ted  it  has  worked  perfectly.  An  ejector 
was  added  as  well,  and  has  proved  a  very 
great  convenience.  On  the  engine  I  had 
had  so  much  trouble  with  ball  bearings,  I 
tried  plain  as  an  experiment.  They  were 
merely  brass  castings,  through  which  ran 
the  steel  axle  and  crank  pins,  the  eccentrics 
being  left  as  they  were.  These  bearings 
took  me  on  a  Washington  trip,  but  were, 
on  the  whole,  less  satisfactory  for  home 
use  than  even  the  small  ball  bearings,  as 
they  wore  rapidly  and  would  then  thump 
terribly.  During  the  summer  1  added 
home  made  mud  guards  and  two  ordinary 
carnage  springs  on  the  rear  of  the  car- 
riage. These  cost  less  than  one-half  what 
the  special  automobile  springs  do,  and 
thus  far  have  been  fully  as  satisfactory. 
For  a  headlight  I  used  a  "Solar"  gas  lan- 
tern, and  have  found  it  indispensable  and 
easily  cared  for.  This  fall  I  bought  a  new 
Mason  engine,  hoping  that  the  larger  ball 
bearings  would  stand  up  better  than  the 
old.  The  total  expense  of  rebuilding  was 
about  $^^5.  which,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude the  new  engine  or  gasoline  tank  add- 
ed this  fall.  For  repairs,  strictly  speaking, 
and  not  including  the  expense  of  rebuild- 
ing last  winter,  I  have  paid  in  the  three 
seasons  less  than  $150.  Tires  are  expen- 
sive, and  last  a  trifle  less  that}  one  season. 
Gasoline  I  buy  in  lots  of  from  50  to  100 
gallons,  paying  from  11  to  13  cents  a  gal- 
lon. I  store  it  in  a  large  iron  tank  fur- 
nished me  by  the  dealer.  At  present  I 
consume  a  gallon  to  from  6  to  8  miles. 
On  tour  the  consumption  is  about  i  gallon 
lo  10  miles.  The  difference  is.  of  course, 
due  to  waste  while  standing. 

THE    DAILY    KEGIME. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  car- 
riage is  fired  up  hy  8  in  the  morning,  and 
i>  usually  under  steam  until  10  in  the  even- 
ing, although  occasionally  the  fire  is  put 
out  at  6.  I  employ  a  young  man.  who  is 
man  of  all  work,  as  well  as  chauffeur. 
Without  him  1  should  not  attempt  to  use 
my  automobile,  for  the  time  consumed  in 
preparation  and  minor  repairs  is  consid- 
erable, and  one's  hands  become  soiled  to 
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Ifitich  a  degree  as  lo  render  it  impossible  lo 

Imakc  ihcm  presentable.     Exclusive  of  this 

|inan'«  services,  and  ihey  would  be  ncces- 

ary   whether   horses  or  automobile   were 

Dsed.    the   cost   per   mile   figures   up    less 

||han    15   cents.     A  very  conservative   esti- 

natc  of  what  horses  have  cost  me  during 

Ithe    past    few   years   is    over    10   cents    per 

|tnile.     The  first   ^eason  I   kept  one  horse. 

sing  him  only  when   the  automobile  was 

lid  off  for  repairs.     The  second  season   I 

kept  one  horse,  and  part  01  tlie  time  two. 

The  season  just  ended  I  had  my  horse  at 

asturc   from   May  to   October,  and  hired 

|a  horse  a  half  dozen  times  perhaps  during 

his  time.    To  get  along  comfortably  with 

li  carriage   like   mine,   a   physician   should 

Ibave  cither  another  automobile  or  a  horse. 

A  COMPARISON. 

Another  factor   enters  into  the   question 

I  transportation  with  a  doctor,   hpwever. 

A  man.  busy  in  a  town  or  country  practice. 

in  his  carnage  pretty  much  all  day  long. 

d  usually  late  into  tlie  evening.     To  get 

,bout  with   celerity,  speed  and  comfort  is 

if    importance.     There    is    nothing    more 

carisome  to   most   men  than  to   urge   a 

cd  horse,  and  unless  one  keeps  a  stable 

if  at    least   three    horses    this   cannot    be 

ivoided.      With    the   automobile   this    ele- 

lent   is    wholly   eliminated.     In   an   emer- 

ncy.  or  if  much  hurried,  a  speed  at  least 

per  cent,  greater  than  with  a  horse  can 

maintained.     With  me  a  long  drive  into 

fee  country  has  become  a  pleasure  instead 

i   a    task,    and    is    usually    a    relaxation. 

hese   points  mean   a   saving   precisely   as 

luch  as  if  ihcy  could  be  measured  in  dol- 

irs   and   cents,  and  should   be   given   due 

iveight  in  comparing  the  relative  values  of 

the    two     methfKls    nf    transportation.     In 

many  ways  my  carnage  has  been  a  source 

of  great  comfort,  and  as  a  means  of  rtlax- 

ation.  or  as  a  sport  pure  and  simple,  noth- 

Iing  short  of  a  yacht  can  hold  a  candle  to 
It  To  do  a  hard  day*s  work,  driving  pcr- 
Hjps  30  miles,  and  then  to  be  able  to  run 
over  to  Worcester,  a  25  mile  trip,  after 
B.  places  the  automobile  beyond  compari- 
»on  with  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
b«  delayed  time  after  time  on  a  busy  day. 
by  minor  breakdowns,  is  very  irritating, 
iftd  turns  the  balance  as  far  the  other  way. 
K  1  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  somewhat 
^P  JlroHgcr  and  better  designed  automobile 
*^  my  practice  might  be  done  more  cheaply 
than  with  horses.  When  there  is  much 
mow.  or  the  frozen  ground  is  very  rough, 
»ny  amomobile  made  at  present  cannot 
*oni>cte  successfully  with  horses.  Still. 
*flfi  all  its  faults,  I  am  not  willing  to  give 
up  the  motor  carriage. 

1  have  had  no  experience  with  gasoline 
^wriages.  but  I  feel  that,  with  cither  a  steam 
or  txplosii'c  motor,  a  well  designed  and 
constructed  carriage  is  adapted  to  the  phy- 
sician's needs.  As  yet  I  know  of  no  such 
c^rriige  brought  to  the  point  of  perfection 
it  ihould  be  for  such  special  work.  And 
the   manufacturers   recognize    that    a 


physician's  rcquirtnicnts  arc  far  more  ex- 
acting than  those  of  the  average  pleasure 
seeker,  the  purchase  of  automobiles  by 
doctor?,  will  be  more  limited  than  it 
should  be. 
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Eight  Months  with  a  Light  Gaso- 
line  riachine. 

By  Dr.  H.  H.  Coopeh. 

1  was  the  first  to  own  and  use  an  auto- 
mobile in  this  town.  The  town's  people, 
and  the  other  doctors  especially,  watched 
"my  experiment,"  as  they  termed  it,  very 
\:hjsely.  Some  of  the  I-tuld-you-sos  were 
really  provoked  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  because  I  had  not  been  towed  home 
by  horse  power.  I  have  kept  a  careful  ac- 
count of  all  expenses  and  give  them  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  It  had  cost  me  an- 
nually for  fifteen  years  to  keep  a  horse 
about  $^40,  namely,  $208  for  board  and  care, 
and  from  $2$  lo  $32  for  shoeing,  according 
tu  how  much  sharpening  was  necessary 
through  the  winter.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
repairs  to  harnesses,  carriages  and  sleighs, 
including  repainting,  varnishing,  etc.  1  had  « 
used  a  bicycle  for  seven  or  eight  years,  so 
as  not  to  buy  another  horse.  After  usmg 
a  horse  in  my  practice  at  the  above  cost, 
supplemented  with  20.000  miles  actually 
covered  on  a  bicycle.  1  sold  the  team,  gave 
the  bike  to  a  boy.  and  bought  a  gasoline 
automobile.  I  began  about  April  I  and 
used  it  continuously  up  to  December  i, 
eight  months,  during  which  time  I  hired  a 
stable  team  twice,  and  rode  on  the  elec- 
trics some  in  bad  weather,  as  a  matter  of 
choice;  day  or  night,  it  mattered  not,  the 
car  was  always  ready  to  go.  It  never 
failed  to  start  or  lo  stop,  I  never  fright- 
ened a  horse,  though  I  did  compress  four 
dogs.  I  did  all  my  work  and  all  my  pleas- 
ures, covering  3.S00  miles  in  all.  The  cost 
was  as  follows:  For  legitimate  repairs, 
$1.95:  gasoline,  $25.95  ('60  gallons);  bat- 
teries. $7.20:  a  total  of  $35.10- 

STRIPPED    A    SPROCKET. 

There  were  some  other  expenses  which 
you  could  not  rightly  charge  up  to  the  car. 
I  attempted  one  day  10  pass  over  a  road 
where  the  street  railway  company  were  cut- 
ting down  a  grade.  I  got  the  auto  into  the 
sand  so  deep  that  both  axles  rested  on  the 
sand.  I  tried  to  pull  out,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, stripped  three  teeth  off  the  rear 
sprocket.  I  ran  into  the  comer  of  the  barn 
one  day  and  twisted  the  steering  device, 
had  some  tire  troubles,  express  charges, 
and  did  some  experimenting,  al!  of  which 
cost  $25.10.  Now,  if  any  reader  wishes  to 
add  these  two  items,  he  can  easily  see  what 
eight  months'  automobilitig  has  cost  me. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  great  pleasure  and 
solid  comfort  that  could  be  added.  All  this 
labor  and  pleasure  was  not  enjoyed  by  the 
operator  alone.  Selfishness  is  not  an  at- 
tribute of  the  true  automobilist.  Others, 
tofj.  have  shared  my  pleasures. 


Six  Manths  of  Satisfactory  Use. 

By  Fuanklin  W.   White,  M.  D. 

Six  months  ago  I  bought  a  light  gaso- 
line runabout,  of  4  horse  power  and  80D 
pounds  weight,  and  have  used  it  daily  ever 
bince  in  making  professional  calls,  averag- 
ing about  15  milvs  a  day.  My  total  mileage 
IS  2,650  miles,  one-half  of  it  over  good 
roads  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  and  the 
other  half  over  rather  hilly  and  stony 
roads  at  a  summer  resort. 

My  experience  and  that  of  many  frieniis 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  simple  gas 
engine  in  careful  hands  needs  decidedly 
less  repairs  than  the  light  steam  machine. 
\  further  difference  is  that  the  gasoline 
machine  can  safely  be  left  standing  for 
hours  outdoors  in  freezing  weather  by  put- 
ting an  anti-freezing  substance,  such  as 
glycerine  or  calcium  chloride,  in  the  cool- 
ing water,  and  the  steam  machine  cannot 
be  so  protected  against  the  danger  of  frcer- 
mg  and  bursting  water  pipes. 

CANVAS  PROTECTOR. 

My  automobile  as  it  left  the  dealer's 
hands  was  rather  a  fair  weather  machine. 
While  the  driver  could  be  protected  from 
bad  weather  by  a  top  and  boot,  the  ma- 
chinery was  very  much  exposed,  and  on 
wet  days  the  wheels  had  every  opportunity 
to  sling  mud  freely  all  over  the  engine  and 
Its  bearings,  the  commutator  and  the 
chain.  This  condition  was  damaging  to 
the  engine  and  entirely  unnecessary.  It 
was  simply  remedied  by  providing  a  canvas 
apron  from  under  the  carriage  running  from 
the  radiator  to  the  rear  axle,  and  supported 
by  buttons  along  each  side  of  the  carriage 
body.  This  protects  all  the  running  parts 
beneath  the  carriage  and  greatly  lessens 
the  wear,  and  improves  the  running  of  the 
engine  and  chain.  It  makes  it  vastly  easier 
to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  well  oiled,  and 
incidentally  reduces  the  noise  of  the  engine 
and  exhaust  till  it  is  hardly  audible  on  city 
streets.  The  manufacturers  ought  to  pro- 
vide better  protection  for  their  engines  if 
they  expect  them  to  run  well  in  all 
weathers,  and  not  reserve  these  features 
for  endurance  contests. 

I  think  that  a  light  machine  if  well  built 
is  better  than  a  heavy  one  for  a  doctor's 
use  where  the  carriage  is  mostly  used  for 
only  one  or  two  people.  Strength  lies  not 
in  mere  weight  but  in  the  proper  balance 
of  parts,  and  the  difference  in  si2e  arwl 
wear  of  tires  makes  a  decided  diflfcrcnce  in 
running  expenses. 

The   cost   and   running  expenses  of  my 
machine  may  be  of  interest: 
Automobile,    mud    guards,    boots, 
lamps,  two  extra  tires  and  extra 

spark   plug $736.00 

Running  expenses,  six  months  (including 
insurance  and  $15  a  month  for  stab- 
ling)   $112.93 

Repairs  and  new  parts 3i*45 

Interest  on   first   cost  at  4J^    per 
cent 16.56 

Mileage.  2,650  miles $160.94 

It  is  fair  to  sav  that  in  the  summer  time 
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when  I  was  out  of  reach  of  repair  shops  I 
saved  some  charges  for  labor  by  replacing 
parts  and  doing  occasional  odd  jobs  my- 
self. The  cost  per  mile  is  approximately 
6  cents,  without  allowing  for  depreciation 
of  the  carriage,  which  is  in  first  class  con- 
dition, shows  few  signs  of  wear,  and  runs 
much  better  than  when   new. 

There  is  an  important  fact  which  the 
purchaser  of  an  automobile  often  forgets, 
namely,  that  it  is  an  engine  as  well  &s  a 
carriage,  and  that  the  man  who  runs  it  is 
in  a  certain  sense  the  engineer.  If  he  has 
no  interest  in  engines  and  expects  simply 
lo  "press  the  button"  while  the  engine 
"does  the  rest"  he  will  have  much  trouble 
and  many  re[)air  bills,  and  probably  con- 
clude that  automobiles  are  not  practical 
vehicles.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
suf^cient  interest  to  study  his  machine  a 
tittle  and  learn  to  understand  its  operation. 
and  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  the 
simple,  wtll  luiilt  machines  which  are  fairly 
numerous  on  the  market  today,  his  ex- 
perience will  be  a  very  difTereni  one.  If 
he  gives  it  the  same  care  and  interest 
which  a  good  driver  gives  his  horse  it 
should  give  him  great  satisfaction  and  be 
a  source  of  economy  rather  than  expense. 

In  comparing  my  machine  with  a  horse 
for  professional  use,  the  machine  has  the 
advantage  in  everything  except  use  over 
snow.  It  can  be  left  conveniently  waiting 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  without  a 
driver,  in  a  way  no  horse  could  stand.  It 
travels  much  more  guickly  and  i^  a  great 
time  saver.  In  busy  times  it  will  do  more 
work  than  two  horses.  Its  cost  of  run- 
ning has  been  .somewhat  less.  In  reliabil- 
ity thus  far  it  has  so  closely  approached 
the  horse  that  there  is  no  practical  differ- 
ence. I  make  it  a  point  to  look  over  my 
machine  carefully  once  a  week  in  the 
stable,  and  keep  it  well  adjusted,  so  thai 
when  I  use  it  it  is  ready  to  start  promptly 
and  run  steadily.  In  this  way  I  have  al- 
most entirely  avoided  vexatious  stops  on 
the  road.  I  have  been  towed  home  once 
only  and  that  was  not  the  machine's  fault. 
but  my  own.  I  started  lo  make  a  call 
when  I  knew  that  the  electrical  circuit  was 
not  in  proper  order. 

In  snow  a  horse  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  my  automobile.  With  even  a  few 
inches  of  fresh  snow  my  machine  is  not 
speedy  and  has  little  power  for  hill  climb- 
ing. When  the  snow  is  beaten  down  hard 
it  runs  much  better,  bui  on  the  whole  it 
has  too  little  power  to  use  satisfactorily 
for  business  purposes  when  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  months  of 
comfortable  daily  use  of  the  machine,  the 
many  weeks  when  nothing  has  been  neces- 
sary  except  oiling  the  machine  and  filling 
the  tanks.  I  am  mere  than  satisfied  with  it 
from  a  user'-s  point  ni  view,  and  am  very 
glad  to  present  a  pleasant  side  of  the  picture. 


Dr.  A.  R.  Good,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
used  automobiles  in  his  practice  for  three 
and  one-half  years. 


Nearly    15,000  Hiles  in  One  Year 
in  rias^aciiusetts. 

Bv  Dr.  H.  C.  Martin. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  evidence 
pro  and  con  of  my  confreres,  I  decided,  in 
the  summer  oi  1901  that  the  automobile 
was  certainly  more  than  a  plaything  and 
was  actually  practical  for  a  physician  to 
use  in  his  practice.  .At  that  time  three  of 
my  friends  had  launched  into  the  whirl, 
two  with  steamers  and  the  other  with  an 
electric,  while  I  favored  a  gasoline.  Soon, 
however,  my  friend  of  the  electric  pur- 
chased a  gasoline  wagon,  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  whether  my 
convictions  were  right  or  wrong,  .\flcr 
about  a  month  I  concluded  that  for  my 
particular  use  that  particular  wagon  would 
fill  the  requirements,  so  on  July  17.  1901, 
I  became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  gaso- 
line three  wheeler.  After  about  a  half 
hour's  instruction  I  started  for  my  home, 
about  3  miles  away,  arriving  without  any 
difficulty.  Since  that  time  I  Have  used 
that  .same  wagon  in  my  practice  continu- 
ally with  the  exceptioit  of  a  few  days, 
when  the  snow  was  too  deep,  or  tire  diffi- 
culties prevented.  Trouble  with  the  mech- 
anism has  been  the  least  annoying  feature 
of  my  experience.  My  position  is  a  par- 
ticularly bad  one.  as  my  residence  is  3 
miles  from  my  office,  \\j  miles  of  which  are 
(Acr  comparatively  bad  roads,  with  two 
hills  of  about  12  per  cent,  grade.  From 
July  ly.  1901.  to  July  17.  1902,  I  covered 
14,220  miles  in  that  wagon  and  it  is  still 
running. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 
Whether  the  automobile  will  entirely 
supplacit  the  horse  as  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance lor  all  physicians  is  very  doubtful  in 
my  mind.  There  arc  several  reasons  why 
1  have  tlii^  impression.  First,  in  some 
localities  the  roads  at  the  present  time  arc 
such  that  lo  use  an  automobile  exclusively 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  to  some  people  an  ab- 
surdity, but  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  seen  drifts 
of  sn<iw  in  Massachusetts  jo  feet  deep  that 
ran  directly  across  the  road.  My  horses 
coultl  inake  a  detuur  through  fields,  over 
st(»ne  walls  and  fences  and  make  it  possi- 
ble to  reach  my  destination,  where,  unless 
an  automobile  had  wings,  it  would  be  use- 
less. Second,  some  physicians  have  such  a 
lack  of  mechanical  knowledge  that  the 
operation  and  care  ol  even  a  wheelbarrow 
would  be  beyond  their  capacity.  Third, 
the  first  cost  of  an  automobile  is  so  great 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession, 
(■'ourth.  the  ordinary  road  speed  of  an 
automobile  being  at  the  rate  of  8  to  15 
miles  an  hour  makes  it  a  very  cold  and 
disagreeable  method  in  winter  in  the 
North.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  1  think  automobiles  will  never  be- 
come the  universal  method  of  conveyance 
for   physicians. 

ADVANTAGES. 

On  the  other^  side,  under  certain  condi- 
tions I  consider  the  automobile  the   ideal 


method  of  conveyance.  If  the  possessor] 
cannot  afford  the  ser\-iccs  of  a  man  skilled 
in  the  care  and  operation  of  an  automobiI«-| 
he  must  of  necessity  possess  considerable  ' 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  have  an 
even  temper.  If  the  wagon  is  properly 
cared  for.  it  is  always  ready  to  go  at  an 
instant's  notice.  Its  speed  is  of  great  value 
in  making  emergency  calls  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  doing  routine  work. 
In  spite  of  corrections  of  minor  difficul- 
ties and  making  slight  repairs  on  the  road 
the  physician  with  the  automobile  can  do  -^ 
more  work  in  the  same  time  than  he  couldS 
with  a  horse  and  do  it  more  comfortably. 
In  running  over  16.000  miles  my  wagon 
has  been  disgraced  only  twice,  having 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  "hay  motor" 
to  get  me  home. 

Many  times  I  have  stopped  on  the  road 
to  repair  a  broken  battery  connection  or 
put  in  a  new  gasoline  tube,  which  takes 
no  more  time  than  to  repair  a  broken  har- 
ness or  remove  a  stone  from  a  horse's 
foot. 

PREFEKS    THE    AIR    COOLED   OASOLIXE    TVPE. 

I  wish  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  con- 
sider the  gasoline  l)ropelled  vehicle,  air 
cooled,  the  proper  type  for  a  physician's 
use. 

A  physician  has  cares  enough  without 
adding  to  his  burdens  a  steam  gauge,  an 
air  gauge,  a  water  glass.  10  gallons  of 
gasoline  under  60  pounds  pressure,  with  a 
h('t   fire   in  close   proximity. 

For  winter  use  it  is  out  of  the  questioa. 
It  must  be  kept  moving  or  the  pump  will 
freeze;  the  steam  gauge  will  freeze  any 
way.  and  with  a  frozen  steam  gauge  and  9 
frozen  pump  I  would  just  as  soon  be  in  a 
room  where  a  two  year  old  boy  was  play- 
ing with  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a  ham 
mer. 

.-\  gasohnc  motor  has  its  disadvantage* 
as  well  as  the  others,  but  with  an  au" 
cooled  motor  as  efficient  as  mine,  summer 
or  winter,  you  have  a  wagon  that  will  run 
if  any  wagon  could  run.  A  water  cooled 
motor  would  be  useless  for  a  physician, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  "non-freezing'* 
preparations,  somehow   they  do  freesc. 

My  advice  to  a  physician  who  is  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  ati  automobile 
to  use  in  his  practice  would  be:  Buy  a 
gasoline  wagon,  air  cooled,  of  6  to  10 
horse  power,  with  plenty  of  carrying 
space,  the  parts  made  of  suitable  material, 
and  large  enough  to  stand  hard  usage:  and 
above  nil,  buy  a  wagon  made  near  your 
luime,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  case 
with  which  you  can  have  your  repairs 
made,  and  second,  because  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  a  little  more  anxious  to  keep 
you  going. 


I 
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Automgbllinfi:  for  Business  and 
Pleasure. 

By  Chahi.es  S.  Dennis. 
I  am  using  an  automobile  for  two  pur- 
poses,   business    and    pleasure,    and    after 
three  years*  costly  experiment  and  expcn- 
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rncr.  I  hclicvc  I  am  u^tng  it  to  advantage. 
I  have  a  Urge  practice,  vi«iiting  many  pa- 
lients  miles  away  in  my  carriage.  I  have 
i  heavy,  btandard  make  carnage,  and  have 
had  my  share  of  trouble  with  it — a  little 
more  than  my  share,  perhaps. 

The  other  day,  while  I  was  out  for  a  spin 
ihrough  the  pleasant  woodland  roads,  I 
had  a  hltlc  trouble  with  a  loose  nut.  which 
1  fixed  in  a  moment  or  two.  but  I  do  nut 
expect  to  get  the  grime  and  oil  off  my 
hands  for  a  week  yet,  and  I've  been  using 
benzine,  soapinc.  scrubinc  and  a  dozen 
other  cleansers  that  seem  to  contain  almost 
enough  chemicals  to  hum  one's  hands  off. 
But  I'm  missini;  my  point.  Supposing  I 
had  been  on  a  professional  errand  when 
that  nut  got  loose,  and  to  treat  a  new  pa- 
tient. Well,  nine  chances  out  of  ten_  he 
would  have  looked  at  my  hands,  and  roll- 
ing toward  the  wall,  would  have  exclaimed: 
"Back  to  the  forge!  Back  to  the  forgel" 
Ko  doctor  cdn  expect  to  advise  his  pa- 
tients unless  he  looks  like  a  doctor,  and  h^s 
the  skillful  looking  hands  and  fingers  of 
a  physician,  not  the  grimy  looking  6ngeri 
of  a  blacksmith. 

THE   PLEASURE   OF   KIDING. 

There  is  joy  in  living,  the  poets  tell  us. 
And   I    find   there   is  joy   in   automobiling 
With    the   carriage    running   smoothly,    the 
ads  well  surfaced,  ihe  air  bracing  and  the 
ind    lirerl   by  enotigh    hard    work   to    he 
quiet  and  contented,  just  let  your  carriage 
travel   wherever  fancy  leads  it.     We  have 
utiful  scenery  in  this  part  of  .Vcw  Eng- 
land, the  North  Shore  having  been  consid- 
ereJ  a  place  of  rare  beauty  ever  since  John 
Smith.  Gosnold  and  other  explorers  coast- 
ed along  it  in  their  sirangc  ships.     Views 
of  ihe  rough,  broken  seashore  and  broad 
ocean  are   offered   on  one  side,   and  from 
ihe  crests   of  hills  wc  look  down  upon  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  tilled  field,  pas- 
ture lands,   green   woods   and   pretty   vil- 
Ugts.    The  carriage  spins  over  those  roads 
)ust  as  one's  mind  fleets  ihrough  a  dream 
Cire  and  worry  are  forgotten  in  this  pure 
Jelight,  and  we   return   home   with   a  year 
wided  10   our   lives,    the   he<X    return   from 
'lur  investment  in  an  automobile. 

Oh!  yc%.  we  often  teH  our  truul)lcs  and 
sddom  our  pleasures  in  automobiling,  bui 
I  think  we  mention  our  troubles,  not  for 
(ynipathy.  but  for  practical  advice,  which 
•ill  lead  to  their  cure.  If  our  pleasure  in 
iBomobiling  did  not  exceed  our  troubles 
■one  of  us  would  want  the  vehicles. 

THE    DARKEK   SIDE. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  you  I  thought  my 
troubles  were  all  over.  I  had  paid  enough 
owncy  lo  machmists  and  others  to  haiie  my 
tirnagc  put  in  perfect  order,  but  1  find  that 
>t  u  the  same  old  story — "if  you  want  a 
thing  well  done,  ycu  must  do  it  yourself." 
I  got  my  carriage  fresh  from  the  machin- 
fil'f.  and  went  on  a  20  mile  run,  and  when 
I  Rot  home  the  brake  handle  broke  off. 
Aficwnne  cost  me  $3.  Later  1  started  for 
>  nde.  and  had  gone  about  7  miles  when 
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the  carriage  stopped.  1  climbed  out  and 
found  that  the  arm  which  holds  one  of  the 
fpark  points  on  the  under  side  had  dropped 
down  and  needed  to  be  tightened.  It  had 
to  be  fixed  to  make  the  carriage  run.  and 
the  spark  plug  had  to  be  taken  out.  a  very 
dirty  job.  Next,  the  power  seemed  to  be 
weak,  and  1  found  that  the  needle  valve  was 
broken  off  After  fixing  this  1  had  a  good 
run  at  a  speed  of  at>out  is  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  made  a  long 
run,  averaging  16  miles  an  hour.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  people  who 
never  run  faster  than  5  or  6  miles  an  hour 
are  those  who  write  that  thoy  have  no 
troubles  and  breaks.  I  find,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience and  those  of  my  friends,  that  a 
iiigh  speed  carriage  needs  much  attention, 
and  often  breaks,  even  with  the  best  of 
care. 

CARRIAGE    COMING    APART. 

While  spinning  over  a  smooth  country 
road  one  day  I  was  surprised  to  hear  w 
farmer  shout.  "Look  out.  your  carriage  is 
coming  apart!"  I  looked  around  and  saw 
half  the  rear  axle  part  way  off.  but  still 
holding  up  the  carriage.  I  ran  to  the  side 
of  the  road  (or  repairs.  Troubles  never 
come  singly — I  had  left  my  repair  kit  at 
home.  I  walked  2  miles,  rode  4  in  an  *lec- 
iric  car  and  I  got  home  just  too  late  to 
start  back  with  my  repair  kit.  The  car- 
riage remained  on  the  roadside  all  night, 
and,  to  cap  my  hard  luck,  a  drenching 
storm  unexpectedly  came  up. 

All  this  trouble  was  caused  by  a  trifling 
thing,  the  machinist  not  having  properly 
fastened  the  "^crew  of  the  differential  gear. 
T  think  bolts  and  machinists  are  the  buga- 
boos of  automobiling.  Bolts  can  be  bought 
for  2I/3  cents  a  dozen  at  a  hardware  store, 
but  let  it  be  known  that  you  want  them  for 
an  automobile,  and  they  jutnp  to  $1.20  a 
dozen. 

THREE   CRANK   SHAFTS   BROKEN. 

One  summer  day  I  was  having  a  beauti- 
fnl  ride,  having  covered  30  miles  in  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  I 
heard  a  strange  noise.  I  jumped  out  and 
found  that  the  crank  shaft  was  broken,  but 
that  I  could  run  with  this  break.  This 
makes  the  third  crank  shaft  I  have  broken 
in  three  years,  an  average  of  one  a  year. 
The  first  one  cost  me  $75  (this  included 
putting  it  in),  but  the  last  one  cost  only 
%2S  (I  put  it  in  myself).  Experience  is 
costly,  but  It  pays  in  automobiling. 

One  machinist  told  me  that  my  machine 
was  out  of  line  and  that  I  needed  a  new 
frame  in  my  carriage.  This  would  be  cost- 
ly. Other  machinists  told  me  that  they 
couldn't  see  why  the  crank  shaft  broke, 
and  even  the  makers  of  the  carriage  were 
pUKzled.  I  took  my  carriage  apart  and 
found  the  sprocket  wheel  made  in  two  sec- 
tions and  filled  in  with  rubber.  Oil  used 
for  lubricating  had  eaten  into  this  rubber, 
and  when  the  carriage  started,  or  was  run- 
ning down  hilt,  ii  would  advance  a  half 
turn  on  the  sprocket  and  bring  it  up  with 
a  jerk.     Of  course,  something  had  to  give. 


and  It  was  the  crank  shaft  in  this  case.  In 
other  carriages  the  chain  usually  gives 
way.  I  fixed  this  trouble  for  about  io 
cents  by  digging  out  the  rubber  and  run- 
ning in  lead. 

TAKE  WARNING. 

Keep  away  from  machine-  shops  1^  my 
advice  to  automobilisls.  Take  care  of  your 
carriage  in  the  firs,  place,  so  you  won't 
have  to  frequently  send  it  to  the  hospital. 
In  the  second  place  make  ytJur  own  re- 
pairs. Making  and  repairing  automobile^ 
is  a  special  industry,  and  the  average  ma- 
chinist and  blacksmith  knows  more  about 
shoeing  horses  than  about  repairing  auto- 
mobiles. I've  found,  in  my  three  years' 
experience,  that  to  get  the  best  results 
from  a  horseless  carriage  its  owner  must 
be  an  electrician,  a  machinii^l  and  an  engi- 
neer. 1  take  my  carriage  apart  and  put  it 
together  again,  and  I'm  a  busy  man.  I 
don't  have  many  troubles  that  I  cannot  fix 
myself,  and  none  th.it  1  cannot  fix  up  to 
get  home.  Machinists  are  always  finding 
trouble  at  the  wrong  jdace.  When  you 
ask  them  to  fix  a  chain,  it  would  be  all 
right  if  they  only  fixed  the  chain,  but  they 
usually  work  on  three  or  four  other  things, 
keep  your  carriage  a  week  instead  of  a 
lew  hours,  get  it  out  of  adjustment,  and 
you  pay  the  bills.  Keep  away  from  the  re- 
pair shops. 

TIRE   TROLTBLES. 

Trouble  with  tires  have  made  me  tired. 
.\lso  they  have  wearied  my  bank  book.  1 
have  been  using  one  make  for  two  years 
now,  but  have  changed.  I  started  on  a 
run  to  Newburyport.  about  25  miles  away, 
and  1  had  not  gone  lO  miles  when  a  rear 
lire,  a  new  one.  began  to  leak.  When  1 
got  10  Newburyport  the  tire  was  flat,  and 
there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  town  who  could 
repair  it,  or  furnish  a  substitute  tire.  I 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  carriage,  so  I 
started  home  with  a  flat  tire.  After  a  4 
mile  run  the  tire  came  off,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  on  with  the  rim 
bare.  I  finished  the  ride,  making  a  little 
more  than  JO  miles  in  a  trifle  over  an  hour, 
with  three  tires  and  a  flat  rim.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  testimonial  to  the  roads  wc 
have  in  our  parts,  for  my  carriage  is  a 
heavy  one.  But  the  rim  was  about  8 
inches  wide  and  flat. 

I  took  the  wheel  off,  shaped  up  the  rim 
and  got  a  new  tire.  This  one  got  flat  in 
the  carriage  house  before  I  look  the  car- 
riage out.  I  wrote  the  manufacturers 
about  it.  They  said  it  was  rim  cut.  I 
told  them  that  I  hadn't  been  out,  and  they 
answered  that  I  did  not  know  what  a  rim 
cut  was.  (But  I  do  know  what  a  "roast" 
is.)  The  manufacturers  asked  me  to  send 
them  t)ie  tire,  and  I  did  so.  but  they 
charged  me  $.s  and  said  the  lire  was  punc- 
tured. This  lire  was  no  good  anyway,  I 
used  ten  tires  of  this  firm's  make,  and  four 
of  them  were  porous.  The  firm  made  me 
an  allowance  of  one  tire  for  them,  and  the 
only  satisfaction  1  got  from  trying  my  pa- 
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cicnce  with   this  experience   was  inducing 
friends  to  try  another  make  of  tires. 

A    GOOD    WORD    FOR    TIRES. 

There  were  two  sides  to  the  shield  in 
the  old  story,  and  I  suppose  there  are  two 
sides  to  everything,  even  tire  troubles.  I 
have  on  my  carriage  one  tire  that  has  been 
in  constant  use  for  tlircc  years.  It  has  a 
crack  in  it  about  8  inches  long,  and  about 
one-half  inch  deep,  and  it  has  been  in  this 
condition  for  four  months.  I  have  bound 
it  round  with  tape,  and  it  still  holds  up, 
and  has  worn  out  several  new  tires.  Oh! 
if  t  could  only  get  a  set  of  tires  like  this 
battle  scarred  jewel. 

COLD    WEATHER  TROUBLES. 

In  my  early  automobiling  days  I 
thought  a  carriage  could  not  be  used  in 
cold  weather.  I  always  had  trouble  in  gel- 
ting  an  explosion  on  cold  days.  I  keep 
my  carriage  in  a  cold  stable.  However,  I 
got  over  these  troubles  by  putting  hot 
water  on  the  carburetor. 

In  New  England,  where  we  have  big 
fnowstorms,  many  people  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  keeping  an  automobile  in  service 
the  whole  winter,  but  I  have  driven  mine 
through  II  inches  of  snow  at  a  speed  of  lo 
miles  an  hour.  At  one  time  I  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  climbing  hills,  having  lo  use  the 
hill  climbing  gear  even  on  a  small  hill. 
One  day  I  shifted  the  cam  a  little,  and  cut 
the  muffler  out.  and  now  I  travel  at  top 
speed  where  I  formerly  had  to  use  the  hill 
climber. 

A  CHANGE  WANTED. 

I  was  talking  with  a  friend  one  day.  and 
he  said  he  had  a  steam  carriage  which  he 
wanted  to  sell.  He  wanted  a  gasoline  car- 
riage so  that  he  cnuM  start  in  a  minute 
without  having  to  wait  to  get  up  steam. 
I  hope  he  gets  his  wishes,  and  aUo  that 
he  doesn*t  have  the  troubles  I  had  in  my 
first  three  months.  The  electric  carriage 
looks  to  me  like  a  good  one  for  a  doctor. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  an  electric  carriage 
which  he  has  run  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  repairs  have  cost  him  only 
$3;  but  he  knows  how  to  use  a  carriage. 

SUMMING  UP  THE  EVIDENCE. 

As  an  attorney  retained  l>y  the  automo- 
bile, in  the  case  of  the  automobile  vs.  the 
"hay  motor,"  I  must  plead  for  the  automo- 
bile, but  the  doctors,  who  are  the  judges, 
will  each  have  to  consider  their  particular 
cases.  I  use  a  car  with  good  results,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  it  because  I've  seen  some 
doctors  go  back  to  their  old  "bosses." 
Doctors  are  courageous  in  learning  things, 
and  they  need  courage  in  learning  the  best 
makes  of  automobiles  and  how  to  run 
them  One  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the 
likeness  of  automobiling  to  our  living — 
"the  little  things  trouble  us  the  most." 
When  a  carriage  stops  on  the  road,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  crank  shaft  is  broken.  As 
a  rule,  some  nut  has  loosened  or  some  lit- 
tle point  or  cog  is  a  fraction  of  an  inch  out 
of  place.  Now.  a  doctor  wants  a  reliable 
carriage,  one  that  he  knows  will  arrive  at 
the   places  he  start£   for.     Perhaps  it  will 
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break  once  m  a  while  in  his  first  days  with 
It,  but  if  he  is  patient  he  will  soon  learn 
to  look  it  over  before  he  leaves  the  stable 
and  try  lo  fix  the  difficulties.  When  he 
gets  started  he  finds  that  it  will  go  some- 
how, and  he  will  forget  his  troubles.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  use  a  carriage  to  ad- 
vantage, for  both  business  and  pleasure.  I 
have  had  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  my  ca»-- 
riage  sped  along  as  smoothly  and  with  as 
little  trouble  as  did  the  Salem  witches  upon 
their  magic  brooms  in  1692.  and  days  when 
riding  seemed  worse  than  bouncing  along 
in  a  springlcss  freight  car  on  a  rocky  road 
or  walking.  But  I  still  have  the  firm  faith 
that  automobiling  is  a  royal  sport,  and  I 
must  ask  for  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  au- 
tomobile, when  it  is  perfected,  as  the  best 
carriage  for  a  doctor. 

THEORY  VERSUS    PRACTICE, 

On  the  face  of  the  situation  an  automo- 
bile is  the  ideal  carriage  for  a  physician. 
It  covers  distance  rapidly,  is  good  for 
many  miles,  stands  without  hitching,  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  night  serv- 
ice; but  there  is  the  bogey  of  breaks  and 
repair  shops,  from  which,  let  me  hope  for 
the  doctors  and  mankind,  the  manufactur 
ers  and  inventors  will  some  day  deliver  us 
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Hints  to  the  Beginner. 

By   Or.    Henry   Powkr. 

For  the  last  five  years  and  a  half  I  have 
used  an  automobile  in  my  practice  almost 
daily,  and  have  also  used  it  for  pleasure 
riding.  During  this  period  I  have  cared 
for  the  carriage  myself,  and  have  made  re- 
pairs and  radical  alterations  where  possi- 
ble and  necessary.  I  have  not  owned  a 
horse  during  this  entire  time,  and  now 
feel  very  awkward  with  a  pair  of  reins  in 
my  hands;  a  horse  is  so  difficult   to   steer. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  electric  car- 
riage is  not  practical  for  the  physician's 
use,  by  reason  of  its  great  cost  of  upkeep. 
The  steam  vehicle  is  practical  in  summer 
only,  as  no  busy  practitioner  could  think 
uf  drawing  off  the  watt-r  from  the  boiler 
and  tanks  each  time,  day  or  night,  when 
making  a  stop  of  any  length.  Failure  to 
do  this  might  result  in  very  serious  injury 
from  freezing  and  consequent  bursting  of 
pipes,  etc.  This  difficulty  alone  is  suffi- 
cent  to  convince  me  as  to  the  motive 
power  for  physicians,  and  I  have  acted 
upon  this  conviction.  For  those,  however, 
who  expect  to  employ  a  man  to  do  noth- 
ing else  than  look  after  their  carriage,  this 
feature  is  of  loss  importance.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  for 
our  purposes  the  disadvantages  of  the 
steam  machine  are  greater  than  those  of 
the  gasoline  machine. 

The   reason   given    me   by   most   of   my 
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professional  friends  why  tlicy  do  not  use 
an  automobile  is  that  they  arc  waiting  for 
the  machines  to  be  •pertected."  The  true 
reason  1^  that  they  have  no  reliance  in 
their  own  cutnpetence  m  matters  mechan- 
ical. It  is  the  user,  good  friend,  and  not 
the  auto,  that  needs  most  to  be  perfected. 
Again,  1  am  told  that  automobiles  are  to 
be  shunned  because  "ihcy  inghten  horses 
so."    A  queer  sort  of  logic,  indeed! 

When  I  say,  get  a  gasoline  carriage,  that 
is  as  yet  only  half  the  battle.  There  are 
many  of  different  kinds.  Vou  who  hesi- 
tate about  ihe  price  I  would  advise  10  get 
a  moderately  good  second  hand  machine. 
at  least  to  learn  the  art  of  driving.  A  ma- 
chine bought  second  hand  is  only  a  second 
hand  machine  when  you  wish  to  sell  it,  and 
in  t^is  manner  you  arc  likely  to  pay  less 
for  your  "special  course  in   mechanics." 

Among  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  a 
gasoline  automobile  for  a  physician's  use 
is,  first  of  all.  simplicity  of  construction. 
Multiplication  of  parts  is  a  serious  fault, 
for  each  part  must  first  be  paid  for.  then 
be  kept  in  order,  and  from  time  10  time 
be  renewed.  Next  in  importance  to  this 
point  is  the  ratio  of  weight  to  horse  power. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  two  passenger  car- 
riage should  not  weigh  more  than  1.200 
pounds,  with  a  full  charge  of  supplier. 
Such  a  vehicle  should  be  equipped  with  a 
motor  of  not  less  than  ^  brake  horse 
power,  or  i  brake  horse  power  for  each 
150  pounds.  This  requirement  in  power  is  j 
not  to  permit  high  speed,  but  for  rapid  hill  | 
climbing,  the  possibility  of  which  saves 
you  more  time  than  high  speed  on  the 
level,  for  in  a  rolling  country,  you  are 
climbing  most  of  the  lime.  It  is  also  of 
advantage  to  be  able  to  accelerate  quickly 
in  traffic.  Under  such  conditions  the  value 
of  a  clutch  that  holds  firmly  yet  docs  not 
grip  violently  is  also  appreciated. 

The  requirement  regarding  ratio  of  mo- 
tor power  to  vehicle  weight  makes  it  prac- 
tically necessary  to  have  a  motor  of  at 
least  two  cylinders,  as  the  vibration  of  an 
8  horse  power  single  cylinder  engine 
would  he  too  great  for  a  i  .200  pound 
carriage. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  is 
the  cuolin^  of  the  engine  cylinders.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  air  cooled  motors  require 
less  attention  than  those  provided  with 
water  jackets,  and  the  efforts  of  several 
firms  turning  out  air  cooled  motors  are  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  the  major- 
ity of  the  best  known  carriages  of  today 
are  water  cooled. 

With  ample  motor  power  two  changed 
of  gear  arc  sufficient,  but  three  forward 
speeds  are  always  a  convenience,  and  I 
think"  are  worth  the  extra  complication. 
All  the  mechanism  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected, particularly  on  the  under  side,  as 
mud  will  do  more  harm  than  rain  or  dust. 
One  of  the  most  common  defects  is  an 
unpiotected  chain  to  the  rear  axle.  The 
most  important  parts  of  the  mechanism 
should  be  quite  accessible  for  inspection 
and   repair     .\mong  these  are  the   crank.-^ 
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tcarings.     valves,     sparking     meclianism, 
arburotor,     rlutchcs.     brake     and     oiling 
ncctiani^in. 
An   intending  purchaser  cannot   do  bet- 
rr  than  engage  an  honest  man  thoroughly 
cqujiintcd    with    the    subject    to    give    an 
opinion  un  the  vehicle  in  (question.    A  case 
^^eceniiy  catne  under  my  notice  where  an 
I^Vcxpcrt"    demanded   $25   trom   the    owner 
^^who  wished  to  sell   his  machine  for  a  fa- 
vorable   opinion    regarding   it.     The   "ex- 
ert" was  supposed  to  be  acting  in  the  in- 
trest   of  the   man   who  wished  to  buy   the 
carriage      It  seems  wc  may  expect  in  this 
^iRatter  all  the  tricks  oi  the  horse  trade. 
^B  Without  the  advice  of  someone  who  has 
^^pprrience  in  this  line  the  novice  is  likely 
^Hp  be  misled  and  to  regard  as  advantages 
^^»hai  are  really  serious  defects.     A  series 
of  ■  dtifi'is"  will  therefore  be  in  order. 

Don'i  buy  p  carnage  which  is  high  from 

the  ground  or  short  between  axles.     Avoid 

small    wheels;   none  smaller  than  30  inch 

wheels   should  be   used,   and  34  inches   is 

none  too  Urge.     Small   tires  are  bad.  but 

there  is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  solid 

or    semi-solid    tires   on    the    front    wheels. 

^^Shc  carriage  ought  to  have  mud  guards. 

Hpiid   those   over   the   front    wheels   should 

have  a  leather  extension  reaching  almost 

to  the  ground. 

Avoid  a  machine  in  which  it  is  difficult 

get  at   the   mechanism,   but  also  avoid 

achines   in   which   the   mechanism    is   al- 

ays  uncovered.    The  chain  should  be  am- 

lle  in  size,  and  the  brakes  easily  accessible 

ad  very  s-implc 


Light  Weight    Gasoline  Machine 
Recommended. 

By  Alfred  C.  Smith.  M.  D. 

During   the  years    1900-01    I   drove   one 

crse.  using  a  325  pound  pneumatic  bug- 

{gj.  9.017   miles,  at  a  cost  of  3'/,  cents  per 

Dile    This  was  for  the  cash  otitlay.  as  T  take 

Fcare  of  my  horse  myself,  as  I  also  do  my 

[wotorette.     Often  during  this  time   I  had 

\t  tired   horse  that   it   would   have   been   a 

'  ttiisfaction  to  allow  a  few  hours*  rest,  but 

the  demands  of  my  practice  were  such  that 

both  man  and  horse  had  to  continue  their 

work.  Finding  it  necessary  to  add  another 

bone  to  my  equipment  in  order  to  attend 

to  my  work,  I  considered  the  advisability 

ol  trying  the  automobile,  though  my  work 

»i  over  the  roughest  and  steepest  roads  in 

Western       Pennsylvania.      having      many 

grades  of  14.    16  and  up  to   20  per  cent.. 

covering  a    distance    from    a    few    feet    to 

three-<iuarters  of  a  mile  in  extent. 

The  lest  has  been  made  during  the  past 
*^eii  months,  from  May  i  up  to  the  pres- 
ent lime^  with  the  following  results  in 
llvor  of  the  automobile:  I  have  traveled 
3.S44  miles,  with  one  puncture,  that  took 
fifletn  minutes  to  permanently  repair 
fDtinlop  detachable  tire),  it  being  caused 
E*y  a  button  from  the  top  shaking  nut. 
falling  in  front  of  and  being  picked  up  by 
the  rear  wheel.  The  consumption  of 
fceavy  grease  for  the  gears  (driving)  was 
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80  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $9.60.  The  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  was  147  gallons,  at  a 
cost  of  $20.58,  and  one  battery  and  two 
spark  plugs,  at  a  cost  of  $6.25.  As  to  re- 
pairs. I  have  lost  a  few  screws  and  bolts, 
which  cost  $1.47  to  replace  and  for  wear,  a 
few  fibre  brake  bands,  at  a  cost  of  $[.50. 
with  covers  for  the  rear  tires,  at  the  end  of 
3,316  miles,  costing  $25,  making  a  total 
cost  for  3.844  miles  of  $66.35,  or  nearly  i>4 
cents  a  miles  as  against  3^2  cents  for  the 
horse. 

The  care  and  repair  of  the  machine  I 
have  attended  to  myself,  thereby  learning 
the  construction  of  my  machine  all  the 
better,  which  is  the  first  important  factor 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  machine. 
Delays  on  the  road  have  not  amounted  to 
over  two  hours,  mostly  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  spark  plugs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  stop  of  half  an  hour  from  a 
broken  clutch  band,  which  a  rivet  repaired. 

From  November  7  to  15,  eight  days,  I 
traveled  700  miles,  making  116  calls,  at 
points  radiating  in  opposite  directions  to  a 
distance  of  10  to  12  miles  respectively 
from  my  office.  Had  this  work  been  at- 
tempted by  horse  and  buggy  'it  would 
have  required  at  least  double  the  time  and 
change  of  horses,  or  in  other  words,  four 
horses,  to  have  done  it  in  the  same  time. 
At  this  rate  it  would  have  required  a 
driver  to  take  care  of  them,  as  it  would 
have  taken  most  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
to  drive  go  miles  each  day,  allowing  time 
to  attend  thirteen  calls,  one  of  which  was 
an  operation,  requiring  my  presence  for 
several  hours. 

I  traveled  451  miles  with  a  consumption 
'•f  45  quans  of  gasoline  and  5  pounds  of 
grease,  or  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

As  to  the  convenience  of  the  machine 
for  night  work,  it  is  fine,  there  being  no 
time  lost  in  starting,  going  and  in  stabling 
on  the  return. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  the  machine  is 
limited  m  the  muddy  season,  where  there 
are  mud  roads  to  contend  with,  but  where 
macadam  roads  or  paved  streets  can  be 
used  there  will  be  very  little  restriction 
to  its  use. 

To  sum  up.  I  think  the  well  constructed 
lipht  weight  gasoline  machine  is  the  one 
for  thu  professional  man. 


Automobile    versus    Horse. 

Bv  Dr.  D.\niel  Longaker. 

One  of  the  must  frequent  questions  put 
to  us  is:  Is  the  .lutonmbile  cheaper  to  use 
than  horses? 

The  question  is  pertinent  and  may  be 
answered  at  the  outset.  Up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  my  reply  was  un- 
qualifiedly, no;  it  is  not.  Now  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  a  qualified  no,  and  I  soon 
hope  to  convince  myself  and  others  that 
the  answer  may  he  an  unqualified  yes.  The 
reason  for  this  hope  will  be  evident  after  a 
little  calculation  based  on  some  figures  I 
have  obtained  from  friends  who  keep  up  to 
date  driving  establishments,  spick  and  span. 
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A  busy  physician  who  undertakes  to  drive 
daily  tn  his  professional  rounds  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  will  require  an  outfit  some- 
thing as  follows: 

Standard  doctors  buggy *.*..$300 

Cut   under    . 400 

Single  hand   made   harness 50 

Double  hand  made  harness 100 

Two  horses  at  $150 * 300 

Total  original  cost $1,150 

Or  we  may  deduct  $550  (400  and  ijo-f-ioo). 
whicji  will  leave  $500  as  the  cost  of  a  single 
horse  and  bugg>'.  a  rather  meagre  driving 
outfit,  which  will  hardly  prove  adequate  to 
the  exacting  work  and  long  drives  fre- 
quently demanded.  My  medical  brethren 
will  bear  me  out  in  this.  Every  busy  family 
doctor  who  drives  keeps  at  least  two  horses 
and  as  many  carriages,  using  a  different 
horse  on  alternate  days,  or  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  one  type  of 
carriage  for  fine  weather  and  another  for 
bad.  The  higher  figure  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  We 
may  compare  the  cost  of  an  auto  with  this. 
One  may  be  selected  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  two  or  perhaps  three  horses  at  a 
figure  not  greater  than  that  just  named. 
I  hope  to  show  that  for  this  outlay  may  be 
obtained  an  ^uto  driving  outfit,  the  equiv- 
alent of  several  horses  and  as  many  car- 
riages. It  will  have  two  tops,  one  for  fair 
weather  and  a  brougham  for  foul ;  a  re- 
moval or  folding  scat  and  ample  power  to 
earn'  one,  two  or  four  aduhs  over  any  or- 
dinary roads.  With  carp  it  will  outlast  the 
old  style  horse  drawn  rig  and  give  a  vastly 
greater  mileage  in   the  meantime. 

So  much  for  original  cost.  What  about 
maintenance? 

Some  of  my  friends  find  economy  in 
stabling  and  feeding  their  own  horses.  The 
cost   may   be   approximated    as   follows: 

Stable   rent,  per  annum $IOO 

Oats,  hay  and  straw  @  $120  per  horse    240 

Shoeing  @  $24  per  horse 48 

Hire  of  man,  $20  per  month   (includ- 
ing meals ) 240 

Harness  repairs,  painting  of  carriage.  50 
Sundries,     brushes,    blankets,    combs. 

etc 25 


$703 
Coachman's  uniforms,  cost  of  heat  and 
light,  interest  on  investment  and  deprecia- 
tion have  been  omitted,  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered amounting  to  the  same  with  either 
plan  of  driving. 

Nor  has  anything  been  said  of  the  cost 
of  services  of  the  veterinary  surgeon:  ul- 
timately. I  hope,  the  repairs  to  a  first  class 
motor  may  be  so  limited  by  intelligent  care 
as  to  balance  this  uncertain  item.  This 
rather  elaborate  outfit  may  be  estimated  to 
afford  a  daily  drive  of  20  miles — a  little 
over  7.000  miles  per  annum.  Costing  $700 
for  maintenance,  the  cost  of  driving  a  single 
mile  is  oxactly  10  cents.  How  does  this 
compare  with  the  cost  of  driving  an  auto 
mile  for  mile  and  day  after  day  for  a  year? 
According   to  my  own   experience  detailed 
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in  previous  papers  this  was  more  than 
douhle.  Many  reasons  for  this  exorbitant 
cost  no  longer  exist,  and  I  am  sure  those 
figures  are  useless  as  a  Ijasis  of  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  future  auto  driving.  I  there- 
fore venture  to  make  the  following  estimate 
for  one  year,  driving  20  miles  per  day,  or 
a  total  of  at  least  7jqoq  miles: 

Stable  rent $100 

Fuel    70 

Lubricating   oil XO 

Battery     , 15 

Painting     •    25 

Tires     lOO 

Services  of  man 240 
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$550 
Beyond  the  $25  for  paint  and  varnish 
nothing  has  been  said  al>out  repairs.  What 
will  these  cost?  At  the  outside,  in  this 
stage  of  development,  this  item  should  be 
less  than  the  diflference  between  $703  and 
♦550  "r  $(50.  There  will  be  occasional 
cases  (if  expensive  destruction  of  engines 
through  breaking  connecting  rods,  pistons, 
shafts,  cranks,  but  these  will  grow  in- 
frequent with  the  adoption  of  better  types. 
I-ess  frequent  perhaps  and  no  more  costly 
than  the  occasional  loss  of  a  valuable  an- 
imal. The  original  cost  of  a  good  auto  is 
thtTcfore  about  the  same  as  a  complete 
horse  driving  outtit.  and  its  maintenance 
ought  to  involve  no  greater  outlay.  In  con- 
trast with  the  figures  of  my  earlier  ex- 
perience I  may  here  say  my  last  1.000 
miles  were  driven  at  an  actual  cost  of 
$22.8g.  over  six  dollars  of  this  amount 
being  for  tires  and  very  little  for  repairs 
(not  over  two  dollars)  of  the  most  in- 
significant nature.  I  confidently  believe 
the  next  1,000  miles  will  be  made  at  no 
greater  cost,  including  all  necessary  repairs. 

BE     VOl'R    OWN     MEtHANIC. 

If  economy  be  an  object,  the  main  item  of 
expense,  the  hire  of  a  man.  may  he  saved. 
.\n  average  of  half  an  hour  daily  is  all 
that  is  required  in  the  necessary  attention. 
and  the  time  is  about  equally  divided  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  At  rarer  inter 
vals  more  lime  will  be  required,  as  in  ad- 
justment and  cleaning  of  chains,  brakes. 
etc..  and  at  still  rarer  limes  in  grinding 
and  cleaning  of  valves,  pistons,  repacking 
heads,  etc.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  physi- 
cian should  not  don  a  pair  of  working 
gloves  and  personally  do  this  work.  It  is 
recreation  which  all  of  us  need,  and  if  we 
wisely  utilize  our  time  we'll  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  it.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
qualify  nnrsclves  for  those  vacation  tours 
to  which  many  of  us  Itjok  forward.  When 
distant  from  mechanics  we  do  not  want  to 
be  helplessly  amd  hopelessly  left  by  the  way- 
side because  of  fome  trifle  which  the  slight- 
est knowledge  would  reinedy.  I  have  sug- 
gested the  necessity  for  intelligent  care,  and 
we  may  here  inquire  in  detail  just  what 
this  means.  The  best  results  will  be  at- 
tained if  the  doctor  thoroughly  understands 
his  own  machine,  and  perhaps  gives  it  some 
of  the  same  kind    of    attention    that    one 


would  bestow  on  a  fine  animal.     Under  this 
head  comes  proper 

HOUSING. 

The  ideal  room  for  storage  is  on  one's  own 
premises.  It  should  be  so  near  the  house 
that  it  may  receive  heat  from  the  hot  water 
or  steam  healing  plant  which  warms  the 
living  roums.  Whenever  wanted  the  heat 
can  be  turned  into  tlie  radiator  in  the  auto 
barn,  thus  facilitating  the  initial  start  in 
the  morning,  and  allowing  little  attentions 
to  the  machinery  without  suffering  personal 
discomfort.  I  can  speak  feelingly 'on  this 
point  since  I  have  struggled  in  a  cold 
bam  for  three  winters.  During  the  first 
heat  was  supplied  by  an  oil  stove,  during 
the  second  I  sought  warniih  in  a  public 
garage  during  the  coldest  weather.  During 
the  present  1  shall  probably  put  m  an  oil 
heater,  although  there  may  be  some  danger 
of  fire.  I  have  just  been  compelled  to 
dress  a  slicking  exhaust  valve,  .which  laid 
my  carriage  up  a  few  days  ago.  For  sev- 
eral days  it  gave  occasional  trouble  and 
finally  stuck  firm.  There  was  no  compres- 
sion. It  was  a  case  of  pushing  the  wagon 
home.  It^was  like  working  in  a  refrigerat- 
ing plant  to  dres.s  that  exhaust  valve,  and 
I   have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experience. 

COLD  WEATHEK  HINTS. 

I  may  profitably  give  an  account  of  the 
tricks  I  find  necessary  to  overcome  winter 
(roubles.  .-Vll  water  cooled  motors  are  liable 
to  freeze,  and  in  doing  so  the  cylinders  may 
crack,  therefore  precautions  agamst  freez- 
ing arc  imperative.  The  best  and  only  way 
to  overcome  this  danger  is  to  use  a  st)Iution 
of  calcium  chloride,  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  I  pound  to  J  pints  of  water.  It 
is  cheap,  effectual  and  does  no  harm  to 
tanks,  jackets  or  tubing.  This  year  I  at- 
tempted to  operate  without  the  anti-freczc 
solution,  thinking  the  emptying  of  the  cool- 
ing water  through  pet  cocks  would  render 
the  ami-freeze  chemical  unnecessary.  Our 
first  cold  spell  dispelled  this  illusion,  and  1 
am  now  prepared  for  zero  weather, 

1  personally  know  one  of  our  veterans 
who  cracked  his  cylinders  a  year  ago  be- 
cause he  did  not  adopt  this  precaution.  His 
man  failed  to  empty  the  tank.  On  a  very 
ci-*ld  day.  unless  one  keeps  the  engine  run- 
ning, the  water  in  the  cooling  coils  so  gen- 
erally used  will  freeze  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  repeat,  put  in  calcium  chloride  in  proper 
amount.  8  ptjunds  in  3  gallons  of  water, 
and  avoid  the  danger  of  freezing. 

LUBKICATION. 

Remove  the  cylinder  oil  cup  and  take  it 
nnd  all  lubricating  oil  can^  ttj  a  warm  place 
when  the  day  s  work  is  done.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  piston  is  deluged  with  warm  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  after  the  crank  has  been 
turned  over  a  few  times  the  cylinder  cup  is 
screwed  into  place.  Every  bearing  receives 
its  dose  of  warm  (light)  lubricating  oil. 
The  incased  gears  are  likewise  treated  with 
lubricating  oil  every  few  days  and  not  with 
the  viscous  cylinder  oil.  the  use  of  which  in 
summer  is  here  proper.  .\  tea  kettle  of  hot 
water   (boiling  hot)   poured  over   the  sup- 
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ply  pipe  will  prove  an  unfailing  remedy  in 
the  generation  of  an  explosive  mixture.  1 
have  never  known  it  to  fail,  and  1  use  the^ 
same  gasoline  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  \*^^ 
not  76^.  The  long  supply  pipe  leading  from 
the  carburetor  to  tlie  inlet  valve  may  be  a  , 
bad  feature  in  cold  weather  operation,  fo 
after  standing  a  long  time  on  a  cold  day  th 
hot  water  sometimes  becomes  necessary, 
have  not  tried  a  higher  test  gasoline  l>e-| 
cause  the  remedy  is  so  simple.  When  once^ 
the  engine  is  in  motion  no  further  trouble 
is  experienced. 

Points  often  neglected  are  lubrication  of 
springs     and     the    joints    of    the    steering,^ 
mechanism.  ^| 

!  shall  substituleahollowtank  placed  hori-" 
zontally   behind   the   scat   connected   to  the 
jacket  by  a  siphonage  fiystem,  and  this  will 
dispense  with  my  pump  and  the   radiating 
coils.     .\   fuiuiel   shaped  opening   will   pro- ^ 
ject   over   the    side,    scoop   in   the   air    and  V 
drive  it  through  the  tank.     In  winter  time, 
at  least,  it  will   keep  the  water  from   boil 
ing.        It    will    carry    two   more   gallons   of] 
water   than  the    present    system,    but    the! 
weight  will   be  more  on  the  rear.     And   I| 
shall  remove  about  40  pounds  when  I  take  j 
off   the    radiating     coils     from     the     front. 
Where,    as   in    my   carriage,   the    muffler   isj 
under  one's   feel,  one  has  to   substitute  for^ 
the  wooden  floor  a  grate  like  iron  structure 
to  afford  an  efficient  foot  warmer.     This  I  , 
have  done,  and  with  a  good  lap  robe  find 
an  immense  comfort  in  it. 
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SyUEAKY    SPRINGS 

soon  develop  if  one  is  out  in  the  rain 
much.  Remedy:  Jack  up  the  body  and 
separate  the  individual  spring  plates  with 
a  screw  driver,  then  treat  the  spaces  to  a^ 
liberal  dose  of  lubricating  oil.  The  excess^ 
may  be  wiped  off.'  In  the  steering  mech- 
anism every  joint  must  be  occasionally 
well  oiled.  Likewise  the  toggle  joints  to 
which  the  springs  are  fastened.  The  ex- 
posed driving  chain  should  be  occasionally 
cleaned,  and  this  is  best  done  by  soaking 
it  in  kerosene  or  gasoline  and  then  sub- 
merging it  into  melted  tallow  (beef  fat).J 
Even  with  this  attention  its  life  is  none] 
too  long.  Oil  must  be  kept  off  the  tires; 
they  nmst  be  properly  intialed  and  the  rearl 
ones  given  a  rest  by  jacking  up  at  night 
or  when  standing  any  considerable  time. 
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PREFERS    THE    GASOLINE    MOTOR. 

I  have  perhaps  already  sufficiently  showir] 
uiy  preference  for  the  power  1  think  most  [ 
suitable  for  what  appears  the  .system  ol  1 
the  greatest  promise.  And  yet  I  should 
tike  to  give  in  a  little  detail  some  of  the 
reasons  for  my  choice.  Foremost  and 
chiel  ^mong  these  is  simplicity.  A  clean 
tluid  in  a  tank,  a  crank,  a  spark,  and  the 
rest  i^  automatic.  In  driving  there's  ^ 
"nothing  to  watch  but  the  road."  and  thifrfl 
is  literally  true.  Wide  radius  of  action. 
Safety:  As  compared  with  steam  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  fire.  Economy:  Gal- 
lon for  gallon  ard  ton  for  ton  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  gasoline.  There 
are  disadvantages,  but  these  exist  in  each 
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i  three  systems.  Chief  among  them 
froline  are  excessive  weight  and  vi- 
fa.  I  know  of  no  others,  and  these 
^11  rapidly  be  eliminated. 
^eak  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
pission — that  which  harnesses  the 
f  to  the  carriage.  The  planetary  sys- 
tfriving  direct  on  full  speed,  saving 
tnmg  ot  gears,  looks  simple,  but  is 
Uy  satisfactory,  although  an  improve- 
|on  friction  disks.  The  lull  speed 
I  requires  rather  ircqucni  adjustment, 
filcss  it  is  just  right  it  wears  rapidly. 
hr  an  insect  powder  gun  filled  with 
ircd  resm.  and  once  a  day  or  as  re- 
t  blow  a  little  between  the  metal  sur- 
Tliis  IS  simple  and  easier  than  con- 
^justment. 

[THE   TRANSMISSION    grESTION. 

■carriage  is  equipped  with  two  speeds 
ird — a  third  or  intermediate  would  be 
iftt  improvement.  The  slow  speed 
I  affords  an  excellent  brake  by  gently 
png  it  on  throwing  out  the  clutch, 
laves  the  hub  brakes  for  emergencies, 
planetary  system  of  gears  will  be 
I  lacking.  It  has  not  come  to  stay.  I 
||hc  persona!  testimony  of  a  dozen 
k  who  own  and  drive  otherwise  ex- 
k  wagons,  and  they  each  and  every 
|dnitt  clutch  troubles  with  this  type 
Insmission.  The  Panhard  sliding  pin- 
irith  all  gears  cut  out  on  full  .speed. 
^  perhaps  solve  troubles  due  to  lack 
i^tive.  quick  action.     Something  like 

0  demanded  until  gasoline  engines 
tte  more  flexible  and  reversible.  With 
plity  increased  and  reversibility  an 
^plished     fact     the     problem    will     he 

simple. 

SOLID    RUBBKR  TIRES. 

the  great  coincident  lessening  of  the 

if  dead  weight  and  improved  spring 

Vision    will    come    solid   rubber   tires. 

indeed    the    automobilists'    paradise 

>e  tn  sight.     However,  under  present 

jfions  I  should  hardly  care  to  give  up 

tic    lircs,    although    they   are    about 

akest  feature  in  the  entire  proposi- 

(Vhether  double  tube  or  single,  their 

nal  behavior  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 

t'^iing  annoyances  I  have  had.  Great 
;  and  great  speed  mean  short  life. 
Ifcc  converse  is  equally  true.  Light 
ht.  moderate  speed,  long  life  lor  tires 
the  machine,  too. 

DEFECTIVE   PACKING. 

mg  again  to  my  last  thousand 
outside  of  tire  troubles  there  were 
but  those  incident  to  defective  pack- 
^  the  engine  head.  The  water  circu- 
k  is  forced  by  a  chain  driven  pump. 
Ulc  little  bicycle  chain  soon  stretches 
H  pitch  and  is  with  difhculty  kept  in 
The  consequent  heating  of  the 
^  is  hard  on   the  packing  and   may 

1  an   annoying   leak    into   the   ignition 
r,     Such   a   leak   compelled   me   to 

a  low   of  3   miles   home.      Few 

could    be    more    humiliating    to    n 

year   autrMnobilist   than   this.      Next 
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morning  my  buy  and  I  were  at  .uur  job 
before  breakfast,  and  bei'orc  the  day  was 
spent  the  carnage  was  again  in  operation. 
That  pump  has  refused  to  work  several 
times  since,  and  one  day  the  water  froze 
in  the  radiator,  and  although  the  engine 
got  so  hot  that  compression  failed  and  it 
stopped,  the  packing  was  not  spoiled.  The 
plain  asbestos  used  by  the  manufacturers 
allows  rather  frequent  leaks  and  causes 
much  annoyance,  and  I  therefore  gladly 
mention  Mobilicn.  which  we  used.  It  con- 
sists of  finely  woven  copper  wire  running 
through  asbestos,  covered  on  one  side 
with  graphite,  on  Ihe  other  with  red  lead. 
Accurately  fitted,  with  holes  for  the  studs 
carefully  punched  out.  it  promises  to  elim- 
inate this  source  of  trouble. 

t;FAK   DHIVEN    PrMPS. 

Oil  pumps  and  water  pumps  should  have 
a  positive  or  gear  drive,  and  not  such  un- 
certain devices  as  belts  or  chains.  Like- 
wise the  electric  generators.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  gear  drive  better  depend  on  cir- 
culation by  syphonagc  or  on  a  good  bat- 
tery (caustic  soda,  cupper  oxide  and  zinc). 
The  simpler  the  mechanism,  the  fewer  the 
parts,  (he  less  likelihood  there  is  of  trouble. 

LOWER    COSr    OF   OPERATION. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  name  a  icw 
of  the  reasons  why  future  driving  will  be 
less  costly  than  was  my  own — less  costly 
even  to  the  beginner.  The  original  cost  is 
less;  fur  $i,ooo  or  under  one  can  buy  a 
better  machine  than  the  $i,2ao  one  of  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  prevailing  type  is 
lighter:  this  means  great  saving  in  the  tire 
item  alone.  It  requires  less  repairs,  and 
moreover  the  repairmen  are  better  trained, 
more  prompt  and  U-ss  grasping.  Altlnjngh 
cost  is  a  main  consideration  in  deciding  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other  method  oJ  driv- 
ing it  is  not  the  only  one.  Availability 
comes  next.  Conditions  of  city  and  coun- 
try driving  obviou.sly  differ.  For  all  cities 
in  this  section  no  season  offers  nisnpcr- 
ahle  obstacles  to  auto  driving.  To  this 
iliere  arc  rare  exceptions. 

LOST    ONE    WEEK     IN    THKEE     WINTERS. 

During  the  three  winters  nf  my  own  ex- 
perience there  was  but  one  week  when 
use  of  the  motor  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  high  snow  drifts  in  the  narrow  streets 
on  each  side  of  the  car  tracks  allowed  one 
no  room  to  stand,  even  though  one  could 
progress  between  the  rails.  But  then 
horses  were  equally  at  a  disadvantage 
Cold  or  rain  makes  no  difference;  only  too 
much  snow  can  put  our  horseless  carriage 
out  of  commi.ssion.  During  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  wc  experience  in  the  torrid 
days  of  July  and  Augu.st.  our  outtfi  is  ob- 
viously at  an  immense  advantage.  At  this 
time  it  is  often  hazardous  to  drive  a  beast 
in  the  heat  of  midday. 

.\nother  feature:  .\11  of  us  have  patients 
whu  call  us  only  after  hours  when  we  are 
tired  out.  when  our  day's  work  ought  to 
be  done.  Our  horses  likewise  are  tired 
and  in  the  stable  for  the  night.  Here  the 
peculiar  utility  ol  the  new  rig  is  obvious. 


Likewise  in  those  sudden  emergencies  to 
which  all  are  likely  to  be  called  at 
any  moment,  where  the  saving  of  a  few 
minutes  may  mean  the  saving  of  a  life. 
No  time  to  hitch  up  the  horse  or  wait  for 
trolley,  but  the  motor  may  be  cranked  and 
we  may  be  off  in  an  instant  to  render  aid. 
not  in  breathless  exhaustion,  but  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Were  I  located  in  the 
most  benighted  section,  cursed  by  the 
worst  roads  in  this  or  any  land.  I 
should  still  own  a  motor  and  a  horse — 
broken  to  the  saddle.  He  would  carry  me 
through  snow  and  mud  under  conditions 
which  even  a  .sulky  could  not  negotiate. 
But  in  a  locality  like  mine  horse  and 
buggy  are  superfluous  luxuries. 

WHAT     KIND    OF    AVTOMOBIl-E    SHALL     I     BLTY  ? 

What  is  the  best,  electric,  steam  or  gas- 
oline? If  gasoline,  whose:  what  make; 
single  cylinder;  horizontal  opposed  motor 
or  vertical  twin  cylinders?  On  the  basis 
of  my  own  experience  and  as  a  result  of 
observation  of  others  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  none  of  those  on  the  market  at  pres- 
ent completely  fill  (he  bill.  This  may  be 
only  my  own  opinion.  Indifferent  engines 
and  makeshift  transmissions  are  found  on 
reachless  running  gears  of  ample  wheel 
base  and  otherwise  ideal  construction; 
good,  practical  engines,  on  mean,  cheap. 
stiff,  impractical  mountings;  good  en- 
gines coupled  to  b;td  carriages  by  trans- 
missions bound  to  prove  unsatisfactory 
and  troublesome.  But  nowhere  an  ideal 
engine,  coupled  to  a  sensible  carriage  by 
a  positive,  good  and  lasting  speed  chang- 
ing mechanism.  I  have  recently  under- 
taken a  collective  investigation,  interview- 
ing some  ten  men  whose  experience 
ranges  from  six  months  to  as  many  years, 
and  they  invariitbly  admit  clutch  troubles 
in  connection  with  the  system  of  planetary 
gears  employed  on  their  machines.  Oth- 
erwise they  are  delighted;  especially  with 
the  engine,  a  two  cylinder,  two  cycle. 

The  desideratum  is  a  light,  powerful, 
double  engine,  a  light,  strong  and  correct- 
ly built  vehicle,  having  automobile  and  not 
carriage  lines  and  a  reliable,  positive  and 
lasting  speed  changing  mechanism.  So 
long  as  wc  find  il  impossible  to  gel  this 
trinity  Af  pcrtection  it  would  be  folly  to 
recommend  the  auto  built  by  X.  Y  or  Z. 
Many  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  hold  on  to 
what  we  have  until  we  arc  assured  of 
something  better,  but  the  rest — the  army 
of  new  comers,  young  and  old — need  not 
hesitate.  Any  one  of  a  dozep  widely  ad- 
vertised machines  will  do  at  Teast  as  well 
as  our  earlier  ones — perhaps  better,  and 
with  determination  and  half  the  enthusi- 
asm of  us  older  men  (he  tyro  will  surely 
find  satisfaction,  pleasure  and  some  dis- 
appointment. 

SFEtlFICATIONS    OF    MY     NEXT    AUTOMOOILE. 

Engine:  A  two  cylinder,  two  cycle,  de- 
veloping from  4  to  8  horse  power  at  a 
speed  ranging  from  8oo  to  i,6oo  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  so  throttled  that  it 
can   be    operated   practically   all   the   time 
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without  gear  changes.  Ultimalcly  it  will 
be  reversible.  A  constant  level  (^cveii 
going  up  hill),  fioai  feed  carburetor. 

CUiich;  A  self  adjusting  cone,  working 
in  a  recess  on  the  flywheel  and  positively 
operated  by  a  spiral  spring— all  gears  cut 
out  on  full  speed,  change  of  gears  being 
through  sliding   pinions. 

The  wheel  bas>e  shall  he  not  less  than  6 
feet;  motor  in  front  and  driving  through 
a  flexible  shaft  and  bevel  gears  to  a  dif- 
fereniial  on  a  live  rear  axle,  all  encased  in 
water  and  dust  proof  ca>c  with  ample  pro- 
vision /or  holding  lubricating  oil. 

Many  little  details  should  receive  atten- 
tion. All  gears  subjected  lo  hard  driving 
strain  should  be  wrought,  not  cast :  bolt^ 
subjected  to  hard  wear,  case  hardened,  like- 
wise nuts  that  require  frequent  removmg. 
Everj'  possible  mechanism  thai  can  be  spared 
must  be  left  off;  circulation  of  water  by 
syphonage  rather  than  pump.  Lastly,  it 
must  be  capable  of  speeds  ranging  from 
4  to  40  miles  per  hour.  Let  these  demands 
not  be  considered  immodest  nor  imprac- 
tical. 

I  am  sure  the  near  future  will  give 
us  even  a  better  machine,  perhaps  more 
practical  than  I  can  foretell  or  demand  after 
the  trials  experienced  in  my  15.000  miles. 
Finally,  while  the  very  best  is  necessarily 
the  ideal  of  the  future.  I  would  undertake 
lo  select  one  of  a  dozen  makes  of  automo- 
bile— even  the  poorest,  crudest  gasoline  of 
twc»  or  ilirec  years  ago — and  do  more  with 
it  than  witli  two  horses  and  as  many  car- 
riages and  at  no  greater  cost  for  a  limited 
time.     And   why  for  a   limited   time? 

I  have  now  driven  my  second  carriage  a 
little  over  3.100  miles  and  a  lull  account  of 
its  failings  and  successes  would  RII  a  vol- 
ume. A  partial  list  of  the  former  will  an- 
swer the  question:  for  the  latter  let  it  suf- 
fice when  I  say  I  still  think  it  one  of  the 


best  01  us  type — a  single  cylinder.  5x7 
horizontal  engine,  driving  a  medium  weight 
runabout  through  planetary  gears. 

A    BkOKEN    SHAJT. 

On  my  second  drive  I  invited  a  well 
known  medical  friend  to  take  a  ride.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  cool  November  day,  but 
we  did  not  get  very  far,  (or  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  main  thoroughfare,  just  as 
all  the  churches  were  pouring  out  their 
throngs,  the  shaft  in  the  change  speed 
gear  parted  from  the  flywheel,  leaving  us 
standing  still,  while  the  engine  kept  up  its 
regular  puff.  It  was  a  case  of  low,  for  the 
driving  shaft  had  broken  from  its  insuffi- 
cient attachment.  The  mechanism  which 
drove  tlic  clutch  between  the  expanding 
dogs  was  not  properly  braced,  so  it  soon 
became  loose,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
travel  on  ain-thing  but  the  slow  speed,  and 
this  is  very  slow.  This  experience  re- 
curred some  Sundays  later,  when  1  was 
giving  another  medical  friend  a  ride — also 
a  friend  of  the  first.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fun  at  my  expense  when  the  two 
met 

A  CLIMQINO  CHAIN. 

V>ry  soon  after  this  the  driving  chain 
climbed  the  sprocket,  broke  three  teeth 
out  of  it  and  bent  the  shaft  of  the 
change  speed  gear  The  reason  for  the 
chain  climbing  did  not  appear  until  some 
months  later.  It  was  due  to  the  direct  af- 
lachmcnt  of  the  springs  to  the  angle  iron 
fiame  on  which  the  body  rests  without  the 
interposition  of  distance  rods  to  hold  the 
rear  axle  back.  The  driving  chain  is  on 
one  side.  After  the  clutch  had  been  properly 
fixed  my  repairman  started  up  the  engine, 
put  the  from  wheels  against  a  wall  and 
slowly  pulled  in  the  clutch,  thinking  the- 
engine  would  be  stopped  if  the  clutch 
did    not    slip.      The    unexpected    occurred. 
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neither  the  clutch  slipped  nor  the  engine 
slopped,  but  the  spring  buckled,  threw  oiT 
the  chain  and  again  bent  the  shaft.  The 
absence  of  distance  rods  was  clearly  the 
reason  why  the  chain  jumped  the  sprockc. 
and  bent  the  shaft.  It  was  a  two  days'  job 
each  time  to  take  apart  and  reassemble  that 
change  speed  gear  and  straighten  the  shaft. 
Distance  rods  were  later  added  and  that 
chain  can  never  climb  the  sprocket  again. 

ANOTHER  BROKEN  SHAFT. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  very  strong  in- 
clination for  a  two  cylinder  engine,  and 
after  some  advertising  I  sold  my  number 
two  at  a  bargain  to  a  brother  physician 
sixty  miles  distant.  The  day  for  the  drive 
to  his  home  was  fixed;  he  was  10  accom- 
pany me,  but  was  taken  severely  sick,  and 
I  set  out  in  company  witi*  my  little  boy  unc 
afternoon  in  July  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  I  should  not  reach  the  distant 
New  Jersey  town.  The  afternoon  had 
worn  along  and  8  mites  of  good  road 
still  lay  between  us  and  our  destination 
when  some  serious  internal  break  occurred 
Investigation  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  re 
vealed  a  broken  shaft,  sheared  right  ofl 
partly  within  the  journal  and  between  the 
crank  and  flywheel.  The  bargain  was  off. 
The  machine  went  to  the  factory  by  freight 
and  remained  there  five  weeks.  I  was  told 
it  was  necessary  to  reborc  the  cylinder,  and 
of  course  replace  the  broken  shaft  and  fiy 
new  piston.  ^ 

I  must  admit  the  machine  came  back  in 
fine  shape,  and  in  spite  of  my  earlier  con- 
\icitions  I  gave  up  two  cylinder  motions. 
It  would  climb  practically  all  hills  with- 
out gear  changing,  and  it  ran  very  quietly, 
and.  as  I  have  said.  1,000  miles  without 
trouble  and  only  the  most  insignificant  re- 
pairs. 

AN    OVAU7.E0    CYLINDER. 

In  the  next  100  miles  signs  of  distress 
began,  and  while  this  paper  was  in  procc4| 
of  preparation  the  most  serious  possib 
trouble  has  developed.  After  cleaning  1 
ihc  exhaust  and  grinding  in  the  valve  the 
r-.iifl]>ression  was  so  poor  that  the  engine 
I'lild  only  be  started  after  some  graphite 
liad  been  worked  in  between  the  piston  and 
the  cylinder  walls.  Removing  the  crank 
case  wc  could  hear  the  escape  of  gas  past 
the  piston.  After  a  few  more  miles  great 
iiiction  occasionally  occurred,  so  that 
cranking  was  difficult.  On  pulling  the  en- 
^Mnc  apart,  the  piston  was  drawn  from  the 
cylinder  with  difficulty  :  it  was  worn  very 
unevenly,  being  polished  on  opposite  sides; 
the  connecting  rod  rubbed  one  side  of  the 
crank  and  the  cylinder  itself  was  nearly  !-i6^ 
inch  greater  in  its  perpendicular  than 
inside  measurement.  It  had  become  ova! 
1/ed.  or  elliptical,  although  its  walls 
Ijcrfcctly  smooth.  The  piston  is  out  of  lifl 
with  the  shaft.  I  am  told  new  bearing  fd 
ilic  shafi  will  be  necessary  and  the  cylin 
der  must  be  relrared. 

I  here  oflfer  my  apology  to  Mr.   Haine 
who  recently  gave  an  account  of  his  tt 
perienccs  with  a  similar  engine.    No 
der  it   failed  to  pull   the  tonneau  and  j 
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people,   and    finally    couM   not   be  started. 

Kid  I  continued  to  operate  mine  a  little 

longer   u    might   have    suffered   a  broken 
ihift  again. 

L4FE   OF    AN    AUTO. 

I   am    reliably    informed    that    no    horse 
will    stand    a     daily    drive    of    20     miles 
longer  than  two    years— a  total  of    14.000 
miles;  that  he  will  then  be  worn  out.     My 
first    carriage,    but    for    manifest    crudities 
I  and  imperfections,  could  have  done  much 
more,   in   fact   did   nearly   as   much.     I   am 
,  sure  the  experience  of  many  others  will  be 
'  more  favorable  than  mine,  also  that  my  fu- 
ture driving  will  be  more  cheap  and  sub- 
ject    to     fewer    interruptions    because    of 
things  which  should  not  be  and  which  are 
clearly    avoidable.     The    horse    has    many 
bmitations.  and  in  the  future,  if  not  in  the 
prcicni.  he  will  surely  be  distanced  by  the 
I  AUto.     In   a   word,   auto  driving   is  as   su- 
perior to  horse  driving  as  the  incandescent 
light    is  to  the  tallow  candle — auto  driving 
vhen  all  goes  well! 

lis  life  will  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  rather  than  tens  of  thousands  ol 
Biles.     I   am   sure  the   automobile  in  the 
near  future  will  be  as  necessary  a  part  of 
the  doctor's  outfit  as  the  clinical  thermom- 
eter, the    hypodermic   syringe,   the   stctho- 
^wpe   or   the   obstctnc    forceps,       It    will 
eliminate  the  drudgery  of  going  from  place 
10  pisce  and  from  patient  to  patient;  it  will 
promote  the  doctor's  happiness,  lengthen 
bs  days  and  enhance  his  usefulness  to  his 
mmunity. 
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Six  Thousand  Miles   in  a   Physi- 
cian's Automobile. 

By  Dr.  Frederick  Krauss. 
The  numerous   inquiries  of   my   friends 
reganjing    the    use   of    the   automobile   in 
tb<  practice   of   medicine   have   prompted 
(BC  to  record  my  experience,  and  my  dc- 
duciions  therefrom. 
In  July.  iQoi.   1  bought  a  gasoline  ma* 
tint,  which  had  been   built  about   seven 
■onths  previously  and  had  been  run  at  in- 
ETVils  up   to    the   time    of  purchase.     It 
ad  just  been  overhauled  in  the  factory  at 
icoit  of  about  $90  and  was  therefore  con- 
idered  to  be  in  a  first-class  condition. 

A   SECOND  HAND    MACHINE. 

I  bought  a  second  hand  machine  by 
ptclrrence.  because  I  was  very' ignorant  of 
Ibe  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  beast 
umJ  expected  to  meet  with  mishaps  while 
Ittnring.  My  expectations  in  this  direc- 
ti^m  were  fully  realized,  and  I  had  a 
BnniScT  of  opportunities  for  gazing  into 
At  abdomen  of  the  carriage,  deeply  puz- 
ded  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  But, 
^ly,  I  learned  the  construction  50  thor- 
^oghly  that  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  taking 
fbc  whole  machine  apart  in  all  its  details 

[  reconstructing  it — with  some  improve- 

nu. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  I  was  never 
cwnpelled  to  ask  for  a  "tow"  home,  but 
^>ad  this  experience  on  two  occasions  with- 
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in  ten  days,  on  account  of  the  breaking  of 
a  gear  wheel  operating  the  exhaust  valves. 

REPAIRS, 

When  I  first  began  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  all 
repairs  made  by  the  repair  man.  and  usu- 
ally much  time  was  lost,  during  which  1 
could  not  use  the  machine.  In  the  last 
ten  months  all  repairs,  except  the  last,  of 
which  I  will  speak  later,  were  made  in  my 
stable  by  my  cliaufTeur  and  myself  with 
very  little   loss   of   time,   comparatively. 

WHEN    EVERYTHING   GOES    RIGHT 

the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  generated  by 
the  automobile  arc  unsurpassed.  The  ex- 
hilaration almost  amounts  to  intoxica- 
tion, and  nothing  could  persuade  the 
owner  to  part  with  the  machine.  Rapid 
time  is  made  and  the  great  distances  of  a 
scattered  practice  almost  annihilated.  The 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  part  of  which  at 
times  may  be  very  involuntary,  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  general  health,  as  is  also  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  with  which  one  is 
surrounded.  I  have  a  removable  top  on 
my  carriage,  and  always  ride  without  it 
if  the  weather  permits.  I  am  stronger 
physically  than  I  have  ever  been,  on  this 
account,  I  believe. 

The  points,  then,  in  favor  of  the  auto- 
mobiles are  as  follows:  (i)  Easy  and  rapid 
locomotion;  10  to  12  miles  an  hour  is  a 
very  safe  pace  when  the  operator  is  experi- 
enced and  possesses  what  should  be  an 
absolute  requirement — namely,  a  cool  head 
and  a  quick  mental  reaction.  (2)  It  Is 
ready  for  instant  use  at  any  hour.  The 
turn  of  a  crank  is  almost  all  that  is  needed. 
(3)  The  pleasure  of  an  unobstructed  view 
and  the  exhilaration  of  the  movement  is 
unequaled.  It  affords  a  relaxation  from 
the  many  little  worries  and  mental  strains 
that    seem    to    accompany    the   physician's 


life.  (4)  The  physical  exercise  required, 
even  in  merely  running  the  machine,  is 
beneficial,  as  is  the  slight  tremor  of  the 
machine,  due  to  the  explosion  engine. 
This  tremor  is  at  first  a  source  of  undue 
excitement,  as  I  found  that  in  the  begin- 
ning it  gave  mc  a  sense  of  being  forever 
in  a  desperate  hurry  and  imparted  a 
marked  tremor  to  my  arms  and  legs. 
which  persisted  for  some  time  after  leav- 
ing the  carriage.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  (5)  A  broader  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical mechanism  is  acquired,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  general  value. 

TBC  DISADVANTAGES 

of  the  automobile  arc  also  many  and  potent. 
Firstly,  it  is  not  ab^jolutely  reliable.  By 
this  I  mean  that  there  are  many  adjust- 
ments on  automobiles  that  must  be  ac- 
curately fixed  and  kept  so.  These  adjust- 
ments arc  usually  easily  made  on  the  road, 
but  take  time  and  make  dirty  fingers  and 
clothes.  Days  may  elapse  and  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  traversed  without  any  re- 
quired adjustments  or  other  trouble,  and 
then  one  thing  will  follow  another,  so 
closely  that  the  operator  is  disgusted  to  re- 
pletion. Secondly,  it  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  operate  than  one  horse  and  car- 
riage, in  addition  to  its  greater  first  cost 

FIGURES  OF  COST. 

Many  figures  have  been  given  by  various 
operators,  showing  excessively  great  or  ex- 
cessively small  operating  expense.  These 
figures  are  largely  based  upon  the  desire  of 
the  automobilist.  3^  the  figures  can  be  made 
small  or  large  by  the  method  of  book- 
keeping. However,  unless  a  man  has  the  ■ 
time  and  knowledge  to  make  his  own  re- 
pairs, (he  item  of  operating  cost  will  be 
large  if  he  nms  the  machine  over  six  or 
eight  months.  After  my  carriage  was 
eight  months  out  of  the  factory,  the  man- 
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agemcnt  of  the  manufacturers  of  my  ma- 
chine told  mc  repeatedly  that  the  machine 
would  Have  to  be  rebuilt  at  great  ex- 
pense, as  it  was  worn  out  and  out  of 
dale.  This,  however,  was  a  gross  ex- 
dggeration,  as  the  machine  was  over- 
hauled by  myself  and  man.  all  the  worn 
parts,  keys.  &c.,  replaced  at  comparatively 
linlc  expense,  and  the  machine  is  now  bet- 
ter th;in  a  new  one.  Thirdly,  the  automo- 
bile is  still  a  new  thing,  and  is  greatly  in 
vogue  by  rich  sportsmen,  who  care  nothing 
for  expense.  It  is.  therefore,  quite  natural 
that  the  manufacturers  are  catering  to  this 
class  of  trade  and  disregarding  the  voice 
of  the  business  or  profe'^sional  man.  They 
are  rushed  with  orders  beyond  the  capacity 
of  their  factories,  and  appear  to  be  regard- 
less of  the  future.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
lime  before  this  order  of  things  will  be 
changed. 

REPAIB    MEN. 

Because  of  the  newness  of  the  automo- 
bile business,  the  number  of  reliable  and 
honest  repair  men  is  exceedingly  small.  By 
some,  indeed,  he  i>  considered  non-existent. 
It  was  thus  in  the  matter  of  bicycles  some 
thirteen  years  ago.  1  frequently  paid  half 
a  dollar  at  that  time  for  renewing  one 
spoke  of  the  safety  wheel,  comparatively 
new  at  that  time.  Repair  men  are  always 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  can  increase 
their  charges  and  still  remain  within  the 
pale  of  the  law. 

IN    THE    IIANUS    UP    THE    PH  ll.ISTINF^ 

An  experience  of  mine  will  illustrate  this. 
An  important  gear  wheel  operatmg  the  ex- 
haust valve  broke  on  my  machine,  stopping 
progress  beyond  all  hope  of  immediate 
relief.  I  foolishly  but  innocently  tele- 
phoned to  the  repair  man  to  assist  my 
man  to  tow  the  tnachinc  to  his  place  of 
business — less  than  3  miles  away,  but  over 
a  level  asphalt  street.  My  chauffeur,  who 
has  become  quite  expert  with  my  carriage, 
made  the  repair,  assisted  to  a  slight  extent 
by  an  employee,  who  proved  himself  sin- 
gularly ine("hcient.  breaking  almost  cvcry- 
thinij'  he  touched,  and,  further,  tried  tn 
corrupt  my  man. 

I  received  a  bill  shortly  after  for  fifteen 
hours*  time  at  50  cents  per  hour,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charge  of  $2  for  the  tow  of  the 
automobile  and  extra  charges  for  the 
broken  parts. 

In  answer  to  a  gentletuanly  request  for 
an  itemized  account  of  the  time  consumed, 
I  received  the  following  postal  card: 

'*!  find  the  actual  tmie  we  put  on  your 
wagon  was  over  eighteen  hours.  It  was  not 
merely  the  taking  apart  and  putting  to- 
gether, as  the  new  frame,  etc.,  had  to  be 
fitted.  We  have  made  no  charge  for  the 
time  giving  advice,  etc.,  to  man  before 
you  ordered  us  to  do  work  on  the  job.  nor 
.  for  the  several  days  you  monopolized  the 
valuable  room  in  our  shop,  which  we 
needed  at  that  time  in  the  work  on  other 
wagons." 

Upon  investigation  I  found  that  my 
man    and    a    relation    of   mine   had    done 


nearly  all  the  work,  and  the  time  charged 
against  me  must  have  been  put  upon  some 
other  machine.  Upon  the  presentation  of 
very  convincing  proof  the  repair  man 
kindly  accepted  $5  for  the  advice 
given,  the  valuable  room  monopolized 
(my  carriage  is  of  the  small  buggy  type) 
for  several  days  and  the  work  done  on  the 
machine.  I  believe  this  gentleman  to  be 
honest,  but  simply  mistaken  in  business 
policy.  He  is  following  the  pace  of  oth- 
ers who  have  preceded  him.  but  from 
what  I  hear  users  of  automobiles  are  get- 
ting wise  and  avoiding  those  that  follow 
this  practice. 

But  enough  of  this  dark  side. 

In  spite  of  Its  inherent  faults  and  the  vul 
turous  nature  of  the  repair  departments. 
the  auiomobilc  is  destined  In  grow  enor- 
mously in  popularity.  It  is  the  source  oi 
the  keenest  pleasure  possible  to  imagine 
The  motor  motes  us  over  many  miles  at  a 
goodly  speed  without  tiring,  always  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  we  desire.  We  fill  our  lungs 
with  fresh  country  air  impregnated  with 
the  odor  of  the  pines  and  feel  that  life  is 
truly  worth  living.  Wc  feel  at  peace  with 
all  the  w(»rld,  t-ven  with  the  repair  man. 
Under  no  circumstances  wtjuld  we  part 
with  the  virile,  breathing,  puffing  machine 
to  which  we  have  become  attached. 

THE    OTHER   StpE  OF   THE    PICTURE. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  succession  of  ac- 
cidents, usually  all  the  same  day,  produce 
the  most  completely  disgusted  individual 
possible  to  imagine,  especially  when  that 
individual  is.  or  imagines  that  he  is,  in  a 
great  hurry.  I  have  a  record  of  six  suc- 
cessive punctures  affecting  two  tires  (inner 
tubes)   in   one  day. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day.  beautiful  trav- 
eling lor  about  5  or  6  mdes,  when  the  inner 
tube  suddenly  exploded  with  a  great  noise. 
A  repair  was  made  and  3  more  miles  cov- 
ered when  the  valve  stem  broke  off.  After 
another  repair  another  ij^  miles  was  cov- 
ered quickly,  when  the  valve  stem  broke 
again.  I  then  took  the  train  for  my  desti- 
nation, sending  my  man  fur  the  extra  inner 
lube  that  he  forgot  to  bring  from  home. 
He  had  almost  finished  the  repair,  when, 
after  inflation,  the  new  tire  flew  up.  caus- 
ing a  long  tear. the  lire  having  been  pinched 
by  the  outer  shoe.  A  repair  was  made  that 
lasted  to  the  location  of  the  first  mishap, 
when  an  old  patch  became  loose.  This 
was  repaired,  but  2  miles  farther  on  we 
met  an  obstreperous  nail;  we  did  not  no- 
tice the  delisted  lire  in  time,  as  wc  were 
going  at  a  lively  pace,  and  the  valve  stem 
was  torn  off.  After  this  repair  our  chapter 
of  accidents  was  closed  for  this  day,  which 
had  promised  us  so  much  pleasure. 

Several  months  sometimes  elapse  with- 
oiu  a  puncture  or  other  tire  trouble.  I 
cover  many  miles  with  my  machine  that  I 
could  not  possibly  cover  with  a  horse  in 
the  limited  time  often  allowed.  It  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  and,  bar- 
ring occasional  accidents,  is  the  physician's 
ideal   mode   of  locomotion.      For  a   scat- 


tered practice  it  cannot.be  excelled,  but  for 
work  concentrated  in  a  narrow  radius  the 
horse  is  the  surer. 

MIL.EAGE   COST. 

In  sixteen  months  I  have  covered,  ap- 
proximately, between  6,000  and  6.sco  miles. 
In  the  last  month  I  have  averaged  30  mile^ 
per  day.  some  days  covering  50  miles. 
Some  few  persona!  experiences  may  be  in- 
teresting. I  have  been  using  the  automo- 
bile for  the  past  sixteen  months.  The  cost 
for  the  first  year  was  $800  and  the  whole 
sixteen  months  $984  approximately.  This 
cost  includes  my  man's  wages,  but  makes 
no  allowance  for  interest,  storage,  etc.,  nor 
for  a  number  of  parts  and  repairs  made  for 
me  by  intcrested.relativcs,  nor  for  my  own 
time  and  thought;  the  latter  belong  to  the 
pleasure  element. 

The  expense  is  thus  seen  to  be  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  horse,  say  about  15  cents 
per  mile. 

The  repairs  made  and  not  charged  for 
arc  putting  in  new  and  heavier  sleeve  for 
the  live  rear  axle,  an  extensive  and  tedious 
job  of  unbrazing  and  brazing  shoulders.dif- 
fercntial  gear  case.  etc.  The  sleeve  removed 
was  thin  brazed  tubing,  and  this  on  a  so 
called  highest  grade  of  machine!  The 
manufacturers  stated  that  they  "had  long 
since  relieved  themselves  of  responsibility. " 
The  front  axle  was  accidentally  bent  and 
had  to  be  straightened.  New  gear  wheels, 
clutch  (complete),  clutch  dogs  and  other 
parts  were  charged  up  at  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Repairs  made  by  my  man  are  charged 
tinly  in  the  way  of  salary.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  first  year's  expenses  would  have 
been  much  reduced  if  I  had  then  known  as 
much  about  automobile  construction  as  I 
have  since  learned,  And  for  the  cnconr- 
agemtnt  of  others  I  wish  to  say  ihai  six 
Icen  months  ago  I  knew  as  near  nothing 
about  automobile  construction  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  educated  non-mechanic  to 
know;  but  a  little  bitter  experience  and 
great  determination  to  conquer  will  enable 
anybody  to  contend  successfully  with  any 
good  automobile.  Rarely,  then,  indeed  will 
any  "bucking"  of  the  automobile  confuse 
the  owner. 

EXTRA     PARTS    CAKWIKH 

I  always  carry  extra  chain,  belt  for  water 
pump,  wire  for  electric  connections,  extra 
spark  plugs,  tires,  etc.,  and  a  complete  re- 
pair outfit.  These  extras  take  up  little 
room  and  are  a  godsend  when  anythmg 
does  happen,  as  u  occasionally  will, 

A  comparison  of  horse  locomotion  and 
auiomobiling  cannot  be  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  fairness.  They  are  essentially  as 
different  as  the  canal  boat  and  the  limited 
express  train.  The  canal  boat  requires  lew 
attention,  less  scientific  or  skilled  labor  and 
is  kss  expensive,  but  given  time  enough  it 
will  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work 
But  when  time  is  valuahlc  the  expcn«_ 
alone  cannot  be  considered. 

Time    is   saved   and  much   pleasure 
tains  to  the  user  of  the  automobile.     The 
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prvseni  umc  is  higher,  but  I 
fc  that  in  the  near  future  the 
til  be  much  less.  Duplicate 
be  made  according  to  a  stand- 
>t  in  Mock,  so  that  replacements 
natter  ot  ease  to  everyone   ca- 

tg  a  wrench  and  screw  driver. 
TIRES. 
St  item  oi  cost  (excepting  the 
or   o(   the    repair   man)    is   un- 
ihe  cost  of  tires. 

ising  clincher  tires,  and  lind 
easy  to  repair,  yet.  nevertheless. 
recablc    on    the    road.      I    have 

rsets  of  tires,  the  first  of  which 
old  pattern  and  defective.   The 
have  given  me  much  better  sat- 

had  to  complain  very  strongly 
aihcr  more  than  was  pleasant  to 
iry  obvious  and  admittedly  de- 
'style  shoes,  sold  to  me  as  a  late 
placed  withoMt  cost,  which  thr 
ttrs  did  eventually. 


u 


a  connecting  wire  had  become  worn  by  the 
too  pointed  iron  tack  used  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Such  wiring  may  be  good  enough  for 
manufacturers,  but  it  gives  no  end  of 
trouble  to  the  users. 

SKILLEH    UKIVEk    NEEHEn. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  remark  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  for  ihc  busy 
practitioner  to  have  with  him  at  all  limes  a 
man  who  is  competent  to  run  (he  machine 
and  make  alt  such  repairs  and  adjustments 
as  are  necessary  on  the  road.  Otherwise 
soiled  fingers  will  be  common  at  times. 
In  cases  where  some  lime  will  he  consumed 
in  the  repair,  say,  of  a  punctured  tire.  1 
go  to  the  next  call  or  visiting  place  and 
have  my  man  follow  me.  Thus  I  lose  no 
time. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  unless  the  user 
will  study  his  machine  and  know  the  con- 
stmction  and  use  of  every  part,  he  will  be 
in  trouble  nearly  all  the  time  and  will  final- 
ly give  the  automobile  up  for  a  hard  job — 
and  eternally  swear  by  hor?ics  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 


KLY   EXPERIENCES. 

If    my    early    experiences    may 
iterest.     After  a  few  hours'  prac- 
ame   lamiliar   with   ihe  starting, 
nd   ^tupping   of  the   machine.      I 
mrageuus,    and    two    days    later 
Ing  relative  for  a  country  ride, 
beautiful   but   hot   day    in   July. 
unning  made  the  air  seem  cool, 
miles  were   covered   before  we 
turned  about  to  return  luMiic. 
engine    suddenly    stopped.       1 
crank    with    great    \igor    and 
fsistcnce.  but  without  result. 
Kras   thoroughly   tired    I    walked 
e  and  telephoned  for  a.ssislance. 
itimc  a  thunder  shower  had  sud- 
and,   white   it   rained,   thun- 
tghtcncd.    my    friend    and    I 
[friendly  .shelter  of  the  porch  of 
house  and  ruminated   upon   the 
of  the  horse  vehicle.     The  ar- 
hc    expert,    followed    by    the    rc- 
small    piece   of   rubber    which 
the  needle  valve  of  the  carbii- 
i&  in  a  position  to  get  homc 
lich   we  certainly   did.     There- 
fride  and  confidence  were  some- 
ccd.     Shortly  after  this,  upnii  ap- 
■g   railroad  crossing   at   the   tiast 
it  I  was  descending.  I  attempt- 
thc  carriage  as  an  express  train 
jr    approaching.      To    my    con- 
in  spite   of  the   application   of 
tny  carriage   kept  moving. 
ibcred.    when     hut    a     few     feet 
parsing  train,  that  in  such  a  dif- 
;ould  turn  off  the   spark   switch. 
rriage  stopped  none  too  soon. 
Ch  plates  had  somehow  become 
nd    could    not    be    released.      1 
I  start   the  machine  on   the  low 
tmped  into  the  carriage  while  it 
I  and  so  managed  to  get  home, 
mes  1   have  had  to   search    for 
[  weak  and  inefficient  spark,  and 
3  place  where  the  in^ntntion  of 


4,500  Miles  in    a  Pennsylvania 
Doctor's  Practice. 

By  Dtt.  Ch.^ri.ks  H.  Schoff. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
gasoline  car  weighing  about  i.ooo  pounds, 
with  a  two  cylinder  horizontal  engine  under 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  sliding  gear 
transmission,  two  speeds  and  reverse,  cir- 
culating pump  run  by  a  belt,  water  and 
liattery  box  in  rear  and  gasoUne  tank  in 
front,  and  ^aid  to  have  8Vj  horse  power. 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  main- 
ly because  I  did  not  know  hi»\v  to  adjust 
my  spark  device,  although  I  was  always 
able  to  get  home  with  my  own  power.  I 
•■pent  a  good  many  hours  on  the  road  work- 
ing over  little  things  connected  with  the 
sparking  device  which  would  now  not  take 
me  a  half  minute  to  remedy. 

After  having  become  acquainted  with 
these  details,  which  I  should  have  known 
before  I  tried  to  run  a  machine,  and  which 
look  me  about  two  wecl<s  to  learn.  I 
thought  I  was  ready  to  have  some  fun 
out  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  use  it  in 
my  practice.  But  al>out  eighteen  days 
after  I  purchased  the  machine  I  broke  a 
front  spring,  which  resulted  in  my  sending 
it  back  to  the  factory.  12  mites  distant,  to 
have  a  new  spring  put  on.  and  10  be  with- 
out it  for  two  days.  I  had  it  home  again 
only  about  four  days  when  I  broke  another 
spring.  A  week  later  I  broke  a  shifting 
rod  in  my  gear  case  and  two  weeks  later, 
while  at  the  factory  for  «ome  minor  trouble, 
(he  manager  suggested  that  if  1  could  leave 
the  car  he  would  have  a  new  axle  put  in  for 
me.  hecause  some  of  the  cars  of  the  type  I 
had  purchased  they  had  found  contained 
poor  steel  in  the  rear  axle,  and  they  wished 
to  correct  this  before  any  accident  might  oc- 
cur. I  agreed  that  this  was  wise,  and  left 
my  car  for  another  week.  My  work  was 
particularly  heavy  at  that  time,  requiring 
the   use   of   three   horses,   and   having  sold 


one  I  was  compelled  to  call  on  the  livery 
stable,  besides  having  to  answer  a  hundred 
questions  a  day  as  to  the  trouble  with  my 
automobile. 

RKAClies    BREAK. 

After  this  1  managed  to  run  pretty  reg- 
ularly for  about  a  month.  I  don't  believe, 
though,  that  there  was  a  day  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  spend  a  half  hour 
on  it  before  we  could  gel  started  in  proper 
shape.  I  then  broke  one  reach,  while 
going  out  in  the  country  over  a  very 
rough  road,  but  this  did  not  cause  me  any 
trouble  and  we  managed  to  get  home,  a 
distance  of  about  6  miles.  I  did  not  have 
any  further  trtjuble  until  about  a  month 
and  a  half  later,  when  I  broke  another 
reach,  while  rtmning  down  a  very  steep 
and  rough  hill.  During  these  intervals  I 
was  having  a  fine  lime,  although  com- 
pelled to  use  ^onie  of  the  worst  roads  I  know 
of  and  to  daily  negotiate  hills  with  from 
18  to  JO  per  cent,  grades.  Previous  to  the 
purchase  of  my  machine  t  had  been  using 
three  and  sometimes  four  horses,  but  after 
two  mtmths  I  reduced  tn  one-horse  during 
the  summer,  and  after  Christmas,  when  the 
roads  became  muddy,  I  began  to  use  two 
horses  with  my  machine.  I  ran  my  ma- 
chine last  winter  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  February,  using  it  on  ice  covered  roads 
and  during  heavy  snow  storms,  when  I 
was  compelled  10  wrap  the  rear  wheels 
with  wire  rope  to  keep  them  from  slipping. 
I  was  away  from  home  the  worst  part  of 
the  winter  after  this,  and  on  my  return  I 
had  a  hood  put  on  and  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  use  it  until  April. 

A     HILL    TEST.  * 

The  first  day  that  I  used  it  after  this  two 
months'  lay  up  was  one  afternoon  when  I 
heard  that  four  or  five  machines  were  com- 
ing out  lo  my  neighborhood  to  try  a  cer- 
tain steep  hill,  and.  of  course,  I  wanted  to 
see  this  performance  and  try  it  myself.  So 
f  went  to  the  carriage  factory  and  took  the 
machine  out.  spending  less  than  five  minutes 
getting  ready,  and  with  the  top  half  fin- 
ished, and  very  ea.sily  held  my  own  a?ainsi 
five  machines  of  different  makes. 

LOSS    OF    POWER. 

.After,  the  hood  was  finished  I  used  the 
vehicle  almost  daily  for  about  a  month  and 
a  half,  when  it  began  to  lose  power;  I  then 
decided  to  have  new  bushings  put  in  and 
give  it  general  overhauling,  This  cost  me 
$22.  which  was  the  first  money  I  spent  on 
the  machine,  although  I  had  owned  it  ten 
and  a  half  months,  from  July  1  to  May  15. 
The  company  gave  a  guarantee  for  a  year. 
and.  of  course,  made  good  the  breakage  of 
spring,  etc..  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  mc. 
as  I  fear  I  would  have  gone  out  of  the 
business  had  I  been  compelled  to  ^pend  so 
much  so  soon  after  purchasing  the  ma- 
cliine.  When  it  was  returned  to  me  I  soon 
realized  that  it  still  did  not  have  the  power 
it  ought  to  have,  but  as  I  was  very  busy 
I  did  not  have  time  to  find  out  the  cause. 
and  continued  to  use  it  almost  daily  with 
varying  amount  of  power,  sometimes  as 
powerful  as  ever,  and  at  other  times   not 
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able  to  negotiate  the  slightest  hills  on 
high  speed. 

I  then  began  to  realize  that  for  a  doctor 
a  machine  should  be  of  sufficient  power  to 
be  able  to  run  iairly  well,  even  though  it 
is  not  in  perfect  order.  A  physician  who 
has  to  go  out  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  wants  a  machine  that  will  get 
there  even  though  not  exactly  in  perfect 
running  order,  or  else  he  has  to  keep  two 
machines  or  one  machine  and  two  horses. 
I  ran  on,  however,  from  about  the  middle 
of  May  until  August  lo,  when  I  had  what 
might  have  been  a  serious  accident.  You 
will  notice  that  the  interval  between  my 
troubles  begin  to  be  greater  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  gasoline  engint  increases. 

Well,  on  August  lo,  as  I  was  coming 
down  a  slight  grade  of  a  long  driveway  to 
a  country  residence,  we  turned  the  corner 
of  a  road  in  the  woods,  suddenly  finding 
ourselves  within  ten  yards  of  a  carriage 
containing  a  lady  and  child.  My  man  was 
driving  at  the  time,  and  he  says  he  put  on 
the  brake,  but  as  it  did  not  work  quick 
enough  he  p'ulled  the  lever  and  ran  into  a 
little  stone  wall  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
which  Lpset  the  machine,  completely  lum- 
my it  over  within  two  yards  of  the  horse, 
pitching  us  bolh  out  without  damage  to 
cither.  The  horse,  fortunately,  was  not 
frightened  sufficiently  to  upset  the  car- 
riage. It  took  seven  men  to  put  the  ma- 
chine on  its  wheels  again,  but  it  started  on 
the  first  turn  and  we  ran  home  with  only 
the  hood  broken.  I  mention  this  to  show 
how  -much  an  automobile  will  stand  and 
how  careful  one  should  be  in  turning  cor- 
ners so  fast.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  I  am  pretty  careful  on  that  driveway 
nowadays. 

REAR    AXLE  BEARINGS   WORN. 

One  month  after  this,  while  going  up  a 
steep  hill.  I  noticed  a  grinding  noise  in 
my  rear  axle.  So  I  took  it  off  to  investi- 
gate and  found  that  the  bushings  in  the 
axle  were  worn,  which  had  resulted  in 
breaking  a  couple  of  teeth  out  of  the  dif- 
ferential. I  sent  for  a  new  gear  and  new 
bushings,  and  proceeded  to  put  them  in 
myself.  Although  I  thought  I  had  my  ma- 
cliine  down  fine  by  this  time  (over  a  year 
after  purchasing  it).  I  now  realized  that 
there  was  quite  a  little  yet  to  learn,  al- 
though I  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  my 
man,  in  putting  the  axles  together  very 
nicely. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  the  belt  run- 
ning my  circulating  pump  broke,  after 
nearly  a  year's  use,  and  delayed  me  on  the 
road  quite  a  long  time.  This  same  thing 
occurred  again  within  a  week,  but  that 
time  I  was  only  a  square's  distance  from 
my  house;  tt  has  rot  occurred  again  since. 

Within  !wo  weeks  T  was  again  delayed 
on  the  road  with  the  spokes  of  one  rear 
wheel  becoming  loose  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  allow  the  shoe  on  (he  lire  to  come  ofT. 
T  think  this  caused  my  longest  delay  on 
the  road  since  T   owned  the  car      I   man- 


aged to  repair  it  on  the  road  by  putting 
in  some  new  spokes  and  a  few  washers  on 
the  others,  with  the  result  that  it  has  never 
been  touched  since.  I  used  the  machine 
daily  in  my  practice,  notwithstanding  the 
trouble  I  had  from  time  to  time,  until  No- 
vember 17,  when  I  decided  to  put  in  a  new 
set  of  transmission  gears,  although  at  the 
time  everything  was  doing  well.  I  had 
ground  my  gear  badly  when  I  first  got  the 
machine,  but  did  not  care  to  be  without  it; 
besides  I  had  then  no  evidence  that  the 
gears  were  not  able  to  do  the  work.  I  or- 
dered the  gears  from  the  factory  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  them  in  with  the  assistance 
of  a  competent  machinist.  After  the  ex- 
perience with  the  bushings  in  the  rear  axle 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  for  a  man  owning  an  automobile  to 
have  all  repairs  done  in  his  own  shop  as 
iar  as  possible.  I  remembered  my  early 
experience  of  sending  the  machine  to  the 
factory  and  never  discovering  the  cause  of 
my  trouble.  Anyway,  we  succeeded  in 
putting  in  the  gears  perfectly,  but  we  could 
not  get  the  machine  to  run  with  any 
power.  So  I  decided  to  send  it  to  the 
factory,  much  against  the  wishes  of  my 
man.  who  wanted  lo  work  out  the  trouble 
and  remedy  it  himself.  You  see,  we  had 
plenty  of  trouble,  but  for  seven  months  we 
were  never  compelled  to  go  to  the  repair 
shop  for  assistance. 

REPLACING   WORN    PARTS. 

At  the  factory  they  succeeded  in  putting 
the  machine  in  perfect  order  and  getting 
as  much  power  as  when  I  first  purchased 
it,  but  they  put  in  two  new  inlet  valves,  new- 
bushings  in  the  crank  case  and  on  the  two- 
to-one  shaft,  a  new  chain  and  two  new 
sprockets.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  my  previous 
knowledge  of  the  machine.  The  contin- 
ual working  on  the  machine  and  my  using 
it  almost  daily  in  my  practice  through  rain 
and  snow  has  placed  me  in  the  position  of 
having  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  how  to 
care  for  a  gasoline  automobile,  but  only 
after  nearly  two  years'  study.  I  have 
been  running  two  or  three  days  a  week 
since  my  last  repair  without  a  single  miss 
of  any  kind,  and  I  believe  my  car  is  as 
good  as  when  I  first  purchased  it. 

I  cannot  icll  what  distance  I  have  cov- 
ered, but  I  have  used  seven  gallons  of 
gasoline  a  week  for  twelve  months  in  all. 
I  have  the  gasoline  delivered  every  week, 
seven  gallons  each  time,  and  I  cart  cover 
about  too  miles  on  the  seven  gallons,  so 
that  I  have  run  about  4.500  miles. 

WHEELS   ANli  TIRES, 

I  have  wire  wheels,  and  with  the  one 
exception  I  have  had  very  little  or  no 
trouble  with  them  so  far.  The  question  of 
tires  is  a  most  important  one.  I  have  used 
nothing  but  double  tube  tires.  I  have 
worn  out  five  tires  completely  and  have 
four  good  tires  on  the  car.  which  have 
been  in  use  about  four  months.  I  expect 
these  to  last  six  months  more  at  least,  I 
believe    that    with   a    car    weighing   under 


1,000  pounds  you  can  count  on  nearly  or 
fully  a  year's  use. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  given  merely 
an  outUne  of  my  troubles  and  have  not 
mentioned  the  pleasures  I  have  had  out  oi 
running  my  car.  but  I  have  had  more 
pleasure  in  making  my  rounds  than  I  ever 
had  before,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  I 
will  have  another  car  on  lines  I  think 
particularly  suitable  for  a  physician's  prac- 
tice. 

I  cannot  state  exactly  what  my  expenses 
have  been,  because  most  of  the  repairs 
were  covered  by  the  guarantee  of  the  com- 
pany, but  I  know  you  must  pay  to  learn 
how  to  run  an  automobile.  After  you 
learn  thoroughly  I  believe  the  expense  ts 
not  great.  I  am  sure  you  would  never  be 
without  a  machine  after  you  experience  th^ 
pleasures  of  running  one. 


Simplicity    Not     the    Only     Desid- 
eratum — Qood    Workmanship. 

liv  \V.  I'.  MacLennan.  M.  D. 
My     experience     with     the     automobili 
dates  back  about  three  years.     I  caught  tfa 
fever  some  time  before  that,  but  there  w4 
nothing  in  automobiles  in  my  section 
the  light  steam  carriage,  and  I  w^>  aira 
of  the   boiler    from   a   little   previous 
perience    I    had   with   that    motive   pow*e 
so  finally  I  started  to  build  a  light 
line   carriage,   partly    of  my   own    desig 
I    spent    some    time   on    it.   owing    to 
tact  that  I  had  to  decide  just  what  I  wa 
cd.   and   then   had   to   hunt   some   one 
make  that  particular  part      fn  a  number  1 
cases  it  would  prove  to  be  what  he  thoug 
was   best   and   not  what   I   wanted. 
about  a  year  of  trouble  of   that   ki 
which  I  got  most  of  my  running  gear 
the  engine  built.  I  finally  became  disg 
and  putting  it  aside  I  secured  a  heavy 
line  carriage  second  hand.     It  had  a  do 
oylindrr  engine   and   weighed   about 
pounds.     This,  coupled  with  the   fact  tfaj 
there   was    no   relief   to    the   compression* 
made  it  very  warm  exercise  on  a  hot  day 
to  crank  the  engine  for  a  half  hour  10  ge 
it   started,   a   fact   that   always   led    me 
dread  .stopping  the  engine  at  any  time. 
it  had  a  bad  habit  of  ruiininii  away  fro 
the  stable,  but  not  wanting  to  come  bt 
when  stopped.     After  four  or  five 
of  turning  the  crank  and  perspiring.  1  cc 
eluded   to  purchase  a  single  cylinder 
chine  of  the  runabout  class,  which  were  1 
very  numerous  at  that  time.     After  look™ 
ing  around  for  a  time  I  finally  selected  > 
light  5  horse  power  runabout,  made  nea 
by,  for  two  reasons:  one  was  the  moderaf 
price   and   the   other  that   it   seemed   vc 
simple  in  construction. 

SIMPLICITY  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

Simplicity    in    construction    is    a    gc 
point,    but    I   was   soon   convinced 
could    be    carried    too    far   in    automobi] 
building     The  carriage  weighed  about 
pounds,  and  had  a  5x5  inch  engine  moo 
ed   on   the   frame   of  tubing.     The   eng 
was  not  balanced,  and  had  no  throttle  or 
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&park  ailvauccr,  and  consequently  no  way 
of  regulating  the  engine  speed,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  constant.  On  the  high 
speed  gear  the  carriage  rode  lairly 
comfortable,  but  when  owing  to  break- 
ing one  of  the  chains  I  had  tu  ride 
5  miles  on  the  low  gear,  the  vibration  of 
the  carriage  was  something  fearful,  and  I 
will  always  remember  that  ride.  I  began 
to  experience  things  the  first  afternoon  on 
receiving  the  carriage  from  the  factory. 
They  had  striven  to  make  the  carriage  so 
simple  thai  they  had  not  put  any  more 
work  on  it  than  they  could  possibly  help. 
I  was  going  along  at  about  a  15  nule  an 
hour  clip  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
seemed  to  take  the  bit  into  its  mouth,  as  it 
were,  and  started  directly  for  the  curb,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  it  straight. 

We  went  over  the  curb  and  down  a 
bank.  After  stopping  I  discovered  that 
the  steering  pillar  worked  on  a  pivot,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  keeping  it  on,  and 
a  slight  pull  on  the  steering  lever  would 
cause  It  to  jump  off  and  let  the  carriage 
run  wild.  After  a  little  trouble  I  got  it 
up  the  bank  and  started  for  home,  but  be- 
fore reaching  there  I  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  cone  clutch  and  found  that  I  could 
not  release  it.  as  the  lever  was  not  heavy 
enough  and  had  too  much  play  at  the  bolt- 
ed end.  When  nearly  in  front  of  the  house 
I  threw  off  the  switch,  with  the  intention 
of  stopping  the  carriage  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  engine,  but  owing  to  the  cylinder 
head  being  very  hot  self  ignition  took  place, 
and  the  carriage  kept  on  running.  I  then 
thought  of  the  brake,  but  that  had  been 
built  with  the  same  endeavor  to  secure 
simplicity,  being  but  a  small  band  of  hoop 
iron  around  a  small  cast  iron  drum.  It 
might  have  kept  the  carriage  from  run- 
ning up  hill,  but  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  act  on  the  level.  In  my  endeavor  to 
apply  the  brake  so  as  to  take  hold  the 
steering  pillar  came  off  again,  and  I  start- 
ed for  the  curb,  but  not  hitting  it  fairly  did 
not  go  onto  the  sidewalk,  but  turned  and 
started  square  for  the  opposite  curD  and 
house.  I  went  over  the  curb  with  a  sur- 
prising show  of  power,  and  struck  an  iron 
fence,  and  was  wedged  between  it  and  a 
large  tree.  I  then  concluded  that  I  had 
had  enough  experience  for  one  day.  and 
had  the  carriage  pushed  home,  and  look- 
ing it  over  found  that  the  damage  was  only 
two  badly  bent  axles,  though  the  rims  of 
the  wheels  also  had  suffered.  On  looking 
over  the  frail  construction  I  was  surprised 
that  there  was  no  general  wreck,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  made  of  ordinary  bicycle  tub- 
ing and  lugs  which  had  to  bear  the  pound- 
ing of  the  unbalanced  engine. 

I    RESTED    FOR    A    FEW    DAYS 

and  then  invited  a  friend  to  take  a  trip  out 
in  the  country.  We  made  the  run  out 
fairly  successfully,  but  found  it  required 
two  persons  to  run  the  machine  on  coun- 
try roads,  one  to  steer  with  both  hands 
and  the  other  to  work  the  clutches,  which 
had  to  be  held  on.    There  was  so  much 


play  in  the  steering  gear  that  it  required 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  cut  up  roads 
to  prevent  being  turned  over.  We  did  not 
find  it  much  of  a  hill  climber,  but  it  was 
an  excellent  coaster,  and  the  first  steep 
hill  we  struck  kept  us  busy.  The  brake 
would  not  hold  and  the  machine  shot 
down  at  a  lively  gait,  with  the  front 
wheels  wobbling  from  side  to  side,  for  1 
was  unable  to  Jcecp  thein  straight.  I'hc 
steering  knuckles  were  made  from  an  or- 
dinary axle  with  a  piece  of  pipe  screwed 
in  at  right  angles,  and  not  screwed  up 
light  at  that.  After  going  down  that  hill 
f  concluded  we  had  gone  far  enough  and 
lunged  tu  get  back  to  the  smooth  mac- 
adam roads  again,  where  there  was  less 
liability  to  overturn. 

DISPOSED  OF   HORSE. 

I  had  disposed  of  my  horse  now,  as  I 
intended  to  get  on  by  the  use  of  the  au- 
tomobile entirely,  after  correcting  the  bad 
workmanship  as  much  as  possible,  but  as 
a  precaution  I  also  purchased  a  bicycle, 
and  with  the  aid  of  it  managed  to  make 
my  calls,  using  the  auto  when  it  was  in 
running  order  and  the  bicycle  when  it 
was  laid  up  for  repairs.  I  kept  a  local 
machinist  fairly  busy  keeping  it  in  run- 
ning order.  Around  the  town  it  did  fairly 
well,  as  we  have  good  macadam  roads 
and  no  hills,  but  a  trip  out  in  the  country 
meant  a  visit  to  the  machinist.  About 
this  time,  July,  1901,  a  light  45^  horse 
power,  quiet  running  runabout  was  being 
placed  on  the  market,  and  after  investiga- 
tion I  sent  an  order  for  a  1902  model.  I 
continued  to  use  my  light  runabout,  but 
was  always  finding  something  giving  out. 
owing  to  poor  workmanship,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
rebuild  the  machine  or  sell  it,  and  I  finally 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  party  who  wanted 
a  gasoline  carriage  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Including  the  loss  on  the  selling 
price  it  cost  me  60  cents  a  mile  to  run  it. 
The  design  was  not  as  bad  as  the  work- 
manship, and  had  it  been  fairly  well  built, 
as  any  machine  should  be,  it  would  have 
given  good  service  for  my  work  about 
town. 

NEW   CARRIAGE   ARRIVES. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  my  new  carriage 
arrived  after  a  great  deal  of  letter  writing 
to  hurry  shipment.  After  looking  it  over 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
seemed  light  but  strong,  and  the  work- 
manship was  first  class  and  gave  promise 
of  good  results.  It  was  a  single  cylinder. 
4]4  horse  power,  900  pound  machine,  with 
long  side  spring  suspension. 

IGNMTION    TROUBLES. 

I  had  trouble  the  first  short  run.  owing 
to  the  porcelain  of  the  «park  plug  breaking 
and  clroppinR  in  the  cylinder,  and  pieces 
getting  under  the  exhaust  valve  and  keep- 
ing it  open.  I  also  foimd  the  batteries 
sent  with  the  carriage  exhausted  before  I 
had  10  miles  running  out  of  them.  My 
former  two  carriages    had   the  make    and 


break  spark,  and  I  found  it  very  difficu 
to  get  good  service  with  the  dry  balterie 
with  that  form  of  spark  after  very  short 
use  of  the  dry  cells.  The  new  carriage  had 
the  jump  spark  which  in  my  case  gave 
much  better  satisfaction  than  the  make  and 
break,  which  may  have  been  due  to  ihc 
faulty  design  of  my  former  carriage.  I 
now  found  I  had  an  ideal  carnage  for 
physician's  use.  It  was  light,  neat  and 
very  easily  controlled,  and  started  from  the 
seat.  With  top  and  storm  apron  I  could 
go  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  it  was 
always  ready  to  go.  By  keeping  my  bat- 
teries renewed  I  was  as  sure  to  get  out  in 
the  morning  as  with  a  horse,  and  it  never 
tired  or  overheated.  During  the  nooti  of 
fice  hours  I  leave  it  standing  in  front  of 
niy  house,  and  in  case  of  an  emergency 
call  can  get  away  at  once. 

I  have  had  very  liltie  trouble  with 
frightened  horses,  never  causing  a  runa 
way. 

I  average  about  200  miles  a  month  with 
the  carriage,  and.  as  I  handle  it  carefully, 
did  not  have  to  put  a  cent  on  it  for  repairs 
for  the  first  1.000  miles,  and  it  looks  as 
though  it  would  run  3,000  as  easily  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  runs  on  perfect  roads 
and  is  handled  carefully.  It  has  averaged 
me  3  cents  a  mile,  including  the  cost  of 
oil.  gasoline  and  batteries,  with  an  occa- 
sional J 

SPARK    PLUG,  I 

in  the  use  of  which  1  seemed  to  be  unfor- 
tunate in  the  beginning,  not  being  able  to 
get  a  perfect  plug.  Now  my  plugs  give 
me  very  little  trouble,  as  I  use  a  patented 
porcelain  ping,  which  needs  little  attention. 
I  found  the  mica  plugs  very  'good,  but 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  looking  after 
as  a  slight  deposit  of  soot  on  them,  due  to 
too  much  cylinder  oil  or  gasoline,  soon 
short  circuits.  I  always  carry  a  mica  plug 
with  me,  because  I  am  certain  to  get  homCj 
with  it,  for  it  cannot  fail  me  so  much 
to  refuse  to  rim  the  engine  at  all.  which  ; 
the  case  with  a  cracked  porcelain   plug. 

A  THIRD  PincCHASE. 

In  September,  1902.  owing  to  the  favorable 
comments  on  its  running  in  the  Chic 
too  mile  run.  I  purchased  another  runabout 
with  the  same  size  engine,  but  weighing 
300  pounds  more.  The  workmanship  on 
this  carriage  is  good,  but  in  their  hurry  to 
put  them  out  the  manufacturers  have 
neglected  the  assembling,  and  the  clutcho 
and  sparking  apparatus  have  given  me  con- 
siderable trouble.  I  have  run  it  mostly 
every  day  since  then  in  my  practice,  hut  it 
has  not  been  ^o  free  from  trouble  as  the 
lighter  runabout,  principally  due  I  think  ^^ 
haste  in  assembling.  The  cost  of  running 
it  has  been  higher  than  the  other  machine, 
averaging  5  cents  a  mile,  and  would  have 
been  much  higher  had  I  to  pay  for 
tearing  apart  of  the  machine  twice  to 
rect  adjustments  that  a  couple  of  hours'^ 
work  at  the  factory  would  have  saved  nic_ 
as  many  days'  work  and  the  laying  up 
the   machine    a   week.      I   am   firmly 


le  automobile  is  the  best  iiiean> 
:  for  physician's  use,  cspecia!- 
roads  arc  at  all  fair,  and  that 
weighing    from  900   to    1.000 
best  all  around  carriage.    For 
the  countr>*   it  might  be   well 
t,200  to   1,400  poimd    carnage 
tch  engine.     I  am  not  in  favor 
w   powered   machine   making 
per  hour,  geared    lo   which 
I  better  all  around  hilt  climber 
Icr   machme    and    will    require 
;  of  the  clutches  on  a  moderate- 
try.    While  the  machine  of  to- 
S  perfect,  it  is  such  a  big  im- 
«r  those  of  a  couple  of  years 
mil  never  go  back  to  the  use 
again.     I   feel   far  safer  than 
m  and  get  around  just  as  well 
^mobile   as   I    ever    did   with 
brc    my   auto   is   now    laid    up 
^irs  my  horses  used  to  be  in 
ing  to  lameness.     The  slight 
have     had     with     this    year's 
»ut   trifles   compared   with   the 
the  old  models,  as  only  those 
1  sad  experience  with  the  old 
Enow.      I    have    had     no   tire 
I   think   to  the   light    weight 
ee  machines.     At  the  end  of 
tires  on  the  runabouts  show 
i  of  wear.     For  a  physician's 
$cd    front    would    be    a   great 
for     stormy    weather    or    in 
one  that  would  be  easily  re- 
prcfcrrcd.     I  find  the  storm 
lome  where  one  is  con.stantly 
jd  out   ol   the  carriage   on   a 
time  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
the  machiner>*  of  my  c^arriage 
ve  more  trouble  and  expense 
rtmning.     but    careful     usage 
the    wear    to    a    minimum. 
lore  reason  for  an  auto  wear- 
year's  use.  if  properly  built, 
ichineo'-  some  of  which  con- 
good  service  for  five  or  six 
U. 


Ion  and  Care  of  a  Steam 

Carriaj^e. 

W  A.  Hawkins.  M.  D. 
octor  finds  ihat  his  business 
the  extent  that  he  is  unable 
tk  without  the  assistance  of 
Otive  power  than  his  legs  he 
'.  the  horse,  and  its  accom- 
mggy.     This,   of   course,   is 

tradition,  but  mainly  to  the 
lorse  has  proven  quite  satis- 
9  past.  So  also  did  the  stage 
he     inter-urban     messenger. 

have  the  steam  and  electric 
'he  telephone.     In  cities  the 

I  not  always  lake  one  near 
D,  and  with  the  physician 
Dm  the  car  line  are  what  are 
voided. 

I  an  expensive  method  of  I0- 
Eiis  age.  In  the  first  place  it 
31  only  do  a  certain  amount 


of  work.  It  will  get  sick  or  hurt  and  re- 
quires more  attention  then  than  when  well. 
It  the  weather  is  such  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  drive,  you  must  feed  and  tend  the  horse 
just  the  same  as  if  he  were  working.  Un- 
less you  wish  to  keep  a  hostler  you  always 
smell  like  a  stable  hand.  Your  horse 
must  be  shod  every  three  or  four  weeks. 
Harness  and  rigs  must  be  kept  up.  Dirt 
from  the  stable  must  be  hauled  away,  and 
at  last  your  horse  takes  sick;  you  call  a 
horse  doctor;  he  looks  wise,  says  horse 
has  ihe  colic,  he  dies  (the  horse)  and  you 
have  to  pay  to  have  him  hauled  away. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  for  some  time  been 
thinking  of  an  automobile,  and  now  give  it 
grave  consideration.  The  question  upper- 
most in  your  mind  is  what  kind  to  buy. 
You  have  noticed  the  beautiful  big  red 
machine,  with  its  finely  polished  brass 
front  and  lamp^ ;  make  imiuiry  and  find 
that  they  cost  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  and 
even  more,  and  require  a  mechanician  at 
$100  a  month  to  look  alter  them.  You  sec 
the  little  machine  that  runs  along  at  10 
miles  an  hour  making  as  much  noise  as 
though  it  were  running  50  miles  an  hour, 
and  shaking  the  occupants  as  though  it 
had  chills.  Then  you  see  the  steam  ma- 
chine running  along  smoothly  and  without 
much  effort  but  with  a  trail  of  steam  be- 
hind. And  finally  you  see  the  beautiful 
electric  machine  which  passes  you  with  its 
whirr,  leaving  no  odor,  no  smoke,  no 
steam  and  no  noise. 

THF    l-IRST  QIESTION. 

Now  which  shall  I  buy?  That  same 
question  has  been  up  to  all  ol  us.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  had  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  machines,  covering  a  period  of 
three  years,  expressed  himself  in  this  man- 
ner: *'A  woman  can  run  an  electric  ma- 
chine, a  man  can  run  a  steam  machine, 
but  no  one  can  run  a  gasoline  machine." 
Of  course,  this  is  putting  it  very  hard. 
There  is  very  little  to  gel  out  of  order  with 
an  electric  machine  except  the  batteries. 
That  problem  was  supposed  to  have  been 
solved  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  bat- 
tery question  is  just  at  the  same  spot 
it  was  many  years  ago.  To  get  any  kind 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  electric  machine 
you  must  haul  around  with  you  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  a  ton  of  storage  batteries. 
In  cities  where  there  arc  storage  stations 
one  can  have  his  electric  machine  cleaned 
and  kept  charged  for  little  more  than  the 
keep  of  a  horse.  This,  of  course,  docs  not 
include  repairs  or  renewing  batteries. 
Where  expense  is  no  object  the  electric 
machine  is  the  choice.  The  gasoline  ma- 
chine, provided  it  is  a  reliable  make  and 
first  class  in  every  particular,  is  all  right — 
when  it  runs.  When  it  stops  running  its 
owner  never  knows  when  it  will  be  run- 
ning again.  A  balky  horse  is  not  in  the 
same  class  with  it.  The  operator  must  not 
nnly  be  an  experienced  machinist,  but  a 
gas  engine  expert  as  well.  If  he  possesses 
all  these  attributes,  then  the  doctor  need 
I'eel   no  anxiety  when  be  purchases  a  gas 


machine,  fie  equips  himself  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  a  suit  of  overalls  and 
he  is  ready  to  visit  his  patients.  But  for 
all  around  use  there  is  no  machine  that 
will  give  the  doctor  the  same  degree  of 
satisfaction,  considering  price,  expense  and 
trouble,  as  the  steam  carriage.  Any  good 
machinist  can  repair  it.  As  to  which  make 
is  the  best,  that  is  for  the  agent  to  say: 
but  I  can  safely  say  that  almost  any  of 
them  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  any  hill 
that  a  horse  will,  and  in  less  time;  will  do 
more  work  than  any  three  horses  and  cost 
no  more,  and  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood, less  than  one  horse.  In  considering 
the  expense  of  running  an  automobile,  as 
compared  with  the  horse,  one  must  noi 
put  them  on  the  same  level,  as  with  an 
automobile  you  can  do  more  work  than 
with  three  horses,  and  then  not  feel  that 
you  must  fight  shy  of  the  humane  society. 

IN   SELECTING    A    STEAM    MACHINE 

decide   first   on   what  you    want   and   then 
pay  the  price.     Should  you  have  a  friend 
who    is    thoroughly    conversant    with    the 
style  of  machine  you  have  decided  to  buy. 
have  him  go  with  you  to  buy  it.  It  is  much 
better  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  machine 
made   by  an   old,   reliable   firm.     You   arc 
taking  your  life  in  your  hands  every  time 
you  start  down  a  hill  with  an  automobile 
and  to  have  your  brake  give  out,  a  steer- 
ing   knuckle    break    or    a    wheel    collapse 
means  more  than  the  outlay  of  a  few  dol- 
lars at  ihe  beginning.     A  14x14  inch  boiler 
is   small    enough    for   a   machine   weighing, 
net,  700  pounds.     A  tank  holding  20  gal- 
lons  of   water   weighs,   filled,    160  pounds. 
Two     average     sized     adults     weigh     300 
pounds,    which,    together     with     gasoline, 
tools,    etc.,    will     make    a    load    of     1,200 
pounds.     With  this  size  oT  boiler  a  pair  of 
^Vj^^Vi    engines,    which    are   usually    fur- 
nished   with    the    smaller    sized    carriages, 
will   develop  about   3.6  horse   power   with 
the  steam  pressure  usually  carried.    There- 
fore, do  not  buy  a*  heavier  machine  with  a 
14  inch  boiler.     The  boiler  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  feed  water  heater.     See  thai 
the  machine  has  an  automatic    air    pump, 
as  you  will  get  a  much  hotter  fire  with  less 
consumption  of  gasoline  with  55  pounds  of 
air    than    with    less       Your   engine    should 
have    an    automatic    pump    on    the    engine 
which   \\}][   pump   a   given   quantity  of  oil 
into  the  cylinders  in  a  given  time.     Oil  is 
cheap,    but    cut    cylinders    are    expensive. 
There  is  no  lubricator  made  that  can   be 
relied  upon  on  an  automobile,  as  the  parts 
are  so  small  that  they  quickly  clog  up,     I 
have  had  25  per  cent,  greater  efficiency  out 
of  my   machine   since   I   put  a   Manzel   oil 
pump  on  my  engine  and  my  chances  for  ■ 
seat    in    heaven    are    better    than   when   I 
tried  to  use  a  sight  feed  lubricator 

An  all  steel  burner  is  desirable  and  a 
"generator"  and  pilot  light  arc  indispensa- 
ble. If  you  have  a  fire  tube  boiler  it 
should  be  provided  with  a  fusible  plug  to 
prevent  scorching  the  boiler  A  low  water 
alarm   is  probably  a   good   thing  on  level 
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roads,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  its 
value  on  hilly  and  undulating  roads,  owing 
to  the  constant  shifting  of  the  water  level 
in  the  boiler,  thereby  producing  an  ainiust 
continuous  tooting  of  the  little  whistle. 
Gauge  cocks  are  now  provided  on  all  up 
to  date  fire  tul>e  boilers.  Ball  bearing 
engines  require  more  attention  than  those 
with  plain  bronze  bearings,  although  each 
Uind  has  its  champions  The  maker  of  an 
engine  with  "plug"  pistons  is  in  the  same 
class  as  the  man  who  sells  you  a  Ailed 
watchcase  for  a  .solid  gold  one.  Be  sure 
that  your  engine  has  ringed  pistons.  An 
auxiliary  steam  water  pump  is  convenient 
at  times,  but  a  hand  pump  is  absolutely 
essential.  Provision  should  be  made  on 
your  water  supply  tank  to  drain  it  without 
tearing  the  connections  apart.  All  steam 
automobiles  should  be  provided  with  aux- 
iliary throttle  valves,  as  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  driver  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  throttle  valve.  I  have  rcground  my 
throttle  and  had  it  leaking  again  in  three 
days,  and  this  is  the  experience  of  others. 
I  am  putting  a  balanced  Acme  safety  throt- 
tle on  my  machine  at  the  present  time  and 
expect  more  of  it.  It  is  made  heax-y  and 
the  principle  is  good.  I  have  tried  it  on  a 
steam  pipe  and  find  it  an  ideal  throttle  in 
every  way  I  shall  be  pleased  to  let  the 
readers  of  The  Horslless  Act  know  more 
of  it  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  fitted  to 
my  carriage. 

The  makers  arc  so  sure  it  will  work  that 
they  ofifered  to  return  my  money  if  I  found 
it  unsatisfactory  after  sixty  days'  trial. 
Three  days  arc  sufficient  to  prove  the  old 
style  a  failure,  and  the  Acme  costs  very 
little  more. 

When  the  gasoline  is  forced  from  the 
tank  by  the  aii^  pressure  it  passes  up 
through  the  boiler,  across  the  top  and 
down  through  the  other  side  of  the  boiler 
to  the  burner.  In  its  passage  up  through 
the  boiler  it  is  held  back  and  broken  up 
fine  by  a  bundle  of  tightly  rolled  copper 
gauze.  This  gauze  frequently  becomes 
clogged  up  with  carbon  from  the  burned 
dirt  and  impurities  in  the  gasoline.  To 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  trouble  I 


IIADB    A    GASOLINE    FILTER 


Land  attached  it  in  my  gasoline  line  by  cut- 
ting out  a  portion  of  the  line  between  the 
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one-eighth  inch  gas  pipe.  Smooth  the  ends 
uf  the  one-half  inch  pipe  inside  and  roll 
up  a  piece  uf  copper  wire  gauxe  about  16 
mesh  to  the  mch — the  gauze  used  under 
some  of  the  burners  answers  very  well — as 
light  a&  it  can  be  rolled,  and  push  it  into 
(he  pipe.  This  roll  01  gauze  should  be 
.ibout  one-half  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
length  of  the  tube.  A  couple  of  disks  of 
strainer  gauze  fitted  nicely  to  the  inside  r»f 
one  oi  the  caps  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  filter.  Now  screw  the  caps  on  the  one- 
half  inch  pipe  and  a  short  nipple  mto 
each  cap  and  screw  the  leinale  end  of  a 
one-eighth  ground  union  in  the  end  that  is 
to  go  nearest  the  tank  and  the  male 
(swivel)  part  of  a  second  union  on  the  end 
I oward  th e  boiler.  Now  screw  the  re- 
maining  parts  of  the  unions  an  their  re- 
spective ends  oi  the  cut  gasoline  line,  in- 
sert the  filter  in  the  line,  and  you  will  have 
a  filter  that  will  do  the  work  and  which 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes  and 
easily  cleaned.  In  screwing  on  tlie  caps, 
tmions  and  nipples  use  common  yellow 
soap.  It  is  best  to  let  these  joints  stand 
over  night  before  turning  the  gasoline  into 
the  line. 

The  valve  wheel  which  controls  your 
main  fire  should  be  located  alongside 
your  throttle  valve,  tor  on.  level  roads  you 
need  very  little  fire,  but  when  you  come  to 
a  hill  you  simply  turn  your  valve  wheel  a 
little  and  you  have  the  extra  gas  when  you 
want  it.  The  running  gear  is  important, 
but  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  or 
get  someone  of  experience  to  examine 
your  prospective  purchase.  Vour  machine 
should  have  a  pair  of  good  tubular  lamps 
and  a  small  lamp  for  the  water  glass.  A 
cyclometer  is  a  great  cimvenicncc.  as  with 
it  you  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  gaso- 
line you  have  used.  A  good  set  o( 
wrenches  and  tools  and  an  oiler  should  ac- 
company each  machine. 

STUDY    ITS    A.NATUMV. 

.'\fter  you  have  purchased  your  machine 
the  very  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study  its 
anatomy.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary 
to  tell  a  doctor  why.  When  you  know  it 
in  its  healthy  condition  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
recognize  its  illness.  Buy  a  little  book 
on  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine  if 
you  are  unfamiliar  with  it,  or  read  the 
scries  of  paper*  published  in  The   Hokse- 
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currence  of  that  irfiuble  since.  The  filter 
is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  one-half 
inch  brass  water  pipe,  4  inches  long, 
with  a  thread  at  each  end.  You 
can  get  it  at  any  plumber's.  Let  him 
take  two  brass  caps,  with  thick  ends,  to  fit 
the  pipe,  and  drill  and  tap  these  ends  for 


LESS  Agl.  The  book  of  directions  furnished 
with  your  machine  should  be  committed  to 
memory. 

We  will  now  take  the  machine  out  for 
a  short  run.  You  were  taught  to  run 
it  forward,  backward  and  to  turn.  We 
will  suppose  you  have  a  Kelly  or  a  similar 


generator.  Fill  your  tank  with  soft  waterl 
Should  you  live  in  the  country  and  have 
hard  water,  catch  rain  water,  or  treat  the 
hard  water  with  chemicals.  Now  pump 
your  boiler  at  least  half  full  and  when  run- 
ning sec  that  you  always  have  that  much 
water  in  your  boiler.  I  should  have  told 
you  to  take  the  little  check  valves  out  of 
the  ends  of  the  two  valves  between  the 
boiler  and  the  ends  oi  your  water  glass. 
These  were  intended  to  close  automatically 
should  your  water  glass  break  and  thus 
prevent  loss  of  steam  and  water.  They  an 
very  apt  lo  stick,  and  when  ihcy  du 
your  glass  may  show  plenty  of  water  anil 
still  none  be  in  your  boiler,  the  result  be- 
ing a  scorched  boiler,  with  its  quickly , 
dropping  steam  and  a  tow  in  for  repairs. 


HOW   TO   STAKl    Ui*. 
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Now  fill  your  gasoline  tank,  and  with 
your  foot  pump  run  up  10  or  15  pounds  ol 
air  on  the  gauge.  Open  the  gasoline  valve 
near  the  lank,  after  seeing  that  the  valves 
near  the  burner  are  closed  tightly.  Run  the 
generator  cup  full,  turn  off  the  valve  again 
and  light.  After  two  or  three  minutes' 
burning  the  cup  will  be  nearly  empty  and 
you  can  reopen  the  same  valve.  In  three 
to  five  minutes  more  your  generator  will 
be  hot  and  you  can  open  your  main  fire 
valve  a  little.  Should  your  fire  sputter  or 
burn  while  your  gasoline  is  not  yet  vapo- 
rizing and  you  should  shut  it  down  for  a 
few  minutes  longer. 

NEVEK    TRY    TO    FORCE    0A&OLINE. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  when  used  prop- 
erly and  seldom  explodes — only  when 
mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  air- 
but  it  will  burn.  Be  careful  not  to  turn 
too  much  gasoline  into  the  burner  at  first, 
as  you  may  flood  it.  While  you  arc  getting 
up  steam  oil  your  engine  Pour  oil  in\o 
every  hole.  Every  oil  hole  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  self  clo.sing  dustproof  oil  cup. 
I  have  "Tucker's  No.  6"  on  all  bearings 
about  the  engine.  It  does  not  suffice  to 
point  tlie  oil  can  at  the  hole,  but  you  must 
put  the  oil  in  the  oil  hole;  also  oil  the 
slides  freely.  You  cannot  use  too  much, 
and  oil  is  cheap.  Pour  a  little  oil  into 
every  oil  hole  you  see  around  the  running 
gear.  For  the  engine  and  running  gear 
use  a  good  grade  of  what  is  known  as  en- 
gine oil.  For  the  cylinders  use  cylinder 
oil.  which  is  much  heavier.  Both  should 
be  pure  mineral  oils,  containing  not  one 
particle  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
-Vll  mineral  oils  contain  carbon,  an  or- 
ganic element.  Fill  your  cylinder  oil 
pump  and  with  the  hand  move  the 
ratchet  wheel  around  eight  or  ten  turns,  so  as 
to  force  some  oil  into  the  cylinders,  for  the 
cylinders  get  dry  and  rusty  after  standing 
but  a  few  hours.  Now  inspect  the  difterem 
parts  of  the  machine  just  the  same  as  a 
locomotive  engineer  does  with  his  ma- 
chine. Look  carefully  at  the  steering  de- 
\ice  and  keep  it  and  the  bearings  in  the 
brake  mechanism  well  oiled.  Take  a  peep 
at    your    sprockets   and   chain.      Probably 
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there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  you  will  feel 
better  satisBed.  It  only  takes  a  few  min 
utrs  to  examine  the  entire  machine  when 
you  do  it  syMematically.  While  you  are 
Oiling  the  machine  you  noticed  steam  es- 
caping from  the  safety  valve,  which  you 
inientionally  left  open  so  that  water  in 
your  steam  line  would  be  blown  out  and 
not  get  into  your  engines.  Close  the  safety 
valve  and  open  your  main  fire  valve  a  little 
more.  When  you  have  20  or  30  pounds  of 
$team  you  can  open  your  valve  two-fifths 
or  one-half  turn.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
opening  your  valve  more  than  one-hali 
turn  at  any  time  except  when  just  starting 
np,  the  engine  being  cold  and  very  little 
oil  in  your  cylinders,  and  when  climbing 
hilK  After  your  machine  gels  warmed  up, 
if  your  oil  pump  is  working  well  you  can 
close  your  valve  again  to  one-half  turn. 
^You  should  use  about  one-fifth  of  a  pint 
,9f  good  cylinder  oil  for  each  10  miles  and 
jroar  engine  should  be  oiled  every  15  to  25 
miles,  especially  the  slides,  wrist  pins  and 
tanks,  less  often  if  you  have  oil  cups  on 
bearings. 

BEFORE   97BPPING   INTO   THE    CARRIAGE 

see  tliat  the  valve  in  the  water  line  i*.  open. 
)fottr  pilot  light  burning  just  high  enough 
to  escape  being  blown  out  and  that  tht 
vindows  in  the  fire  box  are  closed  In 
(taning  up  you  should  open  the  throttle 
slightly  and  run  very  slowly  a  few  feet  for- 
ward; throw  your  reverse  over  and  run  the 
same  distance  backward.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cedure until  you  feel  no  bump  in  ihe  en- 
gine Very  few  small  engines  are  pro- 
vided with  cylinder  relief  cocks,  and  should 
you  turn  the  steam  on  suddenly  after  the 
machine  had  been  standing  for  several 
^K  hours  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the 
^B  Ci>ndenscd  steam  in  the  cylinders  might 
^Bpossibly  blow  off  a  cylinder  head.  Now 
^tlUrt  off  on  your  rounds.  At  first  you  may 
^■notice  that  your  steam  does  not.  stay  up  a^ 
^H  irett  as  you  think  it  ought.  You  may  have 
^Pto  turn  your  fire  a  little  higher.  This  will 
r  be  all  right  when  the  engine  gets  warmed 
up  and  the  oil  is  flowing  properly.  Just  as 
I  soon  as  you  see  the  steam  getting  up  to 
ki  about  160  to  180  pounds  you  can  turn  the 
^Bfirr  down,  and  here  is  where  you  see  the 
^■advantage  of  having  the  wheel  controlling 
^■{he  main  fire  valve  right  at  your  hand. 
^vKotice  that  hill  nhead  of  us!  It  has  a  grade 
PFof  al»out  10  per  cent,  or  a  rise  of  i  foot  in 
every  to  feet  Were  it  a  short  hill  you 
could  leave  your  throttle  as  it  is  and  run 
ight  over  it.  but  as  it  Is  a  long  one  you 
a^t  take  it  difTerently.  Turn  up  your  fire 
little  and  go  up  to  it  rather  carefully  and 
icn  your  throttle  jii«t  enough  in  mount 
and  not  allow  your  steam  ti>  drup.  Take 
our  time.  As  your  steam  is  staying  at 
175  pounds  ytu  can  open  your  throttle  a 
$ttlc  more,  but  ju^t  a*t  soon  as  you  see  you 
e  losing  steam  you  must  close  the  throt- 
a  Utile,  or  on  a  steep  hill  stop  alto- 
gether until  steam  rises  again.  A  Mobile 
limbed  a  45  per  cent,  grade  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 
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IN    HILL    K  LIMBING 

you  wilt  f:nd  that  a  liberal  use  of  cylinder 
oil  will  do  more  good  than  any  amount 
of  tire  you  can  put  under  your  boiler,  so 
open  the  valve  of  your  oil  pump  a  little 
when  the  engine  is  working  hard,  not  lor- 
gctting  to  shut  it  down  again  after  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill.  Now,  what  if  your 
chain  should  break  while  ascending 
this  hill?  Should  such  an  acci- 
dent occur  you  should*  first  of  all. 
keep  cool:  apply  your  brake  firmly,  hut 
not  suddenly,  with  a  shock,  as  you  do  not 
want  to  break  or  bend  the  brake  step  or 
any  other  part  of  the  mechanism;  If  you 
have  a  good  brake  your  machine  will  stand 
itill.  If  your  brake  is  not  tight  you  will 
start  backward,  slow  or  fast,  according 
to  the  degree  of  grip  your  brake  hand  has 
on  the  drum.  In  either  case  you  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  turn 
your  machine  across  the  road  or  gradually 
let  it  back  into  the  gutter.    Just  as  soon  as 


glass,  as  it  is  very  confusing  to  the  eye 
and  you  might  blow  a  cylinder  head  off  by 
the  water  getting  into  them  You  must 
turn  on  your  fire  again,  as  the  more  water 
you  put  in  the  boiler  the  more  fire  you 
need  to  heat  it.  This  also  is  true  of  speed- 
ing. When  you  get  to  the  top  of  a  hil' 
and  do  not  close  your  throttle  a  little,  but 
let  your  machme  run  ahead,  you  will  notice 
that  your  steam  will  go  down.  This  is  due 
to  the  amount  of  cold  or  slightly  heated 
water  that  you  are  throwing  into  the  boiler. 
The  faster  the  engine  runs  the  faster  the 
water  pump  works. 

Your  brake  seems  to  work  perfectly.  A 
good  brake  should  hold  your  machine  on 
a  level  place  when  the  steam  is  turned  on 
full,  whether  the  reverse  lever  is  thrown 
forward  or  backward.  Should  your  brake 
not  hold  when  going  down  hill  simply 
throw  your  reverse  lever  back  a  little  and 
note  the  result.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
idea,  fhis  does  not  harm  your  engine  in  the 
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you  notice  that  your  chain  has  broken,  or. 
in  fact,  when  anything  happens,  it  is  well 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  immediately  turn- 
ing off  your  fire  A  lurch  into  the  gutter 
might  bare  the  surface  of  your  boiler  for 
an  instant,  with  the  usual  result — a 
scorched  boiler. 

Well,  your  chain  has  not  broken,  and 
we  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
going  over  the  other  side.  Close  your 
throttle  valve,  turn  your  fire  down  low  or 
entirely  out.  Your  pilot  will  light  it  again 
when  you  want  it.  Keep  your  foot  on  the 
brake  and  at  no  time  must  you  let  the 
machine  get  away  from  you.  While  going 
lip  the  hill  you  used  more  water  than  you 
(lid  white  on  the  level,  but  your  glass  still 
scorns  half  full,  but  yon  must  remember 
that  as  you  are  going  down  hill  there  is  a 
higher  level  of  water  in  the  glass  than  in 
the  boiler,  50  take  advantage  of  coasting 
and  fill  your  boiler  until  the  glass  shows 
nearly  full,  but  do  nnt  fill  the  boiler  so  full 
that   ynu  cannr.t   ?;ee  the  water  line   in   the 


least,  as  any  old  railroad  engineer  will  tell 
you.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  reversing 
their  locomotives  without  even  closing  the 
throttle.  Here  is  a  level  road  and  we  will 
work  our  steam  expansively.  Volume  10, 
\os.  21  and  22,  oi  The  Horseless  Ace 
very  neatly  explains  the  workings  of  the 
valves  in  the  engine:  in  fact,  that  entire 
series  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
nwner  of  a  steam  machine,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  publishers  compile  the 
articles  and  bring  them  out  in  the  form  of 
a  handbook.  These  papers,  together  with 
a  complete  article  on  the  care  of  the  steam 
automobile,  would  prove  of  inestimable 
\alue  to  all  interested  in  automobiles  and 
steam  engines,  especially  beginners. 

You  have  probably  noticed  the  notches 
in  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  over  which  your 
reverse  lever  travels.  You  are  traveling 
along  at  a  nice  little  clip  without  using 
much  steam.  Now.  move  your  reverse 
lever  back  to  the  first  notch  and  you  will 
notice    that   your   carriage   will    run    faster 
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and  you  are  not  using  any  more  steam. 
Now,  do  not  move  your  throttle  at  all.  but 
move  your  reverse  back  another  notch  and 
you  will  shoot  forward  faster  yet.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  limit  to  shortening  of 
the  valve  stroke,  as  it  is  called,  and  should 
you  get  back  loo  far  your  engine  will 
knock,  as  when  the  reverse  lever  is  on  the 
centre  both  ports  of  each  engine  arc  closed 
and  the  steam  cannot  get  out  of  the  cylin- 
ders. You  can  run  along  with  your  valve 
stroke  moderately  shortened  and  use  very 
littk-  steam,  turning  your  fire  down  until 
you  are  using  very  little  fuel,  and  as  you 
approach  a  hill  gradually  lengthen  the 
stroke  again.  I  made  a  little  run  of  37 
miles.  wit"h  two  in  my  machine,  up  one  hill 
and  down  another,  with  very  little  level 
road,  in  three  hours,  and  used  less  than  3 
gallons  of  gasoline.  I  have  a  carriage  made 
late  in  1901.  It  is  equipped  with  Mason 
engines  and  a  14  inch  copper  boiler. 

ADDED    PAKTS    AND    CHANGES. 

I  equipped  it  with  a  Reason  air  pump,  a 
Manzel  oit  pump,  auxiliary  throttle  valve, 
put  a  perforated  pan  under  the  fire  box 
to  keep  the  fire  from  blowing  when  run- 
ning against  the  wind;  put  on  a  gasoline 
filter,  already  described;  brought  up  the 
main  fire  valve  wheel  by  three  knuckle 
joints  to  a  position  just  back  of  the  throttle 
valve.  I  replaced  three  rotten  tires.  I  have 
traveled  more  than  3.000  miles  and  my  en- 
tire expense,  including  changes,  additions 
and  new  tires,  has  run.  me  very  little  more 
than  5  cents  a  mile;  possibly  not  5  cents. 
The  actual  cost  of  fuel.  etc..  was  not 
ij4  cents  a  mile.  I  did  not  like 
my  copper  tube  burner,  as  it 
burned  back,  so  I  intentionally  allowed 
it  to  burn  out  and  replaced  it  with  an  all 
steel  burner.  The  air  and  oil  pumps  should 
have  been  put  on  by  the  manufacturers. 
and  they  are  not  repairs.  I  scorched  my 
boiler  the  second  day  I  had  ihe  machine 
and  that  cost  me  $11.  including  the  towing. 
The  manufacturers  neglected  to  put  in  a 
water  heater  and  ringed  pistons,  both  of 
which  I  deemed  necessary  and  supplied 
the  same.  These  also  never  need  be  re- 
placed. Three  of  my  tires  were  absolutely 
rotten  and  the  tire  people  replaced  one 
And  I  bought  two  others. 

FOR    RECREATION, 

I  like  to  tinker  with  my  machine,  and  at 
the  present  time  I  am  going  over  it  and 
replacing  worn  parts  of  the  engine.  It  is 
a  form  of  recreation  that  the  doctor  will 
find  relieves  the  tense  nerves,  gets  his  mind 
off  grunts  and  groans  and  gives  him  bod- 
ily exercise  which  he  would  not  have  taken 
otherwise.  I  have  driven  horses  and 
thought  they  were  all  right,  but  you  don't 
feel  right  driving  a  horse  on  a  hot  day,  and 
there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  taking  a 
trip  with  your  family  or  a  friend  out  a  nice 
country  road  40  or  50  miles  during  a 
hot  Sunday.  Unfortunately,  just  as  I  have 
my  machine  where  I  want  it  I  am  forced 
to  sell  it  to  get  a  combination   two-seated 


steam  machine,  as  my  children  are  too 
large  for  the  little  detachable  seat  I  had 
made  lor  the  dashboard. 

CARE  or  THE  MAtHlNE. 

When  you  bring  your  machine  in  do 
not  fail  to  wipe  the  dust  and  excess  of  oil 
oflF  the  engine;  close  your  air.  gasoline  and 
water  valves;  see  that  your  fires  are  out 
and  examine  your  steering  gear  and  wheels. 
Should  you  find  broken  spokes,  jack  your 
wheel  up  and  see  if  it  is  running  true;  the 
chances  are  it  is  not.  and  you  can  easily 
true  it  by  looseninj?  the  spokes  on  one 
side  and  drawing  up  the  ones  on 
the  other.  When  picking  the  spokes  like 
you  would  a  guitar,  if  ihe  wheel  is  true 
they  sound  nearly  alike.  Don't  pack  your 
pump  too  tight.  If  the  water  fails  to  rise  in 
the  glass,  open  and  close  the  bypass  a  few 
times,  and  if  it  still  goes  down  look  into 
your  tank.  If  the  tank  is  not  empty,  pump 
the  boiler  half  full  with  the  hand  pump 
and  start  off  again,  and  more  than  likely 
the  crosshead  pump  will  work  all  right. 
Should  you  notice  that  you  arc  not  steam- 
ing wclK  look  at  your  oil  pump;  possibly 
your  cylinders  are  not  gelling  enough  oil. 
The  pump  should  not  feed  so  fast  that  you 
can  see  oil  a:  the  exhaust,  but  the  exhaust 
water  should  seem  greasy.  A  pint  to  50 
miles  is  a  liberal  quantity.  The  plug  for 
your  gasoline  tank  may  leak;  take  off  the 
leather  washer  and  put  on  a  lead  one. 

Keep  the  steering  Rear  and  alt  bearings 
of  the  brake  mechanism  well  oiled,  except, 
of  course,  the  drum  and  band.  Two  or 
three  drops  of  oil  on  the  drum  occasionally 
make  it  grip  lighter;  not  at  first,  but 
after  it  has  soaked  into  the  shoe.  Use  dry 
graphite  on  the  chain,  which  gets  enough 
oil  from  the  engine.  Look  at  your  engine 
sprocket.  It  sometimes  works  loose  and 
gives  a  bump  to  the  engine.  Should  your 
fire  not  burn  a  blue,  copper  tipped  flame, 
you  are  using  loo  low  grade  of  gasoline 
for  that  burner  or  you  are  getting  too  lit- 
tle air.  Let  your  boiler  cool  down  and 
then  see  if  the  mixer  tube  ha?  not  moved 
out.  They  do  it  sometimes.  If  a  new 
burner  smokes  you  may  have  to  cut  a  part 
of  the  funnel  end  off  the  mixer  tube  or 
set  the  mixer  pin  further  out  to  get  more 
air  or  reduce  size  of  minute  hole  in  mixer 
pin  or  nozzle.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
set  the  mixer  pin  out  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  mixer  tube.  For 
a  steam  machine  gasoline  of  70  degrees  test 
is  really  best.  The  nearer  you  can  get  to 
carbon  oil  the  more  heat  units  you  will 
get  out  of  the  fuel;  when  you  go  below  70 
degrees  it  does  not  volatilize  so  readily, 
and  you  may  have  a  white  flame.  Watch 
your  oil  man.  I  know  of  a  man  who  sold 
oil  of  54  degrees  test  fof  gasoline  of  74- 
It  would  not  work  at  all.  Fire  up  slowly. 
A  little  graphite  works  well  in  your  engine 
oil  can,  but  do  not  put  it  in  your  cylinder  oil 
pump  or  lubricator.  It  will  not  slay  in  sus- 
pension and  slops  up  the  delicate  pipes.  Use 
no  animal  oil  or  grea<e  about  yc^ur  engine. 
In  replacing  balls  in  a  ball  race,  611  the  race 


tirst  with  graphite,  grease,  or  vaseline  and  the 
balls  will  stay  in  place.  Leave  your  cones  u 
little  loose,  otherwise  the  balls  may  jam  and 
get  broken.  Make  a  cement  of  asbestos  fibre, 
fresh  plaster  of  paris  and  enough  water  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  and  pack  it  around 
every  crevice  from  which  heat  or  fire  es- 
capes. Covering  the  steam  pipes,  throttle, 
etc.,  assists  in  keeping  the  steam  from 
cooling  in  them.  Blow  out  your  water 
glass  twice  a  week  and  your  boiler  after 
each  trip  of  40  miles  or  more.  Keep 
plenty  of  graphite  grease  in  your  compen- 
sating gear  case.  Don't  let  your  tank 
overflow.  It  will  cause  your  panels  to 
warp. 

Use  soft  water  in  your  boiler  even 
though  you  have  to  treat  it  chemically. 
Use  no  "boiler  compound';  you  will  rue 
it  if  you  do.  Start  off  slowly  and  work 
the  water  out  of  your  engine  before  gomg 
ahead.  Take  hills  gradually.  No  matter 
how  slow  you  are  going  a  horse  cannot 
pass  you.  Your  brake  should  hold  cither 
backward  or  forward,  with  the  throttle 
wide  open.  When  not  in  use  for  several 
days  put  blocks  under  your  axles  to  take 
the  weight  oflt  your  tires.  Keep  sand 
under  the  machine  to  catch  grease,  etc. 

\V.\TCH    YOUR    WATER    GLASS    AND    WATCH     H 


OFTEN. 
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One  Lesson  Learned. 

Bv   L>K,  Ju.sEPH  Stokes. 

Ill  my  automobile  experience  of  two 
seasons  the  important  lesson  learned — a 
lesson  hammered  into  me  by  many  weary 
days  and  even  weeks  of  waiting — is  not  to 
buy  a  machine  from  a  firm  that  is  not  near 
at  hand,  or  has  not  a  fairly  well  equipped 
repair  shop   convenient.  ^ 

1  bought  my  machine  in  May,  1901.  i  H 
three  wheeler  with  an  air  cooled  gasoline  1 
engine,  and  during  that  summer  I  ran  it 
pretty  regularly  with  much  saii&facnon- 
A  few  slight  repairs  were  necessary  which 
were  promptly  attended  to  by  the  Phila- 
delphia agency. 

My  woes  began  in  the  fall  when  the 
agent  went  out  of  business.  The  company 
did  not  establish  another  agency,  and  from 
that  lime  to  this  my  experience  has  been 
a  steady  succession  of  vexatious  happen- 
ings, and  my  machine  a  standing  subject 
for  the  gibes  of  my  friends  This  season 
I  have  only  been  able  to  run  it  i.ooo  miles, 
and  since  July  not  at  all.  The  engine  has 
been  sent  twice  to  the  factory,  being  ten 
days  on  the  way  each  time  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  an  indefinite  time*  at  the  factory 
When  returned  to  me  the  last  time  it  was 
assembled  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not 
run  at  all,  and  a  letter  to  the  factory  after 
ten  days  brought  the  cheering  reply  that 
the  mechanic  to  whom  they  had  entrusted 
the  repairs,  had  "made  a  botch  of  it,"  but 
made  no  offer  whatever  to  do  anything  to 
rectify  thetr  mistake.  My  letters  arc  rarely 
answered  under  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  T  am  satisfied  that 
it  is   a  good  machine,  and   that   if  I    were 
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cb    of  a  competent   mechanic    who 

ghly    mider^tood    it     I    would     have 

rouble  with  it. 

ncr  have  these  experiences   lessened 

thusiasm  a^   to   the   practicability  of 

:omobile  for  a  physician's  use,  espc- 

vhere  good  roads  abound. 

;o  expense    mine    has    not  cost   me 

so  much  to  maintain    as  an  extra 
-if    1     do    not    count    depreciation. 

$65  would  cover  the  total  expense 
repairs  and  supplies  each  season, 
b'c  no  record  of  thrilling  adventures. 
breadth  escapes;  with  one  exception 
of  home  under  my  own  power,  and 
my  machine  is  in  order  it  is  as  re- 
is  a  ferryboat.  But.  alas!  I  am  too 
nn  the  factory,  and  they  seem  too 
[>  lake  much  interest  in  helping  me 

cfore  my  earnest  advice  to  those 
plating  purchase  is  to  select  the  re- 
lop  first,  the  machine  afterward. 


'ience  with  Steam  and  Gasoline 

B        AutomoblUs. 

By  Dh.  W.  Webster  Ensey. 

about  three  years  I  have  been  inter- 
n  automobiles,  but  it  was  not  until 
two  years  ago  that  1  became  seri- 
nfected  with  the  germ  of  automobili- 
d  the  fever  developed   in   a  violent 

After  what  was  considered  a  thor- 
anvass  of  the  subject,  and  obtaining 
from  others  who  had  had  more  or 
pericnce' with  the  practic;il  handling 
>mobiles,  I  selected  the  steam  mo- 
»wcr  as  the  best  ior  all  around  use 
!  physician,  and  in  March,  1901.  I 
1  ray  order  (accompatiied  by  the 
ash)  to  a  prominent  manulacturer  oi 
automobiles.  I  was  solemnly  as- 
hat  the  machine  would  be  delivered 
three  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 

But.  alas  and  alack !  what  a  de- 
ting  effect  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
s  seems  to  have  upon  some  men  who 
IS  to  entering  the  .lutomobile  field 
^   an  excellent   rcpuiatiou  for  ver- 

loui  going  into  details  concerning 
egrams  that  flashed  over  the  wires 
e  letters  that  made  the  life  of  the 
ictiirer  a  burden,  at  last  the  welcomt- 
*ras  received  that  the  machine  h;id 
been  shipped.  Consequently,  about 
d  of  the  first  week  in  June.  1901,  I 
*  proud  manipulator  of  a  steam  auto- 
^  the  second  machine  ordered  by  a 
ian  in  my  city.  It  presented  the 
Features  of  a  steam  vehicle  of  two 
go,  having  a  simple,  double  cylinder 
with  a  crosshcad  water  pump  and 
mp.      The    bearings    of    the   engine 


were  plain,  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  have 
crosshcad  pumps,  for  they  destroy  the 
ci)ui]ibrtum  oi  the  engine  and  cause  un- 
c(|ual  wear  and  strain. 

This  machine  did  me  rather  good  service, 
and  while  it  had  its  advantages  it  pos- 
sessed many  disadvantages.  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  experiences  with  this  steam  vehicle. 

rRYIXG     TO     CONVERT     A     FIRE     TUBE    INTO    A 
FLASH   BOILER. 

One  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  rode  out  to 
ilic  Soldiers'  Home,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city.  Our  trip  out  was  uneventful,  but 
on  the  return  I  noticed  that  the  water  in 
the  glass  was  gradually  getting  lower,  not- 
withstanding the  by-pass  was  closed.  Not 
having  verj'  far  to  go,  1  thought  I  could 
reach  home  without  running  any  risk.  Birt 
"when  we  say  peace  and  safety,  sudden 
destruction  conicth  upon  us."  Suddenly 
the  fusible  plug  melted  out  and  the  vehicle 
was  hors  de  combat  right  on  one  of  the 
principal  corners  of  the  city.  The  vehicle 
was  taken  to  the  repair  shop,  not  far  away, 
and  a  new  fusible  plug  put  in  place,  but 
when  water  was  pumped  into  the  boiler  it 
was  found  to  be  "leaking  from  nearly 
every  pore."  As  a  result  of  my  attempt 
to  convert  a  fire  tube  boiler  into  a  flash 
boiler.  I  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  car- 
riage for  six  days,  besides  having  to  pay 
quite  a  large  repair  bill  for  rolling  the 
Hues.  This  was  all  due  to  the  strainer  at 
the  exit  from  the  water  tank  becoming 
fouled.  The  strainer  was  removed  and  no 
further  trouble  was  experienced  from  that 
cause.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  if  the 
water  is  run  through  a  fine  meshed 
strainer  when  the  water  tank  is  filled  I 
consider  all  other  strainers  superfluous 
and  really  increasing  the  chances  of  scorch- 
ing the  boiler. 

MANILA    PAP£R    GASKETS. 

Another  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  started 
out  with  the  intention  of  going  to  a 
neighboring  town  about  7  or  8  miles  dis- 
tant. For  several  days  I  had  noticed  a 
hissing  synchronous  with  the  stroke  of  the 
engine,  but  as  nothing  could  be  seen  I 
had  failed  to  locale  the  trouble.  Thinking 
one  of  the  stuffing  boxes  might  be  leaking 
I  lijihtcned  iheni.  but  the  hiss  c<'niinued. 
On  this  occasion  the  noise  became  more 
pronounced,  and  when  climbing  a  rather 
long  hill  the  steam  pressure  declined  so 
rapidly  I  had  to  stop  to  allow  it  to  re- 
cover. We  reached  our  destination  in 
good  lime.  When  returning  I  discovered 
th:il  the  leak  was  in  the  right  hand  cylin- 
dir  luad.  and  by  this  time  had  become  so 
grt.it  that  steam  spurted  through  the  as- 
bestos jacket.  Well,  we  had  lots  of  lime 
to  admire  the  scenery  along  the  route,  for 
at  frequent  intervals  I  had  to  reinforce  the 
crosshcad  pump  with  the  auxiliary  pump, 
or  wait  for  the  steam  pressure  to  run  up. 
We  got  home  all  right,  however.  Later 
inspection  showed  us  that  thick  mnnila 
paper  gaskets  had  been  used.  Determined 
to  obviate  any   future   trouble  because   of 


packing  blowing  out,  soft  sheet  copper 
gaskets  were  fitted  with  complete  success. 
I  tried  sheet  copper  on  my  present  ma- 
chine, but  finally  gave  it  up,  as  it  could 
not  be  made  water  and  gas  tight. 

TIRES    AGAIN. 

The  most  trouble  I  had  was  with  the 
tires,  which  were  of  the  single  tube  va- 
riety. The  right  rear  tire  exploded  out- 
right one  day,  stranding  me  10  miles  from 
home.  For  two  weeks  I  was  minus  the 
use  of  the  vehicle  while  the  tire  was  being 
repaired  at  the  factory.  It  had  been  on 
the  wheel  but  one  week  when  it  burst  the 
second  lime,  while  riding  on  smooth  as- 
phalt. The  tire  was  sent  to  the  factory 
again,  and  after  some  coFrcspondcnce  a 
new  tire  was  furnished,  as  the  old  one 
could  not  be  repaired  satisfactorily.  By 
this  time  I  was  so  disgusted  with  pneu- 
matic tires  that  I  had  a  set  of  wood  ar- 
tillery wheels  with  2  inch  solid  rubber 
tires  fitted  to  the  machine.  I  now  thought 
I  had  reached  the  end  of  tire  troubles,  but 
it  did  not  take  long  tn  find  out  that,  ex- 
cept on  very  smooth  roads,  solid  rubber 
tires  are  not  adapted  to  the  ordinary  auto- 
mobile. No  doubt  they  are  all  right  for 
heavy  trucks,  delivery  wagons,  etc..  where 
the  speed  is  slow,  but  I  never  want  an- 
other solid  rubber  tire  on  a  light  or  me- 
dium weight  automobile.  I  did  not  need  a 
bell,  for  the  rattle  of  the  machine  notified 
people  that  I  was  coming,  and  as  for  the 
jar — well,  it  was  guaranteed  to  settle  one's 
dinner  in  short  order,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly hard  on  the  vehicle.  As  for  wood 
wheels.  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  be- 
cause of  their  elasticity  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  l>e  kept  clean.  From  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view  also  I  consider  them 
superior  to  the  wire  wheel,  as  a  substan- 
tial Inoking  wheel  corresponds  more  with 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  carriage. 

A    Bt.TRNER    LESSON*. 

One-windy  day  last  fall  (igoij  the  pilot 
light  blew  out  and  sprayed  the  burner  full 
of  raw  gasoline.  I  turned  off  the  gas- 
oline and  waited  what  I  supposed  was  a 
reasonable  time  for  it  lo  evaporate.  There 
was  more  gasoline  in  that  burner  than  I 
thought,  for  when  I  aiiempted  tn  light  the 
fire  with  a  match  1  had  plenty  of  excite- 
ment. The  Hamcs  burst  from  under  the 
whole  rear  part  of  the  machine  and,  fanned 
by  the  high  wind,  threatened  to  leave  me 
nothing  but  a  mass  01  warped  scrap  iron. 
1  immediately  became  the  centre  of  a 
highly  interested  crowd  of  observers  on 
street  cars,  wagons  and  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  my  active  movements  furnished 
preat  entertainment  for  them  By  saturat- 
ing the  woodwork  with  six  or  seven  large 
buckets  of  water  I  kept  it  from  igniting 
while  the  gasoline  was  burning.  I  had 
thin  flaps  fitted  into  each  end  of  the  cross 
flue,  but  while  it  retained  the  heat  in  the 
boiler  longer  by  preventing  upward  drafts 
nf  cool  air.  it  had  very  little  effect  in  keep- 
ing the  fin*  from  blowing  out.  After  this 
trying  experience   I   was  always  afraid  to 
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allow  the  machine  to  stand  longer  than  a 
very  few  minutes  with  the  pilot  light  burn- 
ing. 

On  January  i,  1902.  I  put  the  vehicle 
away  for  the  winter,  after  draining  oflF  the 
water  from  boiler,  tanks  and  pipes. 

THE    HYDROCARBON    MOTOR. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1902.  I  sold 
the  carriage  and  turned  my  attention  to 
the  hydrocarbon  variety.  My  next  pur- 
chase was  one  of  a  popular  make  of  gaso- 
line runabouts.  This  machine  I  have  been 
using  in  my  practice  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Nevertheless,  I  have  also  had  some 
"experiences"  with  it.  At  first  the  lubricator 
did  not  lubricate  the  cylinder,  and  before 
the  obstruction  was  located  the  engine  had 
become  overheated  and  softened  the  rub- 
ber packing  in  the  cylinder  head.     Said 

PACKING  BLEW  OUT 

one  evening  about  8:30  o'clock,  while  six- 
teen miles  from  home,  and  three  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station.  I  worked 
several  hours  in  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  cylinder  head,  but  a  refractory  pin  in 
the  cam  shaft  rendered  all  my  eflforts  futile. 
I  had  no  punches  with  me  with  which  to 
drive  out  the  pin,  so,  being  late  at  night, 
with  no  conveniences  at  hand  for  repacking, 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  vehicle  in 
a  carriage  shed  and  walk  three  miles  at 
midnight  to  the  railroad  station,  where  I 
took  the  early  morning  traction  car  for 
home.  Later  that  day.  armed  with  punches 
and  all  necessary  tools,  we  returned  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  after  considerable  labor 
we  removed  the  cylinder  head  and  put  a 
new  gasket  in  place,  using  sheet  asbestos 
with  wire  gauze  inside.  On  the -way  home 
a  thunderstorm  gathered,  and  while  the 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  crashed 
we  ran  a  wild  race  with  the  storm,  but  just 
as  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  city  it  burst 
upon  us  with  all  its  fury  and  we  got  rather 
wet. 

A   BROKEN   WIRK   IN   THE   SPARK  COII,. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  last  I 
took  three  friends  out  riding.  When  al- 
most to  the  corporation  line  the  engine 
suddenly  stopped,  apparently  never  to  go 
again.  I  soon  had  the  usual  large  crowd 
of  curious  spectators  freely  bestowing 
their  advice.  My  friends  were  sent  home 
on  a  traction  car.  an  d  I  began  a  sys- 
tematic investigation.  No  spark  could  be 
secured  at  the  plug.  All  wires  were  traced 
and  found  intact  to  the  coil.  The  cover 
of  the  coil  was  removed  and  the  shellac 
scraped  away,  and  a  broken  wire  found, 
explaining  all  the  trouble.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  good  connection  the 
machine  was  pushed  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  later  towed  home.  The  coil 
manufacturer  supplied  a  new  coil,  as  the 
old  one  could  not  be  made  to  work,  there 
being  evidently  defective  insulation  deeper 
in. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   STEAM    POWER. 

The  chief  objection  to  my  steam  ve- 
hicle was  the  time  it  took  to  get  out  in  the 


morning,  which  to  the  physician  is  a  very 
important  desideratum.  Many  a  beautiful 
day  in  the  summer  of  1901  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  my  vehicle  in  the  stable  be- 
cause of  this.  To  fill  the  tanks,  pump  up 
air,  generate  steam  and  lubricate  the  en- 
gine and  running  gear,  consumed  about 
an  hour.  In  my  gasoline  machine  I  can 
fill  the  tanks  and  oil  the  engine  and  run- 
ning gear  in  fifteen  minutes.  Of  course, 
to  one  who  is  using  the  machine  simply  as 
a  pleasure  vehicle,  the  saving  of  time 
would  not  enter  into  the  question. 

Again,  in  a  steam  vehicle  there  are  too 
many  gauges  to  watch,  and  after  once 
burning  out  my  boiler  I  never  felt  safe 
again. 

Another  very  serious  danger  in  the 
steam  vehicle  is  the  danger  from  fire, 
even  when  one  thinks  he  is  careful.  A 
difficulty  I  had  with  my  steamer  was 
back  firing  when  the  pressure  in  the 
burner  had  been  reduced  by  the  regulator. 
When  regulated,  a  strong  gust  of  wind 
often  blew  out  the  fire  altogether,  so  that 
I  found  the  machine  not  to  be  very  prac- 
tical in  blustery  weather. 

If  the  carriage  was  operated  when  the 
temperature  was  much  below  the  freezing 
point  (as  we  frequently  have  it  in  this 
section  of  the  country),  great  care  and 
watchfulness  were  necessary  to  avoid  freez- 
ing and  bursting  the  water  pipes,  steam 
gauge  and  water  glass. 

On  the  other  hand  steam  is  the  most 
elastic  power  we  have.  It  gives  plenty  of 
reserve  power  for  climbing  hills,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  over  the  gasoline  car- 
riage, although  I  have  never  failed  to 
negotiate  all  the  hills  in  this  vicinity  with 
both  my  machines,  and  some  of  the  hills 
are  about  as  steep  "as  one  cares  to  climb. 
The  positive  reverse  of  the  steam  vehicle 
also  adds  to  the  feeling  of  safety  of  the 
driver,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  more  certain 
method  adopted  of  holding  the  reverse 
lever  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Once  or  twice  I  barely  escaped  having 
serious   accidents  because  the 

ENGINE   REVERSED    ITSELF. 

This  may  look  like  a  small  detail  to  some 
manufacturers,  but  I  can  assure  them  from 
personal  experience  that  it  is  a  very  big 
one  in  the  eyes  of  a  steam  automobile 
driver.  To  one  who  has  operated  a  steam 
vehicle,  its  smooth  running  qualities  and 
ease  of  control  will  always  remain  as  a 
pleasant  memory.  Some  of  the  disad- 
vantages above  alluded  to  have  apparently 
been  done  away  with  by  the  introduction 
of  the  flash  boiler,  but  the  danger  from 
carrying  gasoline  near  an  open  fire  still 
remains. 

SOMK       niS.\m'ANT.-\GES       OF       THK       GASOI.INF. 
MACHINES. 

In  the  gasoline  machines  many  delicate 
adjustments  are  necessary  before  they  will 
run  smoothly  or  even  run  at  all.  The  pro- 
portion of  gasoline  vapor  and  air  must  be 
just  right  under  all  the  varying  conditions 
of   road   use,    and    even    when   vou    think 


everything  is  just  right  the  stubborn  thing 
will  refuse  to  mote.  I  have  had  such  ex- 
periences at  very  inopportune  times.  Then 
all  at  once,  before  you  can  discover  the 
cause  of  the  balk,  the  pesky  thing  starts 
off  as  though  it  had  riot  made  you  feel  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  like  smashing  it  with 
an  axe.  Here  is  where  an  automobile 
throws  the  S.  P.  C.  A.*s  out  of  a  job. 

The  most  susceptible  to  derangetnent  is 
the  electrical  part  of  the  outfit  for  the 
production  of  the  spark.  So  many  things 
can  happen,  from  the  breaking  of  a  wire 
inside  the  coil  or  a  short  circuit  there  to 
the  loosening  of  a  connection  anywhere  in 
the  circuit,  or  a  short  circuiting  in  the 
spark  plug  by  a  crack  in  the  porcelain  in- 
sulation, deposition  of  carbon,  oil  or  vapor 
of  water.  One  can  only  acquire  the  faculty 
of  preventing  or  overcoming  these  by  ex- 
perience. Theory  is  all  well  enough,  but 
it  is  practice  that  makes  the  adept.  I  am 
learning  something  new  about  my  machine 
nearly  every  day. 

PROTECTED    WIRES. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  abolish  the  coil 
with  its  delicate  and  easily  disturbed  ad- 
justments from  the  jump  spark  system. 
Anyway  the  wiring  should  be  better  pro- 
tected from  oil  and  weather.  I  had  a  short 
circuit  produced  by  oil  soaking  through 
the  insulation  where  three  wires  ran  to- 
gether. By  taking  out  the  defective  wire 
and  putting  in  three  separately  insulated 
wires  the  difficulty  was  remedied.  Besides. 
I  enclosed  the  wires  in  an  oil  and  water 
proof  covering  to  make  them  absolutely 
secure.  It  would  cost  but  a  few  cents 
more  to  attend  to  these  matters  when  the 
machine  is  being  assembled,  and  the  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  would  be  worth  .ten 
times  the  cost. 

After  a  50  mile  trip  .one  afternoon 
through  a  great  deal  of  mud,  I  found  the 
engine  and  clutches  full  of  mud  and  grit. 
It  took  me  two  or  three  hours  to  clean 
the  machine.  I  had  a  light  galvanized 
iron  casing  made  to  fit  under  the  engine, 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  nuisance. 

TREAD    AND    WHEEL    BASE. 

A  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  riding  re- 
sult s  from  a  narrow  tread  and  a  short 
wheel  base.  Because  of  the  former  the 
vehicle  fails  to  track  in  the  wheel  ruts  of 
the  ordinary  country  road,  and  the  wheels 
of  one  side  must  run  on  the  rough  part 
of  the  road.  The  resultant  strain  and 
jolting  are  very  hard  on  the  machine  as 
well  as  the  passengers.  A  short  wheel 
base  produces  unnecessary  pitching  and 
jolting  in  running  over  "thankee  mams" 
and  especially  in  crossing  street  car  and 
railroad  tracks  in  cities.  My  own  ma- 
chine could  be  very  materially  improved 
by  lengthening  the  wheel  base  a  foot  or 
more. 

CITV    VF.RSIS    COUNTRY    I'SE. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I  consider 
city  use  of  automobiles  harder  on  the  ma- 
chines than  country  use.  In  the  city  the 
clutches  are   constantly  being  thrown  oat 


a<l   in  and   Uic  brakes   applied   to  avoid 

dllisions.    Then    there    is    the     frequent 

I'ossing  oi  street  car  tracks,  and  last,  but 

D(    least     by    any    means,    in    the    paved 

ccis  there   arc   usually   many  cross   rut* 

ad    holes    where    the    pavement    is    worn 

ray.     Under    these   circumstances   a    ve- 

ide   is  srion   racked  to  pieces.     Many   of 

iir   unpaved   streets  are   worse   than   any 

nud  road  1  ever  saw. 

Some  time  ago  J  noticed  inquiries  in 
Tbe  Ho»3eless  Aoe  as  to  the  gain  in 
:iwrr  in  Oldf^mobiles  by  the  use  nf  a 
Eiufflcr  cut-out  rw«»  or  three  months 
Iftcr  receiving  my  machine  I  had  a  cut-out 
put  on  and  wns  surprised  at  the  increase 
in  power  and  speed  when  the  cut-out  is 
used.     I    have    never   made   accurate    cal- 

Ictilations.  but  I  believe  I  gain  between 
pnc-baU  and  one  horse  power.  In  fact.  1 
Mck  up  speed  while  climbing  hills.  Until 
P  had  thi«;  cut-iiut  put  on  I  never  realized 
how  much  back  pressure  there  is  in  an 
engine  «iUcccssiuHy  muffled.  In  addition 
to  the  gain  in  power  I  find  the  engine  runs 
Doler,  due.  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the 
^lifKier  is  able  to  completely  empty  itself 
the  hot  vva>te  gases. 

yfKtUiTtSO  ANO  SiXlHTBSMtCE  EXPENSE. 


The  steam  machine  was  run  about  1.700 

ilcs  irom  June  5,  1901.  till  January  i,  190J 

chat  time  <v  gallons  of  gasoline  were 

tnsamed.     costing     $25.12.      This     gives 

>om  75^  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline.   The 

incating  oil  used  cost  $3.65.  a  total  op- 

traiing   rxpense   of  $->8.77.   or   a   cost   per 

sile  of  1.7  cents.     Repairs  and  changes  on 

We   machine    during    this    same    time    cost 

[}i50.i3,  a  grand  total  of  $179,  a  total  cost 

iprr  mile  of  lo'/j  cents.     This  is  not  count- 

itig  m  the  interest  on  the  first  investment. 

nor  the   depreciation   in  the  value  of  the 

machine  by  wear  and  tear. 

Thr  gasoline  vehicle  from  the  first  pan 
oi  May,  1902.  up  to  December  I.  1902. 
Itt*  been  run  at  a  conservative  estimate 
itiotn  2.500  miles.  There  is  no  odometer 
<m  the  carnage,  so  the  mileage  is  figured 
wp  tmm  the  average  daily  mileage.  Gaso- 
line consumed,  113  gallons,  costing  $13.56; 
Inbncating  oil  and  grease,  75  cents,  a  total 
'^  $14-31.  giving  an  operating  cost  per  mile 
<*i  a  little  over  one-half  cent.  During  this 
*»me  time  I  spent  for  repairs,  improvc- 
fnftits  and  supplies  $35.96.  and  for  new  bat- 
'ffi««  $530.  a  grand  total  of  $55-57,  or  a 
'lul  cost  per  mile  of  nearly  2  1-3  cents. 
Prom  appearances  I  will  need  a  couple  of 
"t*  lires  before  next  summer  is  well  ad- 
ir>nced.  Counting  in  the  interest  on  the 
™onty  invested  for  six  months,  the  cost 
per  mtle  IS  about  3  cents.  If  the  original 
pnet  of  the  machine  is  incluaed,  the  total 
^"W  per  mile  is  .w  cents. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say:  Give  me  an 
*nio(nobilc  rather  than  a  horse  for  my 
''teiness.  and  let  that  machine  be  of  the 
*"nplesi  kind  that  will  do  the  work,  and  of 
•"fdjutn  power,  from  5  to  10  horse  power. 


fly    Experience  with    Automobiles. 

By  a.  H.  Creps,  M.  D. 
Alter  having  taken  several  automobile 
journals  for  some  months.  I  decided  I 
wanted  an  automobile.  .\nd  as  I  had  been 
running  a  gasoline  engine  for  several  years 
in  a  shop  which  I  have  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment !  thought  the  automobile  with  a 
gasoline  engine  for  motive  power  would 
be  the  "proper  caper,"  so  I  bought  a  sec- 
ond hand  gasoline  machine  for  $500  Sec- 
ond trip  out  with  it  I  broke  the  bearings 
on  the  intermediate  shaft,  and  decided  to 
send  the  machine  to  the  factory  for  a  gen- 
eral overhauling,  which  the  maker  gave  it 
for  $147.89  (I  believe  that  was  the  figure), 
and  returned  the  machine  to  nir  On  run- 
ning home  from  Lima,  while  going  at 
about  an  18  mile  clip,  and  wbcre  there  are 
large  ditches  on  cither  side  of  the  road. 
the  steering  rod  broke,  and  fearing  a  sud- 
den dart  for  one  of  the  ditches.  I  told  my 
father,  who  was  with  me.  to  jump,  and  I 
jumped.  In  jumping  my  coat  sleeve  caught 
on  the  larger  of  the  friction  clutch  levers, 
which  threw  me  under  the  machine,  the 
muffler  striking  me  in  the  back,  and  laying 
me  up  for  about  three  days,  and  I  still 
carry  a  large  scar  and  a  weak  back  as  a 
result.  The  machine  ran  down  one  of  the 
ditches  and  up  against  a  fence  with  no 
further  damage.  I  .sold  the  above  machine 
for  $600  and  the  following  spring  bought 
a  new  light  steamer  for  $760.  Talk  about 
trouble,  this  machine  gave  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  joint  or  a  nut  or  any 
portion  of  it  that  I  did  not  have  to  over- 
haul or  fix  in  some  way.  And  I  never 
came  in  without  having  to  put  in  from  one 
to  ihree  spokes.  Later  on  I  equipped  this 
machine  with  an  air  pump,  the  exhaust 
from  which  sounded  like  the  exhaust  from 
a  mogul  freight  engine  going  over  a 
heavy  grade,  so  that  I  had  to  put  on  a 
mufller.  made  out  of  a  piece  of  3  inch  tin 
water  spout,  16  inches  long,  which  reme- 
died the  trouble.  T  also  put  on  a  sight 
feed  lubricator,  trying  about  liah'  a  dozen 
different  kinds,  none  of  which  proved  a 
success.  I  believe  in  a  mechanical  feed 
oiler,  or  in  feeding  the  oil  to  the  main 
steam  pipe  before  the  steam  enters  the 
cylinders.  I  also  put  on  a  3  inch  chime 
steam  whistle,  that  worked  by  pu5hing  a 
lever  with  the  foot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  This  made  a  good  signal  for  notify- 
ing farmers  in  wagons,  also  in  the  city, 
for  in  the  city  the  gong  sounds  so  much 
like  a  street  car  gong  that  people  imagine 
on  hearing  it,  if  they  are  off  the  track, 
they  are  all  right;  but  the  whistle  was  sure 
to  attract  attention.  Then  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  toot  the  whistle.  Some  cities, 
however,  prohibit  such  "noise,"  so  they 
cannot  be  used  everywhere.  The  horns 
now  being  extensively  used  are  not  loud 
enough.  I  also  put  on  a  morocco  lined  top. 
costing  $ti.  which  answered  the  purpose 
and  looked  as  well  as  though  it  had  cost 
more;  a  steam  jet  pump  and  hose  to  con- 
nect to  the  water  tank,  which  would  fill 
the  water  tank  in  five  minutes  and  proved 


a  very  handy  accessory,  and  a  number  of 
minor  improvements  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Sold  this  machine  to  my  father 
for  $800.  who  afterward  sold  it  for  $450. 

Last  July  I  bought  another  gasoline  ma- 
chine with  single  cylinder  engine,  which  I 
have  run  about  500  miles  and  which  I  will 
exchange  m  ihe  spring  for  a  runabout  of 
the  same  make,  equipped  with  a  double 
cylinder,  8  horse  power  gasoline  engine. 

From  past  experience  I  can  say  without 
a  doubt  that  the  light  gasoline  machine, 
with  double  cylinders  and  ample  i>ower. 
say  8  horse  power  to  a  rig  weighing  i.ioo 
pounds,  is  the  machine  for  a  physician's 
use.  I  can  now  do  the  same  work  I  for- 
merly did  with  the  horse  in  half  the  time 
and  with  more  pleasure.  The  right  kind 
of  a  gasoline  machine,  such  as  I  have  just 
described,  is  always  ready  day  and  night, 
while  the  steam  machine  requires  time  to 
get  ready,  will  not  go  as  far  on  one  filling 
uf  the  tanks  and  is  more  likely  to  freeze 
m  winter.  Electric  machines,  on  account 
of  their  short  running  distance  on  one 
charge,  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all  for 
a  country  physician's  use. 

In  regard  to  tires,  after  using  a  number 
of  makes  of  both  single  and  double  lube 
tires,  I  think  the  double  tube  clincher  the 
only  tire  to  use.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  lamps.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  good  acetylene  lamps  on  the  ma*" 
ket.  so  far  as  lighi  is  concerned,  but  they 
arc  too  troublesome  to  get  ready  and 
keep  ready,  especially  for  an  urgent  night 
call. 


A  Light  Gasoline  riachine  in  a  Wis- 
consin   Doctor's    Practice. 
By  J.  O.  Newbll.  M.  D. 

After  running  a  gasoline  automobile 
nearly  tw<t  seasons  I  am  as  much  of  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  as  ever,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  nice  piece  of  machinery  to 
run  and  take  care  of.  but  also  because  it 
is  the  most  eflicieni  and  economical  man- 
ner for  a  physician  to  make  his  profes- 
sional visits.  In  the  year  and  three  months 
that  I  have  had  my  machine  I  have  been 
hauled  home  only  twice,  and  there  have 
been  very  few  days  on  whici)  I  have  not 
used  my  vehicle  to  some  extent.  The  first 
time  this  happened  it  was  due  to  the  cylin- 
der gasket  blowing  out.  This  was  01  the 
regular  sheet  rubber  packing  and  was  the 
same  as  that  found  on  the  engine  when  1 
received  the  rig  from  the  makers.  I  was 
told  to  use  asbestos,  giving  both  it  and 
the  metal  surface  a  coating  of  a  mixture 
of  shellac,  varnish  and  graphite.  I  have 
never  had  a  gasket  blow  out  tjr  leak  that 
was  made  and  put  together  in  this  manner, 
and  can  recommend  this  method  of  fixing 
the  trouble  when  the  head  and  cylinder  are 
cast  in  separate  pieces. 

The  last  time  I  was  hauled  home  both 
steering  knuckles  broke  near  the  ball  bear- 
ings. The  company  virtually  admitted 
that    tb"   knuckles   were   too   light    for   the 


A     SfBUkllAN     Hu\^lilA.\ 

rig  by  replacing  them  free  of  charge  on  all 
rigs  they  had  put  out  previously. 

[  think  tire  traublcs  will  give  one  more 
to  think  about  than  anything  else.  The 
machine  1  have  is  a  lighi  Hg.  weighing 
between  700  and  800  pounds,  and  was  fit- 
ted with  single  tube  tires,  which  began  to 
bother  by  leaking  around  the  lugs.  I  sent 
one  of  them  back  to  the  factory  to  be  re- 
paired, but  it  only  remained  air  tight  a 
few  days  after  it  was  returned,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  try  and  fix  it  myself  and  save 
the  express  charges,  which  were  consider- 
able. I  secured  some  rim  cement,  such  as 
is  used  to  apply  bicycle  tires  to  rims,  and 
dissolved  it  in  gasoline,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  heat,  making  it  about  the  consistency 
of  syrup.  Then  by  removing  the  inside 
of  the  valve  this  can  be  easily  injected 
into  the  tire  by  using  a  small  bicycle  pump. 
This  will  stop  any  small  pin-hole  leaks,  and 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  small  leaks  bothered 
the  most.  If  the  tire  got  cut  so  badly 
that  I  could  not  use  this  method.  I  bought 
a  thin  inner  tube,  cut  the  tire  open  about 
4  inches  at  the  valve,  washed  out  the 
cement  I  had  put  in  and  made  a  double 
tube  tire  of  it.  I  have  three  tires  fixed  in 
this  manner  and  my  tire  expense  has  been 
less  than  $15  so  far.  not  counting  one  ex- 
tra tire  r  bought  so  as  to  always  have  one 
on  hand. 

Occasionally  the  electrical  connections 
will  get  contaminated  and  require  cleaning, 
and  in  doing  this  I  look  carefully  for 
broken  wires,  i  have  had  a  partially 
broken  -wire  bother  me  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore I  could  locate  the  trouble.  The  en- 
gine will  run  with  a  wire  in  this  condition, 
but  as  soon  a.s  some  power  is  wanted  it 
will  stop,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  trou- 
bles to  locate,  as  one  will  naturally  think 
the  batteries  are  weak  until  he  gets  a  new 
set  and  looks  further. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  we  have  in  Wis- 
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consin  is  the  cold  weather  prevailing  for 
four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  and  we 
have  to  be  careful  on  particularly  cold 
days  not  to  leave  our  rigs  out  too  long,  or 
upon  returning  we  may  find  the  pump  in- 
operative and  the  water  refusing  to  circu- 
late. In  this  connection  I  do  not  sec  why 
some  preparation  of  oil  could  not  be  used 
in  place  of  water  to  radiate  the  heat  from 
the  engine.  I  understand  some  such  ma- 
terial is  being  used  in  stationary  engines, 
and  would  like  to  hear  something  on  the 
subject  through  your  valuable  publication. 
I  have  not  tried  the  calcium  chloride 
preparation,  but  believe  I  have  read  that  it 
would  freeze  when  the  temperature  is 
around  zero,  and  that  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  here  during  about  four  months  of 
the  year. 

I  think  the  ideal  automobile  for  a  phy- 
sician in  this  city  is  one  weighing  about 
1.000  pounds,  having  a  single  cylinder  en- 
gine capable  of  developing  6  or  7  horse 
power,  provided  with  two  speeds  ahead 
and  reverse,  the  greatest  speed  possible 
being  not  more  than  25  miles  an  hour  and 
the  lower  gear  capable  of  taking  the  rig 
up  a  20  per  cent,  grade  with  two  heavy 
persons.  The  seat  should  be  amply  wide 
for  two,  and  accommodate  three  persons 
should  necessity  demand  it.  Such  a  rig 
could  do  the  work  of  two  horses  and  be 
just  as  reliable,  provided  a  man  knew 
something  about  tlie  machine  himself;  and 
if  one  takes  complete  charge  of  it,  it  will 
cost  less  than  the  expense  of  one  horse. 

I  am  aware  that  a  double  cylinder  en- 
gine will  run  with  considerably  less  vibra- 
tion than  the  single  cylinder  one  and  will 
develop  more  power  for  the  weight,  but. 
certainly,  one  explosive  apparatus  is  easier 
to  manage  than  two,  and  the  latter  must 
of  necessity  cost  more  to  run ;  therefore 
for  general  utility  I  advocate  the  single 
cylinder  machine. 


Automobile  Experience  in  a  Western, 
City. 

By  Dr.  Charles  H.  Lemon. 

rhc  automobile  in  large  cities  has  be^ 
come  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  busy  prac- 
titioner. .\fter  two  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  kind  oi  a  machine  a  doctor  should 
own  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  work.  Where  a  doctor  is  en- 
gaged in  a  strictly  family  practice  in  a 
large  city,  and  therefore  has  no  need  of  an 
"iffice  in  the  central  business  portion  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  miles  he  travels  per 
day  is  much  less  than  the  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  special  work,  such  as  insurance 
examiners  and  corporation  surgeons,  whose 
duty  takes  them  to  all  parts  of  a  city.  With 
this  latter  class  the  question  of  time  is  an 
important  one.  and  everything  connected 
with  the  machine  must  be  made  secondary 
10  the  important  factor  of  lime  saving. 

With  automobiles,  as  with  everything 
else,  that  which  saves  lime  costs  money; 
90  that  to  the  man  who  has  more  time  than 
money  and  who  wants  an  automobile,  but 
hesitates  about  purchasing  one  because  he 
does  not  know  how  great  the  expense  of 
maintenance  will  be.  the  economical  plan  is 
to  purchase  a  light  machine  of  standard 
make,  willi  4  or  5  liorse  power,  weighing 
not  to  exceed  i.ooo  pounds,  and  costing 
not  to  exceed  $600.  with  small  pneumatic 
tires;  this  will  proye  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. These  machines  may  be  seen  every 
day  on  our  streets,  and  the  cost  of  repairs 
is  proportionately  low.  They  have  suffi- 
cient horse  power  to  carry  one  man 
through  bad  roads,  and  being  small,  one 
man  can  handle  them  in  adjusting  parts 
which  may  get  out  of  order. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEANLINESS.  I 

If.  however,  the  matter  of  time  is  essen- 
tial and  the  cost  of  maintenance  secondary. 
it  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  light  weight  ma- 
chine for  various  reasons.     A  doctor  who 
keeps  a  heavy  machine,  weighing  between 
1.200  and  2,000  pounds,  will  have  business 
enough  to  warrant  his  keeping  a  man  ro 
rare    for    it.     Where    the    doctor    and    his 
man     ride     constantly     together,      greater 
horse  power  is  needed.    When  an  accident 
happens  to  a  standard  two  passenger  ma- 
chine,  it   is   necessary   for   a   physician  to 
have  a  man  with  him  who  is  prepared  to 
adjust    the    machine.     There    is    a    dcfinitf 
amount  of  dirty  work  about  an  automobile. 
however  carefully  constructed,  that  a  busv 
practitioner  should  not  get  his  hands  into 
The  starting  of  the  engine  and  the  stopping 
and  placing  the  engine  at  dead  centre  all 
consume  time   and  are   annoying,   though 
irifles  in  themselves.     Where  one  has  many 
^lops  to   make,  thih   in  itself  becomes  a* 
troublesome   as   hitching   a   horse.     There 
:4rc  many  things  which   may  nappen  to  a 
machine  at  any  moment,  which  add  noth- 
ing to  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  necessitate 
getting   one's   self   mixed    up    with    engine 
grease  and  mud  out  of  all   proportion  10 
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th«  extent  of  the  accident  itseli.  To  illus- 
:raic:  The  set  screw  which  fixes  one-half 
ui  our  rear  axle  worked  loose  and  allowed 
ihe  shaft  to  come  out  of  the  tubing.  Noth- 
ing broke,  but  wc  were  delayed  half  an 
hour,  and  before  wc  succeeded  in  replacing 
the  shaft  in  the  key  of  ihc  differential,  the 
hands  uf  the  chauffeur  were  tilled  with 
fjgreasc  and  hts  clothing  with  mud.  An- 
other time  the  cam  which  regulates  the 
tiring  became  loosened,  necessitating  get- 
ting under  the  machine  on  the  road,  and 
MKhiening  three  set  screws  in  the  most  in- 
convenient place  imaginable,  between  a 
Urge  flywlifcl  and  the  engine. 

Nothmg  looks  worse  than  a  finely  made 
chine  that  is  badly  cared  for.  A  physi- 
cian whose  buggy  and  harne«.s  and  cloth- 
mg  are  alike  shabby  and  dirty,  can  never 
expect  to  attract  the  better  class  of  patients. 
Nor  do  patients  or  anyone  else  care  to  see 
a  dirty  automobile  stop  m  front  of  their 
houses. 

The    writer   owns     a     machine     weighing 
1,800    pounds    that    he    has    operated    for 
nearly   two  years.     It  has  always  been  well 
uken   care   of,  and   has   been   used   almost 
exclusively  in  a  city  practice.      The    man 
who   cares    for   it    had   no    special    training 
nther  than  having  been  trained  on  a  farm  to 
use  labor  saving  niachincr>-.      He    readily 
adapted  himself  to  this  work,  but  finds  that 
il  take5  as  much  time  to  care  for  this  ma- 
chine as  he  formerly  spent  caring  for  two 
horses.      The  machine   is    scldum    out    of 
condition  on  this  account.     Parts  are  care- 
folly    inspected,    thoroughly    cleaned    and 
oiled  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work. 

THE    ETERNAL    QUESTION. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  do  you 
hive  any   trouble   with    the   machine?     In 
[  an**cring  this  question  one's  pride  is  some- 
what touched,  and  the  answer,  it  is  feared. 
li  not  alway:^  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
h'  one  would  reflect  a  moment  such  a  ques- 
tion would   never  be   asked.     An  automo- 
bile is  a  delicate  piece  of  niechanisnv  and 
otily  an  extensive  experience  can  leach  one 
iww  many   things   may   go   wrong   with   it. 
t^ut  this    should   cause   no    discouragement 
Mnce  only  nnc   thing    happens    at    a    time. 
When   the   defect   1%   remedied    il   i^   apt   to 
rrmain  fixed  for  a  long  time.     The  experi- 
ence gained  in  keeping  the  mfichinc  in  per- 
fect repair   is  what  gives  an  operator  con- 
Woice  when  he  goes  from  home  on  a  tour. 
If  he  has  not  mastered  his  machine  by  hav 
ing  personally  superintended   its  repair  and 
idjustmenl.  he  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  and 
^his  subsequent  experience  will  prove  costly. 
The  only  plan  for  the  owner  of  a  good  ma- 
chine to  follow  is  to  allow  nothing  to  re- 
main on  the  machine  which  is  known  10  be 
defective,  and  when  the  machine  shows  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  lack  of  adjustment 
tie  should  no!  rest  until  he  has  sought  out 
,lhe  difficulty  and  remedied  it. 

THE  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

In  a  machine  of  the  heavier  type  the 
<r«!  expense  is  the  tires.  A  single  set 
fasts  on  an  average  one  year,  as  wc  cover 


about  D.ooo  miles  ui  that  time.  Since  the 
manufacturerb  have  put  on  the  market  the 
repair  outfit  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  the  tires  vulcanized  to  repair  a  pimc- 
lurc,  and  our  experience  has  been  most 
satisfactory  m  the  use  of  the  repair  outfit. 
The  tires  are  4  inch  pneumatics,  and  one 
tire  recently  was  punctured  twice  within 
ten  days.  The  vulnerability  of  pneumatic 
tires  to  puncture  is  greater  in  wer  weather 
than  in  dry.  A  nail  on  a  hard  road,  if 
^traight,  is  nut  likely  to  cause  damage.  On 
a  muddy  road  the  same  nail  sinks  down 
till  suddenly  arrested  by  the  firm  ground 
below,  and  at  the  moment  of  arrest  ilic 
tire  plunges  into  it.  We  ran  our  machine 
eight  months  without  a  pucture,  and  then 
during  the  early  spring  five  pimctures  oc- 
curred in   three  weeks. 

SPARKtNC    PLUG    AXD    BATTERIES. 

The  two  important  icaturcs  that  must  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  are  the  sparking  plug 
and  the  batteries.  Every  machine  should 
havL*  two  sets  of  batteries.  So  that  if  any- 
thing happens  to  one  set  the  other  may  be 
switched  on.  If  care  is  taken  to  solder  all 
wire  connections  little  or  no  trouble  will 
be  experienced  on  the  road,  and  in  our 
practice  wc  use  the  second  set,  which  is 
made  up  of  small  dry  cells,  to  ring  a  bell 
instead  of  using  a  horn,  and  this  set  is 
never  used  to  fire  the  charge  except  in  an 
emergency. 

We  use  the  make  and  break  spark,  and 
find  it  both  satisfactory  and  economical. 

NEVER    RETURNS    TO    HONSES. 

.After  a  physician  has  had  even  a  limited 
experience  with  automobiles  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  go  back  to  horses.  The  lime 
saved  is  so  enormous  that  the  matter  of 
expense,  even  though  great,  becomes  of 
secondary  importance.  Some  very  in- 
structive articles  have  been  written  by 
physicians,  giving  the  expense  of  opera- 
lion  that  are  certainly  reliable,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  matter  of  expense  is   in 


direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  use  the 
machine  is  put  to.  For  a  heavy  machine 
$35  per  month  for  gasoline,  oil  and  repairs 
ior  an  average  of  jo  miles  a  day  is  not  ex- 
cesstvc.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
machine  can  be  successfully  operated  for  a 
less  amount  over  rough  city  streets,  which 
lakes  the  life  out  oi  tires.  With  the  light 
weight  cheap  machine*  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion will  be  less  by  one-half  at  least,  but 
the  same  service  cannot  be  had.  It  is  the 
old  questiop  of  factory  made  versus  hand 
made  road  wagons  over  again.  There  are 
many  doctors  practicing  medicine  success- 
fully and  economically  m  $40  road  wagons, 
hut  they  do  not  use  two  horses  nor  con- 
stantly have  a  coachman  with  them,  nor 
do  they  drive  in  and  out  of  car  tracks  and 
over  crossings  and  the  rough  paving 
blocks  of  the  large  cities, 

TUE    AUTOMOBILE    QUESTIO.V 

resolves  itself  fairly  into  the  proposition 
what  arc  you  willing  tu  pay  for  it.  The 
writer  would  advise  the  man  of  small  in- 
come to  buy  a  light  automoible  that  ex- 
perience has  proven  successful.  He  would 
also  advise  him  to  beware  of  home  made 
machines,  experimental  machines  and 
junk  machines.  The  replacing  of  broken 
parts  is  an  easy  matter  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  a  large  manufacturer.  They  are 
accurately  machined  and  fit  perfectly 

The  electric  car  became  a  good  substi- 
tute for  the  man  whose  practice  required 
the  keeping  of  a  single  horse.  The  light 
machine  will  supplanr  the  electric  car 
again  with  this  same  individual.  Let  us 
understand  that  the  automobile  is  a  prac- 
tical success,  and  lei  the  writer  assure  his 
readers  that  even  $35  per  month  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  aside  from  a  man's. 
wage^.  is  not  extravagant  if  a  physician's 
practice  would  warrant  the  keeping  of 
three  horses. 

The  writer  and  his  chauffeur  read  wcek- 
Iv  The  Horseless  .Xce.  and  have  learned 
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from  It  many  proAcablc  lessons.  We  have 
learned  i>ne  by  one  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  oi  adjustment  of  working 
parts  from  the  thoughtful  papers  uf  Mr. 
Clnugh,  The  man  who  owns  an  automo- 
bile and  IS  not  a  subscriber  to  a  first  class 
automobile  journal  i?  as  badly  off  as  the 
doctor  who  docs  not  subscribe  to  a  first 
class  medical  journal. 

The  automobile  industry  has  reached  a 
point  in  its  development  which  brings  the 
automobile  within  reach  of  the  man  of 
comparatively  small  means  as  well  as  ihe 
millit)naire,  and  experience  has  proven  the 
automobile  to  be  so  elastic  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  various  wants  of  users  thai  it 
is  no  longer  a  question,  will  the  automubile 
do  the  work  for  a  physician  as  reliably  as 
was  formerly  done  by  horses,  but  how 
much  can  we  alTord  to  invest  that  it  may 
be  d»inc  better  than  it  was  ever  possible  ro 
do  with  horses. 


riy  Automobile  ver<:us  My  Horse. 

H\    Du.   .\.   L.  Smkuley. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  brief  expo- 
sition of  my  experience  1  wish  to  say 
that,  lesi  there  be  some  misundcrstandmg 
as  to  my  knowledge  of  nrachinery.  I  liad 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  mechanics  pre- 
vious to  acquiring  ownership  of  an  automo- 
bile. 1  possessed  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
construction  of  an  engine,  had  seen  but 
few  automobiles,  and  had  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  one  until  I  re- 
ceived my  own  machine  in  August.  1901. 

It  came  to  me  jiartly  ^et  up.  There  was 
no  book  of  instructions,  and  I  had  nothing 
by  which  I  could  be  guided  in  an  attempt  to 
put  the  machine  together.  However.  I  did 
put  it  into  proper  shape,  and  in  a  very  rea- 
sonable space  of  time,  f  felt  that  the  oper- 
ation <if  it  at  first  should  he  entrusited  to 
skilled  hands.  I  employed  an  engineer 
from  a  local  factory  to  test  the  machine  and 
make  the  initial  run.  It  was  placed  on 
skids;  the  water,  gasoline  and  air  tanks 
were  filled,  and  after  a  scries  of  attempts 
wc  succeeded  in  getting  a  fire  under  the 
boiler,  which,  by  the  way.  we  had  partly 
filled   with  water  with   the  hand   pump 

A -i  ^o« m  as  sufficicn t  steam  hari  been 
generated  the  machine  began  to  run,  but 
fortunately  it  was  yet  on  !^kids  and  cotiltl 
not  run  away.  The  machine  could  not  be 
properly  controlled  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  close  the  throttle  valve.  The  fire 
was  put  out  and  experimenting  abandoned 
for  the  time  being. 

The  following  day  the  engineer  tightened 
the  throttle  valve  and  another  effort  was 
made  lo  start  the  machine.  Steam  went  up 
to  iHo  pounds,  the  fire  was  controlled  l)y 
the  automatic  regulator  and  everything 
seemed  favoral»le  for  a  successful  first  run. 

We  took  the  machine  from  the  skids. 
and  taking  our  seats  the  engineer  slowly 
opened  the  throttle  with  the  engine  in  re- 
verse action,  and  as  the  machine  moved  a 
little  too  fast  at  first  he  attempted  10  5hut 
oflF  the    steam.     The  result    was    that    the 


throttle  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
machine  ran  into  a  wooden  fence,  tearing 
iluwn  about  .20  feet  before  it  was  stopped. 
The  engineer  was  white  with  fear.  He 
jumped  from  the  machine  and  although  I 
had  received  a  nerve  twisting  scare  i  was 
-•atisfied.  as  soon  as  1  could  collect  my 
wits,  with  the  way  the  machine  was  acting. 

We  found  that  no  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  machine.  The  engineer,  however. 
was  afraid  and  could  not  be  induced  to  en- 
ter it  again.  I  was  very  certain  the  ma- 
chine was  all  right  and  determined  lo 
master  it.  I  took  the  throttle  and  steering 
bar.  and  was  surprised  at  the  perfect  con- 
trol I  had  o\er  the  machine.  I  had  never 
before  handled  the  throttle  of  an  engine, 
and  probably  it  was  my  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  engines  that  prevented  my  mak- 
ing the  engineer's  mistake,  for  the  throttle 
of  my  auto  closed  exactly  the  reverse  of 
other  types  of  engines. 

My  accidental  discovery  of  how  to  con 
trot  the  engine  gave  me  immediate  con'n- 
dencc.  and  I  have  never  had  any  fear  ot 
the  machine  since  that  first  moment,  and  I 
declare  without  hesitation  that  I  have  al- 
ways since  then  felt  safer  in  my  machine 
that  I  ever  did  behind  any  horse.  This  15 
because  I  know  the  machine  will  do  ex- 
actly and  instantly  what  I  make  it  do. 
while  no  horse  can  be  depended  upon  for 
certain  and  immediate  action  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

tlUKNER   TROL'Bt,E. 

From  August.  1901,  I  began  the  almost 
constant  use  of  my  automobile.  My  first 
trouble  with  it  occurred  about  ;t  month  af- 
ter I  commenced  it?!  use,  when  the  burner 
began  ro  back  fire.  Since  then  I  have  fre- 
quently been  compelled  to  remove  the 
burner  and  tighten  a  few  air  flues  to  pre- 
vent this  hack  firing,  and  I  consider  my 
burner  the  weakest  point  in  the  construction 
of  the  entire  apparatus. 

I  have  Used  my  machine  almost  con- 
stanify  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
weather.  I  have  nm  it  nigh  I  and  day  on 
the  streets  of  our  city,  which  are  rougher 
than  any  country  roads  that  I  have  ever 
<een.  and  which  are  seldom  free  from  ifiud 
or  dust  of  great  depth.  I  have  run  it  on 
the  snow  when  the  temperature  was  so 
low  the  f.lcam  gauge  was  constantly  frozen 
while  running,  thawing  out  again  when  a 
stop   was   made. 

My  machine  has  readily  climbed  any 
grade  that  I  have  yet  encountered,  and  one 
hill  in  particular  aflforded  an  excellent  test 
of  the  power  and  strength  of  the  machine. 
This  hill  rose  50  feet,  in  a  distance  of  100 
yards,  and  was  covered  with  loose  gravel. 
I  did  not  expect  to  succeed  in  my  attempt 
lo  mount  this  elevation,  but  the  machine 
went  rapidly  and  steadily  upward  without 
the  least  indication  of  stopping.  I  readily 
passed  horse  vehicles  going  up.  I  have 
climbcil  one  of  the  largest  and  steepest 
grades  in  this  section  of  the  country,  with 
three  persons  in  the  machine,  the  combined 
weight  of   whom   was   fully  500  pounds. 


l>OE5  ALL  HJS  WORK   WITH   JT. 

I  can  do  all  of  my  outdoor  work  with 
my  automobile  in  less  than  one-third  the 
time  It  required  with  my  horse.  I  can  get 
up  steam  and  be  away  on  my  professional 
calls  in  less  time  than  I  could  ever  have 
my  horse  delivered  at  my  downtown  office 
from  the  livery  where  I  kept  the  animal. 
and  make  a  trip  in  one-third  the  lime  it 
was  ever  possible  to  make  it  with  a  horse. 

I  always  took  a  keen  delight  in  driving 
a  spirited,  speedy  horse,  but  the  sensation 
of  exhilaration  I  experienced  in  driving 
my  auto  is  infinitely  greater  than  I  could 
obtain  in  holding  the  reins  over  a  horse. 


EXPENSE. 

Regarding  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  auto  I  can  say  that  for  the  first  year 
it  was  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  one  horse  and  buggy 
The  item  of  expense  for  repairs  for  the 
year  did  not  amount  lo  what  it  cost  me  to 
keep  my  horse  properly  shod  for  a  cor- 
responding period. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  coi 
fort  in  a  knowledge  that  when  I  leave  my 
automobile  while  making  a  professional  call 
I  will  not  on  returning  find  it  has  taken 
fright  at  a  street  car  or  a  flying  piece  of 
paper  and  run  away,  creating  wreckage  and 
havoc. 

OBJECTIONS. 

My  chief  (ibjections  to  the  auto,  which 
may  seem  trivial  to  many  readers,  are:  The 
grease  spots  from  the  machinery  whi^h  1 
am  constantly  accumulating  upon  my 
clothing,  and  the  remarks  of  inspired 
idiots,  who  would  like  lo  own  an  auto  but 
can't,  and  who  are  always  coming  forward 
to  make  remarks  about  the  machine  being 
a  failure  or  ask  with  joy  if  I  have  broke 
down;  if  I  stop  for  an  instant  to  sec  it 
there  is  water  in  the  tank,  to  notice  the 
fire  or  for  any  purpo.se  whatever,  there  are 
always  flocks  of  critical  croakers  to  whom 
everything  is  a  failure.  My  automobile 
has  proven  such  a  signal  failure  that  I  have 
disposed  of  niy  horse  and  depend  entirely 
upon  it. 

KNOWS    HIS    MACHINE    TIIOROUfifl  LY. 

[  am  very  confident  that  those  who 
declaring  the  steam  automobile  a  fail 
after  giving  it  a  trial  have  never  iho] 
onghly  mastered  the  machine,  or  really 
derstood  its  mechanism.  I  have  never cni' 
ployed  any  experienced  person  to  do  any 
work  on  my  machine,  since  the  attempt  ot 
the  engineer  to  run  it.  I  have  taken  it  to 
pieces  and  minutely  examined  every  par, 
and  so  thoroughly  familiarized  myself  with 
it  all  that  when  running  it  at  night  I  can 
tell  by  placing  my  finger  on  the  by-pa« 
valve  stem  whether  the  engine  is  pumpinjt 
water  into  the  boiler.  I  can.  too.  deter- 
mine by  the  sound  of  the  pump  stroke 
whether  water  is  being  pumped  into  the 
boiler:  by  the  "blow"  of  the  fire, 
amount  of  air  pressure:  by  ihe  way  the  tat- 
chine  sleams  the  amount  of  water  in  tli« 
boiler,  and  by  the  sound  from  the  wati 
tank  as  I  am  jolted  over  rough   spots  i) 
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the  road  whether  lUv  tank  is  gciiing  empty. 
Further  I  can  determine  by  the  sound  of 
the  engine  strokes  whether  or  not  the  cyl- 
inders arc  being  sufticienlly  lubricated. 

Regarding  the  quality  ol  the  machine.  I 
believe  the  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion are  strictly  Brst  class,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  thrown  together,  placed  on 
the  markcT  and  sold  to  inexperienced  per- 
sons without  any  instructions  regarding  its 
operation  is  doing  more  to  retard  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  automobile  than  all  else  com- 
bined. I  have  run  my  auto  on  the  snow, 
on  wet  and  slippery  pavements  and  under 
a  variety  of  unpropitiuus  conditions,  yet 
with  almost  complete  satisfaction  to  my- 
self, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  en- 
gine was  placed  at  least  two  inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  machine,  where  it  belongs, 
which  has  caused  the  sprocket  chain  to  fly 
irora  the  sprocket  wlue!  while  going  over 
a  rough  place. 

CArAClTY     KOR    WOKK. 

As  to  its  capacity  for  work  I  will  state 
that  I  find  I  can  get  from  ^  to  S  miles  of 
travel    from    each   gallon   of  gasoline   con- 
sumed^ and  not  to  miles,  as  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers.     When  I  say  that  in  nearly 
every   month   from    March    i     last    I   have 
used    no   gallons   of   gasoline,   making   700 
or  800  miles  of  travel  each  month,  the  work 
of  two  good  horses,  and  at  less  than  one- 
balf  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  horse,  the 
value  of  the  machine  to  me  becomes  ap- 
parent 

TWO    QUICK    TRIPS. 

One  feature,  a  beneficial  result  of  my 
bvnng  familiarized  myself  with  my  auto- 
nuibile  and  ifs  entire  management,  an  in- 
Icrfent  in  jKiint  will  prove:  My  office  is 
located  fully  a  mile  from  my  residence,  and 
the  office  of  a  brother  physician,  whose 
practice  I  assumed  charge  of  for  a  portion 
o(  last  summer,  is  in  the  same  square  with 
mine-  On  the  night  of  August  14  last  a 
fire  broke  out  in  this  square  midway  bc- 
hrccn  the  two  ofl5ces.  At  11:20  the  alarm 
of  rtre  was  rung.  A  fire  house  opposite  my 
rcMdcncc  rang  the  alarm,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  alarm  I  arose  at  this. 
By  telephone  I  Icamed  ihat  the  fire  was  in 
the  building  in  which  my  brother  physt- 
an's  oflfice  was  located.  I  partly  dressed, 
went  to  the  liarn  and  started  the  auto- 
OKibilc  fire.  I  went  back  and  finished  dress- 
i«ig.  Going  to  the  stable  again  I  found 
was  up.  The  streets  were  deserted. 
|S)  I  turned  on  all  steam  and  arrived  at  my 
affice  as  the  fire  department  reached  the 
square. 

The  other  physician's  office  I  saw  was  in 
danger.  I  wished  to  apprise  his  bookkeeper 
of  the  threatened  dcsiruciion  of  the  office 
»nd  went  to  her  residence  fully  half  a  mile 
distant  I  callrd  her  up  and  look  her  tc 
ibe  fire,  arriving  at  11:45.  In  twenty-five 
minutes,  then.  I  had  made  two  trips  to  the 
fir*,  starting  in  with  a  cold  boiler  and 
bumcr.  This  seems  almost  incredible  even 
to  myself,  but  the  statements  I  make  can 
be  entirely  verified 


There  are  now  four  or  five  automobiles 
in  our  city,  some  giving  satisfaction,  others 
not.  In  the  local  list  of  dissatisfied  auto- 
mobile owners  I  will  cite  the  case  of  one 
man  who  has  been  particularly  severe  in 
his  denunciation  of  automobiles.  This  in- 
dividual has  owned  three  diflercnt  patterns 
of  machines.  He  has  had  a  technical  mechan- 
ical education  and  has  passed  a  good  por- 
tion <tl  his  life  in  the  manufacture  of  en- 
gines and  machinery.  1  am  sure  the  fault 
has  been  with  the  operator  rather  than  in 
the  deficiencies  of  the  machines.  He  has, 
1  am  confident,  handled  his  automobiles  as 
he  would  undertake  to  manage  a  horse, 
going  blindly  ahead  to  run  the  machines 
to  suit  his  moods,  overlooking  the  necessity 
of  skill  in  management  and  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  the  mechanism.  In  the 
hands  of  this  man  each  machine  has  been 
a  failure,  and  he  wants  no  more  of  them. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  value  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  the  physician  I  declare  without 
equivocation  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  successful  physfcian 
who  will  lake  the  time  and  exercise  the 
patience  to  leani  his  automobile  thoroughly, 
Its  construction  and  management,  give  ad- 
ditional study  each  day  to  its  construction, 
note  its  normal  workings  and  the  s>Tnptoms 
of  impending  danger,  doing  all  this  as  he 
has  studied  his  patients,  wilt  have  the  same 
success  with  hisautomohile.  Without  apology 
for  apparent  egotism  1  can  >ay  I  have  had 
success  with  my  automobile,  and  any  physi- 
cian or  other  intelligent  man  can  have  such 
success  with  his  as  to  become  an  en- 
thusiast concerning  it,  if  he  will  give  it  a 
little  time  and  study. 

While  the  expression  may  be  hackneyed 
in  its  various  applications  1  say  positively 
that  could  I  not  secure  another  automobile 
mine  could  not  be  bought  for  many  times 
its  original   cost. 


Improvemenls  in  a  Steam  Carriag;e 
for  a  Physician's   Use. 

By  Cijovis  M.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  had 
a  vast  automobile  experience.  I  have 
studied  the  dififerent  motive  powers  thor- 
oughly, though  I  have  been  a  user  of  steam 
only,  believing  this  to  be  the  reliable  power. 
I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
'iteam  automobiles  have  sufficient  reason  to 
be  displeased,  as  worthless  machines  have 
been  imposed  upon  them  to  the  extent  that 
steam  as  applied  to  automobiles  was  given 
quite  a  setback  up  to  recently. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  demerits  of  the  early 
steam  machines.  Every  one  who  has  own- 
ed one  knows  about  their  imperfections. 
The  manufacturers  are  wholly  responsible 
for  the  temporary  displacement  of  the 
steam  automobile.  This,  however,  should 
not  discourage  the  steam  industry.     Steam 


mo\e>  the  world  today,  ha.-,  for  ages,  and 
will  continue  to  he  the  important  motive 
power,  where  reliability  is  considered,  for 
centuries  to  come.  Knowing  that  steum  is 
reliable  and  that  it  has  been  misapplied,  I 
set  about  to  correct  the  design  and  con* 
struction  of  the  slenni  vehicles  m  use  up 
to  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  >team  engine  to 
work  properly  must  be  properly  located,  in 
order  that  Us  cylinders  may  be  kept  warm 
and  that  its  bearings  may  be  kept  free  from 
dust ;  besides  it  should  be  in  view  from  the 
seat. while  in  operation. 

The  engine  should  Ih:  of  the  compound 
type  of  four  and  six  horse  power  capacity, 
with  large  plain  bearings,  crossheads  and 
piston  rods.  •  All  the  pari>  should  be  at 
least  three  times  stronger  than  the  or- 
dinary light  steam  automobile  engine  of 
today.  It  should  be  encased  and  run  in  oil. 
A  six  horse  power  engine  will  pull  a  2,000 
pound  machine  with  four  passengers  up 
any  liill  nicely.  The  mistake  has  been  that 
manufacturers  figure  more  on  the  horse 
power  of  their  engines  than  on  the  horse 
power  of  their  boilers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  horse  power  of  boilers  in  use  is  es- 
timated at  4;  the  engme,  likewise,  is  es- 
timated at  4 ;  consequently,  there  is  no 
reserve  power  to  draw  upon,  and  the  steam 
cannot  be  generated  as  fast  as  consumed : 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  stopping  or 
slowing  up  for  steam.  As  ratings  go.  a 
4  horse  power  engine  in  an  automobile  re- 
quires an  8  horse  power  boiler.  A  6  horse 
power  compound  engine  requires  a  10  horse 
TKiwcr  boiler.  Experience  teaches  me  that 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler  should  be  double 
that  of  the  engine. 

.\nothcr  serious  objection  to  the  ordinary  ^ 
steam  carriage  is  that  too  much  heat  is 
lost  from  the  boiler  by  radiation.  All  of 
these  boilers  are  made  to  extend  below  the 
carriage  and  the  fire  is  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  the  up  cross  draught  likewise 
permits  of  rapid   radiation. 

I  have  completely  overcome  these  ob- 
jections by  placing  the  boiler  in  such  a 
position  within  the  machine  that  when  once 
warmed  it  retains  its  heat.  A  force  draught 
adds  about  50  per  cent,  to  its  steaming 
qualities,  doing  away  with  the  up  draught 
'^ystcm  and  likewise  obviating  the  so  called 
"burning  back"  of  steam  carriages. 

A  steam  automobile  must  also  be  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  weather,  even  the  coldest. 
The  aforesaid  arrangement  of  having  the 
boiler  withm  the  machine  is  such  that  no 
water  and  steam  pipe>  are  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric   influences. 

1  have  found  the  automatic  device-^  for 
regulating  the  fire  on  steam  carriages  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  the  fire  is  turned  low  (as 
is  necessary  when  standing  or  going  down 
grade)  a  slight  puff  of  wind  is  almost 
certain  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Nothing  can 
be  more  annoying.  Furthermore,  even 
when  the  automatic  is  released  and  the  fire 
is  burning  with  its  normal  vigor,  it  is  not 
nnn«;tial  tn  see  the  entire  tmder  part  of  the 
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carriage  abUze,  on  account  of  the  fire  blow- 
ing out  beneath. 

VViih  ihc  construction  of  my  carriage  it 
IB  absolutely  impyssibic  for  the  wind,  no 
matter  how  strong,  to  disturb  the  fire  in 
the  least.  The  machine  can  stand  about 
for  hours  without  any  disturbance  at  all, 
even  m  a  hurricane.  Furthermore,  the  fire 
in  thib  machine  is  under  observation  while 
the  machine  is  in  operation;  all  lire  trou- 
bles arc  abolished. 

One  of  the  annoving  features  id  con- 
nection with  steam  automobiles  is  that  too 
much  work  is  required  m  the  filling  of 
tanks.  1  have,  therefore,  obviated  this  by 
using  a  gasohne  tankage  sufBcient  (or  lOO 
miles:  water.  50  miles;  lubrication.  100  to 
200  miles.  This  dimmishcs  the  amount  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  getting  ready 
of  a  steam  carnage,  as  it  takes  very  little 
time  to  add  a  few  extra  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  water  when  the  tanks  are  open. 

The  exhaust  steam  is  made  to  heat  the 
water  in  the  water  tank  by  means  of  a 
coiled  copper  pipe.  The  water  is  there- 
fore carried  to  the  boiler  at  boiling  tem- 
perature, reducing  the  gasoline  consump- 
tion. The  gasoline  tank  protrudes  into 
the  lank  in  such  a  way  that  its  walls  be- 
come heated  by  the  water  in  close  prox- 
imity, so  that  pressure  is  continuously 
maintained.  There  is  no  need  of  pumping 
air  on  the  gasoline  at  any  time  after  the 
pressure  is  once  gotten  up.  A  pressure  of 
40  pounds  at  the  beginning  will  at  the  end 
of  about  50  miles  increase  to  45  pounds, 
even  though  the  gasoline  has  been  partly 
consumed.  Hand  pumping  of  air  is  there- 
fore entirely  avoided.  A  steam  air  pump. 
however,  is  attached  to  fill  the  reser\'e  air 
tank  while  steam  is  up.  so  that  the  next 
firing  will  be  provided  for. 

A  sight  feed  lubricator  of  large  capacity, 
connected  directly  into  (he  steam  pipe,  in- 
sures positive  lubrication :  it  can  be  so 
regulated  that  one.  two.  three  or  more 
drops  per  minute  can  be  fed  to  the  cylin- 


ders, as  desired.  The  lubricator  is  so  lo- 
cated that  you  can  observe  its  operation 
from  the  seat  while  running. 

Anyone  who  has  used  a  steam  automo- 
bile knows  how  unsatisfact(»ry  it  is  to  ob- 
serve the  water  glass  through  a  retlccting 
mirror.  In  all  such  cases  the  boiler  is  un- 
der the  scat,  and  the  gauge  pipes  are  taken 
from  the  boiler  and  carried  long  distances 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  These  glasses 
are  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences; 
they  are  iiicc)n\cnicntly  read,  and  the 
gauges  are  continually  breaking.  I  have 
my  gauge  attached  to  a  large  3  inch  col- 
umn, which  in  turn  ib  attaclicd  lo  a  posi- 
tive low  water  alarm,  this  being  directly 
attached  to  the  boiler,  and  my  water  glass 
is  in  direct  view  of  the  operator  in  front. 
It  is  kept  warm,  being  encased,  and  a  glass 
will  not  break  until  it  wears  out.  I  have 
used  one  glass  for  six  months. 

A  steam  automobile  need  not  be  so  con- 
structed  that  adjustments  must  be  made 
beneath  the  carriage.  Outside  of  oiling 
the  running  gear  and  wheels,  which  is  not 
often  required,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
about  my  machine  which  cannot  be  done 
in  an  erect  posture.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  getting  under  the  machine  for  adjusting 
or  for  firing  up.  There  is  no  mechanism 
but  what  is  easily  accessible  without  mov- 
ing or  interfering  with  anything  except 
.that  which  you  wish  to  adjust. 

In  brief,  I  would  say  that  my  automobile 
can  be  stripped  of  its  machinery  in  fifteen 
minutes'  time,  including  the  removal  of 
engine  and  boiler.  A  metallic  hnod,  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  each  half  being  hinged 
to  the  sills  of  the  body,  is  opened  like  the 
lid  of  a  trunk,  exposing  all  the  machinery, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  running 
gears  have  been  too  lightly  constructed. 
T  use  no  axles  or  spindles  of  less  than  one- 
half  inch  diameter.  I  use  roller  bearings 
on  the  rear  axle  and  front  where  balls  are 
u«ed:  these  arc  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 


Some  Experiences  in   City  Use  and 
Deductions  from  Them. 

By  £.  Fletcher  Ingals>  M.  D. 
A  self  propelled  road  wagon  was  one  ol 
the  earliest  dreams  of  my  boyhood  over 
forty  years  ago,  therefore  when  the  auto- 
mobile came  into  being  I  was  at  once 
deeply  interested.  I  read  everything  that 
I  found  in  the  daily  press  about  the  ma- 
chine and  subscribed  for  The  Horseless 
.\ge  immediately  after  I  saw  the  first  num- 
ber. Since  then  I  have  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  progress  of  its  devct- 
opment.  and  have  waited  impatiently  for 
the  time  when  the  machine  would  become 
practicable  for  ordinary  use.  Several  times 
I  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  an  automo- 
bile, but  I  would  learn  through  the  trade 
journals  or  the  daily  press  of  obstacles  to 
the  satisfactory  management  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  of  defects  in  construction,  or  of 
the  unrehability  of  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers, which  would  deter  me  from  pur- 
chasing. 

DUVS    A    STEA.M    MACHINE 

Finally,  a  year  ago  last  spring,  believing 
that  the  machine  had  become  practicable. 
I  purchased  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best 
steam  vehicle.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  an  engineer  in  my  family  well  quali- 
fied to  manage  a  steam  engine,  therefore  I 
had  no  doubt  we  could  manage  the  auto- 
mobile; but  a  comparatively  short  cxpcti- 
cnce  convinced  me  that  the  automobile  had 
not  yet  reached  the  degree  of  development 
suited  to  my  purpose.  Although  we  had 
no  real  trouble  with  the  engine,  the  de- 
struction of  burners,  the  stopping  up  of 
pipes,  the  breaking  of  water  gauges,  burn- 
ing out  of  boiler,  breaking  of  pumps,  etc  . 
put  the  machine  out  of  commission  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  three  months  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  20  per  cent,  discount  on  the  purchase 
price.     This,  together  with   the  numeroutfl 
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repairs,  had  made  it  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion,  and   the   annoyances   were   far   more 
tryiHR  than  the  expense.     At  thai  time  it 
appeared  to  me  thii  if  the  strength  of  the 
whole   machine   were   increased  about   100 
per  cent.,   if  the   pipes   were   made   much 
larger    and  the   boiler   more   capacious,   if 
the    wheel    base    was    increased    and    the 
hole  machine  made  more  roomy,  and  if 
c  hall  bearings  of  ihc  engine  were  dis- 
rdcd  and  the  ball  bearings  of  the  wheels 
ere  substituted  by  roller  bearings,  the  ma- 
ine  might  be  made  practicable  for  those 
ho   were   fond  of  mechanics.     But   even 
en  it  would  hardly  meet  the  requirements 
i  a  gentleman  who  did  not  care  to  be  his 
wn  machinist.     There  was.  however,  one 
ing  that  did  not  appear  to  me  likely  to 
overcome;    viz.,    a    slight    leaking    of 
earn,  which  came  up  about  one'.*^  legs  in 
rold  weather  when  a  lap  robe  was  needed. 
and  which  proved  to  be  most  uncomfort- 
able. 

A   GASOLINE    MACHINE. 

Several  months  passed,  when,  stimulated 
the  fortunate  experience  of  my  acquaint- 
ccs  and  friends  who  owned  automobiles, 
id  as  a  result  of  extensive  reading. 
had  concluded  that  the  gasoline  machine 
as  roost  satisfactory,  I  ordered  one  of  this 
riety.  This  time  I  again  ordered  the 
e  which  appeared  to  me  the  best  of  all 
those  made  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
four  passenger  rig,  strong  in  every  part. 
having  a  9  horse  power  engine  and  weigh- 
ing 2,300  pounds.  The  machine  came  the 
^  early  part  of  last  .\pril  and  was  immedi- 
H  itely  put  in  ser\'ice.  but  owing  to  excessive 
r  riins  we  have  not  tried  it  to  any  extent 
I  upon  country  roads;  therefore  it  has  been 
K  Qsed  nearly  altogether  upon  the  boulevards 
^B  of  the  city.  My  engineer  had  no  difTiculty 
^P  in  running  it  at  once,  and  very  soon  my 
coachman  learned  to  manage  it  wel!.  The 
troubles  which  we  experienced  in  the  be- 
ginning were  those  incident  to  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  a  few  slight  defects  that 
had  escaped  the  inspector's  observation, 
resulting  in  imperfect  workmanship.  How 
^krver.  the  manufacturers  were  very  courte- 
^^ous  and  glad  to  do  everything  reasonable, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  extremely  fortunate 
m  having  purchased  tliis  particular  ma- 
chine 

TIRES. 

A   prolonged   study   had   convinced   me 

bat  a  very  thick  single  tube  was  the  best 

ihc    tires,    but    I    had    only    run    about 

miles  even  on  boulevards  when  one  of 

be  tires  gave  out,  not  from  puncture,  but 

irotn    leaking    about    the    valve,    and    the 

anafacturer  of  the  tires  told  me  that  it 

>uM  not  be  remedied.     A  new  tire  was  or- 

cred  and  from  this  time  on  the  tire  diflR- 

Dlttes    were    almost    continuous:    or.    at 

&st,  I  never  felt  any  confidence  in  being 

b(c  to  make  a  run  without  coming  home 

a  6at  lire.     This  lack  of  confidence  was 

great  that   I   never  attempted  but  one 

■vtin    ol    100   miles.     Fortunately    that    day 

the  machine  acquitted  itself  well  and  none 


or  the  tires  ga\c  out.  By  this  lime  1  had 
had  the  machine  about  four  months  and 
had  run  it.  all  told,  probably  not  to  exceed 
2.000  miles.  The  exact  distance  I  did  not 
know,  because  the  odometer  gave  out 
when  It  had  run  about  1,600  miles  and  it 
was  not  replaced.  With  the  exception  of 
one  new  light  single  tube  tire  all  of  my 
tires  were  m  bad  shape,  and  1  found  that 
they  had  cost  me  over  7  cents  a  mile.  An 
acquaintance  who  had  used  similar  tires 
told  me  that  his  had  cost  him  10  cents  a 
mile,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tire  trouble,  of  which  so  Utile  has  been 
said  in  the  daily  press  and  the  trade  jour- 
nals, was  really  the  most  aggravating  of 
all.  We  have  often  been  told  through 
agents  and  advertisements  that  the  motive 
force  costs  only  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  mile,  but  very  little  has  been  said 
imtil  recently  about  the  cost  of  tire  re- 
pairs. Inquiring  among  my  acquaintances 
I  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  had 
similar  experiences;  but  the  clincher  tire 
was  highly  recommended  to  me,  and.  as 
it  was  the  pattern  generally  adopted  by  the 
French,  who  have  had  the  most  experi- 
ence with  automobiles,  I  concluded  to 
have  them  put  upon  my  machine.  There- 
fore, while  I  was  on  my  vacation  the 
wheels  were  replaced  and  equipped  with 
clincher  tires,  and  when  I  returned  every- 
thing appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 
but  we  had  the  machine  out  of  the  stable 
only  three  or  four  times  before  it  pounded 
so  that  I  was  asliamcd  to  ride  in  it.  and  all 
the  efforts  of  my  machinist  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  diflficulty.  I  consulted  others  whn 
used  similar  machines,  and  one  said  that 
he  had  had  the  same  trouble,  but  that  ex- 
perts were  unable  to  find  the  cause  of  it. 
although  they  took  the  engine  down  com- 
pletely. However,  when  it  was  put  to- 
gether again  the  pounding  had  disap- 
peared— why.  no  one  could  tell.  I  secured 
the  services  uf  an  expert,  but  he  also  was 
unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  pound- 
ing. I  then  wrote  to  the  manufacturers 
and  found  that  an  expert  from  their  shop 
would  soon  bo  in  the  city,  and  I  waited 
his  coming  to  discover  the  difficulty. 
Upon  looking  over  the  machine  he  re- 
ported that  the  shaft  was  slightly  bcni. 
causing  the  flywheel  to  wabble,  and  that 
the  gears  were  loosened.  What  other 
things,  if  any.  had  gone  wrong  he  did  not 
report,  but  advised  that  the  machine  be 
sent  to  the  shop,  which  advice  T  promptly 
complied  with.  .At  the  end  of  four  weeks 
the  machine  was  returned  to  me  apparent- 
ly in  good  order  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over 
$100.  but  after  running  it  about  15  miles 
the  pounding  (like  that  in  steam  pipes') 
was  worse  than  before.  It  has  not  yet 
been  remedied. 

COMPARATIVE   COST. 

Although  my  automobile  riding  this 
summer  has  cost  me  over  25  cents  per 
mile,  T  do  not  think  it  any  more  than 
the  cost  of  horses  for  similar  service. 
I  have  disposed  of  my  horses,  except  one. 
and  expect  hereafter  to  rely  on  livery  for 


such  Imies  as  the  automobile  is  unsuitable. 
One  of  the  greatest  difliculties  in  tfais  city 
15  due  to  the  fact  that  there  appear  to  be 
nu  machinists  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  gasoline  engine.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  who  does  not  care  to  be  his  own 
machinist,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  who  would  ride  pleasantly  in  an 
automobile  must  always  have  his  machin- 
ist with  him.  The  amount  of  grease  and 
dirt  that  can  accumulate  on  the  person  uf 
a  driver,  even  though  he  docs  not  realize 
that  he  has  touched  the  machinery,  is 
something  awful.  Even  the  occupants  of 
the  back  scat  appear  to  have  the  soot  and 
dirt  so  ground  into  them  that  they  arc  noi 
[yesentabtc  after  a  few  miles'  ride,  even 
though  they  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

I  may  say  that  I  have  had  all  the  experi- 
ence I  want  with  steam  machines.  I  stilt 
like  the  gasoline  machine,  but  do  not 
think  it  suited  to  the  person  who  does  not 
care  10  wear  overalls  and  jumper  much  of 
the  time.  The  limits  imposed  upon  the 
electric  vehicle  by  the  cost,  and  by  the 
weight  and  short  life  of  the  battery,  still 
appear  insuperable  barriers  to  its  use  by 
those  who  do  not  care  to  take  on  troubles. 
Some  of  these  objections  will  doubtless  be 
overcome  by  the  development  of  other 
batteries,  and  probably  the  charging  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome  for  those  who 
live  in  cities  that  have  the  alternating  cur- 
rent; but  these  things  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  purchaser  beforehand. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gasoline  engine 
will  be  still  further  greatly  improved,  so 
that  the  machines  in  which  it  is  employed 
will  become  more  and  more  serviceable. 
1  can  sec  no  reason  why  ultimately  the 
average  man  or  woman  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  run  such  a  machine,  much  as  the 
average  woman  can  now  run  a  sewing 
machine;  but  if  a  really  good  storage  bat- 
tery can  be  produced,  it  would  seem  as 
though  that  would  overcome  most  of  the 
<lit'Hculties  attendant  upon  running  an  au- 
tomobile, although  the  tire  trouble  would 
still  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


V    V    V  Vfjileg. 


The   Value   of  an   Automoblfe   to  a 
Physician's  Armamentarium. 

By  Dr.  M.  L.  Mayljvnd. 

The  writer  practices  in  a  city  of  about 
0,000  inhabitants  in  the  southern  part  of 
Minnesota,  in  ihc  valley  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Cannon  and  Straight  riv- 
ers. Located  thus  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  very  uneven  and  hilly,  some  of  the 
grades  leading  out  of  the  city  being  very 
steep. 

A  rainy  and  wet  season,  tike  the  one  we 
have  just  passed,  makes  traveling  very  dif- 
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ticult.  especially  since  duty  calls  a  man  oi 
my  profession  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
over  all  kinds  of  roads.  The  "good  roads 
committee"  have  not  put  m  their  appear- 
ance in  this  part  of  the  country  as  yet.  and 
you  can  imagine  in  what  condition  the 
ruads  arc  after  several  days  of  heavy 
rains.  Bui  in  spile  of  all  drawbacks  I 
have  been  fortimate  never  to  have  been 
towed  home  by  some  old  farm  team,  al- 
though I  have  had  some  calls  which  took 
mc  over  very  muddy  and  sticky  roads, 
sometimes  leading  over  farm  land  and 
meadows. 

There  arc  many  automobile  owners  and 
prospective  owners  that  have  an  awful 
dread  of  going  beyond  ihe  city  limits,  for 
fear  of  having  to  be  towed  in.  But  such 
things  would  not  need  to  be  dreaded  if 
they  would  only  take  a  little  precaution 
and  look  over  their  machines  before  they 
start  or,  better,  every  lime  they  come  in 
from  a  trip.  A  team  of  horses  needs  feed- 
ing after  coming  in  from  a  trip  and  before 
starting  out.  and  even  when  not  used  at 
all  they  need  attention.  That  is  where 
the  auto  is  superior  to  horses. 

As  regards  scaring  horses,  I  have  been 
very  fortunate,  and  have  not  been  the 
cause  of  any  serious  accident.  But  as  far 
as  public  sentiment  regarding  automobiles 
is  concerned  it  will  simply  have  tA  change 
and  the  public  allow  us  our  part  of  the 
road,  without  protest,  the  same  as  any 
ttther  vehicle. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  motive  power. 
My  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
gasoline  motors,  as  they  are  less  cumber- 
some and  by  far  the  most  economical  and 
durable.  In  fact,  it  is  really  the  only  auto- 
mobile for  the  tourist,  because  you  are 
able  to  make  a  day's  journey  without  re- 
plenishing either  gasoline   or   water. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  best  kind  of  gaso- 
line motor.  Of  course,  authorities  and 
also  the  best  experts  in  this  country  and 
jibroad  differ  as  to  the  gasoline  motor  and 
different  styles  and  arrangement  of  the 
machinery.  As  far  as  my  own  individual 
experience  is  concerned  1  should  advise  a 
two  cylinder  motor;  that  is  to  say.  a 
double  opposed  cylinder  motor  with  al- 
ternating explosions,  as  it  will  run  with 
much  less  vibration  than  the  single  cylin- 
der motor  and  will  also  develop  power 
more  uniformly,  A  single  cylinder  motor 
has  less  machinery  and  fewer  parts  to  get 
out  of  order  and  is  also  less  expensive 
than  a  double  cylinder  motor;  and  many 
claim  it  is  more  economical  in  fuel.  As  to 
the  saving  of  fuel  I  wish  to  lake  issue,  as 
my  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  a 
double  cylinder  motor  does  not  use  any 
more  fuel  than  a  single  cylinder. 

Now  as  to  the  management  oi  a  gasoline 
auto.  I  find  many  autotnobilists  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  over  very  slight  dif- 
ficulties. If  they  would  only  stop  all  false 
movement  or  "monkey  work'*  and  use  a 
little  good  common  sense  I  will  warrant 
that  in  most  instances  it  will  save  them 
hours  of  crank   hustling  and   mental   an- 


guish. It  is  well  lor  the  automobihst  to 
always  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and 
be  on  the  alert  for  any  disorder.  I  would 
aUo  advise  him  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
usual  sound  and  vibration  of  the  machin- 
ery when  everything  is  working  nicely. 
Then  he  can  quickly  locale  the  trouble 
when  any  does  occur.  When  you  hear  a 
^ound,  thud  or  thump  that  is  not  familial 
lo  you.  I  should  advise  an  immediate  halt 
and  a  thorough  investigation  to  locale  the 
difticuliy  and  to  remedy  it  at  once.  *"A 
stttch  in  time  saves  nine."  I  will  now  cite 
a  few  of  my  own  experiences. 

One  of  the  worst  trips  I  ever  made  the 
]:ist  season  was  one  cloudy  afternoon  when 
I  was  called  into  the  country  about 
eighteen  miles  to  see  a  baby  very  sick  with 
cholera  infantum,  The  road  was  in  pretty 
good  condition  when  I  started,  considering 
that  it  is  the  worst  in  this  pan  of  the 
country.  Although  the  sky  was  threatening 
when  I  started  1  got  everything  in  readi- 
ness in  a  few  minutes  and  started  off  at 
a  lively  pace.  There  were  some  big  mud 
holes  from  previous  rains  and  washouts, 
and  being  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  made 
it  all  the  wursc.  Well,  I  reached  there  all 
U.  K..  making  good  time,  but  coming  back 
I  ran  up  against  a  snag. 

As  I  started  for  home  the  daylight  was 
fading  and  it  had  begun  to  rain.  I  ran  at 
the  maximum  speed  tiiy  machine  was 
capable  of  about  five  or  six  miles.  By  this 
lime  the  roads  had  gotten  so  muddy  and 
slippery  that  I  was  losing  time  and  could 
not  make  much  headway.  I  was  also  in 
danger  of  going  over  the  embankment,  and 
the  rain  by  this  time  was  simply  coming 
down  in   torrents. 

As  a  rule  I  carry  good  three-eighth 
inch  ropes  tor  wrapping  the  rear  wheels 
to  prevent  slipping,  but  this  time,  of  course, 
the  ropes  were  left  at  home.  So  long  as 
I  made  eight  miles  an  hour  1  kept  on  going 
in  spite  of  the  driving  rain  and  mud.  But 
when  I  got  within  six  miles  of  home, 
where  I  had  some  steep  grades  to  climb, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  farm  house  to 
borrow  a  clothes  line  to  wind  the  rear 
wheels  so  as  to  prevent^  slipping.  After 
doing  this  I  was  able  to  make  the  grades 
all  right.  The  people  all  along  the  route 
were  simply  amazed  to  see  the  mud  we 
went  through. 

I  will  now  cite  another  case  to  show  the 
value  of  the  automobile  as  a  life  saver  in 
an  emergency.  I  was  called  post  haste 
over  the  telephone  to  a  neighboring  town 
to  see  a  case  of  placenta  previa  with 
severe  hemorrhage,  the  distance  being 
about  20  miles.  It  took  me  just  about 
five  minutes  to  get  ready,  and  I  reached 
the  house  in  just  forty-five  minutes.  The 
road  was  not  in  very  good  condition,  but 
I  made  good  time  because  there  were  no 
steep  grades.  I  found  my  patient  in  a 
very  alarming  condition,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer 
she  would  have  bled  to  death.  The  at- 
tending physician  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  and  can  testify  to  the  seriousness  of 


her  condition.  Had  1  used  horses  it  would! 
have  taken  well  onto  three  hours. 

In  conclusion  I  might  tell  of  an  amusingi 
and  seemingly  "hoodooed"  trip  in  which 
accidents  seemed  to  come  m  a  bunch;  but 
in  spite  of  all  this  I  reached  my  destina- 
tion in  nearly  schedule  time.  It  was  a 
nice  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  started 
on  a  40  mile  trip.  We  had  to  get  off  thefl 
main  road  and  travel  over  some  low,  hilly  ^| 
country.  The  roads  were  very  rough,  as 
they  had  not  been  driven  over  much  since 
the  last  rain.  I  had  gotten  but  a  few  miles 
out  when  I  found  my  iced  needle  out  of 
tension.  This  took  me  about  fifteen  min- 
utes to  regulate.  I  started  again  and  had 
gone  but  2  or  3  miles  farther  when  1 
discovered  I  had  a  leak  in  the  joint  be- 
tween the  gasoline  tank  and  intake  valve 
pipe.  We  finally  got  that  stopped  by 
using  ordinary  wrapping  string,  the  only 
thing  ai   hand. 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  residence 
of  the  patient  and  was  ready  to  start  back 
for  the  main  road.  Just  as  we  were  get- 
ting onto  thf  main  road  one  of  the  braces 
of  the  carriage  gear  had  worked  loose  and 
was  pressing  against  the  flywheel.  I  think 
this  took  me  about  ten  minutes  to  re- 
tighten.  We  started  off  again  and  went 
along  at  the  rale  of  30  miles  an  hour  until, 
within  about  3  mites  of  our  destination. 
we  suddenly  heard  a  spinning  noise  in  the 
transmission  gear  box.  I  stopped  the 
motor  at  once  and  found  that  the  drive 
chain  had  broken  in  several  pieces.  It 
being  a  roller  chain  I  picked  up  the  pieces, 
gathered  them  together,  threw  otit  the 
defective  links,  shortened  the  carriage,  re- 
placed the  drive  chain  and  started  off 
again,  this  whole  proccedmg  taking  about  n 
twenty  minutes.  H 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  home 
again  and  reached  there  without  a  single 
mishap  or  stop  on  the  whole  trip  and 
made  very  good  time.  This  shows  how 
important  it  is  to  be  ready  to  do  small 
repairs  yourself  along  the  road  when 
necessity  demands  it.  I  have  never  had 
to  be  towed  in  once  in  all  my  automobil- 
ing  experiences. 

In  closing  I  might  add  that  I  iiave  found 
automobiling  a  very  healthful  and  benefi- 
cial exercise.  Of  course,  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  due  amount  of  precaution,  of 
all  sports  I  find  this  to  be  by  far  the  most 
exhilarating. 


Mud  Puts  the  Light  Hachine  Out  oi 
Commission. 

By  Dh.  Warrfv  G    Brown. 
June  21,  1902,  I  purchased  a  light  gaso- 
line machine  with  top  and  ordinary  equip- 
ment,  which    I   have   run    1,970   miles  the 
past  summer,  without  ever  having   had  to 
be   hauled   in.    nor  have    I    had   the  least 
trouble  with  it  while  on  the  road.     How- 
ever. I  have  never  used  it  when  the  roads 
were  muddy  or  very  rough,  having  made} 
my  last  trip  November  6.  since  which  timcl 
the  road^  have  been  in  bad  condition  anJ  1 
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1  have  stored  it  away  until  the  roads  get 
good  in  the  spring.  I  purchased  an  auto- 
mobile principally  for  the  pleasure  one  can 
^et  out  of  it,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
investment  When  the  roads  were  good 
I  did  all  my  road  work  with  it  day  and 
■tight,  and  it  never  failed  me  once,  never 
evtm  punctured  a  lire.  I  allowed  the  lug 
bolt  burrs  to  get  loose,  and  one  tire  be- 
gan to  leak.  I  injected  a  bottle  of  *'Anti- 
Leak"  fluid,  and  have  had  no  trouble  since. 
I  allowed  the  differential  gears  to  run  the 
^rst  sixty  days  without  any  oil,  which  cost 
me  a  new  set  of  gears.  Have  had  to  re- 
place a  few  bolts,  an  end  steering  spring, 
one  cone,  a  battery  of  cells  and  a  few  other 
small  articles,  and  those  are  all  the  repairs 
It  has  had— about  $io  in  all. 

Our  prairie  roads  are  good  when  dry 
aod  smooth.  No  stones,  gravel  or  sand, 
and  very  few  hills.  I  made  on  the  average 
about  12  to  13  miles  per  hour,  and  used 
about  1  gallon  of  74  degree  test  gasoline 
!or  every  20  miles,  using  considerable  more 
gasoline  when  I  first  ran  the  carriage  than 
later,  when  I  understood  it  better. 

I  tabulated  a  few  of  the  runs  I  made  in 
October: 
14  miles  in  i  hour. 
M  miles  in  55  minutes. 
iS  tniles   in   i  hour  and  50  minutes. 
33  miles  in  3  hours. 
21  miles  in  2  hours. 
13  miles  in  i  hour. 
67  miles  in  6  hours. 
6  miles  in  24  minutes. 
12  miles  in  55  minutes. 
11  miles  in  44  minutes. 
3V4  miles  in  20  minutes. 
6  miles  in  23  minutes. 
SMi  miles  in  20  minutes. 
I  would    much    rather   know    the    actual 
time  the  different  automobiles  make  when 
nm  on  our  ordinary  country  roads,  driven 
b;  doctors  and  men  of  limited  experience 
*ilii  machinery,   than   to  know   the   speed 
ibe  racing   machines  and   costly   automo- 
biki,  driven  by  experts,  can  make  on  the 
[kfrfeet  city  and  suburban  streets. 

There  are  times  when  I  wish  I  had  a 
faster  rig.  But  when  I  stop  to  consider 
tht  moderate  price  I  paid  for  my  carriage, 
ind  the  very  little  trouble  and  expense  it 
^>ii  been  to  me.  T  feci  well  satisfied  with 
tiy  bargain. 


What    Doctors  Want— A    Season's 
Experience  on  the  Illinois 
Prairies. 

By  Dr.  James  A.  Matlock. 

Now  that  the  fad  stage  of  the  bicycle  is 
[  psst,  thousands  of  persons  still  make  use 
of  the  machine  in  a  sane,  conservative  and 
oscful  way.  because  there  is  in  it  an  in- 
be'cni  degree  of  utility.  The  survival  of 
Ihe  bicycle  has  been  because  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  easy,  cheap  and  pleasant 
*«rai  for  the  transportation  of  a  single 
Pusenger  As  it  has  been  with  the  bicy- 
de,  10  most  it  be  with  the  automobile.     It 


must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  meas* 
ure  of  its  utility.  If  it  were  to  take  its 
place  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure  it 
would  have  its  little  day  and  would  go  the 
way  of  all  fads.  If  it  were  to  retain  its 
form  as  a  complicated  and  fragile  vehicle, 
requiring  the  constant  attention  of  the  ex- 
pert and  the  repair  man,  then  its  use  would 
necessarily  be  limited  to  those  who  either 
possess  the  mechanical  ability  or  the  wealth 
necessary  to  take  care  of  such  a  luxury. 

As  a  vehicle  of  utility  the  automobile  has 
already  taken  such  a  prominent  place  as 
to  make  its  future  assured. 

INCOME    DEPENDS    ON    MILEAGE. 

Coming  to  the  point  as  to  the  use  of  au- 
tomobiles by  the  public  in  general  and  by 
the  medical  profession  in  particular,  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  such  general  use  will  sure- 
ly come  about,  but  it  must  be  preceded  by 
a  further  development  of  the  automobile 
itself.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  arc 
watching  with  keener  interest  the  progress 
of  the  automobile  than  the  physicians  of 
the  country.  No  class  of  men  are  more 
dependent  on  individual  means  of  locomo- 
tion. Every  physician  in  the  land,  except 
a  few  of  the  lesser  lights  resident  in  cities, 
must  keep  one  or  more  horses,  and  upon 
the  mileage  of  these  horses  largely  depends 
the  professional  income.  The  average  doc- 
tor spends  considerably  more  time  in  travel 
than  he  does  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients. 
Many  physicians,  especially  in  the  country, 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  on  to 
drive  50  or  60  miles  in  a  day,  which  travel 
is  a  good  day's  work  in  itself.  It  is  small 
wonder^  therefore,  that  most  of  us  are 
ready  to  hail  a  system  of  transportation 
that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  promises 
to  take  us  over  the  weary  miles  in  less  than 
half  the  time  spent  in  prodding  our  horses 
along  mile  after  mile.  To  most  persons 
driving  is  a  pleasure;  to  doctors  it  is  hard 
and  monotonous  work. 

To  be  relieved  in  part  of  this  daily  grind 
of  travel  was  the  object  sought  by  the 
writer  in  taking  up  the  automobile  as  a 
substitute  for  the  horse.  I  have  no  inherent 
love  for  a  horse,  as  some  men  have,  hence 
it  is  no  pleasure  to  drive  one.  I  dislike  to 
put  a  horse  through  a  hard  drive,  especial- 
ly in  extreme  weather. 

In  June  of  the  present  year  I  purchased 
a  steam  runabout.  I  have  used  the  ma- 
chine continually  in  my  practice  ever  since, 
and  to  the  extent  that  I  have  used  it  my 
expectations  have  been  fully  realized.  My 
practice  extends  principally  over  level 
prairie  country,  but  there  arc  some  steep 
hills  within  the  limits.  The  roadbeds  are 
exclusively  of  dirt — the 

DARK,    STICKY    LOAM 

of  the  Illinois  prairies.  In  this  section 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  rainfall 
this  year,  making  the  use  of  an  automobile 
very  difficult,  as  the  roads  have  been  either 
muddy  or  rough,  without  interruption.  Or- 
dinarily the  roads  are  good,  except  during 
part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  so  that,  hav- 
ing passed  with  satisfaction  through  an  ex- 


tremely unfavorable  season,  I  look  forw&rd 
to  even  more  satisfactory  results  in  future 
years  under  normal  conditions. 

The  qualities  which  now  recommend  the 
automobile  to  the  physician  are  those  of 
speed,  endurance,  comfort  in  traveling  and 
moderate  expense  of  operating.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  qualities  there  should  be 
moderate  first  cost,  simpUcity,  strength 
and  durability.  Some  of  these  qualities  are 
lacking  in  the  lighter  machines  now  rec- 
ommended to  the  profession. 

FIRST    COST. 

As  to  the  question  of  first  cost,  there 
should  certainly  be  no  objection  to  paying 
$1,000,  more  or  less,  for  a  vehicle,  provided 
it  be  one  that  will  last  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  and  not  be  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  from  breakages  and  expense  for 
repairs. 

uox't  wait  fok  the  ideal  motor  carriage. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment a  physician  may  find  in  the  mar- 
ket machines  which  will  answer  his  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  folly  to  wait  until  they  "get 
cheaper'*  or  attain  nearer  to  perfection. 
Tlic  ideal  doctors'  motor  carriage  is  yet  to 
appear.  It  must  be  a  vehicle  of  moderate 
cost,  easily  operated  and  kept  in  running 
order,  and,  above  all,  stout  and  durable  in 
construction.  The  doctor  doesn't  care  a 
great  deal  about  fine  finishing  and  light, 
airy  bits  of  machinery  which  work  like  a 
watch  for  a  time  and  then  go  to  the  repair 
shop  or  the  junk  pile.  What  we  want  is  a 
machine  built  for  long  and  hard  service, 
and  one  which  will  keep  running  as  long 
as  managed  in  a  rational  and  careful  way. 


On  the  Rolling  Prairies  of  Iowa. 

By  Dr.  Manning  L.  Allen. 

I  purchased  my  vehicle,  a  steam  car- 
riage, with  top.  at  Davenport,  la.,  on  May 
2g,  1902.  The  next  morning  (Decoration 
Day)  I  left  Davenport  for  home,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  140  miles  by  the  wagon 
road. 

We  made  the  run  to  Tipton,  la.,  40 
miles,  in  *wo  hours  and  thirty  minutes, 
stopping  once  for  water.  Here  we  took 
on  6  gallons  of  gasoline  and  20  gallons  of 
water.  We  then  started  for  Cedar  Rapids, 
arriving  at  about  i  p.  m.  Near  Mt.  Ver- 
non we  discovered  that  in  some  way  we 
had  broken  the  bolts  holding  the  body  to 
one  of  the  rear  springs,  which  caused  us 
some  delay  in  t"avel,  as  we  were  com- 
pelled to  run  slowly  in  order  to  protect 
the  carriage  from  further  accident.  Also 
on  this  sandy  stretch  of  road  our  air  pump 
refused  to  work  properly,  thereby  causing 
us  further  delay.  At  length,  however,  we 
arrived  at  Cedar  Rapids,  where  we  secured 
new  bolts  and  repaired  our  pump,  took 
dinner  and  again  took  the  road  for  home, 
arriving  in  time  for  a  late  supper  without 
further  accident. 

During  the  trip  we  took  water  six  times 
and  gasoline  three  times,  thus  using  on  the 
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trip  of  140  miles  140  gallons  of  water  and 
31  gallons  of  gasoline. 

FIRST    ROUND    WITH    INSTRUCTOR. 

The  next  morning  the  operator  took  mc 
on  my  round  of  morning  calls,  botli  in  the 
city  and  country.  Part  of  the  way  the 
roads  were  very  rough,  and  when  wc  were 
out  14  miles  the  main  burner  became 
clogged;  the  operator  let  the  steam  die 
and  let  the  water  out  of  the  boiler,  took 
off  the  automatic  cut  off  and  removed  the 
obstruction.  This  accident  delayed  us 
about  one  hour.  The  balance  of  the 
round,  which  took  us  about  40  miles,  was 
made  without  further  annoyance.  The 
following  day  it  rained  hard,  and  my  op- 
erator left  for  his  home.  Since  then,  with 
the  aid  of  my  son,  aged  fourteen,  I  have 
managed  the  carriage  without  assistance. 

Some  days  everything  works  fine,  then 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  the  carriage;  at 
other  times  trouble  is  abroad,  then  it  is 
not  so  much  pleasure.  My  carnage  is 
very  easy  to  steer  and  control,  as  my 
youngest  son.  aged  eight,  can  run  it  any- 
where around  town;  he  will  watch  the 
water  glass,  the  air  and  steam  gauge  as 
carefully  as  a  veteran  driver.  1  have  spent 
many  happy  lu.urs  with  my  auto,  and  ex- 
pect to  spend  many  more,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  unpleasant  things  that  are 
constantly  occurring. 

Automobiles  are  as  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  anyone  who  purchases 
one  will  also  purchase  more  or  less  grief. 
Sometimes  I  have  felt  as  though  I  bought 
more  grief  ard  grease  than  automobile 
when  I  purchased  mine,  yet  when  you  get 
everything  fixed  up  in  good  shape  and  get 
in  and  go  spinning  over  the  pleasant  coun- 
try roads  your  troubles  vanish  as  mist 
before  the  rising  sun. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  several  im- 
provements that  could  be  suggested  to 
builders  of  autos  for  country  use.  The 
wheel  base  should  be  long,  the  wheels 
high,  at  least  42  inches,  enabling  it  to 
clear  the  ruts  and  bumps  of  an  uneven 
road,  and  should  be  made  of  wood;  the 
frame  should  be  of  sufficient  rigidity  to 
withstand  the  jars  and  irregularities  of  the 
road;  the  body  should  be  hung  low  and 
be  securely  bolted  to  the  frame,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  between  the  axles  and 
frame  excepting  the  springs,  which  should 
be  long  and  flexible  and  of  the  platform 
variety.  The  practice  of  placing  the  frame 
below  the  springs  is  faulty,  in  so  far  as 
country  roads  are  concerned,  and  should 
be  discontinued.  My  machine  is  so  con- 
structed, and  I  am  speaking  from  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture I  find  about  it,  as  it  will  not  easily 
take  the  irregularities  of  the  road.  Then 
again,  on  steam  vehicles  the  stop  cocks 
should  be  made  so  that  they  can  be  regu- 
lated from  the  scat,  thus  saving  clothing 
and  the  fingers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  thing.  Stop  cocks,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  opened  often  enough,  and 
the  reason  is  because  it  is  so  much  trouble 
to  get  at  them.    Again,  gasoline  as  a  fuel 


for  steam  automobiles  is  too  expensive 
and  causes  loo  much  trouble;  kerosene  or 
charcoal  should  be  utilized  if  proper 
burners  could  be  constructed.  The  compen- 
sating gear  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;  one  wheel  will  drop  in  a  mud  hole 
and  the  wheel  upon  which  there  is  the  least 
weight  will  spin  around  and  the  other  will 
remain  quiet  and  you  will  stick  unlit  some- 
one helps  you  out. 

AGAI.VST  AUTOMATICS. 

I  ani  heartily  out  of  sorts  with  all  auto- 
matic contrivances  connected  with  an  au- 
tomobile. If  a  man  expects  to  make  a 
success  of  running  his  machine  he  must 
study  It  until  he  understands  it  thorough- 
ly; the  principles  of  steam  are  simple  and 
the  simple  engine  can  soon  be  mastered 
by  careful  application  to  business  when 
you  are  running,  and  after  you  understand 
the  mechanism  it  is  a  pleasure  to  run  it. 
There  is  nothing  thai  worries  a  man  so 
much  as  a  mystery,  so  I  say  master  it. 

FAVORS   SOLID  TIRES. 

Another  money  saving  improvement  or 
change  for  the  countr>'  driver  would  be  the 
substitution  of  the  solid  tire  for  the  pneu- 
matic. I  have  both  rubber  and  steel  tires 
on  my  different  buggies,  and  I  am  unable 
to  detect  any  difference  in  the  riding  qual- 
ities of  the  vehicles  over  the  country  roads. 
Of  course,  in  cities  it  is  different 

NEVER    REQUIRED    A    UOKSE. 

I  will  say  for  my  steamer,  however,  that 
although  I  have  been  stuck  in  mud  holes 
six  different  limes  this  summer  I  have 
never  had  a  horse  hitched  to  my  carriage 
and  have  never  had  any  assistance  other 
than  a  man  or  two  to  help  me  out,  and  I 
have  never  been  hauled  home,  nor  have  I 
had  to  remain  away  from  home  on  ac- 
count of  storm  or  rain.  But  there  is  no 
economy  in  running  in  the  mud  or  when 
the  roads  arc  bad. 

I  have  been  enabled  on  fair  roads  to  re- 
duce the  time  of  travel  while  on  my  calls 
to  almost  one-half,  and  what  was  formerly 
a  long,  tedious  ride  is  now  an  exhilarating 
pleasure.  I  am  thoroughly  in  love  with 
the  automobile  and  certainly  enjoy  mine 
as  much  as  anyone,  and  the  ideas  I  have 
advocated  I  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  machine  as  I  sec  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  country  driver  using  the  car- 
riage for  both  pleasure  and  business. 
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On  the  Plains. 
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Conditions  in  South   Dakota  Unfav. 
orabk    to  Steamers. 

Bv  B.  A.  BOBB,  M.  D. 
In  the  year  1898  I  commenced  the  study 
of  the  horseless  carriage,  and  after  two 
years  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
more  closely  investigate  the  merits  of  one 
by  a  little  actual  experience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  1900.  I  purchased 


a  steam  machine,  with  all  expectancy  of 
cutting  a  wide  swalh.  As  stated,  for  two 
years  previous  to  this  time  I  had  been 
studying  the  horseless  carriage  at  such  mo- 
ments as  I  could  find  to  spare  out  of  my 
busy  country  practice.  I  had  taken  sev- 
eral of  the  automobile  publicatKjns  and 
found  that  there  was  nothing  like  knowing 
I  he  why  and  the  wherefore  c(»nccrning  the 
vurkings  of  the  mechanism.  I  knew  that 
if  there  were  anywhere  in  the  world  fine 
roads  for  such  a  machine  it  wa^  in  South 
Dakota,  where  they  arc  rough  as  glass  and 
wet  as  punk  three-fourths  of  the  year. 

My  steamer  arrived  in  a  freight  car 
about  August  15  in  a  couple  tji  ^mall  boxes* 
but  before  we  could  get  it  out  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  interview  the  freight  agent  and  square 
a  little  account  that  the  railroad  company 
had  against  those  boxes.  We  lold  him 
that  we  believed  that  wc  had  the  where- 
withal to  square  the  account,  although  this 
made  the  third  time  that  wc  had  been 
drawn  upon  to  square  accounts  for  that 
machine — once  when  ordered,  once  when 
finished  and  now  upon  arrival.  He  told 
us  that  this  was  only  a  small  item  of  $39.17, 
and  also  threw  out  a  suggestion,  all  free 
of  charge,  that  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles.  Wc  went  down  into  our 
jeans  for  our  little  check  hook — we  didn't 
have  on  our  practice  clothes  this  day.  for 
wc  had  come  to  unload  and  set  up  a  ma- 
chine and  start  out  to  gain  more  fame,  in 
several  respects,  than  we  had  accumulated 
during  our  previous  six  years  of  practice 
of  medicine, 

A   TROUBLESOME   SUBJECT. 

We  procured  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
or  two  and  commenced  the  operation. 
Just  about  this  time  we  began  to  feel  thai 
maybe  we  had  tackled  a  much  more  intri- 
cate and  grave  operation  than  wc  had  an- 
ticipated, but  as  all  the  instruments  and 
assistants  were  ready  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
do  business  instead  of  turning  our  subject 
over  to  some  more  skillful  operator. 

Well,  finally,  to  my  great  delight,  sh 
moved  off  so  nicely  for  a  while  that  ya 
would  think  that  she  certainly  had  fat] 
recovered.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
thought  I  would  lake  her  home,  and 
went  along  with  her.  People  had  nev 
seen  mc  pay  so  much  attention  to  a 
of  mine  before,  and  actually  they  gathe 
about  the  streets  in  groups,  and  I  cv^ 
heard  them  make  remarks  about  us.  Sotl 
even  said  that  I  wouldn't  remain  with  hi 
very  long,  as  they  had  seen  similar  cas- 
and  knew  the  results.  I  determined 
make  sure  that  she  was  all  right  Iwfore  1 
ing  her  home,  and  so  thought  that  I  woulfl 
lake  her  down  to  the  fair  grounds  and  see 
if  she  could  track  good.  I  had  only  go^ 
ten  about  half  way  down  when  I  noiicei 
that  the  pulse  was  getting  weak,  and  in 
fact  that  she  was  getting  weak  very  rapidly 
all  over,  and  before  I  knew  it  her  hea 
had  ceased  to  beat  and  she  stopped  dead^ 
still  right   in  the   middle  of  the   road      I 
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&ok«d  about  a  little  and  soon  found  that 
I  had  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  ap- 
plied, and  as  I  had  not  been  supplying 
enough  water  in  the  right  place  she  had 
become  fearfully  scorched. 

In  about  a  week  she  was  convalescent 
and  my  consultant  turned  her  over  to  nie 
again.  He  said  that  he  would  charge  mc 
only  $15.  and  tliat  was  simply  for  her 
board,  as  he  also  was  interested  in  her  case 
and  wanted  to  see  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Well.she  was  not  sick  again,  i.  e.,  so  seri- 
ously sick,  for  nearly  a  year. 

I  have  run  many  a  race  with  her  when 
on  my  country  calls  at  the  rate  of  about 
2$  miles  an  hour.  Sometimes  she  would 
run  with  mc  every  day  for  u  week  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble,  and  then  again  for 
a  week  she  would  be  having  all  kinds  of 
aitacks:  she  would  have  attacks  of  melan- 
,  cholia.  then  an  attack  of  hysteria,  and  I 
nould  have  to  put  in  two  or  three  water 
gauges  before  I  could  get  one  to  hold. 
Then,  again,  she  would  take  a  notion  that 
she  would  frighten  all  the  teams  in  the 
county.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  I  verily 
believe  that  she  has  helped  me  to  save  the 
life  of  a  few  patients  of  mine  that  without 
her  aid  would  have  succumbed.  I  well  re- 
member one  afternoon  when  a  man  came 
riding  horseback  into  tf>wn  from  about 
5  miles  in  the  country,  his  horse  white 
with  foam  and  he  white  with  fear,  inform- 
ing me  that  his  mother  was  dying  and  ask- 
ing me  to  get  out  to  her  the  quickest  way 
I  knew.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  just 
run  my  lady  up  lu  my  office  door  and  so 
put  tn  my  valines  and  started  her  off  at  once 
/ml  was  at  the  woman's  side  in  a  little  less 
than  ten  minutes,  and  a  very  exsanguinated 
woman  she  was  too.  and  life  would  have 
Ikcd  extinct  in  only  a  few  moments  had 
she  not  had  help  immediately  by  way  of 
a  large  hypodermic  of  atropine  and  saline 
^.>iution. 

A  SCORCHED  BOILER. 

During'  the  month  of  June,  1901,  there 
Has  a  reunion  of  the  old  settlers  in  a  town 


Starting  On  on  a  Steamer. 

adjacent  to  ours,  and  as  it  was  a  very  nice 
day  wc  decided  to  give  up  our  practice  for 
a  day  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  place, 
and  incidentally  to  give  a  little  demonstra- 
tion on  the  track  with  our  machine,  as  wc 
had  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  curiosity. 
Several  hundred  people  went  from  our 
town  by  team,  and  so,  when  all  were  start- 
ed well  on  the  way.  my  wife,  daughter  and 
myself  got  in.  and  when  wc  got  fairly  start- 
ed we  just  whizzed  past  everything  there 
was  in  sight  on  the  road  for  about  8 
miles,  when  suddenly  I  noticed  that  all  the 
water  was  out  of  the  boiler,  as  indicated 
by  the  water  gauge,  and  the  steam  pres- 
sure was  rapidly  falling.  I  stopped  imme- 
diately and  turned  out  the  fire,  but  it  was 
too  late,  as  the  boiler  was  already  scorched 
and  I  was  again  out  $15  and  a  wait  of  a 
week  for  the  machine.  Imagine  my 
chagrin  as  team  after  team  passed,  whom 
I  had  passed  only  a  few  moments  before, 
nearly  all  containing  one  or  more  kodak 
fiends,  and  they  in  turn  getting  a  focus 
on  us  as  we  were  trying  to  get  our  ma- 
chine in  shape  to  leave.  Fortunately,  a  car- 
riage (with  horses  attached)  came  along. 
Koing  in  the  direction  of  my  town,  and  se 
I  sent  my  wife  back  to  town  for  my  team 
and  carriage,  which  are  kept  at  a  livery, 
while  I  remained  with  the  machine.  She 
sdon  arrived  on  the  scene  with  my  horses 
and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  rejoicing 
1  hat  none  of  us  were  hurt.  I  got  the  flues  in 
(he  boiler  expanded  and  used  the  machine 
ihe  rest  of  the  summer  with  more  or  \ts^ 
trouble  and  more  or  less  sport,  and  this 
last  spring  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  sell 
it  at  a  reasonable  figure, 

HIGH   WINDS   ANO   EXTREME    COLD. 

Now  as  to  the  running  of  a  steam  ma- 
chine in  South  Dakota.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  many  im- 
provements are  being  made  on  the  steam 
machine,  but  until  an  improvement  is  made 
that  will  overcome  the  high  winds  and  the 
extreme  cold  the  steam  machine  will  be 
more  or  less  of  a  failure  in  this  State.   The 
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roads  are  ideal  for  about  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  but  from  November  1 
I 'J  April  I  the  weather  is  often  so  ex- 
iiemely  cold  that  it  will  freeze  the  water 
11:  the  tubes  leading  to  the  boiler  in  spile 
->!  all  that  you  can  do.  Then,  unless  you 
have  a  warm  barn,  the  water  in  the  tank 
would  freeze  when  the  carnage  was  not  in 
use  over  night.  I  have  found  that  on  most 
of  the  steam  machines  the  water  pump  is 
not  adequate,  and  often  after  running  a  few 
miles  one  has  to  use  the  hand  pump  to 
lu'Ip  fill  the  boiler,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient. This  is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
fad  that  some  manufacturers  now  put  two 
pumps  on  their  machines. 

Another  great  inconvenience  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  water  gauge  on  many  of  the 
machines.  Having  to  look  at  this  by  a 
mirror  and  being  unable  to  see  it  at  all  at 
night  is  a  great  drawback. 

One  can  go  against  the  wind  all  right, 
but  when  going  wiih  the  wind,  or  sidewise 
of  it,  you  will  have  the  fire  blown  down 
and  often  out.  Also,  when  standing,  as 
when  a  physician  is  in  to  make  a  call,  the 
steam  will  run  up  to  the  point  where  the 
pressure  will  automatically  turn  the  fire 
down  to  a  very  small  blaze,  and  then  the 
vapor  pressure  is  so  light  that  the  winds 
we  have  here  will  often  blow  the  fire  out. 
In  such  cases,  when  you  come  to  your  ma- 
chine you  must  get  in  and  run  it  a  little 
ways,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  excess 
of  gasoline,  or  you  will  have  a  nice  little 
explosion  when  you  attempt  to  light  it. 

The  expense  of  running  a  machine  I  be- 
lieve should  be  counted  for  something.  I 
am  aware  that  most  of  the  manufacturers 
maintain  that  5  gallons  of  gasoline  will 
run  the  machine  from  50  to  60  miles.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  S  gallons  of 
gasoline  on  our  roads  and  in  the  average 
winds  that  we  have  out  here  will  run  a  ma- 
chine only  25  to  30  miles,  and  at  the  price 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  gasoline  (16  to  18 
cents  per  gallon)  makes  it  quite  expensive 
to  run.     It  is  also  claimed  that  20  gallons 
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of  water  will  nin  a  machine  weighing  about 
yoo  pounds  40  to  50  miles.  Wc  have  found 
that  on  the  average  20  gallons  of  water  will 
ran  a  machine  out  here  12  to  15  miles  and 
no  farther,  so  you  have  to  keep  filling  the 
tank,  which  is  no  small  task,  as  you  can- 
not let  it  get  entirely  empty  before  refilling. 
I  know  that  there  are  machines  made  now 
without  a  water  glass,  with  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  scorch  the  boiler,  as  a  blow- 
out plug  is  used,  that  have  automatic 
pumps  for  the  air  pressure  over  the  gaso- 
line, and  a  score  of  other  attachments  that 
are  most  of  them  to  be  commended,  but 
until  the  wind  and  the  freezing  can  be  ^ 
overcome  by  some  kind  of  an  attachment 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  much  from  a  steam  machine  for 
South  Dakota  for  the  physician's  use. 


The  Rocky 
Mountains. 


Eighteen  Honths*  Experience   with 
a  Light  Gasoline  Automobile. 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Bartlett. 

Most  writers  on  "experiences"  with  au- 
tomobiles have  detailed  mishaps,  and  given 
us  very  little  of  the  advantages  and  pleas- 
ares  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Eighteen  months  ago  I  substituted  an 
auto  for  my  horse,  and  shortly  afterward 
disposed  of  the  horse  and  cast  my  lot  with 
the  auto.  I  have  averaged  450  miles  per 
month  during  this  time;  have  had  the  ma- 
chine out  of  commission  but  eight  days 
through  actual  breaks  and  repairs;  have 
never  been  so  badly  stalled  that  I  could 
not  get  home  without  assistance;  and  have 
run  daily  through  rain.  mud.  snow  and 
cold  weather.  In  fact,  I  do  all  my  busi- 
ness with  the  machine,  from  early  in  thi? 
morning  until  late  at  night.  I  had  some 
trouble  during  the  first  six  months,  due. 
as  I  found  later,  to  my  own  ignorance. 
Now  I  rarely  have  any  breaks  or  mishaps. 

My  bill  of  expense  has  been  about  as 
follows: 

Actual  repairs $46. 50 

Additions  45<oo 

Gasoline  and  supplies 80.00 

Painting 15.00 

Total   $186.50 

Or  an  average  of  $10.36  per  month.  A 
horse  and  carnage  for  the  same  period 
would  have  cost  an  average  of  $22  per 
month. 

I  have  my  own  stable  and  a  full  set  of 
cools  for  making  all  ordinary  repairs.  I 
make  all  my  own  smalj  repairs  and  take 
care  of  the  machine,  mostly  because  I  find 
ihat  I  cannot  trust  the  average  repair  men 
to  do  the  work.  As  a  julc,  they  do  more 
damage  to  the  machine  than  good,  and  I 
find  very   few   shops  that  understand  the 


gasoline  engine.     Such  shops  cannot  have 
my  machine  to  experiment  with. 

GOOD   RULES  TO   FOLLOW. 

I  have  been  asked  a  great  many  times 
how  I  manage  to  keep  my  auto  in  con- 
stant service.  The  following  simple  rules 
are  sufHcient  for  any  intelligent  man  to 
follow  and  get  good  and  satisfactory  serv- 
ice out  of  any  standard  make  machine. 

First — Understand  the  principle  of  the 
gasoline  engine.  Find  out  what  each  part 
is  for  and  how  it  is  adjusted.  Ascertain 
what  parts  need  the  most  oil,  and.  above 
all,  find  out  all  the  weak  parts,  especially 
those  which  are  liable  to  need  frequent  ad- 
justment. Study  up  the  battery  equipment 
and  learn  tu  do  the  wiring  from  battery  to 
sparking  plug. 

Second — Secure  a  good  set  of  tools  and 
carry  all  necessary  ones  with  yoti,  as  well 
as  extra  wire,  small  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
tire  mending  outfit  and  everything  else  you 
are  liable  to  need  on  the  road. 

Third — Keep  the  running  parts  clean. 
Use  oil  liberally  on  all  the  bearings  ex- 
posed to  dust,  and  never  use  oil  enough  in 
the  cylinder  to  cause  blue  smoke  at  the 
exhaust. 

Fourth — Examine  the  machinery  care- 
fully at  least  once  daily  for  loose  nuts  and 
breaks. 

Fifth — Run  your  auto  just  as  you  would 
drive  a  valuable  horse.  Run  slowly  over 
rough  ruads  and  favor  it  all  you  can. 
Speed  only  when  you  have  a  good  road 
under  you. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  know, 
why,  if  the  above  rules  are  followed,  a  well 
made  auto  should  not  wear  at  least  ten 
years  or  longer.  An  ordinary  steam  en- 
gine will  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years  with 
constant  use.  There  is  no  special  strain 
on  an  auto,  unless  it  is  abused. 

The  machine  I  am  using  is  a  light  one. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
other  makes,  and  believe  many  on  the 
market  are  just  as  capable  of  good  service 
as  mine,  if  properly  handled.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  the  steam  machine  for  every- 
day business  use,  nor  do  I  favor  heavy 
gasoline  machines.  For  ordinary  business 
use  a  machine  should  not  weigh  over 
1,000  pounds,  nor  have  over  6  horse 
power,  and  when  the  racing  craze  is  over 
this  will  be  the  standard  everyday  auto. 
With  such  a  machine  there  will  be  no  ac- 
cidents, and  the  public  will  not  object  to 
them.  One  of  the  principal  objections 
that  I  have  found  to  all  makes  is  inac- 
cessibility. Every  part  of  the  machine 
should  be  easy  to  get  at  and  take  apart. 
This  has  caused  more  profanity  on  my 
part  than  all  other  things  combined. 

A    FEW    THINGS    LEARNED   BY    EXPEKIENCE. 

I  have  learned  a  few  things  which  arc 
valuable  to  me.  One  is  to  carry  a  good 
live  battery.  I  use  a  storage  battery  con- 
stantly and  keep  it  well  charged.  I  carry 
also  an  extra  emergency  set  of  dry  cells. 
I  keep  good,  solid  points  on  the  vibrator  of 
my  sparking  coil,  using  No.  12  platinum 
wire,    I  use  oil  very  sparingly  in  my  cylin- 


der and  am  careful  not  to  use  any  more 
gasohnc  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  a  good  explosive  mixture.  As  a  re- 
sult, my  sparking  plugs  last  twelve  months 
and  are  always  clean.  I  know  all  the 
weak  points  of  my  machine,  and  thus 
know  where  to  look  when  trouble  occurs. 
I  have  had  no  startling  experiences; 
have  not  run  over  anyone  or  been  run 
over.  I  never  had  to  lie  on  my  back  in 
the  mud  on  a  rainy  day  to  adjust  my  ma- 
chine. I  have  never  had  to  humiliate  my- 
self by  asking  some  countryman  to  haul 
me  home.  1  always  let  any  other  fellow 
who  has  the  "rapid  transit"  craze  pass  me, 
and  I  just  jog  along  to  suit  myself;  and 
sometimes  I  meet  the  "rapid  transit"  fel- 
low being  towed  home  by  a  countryman 
with  a  $2  nag. 

There  are  some  men  who  never  ought 
to  own  a  piece  of  machinery  more  com- 
plicated than  a  screwdriver.  Such  men 
have  no  business  with  an  automobile.  I 
have  no  use  for  an  auto  driver  who  makes 
his  way  downtown  constantly  tooting  a 
French  horn.  It  means  "get  out  of  my 
way,  I'm  coming,"  and  has  done  more  to 
discredit  the  automobile  than  anything 
else.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  the 
use  of  a  French  horn.  If  a  man  cannot 
drive  his  auto  without  using  a  blatant 
horn,  and  do  it  with  safety  to  others,  then 
he  should  quit  the  machine  and  do  his- 
riding  on  the  street  cars. 

The  automobile  is  a  good  thing,  and  it 
doesn't  need  "pushmg  along."  It  will  take 
care  of  itself  if  given  a  fair  show^  such  as 
you  would  give  any  other  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. 

My  automobile  house,  herewith  illus- 
trated, is  10  feet  wide,  24  feet  long  and  10 
feet  high  to  the  eaves;  it  is  built  of  brick 
and  contains  five  windows  and  two  doors. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  porous  brick  on  6 
inches  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  roof  is  of 
wood,  shingled.  The  house  contains  a  stove, 
a  15  foot  work  bench,  three  cases  of  shelves, 
a  full  set  of  tools,  a  small  lathe,  etc.  The 
entire  cost,  outside  of  tools,  is  approxi- 
mately $300.  The  porous  brick  floor  is 
probably  the  only  novelty.  After  using  it 
four  months  and  allowing  oil  drips  and 
water  to  waste  on  the  floor  it  still  remains 
dry  and  clean,  as  the  brick  and  sand  ab- 
sorb the  oil  and  water  completely. 

While   this   auto   barn   contains   a   ver; 
complete  set  of  tools,  the  writer  considers.! 
the  following  list  absolutely  necessary  forj 
making  ordinary  repairs:  One  set  monkej 
wrenches,  4  to  10  inches;  one  set  Stitso^ 
pipe  wrenches,    10  to   14  inches;   one 
cold   chisels;    one    set    punches;    one    se 
twist    drills,    three-sixteenth    to    one-ha 
inch;  one  set  S  wrenches,  up  to  10  inches^ 
three   machinists*   hammers,   1    pound.   1^ 
pound    and    2]^    pounds;    one    adjustable^ 
drill   brace;   two  pairs   wire   nippers;   onej 
hack    saw,    9    inches ;    one    set    soldering 
loots  and  blast  lamp;  one  lot  of  assortedl 
files;  one  set  standard  taps  and  dies.  thrcc-I 
sixteenths  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch;  Iwff 
pair  steel  clanips,  6  inches;  one  pair  3  inch 
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ip  shears;  one  combination  jj^  inch  vise 
And  anvil;    one  voltmeter  for  testing  bat- 
tery and  connections;  one  tire  repair  out- 
fit, 
^k    The   above  set  of  tools  will  cost   from 
^niS'^  to  $33.     A  good  supplement  to  this  is 
^■ft  small  forge  and  9  inch  swing  screw  cut- 
Hiing  lathe.     With  the  tools  above  enumer- 
Hated  and  the  forge  and  lathe  one  docs  not 
need  to  patronize  the  repair  shops,  but  as 
very  few  automobilists  understand  the  full 
AC  of  such  tools  this  list  is  only  adapted 
the  use  of  those  who  are  "handy"  with 
Bachine  tools. 


|A  Year's  Experience  with  a  Gasoline 

Runabout  in  the  Rocky  Houn* 

tain  Regions. 

By  Dr.  T.  E.  Taylor. 
For  nearly  two  years  I  had  been  inter- 
sted  in  the  automobile;  had  taken  The 
loitSELESS  Ar.E  to  get  reliable  and  up  to 
ate  information  rcgardmg  it.  having  been 
specially  interested  in  the  "Business  Au- 
omobiles"  number  of  February  6,  igoi,  as 
>cil  as  having  interviewed  everyone  I  met 
rho  knew  anything  of  this  subject.  At 
bat  time  there  were  none  in  use  here  ex- 
epi  a  few  steam  wagons  and  two  or  three 
Itlecirics.  Neither  of  these  seemed  quite 
tiatisfactory,  though  praised  more  or  less 
fenihusiastically  by  their  owners. 

In  connection  with  a  visit  to   the   Pan- 
^mcrican  Exposition  I  had  an  opportunity 
itt>    visit    some    factories    where    gasoline 
kwagons    were   being   turned   out.   and   was 
[much  pleased  with  their  working.     I  was 
'  surprised,    however,  to   find   that  most   of 
the  men  I  talked  with  who  had  no  especial 
interest  cither  way,  but  who  had  some  op- 
portunities   for    reaching   a    correct   judg- 
oaeot    in    the    matter,    favored    the    steam 
wagon.     This  did   not  convince   me.   but 
"gave  me  pause." 

Soon  after  my  return  an  agency  was  es- 
tablished in  my  city  for  a  popular  light 
runabout   of  th^  gasoline  type,   and   I   was 
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so  well  pleased  with  its  performance  that 
I  bought  one.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
ic  was  not  quite  all  my  fancy  had  painted 
it;  and  several  times  it  would  stop  and  no 
amount  of  coaxing  or  "cranking"  would 
make  it  go.  Always  an  expert  from  the 
shop  could  start  it,  and  each  time  I  learned 
something,  so  I  looked  forward  hopefully 
to  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  always 
to  make  a  quick  and  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  underlying  cause  of  these  attacks  of 
"heart  failure" — which  anticipation  has 
been  realized  in  a  good  degree.  Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  I  fail  to  start  it, 
but  I  can  locate  the  dilTiculty,  and  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  a  man  from  the 
shop  has  succeeded  in  starting  it  when  I 
had  failed. 

CAUSES  OF  TROUBLE. 

In  looking  back  over  my  experience  I 
find  that  most  of  my  troubles  have  come 
from  (1)  poor  batteries,  (2)  cooling  pipes, 
(3)  a  separate  cylinder  head  and  (4)  a 
mixer  which  failed  to  furnish  gasoline  to 
the  cylinder  on  starting  in  cold  weather. 

(i)  The  book  of  directions  which  came 
with  my  machine  gave,  among  possible 
causes  of  the  motor  not  igniting  regularly 
— "Fifth — weak  battery;  but  not  likely  un- 
less used  ior  four  or  five  months."  Of 
course  I  supposed  that  was  authoritative, 
and  so.  when  explosions  failed  or  came  ir- 
regularly. I  looked  for  loose  wire  connec- 
tions, cleaned  the  spark  plug,  and  changed 
the  adjustment  of  the  buzzer,  while  never 
suspecting  the  real  trouble,  the  poor  bat- 
teries. Sometimes,  indeed,  I  did  suspect 
them,  but  a  local  electrician  would  test 
them  with  his  voltmeter  and  report  them 
all  above  one  volt,  making  the  voltage  of 
the  four  cell  battery  five  or  six  volts, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  all  right.  Later 
I  found  out  that  the  voltage  is  an  utterly 
untrustworthy  in  ication  of  the  working 
capacity  of  the  batteries.  AHct  some  eight 
months  of  battery  troubles,  trying  difTer- 
ent  kinds  of  cells  and  finding  some  even 
worse  than  others.  I  was  given  the  pointer 


that  a  small  storage  battery  was  the  best 
operator  of  a  spark  coil.  I  had  one  put 
into  my  wagon  at  once  at  a  cost  of  $15. 
I  was  promised  that  it  would  run  my 
wagon  600  miles  on  one  charge,  but  it 
does  better  than  that  and  can  be  recharged 
in  a  few  hours  at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  mak- 
ing it  much  cheaper  than  batteries,  and  in- 
comparably more  satisfactory.  Now,  when 
1  do  not  get  an  explosion,  I  look  at  the 
wiring,  but  have  no  fears  for  the  battery. 
Probably  I  should  sooner  have  discov- 
ered the  real  source  of  my  difficulty,  if  my 
suspicions  had  not  been  quieted  by  my 
guide  book.  It  should  have  said:  "If  your 
explosions  are  weak  or  irregular,  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  the  trouble  is  in  the  bat- 
teries, even  if  they  have  not  been  in  use 
two  weeks." 

GLYCERINE  MIXTURES. 

(2)  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  I  bought 
my  wagon  and  anti-frceze  mixtures  soon 
became  a  live  issue.  One  of  the  strong 
argumcnt-N  with  me  in  favor  of  the  gaso- 
line wagon  as  compared  with  the  steam 
one  had  been  that  its  water  could  be  fixed 
so  that  it  would  not  freeze.  I  accordingly 
soon  got  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water 
with  which  I  filled  my  tank,  hut.  alas,  I 
found  that  glycerine  is  hard  to  hold,  and 
my  pipes  and  connections  had  never  been 
absolutely  water  tight.  The  escape  of 
water  had  been  trifling,  but  the  glycerine 
mixture  soon  got  out.  leaving  me  with  a 
hot  cylinder  and  probably  a  burned  gasket. 
After  repeated  endeavors  to  have  my  pipes 
n^ade  glycerine  tight  and  losing  several  so- 
lutions. I  gave  up  and  tried  a  later  favorite. 
— calcium  chloride.  This  can  be  depended 
en  not  to  freeze,  if  the  solution  is  concen- 
trated, but  my  pipes  were  apparently  cor- 
roded by  it.  and  it,  too,  escaped,  leaving  a 
white  coating  on  springs  and  axle.  I  tried 
two  or  three  solutions  of  this  and  finally, 
fearful  of  totally  ruining  my  pipes,  I  re- 
frained from  use  of  my  wagon  on  very  cold 
days  and  only  used  clear  water,  drawing 
it  cflT  on  coming  in  at  night.     I  have  since 
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seen  reports  of  tests  showing  that  calcium 
chloride  will  not  corrode  most  metals,  in- 
cluding brass,  which  is  the  material  of 
which  my  pipes  arc  made,  but  I  am  not 
convinced. 

THAT  HUSOES   GASKET. 

(j)  The  head  of  my  cylinder  is  a  separate 
piece,  the  joint  being  made  water  tight  by 
a  rubber  gasket.  This  is  all  right  and  will 
usually  last  a  long  time,  if  the  water  does 
not  get  cxhaustrd,  allowing  the  cylinder  to 
get  overheated.  In  this  case  the  gasket 
is  usually  ruined,  allowing  a  little  of  the 
cooling  water  to  reach  the  explosion  cham- 
ber, making  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  start 
the  engine.  Of  course,  this  was  generally 
due  to  carelessness,  but  most  of  us  are 
careless  sometimes  and  if  the  cylinder  had 
been  all  in  one  piece  there  would  have 
been  no  damage.  I  may  say  that  I  now 
have  a  gasket  which  is  said  to  bear  heat 
without  injury,  and  twice  since  it  was  put 
in  my  cylinder  has  been  so  hot  that  the  ex- 
plosions continued  after  the  spark  was 
switched  oflf,  with  no  noticeable  injury. 

(4)  My  mixer  usually  arts  very  satisfac- 
torily after  the  wagon  is  started,  and  it 
starts  all  right  in  warm  weather,  but  in 
cold  weather  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  fails  to  draw 
in  enough  gasoline  vapor  to  make  an  ex- 
plosive mixture,  and  gasoline  must  be 
poured  on  the  air  screen  or  directly  into 
the  explosion  chamber  to  make  it  start. 
This  difficulty  is  said  to  be  overcome  in 
the  latest  models  by  a  carburetor. 

LESS  THAN  $5    FOR   TIRtS. 

All  that  I  had  read,  and  especially  the 
"Wheels  and  Tires"  number  of  The 
Horseless  Age,  had  led  me  to  expect  all 
kinds  of  trouble  and  expense  with  tires. 
so  I  was  the  mure  surprised  and  gratified 
by  my  experience.  I  have  had  three  punc- 
tures up  to  date,  which  were  perfectly 
cured  by  a  tube  of  puncturine  in  each  case. 
and  one  which  required  a  plug.  A  gash 
through  which  a  finger  could  be  passed 
was  vulcanized  four  months  ago  and  is  all 
right  yet.  One  lire  exploded  one  hot  day 
last  July  and  a  new  one  was  furnished  me 
by  the  factory.  I  have  spent  less  than  $s 
for  tires  in  the  year  that  I  have  used  the 
wagon  and  my  tires  look  good  for  six 
months  more.  Whether  T  ■am  unusually 
careful  about  avoiding  glass  and  other  dan- 
gerous things  or  whether  my  wagon  is  fitted 
with  "the  only  tire."  or  whether  I  have 
been  lucky.  I  do  not  know.  Probably  all 
three  factors  deserve  some  credit. 

EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

My  wagon  is  said  to  run  35  or  40  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  I  have  only 
been  able  to  run  about  25  miles.  My  ex- 
pense account  runs  from  a  minimum  01  $8 
a  month  to  3  maximum  of  $42  last  month, 
which  includes  a  thorough  overhauling. 
bushing  and  some  new  parts.  One  month 
the  cost  was  $28.  these  being  the  only  two 
months  when  the  cost  exceeded  $20.  I  re- 
irret  that  I  did  not  save  all  the  bills  so  that 
I  could  give  the  exact  cost  for  the  year. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  it  is 
far  from  perfect  and  does  occasionally 
make  me  trouble — though  less  frequently. 
as  I  become  better  acquainted  with  its 
freaks— yet,  as  compared  with  a  horse,  I 
find  it  much  more  satisfactory,  especially 
in  a  climate  like  ours,  where  there  is  so 
little  mud  or  deep  snow.  An  automobile 
can  be  operated  under  such  circumstances. 
but  it  is  not  worth  while.  It  has  this  ad- 
vantage— when  not  in  use  it  is  not  ''eat- 
ing its  head  oflT"  or  getting  so  frisky  that 
it  IS  dangerous  to  take  it  out. 


What  Class  of  Doctors  Shoufd  Buy 

Automobiles   and  What   Class 

Should   Not. 

By  Dk.  D.  J.  Macdonald. 
In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  congratulate 
The  Horseless  Ace  on  its  instructive, 
newsy  and  progressive  spirit,  and  to  com- 
pliment Its  editor  for  his  fair  and  fearless 
treatment  of  this  all  important  movement. 
1  did  not  intend  to  "throw  bouquets"  when 
I  concluded  to  add  my  little  quota,  but 
recollecting  all  the  gootL  suosiantial  knowl- 
edge I  have  derived  from  reading  accounts 
of  the  mishaps  of  other  unfortunates,  the 
"Beginners  Page."  etc.,  I  feel  that  most 
likely  I  have  in  a  measure  to  thank  your 
paper  for  my  automobile  career  during  the 
la.<t  summer  and  autumn.  I  own  the  only 
automobile  in  a  Montana  town  of  14.000 
inhabitants,  and  while  I  did  not  have  the 
time  to  use  it  continually,  yet  every  mo- 
ment of  recreation  was  spent  in  its  use,  in- 
cluding a  few  trips  to  other  nearby  towns 
of  60  mile  runs,  and  while  I  am  naturally 
of  a  cautious  temperament,  yet  the  miscel- 
laneous matter  in  The  Horseless  Aof. 
has  so  tempered  my  handling  of  the  ma- 
chine that  I  feel  very  confident  as  to  the 
future. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  for  one  person  to 
attempt  to  educate  the  number  of  horses 
used  both  in  a  business  and  plt-asurablo 
way  in  and  iibout  town,  yet  I  can  truth- 
fully say  I  have  not  caused  a  single  run- 
away, and  $10  would  cover  my  repair  bill. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  anything  won- 
derful for  my  record,  and  I  know  the  ma- 
jority of  automobile  users  can  probably  say 
the  same  thing,  but  what  I  want  to  im- 
press is  "caution"  or  "precaution."  I  am 
sure  if  I  had  anything  serious  in  the  way 
of  an  accident  T  would  not  be  offended  to 
see  jt  in  the  automobile  magazines,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  help  another  in  avoid- 
ing it.  and  that  is  why  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  The  Horseless  Age. 
We  must  all  learn  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  from  the  experience  of  one  another. 
The  automobile  problem  being  a  broad 
subject.  I  will  contlne  myself  to  automo- 
biles for  physicians  in  towns  ranging 
from  20.000  to  75,000  population,  and 
more  or  less  distant  from  manufac- 
turing and  repair  stations.  I  will 
divide  the  subject  into  three  parts — viz.: 
Physicians  who  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances possess  or  attempt  to  run  au- 


tomobiles; second,  physicians  who.  under 
certain  conditions,  might  own  and  rtin  one 
successfully;  third,  physicians  who  by  all 
means  should  own  and  possess  one. 

Now,  the  introduction  might  at  firit 
thought  appear  to  interested  ones  as  a 
damper,  or  in  slang  parlance,  a  "knock." 
but  I  will  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  regard  to  the  first  division,  the  doc- 
tor   who.    by    possessing    an    automobile, 
would  be  likely,  in  my  estimation,  to   m- 
jurc   the  movement,    I   have   in   mind    tlic 
busy  doctor,  whose  hobby  (and  they  near- 
ly all  have  a  hobby)   is  books  and  along 
such    lines,    and    who   does   not    care    for 
fishing  or  hunting  or  outdoor  exercise,  a 
man  of  aesthetic  temperament,  of  faultless 
dress  and  mien,  and  who  is  utterly  devoid 
of   mechanical    ability.     Of    course,    some 
may  say  no  such  men  exist,  but  I   know 
personally  two.  and  I  assure  you  no  more 
clever  and  capable  men  reside  in  this  dis- 
trict, yet  neither  one  can  fix  his  front  gate 
or  hang  his  screen  door  successfully,  can- 
not fix  his  operating  tabic  if  it  only  needs 
a  screw,  or  if  he  were  caught  out  in  the 
country     with     a     defective     hypodermic 
which    could    be    made    useful    by   a    new 
leather    packing,    would    simply    have    to 
either  do  without  or  go  back  to  town  and 
buy  one.     Such  a   man   had  better  let  the 
auto  alone,  or  he  will  do  just  what   Mr. 

H ,    of   Butte,   did — he   will    start    out. 

after,  of  course,  imbibing  all  the  knowl- 
edge the  accompanying  directions  afford, 
and  will  go  possibly  a  few  miles,  when 
something  happens.  He  stop.s  the  ma- 
chine, if  lie  can.  or  if  it  has  not  already 
Slopped,  and  with  a  nice  white  vest  and 
dainty  tan  gloves  commences  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  machine.  He  soon  has  an  im- 
mense crowd  about  to  annoy  bim  with 
senseless  questions  and  suggestions, 
among  them  the  man  who  never  fatU  to 
say:  "The  horse  s-its  me  all  right— you 
had  better  hitch  a  horse  to  it.  Doc,"  etc. 
Doe.  by  this  time  has  his  while  vest  sadly 
soiled,  as  well  as  his  gloves  and  hat.  and 
his  temper  pretty  much  rufVled.  and  he 
beckons  one  of  the  express  wagons  and 
has  it  hauled  home,  and  after  a  few  re- 
marks unfit  for  publication  and  very  un- 
becoming an  aesthetic  gentleman,  he  ac- 
cepts the  kind  invitation  of  a  friend  to  ride 
home  in  a  hor^c  carriage.  Now,  1  cannot 
dwell  on  whether  the  doctor  was  on  his 
way  to  make  an  urgent  call  or  whether  he 
did  not  find  after  changing  his  apparel 
and  putting  himself  in  presentable  condi- 
tion that  he  was  just  so  long  answering 
the  call  that  Dr.  B met  him  return- 
ing after  making  the  call,  but  we  hope  If 
used  better  judgment. 

This  picture  may  seem  overdrawn,  but 
I  tell  yon  I  know  this  very  thing,  or  prac^ 
lically  the  same,  to  have  occurred  three 
different  times  to  a  gentleman  in  a  nt'tgh- 
iKiring  town  last  summer,  and  the  last  lime 
he  had  the  machine  out.  which  was  the 
third,  he  had  it  hauled  to  a  scrap  pile  nfjr 
his  home,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  it  wouM 
take  a  mighty  good  salesman  a  great  dral 
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ol  time  and  demonstrating  with  a  faultless 

acting    machine    to  induce  many  sales    at 

^his  place.  Now  all  this  is  most  unfortunate, 

lit   trite,   and  while   I   hate  to  discourage 

itcnding   purchasers,   yet    I   would    say   to 

ficm  to  consider  this  from  the  most  favor- 

feblc  light,  and  remember  it  implies  caution, 

id  only   applies   to   a   very   small   portion 

percentage. 

As  to  the  second  division,  "Physicians, 
who  under  certain  conditions  should  have 
an  automobile/'  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief. 
In  the  first  place,  the  doctor  must  be  fairly 
^ircll  to  do.  and  must  retain  his  former 
trehiclc  for  months  after  getting  his  ma- 
hinc.  He  must  be  something  of  a  "handy 
Ban."  I  mean  by  that  he  must  be  able  to 
the  little  fixing  about  his  office  and 
umc  which  the  previously  depicted  doctor 
ilc<l  to  accomplish,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
■^put  on  a  pair  of  overalls  and  jumper  and 
get  on  his  back  and  pack  his  water  pumps, 
or  stuffing  bi>xcs,  and  oil  it  properly,  and 
all  the  other  things  necessar>*  to  keep  the 
machine  in  good  order. 

Now  I  do  not  want  the  readers  to  for- 
get thai  I  am  writing  on  this  subject  with 
relation  to  the  doctor  in  the  smaller  towns. 
who  has  not  a  host  of  menials  at  his  beck 
and  call,  and  where  there  are  no  auto 
liveries,  or  where,  if  you  are  out  with  your 
machine  and  it  breaks  down,  there  are  no 
siTcei  cars  going  in  all  directions  every 
few  minutes,  and  no  repair  stations  with 
txpcTli  to  fix  up  tlic  breaks,  and  keep  ihcm 
fixed 

As   I   said   before,   this  doctor   may,   with 
attention,     run     his     machine     successfully, 
^_lnit  he  must  begm  right.     He  ought  to  go 
^B|o  some  nearby  city,  where  he  can  find  a 
^Blarirty  of  machines,  and  make  up  his  mind 
^^Kd  spend  a  month  or  two  in  practical  study 
I^H^f  electric,    gasoline  and  steam   machines. 
^■The  time  spent  depends  on  his  ability  and 
lime   to    spare.     After   becoming   more   or 
Hde«s  familiar  with  the  different  motive  pow- 
^Ptrs,  he  must  select  the  one  best  suited  to 
^      liif  locality,  ami  in  his  judgment  the  best 
J      ior  him.     It  is  well  to  listen  to  all  the  ar- 
^■gttmenis  advanced  by  the  respective  agents, 
VKnt  to  keep  his  own  counsel  and  not  decide 
hurriedly  on  any  one  man's  advice,  as  they 
can  all   show  yon  very  cleverly  how  many 
sood   points  there   arc   to   their   respective 
'      machines  and  how  much  trouble  you  will 
,       have   with   some  other   make.     Automobile 
agents      are      very     much     like     insurance 
jgcms — each  can  show  you  a  very  redeem- 
ing  feature   about    his    goods   none   of   the 
■jlhcrs  possess,   but  fail   to   show  you   that 
ossibly  one  feature  is  just  as  much  below 
he  other   proportionately.     In    fact,    they 
lall  «um  up  pretty  much  alike.     Of  course 
;  jomc  are  preferable  to  others,  and  if  every- 
one bought   the  best,   there   wovild    be    but 
one  6rm   selling  machines,   and   that  wonid 
not  do  at  alt. 

Now  after  feeling  confident  he  can  con-: 
iistcntly  run  his  machine,  the  next  thing  is 
to  knock  it  down  preparatory  to  shipping, 
vbA  he  must  superintend,  or  at  least  assist, 
tt  that  very   important  part,   so  that   when 


he  returns  liomc,  and  in  due  time  his  ma- 
chine arrives,  he  can  intelligently  put  it  to- 
gether and  start  it  without  having  to  guess 
at  anything,  as  most  likely  no  one  will  un- 
derstand it,  and  he  must  rely  upon  himself- 
Then  he  must  devote  considerable  of  his 
leisure  time  to  running  it.  and  must  have 
a  good  sized  tool  lx)x  with  many  extra 
parts,  necessary  tools,  etc.,  so  that  he  can 
put  a  few  links  into  a  broken  chain,  etc.,  if 
he  has  an  accident  some  distance  from 
town.  He  must  not  attempt  to  use  it  in  a 
busmess  way  for  some  time,  but  more  for 
recreation  until  he  completely  masters  it, 
and  then  he  can  with  considerable  safety 
dispense  with  his  horse,  if  he  feels  inclined. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  object  to  attempt 
to  tell  how  to  run  a  machine,  but  as  to 
whom  in  my  estimation  should  possess  one, 
so  I  will  pass  to  the  third  division,  or  the 
doctor  who  by  all  means  should  r>ossess  a 
machine.  Either  one  of  two  requisites  is 
sufficient  in  this  classification,  viz.,  the  doc- 
tor with  ample  means  to  provide  liimself 
with  a  chauffeur,  or  the  natural  born  me- 
chanic who  takes  much  pleasure  in  handling 
and  investigating  ingenious  mechanism. 
The  doctor,  as  we  all  know,  meets  with 
considerable  nerve  wrecking  experiences  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  so  interesting  or  so  all 
absorbing  as  the  auto.  When  a  doctor  dons 
his  ovt-ralls  and  jumper  and  crawU  under 
the  machine  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen 
times,  oiling,  cleaning  and  repairing,  and 
doing  all  the  preparator>*  work  to  taking  a 
spin,  he  will  need  no  other  gymna.^iic  exer- 
cise for  the  day.  and  while  o\it  for  his  air- 
ing he  must  necessarily  keep  his  niind  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  handling  and 
jiropulsion  of  his  vehicle,  so  that  when  he 
conu'S  in  for  the  day  you  may  be  sure  he  is 
both  ready  to  eat  and  sleep.  That  in  itself 
is  no  mean  accomplishment,  you  must  ad- 
mit. The  caretaking  and  repairing  of  an 
auto  necessitate  considerable  open  air  ex- 
ercise, and  there  t>  where  the  man  of  me- 
chanical tendencies  gets  the  bettor  of  the 
man  with  the  chauffeur. 

Of  course,  the  pleasure  and  use,  espe- 
cially the  use  that  the  man  with  the  chauf- 
feur derives  from  his  auto,  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  mean  one,  particularly  after  a  hard, 
long  day  of  professional  service,  and  feeling 
very  tired  it  is  quite  enjoj-able  to  call  Mr. 
ChaiiflTeur  and  take  a  spin  over  the  country 
with  miiiil  at  rest  and  care  free. 


In  Your  Town, 
From  Your  Friends, 

will  you  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Horseless 
Age   on    a    commission 
basis  ? 
"If  so,  write  the  Editor. 


Facts   from   Oregon. 

By  Dr.  K.   M.   Dallas. 

When  first  I  thought  ot  buying  an  auto- 
mobile, in  the  summer  of  1900,  there  was 
in  operation  in  Portland,  a  city  of  90,000 
population,  one  small  steam  carriage,  and 
that  mostly  built  by  a  local  genius.  This 
machine  was  intended  to  travel  at  the  rate 
of  \2  miles  an  hour,  more  or  less,  and  the 
lew  times  I  saw  it  in  operation  it  acted 
like  a  bucking  mule,  and  was  altogether 
a  most  unsatisfactory  affair:  in  fact,  the 
last  time  I  saw  it  the  owner  was  sailing 
down  the  street  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
steam  which  hid  both  him  and  the  carriage 
ior  a  whole  block.  Kvidcntly  this  was  not 
the  kind  of  automobile  I  wanted,  so  I 
wrute  to  all  the  Eastern  houses  whose 
address  [  could  find  for  further  information 
on  the  subject.  When  T  received  the  cat- 
alogues I  found  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  make  my  choice.  Finally  a  local  firm 
look  the  agency  for  a  well  known  make 
of  steamer,  and  after  several  trials  on  hills, 
in  mud  and  over  very  rough  roads, 
I  felt  that  thi-i  machine  could  do  the 
work  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  invested 
$1,000  in  the  first  automobile  of  its  kind 
sold  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

P'or  several  days  after  my  purchase  the 
roads  were  very  muddy  and  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  steering  my  machine  in  a 
straight  line  for  any  great  distance,  and 
one  day  I  explained  my  trouble  to  the 
agent.  This  gentleman  informed  me  that 
I  was  not  on  to  the  "modus  operandi"  of 
the  steering  lever,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
lake  me  out  for  a  spin  just  to  show  me 
how  easy  it  could  he  done  when  you  knew 
huw. 

We  had  gone  about  two  blocks  when  he 
tried  itt  stop  and  turn  around  on  a  wet 
asphalt  street,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
move  was  that  we  kept  on  going  in  the 
same  direction  for  about  twenty  yards, 
and  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  between  a 
large  telegraph  post  and  a  high  curb. 
The  engines  were  not  damaged  and  we 
were  able  to  get  back  to  the  machine  shop 
without  the  help  of  a  team.  On  closer  in- 
spection we  found  that  the  entire  running 
gear  bad  tu  be  remodeled,  as  nearly  every 
joint  and  reach  were  bent  and  three  of  the 
wheels  had  to  be  trued  up,  some  of  them 
having  a  doxen  or  more  spokes  knocked 
out.  Tt  look  about  two  months  before  l 
had  the  pleasure  of  grasping  the  lever 
once  more,  but  as  it  commenced  to  rain 
shortly  after  the  accident  and  kept  on 
doing  so  for  the  following  eight  weeks,  I 
gave  them  all  the  time  ihey  wanted  in  or- 
der to  have  a  gofid  job. 

NKW    TROUBLES. 

The  first  of  my  new  troubles  was  lack 
of  air  for  the  fuel  tanks,  a  very  important 
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item  in  the  successful  running  of  a  steam 
auto.  The  most  I  could  get  out  of  my 
pump  was  20  pounds,  which  is  far  too 
little  to  force  the  fuel  into  the  burner  in 
good  shape;  and,  of  course.  low  pressure 
meant  little  steam.  My  pump  is  attached 
to  the  crosshead  of  the  engine  and  works 
continually,  but  that  fact  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference;  I  could  only  raise 
about  75  pounds  of  steam  and  crawl  along 
at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour.  I  had  the 
rubber  hose  laken  oflf  that  leads  from  the 
pump  to  the  check  valve  in  the  tank  pipe, 
and  a  new  one  fitted  in  its  place  and 
cleaned  all  the  connections;  that  helped  a 
little  for  a  few  days,  when  the  air  was 
down  again. 

This  time  I  had  a  new  plunger  put  in  the 
pump,  but  still  I  got  no  air.  In  fact,  the 
air  question  got  to  be  such  a  serious  prop- 
osition that  most  of  my  rides  lost  their 
pleasure  on  account  of  it  One  day  I  got 
desperate  and  went  to  work  myself.  I  took 
the  whole  pump  apart,  when  T  discovered 
that  in  the  check  valve  seat  there  was  a 
rubber  washer,  and  as  soon  as  any  gasoline 
came  in  contact  with  it  the  rubber  swelled, 
closing  the  passage  in  the  pipe  and  prevent- 
ing air  from  getting  to  the  tanks.  I  im- 
mediately had  a  ground  joint  valve  put  in 
its  place,  with  the  result  that  I  had  all  the 
air  I  could  use  and  had  to  lower  the 
plunger  on  the  air  pump  in  order  to  keep 
the  gauge  Ix'low  75  pounds  pressure. 

This.  then,  was  my  first  lesson,  and  from 
that  day  until  this  I  have  found  that  it  is 
the  small  things  that  cause  the  worry  and 
loss  of  time,  for  the  big  defects  will  nearly 
always  explain  themselves.  My  experience 
so  far  has  taught  me  two  things:  First, 
that  the  manufacturers  themselves  do  not 
always  use  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
their  materials;  second,  when  you  find 
faulty  construction  the  best  way  is  to  cor- 
rect it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  might  add 
that  if  you  are  at  all  mechanically  inclined 
you  should  try  to  remedy  the  diflFiculty 
yourself;  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  do 
better  than  by  placing  your  machine  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur  machinist. 

ROAD   E.XPERIENCES. 

I  had  a  rather  amusing  experience  one 
evening,  whicfi  proves  how  careful  the 
driver  of  an  auto  should  be  about  taking 
anyone's  word  that  everything  is  O.  K.. 
that  you  have  plenty  of  oil,  tanks  full,  all 
the  water  you  can  use,  enough  gasoline, 
etc.  I  'phoned  over  to  the  stables  and  told 
them  to  have  my  machine  ready  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  and  when  I  got  there,  as  I  was 
in  a  hurry.  I  took  the  caretaker's  word  that 
everything  was  full.  I  then  called  for  the 
young  lady  who  was  to  accompany  me  on 
her  first  ride  in  a  horseless  carriage.  Every- 
thing went  very  nicely  for  the  first  10  miles 
out.  when  it  commenced  to  rain  and  we 
decided  to  turn  toward  home.  It  was  get- 
ting late  (about  10  o'clock)  and  as  the  rain 
began  to  come  down  in  earnest  I  tucked 
the  big  waterproof  robe  around  us  and  set- 
tled down  for  a  quick  run  to  town.     We 


had  gone  about  a  mile  when  the  water  in 
the  glass  began  to  go  down,  and,  although 
the  by-pass  was  closed  tight  and  the  pump 
working  in  fine  shape,  the  water  kept  fall- 
ing. I  knew  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  got  out  to  see  if  the  water  in 
my  tank  was  all  right.  Putting  my  hand 
down  in  the  tank,  I  struck  bottom,  but  no 
water,  and  saw  right  away  that  the  tanks 
had  not  been  filled  before  starting. 

Now,  Oregon  is  not  like  the  Eastern 
States,  where  you  can  find  a  farmhouse 
every  half  mile,  and  when  I  saw  the  fix  wc 
were  in  my  heart  began  to  settle  in  my 
boots.  However,  I  said  nothing  to  my 
partner,  who  sat  in  blissful  ignorance  by 
my  side.  Just  as  the  water  disappeared  in 
the  glass  I  saw  the  tall  chimney  of  a  house 
loom  out  of  the  night  fog,  and  felt  that  I 
was  saved.  I  found  that  the  people  were 
not  at  home  and  all  the  gates  nailed  up. 
Just  one  thing  had  to  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  climb  the  fence,  and  after  ten  min- 
utes* walk  I  found  the  well,  about  four 
blocks  from  the  road.  It  was  about  75  feet 
deep  and  worked  by  two  small  buckets, 
each  holding  about  4  quarts,  but  leaking 
so  badly  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
fence  and  handed  them  over  they  were  half 
empty.  I  made  about  twenty  trips,  the 
young  lady  helping  to  get  the  water  to  the 
machine,  and  after  finishing  she  and  I 
looked  like  a  couple  of  tramps  out  in  a 
rain  storm.  After  filling  the  boiler  by 
hand  I  started  to  fire  up,  but  as  the  water 
was  very  cold  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
raised  100  pounds  of  steam-  When  I  final- 
ly got  under  way  we  felt  about  half  fro- 
zen, but  when  the  water  in  the  tank  began 
to  get  warm  the  hot  air  from  under  the 
seat  made  us  feel  comfortable. 

We  arrived  home  that  night — or  I  should 
say  morning— at  2:30.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  I  received  no  more 
invitations  from  that  particular  family,  and 
a  chilly  blast  greets  me  instead  of  the 
Kenial  old  smile;  and  all  this  from  the  want 
of  a  little  forethought.  Moral:  Look  to 
the  water  tank. 

FAULTV    CONSTRUCTION. 

All  through  that  summer  my  machine 
behaved  remarkably  well,  especially  for 
our  rough  Oregon  roads,  but  I  was  never 
quite  satisfied  with  the  water  consumption. 
I  could  carry  32  gallons,  which  the  makers 
.said  would  be  sufficient  under  ordinary 
conditions  for  a  run  of  30  miles,  but  the 
best  I  could  do.  starting  out  with  full  tank 
and  boiler,  was  about  20. 

When  our  rainy  season  commenced  I 
took  my  machine  to  a  builder  of  engines 
and  boilers  who,  after  several  trials  on 
steep  hills,  told  me  that  there  was  a  loss 
of  steam  through  the  exhaust,  equal  to 
one-third  of  my  power;  and  as  he  said  he 
could  remedy  the  trouble  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. I  had  him  go  to  work  and  take  the 
engine  apart.  On  taking  the  steam 
valves  apart  wc  found  that  there  were  no 
rings  in  either  of  the  heads,  although  the 
cuts   in   the  catalogue  showed  them  very 


plainly,  and  there  was  enough  room  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  steam  chamber  and 
the  piston  for  a  layer  of  writing  paper. 

^fter  the  rings  were  put  in  my  fuel  bill 
dropped  20  per  cent,  and  a  gallon  of  water 
carried  me  a  mile  over  a  fair  road;  and 
when  the  roads  were  good  a  full  tank 
would  last  for  a  run  of  36  to  40  miles. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  bill  was  only  $35.  in- 
cluding a  new  sight  feed  for  the  cyUnders 
and  all  the  wear  and  slack  taken  up  on  an 
engine  that  had  run  over  2,000  miles.  This 
machinist  has  taken  care  of  my  auto  ever 
since,  and  his  charges  are  very  reasonable, 
because  he  knows  just  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  goes  to  work  and  docs  it. 

I  have  never  failed  to  get  home  on  my 
own  power  with  my  steamer,  which  says 
a  good  deal  for  that  type  of  machine,  this 
being  my  third  season  with  it.  The  tires 
are  single  tube  and  have  given  me  little 
trouble.  I  have  had  more  than  my  share 
of  punctures,  but  they  were  all  easily  fixed 
and  seldom  leaked  after  being  repaired 


BLtJNDEItS    IN    OPERATINC. 

Many  good  jokes  could  be  told  by  ama- 
teur operators  of  their  first  few  weeks' 
experience,  but  as  the  laugh  is  always  on 
themselves  their  fellow  men  hear  little  ot 
what  has  taken  place.  About  a  week  after 
I  was  put  in  full  charge  of  my  rig  I  wa? 
sailing  along  at  a  good  rate,  when  a  rather 
high  strung  horse  driven  by  a  timid  girl 
began  prancing  in  front  of  mc,  and  I  had 
to  apply  the  brakes  in  a  hurry.  After  they 
had  passed  in  safety  I  commenced  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  to  come  up  with  the  oth 
ers  who  were  by  this  time  a  mile  ahead. 
But  the  very  best  I  could  do  was  a  3  mile 
gait.  Steam  began  to  go  down,  and  after 
thinking  of  all  things  that  could  possibly 
account  for  this  trouble  the  party  riding 
with  me  suggested  that  I  take  oflf  the 
brake  and  see  if  that  would  not  mend  mat- 
ters. When  I  saw  that  I  had  been  trying 
to  break  the  record  with  the  brake  hard 
set  you  may  be  sure  I  felt  cheap,  especially 
to  be  told  so  by  one  who  had  never  been 
out  in  an  auto  before  that  trip. 

One  day  I  commenced  to  fire  up  with 
the  t  hrottle  away  forward,  although  at 
the  time  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
Having  occasion  to  go  back  in  the  rear 
of  the  stables  I  kft  the  machine  all  alone, 
and  when  returning  a  few  moments  later 
the  stall  was  empty  and  no  auto  in  sight 
On  investigating  I  found  that  as  the  steam 
had  risen  the  machine  had  gradually  crept 
out  of  the  stable,  crossed  the  road  in  safety 
and  wound  up  at  the  curb  on  the  other 
side.  Luckily  I  came  out  in  time  to  pre- 
vent it  from  smashing  into  a  large  window 
about  5  feet  away. 

rNTERNAL   RUST. 

The  water  problem  is  an  important  item 
in  the  running  of  a  steam  rig,  especially  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  water  is 
limey,  and  I  think  that  every  manufacturer 
should  give  instructions  on  this  subject 
The  people  I  purchased  my  machine  of 
said   nothing  whatever  in  regard   to  the 
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Iction  of  water  in  boilers,  with  the  result 
that  in  a  very  short  time  my  lower  water 

I  tubes  began  to  leak.  Taking  the  machine 
to  my  mechanic,  he  declared  I  had  burned 
but  the  boiler,  but  as  I  was  positive  that 
It  had  never  been  allowed  to  run  dry,  he 
Was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  leak.  On 
taking  out  the  tubes  he  found  tliat  inter- 
nal rust  was  responsible  for  the  damage. 
and  wiiile  our  water  is  considered  excep- 
tionally pure  for  all  domestic  purposes.  I 
iound  on  inquiry  at  the  different  machine 
hops  that  a  compound  had  to  be  used  in 
Jl  boilers  using  city  water.  A  hole  was 
>rcd  in  the  boiler  and  a  plug  inserted 
Containing  a  piece  of  zinc,  which  has  been 
»ery  satisfactory,  and  the  rust  seems  to 
bavc  disappeared,  but  I  am  careful  to 
ivt  (he  boiler  blown  out  at  least  twice  a 
reck. 

COST    OF    0PER.\TING. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  rc- 
arding  automobiles  is  the  cost  of  running 
nd  keeping  in  repair,  and  after  three  years' 
|experiencc  I  am  in  a  fair  way  able  to  give 
idea  ot  what  this  will  amount  to  with 
iteatDers.  Fuel  out  here  costs  about  25 
rnt<  a  £ri"*'*fv  hnvin?  it.  as  I  have  to.  in 


10  gallon  cans  (on  account  of  insurance). 
The  stable  rent  amounts  to  $4  per  month, 
a  very  small  sum  in  comioarison  with  some 
figures  published  lately  in  The  Hokseless 
AoE.  I  attend  to  some  of  the  cleaning  my- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  a  man  10  do  the 
dirty  work,  but  what  I  paid  him  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  fulli)wing  estimate,  as  I  pay 
him  no  slated  amount. 

When  I  bought  my  machine  I  was  told 
that  the  expense  of  running  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  cents  a  mile,  in- 
cluding repairs,  but  my  account  against  the 
auto  is  exactly  $100  per  i.ooo  miles.  This 
average  extends  over  a  period  of  three  sea- 
sons and  comes  out  the  same  each  year, 
so  that  I  am  positive  the  cost  per  mile  is 
about  JO  cents.  I  am  considered  a  careful 
driver.  aU'ays  take  the  road  that  saves  the 
machine,  never  force  my  engines  ami  save 
fuel  whenever  I  can. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  for  the  ^  earn 
rig  that  there  is  no  great  trouble  in  locat- 
ing any  difhculty,  and  that  I  find  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  having  something  to 
watch  during  the  run.  Then,  on  cold 
nights,  the  warm  air  from* under  the  boiler 
comes  in  mighty  handy,  as  all  one  ha<  to 


do  IS  to  lift  the  Hap  under  the  scat  to  get 
all  the  hot  air  you  want,  and,  with  a  large 
driving  robe  well  tucked  around  you,  you 
can  defy  the  stormy  weather  and  feel  sorry 
for  the  man  in  the  gasoline  machine.  Of 
cour.se.  motor  driven  autus  have  their  pe- 
culiar troubles,  and  the  only  thing  that  in- 
lerferes  with  the  perfect  running  of  them  is 
ili^  I'nahility  of  the  operator  to  find  out 
what  tile  matter  is  when  they  slop. 


A  California  Physician's  Experience. 

IJy  Ok.  D.  a.  Staples. 
My  first  experience  was  with  a  gasoline 
machine.  For  two  months  I  studied  and 
examined  all  the  automobiles  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Paris,  in  1900,  and 
after  that  I  knew  as  much  as  before.  Every 
manufacturer  claimed  that  his  machines 
were  the  best,  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
his  neighbors',  and  these  when  spoken  to 
about  the  supposed  defects  claimed  that 
just  in  these  points  lay  the  superiority  of 
their  machines.  Some  machines  were  loo 
light  and  underpowered,  and  the  really 
good  ones  had  hot  tube  ignition.  Besides, 
the  manufacturers   were  overcrowded   with 
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orders  and  I  did  not  want  to  wait  twelve 
to  eighteen  months.  So  I  bought  a  6  horse 
power  Huriu,  of  the  Bcnz  type.  I  went  to 
the  factory  every  day  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  machine,  and  when  three 
months  later  it  was  finally  delivered  to 
me,  I  undertook  the  next  day  the  long  trip 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  over  the  Jura 
MountainSt  visiting  the  most  impor^^nt 
places  in  Switzerland,  South  GcrnAny  and 
the  Salzkammcrgut  in  Austria.  With  three 
persons  and  luggage  the  auto  weighed 
1,000  kilograms. 

1  soon  realized  that  I  had  a  beautiful  car. 
but  a  bad  machine.  The  transmission  was 
by  belts,  and  when  I  needed  them  the  most, 
over  sleep  hills,  they  were  too  loose.  Over 
the  steep  mountains  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  principally  in  Austria,  we  were 
compelled  not  only  to  step  out  and  to  push 
very  hard,  but  sometimes  indeed  to  hire  a 
horse.  The  ne.si  trouble  I  had  was  with 
the  carburetor,  which  had  either  too  much 
or  too  little  gasoline.  The  ignition — strange 
to  say — never  gave  trouble ;  during  the 
thirty-four  days  of  travel  the  storage  bat- 
tery was  replaced  only  once  by  one  which 
I  carried  in  reserve.  Sometimes  I  could 
turn  the  crank  for  half  an  hour  before 
getting  the  motor  started,  and  sometimes 
two  turns  were  sufficient.  The  mixture 
was  seldom  right  and  I  had  the  most 
trouble  in  the  moimtains,  where  the  scenery 
was  most  beautiful.  It  was  often  more 
work  than  pleasure.  One  year  later  I  sold 
my  machine  and  was  glad  of  it 

}{frv  in  San  Francisco,  with  its  steep 
hills  and  bad  pavements,  I  saw  that  only 
a  steam  automobile  could  give  satisfaction. 
The  noiselessness  and  the  excellent  hill 
climbing  qualities  of  the  steamers  pleased 
me  greatly.  After  careful  examination  one 
machine  seemed  to  me  the  most  reasonably 
constructed,  m  that  it  had  no  water  glass 
to  watch.  I  wanted  only  a  condenser  on 
and  a  tonneau.  The  agent  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  on 
a  condenser  (I  knew  the  Serpollct  had  a 
condenser),  and  that  it  was  also  impossible 
to  build  a  tonneau.  I  resisted  my  auto- 
mania  several  months,  but  in  the  end 
bought  the  machine  (June.  1902)  without 
condenser  and  tonneau.  The  latter,  how- 
ever. I  had  built  by  a  local  carriage  builder, 
who  also  put  on  a  canopy  top  and  glass  in 
front.  The  canopy  slides  back  and  with 
the  curtains  it  affords  better  protection 
against  the  rain  than  any  ordinary  lop. 

But  automobiles  are  like  women— you 
know  them  only  after  you  possess  them. 
I  found  that  riding  over  rough  roads  is  not 
at  all  a  pleasure.  The  springs  were  too 
short  and  too  weak.  I  made  them  stronger 
and  put  springs  in  the  cushions.  But  only 
since  1  put  on  wooden  wheels  i.s  the  riding 
easier  and  more  similar  to  that  of  my 
French  auto.  These  wooden  wheels  also 
made  the  rig  look  better.  Then  I  dis- 
covered many  things  not  only  against  every 
mechanical  principle,  but  also  against  com- 
mon sense.  The  lubrication,  for  instance, 
is  faulty,  as  to  inject  grease  one  must  as- 


sume the  most  tortuous  positions.  And 
how  to  put  new  packing  in  the  stuffing 
boxes  without  nearly  breaking  the  spine  is 
still  a  puzzle  to  me.  If  the  pilot  light  is 
stopped  up  I  can  easily  clean  it,  but  I  need 
a  tank  with  compressed  air  to  test  whether 
it  is  not  leaking,  or  it  costs  me  two  and  a 
half  dollars  to  have  it  repaired.  Would  it 
not  be  Tietier  and  cheaper  to  make  this 
pilot  light  in  such  a  way  that  when  dirty  it 
may  be  tlirown  away  and  for  a  few  cents 
a  new  one  put  in?  The  main  ball  bearings 
were  breaking  all  the  time,  and  I  recently 
rei>laced  them  with  plain  bearings.  An  in- 
convenience I  complain  of  every  second  or 
third  day,  when  I  have  to  put  in  fresh 
ga>oline,  is  that  the  gasoline  is  kept  under 
pressure.  Jt  is  a  loss  of  time  and  hard 
pumping  work  to  refill  the  tank.  Despite 
these  defects  I  am  always  delighted  when 
1  run  over  the  steepest  hills  with  almost 
unreduced  speed.  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
hill  too  steep  for  my  machine,  and  often- 
times 1  wish  I  had  had  this  machine  on 
my  European  trip.  With  my  gasoline  ma- 
chine r  could  never  be  in  time  at  an  ap- 
pointment, whereas  the  steamer  is  entirely 
reliable,  an  important  item  to  a  physician. 
The  noiselessness  and  the  lack  of  unpleas- 
ant vibration  are  advantages  to  be  taken 
in  consideration.  Finally  it  is  a  diflicult 
task  to  drive  a  gasoline  machine  in  crowded 
streets  or  over  roads  full  of  holes. 

The  .\merican  manufacturer  of  gasoline 
machines  learned  and  still  learns  much 
from  the  French;  why  do  the  steam  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  not  learn  from 
them? 

Abolish  the  buggy  form  and  adopt  the 
tonneau  instead ;  use  a  substantially  built 
enclosed  engine,  perhaps  without  stuffing 
boxes;  place  it  in  front  in  a  manner  that 
all  parts  can  he  easily  inspected  or  replaced; 
do  away  with  pilot  lights  and  vaporizers 
which  require  many  hours  and  a  workshop 
to  repair — and  we  will  soon  have  a  steam 
machine  which  for  a  physician  is  superior 
to  a  gasoline   machine. 


One 


and   a    Half  Year^'  Experience 
with  a  Steam  Hachine  In 
California. 


By  Levi  D.  Johnson,  M.  D. 
For  many  years  I  had  believed  that  a 
horseless  carriage  would  become  a  practical 
thing.  My  impressinn  had  been  that  gas- 
oline would  be  the  most  practical  power  to 
use  until  a  storage  battery  could  become 
so  perfected  as  to  make  electricity  prac- 
tical. 1  had  practically  decided  to  buy 
some  make  of  gasoline  carriage,  when  I 
talked  with  a  friend,  who  had  first  had  a 
steam  carriage,  sold  that,  bought  a  gasoline 
one,  become  tired  of  that  and  bought  a 
steam  machine  again,  and  who  advised  me 
to  do  likewise.  So  on  July  i.  1901,  I  pur- 
chased a  steam  carriage  which,  of  course, 
I  thought  was  the  best  make  of  any.  I 
had  a  few  lessons  in  regard  to  handling 
the  machine,  and  was  told  that  I  could  use 


it  admirably.     It  was  shipped  to  mc  and  I 
began  its  use 

BURNED  THE  BOILER. 

For  a  time  I  had  no  trouble  and  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  began  u*  sec. 
however,  in  studying  its  various  parts,  that 
there  were  things  about  it  which  were 
liable  at  almost  any  time  to  give  me  trou- 
ble. One  of  the  first  things  I  observed 
was  that  the  pipes  leading  into  and  from 
the  boiler  were  too  small,  being  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
with  the  utmost  care  those  pipes  were 
liable  to  choke  up  and  interfere  with  the 
free  circulation  of  the  water  through  the 
water  glass  and  deceive  me  in  regard  'o 
the  amount  of  water  which  I  had  in  my 
boiler.  I  very  soon  found  that  this  was 
true.  I  had  been  out  making  some  calls 
one  morning,  and  when  I  came  home  my 
son,  who  had  been  using  the  machine 
some  and  could  handle  it  all  right,  wanted 
to  go  for  a  little  drive.  He  went  out  a 
mile  or  two  and  found  that  his  steam  was 
running  down.  The  glass  was  nearly  full 
of  water,  but  the  steam  continued  to  go 
down.  Not  knowing  what  was  the  trouble. 
he  got  off  aiid  found  that  the  boiler  and 
burner  were  red  hot  and.  of  course,  the 
boiler  was  badly  burned  In  fact,  it  was 
so  badly  burned  that  I  had  to  have  new 
lubes  put  in  all  around.  I  then  discovered 
that  one  of  the  lubes  had  become  filled  up, 
not  allowing  the  water  to  circulate  through 
the   water  glass. 

IMPROVEMENTS    MADE.  j 

After  that  experience  I  took  out  ihel 
check  valve  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
water  glass  and  put  in  a  steam  valve  to 
take  its  place,  and  also  put  in  another 
steam  valve  in  the  pipe  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  water  glass  leading  to  the  boiler  In 
opening  the  lower  valve  and  allowing  the 
waitr  and  suam  to  blow  off  I  could  be 
sure  that  my  pipe  was  open  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  boiler  down  through  the 
water  glass,  and  by  placing  the  valve 
above  (he  water  glass  and  leaving  the 
lower  valve  open  I  could  know  thai  the 
pipe  from  the  boiler  was  clear.  I  had  on 
a  low  water  alarm,  but  in  some  way  the 
pipes  from  this  had  also  become  filled,  so 
that  it  did  not  give  the  alarm  at  the  time 
the  boiler  was  burned  out.  To  ovcrconir 
this  trouble  I  put  in  a  valve  above  the 
alarm,  with  the  handle  extending  through 
the  side  of  the  carriage  body,  and  by 
opening  and  closing  this  when  I  was  blow- 
ing out  through  the  valves  just  described 
I  could  be  certain  as  to  whether  the  water 
alarm  was  in  working  order. 

PIPES  CHOKING  WITH    SEDlME^iT. 

Everj'lhing  went  all  right  in  this  line  for 
a  time,  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  keep  water 
enough  in  the  boiler  with  my  crosshead 
pump,  and,  upon  examination,  I  found 
that  the  pipe  leading  from  the  pump  10 
the  boiler  was  almost  closed  up  with  scdi* 
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incnt.  I  cleaned  the  pipe  out  thoroughly 
and  then  put  in  a  valve  just  at  the  angle  of 
the  pipe  from  the  pump  leading  into  the 
boiler,  acting  as  a  blow-off.  Now  my  two 
blow-off  valves  are  opposite  each  other  and 
I  can  make  certain  at  any  time  that  all  my 
pipes  arc  free  and  open.  Whenever  I  run 
Ihe  machine  12  miles  or  more  I  always 
blow  out  the  boiler,  when  I  come  in, 
through  both  these  valves,  and  I  think 
the  trouble  in  this  direction  has  come  to 
an  end.  as  I  have  been  using  it  this  way 
.without  trouble  for  several  months. 

WATEX   CLASSES    BREAKING. 


Another   trouble    which    I    experienced 
was  with  the  water  glass.     I  had  used  the 
machine  for  several  months  without  break- 
ing a  glass,  and  one  day  when  riding  along 
on  a  smooth  road  the  glass  broke.     It  was 
loon  replaced  by  another.     This  one  lasted 
perhaps  four  or  five  weeks,  when  another 
broke,   and   another  in   about   an    hour.     I 
happened  to  be  near  an  automobile  repair 
•hop,  and  called  there,  and  was  told  that 
the    kind    of    glass    which    I     was    using 
was    no    good,    but   that    they   had    some 
glasses    which  would   last   for  months.     I 
had  them  put  one  in.     I  had  gone   about 
half  a  mile  and  stopped  to  gn  in  a  house 
ior  a  tew  minutes,  when,  while  I  was  in, 
]       the     glass     broke.     Another    one    bought 
I       from  them  was  inserted,  and  broke  before 
K  1  got  back  to  the  shop.     They  put  in  an- 
^r  other,  working  on  it  for  some  time,  and  it 
[      broke  before  I  got  home.    The  next  morn- 
^1   ing   two   others  broke   and  then    I    found 
^■that   the   lock   nuts   holding    the   cups    in 
^Birhich  the  ends  of  the  glass  were  inserted 
^prere  loose,  allowing  a  little  play,  and  thus 
Krmging   a    twist   upon    the   glass.     These 
irere  tightened  up  and  a  new  glass  put  in. 
lasting,    I    think,   two   months   or  a   little 
nore,  but  it  was  only  a   short  time  after 
that,  untiL   in  spite  of  all  the  adjustment 
ind  alignment  which   I    could   make,   the 
Sla^s    again    began   to   break.     I    think    I 
used  something  over  two  dozen  glasses.     I 
llien  put  on  a  Reliable  water  glass,  made 
in  St.   Louis,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  have  had  no  more  trouble. 

My  fire  was  started  by  heating  a  torch 
and  inserting  it  under  the  boiler,   raising 
the  steam  to  30  or  30  pounds,  and  then  turn- 
ing on  the  main  burner  and  removing  llic 
torch.     The  directions  furnished   with  the 
machine  dtrec'ed  me  to  heat  the  torch  in 
I  cook  stove.     Anyone  who  has  had  this 
experience    knows    it    is    not   a    very    con- 
fenicnt  or  reliable  way  of  doing.     I  tried 
various  ways  of  heating  the  torch  and  at 
bst  was  lold  of  a  very  simple  manner  of 
domg   it    by    Mr.    Moran.    of    Louisville, 
Ky.    I  have  continued  to  do  this  until  the 
prcienl  time.     Mr.   Moran   was  very  kind 
in  writing  me  full  directions  as  to  how  to 
nake  a  little  device,  and  shape  the  torch 
'ft  locli  a  way  as  to  hold  a  little  copper 
trough,  filled  with  asbestos  and  saturated 
»itb  gasoline,  and  firing  this  to  heat  the 
trtrch.    It  is  very  easily  made  and  is  cer- 
toly  a  matter  of  great  convenience. 


ADDS  A  PILOT  UGUT. 

I    had   considerable    trouble    with    back 
firing  and  with  the  fire  blowii;g  out  when 
the    steam    was    up,    and    the    diaphragm 
regulator   had   cut   down    the    flame   to   a 
minimum.     1  felt  the  need  of  having  some 
arrangement  for  a  pilot  light  which  would 
constantly  burn,  so  as  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, as   it  was  an  unpleasant   matter  in 
riding  along  the  road  to  have  the  fire  go 
out  and  have  to  get  out  and  take  a  match 
to   relight  it.     I  saw  an  attachment  made 
for   this    purpose    that    was   sold   for   the 
small  amount  of  $20.     It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  device  could  be  made  to  sell  for  $1.50 
with  a  profit.     I  soon  found  that  the  torch 
which   they   were   using   for   this   purpose 
was    made   by   Turner   Brothers,   in   Chi- 
cago, and  was  a  part  of  their  pocket  gaso- 
oline  torch,  which  sells  for  about  $1.50,  I 
believe,    complete.     I    sent    and    got    the 
torch,  took  the  burner  off  and  fixed  one 
onto  my  machine  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  one  sold  for  $20.  and  mine  cost  only 
about  $Z50.     This  worked  all  right  for  a 
time,  hut  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
made  did  not  provide  for  cleaning  out  the 
small,    delicate    holes    through    which    the 
gasqiine  vapor  passed,  and  it  soon  clogged 
up,    and    I   found   it   was   quite   a   difficult 
matter  to  keep  it  cleaned  out  so  it  would 
work    reliably.     I    then    took    the    upper 
part   of  a   regular   plumber's   or   painter's 
torch,  and  attached  it  in  the  same  way  as 
I  had  had  the  little  torch  above  described. 
This    was   larger   and   the   valve   was    ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  it  would  keep 
the  hole  open  or  clear  from   clogging  as 
diiJ  the  other.     I  also  found  that  1  could 
use  this  to  generate  gas  or  heat  the  tubes 
in    the   first   place,   so    I    could   steam    up 
without  usmg   the  torch  provided   by  the 
manufacturers,    although    it    did    not    act 
quite  as  quickly  and  welli   but  as  a  pilot 
light  it  acts  all  right 

BACK   FIRING   REMEDIFJ). 

To  overcome  back  firing  I  had  the  flue 
on  the  top  of  the  tank  made  longer,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  edge  of  the  carriage, 
and  about  I  inch  from  the  end  of  the  lube 
1  had  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  as  large  as  the 
Hue.  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  stack  in  such 
a  way  that  the  wind  could  not  blow  direct- 
ly into  the  smokestack  and  down  into  the 
burner.  This  is  a  very  simple  device  and 
one  which  ha.s  proven  very  effective.  I  do 
nnt  remember  having  the  burner  back  fire 
a  sinnlc  time  smce  I  put  on  this  device. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  had  begun  using 
the  carriage  until  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
arrangement  for  holding  the  reverse  lever 
was  not  as  secure  as  it  should  be.  How- 
ever. I  went  along  using  it  and  was  as- 
sured by  those  who  were  selling  the  ma- 
chine that  it  was  all  right  and  that  I  would 
never  have  any  trouble.  The  machine  also 
had  a  single  acting  brake,  or  one  which 
only  held  the  machine  when  going  for- 
ward. I  was  also  afraid  of  this  and  had 
decided  to  put  on  a  double  acting  brake, 
but  had  neglected  to  do  so  from  day  to 
day.     With   these   two   weak  spots   in   my 


machine  I  came  very  near  losing  my  life, 
and  certainly  wrecked  the  machine  pretty 

badly. 

AN    INSTRUCTIVE    ACCIDENT. 

I  was  called  out  to  see  a  patient  early 
one   morning   and  was    going  up   a   very 
moderate  grade,  not  nearly  as  steep  as  I 
had  been  up  many  times  before  and  since 
without-  any    trouble,    when    suddenly    my 
reverse   lever  reversed.     The   machine,   of 
course,  stopped  for  an  instant,   and  with- 
out thinking  what  had  happened,  I  opened 
the  throttle  valve  still  wider,  and  this  gave 
the   machine  a  tremendous  impetus  back- 
ward, down  the  grade.     I  at  once  applied 
my  foot  tu  the  brake,  but  it  had  very  little 
effect  in  checking  it  with  the  single  acting 
brake,    and   after   it   had   gone   about   two 
rods   down   grade  and   going   out   of   the 
mad,  one  of  the  hind  wheels  dropped  into 
a   hole  almost  to  the  axle,  and  as  it  was 
going  with  such  force  and  rapidity  down 
grade  the  machine  turned  over  backwards, 
r  have  no  remembrance  whatever  of  strik- 
ing the  ground,  and  could  not  have  told 
whether  I  struck  on  my  head,  back  or  feel 
when  I  lit.     It  did  not  hurt  me  a  particle, 
and  I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  machine  and   to 
extinguish  the   fire.     1   afterward  inquired 
of  a  man  who  saw  the  accident  and  he  told 
me  I  ht  on  my  shouldtrs,  turning  a  com- 
plete somersault,   and  was  instantly   upon 
my  feet.    The  machine  was  wrecked  pretty 
badly,  but  I   was  very  thankful  to  escape 
with  my  life  and  unhurt.     I  call  attention 
to    this   accident    for   this   reason:    These 
machines    are    built    and    sent    out    to    be 
used  by  persons  who,  in  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,    have  never   had  any   ex- 
perience   with    such    machines,    and    who 
have      very      little      mtchanical      ingenu- 
ity or  adaptability.    They  are  assured  that 
the  machine  has  been  perfected  so  that  it 
is   simple   to   work   and   safe   to   handle.     I 
believe  that  any  party  who  knows  enough 
to  build  a  machine  ought  to  know  that  a 
brake  like  that  and  a  reverse  lever  which 
can  reverse  itself  as  that  did  are  exceed- 
ingly   unsafe.     I    at    once    devised    a    very 
simple   means   by   which   the   reverse  lever 
is   absolutely    held    in    place,    and    cannot 
move   without  loosening  a   ratchet   fittmg 
closely  into  a  deep  notch,  and  also  had  a 
double  acting  brake  put  on  which   holds 
the  machine  in  going  backward  as  well  as 
forward. 

There  ought  to  be  some  more  simple 
device  than  I  have  ever  seen  for  starting  a 
fire  quickly,  and  without  so  much  trouble 
as  by  using  the  torch.  I  have  seen  such  a 
device  advertised,  but  have  not  as  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  If  it  is  what  it 
is  claimed  to  be  it  certainly  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  those  using  steam  machmes. 

I  have  never  had  any  particular  experi- 
ence with  a  gasoline  motor,  but  feel  thai 
I  would  like  to  do  so. 

PLEASED    WITH     ITS    WORKING. 

While  I  have  had  experiences  with  my 
wagon  which  have  been  far  from  pleasur- 
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able,  yet,  taken  altogether.  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  its  workings.  I 
use  it  altogether  in  my  practice,  day  and 
night,  having  disposed  of  my  horses  and 
buggies  after  I  had  learned  how  to  oper- 
ate it  satisfactorily. 

The  roads  here  in  Southern  Calilurnia 
are  mostly  good,  fairly  level,  and  one  has 
no  reason  for  finding  fault  in  that  direc- 
tion. Another  thing  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  East  is  that  we  never 
have  weather  cold  enough  to  freeze  up  the 
machines.  They  are  always  ready  in  that 
respect.  It  takes  me  about  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  that  I  start  to  get  ready  to 
g(i.     I  have  done  it  in  less  time. 

I  believe  that  there  are  several  very 
simple  and  yet  important  improvements 
which  can  be  made  which  will  wonderfully 
simplify  the  use  of  the  horseless  carriage, 
making  it  easier  to  handle  and  safer  in  its 
use.  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
have  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  horses  and 
buggies,  although  I  have  been  and  am  a 
great  lover  of  good  horses. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  reports 
through  your  columns  in  regard  to  the 
experiences  of  those  using  larger  wheels 
than  those  ordinarily  used  on  automobiles. 
My  wheels  are  28  inch.  I  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  their  being  at  least  32  or  34 
inch.  If  anyone  has  tried  the  larger 
wheel  and  finds  that  it  is  an  objection  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  it,  as  I  am  expect- 
ing to  build  a  carriage  for  my  own  use 
and  want  to  combine  all  the  best  points. 


A  Busy  Doctor's  Experience  in  the 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  California. 

By  Chas.  a.  Waylano,  M.  D. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  from 
lime  to  time  the  automobile  experiences 
of  others,  as  related  in  your  interesting 
magazine,  and  being  the  owner  of  two 
machines  of  well  known  types  (one  steam 
and  the  other  gasoline),  I  thought  others. 
too.  might  be  interested  and  benefited  by 
my  experiences. 

Having  kept  from  five  to  seven  horses, 
dead  on  their  feet,  so  to  speak,  most  of 
the  time,  I  am  one  who  would  naturally 
look  to  some  other  means  of  locomotion 
aside  from  the  poor  old  tired  horse,  and 
hailed  with  joy  the  first  approach  of  the 
auto  as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

My  ideas  of  the  auto  were  not  unUke 
many  others — an  inanimate  macliine  with 
unreasonable  fortitude  and  endurance — ca- 
pable of  running  from  30  to  40  miles  per 
hour  at  any  time,  and  anywhere,  with 
very  little  attention. 

As  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  (Central  Cali- 
fornia) is  blessed  with  fine  level  roads, 
with  very  little  mud.  winter  or  summer, 
it  should  be  an  ideal  place  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  automobile. 

About  two  years  ago  a  friend  kindly 
tendered  his  services  and  steam  machine, 
that  he  had  run  nearly  10,000  miles,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  automobile  would  be 


just  the  thing  for  my  business.  It  ran 
very  smoothly,  yet  he  assured  mc  that  I 
would  hav^  some  trouble,  but  not  enough 
to  arouse  any  fears.  Consequently,  I 
placed  an  urdcr  for  a  similar  machine,  as 
everyone  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  favor  steam  as  the  only  re- 
liable power.  My  machine  did  not  arrive 
until  July  I,  1901. 

THE  NEW  STEAMER   ARKIVES. 

My  friend  took  it  to  his  residence  in  the 
country  for  a  fortnight  to  break  it  in;  he 
also  took  my  coachman  to  break  him  in,  but 
being  a  young  man,  who  look  very  little 
interest  in  mechanics,  he  did  not  catch 
on  very  readily.  He  could  run  the  ma- 
chine as  long  as  everything  kept  its 
equilibrium,  but  finally  he  got  so  he  fairly 
hated  the  sight  of  it. 

A  description  of  the  automobile  and  the 
location  of  its  parts  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  reader.  The  material  that  went  into 
its  construction  and  the  workmanship 
seemed  to  be  of  the  very  best,  but,  in  my 
mind,  the  design  was  faulty  in  a  few  points, 
as  it  took  about  two  hours  of  hard  work 
with  a  monkey  wrench  to  get  at  the  stuffing 
glands  on  the  engines.  Any  mechanic 
can  see  that  this  is  a  poor  design. 

The  running  gear  is  the  best  part  of  the 
rig.  It  is  composed  of  drop  forgings  and 
steel  tubing,  constructed  and  braced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  perfect  flexibility,  and 
which  will  permit  any  wheel  to  take  a  ver- 
tical motion  without  straining  or  twisting 
the  reaches. 

PDMP    AND    LUBRICATOR    DIFFICULTIES. 

Accompanied  by  my  coachman,  we  ven- 
tured out  one  morning,  confident  we  could 
manage  the  machine,  as  we  had  everything 
seemingly  in  good  order,  tanks  being  filled 
and   the   lubricators  properly   looked  after. 

I  had  been  warned  never  to  let  the  water 
get  low  in  the  boiler.  Everything  ran 
smoothly  for  2  or  3  miles,  when  we  noticed 
the  water  kept  gradually  going  down  in 
the  boiler. 

I  kept  twisting  the  wheel,  closing  the 
bypass,  but  to  no  avail.  The  water  went 
down  out  of  sight  in  spite  of  our  anxiety. 

I  knew  that  would  not  do,  so  we  called 
a  halt  to  investigate.  We  examined  the 
water  tank  to  see  if  the  water  supply  was 
exhausted,  but  wr  found  it  was  more  than 
lialf  full,  as  we  had  not  gone  over  8  miles. 
Having  just  returned  from  a  ten  days 
vacation,  there  seemingly  was  no  end  of 
work  stacked  up  in  front  of  nie.  I  had 
never  been  delayed  with  liorscs  and  as  I 
had  always  made  it  a  point  to  "get  there" 
when  a  call  came.  I  looked  upon  a  delay 
with  horror.  My  assistant  had  been  shown 
how  to  operate  the  injector  and  with  con- 
siderable delay  it  took  water.  The  boiler 
was  again  filled  to  nearly  the  top  of  the 
glass,  but  the  steam  being  so  low  we  were 
compelled  to  wait  three  or  four  minutes 
more,  which  seemed  like  an  hour  to  me. 
At  last  we  proceeded  on  our  route,  stopping 
occasionally  to  refill  the  boiler  and  tank. 

We  ran  the  rig  for  a  few  days,  but  the 


pump  became  so  that  it  would  not  work  af 
all  and  we  had  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
injector;  but  that  cut  the  steam  down  so 
fast  that  we  could  not  make  over  5  or  6 
miles  per  hour  at  times.  The  automatic 
lubricator  would  not  work,  either;  we 
could  not  get  a  tablespoonful  of  oil 
through  it  in  a  week  with  both  valves  wide 
open.  For  two  months  we  ran  the  ma- 
chine two  or  three  days  out  of  a  week, 
while  the  rest  6f  the  time  I. had  it  in  the 
shops,  trying  to  mend  the  pump  and  lu- 
bricator— which  cost  over  $30 — but  to  no 
avail,  as  the  mechanics  who  worked  on  it 
did  not  seem  to  understand  why  they  did 
not  operate. 

The  injector  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
water,  so  wc  had  to  tank  up  every  4  or  5 
miles,  sometimes  oftener:  consequently 
our  machine  soon  attained  the  name  of 
"water  wagon."  My  assistant  watched 
the  water  gauge  and  operated  the  injector, 
while  I  attended  to  the  steering.  One 
morning  a  streak  of  dust  on  the  gauge 
glass  deceived  him  and  the  boiler  went 
dry  and  we  stopped. 

The  hand  pump  was  worked  vigorously, 
but  the  water  ran  out  faster  through  the 
fire  box  than  it  could  be  forced  in,  and  we 
had  to  abandon  our  schooner  about 
miles  from  home.  If  I  could  have  gotten 
out  half  what  I  had  put  into  it  I  would 
have  forsaken  the  auto  as 

A  "BnTER  pnx/' 
but  I  knew  with  the  reputation  that  it 
had  acquired  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  the  fact  that  others,  too.  were  having 
their  share  of  perplexities.  One  thing  I 
was  certain  of.  it  was  a  more  progressu-e 
mode  of  traveling,  and  I  thought  I  might 
just  as  well  share  in  the  developing  of  the 
art  with  the  poor  manufacturer,  who  gets 
all  the — "blessings."  After  a  time  a  friend 
came  along  with  a  buggy  and  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  us  home.  An  expressman 
was  sent  with  a  "hay  motor"  to  tow  in  our 
"water  wagon"  to  a  shop  for  repairs.  The 
boiler  was  repaired  and  everything  put  in 
order,  except  the  pump  and  lubricator 
which  were  a  mystery  to  them. 

I  still  had  four  head  of  horses,  hut  ih^ 
were  not  sufficient  to  do  all  my  work,  so 
I  was  compelled  to  use  the  auto  to  eke 
out  for  another  month,  yet  at  times  iL 
would  leak  so  badly  we  would  have 
almost  abandon  it. 

A    FRIEND   IN   NEED. 

One  day  I  was  called  to  the  home 
young    mechanic    who    was    interested 
automobiles  and   who  had   had   much 
perience  with  both  gas  and  steam  en^*' 
I   told   him  about   my   troubles   and   i 
him  if  he  could  help  me  out  of  my  **d 
ma."     He  said  he  would  not  promise 
much,  but  was  confident  he  could  ma*. 
pump  that  would  work  if  that  one  coi^ 
not    be   properly   adjusted.     I    decided 
make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  make 
it   practical    for   my    forenoon    calls,    so    I 
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made  arrangements  for  him  to  stay  with 
inc  for  a  month  or  two,  instructing  him 
not  lo  Sparc  any  time  or  expense  to  put 
the  machine  in  shape  to  run  as  it  should. 
He  took  it  all  to  pieces  and  cleaned  it  up. 
tiglitening  all  the  bolts  and  joints  that 
were  loose,  and  changed  the  lubricator 
pipes  which  inclined  upward  toward  the 
lubricator  instead  of  downward,  so  that 
all  the  steam  that  condensed  in  both  pipes 
ran  back  into  the  cylinder  instead  oi  run- 
ning into  the  lubricator  to  displace  the  oil 
and  force  it  out  by  gravity.  I  am  glad  to 
uy  it  never  failed  to  work  after  that 
change. 

AN   OBSTINATE   i»UMP. 

A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  pump, 
but  we  still  could  not  get  a  drop  of  water 
mto  the  boiler,  although  it  would  throw 
water  nearly  20  feet  out  through  the  prim- 
ing cock,  which  was  put  onto  the  feed 
pipe  between  the  pump  and  boiler. 

New  valves  were  put  in,  also  reliefs  to 
prevent  air  from  collecting  in  the  compres- 
sion space  of  the  pump,  yet  our  cfiforts 
were  unsuccessful.  We  knew  that  there 
was  a  "culprit**  somewhere,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance  when  it  comes  to  the 
laws  of  philosophy.  The  pump  was  now 
disconnected  and  filled  with  melted  bab- 
bitt and  bored  out  in  such  a  way  that  no 
air  could  collect  in  it.  \Vc  felt  so  sure  that 
it  would  go  now  that  everything  was  made 
ready,  and  accompanied  by  a  lady  friend. 
who  was  interested  in  automobiles,  wc 
started  out  on  my  route,  which  covered  a 
radius  of  about  35  miles. 

It  was  an  fdeal  morning,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice;  but  after  we  had  run 
about  two  miles  our  spirits  began  to  sink 
with  the  water  in  the  gauge.  Wc  began  to 
think  that  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  nature 
some  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession  of 
that  vexatious  little  piece  of  mechanism. 
.My  mechanic  was  still  determined  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  failure,  being  ertcouraged 
by  the  fact  that  as  it  touk   more  time   for 


the  water  to  lower  in  the  gauge  it  was 
showmg  faint  signs  of  working. 

We  had  to  resort,  as  usual,  10  ihe  in- 
jector, notwithstanding  our  embarrass- 
ment, but  our  passenger  soon  became  ac- 
custuined  lo  the  unpleasant  features  of  the 
auto — ihc  smell  of  oil  and  gasoline  and 
sputtering  and  hissing  of  steam.  How- 
ever, these  inconveniences  were  almost  for- 
gotten at  limes  as  wc  glided  so  smoothly 
over  the  beautiful  country  roads,  lined  with 
an  everchanging  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

We  had  considerable  sport  with  the  old 
machine.  Our  courage  increased  a  little 
as  wc  knew  the  pump  was  doing  some 
work,  but  not  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

As  high  speed  is  detrimental  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  plunger  pump — ours  ran  over 
800  on  high  speed — we  decided  to  put 
springs  in  over  the  valves,  so  as  to  prevent 
ihem  from  opening  very  far,  and  also 
hasten  their  closing,  .\ftcr  that  we  had  no 
more  pump  troubles,  except  the  looscnmg 
of  one  spring,  which  was  speedily  rewired. 

We  got  so  we  could  depend  so  thor- 
oughly on  the  pump  that  when  our  water 
tank  went  dry  we  could  run  nearly  a  mile 
after  the  water  left  the  gauge  glass  before 
wc  would  tank  up  again,  and  then  run  one- 
half  mile  before  the  water  would  come 
back  in  sight.  In  another  half  mile  it 
would  he  at  the  top  of  the  glass. 

One-fourth  of  a  turn  on  the  pump  wheel 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  at  a  con- 
stant level  in  the  boiler. 

It  wa^  a  blessing  that  the  pump  did  not 
give  us  any  more  trouble,  for  we  had  our 
share  without  it.  I  began  to  think  my  ex- 
perience would  be  like  a  writer  in  these 
columns  who  said  that  he  had  broken 
everything  on  his  machine  at  some  time  or 
another  excepl  the  flywheel ;  my  rig  being 
steam,  was  minus  the  flywheel,  but  had 
counter  weights  which  gave  us  considera- 
ble trouble,  as  you  will  see  later  on. 


Things  moved  smoothly  for  a  few  days, 
and  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  pleasure 
of  motoring ;  as  we  had  been  used  to 
%vorking  our  passage,  wc  were  now  in  a 
position  lo  appreciate  iL 

A    CONFLAGRATION. 

About  a  week  after  it  began  lo  rain,  and 
the  roads  becoming  quite  muddy  we  were 
anxious  lo  iry  the  machine  in  the  mud. 
She  plowed  right  through  like  a  freight  en- 
gine. Wc  made  several  calls  around  the 
city,  then  struck  out  for  my  country  calls. 

We  had  not  gone  more  than  2  or  3 
miles  when  we  began  to  slow  down,  but 
we  attributed  the  cause  to  the  existence  of 
some  heavy  mud  along  that  avenue  in  the 
shade  of  some  tall  poplar  trees.  Wc  did 
not  journey  long,  however,  before  we  met 
a  man  in  a  steam  car  of  about  the  same 
capacity  and  weight  as  ours,  who  waved 
his  hand  furiously  for  us  to  stop.  We  did 
not  know  what  had  gone  wrong,  but  had 
scarcely  come  to  a  full  stop  before  we  were 
completely  enveloped  in  flames,  which  shot 
nearly  4  feet  above  our  heads,  and  I  tell 
you  we  did  not  lose  many  minutes  in  va- 
cating. My  as"iistant  closed  the  gasoline 
feed  valve  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  I 
procured  my  medicine  case,  not  wishing  to 
have  it  burned,  although  1  did  not  care  what 
became  of  the  machine.  I  fully  expected 
to  see  it  go  up  in  smoke.  It  soon  quieted 
down  and  went  out  as  the  gasoline  supply 
was  cut  ofT.  leaving  the  paint  on  the  body 
badly  scorched  and  our  consciences  slightly 
seared.  Our  auto  friend  said  there  must 
be  a  gasoline  pipe  broken  in  the  fire  box, 
and,  as  he  had  a  rope,  offered  to  tow  us 
back  to  our  garage.  Just  at  this  time  an- 
other physician  came  along  in  a  buggy  and 
took  mc  home,  where  I  got  my  horse  and 
buggy  and  made  a  few  more  calls  before 
office  hours,  leaving  my  assistant  to  steer 
the  rig  home  in  tbw. 

MUD   CLOGGED  THE   BITRNER. 

On  arriving  home  he  found  that  the  door 
of  the  fire  box  had  worked  open  permitting 
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ihc  mud  to  splash  in,  clogging  the  burner 
under  the  generator.  He  gave  the  burner 
a  thorough  cleaning,  and,  fixing  the  spring 
on  the  door,  we  ran  nearly  20  miles  after 
ol^ce   hours  that  evening. 

INACXTESSIBILITY. 

As  everything  w;is  so  unhandy  to  get  at 
It  took  my  assistant  almost  alt  of  cver>' 
afternoon  to  get  the  machine  ready  lor  the 
next  morning's  run.  However,  we  man- 
aged to  average  from  30  to  50  miles  per 
day. 

About  three  weeks  alter  our  fire  we  had 
an  exceedingly  disagreeable  rainy  morn- 
ing to  start  out.  with  an  extra  long  run  to 
make.  After  passing  over  a  few  miles  of 
fairly  good  roads,  considering  the  weather, 
I  remarked  to  my  mechanic  that  if  we 
made  the  rounds  that  day  alt  right  my  re- 
spect for  the  auto  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

We  soon  turned  oflF  the  main  road  into  an 
untravcled  lane,  which  was  well  supplied 
with  mud  holes  and  ruts,  the  mud  being 
nearly  hub  deep  in  places.  A  young  man 
bad  accompanied  us  that  morning  to  try 
the  sport  of  the  automobile.  Sometimes 
the  rig  would  stand  still  and  the  rear 
wheels  would  spin  around,  nearly  burying 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  we  would  all 
three  be  obliged  to  get  out  and  push  the 
machine,  although  the  engine  seemed  to 
have  an  abundance  of  power.  After  a 
struggle  we  reached  our  destination, 
tanked  up  and  soon  returned  to  the  main 
traveled  road.  Alter  going  about  a  mile 
further 

A  LOUD   KVOCKJNG 


developed  in  the  crank  case  of  the  engine. 
We  stopped  to  investigate,  but  as  it  was 
a  long  tedious  job  to  remove  the  crank 
case  we  decided  to  take  our  chances  and 
try  to  go  on.  We  had  not  proceeded  far, 
however,  before    a    crashing  and    banging 

I  under  the  machine  that  nearly  lifted  us 
from  the  ground  caused  us  to  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  about  10  miles  from  home  and 
4  miles  from  a  telephone. 
I  asked  my  mechanic  what  the  prospects 
were  for  going  on.  and  he  seemed  to  think 
they  were  not  very  bright,  so  I  started  out 
to  walk  to  the  nearest  telephone,  when  I 
met  a  boy  about  ten  years  old  who  had 

■  ridden  up  on  a  horse  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  I  offered  him  a  coin  to  go 
and  'phone  for  my  horse  and  buggy,  which 
he  gladly  accepted.  By  this  time  my  me- 
chanic and  the  young  man  who  had  ac- 
companied us  had  gotten  the  machine 
under  headway  by  pushing  it  backward  and 

I  forward  until  it  loosened  up.  It  groaned 
and  moved  along  about  as  fast  as  we  could 
walk,  making  so  much  noise  that  the  chil- 
dren and  farmers  came  out  to  see  if  some 
combined  harvester  was  passing.     In  this 

I  manner  we  managed  to  get  over  about  6 
miles,  one  of  us  riding  and  the  other  two 
walking,  part  of  the  time  pushing,  until  we 
met  my  coachman  with  the  buggy.  T  now 
deserted   the  auto.    leaving  my    mechanic 
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and  young  friend  to  finish  the  trip  home. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  chain 
broke,  which  they  replaced  by  an  extra. 
They  Anally  had  to  take  off  the  crank  case 
to  investigate  the   trouble  and   found  one 

COUNTERWEIGHT, 

which  is  composed  of  a  brass  web  tilled 
ill  with  lead,  broken  off  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case.  The  lead  had  been  torn  from 
the  web  and  all  ground  up.  The  other 
counterweight  was  almost  ready  to  drop 
off. 

I'^ach  weight  was  fastened  to  its  crank 
by  four  quarter-inch  machine  screws,  with 
no  means  of  locking  them.  Rods,  boxings 
and  our  "octopus"  oil  pipes,  bent  in  every 
direction,  made  a  deplorable  sight  when 
the  engine  case  was  opened.  After  we  saw 
the  condition  of  aflairs  we  did  not  blame 
the  auto  as  much  as  we  did  the  manufac- 
turer. Two  days  elapsed  before  everything 
was  straightened  out  and  adjusted.  We 
ran  about  two  weeks  without  any  counter- 
weights, which  caused  a  perceptible  vibra- 
tion. At  the  end  of  that  time  we  had 
some  soft  bronze  weights  cast  and  put  on 
with  two  five-sixteenth  rivets.  Thus  the 
trouble  with  the  counterwei^fhts  was  end- 
ed. We  had  two  more  fires  caused  by 
crowding  the  machine  too  hard  against 
high  wind  and  the  use  of  68"  gasoline,  but 
we  did  not  call  for  a  "tow"  at  these  times, 
as  we  stopped  about  five  minutes  to  re- 
generate the  burner  and  then  proceeded. 

PACKING  TROUBLES. 

The  next  three  or  four  months  my  chief 
trotiMe  was  from  the  packing  on  the  two 
pistons  and  the  two  valve  rods.  Sometimes 
the  packing  would  stay  in  only  one  day, 
but  generally  it  would  stay  about  a  week. 
The  longest  time  it  stayed  in  was  three 
weeks,  averaging  about  35  miles  per  day. 
The  packing  that  we  found  to  be  the  most 
serviceable  was  composed  of  asbestos 
wicking  soaked  in  graphite  and  oil  and 
wound  into  the  gland  with  a  thin  strip  of 
rubber  to  prevent  It  from  cutting  the  rods. 

The  packing  that  came  with  the  machine 
consisted  of  washers  cut  out  of  four  ply 
rubber  belting,  moistened  with  graphite  and 
oil,  but  the  hot  steam  and  oil  dissolved  the 
rubber  and  the  threads  of  the  canvas  were 
cut  into  such  short  pieces  by  the  punching 
process  that  it  was  soon  blown  out  by  the 
high  steam  pressure.  This  did  not  detain 
us  on  the  road  but  was  not  very  pleasant. 
All  four  glands  could  have  been  packed  in 
ten  minutes  if  we  could  have  had  access  to 
them  readily,  but  as  before  .stated  it  took 
about  two  hours  to  disconnect  and  remove 
the  body,  tanks,  engine  jacket  and  lu- 
bricator pipes,  before  the  stuffing  glands 
could  be  reached,  to  say  nothing  of  putting 
it  all  together  again.  The  carriage  weighed 
about  1,500  pounds  with  the  tanks  filled,  and 
would  run  from  6  to  9  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
fuel,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roads. 

A    PUNCTURE     HEALER. 

In  about  seven  months  we  covered  5.800 
miles,  with  very  little  tire  troubles.     Three 
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punctures   with   wire   nails  were   remcdic 
by  injecting    into  each  tire    a  mixture    of 
about  one  and  a  half  pints  of  yellow  ochr^ 
powder,   graphite  and   water    mixed    to 
thin  paste.    During  this  lime  the  rear  urc( 
wore  through  the  rubber  and  three  tiiic 
nesses  of  canvas,  yet  they  would  hold 
when  they  were  removed.     One  front  tire 
was   defective,    but    was   replaced    by    th^H 
factory  and  the  other  front  tire  has  neverl 
been  punctured.     It  has  been  pumped  up  a 
few  limes  during  its  run  of  over  8,000  mile 
and  is  in  fairly  good  condition  yet. 

By  this  lime  I  came  to  the  conclu»iQ 
that  the  auto  was  a  good  thing  for  zne 
a  few  mechanical  obstacles  could  be  ovel 
come.  I  had*  ordered  a  few  automobi|i 
journals,  including  The  Horseless  Ag^ 
and  requested  my  mechanic  to  study  the  *it 
uation  vigorously. 

BUYS   A    HYDROCARBO.S    MOTOR. 

We  decided  on  the  hydrocarbon  system 
as  being  the  best  suited  to  my  service.  I 
thereupon  purchased  a  horizontal,  single 
cylinder  machine  of  about  800  pounds 
weight,  one  of  the  kind  with  a  rubber  gasket 
in  the  cylinder  head  that  has  to  be  changed 
"twice  in  awhile." 

I  obtained  fairly  good  service  out  of  it 
for  about  4.000  miles,  in  which  time  I  worafl 
out  three  and  a  half  sets  of  tires,  which  cost  ™ 
me  $60  per  set,  except  one  which  the  com- 
pany replaced.  The  tires  were  28  by  2j^i 
inch  single  tube  and  altogether  too  light 
for  the  machine.  I  have  observed  that  the 
hydrocarbon  system  is  more  severe  on  tires 
than  the  steam,  especially  the  single  cylin- 
der, slow  speed  type,  on  account  of  the  in- 
termittent torque,  conveyed  to  the  rear 
tires,  which  seems  to  separate  the  canvas 
from  the  rubber.  This  can.  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  overcome  by  putting  on  larger 
and  more  flexible  tires,  rated  at  about  twice 
as  much  carrying  capacity  as  the  weight  of 
the  machine :  so  we  put  on  3x28  clincher 
tires,  costing  about  $100  a  set.  I  find  that 
they  stand  up  well  and  seem  to  give  about 
5  miles  per  hour  more  speed  with  the  same 
existing  conditions  of  the  motor. 

COMMUTATOR    TROUBLE. 

One  evening  I  had  the  little  machine  out 
in  the  country,  and  it  had  done  its  work 
faithfully  until  about  II  o'clock,  when  we 
were  homeward  bound.  She  ran  to  the  lop 
of  a  little  hill  and  stopped,  about  4  miles 
from  home.  The  lantern  was  taken  fmm 
the  front  and  a  search  made,  expecting  to 
find  a  battery  wire  broken,  but  after  look- 
ing carefully  we  found  everything  in  com- 
paratively good  condition.  I  had  begun  to 
contemplate  walking  home,  but  my  me- 
chanic assured  me  that  we  would  find  the 
cause  of  the  delay  soon. 

After  testing  the  battery  circuit  several 
limes  we  found  that  by  some  inevitable 
freak  of  nature  the  commutator  (a  steel 
ring  driven  on  the  worm  shaft  and  fas- 
tened by  a  tapered  pin)  had  become  insu- 
lated from  the  worm  shaft.  By  battering 
the  pin  with  the  centre  punch,  which  com- 
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llic  contact,  wc  were  enabled  to  con- 
bur  journey. 

bE  TOO  GREAT  FOR  I.ir.HT  MACHINE, 
having  run  about  4,000  miles,  it 
\  to  show  signs  of  giving  away.  The 
brass  balls  in  the  gasoline  pump  wore 
%  the  first  1.500  miles  and  were  re- 
ji  by  steel  ones,  which  have  shown  no 
tof  trouble  and  have  run  three  limes 
j  3LS  ihe  others.  The  crank  shaft  was 
ight  for  a  4^2  cylinder,  it  being  1% 
I  at  the  main  bearings,  and  brought 
I  to  I  inch  in  diameter  where  it  went 
pph  the  planetary  transmission  by  a 
Att  on  both  sides  of  the  110  pound  fly- 
L  One  night  I  had  a  call  about  14 
fin  the  country,  and  when  about  12 
lOat  the  crank  shaft  broke  off  of  both 
rof  the  flywheel  and  left  us  without 
prther  ceremony  to  walk  the  rest  of 
ky. 

f  gentleman   to   whose  house    I    haa 

feallcd  let  us  have  his  buggy  and  horse 

fire  home.     He  towed  our  macnine  in 

exl  morning  with  his  steam  machine. 

about   a   week's   delay   a   new    shaft 

put    into   place.    I   find   that   all   the 

[bolts  in  the  engine  and  running  gear 

loose  in   running  less   than   50  miles 

tightening    up.      One    of    the    front 

les    dropped     off    while    running    at 

(15  miles  per  hour  on  a  smooth  pave- 

pMSTRUCTS    A   GASOLIK£    MACHINE. 

pie  my  little  machine  was  running 
k  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  hydro- 
|ti  system  that  I  concluded  to  have 
(eatn  machine  converted  into  a  gaso- 
Biachine.  I  decided  to  trust  my  me- 
|C  with  the  work,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
pns  left  him  to  do  as  he  chose.  I  re- 
jed  him  to  use  as  much  of  the  old  ma- 
(and  lo  lengthen  the  wheel  base  from 
^  80  inches,  also  lower  the  body  as 
\  as  practicable  and  have  a  transmis- 
fof  three  speeds  forward  and  a  re- 
He  set  to  work  drawing  plans  and 
the  market  for  an  engine  and 
iis6ton«  bnt  could  find  nothing  that 
fit  in   so  narrow  a    space.    So   he 


designed  and  made  nearly  all  the  patterns 
for  the  engine  and  transmission,  having 
the  machine  work  done  here  in  local 
shops.  The  engine  is  of  opposed  cylinder 
type,  4  inches  in  diameter  by  6  inch  stroke, 
and  the  transmission  consists  of  a  planet- 
ary system,  three  speeds  forward  in  the 
ratio  o!  7,  18  and  30  and  a  7,'-i  reverse.  All 
four  are  handled  with  one  lever,  located 
at  the  right  of  the  seat.  The  crank  runs 
in  an  enclosed  oil  case,  which  seems  to 
lubricate  thoroughly. 

Being  so  disgusted  with  our  former  ex- 
))criences  of  inaccessibility  to  parts  of 
the  machine,  we  decided  to  make  every- 
thing easy  of  access.  Either  piston  can 
be  removed  for  inspection  and  replaced 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  The  machine 
now  weighs,  ready  for  the  road,  about 
1,600  pounds  and  is  equipped  with  one  of 
those  little  freaks — a  dynamo.  This  would 
have  worked  very  well  had  it  not  been 
that  no  thrust  collar  was  put  on  the  arma- 
ture shaft,  which  caused  eight  strands  of 
wire  to  become  worn  through,  and  it 
ceased  generating.  It  became  very  irreg- 
ular in  firing,  until  we  thought  we  would 
have  to  discard  it,  but  by  splicing  the 
wires  and  placing  a  vulcanized  fibre  col- 
lar, to  prevent  any  further  rubbing,  we 
remedied  uur  dynamo  troubles  and  it  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily  ever  since.  I 
have  covered  about  2,500-  miles  with  the 
machine  and  am  quite  well  pleased  with 
the  operation  of  the  engine. 

We  used  55'  distillate  for  a  time  with 
some  satisfaction,  but  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty it  gave  us  in  starting  we  discarded 
it  for  a  mixture  of  distillate  and  68''  gaso- 
line. 

This  machine  will  run  from  6  to  25  miles 
per  hour  on  high  speed  with  all  the  gears 
locked,  and  22  miles  on  one  gallon  of  fuel. 
Tlic  spted  of  the  motor  is  controlled  by  a 
l^u^h  button  in  the  floor  which  throttles  the 
Milet  pipe,  and  the  spark  shift  is  controlled 
by  twisting  the  steering  handle,  which 
makes  it  very  convenient,  cnabbng  the 
motor  speed  to  range  from  200  to  goo  revo- 
lutions. 


The  water  is  circulated  by  a  fric- 
tion drive  centrifugal  pump  through  24  feet 
of  five-eighths  flanged  radiator  pipf.  which 
jirevcnts  the  water  from  boiling. 

The  only  trouble  that  we  have  had,  aside 
from  the  above  mentioned,  and  a  wire 
breaking  once  in  awhile  was  caused  by 
skidding  on  the  pavement,  which  threw  the 
dynamo  belt  into  the  chain,  and  winding  it 
up  on  the  small  sprocket,  buckled  the  radial 
arm  and   broke  one  of   the   reaches. 

.\ftcr  an  experience  of  over  two  years 
with  automobiles,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  the  (;oming  means  of  locomotion,  but  as 
yet  are  not  entirely  practicable. 


25,000  Miles  with  Lifcht  Steam  and 
Gasoline  Automobiles. 

By  W.  M.  Mason.  M.  D. 

I  have  used  light  automobiles  continuous- 
ly and  exclusively  for  all  my  driving  for  the 
past  three  years;  not  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  but  365  days  and  a  liberal  per- 
centage of  the  nights  in  every  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  kept  no  horses.  I 
average  600  to  900  miles  per  month,  making 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  total  of  25,1300  nnles 
of  automobile  travel.  The  first  two  years 
I  used  a  steam  carriage,  and  the  past  year 
a  gasoline  rig. 

My  first  carriage  was  a  light  steam  run- 
about, made  by  a  prominent  Eastern  firm, 
and  among  the  first  shipped  to  tlie  Pacific 
Coast;  it  also  was  among  the  first  turned 
out  by  the  factory.  It  was  far  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  later  models  of  the  same 
factory.  The  wheels  and  running  gear 
were  much  too  light,  and  it  was  not  equip- 
ped with  water  column  or  hand  feed  pump. 
1  mention  these  things  to  show  that  I  had 
a  comparatively  imperfect  machine  at  first, 
quite  likely  one  of  those  referred  to  by  one 
of  your  correspondents  as  "fitted  only  to 
run  in  circles  on  the  parlor  floor."  and  1 
am  sure  that  I  could  make  a  much  better 
record  with  one  of  the  later  models. 

.\fter  ordering  the  steamer,  and  before 
it  came.  I  made  quite  a  careful  study  of 
steam  machinery,  and  when   it  arrived  my 
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brother,  who  is  a  first  class  mechanic  and 
sieam  engineer,  helped  me  put  it  together, 
thoroughly  testing  every  part.  Then  we 
gave  it  a  careful  road  trial,  he  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  the  engine  and  machin- 
ery and  I  handling  the  carriage,  trying  and 
adjusting  until  everytliing  was  working 
properly.  Before  venturing  out  alone  he 
taught  nic  the  practical  use  of  every  part 
of  the  machine,  how  to  lake  it  apart  or  ad- 
just— in  fact,  mastering  every  pan.  He  at 
once  observed  the  fault  of  the  lack  of  a 
water  column  and  a  hand  lx>iler  pump,  and 
after  a  short  time  I  added  these  improve- 
ments. 

I  used  the  steam  carriage  constantly  for 
two  years  for  all  my  work,  and  during  that 
time  I  was  towed  home  only  twice.  The 
first  lime  was  before  I  put  on  the  hand 
pump.  On  account  of  a  leak  in  the  pipe 
from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  I  could  not 
keep  enough  waier  in  the  boiler  with  the 
regular  engine  pump.  The  other  time  I 
burned  some  tubes  in  the  burner.  On 
account  of  light  construction  and  hard 
usage  I  occasionally  had  to  make  minor 
repairs  on  the  road.  For  instance,  a 
broken  chain  twice,  a  broken  reach  rod,  a 
bent  pump  lever  and  a  leak  in  the  water 
pipe  to  the  boiler.  But  as  I  always  car- 
ried a  full  set  of  tools,  bits  of  wire,  extra 
links  for  chains,  extra  pump  lever  bolts, 
nuts,  asbestos  packing,  etc.,  I  was  able 
to  repair  the  breaks  usually  in  a  few  mo- 
ments and  get  home  without  help. 

Principally  because  of  the  time  required 
to  steam  up  when  getting  ready  for  a 
quick  call,  I  decided  to  try  a  gasoline  car- 
riage, as  being  better  adapted  for  a  doc- 
tor's work.  I  finally  purchased  a  light 
runabout  with  single  cylinder,  4  horse 
power  motor.  I  kept  my  steamer  for  a 
few  months  to  use  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
my  gasoline  carriage,  but  never  had  to 
use  it. 

I  studied  the  machinery  of  the  gasoline 
carriage  with  the  same  care  I  gave  to  the 
steamer,  with  the  advantage  of  two  years' 
experience  with  automobile  work  and  the 
instructive  reading,  for  the  same  time,  of 
The  Horseless  Aue  articles,  to  which,  I 
am  sure,  I  owe  much  of  my  success  in 
Thinning  my  autos.  It  was  several  weeks 
before  I  got  my  new  rig  to  suit  me.  For 
instance,  the  carburetor  gave  trouble  by 
flooding  from  the  overflow  of  the  gasoline 
tank.  They  are  too  near  the  same  level. 
I  extended  the  overflow  pipe  up  inside  the 
gasoline  tank  until  the  opening  was  above 
the  level  of  the  gasoline,  and  this  stopped 
the  trouble:  I  also  rewired  the  ignition 
apparatus.  For  some  time  I  would  exam- 
ine every  part  of  the  machine  every  few 
miles  for  hot  bearings,  loose  nuts,  parts 
out  of  adjustment,  etc..  until  I  knew  every 
pet  freak  of  this  particular  machine. 

After  I  got  it  fixed  to  suit  me,  which  I 
did  in  a  few  weeks,  I  knew  just  how 
much  to  depend  on  it;  and  the  total  time 
of  delay  on  the  road  for  the  past  seven 
months  would  not  amount  to  five  minutes. 
Once  I  had  a  broken   wire   to  the  spark 


plug  and  twice  a  broken  wire  to  the  throt- 
tle. I  wired  the  throttle  wide  open  and 
controlled  the  engine  with  the  spark  lever 
until  I  could  fix  the  wire  at  the  bam. 

This,  however,  docs  not  mean  that  I 
had  no  other  repairs.  Every  morning  I 
spend  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  filling  tanks  and  oiling,  examin- 
ing and  testing  every  part  of  the  machine 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  when  I  am 
through  I  know  every  part  is  in  perfect 
order.  Right  lucre  let  me  say  that  unless 
one  has  a  taste  for  mechanics  and  is  will- 
ing to  do  most  of  the  work  on  his  ma- 
chine himself  he  will  be  likely  to  find  au- 
tomobiling  a  very  expensive  and  annoying 
pastime. 

In  the  morning  when  I  get  through  with 
my  machine  I  am  absolutely  sure  it  will 
go  to  its  full  capacity  and  not  delay  me 
on  the  road.  I  can  tell  the  time  a  given 
trip  will  take  me  almost  to  the  minute  and 
I  never  think  of  making  allowance  for  ex- 
tra time  on  the  road.  I  always  run  either 
machine  either  day  or  night  with  every 
ounce  of  power  I  can  coax  out  of  them 
and  much  of  the  time  over  roads  so  rough 
that  one  can  hardly  stay  on  the  seat,  and 
every  part  is  frequently  strained  to  its  ut- 
most limit.  I  find  I  average  17  to  19  miles 
an  hour  with  either  machine.  The  steamer 
will  spurt  much  faster  for  a  short  distance, 
but  the  above  speed  is  about  all  the  boiler 
can  stand  nn  a  steady  pull,  and,  moreover, 
about  all  the  carriage,  with  its  short  wheel- 
base  and  narrow  tread,  with  weight  high 
up.  will  bear  and  stay  on  the  road.  The 
gasoline  carriage  will  not  spurt  a  bit.  but 
it  is  longer  and  wider,  and  the  weight  is 
lower,  so  I  can  average  about  the  same 
speed  as  with  the  steamer. 

TIRES. 

These  give  me  but  very  little  trouble.  I 
use  single  tube  tires,  well  loaded  with 
"Neverleak"  tire  fluid.  This  prevents 
leaking  of  air  from  valves  and  the  air  from 
gradually  working  between  the  layers  of 
the  fabric,  and  will  usually  take  care  of 
punctures  with  tacks  or  small  nails.  For 
repair  of  punctures  with  larger  nails  I 
vulcanize  the  edges  of  the  hole  with  a  bit 
of  redhot  wire  and  insert  a  plug,  using 
good  cement;  any  good  bicycle  repair  man 
can  show  you  how  it  is  done,  I  seldom 
discover  punctures  until  looking  over  the 
carriage  in  the  morning,  as  the  tack  or 
nail  usually  stays  in  the  puncture  and  the 
tire  fluid  prevents  it  leaking  air.  I  have 
never  repaired  a  tire  on  the  road  yet.  One 
thing  I  consider  of  great  importance  is  to 
keep  the  wheels  jacked  up  when  the  car- 
riage is  not  in  use.  It  takes  only  a  few 
seconds  when  you  come  in  from  a  run  if 
things  are  arranged  conveniently,  and  it 
certainly  adds  immensely  to  the  life  of  the 
tire.  Rubber  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly 
if  kept  under  constant  strain.  I  bought  two 
extra  tires  for  the  steam  carriage  and 
these,  with  the  four  original  ones,  are  ap- 
parently good  for  several  thousand  miles 
yet.     Those  on  the  gasoline  carriage  show 


but  little  wear  after  a  year  of  work.  I 
always  keep  an  extra  tire,  but  so  far  have 
not  used  it. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  eflfect  of 
oiled  roads  on  tires.  I  have  been  over 
newly  oiled  roads  nearly  every  day  this 
summer  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  in- 
jured the  tires  any.  It  spots  the  paint  on 
the  woodwork  worse  than  anything  else. 

REPAIRS. 

These  certainly  should  not  be  nearly  so 
expensive  as  the  articles  written  by  most 
of  your  contributors  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate. I  have  fitted  up  my  bam  with  a 
work  bench  and  a  few  tools,  as  a  vise, 
drills,  wrenches,  soldering  outfit,  wire  of 
various  sizes,  an  assortment  of  bolts  and 
nuts  and  a  few  extra  parts,  costing  pos- 
sibly ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

Spokes  seem  to  give  much  trouble.  I  al- 
ways keep  a  dozen  or  so  extra  ones,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  two 
broken  in  the  morning  after  a  long  hard 
run,  especially  at  night,  as  the  carriage  is 
pretty  sure  to  get  some  hard  bumps  at  such 
a  lime.  It  takes  five  or  ten  minutes  to  put 
in  a  new  one,  so  I  do  not  mind  it  very 
much.  If  those  who  have  so  much  trouble 
pulling  in  spokes  in  the  drive  wheels  of 
the  steam  carriages  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  spokes  can  be  easily  bent  as  they  are  • 
inserted  through  the  slot  in  the  hub  in 
order  to  pass  the  cones  of  the  rear  bearings, 
and  after  they  are  in  place  can  be  easily 
straightened  again,  they  will  have  no 
trouble.  I  have  replaced  in  this  way  near- 
ly half  the  spokes  in  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
steam  carriage  without  ever  having  taken 
off  the  wheels.  All  the  minor  repairs  I  do 
myself. 

COST  OF  OPERATION. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  using  my  steam  carriage  for 
1,000  miles : 

Gasoline,  100  gallons  at  i8c $18 

Oil   and   incidentals 1 

Repairs   and    improvements 4 

Tires    2 

Interest  on  $900  at  6  per  cent 9 

Depreciation   in   value 40      | 

Total $74 

I  averaged  10  miles  to  the  gallon  ol 
gasoline  and  the  estimated  distance  travel- 
ed by  the  carriage  is  15.000  miles.  First 
cost.  $750;  plus  freight,  $100;  plus  iro 
provements,  $50;  and  I  sold  it  for  $300. 
making  deterioration  $600,  or  $40  per  Locw 
miles.  The  other  items  have  been  ovtr 
rather  than  underestimated.  This  make> 
$74  per  1,000  miles,  or  7  4-10  cents  per  mik 

COST  OF  OPERATING  GASOLINE  CAKKIAGE. 

Gasoline,  40  gallons  at  iSc $7.20 

Oil   ijao 

Repairs,    possibly 2.00 

Batteries     i  J5 

Interest  on  $750  at  6  per  cent. 6.00 

Deterioration  not  over....'..,. ao.00 

Total $3745 

I  average  25  to  30  miles  to  the  galloa  of 
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>9olinc.    One  set  uf  tour  dry  cells  will 
the   engine    i,20o   to    1.500   miles   and 
a&ts   $1.75    per   set,    or   about   $1.25   per 
\tOOO  miles.     The  cost  of  carriage  here  at 
cal  agency  was  $750.     Repairs  there  have 
Kcn  almost  none.     Twice  a  spring  broke 
the  steering  gear,  but  the  company  re- 
placed it  free  of  charge.     Neither  the  car- 
jiagc  Dor  the  tires  show  appreciable  wear, 
Kciipt      possibly      the      chain      and      rear 
procket.   which   may   have   to   be   replaced 
Don.  so  that  the  estimate  for  deterioration 
very  liberal.     The  deterioration  i^  much 
IS  than  that  of  steamer.     This  makes  the 
DSl    of    operating    the    gasoline    carriage 
than    $jt8   per    1,000   miles,   or   3&-to 
(nt*  per  mile. 

COST   OP    HORSES   FOR   S.\MF    WORK. 

I  should  have  to  keep  three  good  horses 
nd  a  man  to  caxe  for  them  to  do  the 
ime  amount  of  riding  that  I  do  at  pres- 
Dt-  This  would  mean  an  investment  of 
least  $750  for  horses,  buggy,  harness, 
and  the  deterioration  is  very  rapid,  as 
good  horse  is  nearly  ruined  after  a  year 
work.  Therefore,  the  depreciation  is 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  carriage. 
ust  of  feed  and  care  for  horses  (or  one 
DCiih.  not  less  than  $45,  and  average  dis- 
tiKc  dnvcn.  700  miles. 

lorses  per  1,000  nitk-v  $68 

lmcrc5t  on  money  invented 6 

^  Drterioraiion  40 

Sbocin^.  repairs  of  buggy,  etc 4 


Total  $118 

This  makes  about  $120  per  i.ooo  miles. 
jOT  t2  cents  per  mile,  which  I  think  other 
:physicians  will  find  a  reasrmablc  estimate 

I  have  allowed  nothing  for  the  care  of 

:lhr  automobile  while   estimating  the  care 

i  the  horses.     The  reason   is  as  follows: 

can  care  for  the  automobile  myself,  with 

mctimes   a   little   cheap   help   for   rough 

leaning,  etc.;  but  no  physician  can  clean 

d  care  for  a  horse  and  be  fit  to   enter 

c   sick   room,    especially   10   do   surgical 

work.     Even  after  an  hour  or  two  of  work 

with     baths,     antiseptics    and    change     of 

clothing   there  is  danger  of  decomposing 

animal    matter    carrying    disease    bacteria 

Mill  clinging  to  some  part  of  the  person; 

I  while  with  machinery  you  can  get  as  black 
U  you  like,  and  a  few  minutes  uf  gasoline. 
loap  and  hot  water  and  a  change  of 
elothti  and  you  are  as  safe  as  before  from 
the  danger  of  disease  bacteria— m  fact, 
much  fcaler  than  where  the  horse  is  only 
^Invert,  as  the  lines,  laprobes,  halter, 
llnvcs,  etc..  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
eo\cre<l  with  decomposing  animal  matter, 
*hil<  nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  feared 
vtfli  the  automobile. 
SOME  OTHER  ADVANTAOES. 
The  financial  part  is  by  no  means  all  of 
tH«  story,  either.  I  find  I  can  drive  a  horse 
l^t  seven  miles  an  hour  on  an  average  and 
'e«  than  that  on  a  very  long  trip.  say.  of 
40  or  50  miles,  as  I  frequently  do.  while 
vilh  the  BtiComobite  the  average  is  over 
>7.  aad  this  means  several  hours  a  day  to 
^  doctor;  and  with  a   large  practice  to 


attend  to  it  means  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  reach  a  patient  miles  away 
in  a  few  moments  after  a  hurried  call, 
when  perhaps  a  human  life  is  trembling  in 
the  balance. 

COMPARISON     OF    STEAM     AND    GASOUKC 

Each  system  has  distinct  points  of 
advantage.  For  pleasure  riding,  where  a 
lew  moments  to  steam  up  arc  of  little  con- 
sequence, the  steam  carriage  might  be 
prcicrrcd  for  its  beauty  and  certainty  of 
control,  smoothness  and  ficxibility  of  run- 
ning and  enormous  reserve  power.  Then, 
too,  most  people  find  it  easier  to  detect 
trouble  and  make  road  repairs  with  the 
steamer.  For  the  physician,  however.  I 
consider  gasoline  by  far  the  best.  It  is 
cheaper  and  for  continuous  work  this 
amounts  to  quite  a  little  with  gasoline  at 
the  price  it  is  in  California.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  the  convenience.  It  is 
ready  to  start  at  a  monient's  notire,  day  or 
night;  can  be  left  standing  a  minute  or 
hours  with  perfect  safety;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  watch  at  night.  The  absence 
of  an  open  fire  is  also  a  great  advan- 
tage. I  doubt  if  any  fire  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  will  not  act  cranky  in  a 
40  or  50  mile  gale,  and  while  no  sane  man 
would  go  for  a  pleasure  ride  at  such  a 
time,  it  is  just  about  then  that  a  doctor 
is  quite  likely  to  be  called,  and  the  gasoline 
engine  will  go  plodding  along  as  serenely 
in  a  hurricane  as  in  a  dead  calm. 
CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  the  machinery, 
including  the  chain,  must  be  protected 
from  dust  and  mud.  I  fitted  a  tight  oil 
cloth  cover  over  both  machinery  and  chain, 
and  everything  practically  runs  in  an  oil 
hath.  As  a  result,  after  7.000  or  8,000 
miles  the  bearings  on  my  gasoline  carriage 
show  no  perceptible  lost   motion. 

My  idea  of  the  best  carriage  for  a  doctor 
is  a  light,  ven.'  flexible,  high  powered  ma- 
chine, probably  gasoline,  multiple  cylinders 
and  quite  likely  air  cooled:  light  weight, 
for  the  doctor  does  not  habitually  take  a 
pleasure  party  with  him;  very  long,  flexible 
springs  and  machinery  so  arranged  to  al- 
low for  great  latitude  of  motion  without 
breaking  or  cramping. 

After  three  years  of  use  I  would  not  go 
back  to  horses  if  they  were  furnished  me 
free  of  cost  with  a  man  to  drive  them,  and 
neither  do  I  think  it  would  pay  me  finan- 
cially to  do  so. 


Historical  and       ^ 
Special.  |3 


Personal  Experience  of  a  Pioneer. 

Bv  Dr.  Carlos  C.  Booth. 
My  first  experience  with  tlie  automobile 
was  with  a  machine  I  used  during  the 
winter  of  1895  and  1896,  the  summer  of 
1896  and  the  winter  of  1896  and  1897 — 
alwjut  eighteen  months  in  all.  The  machine 
was   h^ilt    from   my   own   design    and   was 


an  ideal  doctor's  cab.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  had  with  it  came  from  frightening 
horses.  Thinking  tiiat  the  high  top  was 
the  cause  of  scaring  the  hordes.  I  had  it 
cut  down  and  made  into  an  open  car. 
Being  the  only  automobile  in  the  county 
and  State,  the  horses  caused  me  an  endless 
amount  of  trouble.  The  curiosity  of  the 
"  people  also  was  embarrassing,  as  every 
lime  I  would  stop  the  vehicle  in  front  of 
a  house  it  would  soon  be  surrounded  by 
a  curious  crowd.  So  far  as  its  value  as  a 
means  of  getting  around  to  see  my  patients 
was  concerned  1  thought  a  great  deal  of  it 
and  really  found  it  a  great  convenience,  as 
it  took  the  place  of  one  horse,  Havmg  so 
much  hor^e  trouble,  and  no  relief  being  in 
sight,  as  there  were  no  other  automobiles 
in  ihe  city,  I  disposed  of  this  early  pro- 
duction to  Mr.  Owens,  of  New  York. 

On  February  1,  igo2.  I  ran  into  my 
lK>arding  stable  another  automobile,  which 
I  have  used  in  my  practice  continuously 
ever  since,  'excepting  on  rainy  days. 
During  this  lime,  about  ten  months. 
I  have  run  it  about  2.500  miles.  I 
have  had  it  hauled  home  only  twice,  both 
of  which  times  I  had  broken  off  one  of  the 
front  wheels  on  car  tracks;  which,  of 
course,  would  disable  any  vehicle.  I  have 
met  my  professional  engagements  from  5 
to  13  miles  from  home,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion 50  miles  from  home,  just  as  prompt- 
ly as  one  could  with  horses  and  better, 
besides  enjoying  the  pure  country  air  and 
scenery  as  it  only  can  be  enjoyed.  During 
the  month  of  July  I  made  a  to  mile  trip 
regularly  eveo'  morning  and  dressed  a  case 
of  appendicitis  for  which  I  had  operated 
and  was  treating.  On  many  of  these  trips 
the  mud  was  from  one  to  five  inches  deep- 
There  are  now  several  automobiles  in  town 
and  our  horse  troubles  are  practically  at 
an  end.  The  intelligent  animal  soon  learns 
that  the  automobile  will  not  hurt  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  auto  being  a  time  and  money  saver  in 
communities  where  the  roads  are  good. 
Our  city  is  located  mainly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mahoning  River,  but  mo.st  of  the  res- 
idences are  on  the  hills  which  rise  too  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  within  a  radius 
nf  2  miles.  The  grades  to  the  top  of  thes« 
hill>  are  anywhere  from  5  to  17  per  cent., 
from  which  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  hard 
town  for  an  automobile.  1  nevertheless 
prefer  the  auto  to  a  horse  for  use  during 
nice  weather  and  good  roads.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  let  stand  while  you  have  to 
wait  from  one-half  to  twelve  hours,  as 
doctors  often  have  to.  The  exercise  con- 
nected with  running  an  automobile  is  very 
well  suited  to  the  physician.  The  rapid 
movement  and  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
pure  air  are  certainly  conducive  to  much 
healthful  pleasure.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  the  automobile  to  any  phy- 
sician who  is  located  in  the  midst  of  good 
roads. 

NOW  FOR  TROUBI^S. 

An  automobile  that  is  properly  con- 
structed  should   give   one   a   minimum    of 
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^1  tronblc.  With  few  exceptions  trouble  is 
^M  due  10  faulty  construction.  To  avoid  tire 
H  trouble  you  should  have  tires  put  on  thai 
H  are  guaranteed  to  carry  at  Ica^t  i.ooo 
™  pounds  more  than  your  machine  weighs. 
As  to  baiicrics,  one  should  inspect  them 

P  often  and  always  keep  an  extra  one  on 
hand,  for  they  will  get  out  of  repair  and 
need  frequent  renewals.  One  good  extra 
spark   plug   will  avoid  troubles   from   this 

I  source.  My  experience  wilh  gasoline  is 
that  anything  that  I  can  buy  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  exceptions  noted  above 
refer  to  the  spark  coil  and  man's  natural 
forgetfulncss.  As  regards  the  coil,  some- 
times the  vibrator  screw  will  work  loose 
and  fail  to  make  contact.  The  other  trouble 
is  that  one  will  often  forget,  or  rather  neg- 
lect, to  supply  the  machine  with  its  vital 
necessities,  such  as  oil.  gasoline  and  clec- 

■  iric  current,  by  failing  to  have  a  sufficient 
supply  or  to  turn  them  on  before  starting. 
An  engine  should  start  on  the  second  turn. 
and  it  will  if  everything  is  right.    .\  su<id?n 

I  stop  of  the  motor  is  usually  due  Uj  break 
in  the  eleciric  circuit. 
HOW  TO  SELECT  AN  AtrTOMOIIILE. 
For  physicians'  use  an  auto  should  not 
weigh  more  than  1.400  pounds,  should  have 
a  6  loot  wheel  base,  ui»e  good  elliptic 
spring  under  each  corner  of  ihe  body,  seat- 
ing capacity  for  two  people,  plenty  of  scat 
room  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  front  end 
10  carry  «al.-heis.  See.  lanks.  radiators, 
connecliuns  .md  pump  should  be  of  the 
verj-  best  maLcnal.  The  make  and  break 
device  shuuid  be  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion. 

Do  not  pay  for  an  automobile  until  you 
have  seen  it  actually  climb  hills  that  are  as 
steep  as  or  steeper  than  those  in  your  im- 
mediate vicinity  where  you  expect  to  use  it; 
atso  see  it  put  through  everything  claimed 
for  it.  Yon  had  better  spend  $100  in  rail- 
road fare  and  thorough  examination  of  an 
automobile  than  to  get  one  that  is  not  suit- 
able to  your  purpose  or  is  faulty  in  con- 
struction.     Really,    the    better    way    is    10 
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make  careful  inquiries  of  some  physician 
who  has  used  one  of  the  machines  you 
contemplate  buying. 

CARE  AND  OPERATION. 

As  to  care.  I  can  dismiss  the  subject  by 
saying  that  it  should  have  the  care  you 
will  give  anything  that  costs  you  from  $500 
to  $5,000.  As  to  operation,  the  first  rc'nni- 
site  is  an  understanding  of  the  minutest 
details,  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  very 
short  time  under  a  proper  instructor.  II 
one  owns  a  machine  such  as  described 
above  there  are  very  few  things  to  learn. 
You  have  to  run  an  automobile  about  250 
miles  to  become  acquainted  with  it  You 
will  find  it  not  unlike  your  horse,  having  a 
nature  and  disposition  of  its  own.  Always 
keep  your  engine  running  as  slow  as  you 
can  and  do  the  required  work. 

Treat  people  with  horses  as  you  would 
be  treated  or  have  any  member  of  your 
family  treated.  You  must  not  cause  run- 
aways even  if  you  lose  time  and  are 
obliged  to  go  out  of  your  way.  Conduct 
yourself  so  that,  should  a  horse  do  damage, 
you  can  call  any  horse  owner  that  you 
ever  met  to  testify  that  you  had  always 
treated  him  as  a  gentleman  should,  and 
you  will  have  a  verdict  in  your  favor. 


Out  of  the  WildernesA. 

By  Dr.  W.  P.  Hartford. 
Automobiles  have  been  so  well  and  ex- 
haustively written  up  that  I  feel  how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  will  be  for  mc  to  say 
anything  new  on  the  subiecl.  But  there 
is  one  phase  that  I  have  not  seen  touched. 
To  run  an  automobile  successfully  requires 
a  large  amount  of  that  talent  sometimes 
called  mechanical  ingenuity,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  faculty  that  the  medical  fraternity 
must  have  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  of  the  learned  professions.  A  doc- 
tor who  can  diagnose  an  obscure  disease 
by  a  symptom  that  may  not  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  patient  himself  will  by 
an  almost  identical  train  of  reasoning  find 
out  what  ails  a  balky  engine.     And  if  he  is 
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By  Dr.  Henry  Po>\'E«s. 
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engaged  in  general  practice  be  is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  keen,  practical  mind 
and  can  reason  inductively.  Ii  I  should 
need  the  services  of  a  physician  in  a 
strange  town  I  should  certainly  select  the 
(tnc  that  could  locate  the  trouble  in  a 
crippled  clock,  sewing  machine  or  tcle- 
phont.  feeling  sure  he  would  be  able  to 
find  out  whither  my  trouble  was  in  the 
sparkcr  or  the  mixing  valve.  But  un- 
fortunately a  good  many  doctors  who 
could  run  and  enjoy  an  auto  thtnk  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  one.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  automobilist  that  1  sympathize 
with,  and  belong  lo,  and  1  beUeve  when 
we  do  get  an  auto  we  arc  a  little  bit  hap- 
pier than  anyone  else.  We  feel  sorry  for 
the  man  that  can  hire  a  chauffeur  and  does 
not  have  to  live  on  corn  bread  and  liver  to 
save  up  money  to  buy  his  machme. 

FIRST    VENTURE. 

My  first  venture  was  a  steam  machine, 
second  hand,  guaranteed  good  as  new. 
and  I  thanked  my  lucky  stars  a  good 
many  times  it  wasn't  new,  for  I  had  it  on 
fiire  the  first  thing,  because  the  lighting 
torch  was  not  hot  enough.  I  learned  that 
a  match  must  never  be  applied  if  there  is 
a  liquid  spray  at  the  nozzle  or  a  drop  of 
gasoline  in  sight.  After  oiling  it  all  over. 
even  to  the  cross  head  pump,  I  started 
out  up  a  long  hill  and  had  to  come  back 
coasting,  because  the  pump  would  not 
work.  Then  1  learned  that  oil  will  par- 
alyze a  one-eighth  of  an  inch  check  valve. 
Next  time  I  started  with  a  glassful  of 
water,  and  still  had  a  glassful  when  the 
boiler  scorched.  Then  I  learned  that  the 
little  check  valves  on  the  cocks  that  sup- 
port the  water  glass  sometimes  stick  and 
prevent  the  glass  registering  properly. 
This  looked  like  a  big  bill  for  repairs,  but 
I  got  a  nice  round  punch  of  the  right 
diameter,  and  had  a  blacksmith  make  mc  a 
little  square  punch  with  a  lip  on  one  side. 
By  driving  the  punch  pretty  firmly  into  a 
tube  and  heading  all  around  with  the 
square  tool  I  had  no  trouble  in  making  the 
boiler  tight,  and  by  throwing  the  little 
check  valves  away  I  had  no  more  trouble 
with  the  water  glass  registering,  except 
when  one  broke  occasionally,  and  then  I 
always  wasted  a  boiler  of  water.  ■ 

On  a  long  uphill  run  the  pump  some-  " 
times  failed  lo  throw  enough  water,  but  by 
using  an  injector  I  could  fill  the  boiler  at 
the  expense  of  a  lot  of  steam,  but  a  few 
minutes'  wait  would  remedy  that  I  got 
an  injector  for  $1.60  (not  at  an  automobile 
supply  house)  and  could  fill  the  water  lank 
at  a  horse  trough  or  creek.  A  piece  of 
sheet  iron  bent  up  in  the  form  of  a  trough. 
with  a  piece  of  asbestos  paper  saturated 
with  gasoline,  made  as  good  a  torch  healer 
as  if  it  had  cost  $2.  The  back  breaking  job 
of  pumping  up  the  air  tank  was  made  much 
easier  by  getting  an  old  beer  pump  for  $1 
from  my  friend,  the  saloonkeeper.  By 
grinding  the  valves  and  putting  on  a  new 
leather  it  would  fill  the  tank  to  30  pounds 
in  no  time.    A  couple  of  litile  4  volt  elec- 
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An  Old  Timrb— An  Karlv  Haynes-Ap[>«rson   Machxnk 
Used  by  Dr.   Hartford. 


trie  lamps,  one  at  the  sieam  gauge  and  one 

behind  the  water  glass,  proved  very  handy. 

as  by  touching  a  push  button  they  would 

give  sufficient   light  to  see  how  the  steam 

[and    water   were.      And    by   using   a    little 

!  fcictcinK  coil  I  could  get  a  spark  that  would 

{light    the    Hame    when    the    wind   was    too 

I  strong  for  a  match. 

I  bad  a  lean-to  built  at  the  side  of  the 
[barn.  The  walls  were  double  packed  with 
jsawdust  just  like  an  ice  house.  By  leaving 
l«  lighted  lantern  in  it  right  under  the  boiler 
^  would  stand  pretty  severe  weather  with- 
Dttt  freezing,  but  the  steam  gauge  always 
iroze  up  in  severe  wuathcr  while  running, 

coon  AND  bad  points. 

The   good  points  of  a   steam  vehicle.   I 

Ihonght.  were  these:   The  vehicle  was  light 

ind  easily  gotten  out  of  a  chuck  hole,  and 

always  went  np  a  steep  bank;   could  be 

topped  for  a  nervous  team  to  pass;  could 

Ibe  run  at  any  speed:  a  leak  in  the  pipes 

fvas  easily  located  by  the  escaping  steam; 

rpAirs    could    be    obtained    almost    any- 

Vhcrr,  and  by  waiting  a  few  moments  for 


more  steam  the  power  could  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  bad  points  were  danger  nf  fire  in 
Hring  up;  labor  of  pumping  up  air  tank; 
trouble  of  always  having  to  watch  water 
glass  and  steam  gauge;  delay  in  starting  of 
ten  minutes  while  waiting  for  steam  to  rise 
(although  by  the  time  all  parts  are  oiled 
and  machine  is  looked  over  for  loose  nuts 
the  steam  is  usually  up),  and  escaping 
steam  in  cold  weather. 

"cranky"  gasoline  motor. 

I  finally  traded  it  ofT  for  a  gasoline  auto- 
mobile that  weighed  about  1,300  pounds, 
and  found  that  a  gasoline  engine  has  199 
different  ways  of  going  dead.  If  the  editor 
of  The  Horseless  Age  will  get  out  a 
special  number  full  of  profanity  that  will 
be  caustic  enough  to  relieve  a  man's  mind 
when  he  is  cranking  a  gasoline  engine  on 
a  hot  day  with  an  obstetric  case  waiting 
and  a  crowd  of  sympathetic  (?)  natives 
giving  advice,  he  will  confrr  a  boon  and 
fill  his  pockets  with  "coin  of  the  realm." 
Such  profanity,  if  it  ts  to  be  found,  would 


be  worth  $3  a  word,  and  A  copy  would  bt 
demanded  with  every  engine.  But  when 
you  diagnose  the  case  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy the  gasoline  engine  is  as  pleasant  as  a 
twenty-five  year  old  widow.  It  will  «pit- 
spai  along,  hour  after  hour.  mi>  niter 
mile,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  smoke 
and  be  happy — oh.  so  happy  I  No  joy  can 
compare  with  driving  a  docile  gat^oline 
carriage  over  good  country  roads!  The 
dogs  get  squelched,  the  cows  take  for  tall 
limber,  the  horses  stand  on  their  hind  legs, 
while  the  drivers  pray  (?)  for  you  in  the 
identical  phrases  you  ii^ird  on  the  engine 
when  it  wouldn't  go.  The  pretty  girls  ask 
for  a  ride  and  you  arc  so  proud!  No  man 
would  trade  a  well  behavrd  automobile  for 
angel's  wings,  and  not  the  leaftt  of  the 
pleasure  is  the  tliought  that  you  have 
conquered  the  bea.st  of  a  thing  and  will 
have  to  conquer  it  again  and  again. 

LEARN    to    know    VT    WZLL. 

Before  trying  to  run  a  gasoline  engine 
go  over  it  thoroughly.  Understand  espe- 
cially the  sparking  mechanism.    Nine  times 
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out  of  ten  the  trouble  is  in  the  spark.  It 
should  be  vicious  and  snappy  and  only  ex- 
perience will  tell  the  size  and  kind  of  spark 
that  is  strong  enough.  The  worst  trouble 
I  ever  had  was  with  a  battery  that  was  a 
little  too  weak.  Everytliing  seemed  all 
right — gasoline  supply,  compression  and 
spark — but  the  spark  would  not  ignite  the 
charge. 

A  gasoline  engine  is  a  very  simple  prob- 
lem if  looked  into  right;  if  the  compres- 
sion is  right,  the  gasoline  supply  right,  the 
spark  right,  it  goeth— otherwise  it  does 
not,  and  any  doctor  that  can  diagnose 
cholera  morbus  from  appendicitis  or  in- 
tussusception can  nm  one, 

I  tlimk  the  good  points  in  a  gasoline 
Automobile  arc  starting  instantly,  running 
with  little  attention  and  absence  of  water 
or  steam  gauges.  The  bad  points  are  less 
positive  speed  control  and  uncertainty  of 
starting.  Starling  is  more  or  less  difticult, 
generally  making  it  necessary  to  dis- 
mount. The  heat  of  the,  jacket  water  al- 
ways annoyed  me,  and  there  arc  more 
parts  to  look  after  and  trouble  is  rather 
harder  to  locate.  I  finally  sold  my  gaso- 
line auto  and  bought  another  steam  ma- 
chine, and  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  brother  medicos  which 
is  the  best.  But  I  am  not.  Each  has  its 
good  and  bad  points,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
that  question  is  ever  to  be  settled. 

PERSEVERANCE    NEEDED. 

But  I  can  advise  the  doctor  to  buy  an 
automobile  and  stick  to  it  through  good 
and  bad  until  he  can  make  it  go.  It  is 
never  tired,  makes  belter  time  than  a  team. 
in  hot  weather  will  go  further  in  a  day 
than  three  teams  and  will  not  have  to  be 
rested  every  20  miles,  Learning  the  kinks 
'if  its  mechanism  will  be  worth  the  price 
of   it    in   mental   discipline   alone,   and    if 
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there  is  anything  in  environment  a  child 
born  with  an  automobile  at  the  door 
should  be  a  hustler  at  least. 

It  you  arc  a  liiilc  hard  up  buy  a  second 
hand  machine,  a  turning  lathe  and  set  of 
taps  and  dies  with  some  drills,  files,  ham- 
mers and  a  vise.  When  you  have  broken 
and  mended  everything  but  the  steering 
handle,  and  maybe  that,  trade  it  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Do  the  same,  sell  it  and  buy 
a  good  one  and  be  happy.  Counting 
launches  and  automobiles  I  have  owned 
and  run  ten  steam  and  gasoline  engines 
and  still  enjoy  a  streak  of  bad  luck  with 
an  engine  (after  I  get  it  running),  but  I 
never  had  a  gasoline  engine  I  could  bet 
would  run  another  revolution  or  a  water 
glass  I  could  keep  from  looking  at  every 
two  minutes.  My  most  satisfactory  steam 
engine,  as  far  as  attention  went,  was  a 
kerosene  burner  with  automatic  water 
regrulator,  and  the  most  satisfactory  spark- 
ing oulfil  a  dynamo  with  storage  battery 
to  start  with.  > 

A    HORSE    FOR    BAD    WEATHER. 

The  most  economical  plan  for  making 
my  trips,  I  find,  is  to  use  an  automobile 
when  weather  and  roads  are  good,  and  a 
livery  team  for  bad  roads  and  very  bad 
weather.  My  favorite  light  for  night 
driving  with  either  automobile  or  horses 
is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  No.  12  tele- 
phone wire,  bending  it  double  astraddle 
of  the  centre  post  at  the  top  of  a  common 
60  cent  tubular  lantern,  then  bending  the 
wires  up  to  a  right  angle;  bending  the  two 
ends  straight  down  and  thus  making  two 
hoops  that  will  slip  over  the  edge  of  the 
box  and  leave  the  lantern  hanging  under 
the  vehicle.  It  cannot  swing,  won't  jar 
out  and  will  show  the  ground  plainly  right 
under  the  wheels,  wliich  no  lantern  on  the 
dash  or  at  the  sides  will  do. 
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A  Doctor's  Experience  Constructing 
an  Auto  for  His  Personal  Use« 

By  a.  J.  Houo:»oN.  M.  U. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  me- 
chanics as  a  pastime,  and  some  time  ago  1 
determined  to  study  the  auto  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  for  my  business,  to  take  the 
place  of  a  pair  ol  horses. 

When  a  boy  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
my  left  hand.  Of  course  no  autos  arc 
made  to  meet  such  a  case,  all  the  clutches 
being  worked  by  the  hand;  hence  I  had  to 
devise  one  which  could  be  operated  by  the 
foot.  But  not  for  this  reason  alone  did  I 
wish  to  build  for  myself,  for  after  careiully 
looking  over  a  large  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  market  1  thought  1  found  in  each  one 
some  serious^  though  often  easily  reme- 
died, delects,  such  as  complicated  oilers» 
chains  of  various  kinds  and  for  various 
purposes,  universal  joints  and  deeply  hid- 
den motors.  The  Chicago  shows  of  igoi- 
t90J  gave  mc  a  good  opporiuntty  to  ol>- 
serve  the  defects  on  the  machmes  ofFere  I 
for  sale. 

Studying  the  question  of  power,  gasoline 
appeared  to  be  the  only  one  practical,  as 
small  tubes  on  steam  machines  are  liable 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather,  and  much  time  is 
consumed  in  charging  batteries  for  electric 
power.  To  eliminate  all  the  defects  possi- 
ble was.  of  course,  my  purpose,  and  I  did 
not  expect  to  get  a  machine  for  small  cost. 

Before  purchasing  anything  I  made  my 
plan  for  the  ideal  machine,  which  should 
embody  the  following  points:  Two  cylinder 
vertical  motor,  jump  spark,  C3'linders  ca>t 
in  one  piece,  no  chain  whatever,  cverylhmg 
geared,  everj'  nut  to  be  locked  or  have  cot- 
ter pin,  no  universal  joints  to  transmit 
power,  a  positive  oiling  device  thai  will 
cause  no  trouble,  no  machinery  attached  to 
body,  artillery  wooden  wheels,  detachable 
tonneau,  irreversible  wheel  steering,  all  run- 
ning parts  enclosed  in  dust  proof  case : 
water  and  gasoline  tanks,  batteries  and  all 
controlling  devices  fixed  on  a  permanent 
footboard,  so  that  no  vital  part  of  the  ma- 
chine is  disturbed  by  removing  the  body. 
The  material  to  be  used  was  nickel  steel, 
tool  steel  and  phosphor  bronze,  each  where 
be.st  adapted. 

The  accompanying  photo  presents  the  re- 
sult of  this  ideal.  Before  it  reached  tliis 
stage  of  development,  however,  the  writer 
passed  through  many  trials,  principally 
through  defective  workmanship  in  the  run- 
ning gear  and  motor.  It  was  ver>'  hard 
to  determine  what  motor  to  buy.  as  there 
are  quite  a  number  on  the  market,  and  all 
arc  claimed  to  be  perfect.  At  last  I  or- 
dered one  equipped  with  jump  spark.  It 
came,  after  very  great  delay,  with  make 
and  break  spark.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
test  the  vehicle  and  did  not  wait  to  send 
back  to  the  factory  to  get  a  jump  spark 
igniter  put  on.  but  tried  the  crude  mixer 
and  make  and  break  spark.  In  short,  it 
proved  a  complete  failure — the  mixer  could 
not  be  used.  The  sparking  device  wa*  al- 
w^ays  getting  out  of  order  and  the  inlet 
valves  were  too  weak.     1  then  purchased  a 
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well  knouft  float  feed  carburetor,  an<l  that 
ended  the  mixture  trouble.  I  shipped  the 
motor  back  to  the  factory,  i.ooo  miles, 
v^'aiftng  long  for  it  to  reach  the  factory, 
then  went  there  in  person  and  had  them 
equip  it  with  a  jump  spark  igniter  under 
my  own  observation.  It  was  reshippcd, 
but  our  trouble  had  not  ended.  It  would 
miss  explosions  and  deliver  little  power. 
Four  or  five  days  after  wc  began  to  run  it 
wrth  jttmp  spark  cold  weather  came  on 
and  I  put  9omc  calcium  chloride  in  the 
crk'ihng  wattT.  After  running  3  or  4  mi\es 
I  he  engine  ceased  to  move ;  'twas  zero 
weather  and  anything  but  pleasant  to  be 
out  in  the  snow.  I  worked  the  cngmc 
backward  and  forward  and  at  last  got  it 
started  on  one  cylinder,  reached  home  and 
took  the  spark  plug  out  of  the  bad  cylin- 
der. The  combustion  chamber,  as  well  as 
the  upper  pan  of  the  cylinder,  wa;*  full  of 
calcium  chloride.  I  found  the  workman  in 
assembling  the  engine  had  failed  to  tighten 
this  plug  wjlh  a  wrench.  This  was  done 
and  the  engine  has  not  missed  an  explosion 
since.  It  develops  plenty  of  power  for 
«now  or  hills.  I  ran  the  machine  the  best 
I  could  during  last  summer,  My  troubles 
wrre  with  the  make  and  break  device  and 
inlet  valves ;  still,  during  three  months  I 
covered  many  miles  and  made  many  calls 
with  it.  But  now.  if  I  wi>h  to  go  only  a 
few  blocks  I  take  nut  the  machine,  even  in 
cold  weather.  I  always  take  my  coachman 
with  me  to  assist  me  in  case  1  need  assist- 
ance and  to  have  it  ready  to  go  the  instant 
I  finish  my  call.  The  vehicle  weighs  com- 
plete  1.860  pounds. 

AM  AtrrOUOBtl^  HOUSE. 

In  building  my  automobile  house.  4x4 
inch  sills  were  laid  on  the  ground  with  a 
f^al  stone  at  each  corner.  Corner  posts 
4x4  inches,  2x4  inch  studding  3  feet 
apart,  and  a  2x4  inch  plate  laid  on  top  of 
these  support  the^outer  ends  of  the  2x4 
mch  rafters.  This  was  braced  up  with 
I  inch  undressed  pine  hoards  running 
lengthwise  inside,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  of  4  inches,  which  is  filled  with 
sawdust.  The  roof  is  shing'ed,  and  a 
rough  board  ceiling  put  under  it.  the  space 
between  the  roof  and  ceihng  being  filled 
with  straw. 

The  doors  open  in  the  middle  and  swing 
back;  they  are  of  double  thickness  and 
packed  with  sawdust.  The  house  has  one 
window  with  six  I0x!2  inch  panes.  The 
window  is  double  and  well  fitted-  This 
makes  an  inexpensive  aulomohile  house 
and  one  ver>'  warm  in  winter. 

WINTER    CLOTHING. 

My  favorite  clothing  for  cold  weather  is 
a  union  suit  of  heavy  woolen  ;  then  a  suit 
of  perforated  buckskin;  then  a  heavy 
woolen  business  suit,  then  a  pair  of  slicker 
•overalls  and  jumper  (which  cost  $1.50) 
and  two  pair  of  stockings  and  felt  shoes: 
>'am  mittens  over  kid  gloves;  a  cap  with 
peak  that  will  pull  down  over  my  cars — 
and  cold  weather  has  no  terrors.  Neither 
wind,  rain  nor  snow  can  penetrate  such  an 
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Pl.\n  of  Dr.  Moou.son's  Vehicle. 


KKY  TO  DkAW  INC.  OF  CHASSIS. 
.^.  full  ritipticiil  «pring«;  H.  brake  drums,  bolted  by  clips  to  the  wooden  sj 
C.  fcolid  nickel  f^Xct)  axle,  li-jXiVi  tnche*;  D.  «olid  nickel  steel  axle;  E.  »leel  » 
ing«;  (i,  Jtngic  Mrel  frame,  frtrxe'l  frum  one  piece,  carrying  engine  and  tran^nn 
hronzc  hoxf»  below  rear  axle  and  from  croMhar  on  front  springs  in  front:  H 
I.  engine  cylinders:  J,  friction  clutch,  opcrdied  by  foot:  K.  gear  driven  roiary 
circulaiiun;  I.,  gear  driven  rotary  force  pump  lor  lubrication;  M.  bevel  gear  w 
N,  hardened  steel  rollers  lo  lake  thrttst;  O,  shiftinst  pinion  and  clutch  shown  as 
P,  shifting-  countershaft  used  for  hill  climblnfr  and  reverie ;  dotted  lines  show 
streatn  of  oil   tu   every   bcsrinK  from  the  force  pump. 


H'kc*  of  the  wheels: 
lecve;  F.  roller  bear- 
i:i^ian,  suspended  by 
,  flywheel  of  engine; 
force  pump  for  water 
heel    on   difTcrenlial; 

u«ed  on  high  ipeed; 

tubing    supplying   a 


outfit ;  mud  washes  off  easily,  and  a  man 
is  not  encumbered  with  his  clothes.  If 
some  brother  medico  will  let  me  know  how 
to  keep  my  nose  warm — it  is  a  large,  long. 
sharp  organ,  and  the  jacket  water  don't 
seem  to  circulate  to  the  end — financial 
dyspepsia  and  flatulence  of  the  pockctbook 
could  be  as  easily  borne  as  minor  ills. 
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From  an  llltnois  Coroner. 

By  a.  C.  Gluts.  M.  D. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  use  my  machine 
— a  light  steam  runabout — as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  to.  It  is  not  a  very  good 
rig  for  heavy  roads.  I  have  run  it  2,235 
miles  with  very  little  expense  for  repairs. 
not  to  exceed  $10.  and  only  one  punctured 
tire,  which  was  readily  fixed.  The  last  sea- 
son here  has  been  very  wet,  with  roads 
muddy  almost  all  the  time,  and  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  hills  to  contend  with, 
which  is  not  very  inviting  for  motoring 
when  you  have  good  horses  standing  in 
the  barn  and  a  man  to  hitch  them  up.  The 
objections  to  the  use  of  a  machine  of  this 
class  on  heavy  roads  arc  the  large  con- 
sumption of  supplies  of  water  and  gaso- 
line, frequent  use  of  the  hand  pump  to 
keep  water  in  the  boiler  and  skidding. 
All  these  consume  time  and  make  tiresome 
work  compared  with  the  ease  you  have 
with  a  horse  carriage.  Some  weeks  we 
had  good  roads.  I  used  the  steamer  all  the 
time,  as  I  could  make  my  calls  in  half  the 
time  it  took  with  the  horse  and  hardly 
realized  that  I  had  been  away  from  the 
office.  Motoring  is  a  relief  to  one's  nerves 
—that  is.  it  produces  an  exhilarating  effect. 
and  after  returning  from  a  call  you  feel 
fresh  and  ready  for  r-iv  hing  that  comes 
along.     This  is  not   il.c   case  if  you  have 
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been  on  muddy  roads.  We  have  nothing 
but  dirt  roads  here  and  they  get  quite  bad 
at  times,  yet  with  a  more  powerful  rig  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  one  could  not  ,, 
go  through.  I  have  used  my  rig  only  for  M 
my  practice,  which  is  one  reason  why  !  B 
have  not  more  miles  to  its  credit.  My 
largest  day  was  85  miles,  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind  except  to  fill  the  gasoline  and 
water  tanks.  I  go  anywhere  a  horse  and 
buggy  docs  if  roads  arc  dry.  and  can  about 
do  so  in  mud  if  I  take  time  enough.  On 
one  trip  this  summer  I  had  to  cross  the 
river  bottom  road.  The  river  had  over- 
(lowed  the  bottom,  leaving  a  muddy  stretch 
150  yards  across  and  from  7  to  8  inches 
deep  that  had  washed  off  the  fields  and 
settled  on  the  roadbed.  There  was  no 
chance  to  avoid  it.  I  looked  at  it  for  a 
while  and  concluded  I  would  sec  how  far 
I  could  gn  through.  I  tied  two  ropes  on 
each  drive  wheel  and  started  through.  It 
went  slowly,  but  I  kept  (he  wheels  turning 
and  in  a  s^hort  time  landed  on  the  other 
side,  with  a  good  share  of  the  mud  on  me 
and  the  machine.  A  little  farther  on  T 
came  to  another  not  quite  sq  long,  and  on 
the  other  side  were  several  farmers  wail- 
ing to  see  me  stick  in  the  mud.  To  my 
surprise  the  machine  was  equal  to  the  task, 
however,  and  came  out  in  fine  style.  I 
have  been  stalled  on  level  roads,  where 
after  a  rain  thin  mud  and  water  were  not 
over  2  inches  deep  on  a  hard  bottom,  the 
wheels  slipping,  being  unable  to  take  me 
out  cither  way.  I  would  get  out  in  the 
mud  up  to  my  ankles,  give  the  machine  a 
slight  push  and  then  it  would  run  nut  alt 
right.  Greasy  roads  are  terrors  to  travel 
over,  and  this  brings  up  the  question  of 
the  feasibility  of  using  mud  hooks  of  some 
kind  that  could  readily  be  put  on  and  taken 
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off.  Ropes  are  good  as  long  as  they  last. 
but  ihcy  arc  too  short  lived  to  be  depend- 
ed on  for  everyday  use.  They  come  very 
handy  in  emergencies,  but  we  want  some- 
thing we  can  carry  along,  clamp  onto  the 
wheel  in  a  few  minutes  and  leave  it  there 
until  the  mud  is  gone.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  something  of  this  kind  but  liave 
not  found  it  yet. 

WHAT    IS    WANTED. 

The  automobile  has  come  (o  stay.  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  the  coming  doctor's 
vehicle.  And  when  we  become  educated 
to  use  it  as  well  as  we  do  the  horse  and 
buggy.  OUT  troubles  will  be  of  no  more 
ctinscqucnce  than  they  are  now  with  the 
horse  and  buggy.  When  I  start  out  with 
my  machine  I  never  think  of  not  getting 
back  with  it.  Some  day  I  may  get  left. 
I  aim  to  take  as  good  care  of  it  as  I  do  of 
my  horses.  Machinery  must  have  care, 
and  just  as  long  as  we  use  it  we  must  ex- 
pect breaks  and  wear  of  parts. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  rig  manufac- 
tured lo  fulfill  all  the  doctors  wants.  The 
doctor's  rig  should  be  enclosed,  powerful 
enough  to  take  him  over  almost  any  roads, 
regardless  of  mud  except  during  the  spring 
thawouts.  The  interior  should  be  heated 
from  the  waste  heal  of  the  exhan<;t.  so  ar- 
ranged that  this  heal  could  be  dispensed 
with  when  not  needed  to  warm  the  cab. 
Mud  hooks  should  also  be  devised,  to  ap- 
ply on  muddy  roads.  Such  a  rig  I  have 
designed  and  have  about  completed.  I 
wa.s  in  hopes  I  could  have  it  done  and  a 
trial  trip  made  before  your  issue,  but  I 
have  been  delayed  in  receiving  the  motor. 
When  I  get  it  done  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  the  rig  for  a  doc- 
tor who  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Machine  of  Domestic    Assemblage. 

By  Dr.  VV.  N.  Fowler. 
The  automobile  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance to  enable  the  physician  to  attend  to 


his  practice  has  many  advantages  over  the 
horse  drawn  vehicle,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  supplant 
the  horse  and  buggy  for  this  purpose. 
Economy  of  time  alone,  if  there  was  no 
other  factor  recommending  ii.  would  in  a 
few  years  pay  for  a  machine  and  its  main- 
tenance. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser there  is  very  little  information  at 
hand  to  assist  him  in  selecting  a  machine 
best  adapted  to  his  uses,  and  in  making 
a  selection  he  relies  on  agents  or  some 
one  who  already  has  a  machine.  Bore, 
stroke,  compression,  cycle,  carburetors, 
dynamos,  etc..  as  yet  are  Greek  to  him. 
One  friend  advises  a  steam  machine  and 
another  advises  a  gasoline,  and  a  third 
electricity,  and  he  eventually  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  some  glib  tongued  agent  who  is  an 
expert  m  handling  his  machine. 

My  experience  extends  over  a  year  of 
time,  attendance  on  several  shows,  and  the 
assembling  of  my  own  machine.  I  believe 
that  the  explosion  motor  is  as  yet  the 
most  simple  and  economical  power  for  the 
average  user.  The  absolutely  perfect  ma- 
chine is  not  yet  on  the  market,  although 
every  month  sees  the  elimination  of  ob- 
jectionable features  from  them  all. 

THE    MOTOR. 

Beginning  with  the  motor  there  are 
reasons  for  and  against  almost  every  type, 
though  some  are  so  insignificant  as  lo 
amount  to  almost  nothing.  The  single 
cyliiuler,  it  is  true,  is  more  simple,  and 
hence  more  quickly  understood  than  the 
multiple  cylinder,  yet  when  you  under- 
stand a  single  cylinder  it  requires  very 
little  more  effort  to  understand  the  multi- 
ples of  one,  for  that  is  all  a  two  or  four 
cylinder  engine  is.  To  develop  the  power 
the  single  cylinder  has  to  have  a  larger 
bore,  and  a  longer  stroke  and  cannot  be  so 
well  balanced.  Consequently  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of  vibration  impossible  to 
eliminate.     The    single    cylinder    does    not 


use  so  much  gasoline  as  the  mulliplc  cylin- 
der to  develop  the  same  power,  though 
the  difference  is  quite  insignificant  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  To  the  physician  who 
rides  from  10  to  40  miles  day  in  and  day 
out  the  year  around,  the  clement  of  vi- 
bration is  an  important  factor.  Agam  the 
single  cylinder  is  not  so  easily  started,  be- 
cause in  the  foui  cycle  engine  you  have 
four  strokes  of  the  piston  to  every  com- h 
plete  working  cycle  or  two  revolutions  of^| 
the  flywheel;  consequently  you  cannot  al- 
ways start  your  engine  on  the  single  revo- 
lution of  the  starting  crank.  ^M 

Simplicity  in  the  mechanical  constnic-^H 
tion  of  a  machine  cuts  a  very  large  figure. 
To  the  amateur  prospective  purchaser  it  is 
a  great  inducement  and  is  pushed  for- 
ward as  a  winning  card  by  the  representa- 
tives of  this  class  of  machines.  To  the 
friend  of  the  explosion  motor  anything 
simplifying  the  working  mechanism  01  an 
automobile  appeals  at  once. 

An  air  cooled  motor  is  the  simplest  type 
of  an  explosion  motor,  and  though  we 
have  some  small  engines  giving  very  good 
satisfaction,  as  yet  the  large  power  air 
cooled  engines  are  not  a  universal  success, 
though  I  believe  that  they  will  yet  suc- 
ceed, as  I  inspected  and  rode  in  a  machine 
with  a  10  horse  power  engine  this  last 
week  that  remained  cool  under  every  test 
that  could  be  given  it  and  it  bad  given 
perfect  satisfaction  for  the  several  weeks 
that  it  had  been  running. 

The  double  cylinder  engines  as  a  rule 
give  better  satisfaction,  in  that  ihey  run 
steadier  and  arc  more  easily  started  than 
the  single  cylinder  and  give  very  little 
more  trouble.  In  the  horizontal  type, 
with  opposed  cylinders,  the  engines  are 
perfectly  balanced  and  vibration  is  per- 
fectly overcome.  The  engine  on  my  ma- 
chine can  be  set  on  a  block,  run  without 
fastening  down  and  will  not  jar  itself  off. 

The  water  cooled  engine,  while  giving 
the  best  satisfaction,  has  lo  be  watched 
carefully  to  prevent  overheating,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  lo  prevent  accidents 
to  the  cylinders  from  freezing,  and  non- 
freezing  solutions  have  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared to  insure  good  results  and  prevent 
injury  to  the  water  jackets. 

PERSONAL  PREFERENCE. 

Physicians  in  large  cities  where  the  mod- 
ern garage  is  at  hand  do  not  have  this 
class  of  troubles  to  contend  with,  and  also 
escape  the  annoyance  and  dirt  incident  to 
the  proper  care  of  a  machine. 

My  own  preference  is  a  double  cylinder 
horizontal  engine  mounted  under  the  scat 
with  radiator  in  front,  and  the  transmission 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft,  and  of  the  sun 
and  planet  type.  The  engine  should  have 
a  variable  speed  ignition  device  and  should 
develop  its  rated  horse  power  at  a  medium 
speed.  The  carburetor  should  have  a 
throttling  valve  for  controlling  the  speed. 
thus  giving  a  wide  range  of  speed  and  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  power  of  the 
machine.  While  the  high  speed  engine* 
arc  considerably  lighter,  a  valid  objection 
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is  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  rapid 
wearing  of  the  working  parts,  hence  a  short 
lived  engine,  as  compared  to  the  heavier 
one  running  normally  at  600  revolutions 
with  a  variation  of  from  2  to  1,200.  An 
engine  of  this  description  developing  6 
horse  power  at  600  revolutions  should,  if 
properly  constructed,  with  a  proper  mix- 
ture develop  at  least  8  horse  power  at 
i,aoo  revolutions.  This  engine  in  a  ma- 
chine weighing  Qoo  pounds,  with  sprocket 
to  gear  it  to  run  at  4j-i  to  1,  will  give  an 
average  speed  of  12  to  15  miles  per  hour 
•over  country  roads,  and  can  be  speeded  up 
tc  18.  22  or  25  miles  per  hour,  which  is 
as  fast  as  one  can  ride  with  safety  on  our 
public  highways. 

As  the  engines  run  the  smoothest  at 
what  we  call  the  normal  speed,  the  ma- 
chine should  be  geared  to  run  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  at  this  speed  to  give 
the  best  satisfaction. 

THE  SPrEO  CRAZE. 

The  »peed  craze  chat  has  seized  the  man- 
ufacturers must  of  necessity  be  short  lived. 
The  bulk  fif  the  buyers  in  a  few  years  will 
be  the  men  who  will  use  the  aulo  for  strict- 
ly business  and  economical  purposes,  and 
a  30  to  40  mile  an  hour  speed  is  not  con- 
ducive to  safety  at  the  present  condition  of 
our  roads.  We  want  the  power  in  our  en- 
gines, but  we  want  our  machines  geared  to 
^a  dpccd  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

TRANSUISSION. 

Next  to  a  good  engine  it  is  important 
that  we  have  a  good  transmission  device 
or  endless  trouble  will  follow.  For  the 
lighter  machines  the  sun  and  planet  type 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  mounted  in  line 
with  the  main  shaft. 

RUNNING  GEAR. 

Wt  tiow  come  to  the  gears,  a  part  of  the 
I  machine  very  important  to  the  physician. 
I  for  a  hard  riding  gear,  like  a  hard   riding 
buggy,    will    call    f^rth    more    unprintable 
jirords  than  a  bad  paying  patient.    The  first 
Itnachincs   were  made  with  a  rigid  frame, 
[which  was  early  recognized  as  a  mistake, 
the   style  has  changed   rapidly,   until 
'  -wc  have  a  type  of  gear  reachless  in  its 
Jesign,  very  flexible,  yet  strong  enough  to 
ncct  all  conditions  of  road.    The  principal 
[objection  to  this  gear  is  that  the  large  ma- 
jority    are     not     fitted     with     satisfactory 
Isprings,  aQd  when  riding  at  12  miles  an 
^hour  the  slightest  inequalities  in  the  roads 
becnme  veritable  hills  and  valleys,  and  we 
go  bumping  from  top  to  top  of  the  hills. 
or  up  and  down  with  a  jerk  that  threatens 
dislocate  our  vertcbrx.     My  one  cry  to 
\\c  makers  of  springs  is  to  give  us  more 
springs,  longer  springs,  better  springs,  but 
no  stifTer  springs! 

A  motor  car  weighing  i.ooo  pounds  must 
necessity  have  heavy  springs,  but  make 
khcm   better  and  more  flexible,   put  more 
tngth    in    thetn — do   something   to    make 
bcip  ride  easier. 


THE    HORSELESS    AGE. 


ASSEMBLED   HIS  OWN   UACHIKE. 

My  own  experience  may  be  of  value  to 
some  prospective  purchaser.  When  I 
purchased  my  engine  I  had  never  seen  or 
examined  an  explosion  motor,  but  I 
wanted  an  automobile.  I  attended  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago  shows  and  came 
home  discouraged.  The  price  was  'way 
beyond  me.  I  thought  and  dreamed  about 
it,  but  oi  no  use;  I  couldn't  stand  the 
price.  I  had  seen  the  gears,  tires  and  en- 
gines at  the  Chicago  show,  and  the  plan 
to  build  a  machine  gradually  worked  itself 
into  my  brain.  I  had  seen  at  the  show  a 
5  horse  power  air  cooled  engine,  and  be- 
gan an  active  and  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, with  the  result  that  I  soon  planked 
down  a  lot  of  my  good  money  for  an  en- 
gi"*^,  gears,  tires,  body,  transmission,  etc., 
and  after  a  long  delay  these  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Now  wc  come  to 
a  period  that  we  had  better  pass  over,  for 
least  said  soonest  mended.  Sufifice  it  to 
say  that  after  a  delay  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  months  wc  had 
our  machine  completed  and  ready  for  a 
test.  We  turned  on  the  gasoline^  switched 
on  the  current  turned  the  crank  and  got 
our  explosion  the  first  time.  I  was  sure, 
because  I  could  hear  it,  for  the  pet  cocks 
were  both  open;  but  the  engine  would  not 
start.  I  had  seen  a  large  engine  start  with 
the  pet  cocks  open,  and  as  I  bad  no  in- 
structions to  the  contrary  I  thought  mine 
ought  to  do  the  same.  The  day  was 
warm,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  in 
the  same  condition.  I  knew  the  fault  must 
be  mine,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  locate  it.  but 
at  last  I  closed  the  pet  cocks  just  as  a 
friend,  who  had  taken  pity  on  me,  turned 
the  engine  over,  and  away  she  went.  I 
soon  had  it  adjusted  and  running  smooth- 
ly, with  the  wheels  blocked  up  and  the 
clutches  working,  brake  and  all  O.  K. 
We  pushed  ihe  machine  out  of  the  shop 
and  I  was  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  the  hand- 
somest automobile  that  I  had  seen,  and  I 
don't  think  that  I  missed  any  at  Chicago. 

Everything  adjusted  wc  again  started 
the  engine  and  climbed  in  and  pushed  the 
slow  speed  clutch  over  and  the  machine 
started  with  a  noise  like  a  buzz  saw  on 
a  basswnod  log.  I  released  the  •  clutch, 
put  on  the  reverse  and  we  ran  back  much 
more  quietly,  but  still  noisily,  and  I  soon 
located   the  noise   in  the  transmission. 

After  many  trips  up  and  down  the  alley 
and  sundry  adjustments,  a  day  or  two  later 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  ran  our 
machine  onto  the  paved  street,  threw  in 
the  high  speed  clutch  and  experienced  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  machine  of  our 
own  construction,  under  the  skeptical  eye 
of  our  friends,  start  off  at  a  fine  speed. 

EVr.IHR    TOO    LIGHT. 

I  ran  this  machine  until  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  engine  was  too  light  for  my  work 
and  then  exchanged  it  for  a  larger  engine 
and  water  cooled.  My  air  cooled  engine 
developed  5  horse  pnwer  at  !.joo  revolu- 
tions, my  present  engine  develops  6  horse 
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power  at  600  revolutions  and  9  horse 
power  at  1.300,  so  that  I  have  an  ;Abund- 
ance  of  power  and  a  steady,  easy  riding 
machine.  I  can  make  all  of  my  repairs  as 
yet,  and  have  had  no  tire  troubles.  I  use 
two  sets  of  batteries,  dry  cells,  and  change 
occasionally  from  one  to  the  other,  as  dry 
cells  recuperate  if  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
time,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  battery  ex- 
pense can  be  greatly  reduced  by  this 
method,  as  many  batteries  are  thrown 
away  before  they  are  exhausted. 

NEW  OILING   DEVICE. 

T  have  an  oiling  device  on  my  own  ma- 
chine of  my  own  construction,  which  pays 
for  itself  in  a  few  months  in  the  saving  of 
the  lubricants.  It  is  positive,  has  no 
valves  to  Slick  and  does  not  have  to  be 
looked  after  once  a  month.  My  trans- 
mission troubles  were  many  at  first,  but 
now  they  have  practically  disappeared. 
Immediately  anything  goes  wrong  I  can 
locate  it  by  the  sound.  If  my  engine  fails 
to  start  I  can  always  adjust  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  I  have  no  dil^culty  in  locating 
the  trouble.  My  experience  in  building 
the  machine  has  been  of  great  value  to  me, 
as  I  had  my  difficulties  at  that  lime.  Now 
1  can  go  to  my  machine  in  the  night,  turn 
on  the  gasoline,  throw  in  my  switch,  turn 
my  handle,  and  my  engine  starts.  When 
I  come  into  the  stable  I  always  inspect  my 
machine,  tighten  nuts,  fill  my  tanks,  fill 
my  grease  cup.  oil  the  few  bearings  that 
require  it  and  leave  the  machine  ready  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  I  said 
before,  the  oiling  of  my  engine  and  all 
bearings  in  the  crank  case  need  no  atten- 
tion, as  the  oiling  is  automatic  whenever 
the  engine  is  running  positive,  as  there 
are  no  valves  to  stick,  and  too  much  can- 
not get  in  the  case,  for  it  is  taken  from 
the  case  as  fast  ns  it  feeds  and  the  oil  is 
used  over  and  over  with  but  very  little 
loss. 

The  gasoline  or  explosive  motor  has 
come  to  stay;  properly  understood,  de- 
cently used  and  well  cared  for,  it  is  more 
cctinomical,  more  reliable  and  much  more 
convenient  than  a  horse. 
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The  Soutli. 


Automobile  versus   Horse. 

By  G.  Milton  Linthicum.  M.  D. 

.^flc^  a  long  consideration  of  the  several 
motive  powers  and  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent makes  I  purchased  a  gasoline  mo- 
tor weighing  1,000  pounds,  with  a  limit  of 
speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  and  a  double 
cylinder  vertical  engine.  This  machine  in 
the  various  contests  where  it  had  been  en- 
tered showed  most  flattering  records,  and 
I    believe,  from  mv  observations  about  re- 
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pair  shops,  has  not  been  broken  more  than 
others  oi  various  makes. 

PRANK  OF  A  LOOSE  NUT. 

The  only  structural  defect  which  it  de- 
veloped was  the  working  loose  of  a  nut  in 
the  journal  brass  of  the  crank  shaft,  which 
nut  was  thrown  on  top  of  the  crank  and 
broke  out  the  motor  crank  chamber.  This 
nut  should  have  been  secured  by  a  split 
pin  or  check  nut. 

The  machine  has  a  dynamo  and  storage 
battery  which  supply  and  store  the  current 
for  running  the  sparker,  a  really  clever 
idea  theoretically,  but  my  storage  battery 
has  not  been  an  entire  success,  so  I  have 
been  compelled  to  have  it  recharged  out- 
side several  times. 

LUBRICATION    DEFECTIVE. 

The  most  serious  fault  of  my  machine 
has  been  the  lubrication  of  the  engine 
crank  shaft  journals,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  two  drip  cups  on  the  head  of  the 
engine.  This  is  not  positive,  is  exceeding- 
ly hard  to  regulate,  and  has  given  me  great 
trouble,  on  two  occasions  causing  the 
journals  to  become  hot  with  burning  of 
the  babbitting 

GASOLINE    FOR   ALL    SEASONS. 

In  my  judgment  whether  there  be  or  be 
not  an  advantage  of  one  motive  power 
over  the  other,  there  can  be  but  one  for 
the  physician  who  will  use  his  machine  the 
year  through,  and  that  is  the  gasoline,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  use  steam  in  cold 
weather,  owing  to  freezing  of  the  pipes. 
The  advantage  of  the  machine  over  the 
horse,  as  it  appealed  to  me  before  pur- 
chasing, was  the  convenience  of  ever  read- 
iness, its  speediness.  its  non-fatigue,  its  in- 
sensibility to  the  elements,  and  upkeep  at 
a  figure  not  a  great  deal  in  excess  of  the 
horse. 

WRETCHED   PAVEMENTS. 

After  a  fair  trial  of  four  months  and  over 
in  the  most  favorable  weather  I  must 
abandon  it  as  a  dependable  vehicle,  though 
I  do  so  with  great  regret.  It  has  been  a 
great  time  saver  and  help  to  me  so  long 
as  it  was  in  good  condition,  but  this  I 
could  not  depend  upon,  so  that  the  delays 
incident  to  repairs  and  the  trouble  there- 
by engendered  proved  greater  than  the 
advantages  of  its  use.  I,  however,  believe 
that  the  greater  part  of  my  trouble  has 
been  due  to  local  conditions,  and  that  we 
have  the  worst  paved  streets  of  any  city 
in  the  world,  for  I  have  traveled  in  this 
country  and  abroad  without  seeing  worse. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  cobbles,  have 
deep  holes,  and  are  traversed  with  deep 
gutters  for  surface  drainage.  These  gut- 
ters are  exceedingly  severe  on  a  machine, 
owing  to  the  short  diameters  of  the 
wheels,  as  the  wheels  of  a  machine  drop 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  gutter  while 
a  carriage  wheel,  having  a  larger  diameter, 
passes  over  the  gutter  by  bridging  it  from 
side  to  side.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
car  tracks  which  are  laid  throughout  the 
city;   in    many   places   the   tracks   project 


above  the  surface  several  inches.  There 
are  very  few  modern  pavements — just 
enough  to  show  conclusively  the  great 
difference  in  their  effect  on  the  machine. 
In  winter  the  gutters  become  frozen,  and 
the  street  cleaners  chop  little  canals 
through  them  with  perpendicular  sides,  so 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  any 
self  propelling  machine  to  puil  out  of  such 
places. 

The  rough  streets  are  constantly  jolting 
every  nut  and  bolt  loose,  the  chain  is  being 
subjected  to  great  strains,  the  motor  is 
suddenly  surprised  with  extra  work,  so 
that  the  whole  machine  is  racked  and 
jerked  to  that  extent  that  bolts  and  pins 
give  away,  and  chains  break  and  fly  off, 
keeping  one  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
small  but  annoying  mishaps. 

Thus  I  must  conclude  that  an  automo- 
bile for  the  physician  in  a  country  with 
rough  roads  or  a  city  with  rough  streets 
is  not  a  success,  but  its  use  is  limited  to 
pleasure,  where  one  can  pick  his  route  of 
travel,  but  in  a  city  with  good,  smooth 
pavements  I  firmly  believe  it  will  surpass 
the  horse,'  and  give  much  better  satisfac- 
tion, doing  at  least  the  work  of  two  horses 
at  cost  of  keeping  one. 

I  have  gone  back  to  my  horses,  but  I 
keep  my  machine  for  night  work  and 
pleasure,  for  with  all  its  faults  I  am  loath 
to  give  it  up  entirely. 


Among  the  Southern  Hills. 

By  Samuel  S.  Briggs,  M.  D. 

I  have  used  an  automobile  for  eighteen 
months  and  have  seen  my  horse  (pensioned 
for  life)  but  once  in  that  time. 

My  idea  of  the  requirements  in  an  au- 
tomobile for  the  physician  are : 

1.  A  vehicle  that  is  easy  to  start  up. 

2.  A  vehicle  that  will  stand  ready  with- 
out fear  of  something  going  wrong. 

3.  A  vehicle  that  will  go.  even  when  in 
bad  repair. 

4.  It  should  be  quiet  and  easily  con- 
trolled. 

5.  It  should  have  ample  room  for  lug- 
gage. 

My  experience  has  been  with  a  steam 
machine  and  I  soon  learned  to  dislike  firing 
up.  and  even  with  the  improvement  of  a 
pilot  light  and  generator  I  have  not  learned 
to  enjoy  the  process  and  have  longed  for 
something  better.  But  after  seeing  an  ex- 
pert and  a  machinist  literally  sweat  in  their 
effort  to  start  the  engines  of  a  big  tonneau 
and  waiting  forty  minutes  for  results.  I  left 
satisfied  with  the  slow  but  sure  method  of 
firing  up. 

•  The  time  required  for  firing  up  can  be 
utilized  to  advantage  by  making  a  general 
inspection,  adjusting  where  adjustments 
arc  needed,  filling  oil  cups,  pumping  tires, 
etc.,  always  with  the  assurance  that  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time  the  machine  will  go. 

The  electric  and  gasoline  vehicles  have  a 
great  advantage  in  that  they  will  stand 
ready  without  fear  of  something  going 
wrong,   still   I  have  known  of  a   gasoline 


machine,  having  run  70  or  80  miles  without 
a  hitch,  after  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes,  refuse 
to  budge.  As  suggested  by  a  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Horseless  Ace, 
"You  have  very  little  to  watch,  but  lots  to 
hunt  for." 

My  experience  with  the  steam  machine  in 
connection  with  this  point  has  been  with 
the  fire,  for  when  cut  down  by  the  auto- 
matic a  gust  of  wind  may  blow  it  out,  or 
since  applying  the  pilot  light  the  vapors 
may  light  before  entering  the  mixing  tube 
and  thus  injure  the  burner;  however,  by 
putting  the  fire  out  and  letting  the  pilot 
light  bum  these  accidents  may  be  avoided. 

Other  accidents  that  might  and  no  doubt 
do  occur,  have  not  come  within  my  cxi)eri- 
ence.  I  have  known  of  check  valves  failing 
and  allowing  the  boiler  to  empty  itself 
through  the  bypass  valve,  thus  burning 
the  boiler. 

Of  course,  in  a  long  visit,  such  as  a 
labor  case  or  an  operation,  it  is  best  to  put 
the  fire  out  and  allow  the  machine  to  get 
cold. 

I  believe  the  steam  rig  will  go,  even 
when  in  bad  repair,  better  than  the  other 
types.  It  is  true  in  the  multi-cylinder  gaso- 
line motois  one  or  more  cylinders  may  be 
out  of  commission,  and  the  vehicle  will 
go.  but  the  steam  vehicle  must  be  badly 
crippled  not  to  go. 

FEW  TROUBLES. 

I  have  had  mine  fail  me  only  a  few, 
times.  Once  a  friend  attempted  to  run 
it  around  the  block  and  he  never  got 
around.  It  wanted  to  go  then,  but  was  so 
twisted  and  bent  in  its  forequarters  that  it 
couldn't.  I  once  had  the  engine  shaft 
gearing  go  to  pieces,  but  after  picking  out 
the  broken  balls  and  fragments  of  races  it 
came  home  under  its  own  power,  knock- 
ing heavily,  but  running  well.  The  gaso- 
line pipes  became  clogged  once,  and  again 
the  feed  water  pipe  became  clogged,  ne- 
cessitating the  use  of  the  hand  pump  tmtil 
even  that  failed.  Fortunately  it  was  down 
hill  to  the  machine  shop.  I  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  stable  one  cold  morning  on  ac- 
count of  a  gasket  blowing  out  of  the  en- 
gine side  of  the  cylinder.  I  replaced  tfic 
rubber  with  corrugated  copper  gaskets, 
and  do  not  fear  a  repetition  of  that  acci- 
dent. One  experience  gave  mc  great  con- 
fidence in  the  steam  vehicle.  Failing  to 
spread  a  cotter  pin  allowed  tlie  rod  con- 
necting the  link  with  the  bell  crank  to  be- 
come disconnected,  and  the  engine  refused 
to  obey  the  lever,  running  backward  with 
the  lever  forward,  running  forward  wth 
the  lever  back,  and  ag^in  refusing  to  move 
at  all.  As  it  was  night  and  late  I  did  not 
investigate  the  trouble,  but  the  next  time 
it  started  forward  just  kept  going  until  I 
was  home,  when  I  found  the  trouble. 

On  another  occasion  the  packing  blew 
out  of  both  piston  rod  packing  boxes  and 
valve  rod  packing  boxes  at  the  beginning 
of  a  36  mile  run.  As  it  was  a  matter  of 
business  I  continued  the  run,  and  came 
through  all  right,  but  broke  no  speed 
records. 


fifsc,  the  electric  automobile  runs 
fjtiieOy  than  the  other  types,  but 
mes  this  is  a  disadvantage,  necessi- 
Ihe  more  frequent  resort  to  the  bell 
^B  Automobiles  arc  considered 
^Fl  have  had  to  stop  conversation 
wagon  had  passed.  The  noises  from 
lomobile  are  unusual  in  character, 
|l  ihat  account  are  apt  to  frighten 
t  but  a  regular,  continued  noise. 
f  unusuat,  is  less  apt  to  frighten 
In  my  experience  the  horse  is  less 

Khtened  than  the  driver.  The 
feteam  trailing  behind  on  cold, 
B  is  a  serious  objection  and 
some  alarm  among  horses,  but  the 
ky  of  city  horses  don't  mind  it.  Su- 
ling  the  steam  is  said  to  give  a  less 
liblc  exhaust,  and  the  use  of  a  con- 
docs  away  with  it  altogether. 
jT  all  types  are  easy  to  control.  T  he- 
be  steam  is  most  easily  controlled. 
its  oi*  control  is  a  more  serious  mat- 
|npat«1y  such  occurrences  are  rare. 
^^■ow  that  the  gasoline  machine 
lu  away,  but  the  electric  or  steam 
The  electric  by  poor  contact  at  the 
Her  might  fuse  at  the  contacts,  and 
rottle  connections  might  fail  in  the 
rig.  T  ha^e  known  of  two  cases  of 
)DubIe  with  the  steam  rig;  in  one  the 
b  stem  broke  and  the  trouble  then 
•go.  The  nutomobili^t  succeeded  in 
H  a  block  .<o  as  to  keep  open  the 
t,  and  controlled  the  machine  with 
tiliary  throttle.  In  another  instance 
rty  was  fortunately  ncaring  home 
both  throttles  failed  to  cut  off  the 
The  composition  disk  of  the  Jcn- 
flve  had  broken  up  and  a  fragment 
jlght  in  the  throttle,  and  the  driver 
I  home  unwillingly:  fortunately,  the 
door  was  open  and  in  he  ran  and 
i  against  the  back  wall,  remarking: 
[d*— n  you,  I  reckon  you  will  stop. " 

k  higgage  room  is  a  feature  of  im- 
tc  to  the  physician,  for  he  must  have 
place  to  carry  instrument  bags,  etc., 
ry  few  automobiles  have  extra  room 
rthing.  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
liings  on   the   scat   or  on  the   floor 

yen  watch  them  constantly.  Of 
i  if  you  take  a  man  with  you  he  can 
^c  things,  but  one  idea  of  the  auto- 
is  |o  be  independent  of  help.  Again, 
nicies  may  get  you  into  trouble;  (or 
r,  while  an  a  long  trip  I  lind  be- 
Srfd  <^f  checking  up  on  accnnnt  of 

you  ma'ams."  "wild  Irishmen,"  or 
|T  3'Ou  may  name  them,  and  dctcr- 
^o  take  the  next  one  at  speed.  I  did 
|de  a  clear  jump  of  12  feet,  but  in 
ikcup  I  lost  both  footing  and  seat, 
larranging  ihe  steering,  found  my- 
Vdtng  toward  a  stone  fence  with  the 
ketit  hag  between  me  and  the  brake. 
I  what  I  have  seen  ni  automobiles  I 
the   light   steam    rigs  are   best   in 

country.  I  should  not  care  for  a 
over   1.200  to    1,400  pounds. 


ROOMINESS. 
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The  heavier  rigs  require  large  and  very 
much  more  expensive  tires  and  are  harder 
on  tires.  Again,  it  may  happen  often  that 
one  has  to  lift  his  autu,  not  out  of  a  ditch, 
but  out  of  a  corner  or  possibly  away  from 
a  curb.  I  got  in  a  corner  once  where  the 
more  T  cut  and  reversed  the  lighter  1 
seemed  to  get  wedged,  so  I  gave  up  and 
got  out  and  lifted  the  thing  around. 

AN   IDEAL. 

My  idea  ol  an  automobile  ft^r  a  physician 
is  a  light  steam  ng  of  about  i.ooo  pounds. 
with  a  (lash  boiler  and  a  condenser.  It 
should  have  a  long  wheel  base  for  com- 
fort and  plenty  of  room  for  luggage,  with 
the  engine  and  accessories  so  arranged  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dismantle  the 
mach ine  to  make  repai rs  nor  become  a 
contortionist  to  inspect  the  various  arts. 
Great  speed  is  not  necessary  for  the  hysi- 
cinn.  Killeen  miles  an  hour  is  fast  en  >ugh. 
but  the  automobile  must  be  capable  of  tak- 
ing all  kinds  of  roads  and  hills,  must  be 
easy  to  control,  must  not  require  too  much 
attention,  and  its  radius  of  action — the 
more  the  better. 

TIRE  COST. 

Most  people  consider  the  pneumatic  tire 
an  expensive  luxury.  On  the  automobile  it 
is  a  nece.ssity,  and  sometimes  a  source  of 
heavy  expense,  but  with  proper  attention 
and  caro  the  repair  bill  may  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds.  One  set  of  single  tube 
tires  have  run  me  2.700  miles  with  but  one 
puncture  As  thai  was  repaired  with  par- 
tial success  only.  I  frequently  ran  with  it 
Hat,  cau.sing  it  to  leak  about  the  lugs.  I 
had  an  inner  tube  inserted,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  see  it  is  as  good  as  new. 

The  question  of  cost  of  repairs  depends 
no  ihc"  man  who  run';  the  machine.  Many 
small  repairs  can  he  made  by  the  owner  of 
an  aulomnbilc,  saving  hmh  time  and  repair 
bills.  It  will  well  repay  the  owner  of  a 
machine  to  study  its  construction  and  work- 
ing, and  give  his  personal  supervision  to  all 
repairs. 

**  The  Horseless  Carriage," 

[Written    fxpressly    (or    the    Doctors'    Number    o( 
Thk  Horseless   Age.] 

By  Dr.  Chauncev  Carey.  Elmiiia,  N.  Y. 
U  you  care  to  drive  an  auto— as  you  oufffat  to— 

Yuu  (should   study   its  flnatotny,   complete; 
The  far  reaching  pneumogafttric  must  be  sought, 
too. 

And  your  thinking  ctntrr  always  kept  replete. 

Every  viscun  in  its  body  is  essential. 

No  appcntlix   In  confuse  nr  make  afraid; 
Kut  believe  me  when  I  tell  you— confidential— 

That  the  »iir(re(>n&  sighed  to  see  it  so  mUlaid. 

If  It  puffs  and  snorts  like  any  old  pneumonic. 

You  will  know  im  circulation  is  not  good; 
And,    from    other    sounds    thai    do    not    accm    eu- 
phonic. 

You  mutt  diagnose  as  any  doctor  would. 

When  a  part  gets  bent  or  broken  you  must  set  it; 

For  an  tnterniittent  pulse  give  gasoline; 
Keep  ynur  «parktng  pKig   "a   pluggin'."  don't  for- 
get it, 

And  your  journey  home  will  slwayi  be  serene. 
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If  its  vaso-tnolor  system  teems  deficient, 
And  its  cardiac  impuUe  slow  and  weak; 

Its  electro-motor  furce  U  then  omniscient, 
Unlc»a  Uie  mitral  valve  has  sprung  a  leak. 

If,  in  CAKc  you  liavc  a  case  of  true  aphonia. 
And  it  faili  to  imitate  its  canine  friend; 

You  must  look  (or  laryngitis  or  pneumonia. 
Or  stenosis  of  its  windpipe,  near  the  end. 

If  \\s  metabolic  functions  are  not  working. 

And  elimination  docs  not  prove  the  best; 
Jusi  i^pen   ut>  lis  muffler— don't  be  shirking — 

And  let  the  motor  run  with  all  it»  lest. 

There's  .mother  function,  called  assimilation, 
I  forgot  to  mention  early  in  my  ver«ie; 

It's  a  matter  that  concerns  your  destination. 
And  I'll  have  lo  try  again  to  make  it  terse. 

It's  the  liver  that  controls  this  vital  lunction, 
Anfl  controls  yuur  di<ipositti>n.  tuM  the  name: 

And    sometimes   the    horseless   carriage   runs   with 
unction. 
But  aftiime*  the  cnmtnnalion's  very   lame. 

As  a  courlOiip  pri.iposition   IM  suppress  ttt 
For,  with  head  and  heart  and  hands  so  occupied. 

It's  a  disappointing  thi  ught.  I  must  confess  it. 
And  a  lady  disappoint '^t  with  her  ride. 

Then,  if  I  must  add  m  ^^ndness  ugly  satire. 

I'll  advise  you,  thuush  1  do  it  with  remorse; 
If  she  care  to  gn  again  do  not  deny  her— 

But   go  down   straightway  to  Jones,  and  *'Get  a 

horse," 


The  annual  meeting  and  eleciiou  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  M.  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
.\storia  on  January  24, 

John  R.  Moreland  will  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Muncie. 
Ind..  March  i.  lo  become  superintcnrtcnt 
of  the  Ma^olia  Automobile  Company, 
Riverside.  Cal. 

A  deal  is  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
which  the  business  of  the  Canadian  Mo- 
tors, Electric  Vehicles  Company.  Toronto, 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Canada  Cycle 
and   Motor  Company. 

An  order  allowing  the  receiver  of  tht 
Automobile  Company  of  .America  to  difi- 
iribute  10  per  cent,  to  claimants  was  grant- 
ed at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  December  20- 
The  receiver  has  $6j.ooo  in  bank,  and  will 
pay*  out  $.;4.ooo. 

The  Hall  (iasoline  Engine  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Portland.  Me.,  to  deal 
in  automobiles.  The  promoters  are  Frank 
E.  Hall,  Quincy.  Mass..  and  Charles  W. 
Richardson  and  Augustus  A.  Fuller.  Port- 
land The  capital  stock  i>  $500,000.  Charlt-s 
W.  Richardson  ii^  president  and  Frank  E. 
Mall  treasurer. 

The  annual  riic'clinK  *jf  the  Rhode  Island 
Automobile  Cliih,  Providence,  will  be  held 
January  7.  The  usual  banquet  will  follow. 
Nominations  of  officers  are  a.s  follows: 
President,  Dr.  Jtilian  A.  Chase,  vice 
president.  Frederick  C.  Fletcher;  second 
vice  president,  JamcA  E,  Blake:  treasurer, 
R.  Lincoln  Lippitt ;  secretary.  Herbert  H. 
Rice;  assi'^tant  secretary,  Benjamin  Clark; 
board  of  governors.  H.  Anthony  Dyer,  to 
serve  imtit   1904:    R.   Lincoln    Lippitt    and 
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Lowell  Eme^^on.  to  serve  until  igos.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  a  hundred  Providence 
aulumobilists  will  attend  the  New  York 
show. 

Plans  arc  forming  for  the  annual  auto- 
mobile show  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  will 
probably  be  held  in  February. 

The  Holley  Motor  Company.  Bradford. 
Pa.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  fur- 
nishing 500  motors  for  an  Indiana  automo- 
bile manufacturer 

The  Reserve  Automobile  Company,  Cam- 
den, M.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture automobiles.  Capital,  $50,000.  In- 
corporators, Henry  J.  Kingsbury.  John  A. 
MacPeak  and  Joseph  F.  Cotter. 

El  wood  Haynes,  president  ar^^l  general 
manager  of  the  Haynes-Appcrson  Company. 
Kokomo,  Ind..  was  recently  presented  with 
a  handsome  chair  as  a  Christmas  present 
by  the  employees  of  the  factory. 

It  was  inadvertently  stated  last  week  that 
the  Federal  Manuf.-icturing  Company. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  are  makers  of  the  Cadil- 
lac, when,  of  course,  it  was  the  intention 
to  say  that  llicy  merely  supplied  the  maker* 
of  the  Cadillac  with  chains. 

The  Automobile  Exchange  and  Storage 
Company's  garage  on  Thirty-eighth  street. 
New  York,  has  been  bought  by  a  new 
company,  of  which  John  H.  Robertson  U 
president,  and  Rodney  K.  Harris  secre- 
tary. R.  E.  Jarrige  is  to  have  charge  of 
foreign  machines,  and  the  garage  is  to  be 
i*nlard;t-d. 


K.  A.  Skinner,  Boston,  sole  United 
States  agent  for  De  Dion,  Bouion  &  Co., 
states  that  some  dealers  are  selling  imita- 
tion parts  for  the  De  Dion  motors  and  that 
the  genuine  article  may  be  known  by  the 
De  Dion  stamp,  which  appears  on  all  their 
goods. 

The  Park  Square  Automobile  Station 
has  been  organized  at  Kittery.  Me.,  to 
carry  on  a  general  automobile  business, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $^5,000.  The  pro- 
moters are  Thornton  Parker.  John  N. 
Swanson  and  A.  Moriarity,  of  Boston. 
Thornton  Parker  is  president  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  International  Motor  Car  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  have  sliipped  four  steam  car- 
riages to  Osaka*  for  exhibition  at  the 
Japan  fair  at  Osaka.  Eight  cars  have  also 
been  shipped  to  London,  England.  The 
company  is  making  new  models  of  gasoline 
and  steam  cars  for  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago shows. 

.Mexander  Winton  is  reported  to  be 
secretly  working  on  three  racers  which  be 
will  take  to  Europe  with  him  next  sum- 
mer, and  that  even  his  partners  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  motors  he  will  use.  He 
has  constructed  a  building  at  his  big 
Cleveland  plant,  and  in  this  he  is  putting 
the  cars  together. 

Statements  which  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Pan-American  Motor  Com- 
pany and  the  Automobile  Company  of 
America  will  be  consolidated   under  a   new 


name,  to  manufacture  automobiles  of  the 
Rochet-Schneider  type,  arc  denied  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  company,  who 
say  the  rumor  probably  originated  from 
their  having  purchased  the  latter  com- 
pany's machinery  at  a  cost  of  over  $;5o,- 
000.  The  registered  trademark  "Panam" 
will  be  continued,  but  the  company  will 
not  build  Rochet-Schneider  machines.  A 
site  for  a  factory  on  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  between 
New  York  city  and  Stamford,  Conn.,  is 
being  negotiated  for. 


A.  C.  A.    flatters. 


George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  H.  S.  Elliott  am 
H.  S.  Kerr  have  been  elected  active  and 
Edward  H.  Butler  and  C.  W,  Matheson 
associate  members  of  the  Automobile 
Cluli  of  .America. 

On  Tuesday,  January  6,  Dr.  S.  S 
Wheeler  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  nu 
mcrous  lantern  slides,  before  the  Auionio 
bile  Club  of  America,  the  subject  hei 
"An  Automobile  Trip  Through  France 
Germany  and  Austria." 

The  .-Nutonuibile  Club  of  America  hi 
appointed  Clarence  Gray  Dinsmorc  its  r 
rcsentaiivc  on  the  G4>rdon  Bennett  rai 
commission.  This  commission,  which 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  or- 
ganizations, will  have  the  entire  control  01" 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  race,  as  far 
as  the  American  onnlingent  is  concerned. 
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CONRAD  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES 

WILL    BE    FIRST   SHO\VN    AT  THE 

^ete^  yorfi  ^yttitomobite  ^hot£}^  Jan.  17-^24-^ 

AT         MADISON         SQUARE        GARDEN. 


Runabout. 


8  H.  p.  Double  Cylinder  Vertical 
.  Motor  in  front.  Sliding  Gear  Trans 
mission,  two  speeds  forward  and 
reverse.  Wheel  Steer,  Double  Act- 
ing Brakes. 


Price,  $750. 


r^ 


2  Models 


Illustrations  and  full 
description  will  ap- 
pear in  subsequent 
issue   of   this    paper. 


Culalogs  and  Agent's 

proposition  on 

request. 


Touring  Tonneau. 

\%  H.  p.  Vertical  Double  Cylinder 
Motor  in  front,  Sliding  Gear  Trans. 
mission,  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  Wheel  Steer,  two  Double 
Acting  Brakes.  Artillery  Wood 
Wheels,  30x3  >4,  Detachable  Tires. 

Price.  $1,250. 
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the  automobile  niovcmcm  in  general.  We 
are  certain  to  have  at  least  a  few  of  the 
100  mile  non-stop  contests  again  this  year, 
so  thai  such  vehicles  for  which  the  long 
run  would  not  he  a  suitable  test  would  also 
be  accommodated. 

The  two  alternatives  then  would  seem  to 
he.  a  long  distance  contest.  New  York  to 
Chicagn,  and  several  one  day  contests  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  a  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  day  contests,  starting 
and  ending  each  day  at  a  central  point — a 
large  city.  The  too  mile  non-stop  rtm-* 
atone,  in  our  opinion,  do  not  satisfy  all 
needs.  The  proper  way  to  decide  this 
question  of  alternatives  is  to  submit  it  to 
the  manuf.icturer.s  and  pnjcced  in  a<;cord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
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policy  for  those  who  have  meritorious  de- 
tails is  to  "let  their  light  shine'*  as  soon 
as  patent  proceedings  are  well  under  way, 
in  which  case  they  are  most  certain  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. The  tendency  in  this  respect  is 
fortunately  for  the  better  at  present. 


American  Ideas  at  the  Paris  Show. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  lo  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  features  in  automobile 
construction  heralded  at  the  Paris  Show 
as  the  latest  improvements  are  really  old 
American  ideas,  some  embodied  in  cars 
now  upon  the  market  and  others  already 
abandoned.  Three  cylinder  explosion  en- 
gines, for  instance,  were  first  employed  in 
this  country.  Water  tanks  vith  large 
tubes  runnitig  through  them,  after  the 
form  of  marine  condensers,  were  used  by 
a  nuinber  of  the  pioneer  American  manu- 
facturers, ancf  mechanically  operated  inlet 
valves  have  been  in  use  on  American  gas- 
oline automobiles  for  a  number  of  years. 
Finally  mechanical  current  generators  and 
make  and  break  igniters,  which  are  report- 
ed as  having  been  shown  in  increasing 
numbers,  were  very  early  adopted  in 
America. 

American  manufacturers  arc  not  receiv- 
ing abroad  all  the  credit  that  is  due  them 
for  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in  auto- 
mobile design  or  the  practical  perfection 
of  old  ones.  They  have,  however,  to 
blame  themselves  in  a  certain  measure,  as 
the  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  aftairs  is 
their  aversion  to  the  publication  of  details. 
It  is  held  that  the  publication  of  details 
would  encourage  copying,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  machines  which  have  been 
most  extensively  copied  have  been  the 
ones  about  which  absolutely  no  details 
except  of  a  general  character  were  to  be 
had  from  the  manufacturers,  this  conten- 
tion is  hardly  justifiable.  Those  who  make 
up  their  minds  to  slavishly  copy  a  certain 
vehicle  will  buy  ;i  model,  and  not  go  by 
more  or  less  incomplete  and  irrationally 
reduced   trade  paper   drawings.     The  best 


The  Brownlow  Bill« 

In  our  i>suc  of  Ucccmbcr  J4  wc  printed 
a  slightly  condensed  text  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Congressman  Walter 
P.  Brnwnlow.  of  Tennessee,  providing  for 
the  appropriation  of  national  funds  for  the 
construction  of  improved  highways.  This 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  and  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  and  deserves  that  of 
everyone  having  occasi».»n  to  make  use  of 
the  common   roads. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  United  States  Government  made  vari- 
ous appropriations  for  road  construction, 
and  a  number  of  national  roads  were  built 
out  of  these  appropriations,  including  the 
"Old  Cumberland  Road."  Later  on  dis- 
putes arose  over  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
for  maintaining  these  roads,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  Government  entirely  dropped 
the  policy  of  building  roads,  with  the  result 
that  for  the  last  two  generaiiiins  the  work 
of  road  improvement  has.  almost  entirely  de- 
volved upon  the  counlio.  and  cimiparalivc- 
ly  little  has  been  accomplished.  Recently, 
however,  a  number  of  Stales,  notably  New 
Vork.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  have 
acloptcd  road  improvement  laws  by  which 
the  State  shares  with  the  counties  and  indi- 
vidual property  owners  the  expense  of  road 
construction. 

This  co-operative  plan  has  given  excel- 
lent results,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  ex- 
tend it  so  as  to  include  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  a  co-operating  factor,  which  is 
e.sscnlially  the  object  of  the  Brownlow  bill. 
Probably  owing  lo  the  failure  in  Congress 
of  a  number  of  bills  making  appropriations 
for  national  roads,  an  impression  has  pre- 
vailed that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
Congress  to  make  any  appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
Constitution  especially  authorizes  Congress 
to  "establish  post  offices  and  post  roads," 
and  inasmuch  as  rural  free  mail  delivery  is 
at  present  being  rapidly  extended,  every 
improved  highway  would  soon  be  com- 
prised in  a  rural  free  mail  delivery  route, 
and  Uiereforc  be  a  post  road. 

The    United  States  at  present  enjoys  the 
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proud  distinction  of  leading  the  ^ 
ainio.'ii  every  line  of  commercia 
prise,  .ind  va^tt  amounts  arc  annua! 
in  various  lines  of  public  impro 
But  in  the  matter  of  the  improve 
public  roads,  which  has  always  d 
ized  eras  of  exceptional  power  at 
pcrity  in  the  history  of  nations, 
sadly  lacking.  Wiatever  may 
wealth  of  a  nation  in  railroads,  ca 
urban  means  of  transportation,  it 
portation  facilities  are  not  comple 
out  properly  built  and  maintained 
roads.  .And  the  comparative  lack 
roads  in  the  United  States  is  tl 
keenly  felt  because  of  the  geners 
Icnre  of  its  other  mcanii  of  commu 
The  country  is  just  now  passing 
an  era  of  exceptional  prosperity, 
may  properly  be  said  that  in  no  ot 
could  some  of  the  surplus  energj 
nation  be  so  profitably  expended  i 
construction   iii   gnod   roads. 

The    Brownlow  bill  appears  to 
alt  possibility  of  any  section  of  the 
securing  an  undue  advamage  from 
propriation  of  funds  to  which  all  h 
tributcd  alike  by  taxation,  since  it 
that  no  State  shall   receive  in  aid 
construction   a   greater  proportioi 
total  amoimi  appropriated  than  its 
tion   bears   to   the   total   populatior 
United  States.    To  further  insure 
distribution  of  the  money  appropri 
bill  makes  provision  that  any  polit 
division  of  a  State  may  apply  for 
ative  aid  in  road  building,  so  thai 
a  Slate,  owing  to  Lack  oi  funds  to 
portion    of    the   cost,    be  handica 
availing  itself  directly  of  the  aid  ol 
the  bill,  it  may  yet  profit  thereby 
its  political  subdivisions  arc  in  po 
spend  money  for  road  improvcme 

The  interests  of  the  automobil 
mcnt  arc  so  closely  identified  wi 
of  the  good  roads  movement  thai 
certain  every  automobile  organiza 
pledge  its  support  to  this  bill  It 
sincerely  hoped  that  »hc  passagi 
bill  in  Congress  will  not  be  de 
prevented  by  party  differences, 
wc  may  soon  see  the  National  Gc 
rendering  active  aid  in  the  consir 
good  roads.  ^M 

Seamless    Drawn   Tubing— 
Qas  Pipe.       ■ 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  t 
pared  to  the  best  French  produ 
the  automobile   line,   most   Amcr 
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cr\ii)c^,  even  those  of  the  bc.it  known  mak- 
ers, show  a  certain  crudity  and  lack  of  fin- 
i>h  This  fact  is  even  acknowledged  by 
some  of  our  manufacturers,  who  ascribe  it 
to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  obtaining 
l>r»|>rr    materials    oi    construction     in    the 

Vmerican  market.  VVc  believe,  however. 
ihal  this  is  not  the  real  cause,  because  cer- 
tainly just  as  good  tool  steel,  just  as  good 
irray  iron  castings  and  iust  as  good  bearing 
meuls  are  obtainable  in  this  country  as 
Aiiywhere  else.  However,  the  high  grade 
iiulrriaU  are  not  as  easily  procurable  in 
-.iiuble  form  as  some  of  the  poorer  ones 
arc.  of  course,  also  more  expensive. 
gh  we  believe  in  many  cases  the  former 

i  !hr  chief  reason   why  they  are  not  em- 

h  some  cases  also  the  previous  training 
Filir  builder  or  designer  largely  influences 
!  choice  of  construction,  material  and  of 
rthods. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  sign  of  crude 
L«t(l^l^uction  is  the  extensive  use  of  common 
Lptpc  fittings  and  long  gas  pipes  on  gasoline 
oiomobiles.  Our  leading  manufacturers 
bjvc  learned  to  use  for  the  exhaust  and  in- 
likc  connections  oi  gasoline  engines  scani- 
Iti4  mlnri  of  steel  or  brass,  which  can  be 
!«»(  in  easy  curves,  saving  much  weight 
jfiO  Urgcly  obviating  the  danger  of  leaky 
I'twits  and  disconnections  dtie  to  the  vibra- 
of  the  road.  But  the  heavy  walled 
'itdllcablc  iron  fittings  are  still  only  too 
ojiiimon  There  is.  of  course,  a  certain  ad- 
Dtage  m  their  use — that  duplicates  may 
I  had  at 'almost  any  hardware  store;  but 
[  use  of  seamless  tubing  for  connections. 
bh  union  and  Hanged  joints  properly  sc- 
almost  entirely  docs  away  with  the 
stity  of  replacements.  It  is  never  well 
(have  very  long  connections  on  a  car,  but 
|scunless  steel  tube  with  easy  curves  and 
on  jomts  will  certainly  stand  the  vibra- 
.  much  better  than  an  ordinary  gas  pipe, 
fact,  a  gas  pipe  extending  along  the 
nc  of  ihc  car  for  a  considerable  length 
I  almost  sure  to  be  broken  at  one  of  the 
tti  in  a  short  time  by  the  vibration,  un- 
>  it  is  cut  and  a  short  length  of  flexible 
msened  in  it. 
I  What  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of 
amlcs^  tubing  over  ordinary  iron  pipe 
•plif*  ittrticularly  to  multiple  cylinder  en- 
nr»  »n  which  llie  connections  are  ncces- 
nlv  long.  In  a  smgic  cylinder  machine 
all  the  connected  parts  arc  located 
b*f  together  there  is  no  particular  objec- 
I  to  the  ordinary  fillings,  if  the  work  ih 
rfl  done. 


The  Paris  Exhibition. 

(Continued.) 
lU    L.   Bekuek. 

Two  vehicles  were  exhibited  with  clcf- 
iric  transmission,  the  " Elect rogenia"  and 
the  Mercedes- Lohncr- Porsche. 

In  the  Elcctrogcnia  the  chassis  weighs 
complete  1,430  pounds.  The  driving  equip- 
ment is  a  vertical  gasoline  niutor  operaliitg 
a  dynamo.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a 
sub- frame  which  is  tixed  to  the  main  frame 
in  front  by  a  few  bolts.  An  electric  motor 
operates  the  rear  live  axle  of  the  vehicle. 
A  controller  with  resistances  is  interposed 
between  the  dynamo  and  the  motor  and  is 
operated  by  a  handle  on  a  notched  sector, 
according  to  conmioii  [iracticc  with  electric 
vehicles.  It  IS  claimed  that  in  this  manner 
75  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed  by  the 
gasoline  motor  is  transmitted  to  the  driving 
wheels,  while  with  ordinary  mechanical 
transmission  the  efficiency  is  only  50  per 
cent. 

The  Merci'des-Lolmer- Porsche  (Fig.  1; 
is  equipped  witii  the  same  motor  as  ihc 
regular  Mereeilcs  vehicles  of  the  largest 
size.  The  motor  drives  directly  a  dynamo 
located  upon  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  in 
the  place  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  change 
gear  box.  The  electric  motors  are  located 
in  the  front  road  wheels,  being  of  the  type 
known  as  hub  motors.  An  electric  control- 
ler is  inserted  between  the  dynamo  and  the 
electric  motor.  A  battery  of  eight  storage 
cells  serves  to  start  the  gasoline  motor  by 
means  of  the  dynamo. 

The  ignition  of  tlie  new  Mercedes  gaso- 
line motors  is  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  (.Fig.  2).  It  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Mors.  E  represents  the 
insulated  spark  terminal  inside  the  cylinder 
and  O  the  movable  lianmier  inside  the  cyl- 
inder, which  is  operateil  frf>m  the  outside 
by  the  lever  K',  which  oscillates  ;i round 
the  shaft  H,  having  bearing  in  the  wall  of 
the  cylinder.  The  two  spark  terminals  in- 
side the  cylinder  arc  brought  in  contact  by 
the  coiled  spring  r.  and  the  motion  of  the 


lever  K'  when  the  spark  terminals  recede 
from  each  other  is  limited  by  the  stop  S. 
The  sparking  mechanism  is  operated  by  the 
cam  C  on  the  half  speed  shaft  I.  This  cam 
zwis  on  the  cam  roller  G  at  the  Ittwer  end 
of  the  rod  B.  This  rod  lifts  the  lever  arm 
K  whenever  the  raised  portion  of  the  cam 
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Fig.   2. — Mekceuks    Igniter    Mechanism. 

comes  under  the  cam  roller.  Then,  the 
lever  K'  being  free  to  move  away  from  the 
stop  S,  the  spring  r  causes  the  movable 
electrode  O  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
stationary  electrode  E.  A  moment  later, 
when  the  rai.scd  portion  (*f  the  cam  C  has 
passed  the  cam  roller,  the  rod  B  drops 
down  ;  then  the  coiled  spring  R  draws  down 
the  lever  arm  J,  which  st^ike^  the  end  of 
the  lever  arm  K'.  thus  causing  the  electrodes 
0  and  E  inside  the  cylinder  to  break  con- 
tact and  thus  produce  a  spark.  The  rod 
B  !s  guidctl  at  N.  The  time  of  ignition 
may  be  varied  Iiy  means  of  the  link  M.  the 
l>e1l  crank  L  pivoted  at  A  and  ihc  rod  T, 
which  permits  of  varying  the  relation  of 
ihc  cam  roller  (i  to  the  cam  C. 

I  he  new  Mercedes  radiator,  which  will 
be  fitted  to  the  igo3  model,  is  shown  with 
all  di]Tien>ii.»ns  in  Fig.  3.  It  is,  of  course. 
of   tile    i-elhil;ir   type,   and   is   composed   of 
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Fig.    I.— LoH.VER-Poksc  hk  Q)mhin.\tion    GAstn.iSK  Ei.fatric  Car  With  -28  Horse 
Pi>wF.R  Electric  Motor  in  Front  Hubs. 
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FiC.   3. — Mercedes    ig03   Radiator. 


square  tubes  measuring  .28  inclics  across 
the  outside  surface  and  .22  on  the  inside. 
There  arc  ninety  lubes  across  the  cooler  at 
the  bottom  from  A  to  B.  The  total  water 
capacity  of  the  radiator  is  7  litres  (about  2 
gallons).  The  water  circulates  readily  be- 
tween thtst  lubes  in  a  vertical  direction 
through  the  passages  indicated  by  the  dot- 
ted lines  marked  (,  2,  3  and  4.^  and  also 
horizontally,  although  less  easily.  The  fan 
is  12.8  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  circular  case  to  increase  the  draft. 
The  2  gallons  of  water  and  a  radiator  of 
the  dimensions  shown  arc  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  motor  of  28  horse  power. 

In  the  ntw  Serpollet  40  horse  power 
racing  vehicle,  the  "Torpedo."  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  The  Horseless 
Age  of  December  31,  the  norma)  steam 
pressure  is  10  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
metre, or  about  130  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  pressure  may  be  raised  to  50 
kilograms      per      square      centimetre,      at 


which  it  is  claimed  the  motor  will  develop 
200  horse  power.  The  rating  of  the  motor 
is  40  horse  power,  and  its  weight  140  kilo- 
grams, or  312  pounds.  The  boiler  weighs 
440  po»inds  and  the  machine  complete  1,870 
pounds. 

In  Kig,  4  is  shown  a  new  form  of  safety 
motor  starting  crank  with  which  a  back 
kick  is  said  to  be  impossible.  The  crank 
is  mounted  on  the  shaft  A  as  usual.  The 
handle  is  indicated  by  C  and  is  supposed 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  paper.  It  disen- 
gages from  A  in  the  usual  manner  when 
the  motor  runs  up  to  speed.  If  a  back 
kick  should  occur,  which  would  tend  to 
bring  the  point  M  towards  C7  and  to  di- 
minish the  angle  between  the  two  levers,  il 
will  be  seen  that  the  ends  of  the  two  levers 
in  contact  with  each  other  pass  by  each 
other,  compressing  the  spring  E.  The 
spring  E  is  of  sufficient  tension  to  over- 
come the  compression  of  the  motor.  The 
device   seems   to  embody   a   vcr>'  practical 


principle  and  it   is  to  be  hoped  that 
American  firm  will  get  out  something-) 
ilar.  I 

Fig.  5  represeni>  a  device  for  te 
spark  plugs.  It  is  provided  with  a  pressu 
gauge  M  and  a  window  R.  The  plug  is  i 
scrtrd  at  \\  and  air  is  compressed  in  x\ 
device  by  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump  attachi 
at  P.  The  air  pressure  may  be  pumped  \ 
to  any  desired  degree  and  when  the  spai 
plug  is  set  in  operation  the  spark  can  be  0 
ser\'ed  through  the  window.  The  same  d 
vice  may  he  vised  for  testing  the 
compression. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  front  view  of  the  Pal 
hard  three  cylinder  machine  and  particula 
ly  the  new  cellular  radiator.  It  will  1 
noticed  that  this  radiator  differs  considc 
ably  in  shape  from  the  Mercedes  radiau 
and  that  the  bonnet  has  not  been  constnic 
ed  to  conform  with  it  in  outline.  A  res? 
voir  for  water  is  located  on  top  of  it 
radiator    proper    and    is    filled    through  l 
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Fig    4 — Safety  Starting  Crank. 
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7. — The  Mors  Cellulak  Water  Cooler. 


Fig.  8. — New  PA.vuAKit  40  House  Power  Chassis. 


on    lop,    a>    is   usual.    U    will    W 

that    the    tires    of   thi?>    vehicle    arc 

with  a  peculiar  shape  of  flat  tread. 

new    Mors    radiator,   of    which    wc 

ready   shown  several  outline  draw- 

fas     represented    by    the     phot( 'graph 

^).    The  photo  shows  that  the  cells 

radiator  arc  ohlong  in  section,  and 

arc  as  those  of  the  Mt-roedcs  and 

A    new    arrangement    has    been 

for    affixing    the    lamp    brackets. 

iare  indicated  by  E  E  in  the  illustra- 

tid  are,  as  shown,  attached  to  the  top 

[  radiator.     The  rotary  pump  P  is  lo- 

elow  the  radiator  and  is  driven  from 

nne  by  spur  gears,  as  already  noted. 

\S-  illustrates  the  new  40  horse  power 

chassis.  This  machine  is  equipped 

be  new  four  cylinder  Centaure  motor 

ass  water  jackets  and  mechanically 

inlet  valves     These  valves  are  lo- 

|oa  the  near  side  of  the  engine  and 

seen   in    the  illustration.     The  cut 

93  very  plainly  the  oil  pipes  lead- 

ihe  multiple  oiler  on   the   daah- 

^^  various  parts  of  the  engine.     The 

hand    wheels    N  N    on    the    steering 

|whec]  for  controlling  ignition  and  ad- 

6i  gas,  which  are  one  of  the  im- 

BCTits  in  thi5  year's   Panhard  models. 

very  plainly  seen.     It  mu.st  he  said 

be  whole   construction   looks  compar- 

'  Mmple. 


Electric  Vehicle  Couipany  will  have 

bition  at  the  New   York  and  Chi- 

owt   a  coupe  which  has  been  made 

t  the  demand  from   doctors   for   a 

;ablc  electric  autnmobilc.    The  body 

bles  a   miniature   brougham,   and   all 

ntrolling  apparatus  is  within  the  com- 

tnt.      The    cnup<-    is    guaranteed    to 

40  miles  of  travel  nn  one  full  charge 

battery 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 

pnt  Peddling  Per  Automobile— 
A   Dream? 

By  Roscoe  N.  Jacksov,  M.  D. 

As  I  have  written  one  account  of  my  ex- 
periences with  the  automobile,  I  will  speak 
more  of  conclusions.  Of  the  experiences  I 
may  say  brictly  that  I  bought  the  first  car 
in  Minnesota :  one  of  the  first  models  of 
steam  wagon,  which  arrived  on  Christmas 
Eve,  i8<>().  nine  months  after  I  ordered  it 
and  five  montlis  after  I  made  the  first  pay- 
ment. I  had  the  usual  quota  of  mishaps— 
bunit  boilers,  burst  gasoline  tank,  explo- 
sions, paint  consuming  fires,  etc..  besides 
getting  stuck  in  mud  not  half  as  deep  as 
advertising  photos  showed  the  machine  ne- 
gotiating. Worst  of  all.  I  buckled  the  front 
wheel  (wire)  in  some  sand  and  took  a 
header,  breaking  a  collar  bone  and  a  few 
ribs,  but  with  it  all  I  am  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  the  auto. 

For  the  last  three  summers  I  have  de- 
pended npuu  it  altogether,  up  and  down  our 
bleep  bluffs  and  in  the  timl>er  as  well  as  on 
the  prairie,  My  horses  are  put  out  to  pas- 
ture till  cold  weather,  biu  I  have  to  use 
hurscs  then,  as  my  steam  wagon  is  useless 
in  a  count rj'  where  the  temperature  runs 
much  below  freezing.  The  water  pipes  are 
all  exposed  and  freeze.  It  would  seem  an 
easy  thing  to  enclose  the  exposed  parts, 
and  I  see  one  of  the  late  wagons  has  done 
something  toward  it.  but  I  should  judge 
that  while  the  machinery  is  protected  from 
mud.  etc.,  the  water  pipes  are  still  exposed. 

ADmilONS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

My  wagon  weighed  when  I  got  it  650 
poun(K  with  tlie  tanks  full.     Since  then   I 


have  added  a  water  heater,  utilizing  the  ex- 
haust steam,  and  a  hand  pump,  and  this 
sununer  I  lengthened  it  one  foot.  It  rides 
so  much  better,  you  would  not  think  it  the 
same  wagon,  and  it  takes  no  more  power 
than  before.  I  wish  it  were  another  foot 
longer,  making  it  6  feet  8  inches,  which  is 
short  enough  for  easy  riding  and  handling. 
weight. 

The  first  wagons  were  very  light.  Then 
came  a  constant  call  for  a  heavier  wagon 
that  would  not  "look  like  a  buggy  with  the 
horse  removed."  Then.  Yankee  like,  we 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  put  out. 
and  are  still  putting  out  great  battering 
rams,  animated  juggernauts  that  cannot  be 
stopped  much  uiside  of  half  a  block 

Now  there  is  a  reaction  setting  in,  and 
the  light  wagon  is  being  put  out,  and  I 
notice  that  those  who  have  used  both  are 
deciding  in  favor  of  the  light  one.  As  lor 
my  wagon  I  never  thought  it  loo  light.  I 
have  never  broken  any  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  running  gear  except  spokes. 
T1RK5. 

The  reports  of  all  contests,  tourists  and 
others,  show  that  tire  troubles  constitute 
about  the  largest  item  of  expense  and  anx- 
iety. I- see  some  are  coming  back  from  a 
4  inch  to  a  2J/2  inch  pneumatic.  Is  this  an 
admission  that  the  narrower  tire  is  better 
suited  to  dirt  roads?  If  now  they  would 
discard  the  pneumatic  altogether  and  put 
on  a  narrow — ill  inch — solid  rubber  tire 
they  would  save  some  of  that  expense,  and 
all  the  anxiety,  and  get  a  wheel  that  would 
not  skid  like  a  wide  tire.  Then  note  the 
resistance.  Four  wheels,  with  4  inch  tires, 
give  16  inches  to  push  through  mud.  sand, 
slush  or  now.  This  is  about  equal  to  drag- 
ging a  large  plow.  Four  wheels,  with  tVi 
inch  tires,  give  6  inches  of  displacement, 
and  that  is  enough,  for  be  it  known  that 
the  wide  tire,  jusi  as  much  as  the  narrow. 
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gucs  down  ihiough  ii  2II,  to  utt'a  lirmu. 
to  get  sufticjcni  grip  to  overcome  the  in- 
ertia of  the  wagon,  en^e  there  is  no  trac- 
tion. All  belief  in  a  wide  lire  "riding  on 
(op**  of  a  loose  road  will  he  dissipated  by 
'4.  fair  trial.  It  is  presumpttmus  to  ask  a 
pneumatic  tire  to  withstand  the  shock  of  a 
tun  projectile  launclted  against  it  con- 
stantly at  a  three  minute  clip.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  wire  wheel. 

WHEELS. 

Wheels  are  being  made  larger,  several 
getting  up  to  36  inches.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  rcisonablc  that  the  years 
of  experience  that  have  taught  carriage 
makers  to  make  wheels  40  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  should  not  be  ignored,  and 
auto  experience  is  teaching  the  same  les- 
son. The  light  bicycle  wheel  10  the  bicy- 
cle with  its  light  load  and  a  good  surfaced 
road,  but  the  Urge  wheel,  40  inches  is  my 
vote,  for  the  heavy  vcliiclc.  with  heavy 
load  and  rough  road.  This  will  not  drop 
into  every  little  depression,  and  will  go 
through  deep  mud  and  sand,  and  flill  have 
quite  an  angle  of  leverage  above  the  sur- 
face. 

Then  if  it  be  a  narrow  lire  it  will  read- 
ily follow  in  the  ruts  the  farm  wagon 
leaves,  with  nn  danger  In  tire,  and  no  di- 
verging spokes  to  be  ripped  out  by  frozen 
mud  or  stone?  in  the  'side  of  the  rut.  More 
than  once  have  I  been  obliged  to  dismount 
lo  pound  up  and  remove  frozen  or  hall 
frozen  chunks  of  mud  th.nt  held  the  spokes 
as  in  a  vise,  and  if  you  happen  to  strike 
such  a  spot  with  some  momentum  your 
spokes  will  snap  like  fiddle  strings,  irre- 
spective of  their  si/e.  the  wheel  Tiiiiker  to 
ihe  contrary  nnlwithsianding. 

THK    JPK.M.    W.\(iOK. 

In  my  opinion  this  should  be  of  8  to  12 
horse  power,  air  cooled  motor,  with  all 
working  parts  thoroughly  protected  from 
dirt,  with  a  large  wooden  wheel  with  about 
i;4  inch  solid  rubber  tire,  standard  tread, 
long  and  low  built,  and  weighing  about 
l.OOO  pounds,  'I  his  wagon  is  not  made  yet 
that  I  know  of.  although  I  understand  one 
firm  is  to  bring  out  something  similar 
with  a  30  inch  wooden  wheel  and  pneu- 
matic lire  in  the  spring. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  why  don't  you  give  us 
what  we  want?  Give  us  a  wheel  large 
enough  to  roll  and  ride  easily.  When  you 
equip  us  for  bad  roads  we  know  we  can 
negotiate  the  good  ones,  but  when  you 
give  us  a  good  roads  racer  we  find,  alasl 
that  that  is  all  it  is— a  'good  roads"  ma 
chine. 

We  must  have  a  machine  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  horse  cm  bad  roads  as  well  as  on 
good,  in  winter  a&  well  as  in  summer.  You 
never  will  negotiate  deep  roads  with  a 
small  wheel  and  wide  tire,  nor  stand  a 
Northern  winter  with  a  water  cooled  mo- 
tor, although  a  steam  wagon  should  be  as 
easy  to  equip  for  cold  weather  as  a  loco- 
motive. 

It  is  said  the  pneumatic  tire  is  necessary 
to  take  the  shock  of  the  machinery.  What 
are  your  springs  for?     Put  on  longer,  eas- 


ier ^p^:ng&  and  a  good,  hard  rubber  tire 
and  you  can  run  the  wagon  just  as  fast  as 
you  will  iuon  be  allowed  to  run  it.  Why 
■*»ruggle  longer  to  l>uiid  40  mile  an  hour 
macbinc^  when  ihe  authorities  everywhere 
are  cutting  us  down  to  a  speed  the  horse 
can  beat?  Don't  you  know  that  if  ibis 
keep.*"  on  much  longer  we  will  all  stop 
buying  autos  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
aren't  going  to  be  allowed  lo  exceed  the 
speed  of  a  spavined  mule,  unless  we  go 
and  hire  a  race  track?  Touring  is  getting 
to  be  a  luxury  for  even  a  rich  man.  for  at 
every  town  one  is  liable  to  be  arrested  for 
violating  some  local  regulation — thanks  to 
your  damnable  catapults  run  by  goggle- 
eyed  record  breakers.  It  might  prove  a 
good  thing  if  no  one  were  allowed  lo  wear 
eye  shields,  for  then  when  his  speed  made 
him  weep  he  would  be  obliged  to  slow  up. 
I  think  I  hear  someone  say :  "Why  don't 
you  make  a  wagon,  you  seem  to  know  so 
much  about  it?"  My  answer  is  that  the 
drawings  are  made  and  I  will  make  one 
soon  unless  some  niannt'acttirer  does.  If  T 
do  make  one  it  will  I>e  guaranteed  to  run 
continuously,  through  a  foot  of  sand  or 
snow  or  mud,  and  when  the  public  find  it 
will  do  it,  it  will  sell.  Robin  Damon  wants 
one  and  so  do  you.  It  will  be  more  than 
4  feet  8  inches  hmfj  nnd  less  than  4  feet 
high  and  it  will  not  ha\e  a  lot  of  noisy, 
power  absorbing  planetary  gear.  It  will  be 
all  enclosed  and  be  quiet  in  opfnttion  and 
go  just  as  well  at  40  degrees  below  zero  as 
in  August.  .\  dream  ?  So  far,  yes ;  but 
any  manufacturer  can  make  such  a  wagon 
if  he  wants  t«^.  and  will  when  the  public 
demand  it.  Just  at  present  anythinfi  that 
will  go  down  hill  on  a  pavement  finds  a 
Imyer.  Competition  and  an  educated  pub- 
lic will  soon  correct  this,  and  the  proper 
tnncliine  and  jsroper  price  will  come,  and 
we  will  have  an  all  the  year  round  machine 
that  will  come  into  such  general  use  that 
wc  users  will  be  able  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Then  again,  horses  will  soon  get  ac- 
customed to  them  and  it  is  for  ns  to  deny 
ourselves  ■iomewliat  and  help  educate  the 
hor.-e.  Of  course  the  horse  owner  knows 
how  idiotic  the  horse  is.  and  hasalway-  taken 
his  chances  of  beitig  killed  by  him.  yet  in 
spite  of  that  the  owner,  instead  of  estimating 
ihe  horse  as  (he  fool  that  he  i.s.  has  naturally 
opposed  everything  that  scared  him— the 
steam  car,  the  bicycle  anrl  the  trolley.  The 
one  thing  that  scares  the  horse  most  of  all. 
the  steam  threshing  outfit,  the  farmer  has 
never  kicked  on  because  it  is  devised  for 
his  benefit  But  all  these  things  have  their 
right  10  be,  and  have  found  their  place. 
So  will  the  auto  when  legitimately  used, 
rhere  is  no  denying  thai  the  present  use  of 
ihe  machine  seems  to  he  largely  for  the 
pleasure  and  sport  of  the  wealthy  who 
show  too  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  We,  as  physicians,  in  the  proper 
use  of  an  auto  as  a  business  vehicle  ought 
to  be  able,  more  than  anyone  else,  perhaps, 
to  disarm  unreasonable  opposition  and 
6nally  secure  a  proper  recognition  of  its 
rightful  use  upon  the  highway. 


The  Use  and    Abuse   oi 
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By  U.  C.  IlAttKis.  M, 

Tor  the  past  two  or  three  ycj 
periudically  had  the  "auto  fevc 
good  cold  bath  of  a  lot  uf  roar 
valves  so  placed  tliat  they  were 
maliciously  hidden  but  re*iuired 
dismantling  of  the  motor  for  rep: 
cs  that  demanded  the  curves  of 
liontst  for  their  adjustment,  elect 
of  the  tlimsiesi  sort,  all  served  l< 
temperature  for  the  time,  and  i 
till  the  sprmg  of  this  year  that 
motor  that  I  was  willing  to  car 
support,  in  sickness  and  in  he; 
machine  1  adopted  is  a  light  gas 
about,  and  I  had  it  but  a  very 
when  my  first  motor  illness  pre 
self — the  necessity  of  taking  iht 
out  of  the  motor.  .\  proper  adji 
my  circuit  breaker  spring  prom 
this  attack,  but  I  recognized  at 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and 
invesligalion  of  the  outfit  of  wl 
peered  so  much.  I  kni?w  my  jiri 
was  as  familiar  to  mc  as  the  gr 
on  my  summer  clothes,  but  at 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  your  ; 
only  be  gained  by  a  personal  s 
thought,  wrench  and  hammer, 
tomobile  driver  should  make  t 
This  knowledge  I  secured,  and  m 
served  me  in  avoiding  annoyanc 
pense. 

I  have  driven  my  motor  over  i 
and  have  made  a  repair  on  the 
twice.       First    the    circuit     break 
broke.     Then  a  siud  on  the  mat 
ramc  out  ind  the  bearing  fell  ap: 

\ow.  while  T  have  done  little 
nil  the  road.  I  have  done  consii 
my  stable,  especially  as  to  loose 
nuts.  Since  adopting  a  double  or 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  th( 
1  find  myself  falliuK  apart;  but 
look  and  take  nothing  for  granu 

About  the  time  of  my  purchas 
(juainlances  bought  each  a  car  of 
manufacture.  Their  experiences 
haps  woubl  indeed  break  up 
school.  Rvcrything  was  consta 
and  falling  apart,  and  the  engir 
like  a  serenading  party  on  electi 
there  were  frefjuent  tows  home, 
machines  were  tor  sale  after  a 
months'  use.  or  rather  abuse.  1 
tors  were  cared  for  by  the  met 
regular  agencies,  one  in  New 
the  other  in  New  Jersey:  the  Jcr 
tells  me  that  his  motor  was 
turned  to  him  nmning  smoothly 
he  was  always  told  "it  is  all  rig 
result  is  that  the  outfit  is  cast  ! 
sale."   and   his   report    is  that   y( 

keep  the thing  together  tv 

hours. 

The  oMier  has  gone  the  roun 
N'ew  Vork  garages,  hoping  to  1 
ore  who  could  fix  the  thing  for 
least,    especially   as   more   than 


been  expended  for  repairs  in  about  tour 
months.  On  this  list  we  note  a  charge  of 
$*'5  for  one  rubber  gasket  and  twenty 
hours*  lime.  lor  which  job  $2.50  is  a  most 
lilteral  allowance.  Again  we  note  a  bill  of 
repairs  on  this  carriage  from  October  8  to 
Xovember  7  inclusive  01  ^117.72.  Surely 
This  experience  would  soon  drive  the  most 
ardent  enthusiast  out  of  the  business. 

A  word  as  10  the  class  of  repairs,  we  ire- 
{jucntly  get  from  the  so  called  professional 
nicchanic»  who  is  sent  to  adjust  our 
troubles.  These  arc  the  men  who  cause 
the  dissatisfaction  that  so  largely  now  ex- 
ists amoag  owners  of  automobiles,  and 
who  are  aggressively  destroying  the  efforts 
of  ihc  manufacturer  to  place  on  the  mar- 
ket 3is  nearly  as  possible  a  foolproof  ma- 
chine. While  we  concede  that  thr  person 
»eni  understands  the  principle  and  parts  of 
ihc  motor,  ilic  work  is  so  slovenly  done  as 
10  almost  approach  criminal  carelessness: 
the  repair  attempted  is  incomplete,  and 
many  things  which  should  have  been  done 
are  left  undone;  consequently  tlu-  fir«t  or 
second  ride  alter  this  alleged  "all  fixed  up" 
means  trouble,  annoyance,  disgust,  ex- 
panse and.  possibly,  profanity. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  totally 
different  from  that  of  my  friends,  which  I 
attribute  to  a  knowledge  of  my  motor  and 
proper  adjustments  at  all  limes.  The  oc- 
casional professional  attention  my  motor 
bs  demanded  has  been  by  a  thorough 
and  able  mechanic.  1  rernaining  till  the 
maclnne  was  in  order,  paying  my  little  bill 
and  riding  home  happily. 

My  carriage  has  been  upon  the  road 
daily  for  the  past  six  months,  and  outside 
[•i  the  cost  of  a  hew  rear  sprocket  and 
diain.  which  went  wrong  ai  alK)ut  2.500 
«ulcs.  and  repairs  to  tires,  I  have  paid  out 
less  than  $10  And  if  my  experience  this 
*intcr  permits  the  daily  use  of  my  motor 
I  vrill  in  the  spring  sell  out  my  stable  and 
pend  entirely  on  this  new  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 


A  Disappointed     User— Wants    in* 
structions. 

By  Dr.  A.  O.  Pitoikr. 

From  the  first  mention  of  a  horseless 
carriage  I  have  wanted  one.  Last  spring 
f  attended  the  Automobile  Show  at  Chi- 
cago, and  after  spending  two  or  three  days 
<wminmg  the  different  vehicles  1  decided 
to  buy  an  air  cooled  gasoline  automobile 
«  the  machine  best  adapted  to  a  physi- 
nan's  use  ip  the  country  and  on  coiuUry 
reads.  When  my  machine  was  delivered  I 
**i  told  by  the  agent  that  it  was  simplic- 
"yiUelf»  but  when  I  received  the  instruc- 
tions 1  concluded  otherwise. 

I  found  a  multitude  of  terms  and  names 
I  knew  nothing  oi.  The  anatomy  was  far 
irom  and  beyond  my  understanding,  but 
Wgre  the  machine  arrived  I  had  cummil- 
'«d  to  memory  the  instructions.  When  it 
came  i  looked  at  il.  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  I  had   read.     I  could  not  apply  my 
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written  instructions,  for  the  names  of  the 
different  parts  I  did  not  know,  as  I  was 
not  an  engineer  or  machinist.  I  felt  that 
the'  task  was  great  to  be  able  to  run,  care 
for  and  repair  im  the  road,  so  that  con- 
ndence  would  give  pleasure  in  running  the 
machine. 

I  tried  with  local  help  for  some  time  to 
work  the  machine,  but  it  would  not  work 
satisfactorily,  sn  I  put  it  aside  anci  wrote 
to  the  company  of  my  troubles,  and  they 
sent  a  mechanic  from  Chicago  to  set  me 
right.  He  worked  two  days  on  the  ma- 
chine, on  valves  and  springs,  had  it  all 
Hpart.  and  got  it  to  running  very  nicely; 
but  I  had  lost  confidence  and  a  kind  of 
fear  01  something  about  to  happen  killed 
all  the  pleasure  itf  riding  in  it.  .\nothcr 
thing  against  me  has  been  the  wet  season 
and  the  bad  roads.  I  C(Hild  not  run  u  on 
the  slippery  roads  on  account  of  skidding 
The  only  long  trip  I  made  with  the  ma- 
chine I  was  overtaken  in  a  rain  storm 
and  had  tp  leave  it  and  walk  back  to  the 
railroad  station,  through  the  rain  and  mud, 
and  come  home  by  a  roundabout  way,  of 
about  50  miles,  when  I  was  only  about  12 
miles  from  home.  My  runs  have  been 
made  in  fear  of  accidents,  scaring  teams 
i»r  of  doing  injury  to  someone  on  the 
highway,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because 
it  is  not  in  order,  the  auto  now  stands  ir: 
the  barn,  a  beauty  to  look  at.  but  disabled 
on  account  of  some  defect  in  a  valve.  I 
cannot  gel  any  compression  or  power,  and 
I  uill  have  to  send  il  to  the  repair  shop 
before  1  can  use  it  again. 

To  *<um,it  all  up  I  am  disappoinied  in 
the  practical  use  of  the  machine  for  a 
physician. 

SU<;C.ESTIONS. 

It  is  useless  to  detail  all  my  troubles  and 
disappoinimcnls,  but  I  will  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  1  think  will  be  of  benefit  to 
buyers  and  manufacturers. 

1.  Send  a  man  out  with  a  machine,  give 
practical  instructions  and  show  how  to 
rake  apart  and  put  together  the  various 
parts. 

2.  Give  a  book  of  instructions  showing 
all  the  various  parts  named  and  their  loca- 
tion marked  in  illustrated  plates,  and  the 
directions  as  to  how  to  lake  apart  and  put 
together  and  repair  in  plain  language. 

3.  Instruction  in  rc^jard  to  proper  lubri- 
cation and  when  to  lubricate,  indicated  by 
arrows  on  illustrated  plates.  I  suggest  this 
as  most  physicians  arc  not  mechanics  and 
as  a  rule  do  not  make  it  a  study,  and  we 
arc  too  busy  to  take  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  mechanics  and  engineering; 
so  a  handbook  should  go  with  each  ma- 
chine for  ready  roadside  reference.  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  such  a  book  ever  since  I 
bought  my  machine. 

The  pleasure  is  great  when  the  machine 
In  in  proper  order  and  running  nicely,  but 
the  vexations  arc  also  great  when  you 
stand  on  the  roadside  and  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  the  lack  of  proper  advice 
and    instructions   from   the  makers   of  the 
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machine,  and  I  feel  that  an  auto  in  the 
country  is  too  complicated  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery and  too  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
and  too  hard  to  repair  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  many  physicians. 


First   Few  Weeks    with   an    Auto- 
mobile. 

By  G.  C.  Lewis,  M.  D. 

.\fter  having  used  my  own  horses  for 
several  years  and  then  livery  for  several 
years.  I  yearned  for  an  automobile.  So 
la.st  summer  1  bought  one,  a  park  trap,  so 
that  two  or  four  could  ride  as  desired.  I 
had  never  tried  to  drive  one  before  and 
went  according  to  printed  directions.  I 
had  a  gasoline  engine  man  go  with  me  on 
the  first  trip.  We  started  to  see  a  patient 
4  miles  north  of  town  on  a  Friday — an  un- 
lucky day.  After  we  were  out  of  town  a 
short  distance,  it  dawned  upon  us  that  it 
was  show  day.  The  biggest  show  on  earth 
was  to  exhibit  in  town  that  day.  We 
wished  we  were  back  home,  for  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  stop  evcrj-  few  minutes 
and  let  some  horse  gn  by.  and  sometimes 
the  automobile  would  slop  with  no  horse  in 
sight.  Strange  to  say,  everyone  that  drove 
by  would  ask  the  same  question :  "Are  you 
>iuck,  Uocr"  1  answered:  "Oh,  no!  Just 
waiting  for  you  to  get  safely  past."  Wc 
started  early  in  the  morning,  and  il  was 
noon  when  we  arrived  at  my  patient's 
home.  On  the  way  back  we  made  good 
time,  as  the  teams  were  off  the  road. 

During  the  Chautauqua  in  a  neighboring 
town  my  family  concluded  they  would  like 
lo  run  over  and  hear  one  of  the  concerts 
in  the  evening.  .Accordingly,  my  wife  had 
put  up  a  fine  lunch  of  fried  chicken,  etc, 
and  my  Sim  and  I  gave  ihcautomoliile  all  the 
water  and  gasoline  it  wanted  to  drink.  My 
soti,  daughter  and  my  little  three  year  old 
girl  joyously  mounted  the  rear  seat,  my 
wife  and  I  occupying  the  front  seat.  My 
wife  exclaimed:  "Isn't  this  fine!"  Away 
we  started,  but  wc  didn't  get  outside  of  the 
yard  fence  before  il  stopped.  I  didn't  say 
anything  for  a  while,  but  jtist  meditated. 
I  examined  the  thing  carefully  and  thought 
the  driving  chain  was  too  tight.  I  pulled 
off  my  c*>at  and  hat.  took  out  the  tool  bag. 
crawled  under  it  and  worked  like  a  Trojan, 
sweating  more  than  in  any  surgical  case  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  in  mopping  the  sweat 
with  my  shirt  vlcfve  the  grease,  oil  and 
dust  had  so  begrimed  my  face  that  when  I 
crawled  out  my  wife  exclaimed:  "Why. 
papa,  is  that  you?"  1  didn't  say  anything. 
I  just  meditated.  Finally  we  pushed  the 
automobile  back  into  the  bam  and  I  used 
a  pound  of  soap  and  several  buckets  of 
water  to  take  off  the  grease,  ale  a  magnifi- 
cent lunch,  retired  early,  and  enjoyed 
heavenly  dreams — thought  I  was  under  the 
automobile,  working  all  night.  Since  then, 
however,  we  have  had  some  very  enjoyable 
rides. 

One    day    lasi    .August    I    used   it   as   an 
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ambulance.  A  young  man,  5  miles  from 
home,  was  run  over  by  a  wagon,  and  the 
right  thigh  in  middle  third  was  broken. 
After  setting  the  limb  wc  laid  him  on  the 
rear  seat,  with  board  extension,  and,  with 
four  others,  made  the  run  of  5  miles  to  his 
home  in  twenty  minutes.  It  rode  as 
easily  as  a  Pullman  car,  and  never  dis- 
turbed the  patient  in  the  least. 

Another  experience  1  had.  The  printed 
directions  said  after  the  engine  was  started 
and  you  had  taken  your  seat  to  press  your 
foot  slowly  on  the  fast  lever  for  a  short 
time,  then  push  it  forward  suddenly  until 
it  was  caught  tight.  One  day  I  went  out 
to  the  barn,  oiled  up  and  started  the  en- 
gine, mounted  the  scat  and  started  with  the 
foot  on  the  fast  lever.  As  I  passed  out  of 
the  door  I  suddenly  forced  forward  the 
lever,  and  the  automobile  bounded  out  of 
the  bam  like  a  race  horse.  In  an  instant  I 
was  off  the  driveway,  running  zigzag  over 
the  lawn,  doing  my  be^t  to  dodge  the  maple 
and  evergreen  trees.  Recollecting  the 
brake  lever  I  forced  it  forward  and  came 
to  a  standstill.  My  wife  had  been  doing 
some  fancy  work  on  the  veranda  that  after- 
noon; when  she  saw  me  rushing  around 
among  the  trees  like  a  wild  man  she 
dropped  her  work  and  exclaimed:  "What 
in  the  world  arc  you  doing?*'  I  answered 
that  like  her  "I  was  trying  to  do  some 
fancy  work." 

A   LUCKY  SPILL. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  automobile 
was  its  tendency  to  frighten  hor.scs.  One 
experience  I  had  I  shall  never  forgcL  A 
friend  of  mine  and  I  had  been  6  miles  out 
in  the  country  to  see  a  patient.  On  our 
way  back  we  passed  several  teams  success- 
fully, but  suddenly  came  upon  a  country 
woman  with  six  children  in  a  canopy  top 
surrey.  She  was  holding  a  small  babe  on 
her  lap.  and  a  six  year  old  son  was  driving. 
The  other  children  were  on  the  rear  seat. 
When  the  horse  saw  us  he  suddenly 
whirled  around.  The  woman  with  her 
babe  jumped  out.  but  the  others  were 
thrown  out  as  the  carriage  upset.  I  had 
stopped  the  automobile,  but  the  engine  kept 
running  for  several  minutes.  I  called  to 
my  friend  to  rim  for  the  horse,  which  had 
torn  away  from  the  surrey,  but  got  tangled 
up  in  the  harness  on  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
I  ran  to  the  children  .\1I  were  crying  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
them,  as  I  was  fearful  some  had  been 
killed.  I  hastily  examined  one  after  an- 
other and  found  a  few  bruises  on  each 
child,  but  no  bones  broken.  A  lot  of  gro- 
ceries were  spilled.  I  set  the  children  to 
gathering  up  the  sugar,  telling  them  to  eat 
lots ;  we  gathered  up  the  sack  of  flour,  etc.. 
patched  up  the  harness,  hitched  up  the 
horse,  gave  them  a  few  dollars  for  further 
rqtairs  and  sent  them  on  home.  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  never  take  another  risk 
like  that :  so  when  I  got  home  I  had  an 
electrician  put  in  a  cut  off  so  I  could  stop 
the  engine,  as  well  as  the  automobile,  in- 
stant Iv. 


My     Experience     and    Some 
Reflections. 

By  Dk.  D.  H.  Dean. 

I  have  now  been  using  an  automobile  in 
my  practice  for  almost  a  year.  I  bought 
my  machine  the  first  of  February,  ig02,  and 
have  been  using  it  almost  constantly,  hav- 
mg  traveled  nearly  4.000  miles.  I  use  it 
daytime  or  night,  rain  or  sunshine,  and  the 
remarkable  part  of  it  is  I  have  never  had 
a  break  or  delay  of  any  kind,  except  a  few 
days  one  week  when  I  was  troubled  in  lo- 
cating a  ^hoTt  circuit  in  the  battery. 

Why  1  have  been  so  fortunate  I  don't 
know,  unless  it  is  due  to  careful  watchful- 
ness of  my  machine  in  its  every  detail. 
After  I  purchased  it  I  s[)ent  three  or  four 
days,  what  time  I  could  find  outside  my 
regular  duties,  studying  the  booklet  of  in- 
structions and  every  part  of  the  machine. 
Before  I  undertook  to  operate  it  I  could 
picture  in  my  mind  every  movement  and  turn 
in  starting,  running  and  stopping.  Every 
morning  I  spend  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
in  carefully  looking  over  the  machine  to 
see  that  everything  is  right — balterj'  con- 
nections secure,  nuts  tight,  all  bearings 
well  oiled  and  plenty  gasoline  and  water  in 
the  tanks.  1  take  nobody's  word  for  it. 
This  is  about  all  the  attention  my  machine 
requires  for  my  average  daily  run. 

A  question  to  be  considered  by  the  phy- 
sician before  purchasing  is  whether  it 
is  a  profitable  investment  for  him. 
The  price  asked  for  a  good  machine 
is  high,  and  seems  to  most  of  us 
so  extravagantly  high  that  it  can't  be  a 
paying  venture.  So  far  as  cost  of  fuel  and 
oil  and  repairs  necessary  from  natural 
wear  of  machine  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
great  saving  over  that  of  keeping  horses 
and  rigs  equal  to  the  working  power  of  the 
automobile.  But  if  one  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  with  many  accidents,  causing 
much  breakage  and  numerous  delays,  then 
it  will  most  likely  prove  an  unprofitable  in- 
vestment. But  the  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  machines  that  will  come 
with  each  year,  and  the  more  thorough 
study  of  the  management  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  will  dissipate  all  these  draw- 
hacks. 

Then  again,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays 
depends  on  the  amount  of  travel  necessary 
in  the  daily  rounds.  The  physician  whose 
business  requires  him  to  keep  two  or  three 
horses  certainly  will  find  a  well  made  auto- 
mobile a  good  investment ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  cuts  out  the  expense  of  the  horses, 
but  in  the  saving  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
office,  and  no  physician  can  estimate  what 
this  is  worth  to  him  in  this  age  of  sharp 
competition.  I  make  runs  into  the  country 
of  from  3  to  8  miles  out  with  an  average 
loss  of  time  from  office  of  one  hour,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  one  hour,  and  this  extra 
time  in  office  means  quite  a  sum  to  be 
credited  to  the  automobile — enough  that  I 
can  safely  say  my  machine  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. 


Experience    with    Home    Hade 
Automobiles. 

Bv  G.  W.  S«iT«.  M.  D. 

About  seven  years  ago  I  got  the  idea 
that  I  would  be  able  to  profit  by  the  use 
of  an  automobile  in  my  practice.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  owing  to  the  bad 
roads  in  this  locality  I  could  use  the  vehi- 
cle, as  then  manufactured,  not  more  than 
three  months  a  year.  I  then  looked  around 
for  a  factory  that  would  undertake  to  build 
me  a  machine  that  would  travel  on  any 
road,  but  got  little  satisfaction.  After 
some  further  thought  on  the  subject  I  de- 
cided to  build  a  machine  myself,  according 
to  my  own  ideas.  I  began  with  well  made 
plans,  material  carefully  selected,  with  a 
good  machinist  to  do  the  work  and  a  well 
equipped  shop,  but  I  soon  found  that  what 
at  first  seemed  an  easy  matter  was  really 
the  most  difficult  undertaking  of  my  life. 

For  the  running  gear  I  used  four  40  incli 
wooden  wheels,  trussed  front  and  rear 
axles,  reach  rods  with  a  pivot  joini 
to  the  front  axle,  a  differential  gear  for 
both  front  and  rear  wheels,  and  a  third 
differential  gear  for  the  central  shaft,  be- 
tween the  diflferential  gears  on  the  axles. 
The  differential  gear  on  the  central  shaft 
received  its  power  from  the  motor  through 
an  ordinary  transmission  device.  The 
driving  motor  was  a  small  gasoline  en- 
gine. When  the  machine  was  finished  the 
most  one  could  say  for  it  was  that  it  was  a 
handsome  lor>lv!ng  vehicle,  althmigh  it  ran 
nicely  on  smooth  roads.  This,  of  course. 
was  disappointing,  as  it  was  intended  for 
rough  roads.  Unfortunately  it  became  tm- 
controllablc  one  day,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  run  it  against  a  cable  and  a  telephone 
pole  to  stop  it.  This  wrecked  it  com- 
pletely. 

I  began  to  rebuild  ai  once,  using  the 
main  plan  of  my  former  invention  and 
what  material  I  could  of  the  wreck.  I 
shortened  the  front  axle  and  made  several 
other  important  improvements.  The  piv- 
otal driving  connections  of  the  front 
wheels,  which  in  the  first  machine  consist- 
ed of  equal  gears,  cut  so  as  to  run  at  an 
angle  of  90  degrees  with  each  other  were 
now  made  to  run  at  120  degrees.  This 
driving  gear  has'  proven  to  be  all  that 
could  be  expected.  I  have  run  it  in  mod 
and  sand,  over  ploughed  ground,  through 
the  brush,  over  logs  and  in  ditches,  and  it 
seems  to  be  as  good  today  as  it  was  the 
day  it  was  finished,  save  the  wear  from 
usage.  All  the  wheels  being  usjed  as  driv- 
ers, and  driven  positively,  but  independ- 
ently, from  one  central  driving  gear,  seems 
to  add  greatly  to  its  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

With  this  truck  I  first  used  a  gasoline 
engine,  and  had  many  a  pleasant  ride.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  but  pleasure  could  be 
my  harvest,  but  in  lime  my  troubles  be- 
gan one  by  one. 

I  received  a  call  one  day  about  i  o'clock^ 
to  visit  a  patient  suffering  from  a  scri' 
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pam  tn  the  heart.     The  distance  was  about 
12  miles  over  a  route  that  I  had  not  trav- 
eled  for  some  time.     I  invited  a  friend   to 
accompany   me.     It   was   a  very   cold   day. 
but  the  &un  was  shining.     The  roads  were 
fairly   good.     Most  of  the  distance  we  ran 
at  the  rate  of  about  15  miles  per  hour,  with 
no  other  trouble  than  a  short  stop  or  two, 
caused  by  a  frightened  cow  or  horses.     In 
about  fifty  minutes  from  the  time  of  start- 
ing I  was  at  my  patient's  bedside.     On  ac- 
count   of    the    gravity    of    the    complaint    I 
stayed  with  her  until  nearly  dark.    By  that 
time    the   mercury   stood   below    zero.     My 
engine     started    somewhat   reluctantly,   but 
ifler   gettmg  ready   we   hastened   away  at 
til    speed,    hoping    to    reach    home    before 
rk.     My  engine  worked  so  poorly  that  I 
compelled  to  run  on  the  low  gear  on 
sandy    roads.    My    companion     asked 
hat  the  matter  was.  and  I  told  him  that 
»-as  so  cold  I  was  compelled  to  run  slow 
or  fear  of  breaking  a  gear.     This  cxplana- 
on    was    satisfactory   to   him.   as   we   were 
Oth  shivering  with  cold.    Where  the  roads 
""were  good  I   ran  as  fast  as  the  power  of 
my  engine  would  allow,  but  at  length,  when 
about  6  miles  from  home,  my  troubles  came 
ill  at  once.     We  met  a  man  with  a  spirited 
borse.  and  I  was  compelled  to  stop  the  cn- 
Igine  l»cfore   we  could   get   the  animal   by. 
rThi^  took  all  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  during 
lhi«  time  the   engine  got  cold,   so  that  al- 
though   I    cranked   it   till   I    was   wet   with 
sweat,   it   would   not   run.     I   worked  on    it 
fer  three  long  hours,  but  it  did  not  budge. 
[My  companion  meanwhile  was  nrnning  up 
Lmd  down  the  road  to  keep  warm. 

M  length  I  became  fatigued  and  dis- 
l|usied.  so  I  hired  a  farmer  to  pull  us  to 
p(Own.  On  account  of  this  and  other  trou- 
iWc  that  I  had  with  my  engine  and  the 
Qoisf  that  it  made,  I  removed  it  and 
Ipljtird  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  on  my 
[iruck- 

I  find  that  steam  power  is  the  most  reli- 
f  4ble.  It  is  the  be?i  for  starting  when  in  a 
light  place,  and  would  he  the  hesi  by  far 
it  it  was  not  for  the  loss  of  time  in  generat- 
ring  steam  in  starting,  the  freezing  of  the 
iteam  gauge  and  water  pipes  in  cold 
»«ther,  the  inability  to  hold  steam  on  a 
coM  day,  the  filhng  of  the  water  and  gaso- 
line tanks  and  the  influence  of  the  wind  rm 
the  burner,  causing  it  to  back  fire.  This 
last  trouble  1  overcame  by  arranging  the 
fdiaust  so  as  to  cause  a  current  o(  air 
ihtough  the  flues.  The  physician  has  no 
t'me  to  stop  on  the  road  and  fill  the  water 
Unk  when  he  is  going  to  sec  a  patient,  and 
tir  this  reason  I  burned  out  a  boiler  one 
'loi  summer  day.  The  feed  pumps  some- 
linips  give  trouble,  but  the  worst  of  all  is 
the  filling  of  the  water  tank.  All  of  these 
trottUes  cause  mc  to  return  to  gasoline 
POWr 


The  Thomas  B.  JeflFery  Company.  Ken- 
o»ha.  Wis,  are  reported  to  be  planning 
'ifRc  additions   to   their    factory,    and    V.^ 

lh\(  dosed    an    order    with   John    Wana- 

Imkir  for   150  machines. 


A  Blaze  of  Unknown   Orif^in. 

Editor  HoRSELXss  Ace: 

After  a  successful  summer's  campaign 
my  automobile,  which  is  of  a  heavy  gaso- 
line type  and  a  popular  and  well  known 
make,  having  a  two  cylinder  horizontal  op- 
posed motor,  was  placed  in  the  bam  to  rest 
until  the  balmy  breezes  of  spring  and  good 
roads  should  again  invite  it  to  journey 
forth. 

Yesterday  was  January  i,  and  after  read- 
ing of  various  successful  attempts  to  oper- 
ate gasoline  automohites  through  the  win- 
ter, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  proper  to  show  the  public  that 
my  automobile  was  an  all  year  round  ma- 
chine; consequently,  new  batteries,  which 
had  just  arrived  the  day  before,  were  in- 
stalled and  an  attempt  made  to  start  the 
machine.  The  results  were  a  trifle  out  of 
the  ordinary:  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  any  record  of  exactly  the  same 
experience  as  mine  in  The  Horseless  Age 
and  so  thought  I  would  record  mine  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  was  unique  or  whether 
others  regarded  the  experience  as  too 
trivial  to  mention. 

After  installing  the  batteries  an  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  over  the  engine,  and  as 
it  seemed  to  slick  a  trifle  harder  than  usual 
a  little  extra  pressure  was  brought  to  bear. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  soft  copper 
pin  which  holds  the  pinion  operating  the 
water  pump  had  been  sheared  off.  proving 
thai  the  water  pump  was  frozen  up,  al- 
though every  effort  had  been  made  to  prop 
erly  drain  the  water  out  of  the  automobile. 
A  new  pin  was  inserted  and  after  a  little 
application  of  hot  water  the  pump  was 
thawed  out.  so  that  it  turned  easily.  After 
two  or  three  attempts  to  start  the  machine 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  l>c  much  easier 
to  pour  a  liberal  amount  of  hot  water  on 
the  carburetor^,  rather  than  to  spend  fur- 
ther time  in  kirnmg  the  crank.  This  was 
done  and  upon  again  turning  on  the  gaso- 
line we  found  the  float  in  the  back  carbu- 
retor to  have  stuck  so  that  a  little  gasoline 
ran  over  into  the  pan  under  the  machine 
More  adjusting  got  the  hack  carburetor  to 
workins:  properly;  then  more  hot  water  was 
applied.  Upon  turning  the  engine  over 
once  or  twice  a  few  explosions  were  had, 
when,  greatly  to  my  surprise.  I  discovered 
the  back  carburetor  to  be  in  flames  and  the 
fire  dropping  tn  the  floor,  where  it  set  fire 
to  the  gasoline  in  the  pan.  Having  owned 
a  steam  machine  for  two  years  such  a  little 
matter,  although  entirely  unexpected  in  a 
gasoline  machine,  did  not  disconcert  me 
The  fire  on  the  floor  was  smothered  out  by 
an  old  carpet,  and  two  or  three  hucketsful 
of  snow  placed  on  top  of  the  carburetor 
prevented  the  flame  reaching  any  place 
where  it  would  do  harm,  The  fire  was  al- 
lowed to  burn  itself  nut,  hut  no  further  at- 


tempt>  were  made  to  start  the  engine.  I 
had  turned  the  engine  over  several  times 
with  the  compression  relief  valves  open 
lieforc  turning  on  the  spark,  but  at  the  lime 
tlie  trial  above  mentioned  was  made  the  re- 
lief valves  were  shut.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  can  account  for  the  carburetor 
catching  fire  would  he  lliat  the  water  poured 
on  the  carburetor  had  in  some  way  soaked 
the  insulation  of  the  wire  so  that  instead  of 
the  sparks  jumping  across  the  terminals  of 
the  spark  plugs  they  found  an  easier  way 
from  some  point  of  the  insulated  wire  to 
the  carburetor  that  had  been  covered  with 
hot  water.  This  may  not  be  the  explana- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  other 
could  account  for  the  sudden  bursting  into 
flames  of  that  carburetor.  M. 

[We  presume  that  you  have  jump  spark. 
and  in  that  case  your  explanation  is  prob- 
ably the  correct  one.  The  moral  is  that 
gasoline  leaks  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  start  the  engine  until  the  leak  is  »ilopped 
and    ilie   ga.soline   removed. — Ed.] 


Explosive   Turbines. 

Editor  Horseless  Age; 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  The  Horseless  Age  can  tell 
mc  whether  the  gasoline  turbine  is  a  prac- 
tical  thing  or  not. 

The  sketch  which  I  send  is  a  plan  I  had 
for  inaking  such  a   turbine.     A    is 'a    De 


T«Fwmnui*ac. 


Laval  type  of  steam  turbine,  mountrd  on 
a  flexible  shaft  CC  with  hearings  B  li. 
D  is  the  exploding  chamber;  E.  the  force 
pump :  K.  the  spark  plug.  The  gas  comes 
in  at  L  and  is  forced  mto  the  exploding 
chamber  D  by  pump  E,  where  it  ts  fired. 
say.  a  thousand  times  a  minute;  outlet  valve 
G  opens  oniward,  bur  is  held  down  by  a 
spring,  so  that  no  gas  can  pass  unless  the 
pressure  is  great  enough  to  lift  it — 50 
pounds  per  square  inch,  or  whatever  com- 
pression is  desired.  The  exploded  mixture 
passes  out  through  the  nozzle  h'  to  the 
blades  of  the  turbine,  which  is  supposed  to 
run  at  a  very  high  velocity. 
I  think  the  onlv  difficultv  of  such  a  lur- 
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bine  would  lie  in  ihe  divergcni  nozzle  K. 
which  in  a  steam  turbine  is  tapered  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  in  the  l>oiIer,  but 
in  this  case  the  pressure  is  always  chang- 
ing, so  thai  good  economy  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Such  a  turbine  would  not  need  any 
water  to  cool  the  chamber  D,  nor  any  fly- 
wheel, but  chamber  D  nnisl  be  aj>  close  to 
the  blades  of  iJic  turbine  as  possible,  so  as 
noi  to  lose  any  beat.  H.  S.   Powell. 

. I  Many  cxpl(>>ivc  turbine  ideas  have  been 
patented,  but  to  our  knowledge  ni)  auto- 
mobile has  ever  been  built  with  such  a 
motor.  There  are  undoubtedly  grave  dif- 
ficulties to  be  met  in  the  design  of  such 
a  devicf.  The  speed  must  necessarily  be 
very  high,  and  much  of  the  power  would 
therefore  have  to  be  wasted  in  gearing. 
The  large  periodical  changes  in  pressure 
would  be  a  feature  likely  to  conduce  lo 
trouble;  lighting  back  into  the  pump  cylin- 
der has  lu  be  counted  with,   etc — En  1 


Covered  4.000   Mile«  and  Towed  to 
the  Shop  But  Once. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Perhaps  the  readers  oi  the  Doctors' 
Number  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  a 
day's  experience  with  my  7  horse  power 
sipgle  cylinder  gasoline  runabout.  The 
day  was  a  beautiful  one  in  November.  I 
started  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
drove  to  my  tifiice.  a  distance  of  i8  miles, 
over  a  road  of  varj'ing  degrees  of  adapta- 
bility m  exactly  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

For  the  next  six  hours  the  car  stood  at 
my  door  while  I  was  busy  with  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  office  patients.  At  3 
o'clock  i  turned  the  crank  and  started  on 
my  run  home  over  the  same  road  that 
I  had  taken  in  the  morning.  Arriving 
at  home  a  few  minutes  after  4  my  wife  re- 
minded me  of  an  engagement  that  we  had 
to  go  to  an  evening  reception  at  the  house 
of  some  friends  about  2^/3  miles  distant- 
Arrayed  in  our  evening  clothes  we  kept 
this  engagement,  going  to  and  fro  in  our 
machine. 

Not  yet  having  had  enough,  and  be- 
thinking myself  of  two  other  receptions  in 
town  to  which  I  desired  to  go  I  invited 
a  doctor  friend  to  accompany  me.  There 
was  a  beautiful  moon,  but  soon  after  wc 
started  a  heavy  mist  set  in  and  we  could 
scarcely  sec  more  than  the  length  of  the 
car  ahead  of  us.  In  exactly  one  hour. 
however,  we  reached  our  destination  and 
spent  some  time  enjoying  the  pictures  of 
an  excellent  art  exhibit.  From  there  we 
went  to  a  large  tnedical  reception  where 
we  remained  until  11:30.  then  started  on 
the  homeward  trip.  The  mist  had  not 
cleared  away,  but  it  was  more  dense,  if 
anything,  ahiiost  entirely  ohstrncting  our 
vision,  and  drenching  our  clothes.  We 
reached  home  in  safety  at  12:30  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

To  my  mind  there  are  at  least  two  points 
of  interest  in  the  above  narrative.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  mati  to 
spend  six  hnnrs  at  work  in  his  office,  at- 
tend three  large  receptions,  and  drive  over 


70  miles  in  one  day,  and  the  second  is  that 
no  stop  was  made  during  the  various 
stages  of  the  drive  for  any  purptisc  what- 
soever, notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  near- 
ly hall  the  distance  was  covered  in  the 
densest  kind  of  fog.  Incidentally  I  may 
add  that  I  have  driven  my  carriage  over 
4.000  miles,  and  have  been  towed  to  the 
shop  but  nnce 

ft.   H(Tps:)N-M  \KiE.v. 


A  User's  Specification  for  a  Gasoline 
Vehicle. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  have  run  a  steam  carriagi*  ^omething 
over  5,000  milcy  and  a  gasoline  a  hiile  more 
than  thai  distance.  I  now  want  another 
gasoline  machine,  to  carry  two  lo  four  peo- 
ple, with  not  less  than  a  7  liorse  power 
engine,  and  rig  not  to  weigh  over  1.400 
piiunds,  I  want  wood  wheels.  >ingle  tube 
tires  and  wheel  steering.  The  engine  cylin- 
der, head  and  explosion  chamber  must  be 
ea.st  in  one  piece,  so  there  will  be  no  packed 
joint>  to  gel  leaky,  both  the  exhaust  and 
intake  valves  must  be  mechanically  oper- 
ated, must  be  upright,  and  both  the  valves 
and  valve  seat*-  must  be  easily  and  readily 
removable,  <o  that  the  seats  can  be  taken 
"Ut  of  the  engine  lo  he  rcground.  I  am 
done  with  the  jump  >park  and  its  troubles 
and  want  tmuh  system  I  want  the  time 
(if  ignition  automatically  controlled  by  the 
speed  nf  Ihc  engine — not  the  speed  of  en- 
gine controlled  by  the  time  of  ignition.  I 
want  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  he  con- 
trolled by  a  throttle  which  will  throttle 
biith  the  gasnlint-  and  air.  It  must  not 
throttle  either  one  without  the  other,  but 
lM>tb  at  the  same  time  and  in  correct  pro- 
portions. I  want  the  engine  crank  to  be 
balanced  mdependenl  of  the  riywheel.  the 
latter  to  be  balanced  by  itself.  I  want  a 
better  transmission  than  anything  I  know 
of.  Have  used  ahom  six  kinds,  supposed 
to  he  the  l>c?t  in  nsc.  the  best  of-wbich  .ire 
far  from  perfect.  The  clash  or  shifting 
gear  now  most  in  use  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 1  am  fund  of  the  aulos  1  have;  they 
;ire  worth  all  they  cost.  Can  you  tell  me 
where   t  can  tnid  tlu-  machine  J   want? 

Ai'Tt)  Rn)E. 


The  Float  Feed    Principle. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  remarks  of  a  nstr  in  a  recent  issue 
regarding  the  float  feed  vaporizer  seem  to 
unjustly  criticise  this  simple  and  efficient 
device.  For  some  unknown  reason  a  num- 
ber of  statements  to  this  same  effect  have 
appeared  in  various  magazines,  apparently 
origmating  abroad,  the  argument  being  that 
at  low  speed"*  the  float  feed  device  does  not 
feed  sufficient  lifjiiid  and  *il  high  speeds  it 
feeds  too  much,  thus  producing  a  variable 
mixture  and  one  that  varies  inversely  as 
the  requirements.  In  reply  I  wish  to  say 
that  such  action  of  a  float  feed  device  is 
due  to  a  faulty  arrangemenl  of  the  parts 
and  not  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  mixer 


itself,  for  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  a 
Hoai  feed  mixer  as  to  overcome  this  result 
or  even  produce  the  reverse  effect,  i.  e.,  get 
too  much  liquid  at  slow  speeds  and  not 
enough  at  high  speeds,  and  since  ihi>  is 
possible,  we  believe  it  possible  to  produce  a 
mixer  of  such  design  that  it  will  give  an 
approximately  correct  mixture  at  all 
speeds.  We  realize  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing perfect  results  automatically  under 
varymg  conditions  in  any  device  and  there- 
fore use  the  term  "approximately  correct,  ' 
and  by  this  use  we  mean  a  mixture  suit- 
able for  daily  use  np  hill  and  down,  on 
good  road?  and  bad,  fast  and  slow  withoni 
adjustment,  The  method  of  doing  this  is 
(^uite  simple  and  consists  m  varying  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  float  chaml>er 
automatically  so  as  to  require  a  greater  lift 
of  gasoline  at  high  speeds  than  at  low 
This  nearly  all  lloat  feeds  do  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  the  float  must  fall  in  order  lo 
admit  more  liquid,  but  most  designers  have 
aimed  lo  secure  a  constant  level,  whereas 
this  is  not  the  thing  desired.  If  consider- 
able Moat  movement  is  required  to  admit 
the  proper  amount  of  gasoline,  this  varies 
the  gasoline  level,  as  will  readily  be  seen, 
while  if  the  gasoline  passages  are  not  ab- 
iionnaliy  large  the  friction  therein  can  re- 
tard the  passage  of  liquid  substantially  as 
the  friction  in  the  air  passages  retards  the 
fiow  of  air.  Just  what  produces  the  de- 
sired result  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  have  had 
mixers  which  produced  too  rich  a  mixture 
at  low  speeds  and  not  rich  enough  at  high 
speed  without  a  complicated  governing  ap- 
paratus, although  Ihc  writer  patented  a 
spring  valve  arrangement  several  years  ago 
for  admitting  an  increased  quantity  of  air 
at  high  speeds. 

The  crying  need  in  automobile  design  toi 
day    is    greater    >implicity,   and    any    move- 
ment   toward    more   complexity    should   be 
avoided,  unless  there  is  a  decided  and  well 
proven  advantage 

ChAS.   E,    DlRYEA. 


A  Prospective  Buyer 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  bulk  of  current  automobile  literature 
comes  from  the  pens  of  engineers,  ownei 
and    operators.      A     brief    conimunicattoi 
from  a  representative  of  the  grand  army  ol 
prospective  buyers  may  be  novel,  and  pos- 
sibly not  entirely  devoid   of  interest. 

Have  I  the  aiitimiohile  fever?  Well,  you 
will  be  belter  (jualified  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion after  reading  what  follows.  My  life 
consisls  of  two  twenty-one  year  periods: 
the  first  largely  devoted  lo  the  preparation 
for,  and  the  second  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Now  you  know  who  I  am.  what  1 
am.  and.  for  that  matter,  how  old  I  am. 
Since  this  is  my  first  offense  m  the  way  oi 
a  contribution  to  automobile  literature, 
the  introduction  does  not  appear  super- 
fltious. 

At  the  1896  Stale  Fair  held  in  my  n»- 
tivc  city  I  viewed  with  intense  interest  two 
types  of  the  automobile,  products  of  a  novfi 
well    known    firm.      During   the   six  ya 
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hich    have    elapsed    I    have  observed   ihc 
!ciw      but      ceriain     dcvclopmeni     oi     the 
rsclcs&   vehicle,   never  losing  an   oppor- 
ity  to  Icarn    what   I   might   from   every 
ssiblc  source.     Being  one  of  that  uncer- 
iti    class  known  as   self  made   men,   and 
set  enjoying  nuinliership   in   gnnd  stand - 
ig  in  a  still  broader  class,  which  embraces 
I    those   not   blessed   with   a   superabund- 
icc    of   wurMly    goods,    I    have    not   con- 
butcd    lo   the   automobile   industry    as    I 
,t>uld  had  my  lot  been  otherwise.     I   re- 
et  knowing  that  some  of  my  class  envy 
e  wealthy.     This  is  wrong,  and  savors  of 
rrowmindedness.        When     my     wealthy 
ighbor    parts    with    one,    two    or    more 
lousand    dollars    for    a    horseless    veiiiclc, 
cjwing  all  the  while  he  will  not  get  value 
cived,   my   admiration,  not  envy,   is  ex- 
ted.     Every  dollar  of  money  so  expended 
les  just  so  far  toward  developing  an  in- 
siry  from  which  f  fully  expect  to  profit 
due  time.     My  attitude  of  apparent  sel- 
hnrss  is  at  least  pardonable. 
1   have   heard   luxury   ticfincd   as   "sonic- 
iing  we  do  not  want   until  we  see  others 
ve   it."     We   doctors   got    on    peacefully. 
icasantly  and  some  prosperotisly  long  bc- 
ife    the    automobile    was    invented.     Now, 
ing  others  have  ibem.  our  attention  is 
luturally  attracted,  and   we  also  desire  the 
ileasurc  and  profits  of  possession. 
The  horse  is  a  success  and  not  one  woidd 
so  foolish  as  to  deny  it.     Of  course  he 
to    be    fed.    groomed    and    shod.      He 
;h(cns  at  the  cars,  does  not  always  stand 
lilchcd  well,  has  the  colic,  goes  lame,  and 
Ibe  bit  may  short  circuit  whh  his  teeth  and 
be  may  run  away,  but   centuries   of  ednca- 
liitTi  lo  these  admitted  shorlcumings  tend  to 
,l«ake     us     unmindful    of     them.     Notwith- 
mding  all  this,  the  horse  is  a  recognized 
iticccss   in   all  climates  and   seasons.    Can 
c  say  *o  much  for  the  automobile?  There 
but    one    answer — **No."     Again,    could 
;ifr  expect  the  horseless  vehicle  to  be  made 
rfccl    in    a    little    mure    than    a    decade? 
this  question   the  same  answer   applies, 
o  me.   recognized   progress   in   this   work 
has  l»een   nothing  less  than  marvelous.     To 
me  it   further  appears  that  we  will  be  com- 
I>elle<l  lo  wail  only  a  short  lime  for  a  prac- 
ijcally    perfect    automobile.     Some    may    be 
iciently   ignorant  and   enthusiastic  as  to 
claim  so  much  for  the  present  construction. 
Iwit  the  erroneous  idea  will  be  prnmptly  ami 
thoroughly   removed  by  ownership  anil  np- 
•Watmg,    and   by    following   the   advice   eni- 
Vidied    in    a    familiar   quotation :    "Ask    the 
man  who  owns  one." 

That  human  nature  prevails  in  the  owner 
<A  an  automobile  no  one  has  a  right  U* 
qncstion.  It  is  quite  natural  therefore  for 
an  owner  lo  confess  with  much  rehictance 
imperfections  in  the  vehicle  he  has  selected 
wd  purchased.  There  are  exceptions  li> 
(hi*  rule,  and,  as  one.  I  wish  to  cite  Mr. 
Damon.  At  first  one  might  <lo  this  gen- 
tleman an  injustice  by  misjudging  his  at- 
titude. To  me  his  several  articles  which 
^ivt  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  this 
valtwhle   cducatory    journal    have    nint    only 


been  iree  trom  objection  but  laden  with 
wholesome  knowledge.  !  dare  say  not  a 
smgle  prospective  buyer  will  l>e  side- 
tracked by  any  of  the  facts  he  has  so  con- 
scientiously set  forth.  I  maintain  it  is  bet- 
ter to  let  us  prospective  buyers  know  the 
worst,  then  we  will  be  prepared  for  trouble, 
and  our  di.^iappointnient  will  be  according- 
ly lempercd. 

The  automobile  is  not  yet  perfected  for 
certain  purposes.  As  a  summer  vehicle  for 
pleasure  in  its  present  stale  it  is  not  far 
from  being  practical,  and  serves  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  I  understand  lull  well  man- 
ufacturers have  in  the  past  had  no  diHiculty 
in  disposing  of  their  output  such  as  it  was; 
hence.  I  presume  the  neglect  shown 
toward  any  effort  to  produce  a  machine  lor 
practical  every  day  use.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  one  maker  lo  a  useless  and  avoid- 
able eyesore  on  his  product,  and  his  rc- 
>ponse  was,  in  substance,  that  st>  long  as 
lie  could  not  keep  up  with  orders  no  a<i- 
ditional  expense  would  be  made  to  cover 
up  eyesores.  In  due  time  competitivm  and 
a  settled  condition  oi  the  business  of  au- 
tomobile building  will  correct  many  such 
evils,  and  force  makers  to  superior  work; 
in  other  words,  the  fittest  will  survive  as  it 
should. 

That  automobiles  are  not  yet  suHicicntly 
perfected  to  satisfy  ilio  physician's  demand, 
I  verily  believe.  Three  months  ago  one 
could  scarcely  drive  a  block  in  this  city 
without  meeting  or  being  pas.sed  by  at 
least  one  of  the  forty  or  more  automobiles 
owned  in  Columbus.  Today  in  my  drives 
1  saw  one  only  in  ii>e.  This  same  day  I 
have  talked  with  two  physicians  who  are 
owners,  and  learned  that  one  had  "froze 
up"  and  the  other  had  lubrication  trouble, 
■md  bcath  machines  were  out  of  service. 
The  question  arises:  Were  those  people 
whom  I  observed  in  September  all  driving 
their  automobiles  jusl  for  pleasure?  Were 
not  some  of  them  making  use  of  their  ma- 
chines for  business  ptirpi>sc>?  If  the  latter, 
why  are  they  not  now  in  use?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  the  winter  machine,  the 
every  day  in  the  year  machine,  is  not  yet 
made.  From  my  viewpoint  I  think  it  un- 
wise and  wrong  for  manufacturers  to  say 
at  present,  in  substance,  that  all  seasons 
are  the  same  to  their  product. 

r  have  some  money  which,  if  y(tu  will 
pardon  the  expression.  I  am  fairly  itching 
tf>  exchange  for  an  aiitomohlle.  I  am  even 
willing  to  make  the  exception  to  a  rigid 
rule  ••f  hiisiness,  and  accept  in  exchange 
what  1  know  to  he  less  than  value  received. 
I  do  not  even  desire  lo  displace  or  replace 
my  horses.  I  do  not  demand  of  the  maker 
a  perfect  machine.  However.  I  t\n  want  a 
vehicle  which  will  not  require  a  major  por- 
tion of  my  income  to  maintain,  an  J  one 
which  u-tll  approacli  at  least  the  usefulness 
of  a  Kf>od   horse. 

For    my   purpose,   which    is    not    touring 
the  country,  but   for  daily  use  as  a  ready, 
convenient  and  comfortable  means  of  trans- 
portation  -iuch   as  is  required  by  a  practi 
tinner    r\i    medicine.    1    believe    a    medium 


weight  gasoline  machine  best  suited.  Fully 
appreciating  >team  as  a  power,  and  know- 
ing full  well  chat  the  last  word  ha>  not 
been  said  in  its  favor,  I  nevertheless  can- 
not harnioni/e  the  same  with  the  winter 
season.  The  electric  vehicle  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, fully  ahreasl  with  others  in  pomi  of 
perfection,  hut  as  yet  has  the  disadvantage 
of  to(t  short  a  radius.  Kxcliiding  steam 
and  electricity,  the  internal  combLisiion 
power  is  determined  upon  for  reasons  set 
forth  above.  The  designer  of  my  machine 
need  not  hold  fast  to  the  lines  of  the  or- 
dinary carriage,  since  the  le.ss  it  ajipears 
like  a  horseless  buggy  the  better  1  wdl  be 
pleased.  Just  why  a  so  called  automobile, 
in  reality  a  road  locomotive,  a  veritable 
machine  first,  last  and  all  the  tune,  should 
be  made  to  Iix>k  like  a  horseless  buggy  is 
a  mystery  far  too  deep  for  my  understand- 
ing. 

In  making  a  bow  after  my  first  appear- 
ance in  automobile  print,  I  express  hope 
thai  the  Uamons.  Clonghs  and  others  will 
keep  lip  the  good  work,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute toward  my  intelligent  selection  of  a 
igoj  auiomohile  F-  Z.  M.\kk. 


«'  A  Personal   Ideal.*' 

Editor  HoRSEi^ss  Age  : 

Kcsponding  to  Albert  L.  Clough's  inter- 
esting article  in  the  issue  of  December  31, 
describing  a  personal  ideal.  I  would  like 
10  Slate  some  of  the  points  as  to  which  I 
agree  or  differ  with  him. 

While  agreeing  with  him  as  to  strength 
and  quality  of  materials  and  construction 
throughout,  and  especially  oi  the  running 
gear  an<l  brakes.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  a  vehicle  intended  to  carry  only 
two  people  and  to  be  run  within  reasona-" 
ble  limits  of*speed.  to  be  so  large  or  heavy. 
A  wheel  base  of  6  feel  and  standard  gauge 
should  be  ample. 

His  idea  as  to  springs  strikes  me  as  cor- 
rect, and  I  would  add  that  in  my  opinion  it 
w(tuld  be  better  tu  use  thinner  leaves,  and 
more  of  them. 

By  all  means  use  roller  bearings  for  the 
live  axle  and  front  wheels.  If  the  differ- 
ential is  put  outside  rd  the  springs  a  tube 
can  encase  the  rear  live  axle,  and  only  two 
bearings  are  necessary.  This  will  not  only 
make  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  chain 
but  also  to  enclose  it.  which  latter  is  really  h 
essentia].  ^M 

My  *)wn  inclination,  based  on  use,  is  to 
sohd  rubber  tires  oi  ample  dimensions  for 
the  weight  to  be  carried.  I  believe  in 
large  wheels,  as  they  ride  easier,  and.  in 
conjunction  wiiii  smaller  tires,  raise  little 
dust. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  making  the 
steering  gear  irreversible  on  a  vcfiicle  to 
be  run  at  ordinary  speeds,  and  doubt  its 
advisability.  A  sufhcienlly  reduced  rack 
and  gear  arrangement  is  not  at  all  tiring, 
and  has  ad\antages. 

The  arrangement  of  brakes  meei.s  with 
my  own  views  exactly.  I  also  am  in  favor 
of  the  double  opposed  cylinder  engine,  but 
cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
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adapted  tor  use  in  trout  under  the  bonnet 
a&  well  a&  further  hack;  both  methods  ui 
UiiinK  have  their  advantages.  With  a 
Ughicr  vehicle  it  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  have  so  large  an  engine,  even  with 
the  extreme  speed  limited  to  i.ooo  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  But  why  use  mechan- 
ically operated  inlet  valves?  It  is  an  added 
complication,  and  the  valves  are  subjected 
to  much  greater  stresses  than  the  auto- 
matic. The  valves  should  he  large,  but  not 
any  larger  than  necessary,  for  obvious 
reasons.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that 
cylinder  and  head  should  be  cast  integral. 
A  packed  joint  is  an  abomination  on  an 
intcnial  combustion  engine,  but  there  is 
no  difficulty  with  heads  fastened  with  a 
ground  joint.  With  the  head  separate  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  cylinder 
back  of  the  piston,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  take  out  pieces  of  broken  ig- 
nition plugs  and  lo  clean  out  the  carbon- 
ized oil.  Besides.  I  can  see  no  advantage 
in  having  the  head  water  jacketed;  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  allows  a  quicker  cooling  of 
the  exploded  charge  and  therefore  loss  of 
power,  I  think  it  a  disadvantage. 

I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  Ignition  autoniaticaily.  accord- 
ing to  the  speed,  as  tliia  precludes  getting 
the  advantage  of  advance  ignition  just 
when  most  needed:  ior  I  have  found  that 
even  when  the  motor  was  running  very 
slow  in  taking  a  grade  I  could  get  a 
great  deal  more  power  by  advancing  the 
ignition  up  to  about  one-eighth  revolution 
of  the  crank  shaft,  and  thus  save  going  on 
the  second  speed.  Witli  automatic  regu- 
lation I  would  be  Io!^ing  power  all  the  time 
in  such  a  case. 

Why  use  two  coils  where  one  will  answer 
every  purpose?  Of  course  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  having  two  carburetors,  but  one  answers 
every  ptirpose. 

Why  control  the  intake  by  the  inlet 
valves?  Tt  must  certainly  be  a  more  com- 
plicated arrangement  than  doing  it  with  a 
throttle  valve,  and  the  result  must  be 
identical.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
change  the  speed  and  power  of  the  motor 
is  by  a  combination  of  the  exhaust  and  ig- 
nition control. 

His  conception  of  a  transmission  tallies 
with  mine,  but  it  should  have  roller  bear- 
ings, with  hardened  steel  sleeves  through- 
out. 

There  \%  no  doubt  that  for  general  use 
some  positive  method  of  lubrication,  ac- 
cording to  speed,  shotdd  be  devised,  but 
an  improperly  adjusted  mechanical  oiler 
is  about  as  bad  as  a  multitude  sight  feed 
oiler  not  adjusted  properly  to  the  grade  of 
oil  used. 

There  should  be  no  necessity  for  the  ve- 
hicle weighing  more  than  say  1.200  pounds 
if  intended  for  only  two  passenger*,  hut  if 
intended  to  carry  more  at  times  additional 
weight  could  well  be  added. 

St.   Rtiss. 

[While  most  of  the  points  considered  by 
our  correspondent  touch  nn  debatalile 
ground,  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  mis- 


taken in  regard  to  automatic  control  oi  ig- 
nition. There  is  for  each  speed  01  the 
engine  a  point  of  ignition  which  will  resuU 
in  maximum  power.  And  an  automatic 
governor  would  always  cause  the  ignition 
to  occur  at  this  point.  IE  he  has  been  able 
to  accelerate  his  engine  while  running  slow 
on  a  hill  the  only  explanation  is  that  ig- 
nition occurred  too  late — later  than  it 
would  have  with  an  automatic  governor 
properly  adjusted. — Eu.J 


A  Trip    into  the  Yo^emite  Valley. 

Editor  HoRSEXEss  Age: 

Thinking  a  letter  of  the  experiences  of  a 
"wild  and  woolly"  Westerner,  a  cattle  man 
at  that,  might  be  interesting  to  some  read- 
ers, I  shall  join  the  experience  meeting  this 
evening  and  tell  you  of  some  of  my  joys 
and  sorrows  with  the  capricious  horseless 
carriage. 

I  vv'ill  commence  by  stating  that  my  ex- 
perience has  not  been  a  path  of  roses,  for 
I  have  had  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Neither 
my  early  training  nor  my  feminine  friends 
kept  me  from  using  language  at  times  not 
appropriate  for  the  Sunday  school  or  prayer 
meeting.  Bm  with  all  my  annoyances  with 
the  fickle  aulo  1  enjoy  it  more  today  than 
ever  before,  and  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  trouble  generally  lies 
more  with  the  operator  than  the  machine. 

Of  course.  I  admit  that  all  machines  give 
trouble:  some  more  than  others,  but  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  be  towed  in  or 
hung  up  on  the  road  any  length  of  time  if 
you  are  th<>rough]y  acquainted  with  ji^ur 
machine. 

Though  I  have  plenty  of  horses,  l>oth 
riding  and  driving.  I  could  not  resist  buy- 
ing an  automobile  after  taking  my  first  ride 
in  one.  Robin  Damon  states  it  but  mildly 
when  he  says  a  man  with  the  auto  fever  is 
worse  than  n  victim  of  drink.  Some  may 
think  Mr.  Damon  is  talking  through  his 
Panama  in  his  articles  on  automobiles,  but 
no  one  after  running  an  auto  5,000  or  6.000 
miles  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over  all 
kinds  of  roads  will  distrust  him. 

My  home  is  the  second  nearest  railroad 
point  lo  Vo>cniitc  Valley  and  I  saw  many 
of  the  well  advertised  little  rnnahiMit*;  and 
big  road  rollers  pass  thn^ugh  my  liiilc  town 
on  their  way  to  the  Wonderland.  How 
they  glided  along  our  level  roads  with  their 
polished  bodies  and  shining  nickel !  But 
"what  a  differt-ncc  in  the  morning"  when 
ihey  returned.  Few  ever  made  the  triii. 
and  the  full  truth  vi-as  never  told  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  few  that  did. 

The  experiences  of  some  of  the  machines 
caused  me  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  light 
runabout,  as  it  seemed  the  big  fellows  were 
not  what  they  were  cracked  up  to  be,  T 
had  long  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Horsk- 
LESs  Age,  and  before  taking  the  final  leap 
I  wrote  to  every  company  advertised  in  it 
selling  automobiles. 

The  letters,  circulars  and  catalogues 
came  in  due  lime,  and  each  lold  of  the  su- 
perior merits  of  its  machine.     .Ml  that  was 


nccc:isary  lu  do  with  any  of  them  was  to 
push  a  lever  gCntly  or  turn  a  crank  and 
tlie  machine  did  the  rest. 

I  was  m  total  bcwiidermcnt  what  to 
choose,  when  a  Ught  gasoline  runabout 
came  into  our  town,  operated  by  an  ex- 
pert, who  was  out  establishing  agencies  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  company 
building  this  machine,  it  had  come  a  long 
way,  through  mud  and  rain,  and  had  made 
a  splendid  record  Of  this  I  was  aware, 
lor  I  had  kept  close  watch  on  its  move- 
ments. 

The  machine  had  nut  been  in  town  more 
than  twelve  hours  before  I  owned  it.  No 
little  tot  with  his  first  red  wagon  was  ever 
more  happy  than  I.  I.  of  course,  felt  quite 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  owner 
of  an  automobile  in  the  whole  county. 

Ail  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  for  a 
while,  though  f  ran  it  over  500  miles  the 
first  week  1  owned  the  machine.  Little 
troubles  happened  now  and  then,  but  they 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  I  always  went  to 
the  expert,  who  remained  in  town  a  week, 
and  he  very  willingly  set  everything  right. 

At  last  he  left,  and  all  kinds  of  trouble 
followed.  Not,  however,  until  four  of  us 
Stat  ted  with  two  machines  for  Yosemite 
Valley.  It  ii  only  about  85  miles,  but  up 
grade  nearly  all  the  way.  The  last  half  is 
a  toll  road,  kept  in  very  fair  shape,  but  the 
first  40  miles  is  something  terrible.  In 
some  places  the  road  passes  through 
streams  where  the  water  almost  covers  the 
28  inch  wheels.  There  is  also  deep  mud 
to  contend  with,  and  occasionally  dust  8 
inches  deep  on  a  12  per  cent,  grade.  We 
knew  all  this  before  starting,  but  it  did  not 
daunt  us. 

June  10  found  us  gliding  and  careering 
along  toward  the  great  Wonderland.  The 
first  few  miles  was  over  level  plains,  where 
we  could  put  the  machine  down  to  an  18 
mile  clip,  but  we  soon  came  to  the  bills. 
when  the  low  speed  clutch  was  thrown  in 
and  the  grating  of  gears  commenced, 
which  hardly  ever  ceased  except  on  a  down 
pitch. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail concerning  this  trip  with  the  time  \ 
have*  bin  will  state  that  neither  machine 
ever  reached  the  valley.  Not  because  they 
were  not  capable  of  climbing  the  grades, 
but  wc  took  no  extras  along.  We  had  hut 
a  week's  leave,  and  could  not  wait  for  the 
parts  to  come  from  San  Francisco,  which 
would  take  several  days,  as  they  had  to 
come  part  of  the  way  by  stage.  Wc  took 
the  stage  into  the  valley  and  spent  a  few 
days,  and  when  the  parts  arrived  repaired 
our  antes  and  returned  home. 

There  was  one  automobile  in  the  valley, 
a  steam  rig.  The  operator  told  us  he  had 
been  two  weeks  making  the  85  miles,  be- 
cause of  waiting  for  parts.  This  same  gen- 
tleman took  the  first  automobile  into  the 
valley.  His  picture  may  be  seen  in  the 
company's  igoi  catalogue  In  several  dif- 
ferent po.<;itions.  tn  one  place  on  the 
Fallen  Nfnnarcb,  the  largest  tree  in  the 
world:  in  another  place  he  is  shown  on  the 
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and  liail  a  Imik-r  iiiailc  by  iIk-  Hutli»ii>.  tire 
rngiiit*  niantifaclurers.  ni  WaUTt'ord.  N.  Y. 
After  my  buggy  was  Ijuih  ihc  State  oi 
Wisconsin  offered  a  prize  of  $io.ocx>  ior  ihc 
steam  road  wagon  that  would  accomplish 
certain  corulttions.  A.  Frand.  of  Osh- 
kosh.  Wi?.,  who  at  ihar  time  had  charge 
i-kt  my  iteani  hnggy.  Iniilt  the  steamer 
"Oshko.sh"  rind  took  the  prize. 

J.  W    C  AwiiAKT,  M     n. 


Success  Depends  Upon  LittleThing^s. 

r.dittyr  Horseless  Age: 

I  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  gel  in;n 
tronhle    with    an    automobile.      Like    some 


others  of  your  leaders^,  I've  had  abuut 
the  troubles  one  ought  to  have.  Still.  I'm 
in  to  May,  for  I  have  hopes  thai  "s«jnic 
lime"  in  the  near  futu*-e  some  firm  or  in- 
dividual will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
"r.ooo  and  not  the  T'  is  to  be  catered  and 
listened  tn  in  the  final  construction  of  an 
autotnohilc  that  will  serve  the  practical  and 
daily  purpose  of  the  said  i.ooo.  Faulty 
constrnctii;n  and  carelejisness  in  details 
about  sum  up  the  whole  thing,  I  think. 
My  errors  have  no  doubi  been  numerous. 
but  I'm  always  willing  to  pay  lor  them,  and 
perhaps  1  ought  to  be  charitable  towarjB 
the  other  lellow.  Success  or  failure  de-^B 
pend  upon  little  things,  and  mantifaciurers. 
in  my  opinion,  have  not  attended  to  the  liu 
tle  things  quite  as  well  as  our  good  monc| 
>liould  merit.  First  a  steamer,  now  a  gaso 
line  i-arriagc.  Which  do  I  prefer?  Gas 
line,  by  all  odd>  I'm  thoroughly  well  con- 
vinced I  have  a  good  carriage,  hut  I  filled 
in  tlic  details  and  made  it  so.        B.  F.  B. 

New  Clubhouse  of  the  A.  C    O. 

B.  and  I. 

The  British  Autimiubile  Club,  which  now 
cUiiin>  tn  hold  niunerioal  supremacy  among 
the  automobile  clubs  of  the  world,  some 
time  ago  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  its 
rapid  growth,  to  remove  its  headquarters 
ta  a  more  spacious  locality  and  strcured 
mw  premises  at  1 19  Piccadilly.  London. 
I  hi-   new   clubhouse   was  opi*ned   to    mem- 
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oil  Ucctnilicr  4  last.  We  reproduce 
irith  bi>nie  photos  of  vnrious  rooms  in 
lew   clubhouse   for   which   we  are    in- 

M    lo    Messrs.    A.    J.    Campbell    &    E. 

k    photographers,    17    Chcapsidc,    Lon- 

the  ground   fioor  of  the   building  is 
rill  rtMjm  with  silver  grill.   A  rich  Tur- 
>n>rt,  plain  red.  tape&trj-  curtains,  and 
nely  comfortable  oak  armchairs,  with 
and    backs   upholstered    in    morocco, 
the    chief    furnishings   of   this    r(»om, 
runs  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
I^JU^e.     Besides,  there  are  coffee  tables, 
IS.  etc..  of  oak,  with  other  usual  equip- 
to  be  found  in   a  first  class  dining 

chief  room,  the  <:moking  and  reading 

lib  room,  ts  on  the  first  floor,  al^o  run- 

\  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  build- 

|,  Covered  with  fire  green  Kirman  carpets, 

green    tapestry    curtains    10    match. 

fare  luxurious  settees,  easy  chairs,  and 

ring  chairs,  scattered  a1x>iit  in  free  and 

'groups,  all  upholstered  in  sealing  wax 

[morocco,     fiandsonic    Sjianish    mahog- 

ahles  brx>k  tables,  etc..  shelter  numer- 

|periodicals.  books  and  photographs  of 

automobile,    to    satisfy    the    varied 

of    the    most    ardent    lovers    of    the 

lUcss  vehicle. 

Ijoining    the   clubroom   is   the    writing 

furnished  similarly  to  the  former. 

halt  and  staircase  are  entered  from 

ibule    opening   into   Piccadilly.      The 

IS   entirely   covered   with   a   very  fine 

fy  earjwt   in   a   rich   red   cfiloring,   the 

carpet     bemg     to     match.     Smoking 

in  oak.  with  shaped  wond  >eats  and 

Upholstered  in  morocco,  a  Chesterfield 

with   deeply  sprung   seal  in   morocco 

;vnul  oak  smoking  tables  give  the  en* 

hall   a  pleasing  appearance  of  com- 

;  brdrotini*.  m  the  upper  part  of  the 
HJ*e  are  comfortably  furnished  with 
iird«iteads.  gfirwl  bedding,  commodious 
[»be».  with  -sliding  trays  and  drawer>, 
t  tbv  «»lher  necessary  equipments  to 
id  in  4  first  class  club  bedroom. 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
rcland  is  most  progressive  in  its  pol- 
il  ha**  recently  acquired  very  well 
Mvery  stables  situate  just  at  the 
pf  the  flub  i»reniise>.  Several  tbou- 
^ounds  arc  to  Iw  expended  ui  the  al- 
n  oi  these  additional  pf^mises  lo 
tfacm  for  the  storage  of  the  motor 
'.9  i»f  the  club  members.  The  large 
tl  »tnfT  which  is  required  to  carry  out 
r»rkof  the  club  as  a  society  of  encour- 
Bt  <**dl  also  be  housed  in  these  prcm- 
hcTc  there  will  further  be  provided 
cttts  bathrvHmi^,  a  stnall  gymnasitmi 
c  use  of  members,  mess  rooms  and 
nc  fX/tn?  for  members'  mechanics. 
«nTa.ll  workshop,  with  the  necessary 
The  following  photos  show  the  dining 
the  reading  room  and  conmiittce 
fc^peciively.  and  together  the  photos 
gocid  idea  of  the  fine  appointments 
premise"  of  the  club. 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


Pierce   1903  Models. 

For  the  too3  season  the  George  N.  Pierce 
Company  is  manufacturing  two  styles  of 
motorctto  and  a  mc-diuin  weight  touring 
car  fitted  with  a  15  horse  power  duuble 
cyUnder  De  Dion  engine.  This  car  is  mod- 
eled on  French  lints  adapted  to  American 


oil  an  independent  angle  steel  frame,  so 
that  any  springing  of  the  under  frame  can- 
not affect  the  alignment  of  motor  and  gear. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  flexible  con- 
nection between  the  motor  and  transmis- 
sion box.  The  flywheel  is  located  outside 
the  crank  case  and  forms  the  single  cone 
clutch.  The  change  speed  gear  is  of  the 
Panhard  type  and  has  ball  bearings.  The 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  bevel  gear  drive 
«>n  the  rear  axle  by  a  flexible  shaft  with 
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conditions.  The  under  frame  is  of  heavy 
seamless  steel  tubing  thoroughly  trussed 
and  reinforced,  with  four  cross  stays  brazed 
into  heavy  lugs  on  the  side  tubes.  The 
motor   and   transmission   gear  are  carried 


universal   joints.      Wheel   steering   is  pro- 
vided, and  all  three  forward  speeds  and  the 
reverse  are  obtained  by  one  lever  on  the 
steering  column. 
The    wheel    base   is   81    inches   and    the 


tread  4  feet  6  inches.  The  weight 
machine  without  supplies  is  1.530  p 
and  with  supplies  1.650  pounds.  The 
cle  has  wood  wheels  32  inches  in  dia 
with  y/^  inch  tires  and  ball  bearing 
inch  balls)  on  the  rear  axle  ai 
the  front  wheels.  The  body  is  sup] 
on  four  long  semi-elliptic  springs, 
hub  brakes  are  provided  and  one  trai 
sion  shaft  brake,  all  double  acting.  / 
brakes  interlock  with  the  friction  < 
so  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  a 
the  engine  is  first  disconnected  aut 
ically.  The  water  lank  is  placed  in 
and  close  to  the  engine,  so  as  to  1 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  tt 
irulating  pump  to  a  minimum  Shou 
pump  (or  any  reason  fail  to  opera 
water  will  keep  on  circulating  by  th 
syphon  action.  The  car  has  a  rem* 
tonneau  for  two  persons  and  a  4 
front  seat  Spaces  for  baggage  and 
arc  provided  under  the  scats. 

Fig.  2  herewith  is  a  side  vew  of  tlj 
6  horse  power  Stanhope  motorctte,  ai 
following  illustrations  show  some  of 
tails.  This  machine  is  of  the  m 
weight  type,  weighing  900  pounds 
tanks  empty  and  r.ooo  pounds  with 
filled.  It  has  a  wheel  base  of  70  inch) 
a  wheel  gauge  of  54  inches.  The  len 
the  machine  over  all  is  8  feet  6  inchc 
width  over  mud  guards.  5  feet  8  inchi 
width  of  seat,  39  inches,  and  the  hei 
scat  from  ground,  43  inches.  Wood 
tery  wheels  arc  used  of  28  inches  dia 
running  on  ball  bearings  and  shod  ' 
inch  G.  &  J.  double  tube  tires. 

The  running  gear  is  of  peculiar  cot 
tion.  The  motor  and  transmissioi 
arc  supported    by   a   tubular   steel 
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*!iich  IS  attached  directly  to  the  tubular 
ixle  at  the  rear,  and  in  front  is  supported 
by  iwo  hiiJ  elliptic  springs  attached  to  the 
(font  axle  tube.  The  body  is  supported  at 
ihc  rear  by  two  full  elliptic  springs  and  in 
Iront  js  hinged  to  the  under  frame.  This 
type  of  construction  admits  of  a  direct  spur 
sear  dri\*e  at  the  high  speed,  and  the  gears 
ire  kept  running  in  an  oil  bath  in  a  dust- 
prrwf  case,  which  insures  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  transmission. 
The  motor  is  a  vertical  single  cylinder 
^Jii  3  9-16  inch  bore  and  4  5-16  inch  stroke, 
nniog  at  a  normal  speed  of  from  1,200  tu 
4,400  revolutions  per  minute.  It  has  a 
heavy  crank  shaft  and  mure  generously 
proportioned  bearings  than  are  usual 
wiih  thts  type  of  motor.  The  motor  is 
ui  the  usual  high  speed  type,  with  in- 
ternal flywheels,  automatic  intake  valve 
1  high  tension  electric  ignition,  with  mc- 
anical  trembler.  It  is  of  the  company's 
urn  manufacture.  T4ie  arrangement  of  the 
notor  and  its  various  appurtenances  is 
illuMratcd  in  Fig.  3.  The  carburetor  C 
(Longucmare)  is  of  the  constant  level 
•praying  type,  with  float.  The  gasoline 
unk  H  is  01  copper  and  has  a  capacity  of 
^yj  gallons,  which  is  claimed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  run  of  too  miles.  It  is  located 
below  ihc  seat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
couhng  water  is  carried  in  a  cylndrical  tank 
J  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  made  of  copper 
tnd  of  6  gallons  capacity.  The  circulation 
oi  the  water  is  by  thcrmo-^yplion  action 
lad  the  cooling  of  the  water  is  facilitated 
by  a  tubular  radiator  T  composed  of 
(t|tht  ^  inch  tubes  14  inches  long ; 
'  these  are  located  below  the  frame  in  front. 
^Wing  arranged  in  a  single  plane  at  an  in- 
jclmation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  3  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  a  tube  extends  lengthwise  cen- 
Llnlly  through  the  cylindrical  water  lank 
lind  tfiat  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  engine  has 
[topaii  ihrough  this  tube.  This  insures  the 
Iftir  Wing  heated  in  normal  operation  to  a 
I  practically  constant  temperature.  The  muf- 
[flcr  S  IS  also  mdicatcd  in  this  figure  and 
I  "ill  be  seen  to  be  of  a  common  and  simple 
l*yvi.  The  luhncatum  of  the  engine  is  ef- 
f^lcd  on  the  splash  system,  oil  being  fed 
to  the  crank  case  by  a  hand  pump,  of  which 
^  4n  illustration  is  shown  in  !■  ig.  4. 

This,  pump  is  built  into  the  i.heci  metal 
|0i!  reservoir  A,  which  is  5  inches  wide  and 
i  mchcs  high,  being  located  near  the  ver- 
al  seat  board.     The  oil  capacity  is  about 
'  starts.     B  denotes  the  tubular  pump  bar- 
.  which  extends  through  the  reservoir  at 
I  Miglc.     In  this  barrel  is  located  the  pis- 
C  on  the  piston  rod   D,   to  the  end  of 
*hich  is  fastened  the  handle  E.     The  piston 
I  passes  through  a  cap  to  the  pump  bar- 
>1.  by  which  it   is  guided.     The   pump  is 
bonded  with  ball  valves,  F  being  the  suc- 
I  valve  and  G  the  discharge  valve.    The 
Intler  is  held  down  to  its  seat  by  a  spring. 
|The  discharge  passage  of  the  pump  is  con- 
[  by  ific  union  H  to  the  pipe  K,  which 
adi  to  the  crank  case  of  the  motor.     The 
anille  of  the  pump  is  in  convenient  reach 


of  the  operator  and  the  latter  may  replen- 
ish the  oil  in  the  crank  case  while  the  ve- 
hicle is  in  motion  by  giving  a  few  strokes 
to  the  pump. 

THE    TRANSMISSION    GEAR. 

The  change  gear  provides  direct  drive 
on  the  high  gear,  a  hill  climbing  speed  by 
sun  and  planet  arrangement,  and  a  reverse 
by  chain  and  friction  wheels.  A  horizon- 
tal section  through  the  gear  and  part  of 
the  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  engine 
crank  shaft  A  is  connected  to  rhe  trans- 
mission shaft  B  by  the  positive  clutch  C. 
so  that  engine  and  transmission  shafts  al- 
ways turn  in  unison.  This  connection  pro- 
vides a  certain  flexibility,  thereby  avoid- 
ing binding  in  any  of  the  bearings.  Upon 
the  transmission  shaft  is  loosely  mounted 
ihc  steel  driving  pinion  D,  which  is  in 
mesh  with  the  bronze  gear  crown  E  of  the 
diflferential  gear  on  the  rear  axle.  Pinion 
D  is  formed  integral  with  a  radiat  t^ange 
F,  on  which  are  supported  at  opposite 
sides  two  studs,  G  and  H,  on  which  turn 
the  planetary  pinions  which  arc  in  mesh 
with  tlie  pinion  I  keyed  to  the  transmis- 
sion shaft,  and  also  with  the  teeth  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  drum  J.  This  drum 
has  a  bearing  on  the  hub  of  the  pinion  I 
and  is  further  steadied  in  running  by  an- 
other bearing  in  the  disk  plate  K.  which  is 
bolted  to  the  drum.  The  planetary  pin- 
ions are  thus  completely  enclosed.  The 
■  lUtcr  surface  of  the  flanges  at  the  joint  be- 
tween the  drum  and  disk  plate  form  a 
brake  surface,  to  which  a  brake  band  L 
may  be  applied.  The  outer  end  of  the 
drum  J  forms  a  member  of  a  friction 
clutch  of  the  expanding  block  type,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  shifting  collar  M  and 
the  lever  N.  A  coiled  spring  O  normally 
keeps  the  friction  chitch  disengaged.  It  is, 
of  course,  readily  understood  that  when 
the  friction  clutch  is  thrown  in  the  plane- 


tary gear  is  locked,  and  the  tran5mi<;sion 
from  the  transmission  shaft  to  the  rear 
axle  is  direct  through  the  sptir  pinion   D 


Fic.  4— Oil  Pump  and  Reservois. 

and  the  diflferential  gear  crown  E.  When 
the  gear  changing  lever  is  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  friction  clutch  is  dis- 
engaged and  the  brake  band  L  applied  to 
the  brake  surface  on  the  drum,  ihus  caus- 
ing the  power  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  planetary  train,  which  gives  a  reduc- 
tion of  speed  of  3  to  t. 

THE    REVERSE. 

The  reverse  motion  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  Renold  silent  chain  passing  over  the 
chain  sprockets  P  and  Q,  and  by  a  set  of 
grooved  friction  wheels  R  and  S.  The 
shaft  upon  which  the  sprocket  wheel  Q  and 
friction  wheel  R  arc  fastened  is  mounted 
in  p.n  eccentric  bearing  bushing  which  can 
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Fig.  3. — Diagram  or  Connections. 


be  slightly  rotated  by  means  of  a  pcd:il  lo- 
cated ncur  the  brake  pedal  and  tberefoie 
convenient  to  the  operator,  by  whith  means 
Uie  friction  wheels  arc  brought  into  driving 
conLict.  'I  he  friction  wheel  S  is  keyed  to 
the  spur  |.in:on  D  and  the  chain  sprocket  P 
forms  pan  of  the  positive  cluich  by  which 
the  engine  crank  shaft  and  the  transmission 
shaft  are  connected.  When  the  carnage  is 
reversed  tlic  change  gear  lever  is,  of  course, 
in  a  neutral  position  and  neither  the  fric- 
tion clutch  nor  the  brake  band  is  applied. 
The  drive  is  then  through  sprocket  P, 
sprocket  Q.  friction  wheel  R,  friction  wheel 
S,  pinion  D  and  the  differential  gear  E. 

The  differeniial  gear  is  of  the  spur  type 
and  of  special  construction.  The  web  of 
the  tnain  gear  is  located  centrally  with  re- 
gard to  the  face  of  the  gear,  and  the  hub 
of  the  main  gear  surrounds  the  hubs  of  the 
two  side  gears  T  and  U.  The  planetary 
pinions  are  arranged  symmetrically  with 
respect  to  the  web  of  the  main  gear.  The 
differeniial  gear  is  coiuiiletely  enclosed  and 
the  ca^c  is  filled  with  cup  grease.  The  rear 
axle  is  surrounded  by  steel  tubes  of  large 
diameter  and  thin  walls,  which  arc  rein- 
forced internally  at  the  differential  gear 
end.  The  change  speed  and  reversing 
gears  arc  separately  enclosed  in  sheet  metal 
cases. 


At  the  right  m  the  change  gear  box  will 
be  noticed  a  >prttcket  pinitm  V  and  a  plan- 
etary gear  W,  by  means  of  which  the  motor 
is  -started,  the  reduction  effected  through 
the  planetary  gear  rcfUicnig  the  manual  ef- 
fort required  for  starling.  It  will  be  ob- 
served thai  the  transmission  shaft  runs  on 
ball  bearings.  The  engine  and  iransmis*iinn 
gear  cases -are  hung  from  the  ttihular  frame 
by  hangers  and  tlie  transmission  gciir  can 
be  taken  down  without  di^tLlrbing  the  mo- 
tor, and  vice  versa.  All  the  mechanism  is 
mounted  on  the  tubular  frame,  which  is 
spring  supported  ih  front  and  directly  by 
the  rear  axle  in  the  rear.  When  the  brake 
is  thrown  on  or  any  of  the  gears  engage 
the  frame  rotates  slightly  about  the  rear 
axle,  thus  reducing  the  -^hock. 

The  carriage  is  provided  with  a  double 
acting  rear  axle.  d(juble  brake,  of  which 
two  views  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  brake 
drums  A  of  steel,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  at- 
tached to  the  wheel  hubs.  The  brake  com- 
prises two  bronze  shoes,  B  and  C,  which  arc 
pivoted  on  a  hracket  D  extending  down- 
wardly from  the  rear  axle  tube.  A  stud  E 
projects  parallel  with  the  rear  axle  from  a 
lug  on  this  bracket  above  the  reach  connec- 
tion. Through  the  end  of  this  stud  ex- 
tends a  guide  rod  F,  which  is  fastened  in 
the   lug.     Upon    this   guide   rod    there   arc 


two  coiled  springs.  G  and  H,  which 
normal  conditions  when  the  brake  is 
action  hold  the  upper  ends  of  the 
shoes  B  and  C  apart  and  the  shoc.<  01 
contact  with  the  brake  drum.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  brake  shoe  C  is  pil 
the  lever  1,  which  by  a  rod,  not  shown,, 
necls  with  the  brake  pe<lal  shown  in  F\ 
M  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shoe 
pivoted  the  cyclx^lt  J.  which  baa  a  si 
connection  with  the  lever  \  close  to  il' 
ler's  fulcrum.  I'his  arrangement  gi 
large  leverage  and  consequently  a  po 
brake. 

The  same  illustration  shows  some  ol 
details  of  the  rear  axle  con.struclionj 
represents  the  housing  of  the  ball  beai 
L  the  bearing  cup  and  M  the  cone.  I 
housing  of  the  bearings  is  fitted  insid<; 
rear  axle  lube  O.  The  end  of  this  till 
surrounded  by  the  bracket  piece  V,  w 
forms  a  support  of  the  brake  studs  and. 
a  means  of  attachment  for  the  frame  I 
the  latter  being  fitted  into  the  portioi 
The  metal  hub  of  the  wheel  is  of  ped 
construction,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
is  fastened  down  lo  the  axle  bj'  Wooi 
keys.  The  ball  bearings  are  provided 
dust  protectors  S  as  shown. 

The  vehicle  is  steered  by  a  lever  iri 
centre    post   between    the    two    passen 
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rfthcr  of  whom  can  run  the  car.     The  speed 
ever,  spark  and  gas  levers  are  al«o  manip- 

fttUtcd    from    there.     The   slow    speed   gear 
be  used  as  a  brake.    The  reverse  gear 

iU  actuated  by  a  foot   lever  adjoining  the 

rfoot  brake  lever. 

The  handle  for  starting  the  motor  is 
placed  m  a  convenient  position  and  a  simple 
arrangement  is  provided  for  lifting  the  ex- 
haust valve,  entirely  relieving  the  compres- 

!  SHMi.  so  that  starting  is  done  with  very  lit- 
tle effort  and  great  reliability. 
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Moocrs'    Hotor    Sleigh, 

The  >tctgh  uf  which  a  photo  is  shown 
herewith  was  built  by  W.  E.  Mooers, 
Goodwin*  Mills,  Mc.,  and  we  are  informed 
thit  it  U  the  lirst  motor  stetgh  built  in  chat 
]urt  of  the  country.  Tlie  weight  i>  about 
410  pounds  and  the  motive  power  is  fur- 
nithcd  by  a  2  horse  power,   water  C(X)led 

■  gastihne  engine,  the  speed  of  which  can  be 
aricd  from  1,000  to  1.500  revolutions  per 
minute.     The    engine    drives   a    two    speed 

Ifcir  with  separate  friction  clutches,  from 
»hich  the  jK»wer  is  transmitted  by  a  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  Baldwin  block  chain 
In  a  spur  wheel  behind  the  sleigh,  which  is 
held  down  in  the  snow  by  means  of  a  lever 
worked  \*y  the  foot.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
liriir  whcil  will  never  slip  when  the  snow 
Is  not  more  than  15  inches  deep.  The 
Vrbeel  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  pro- 
vided on  its  circumference  with  one-half 
inch  steel  forks.  When  the  sleigh  runs 
alimg  the  road  and  the  runners  arc  not 
I  iiJirrc  ihiin  a  foot  from  the  hard  bottom  of 
liit  road,  the  ?;Kir  wheel  will  go  down  into 
the  snow  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
hard  iMMtom,  which  will  prevent  it  from 
>Iippmg-  The  front  runner  is  shod  with 
i  inch  flat  steel  and  has  besides  a  half 
rowul  shoe  in  the  centre  to  prevent  slcw- 
mg.  A  speed  of  ah<:nit  12  miles  per  hour 
tan  \k  oblamed.  Calcium  chloride  is  used 
in  the  cooling  water  and  no  trouble  from 
frtczing  is  experienced  even  when  the 
thcrmnmetcr  stands  at  15  to  20*  below 
irro. 

This  photo  I?  of  the  sleigh  built  la:.t  year. 
The  only  trouble  that  was  experienced  with 
't.  we  arc  told,  was  that  there  wis  not 
F'wcr     eneitigh     for     all     conditions.     Mr. 
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Mooers  is  building  another  machine  this 
winter  with  a  number  of  improvements,  of 
which,  however,  no  ])hiilograph  has  yet 
been   taken. 


The  1903  Model  Rambler. 

Thnmas  B.  Jcffery  &l  Co..  Kenosha. 
Wis.,  have  just  brought  out  their  model 
"E"  Rambler  touring  car.  Although  there 
are  no  radical  changes  in  design  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  model,  improvements 
have  been  made  in  many  parts.  The  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  the  substitution 
of  wood  artillery  wheels  for  the  wire  sus- 
pension wheels  heretofore  used.  The  new 
wheels  ore  28  inches  in  diameter  and  shod 
with  3  inch  pneumatic  tires.  Brake  drums 
.ire  fastened  upon  the  hubs  of  these  wheels 
and  direct  rear  wheel  braking  is  thus  se- 
cured. The  wheels  have  twelve  spokes  and 
large  huti  rianges,  the  hubs  being  made  of 
steel. 

The  body  is  not  unlike  that  of  la.st  year's 
model,  but  the  rear  has  been  given  an  easy 
slop  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  bon- 
net lines.     A  solid  back   seat,   upholstered 


down  to  the  cushion,  has  been  substituted 
for  the  stick  seat  of  last  year's  model. 

The  wheel  base  has  been  increased  from 
72  to  78  inches,  and  the  tread  is  standard. 
The  body  is  2  inches  nearer  the  ground  and 
the  centre  <if  gravity  is  thus  lowered.  The 
transmission  gear,  remains  of  the  planetary 
type,  but  has  been  enclosed  to  make  it 
<Iust  and  water  proof,  and  the  arc  of 
movement  of  the  single  operating  lever 
has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  en- 
gine has  been  increased  in  size  and  is  now 
rated  at  5'i  horse  power. 

The  rear  axle  sprocket  is  now  made  in 
one  piece  with  the  differential  gear  casing, 
and  thrust  bearings  are  provided  on  the 
rear  axle  to  prevent  all  end  play.  The 
rear  axle  revolves  upon  four  sets  of  roller 
bearings;  the  front  wheels  upon  ball  bear- 
ings with  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  balls; 
both  axles  have  been  strengthened  and  the 
front  axle  is  reinforced  for  the  entire 
length. 

A  new  float  feed  carburetor,  which  has 
been  In  experimental  use  all  last  summer,  is 
now  being  fitted.    The  usual  Rambler  cool- 
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ing  system  has  been  retained,  but  the  res- 
ervoir has  been  increased  in  size  in  pro- 
portion with  the  engine  power,  and  has 
now  400  radiating  tubes. 

The  vehicle  now  has  two  independent 
brakes,  a  brake  on  the  transmission  and 
the  hub  brakes  already  referred  to.     The 


generally  accepted  models.  Mr.  Lyon  has 
driven  automobiles  since  the  lime  when 
every  operator  of  a  steam  carriage  had  to 
be  a  licensed  engineer  and  still  holds  his 
"engineer's  ticket." 

The  wide  separation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  power  system,  the  inaccessibility  of 


Lyon's  Arrangement  of  MAcniNEnv  and  Controlling  Devices. 


body  is  fastened  to  the  steel  frame  support* 
mg  the  machinery  by  three  bolts  and  can 
be  easily  removed  for  repairs.  The  steer- 
ing is  by  a  centre  lever,  hinged,  to  be  op- 
erated from  either  side.  The  ignition  is 
by  jump  spark  automatically  timed;  the 
gasoline  capacity  is  said  10  be  ample  for 
150  miles,  and  the  speed  of  the  carriage  is 
up  to  20  miles  per  hour  on  average  roads. 


E.    H.   Lyon's  Steam  Carriage. 

E.  M.  Lyon.  453  West  Twenty-fourth 
street.  New  York  city,  has  designed  and 
constructed  a  steam  automobile  in  which 
many  radical  departures  are  made  from  ihc 


the  engine  and  boiler,  the  exposure  of  the 
working  parts  to  dust  and  other  obvious 
disadvantages  of  steam  carriages  he  had 
used  led  Mr.  Lyon  to  .strike  out  for  him- 
self, and  with  the  assistance  of  his  chauf- 
feur. William  Conklin,  whom  Mr.  Lyons 
describes  as  a  "natural  genius,"  he  built  the 
machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. Engine,  boiler  and  running  gear 
are  all  of  the  type  commonly  found  in 
steam  carriages. 

The  14  inch  fire  tube  boiler  is  placed 
over  the  front  axle  under  a  bonnet,  the  rear 
bulkhead  of  which  forms  the  da.<;h)ioard. 
On  this  are  mounted  all  the  controlling  and 
regulating  appliances,   which   are  thus   im- 


mediately under  the  eye  of  the  operator  and 
at  the  same  time  close  to  the  boiler,  the 
piping  being  only  a  few  inches  in  length. 
A  Klinger  water  gauge  C  is  used,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  not  only  docs  away  with  the 
inconvenient  mirror,  but  also  renders  its 
indications  more  positive  than  would  be  the 
case  with  long  and  bent  piping.  The  throt- 
tle is  a  special  Crosby  valve,  which  opens 
fully  on  a  half  turn.  This  valve  is  so  placed 
that  a  continuation  of  its  stem  passes 
through  the  dashboard  and  terminates  in  a 
handle  A  just  in  front  of  the  driver  The 
present  somewhat  crude  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  a  straight  rod  with  a  short  cross- 
piece  at  the  end,  Mr.  Lyon  states,  will  be 
replaced  by  a  spade  handle  and  a  knuckle 
joint  which  will  allow  the  rod  to  drop 
down  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use- 

The  reversing  gear  handle  B  is  at  the 
lop  of  the  dash  in  the  centre  and  is  alsM 
within  easy  reach.  The  Locke  regulator 
R  is  enlircly  in  sight,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  burner  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
The  Moore  combination  water  and  oil 
pump  D  is  placed  close  to  the  base  of  the 
boiler  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  bonnet 
and  is  accessible  through  a  hinged  door  L 
(See  illustration.)  The  right  hand  front 
corner  of  the  bonnet  is  occupied  by  the 
muffler,  from  which  the  exhaust  is  led  to 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  carriage. 

The  smoke  flues  F  are  just  in  front  of 
the  dash  at  the  (op  of  the  hood.  For  some 
reason  the  heat  and  gases  thrown  out  are 
carried  downward  and  outward  and  not 
into  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  as  would 
seem  probable  at  first  sight. 

The  engine  E.  to  quote  Mr.  Lyon,  is 
"stuck  on"  the  front  of  the  hood,  and  is 
covered  and  protected  by  a  light  sheet 
metal  casing,  which  is  easily  removable. 
Power  is  transmitted  to  the  rear  axle  by  a 
long  chain  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
carriage.  Sheaves  of  lignum  vit^  are 
placed  midway  between  the  sprockets  to 
prevent   slack   and   whipping.      This   long 


Front  and  Side  Views  of  E.  H.  Lvon's  Steam  Carriage. 
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bun.  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
disadvantage,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
designer,  proved  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  carriage.  It  appears  to  give  enough 
<o  cusliion  the  power  impulses  of  the  cn- 
r.gjne,  not  only  preventing  the  pulsations 
being  felt  by  the  occupants,  but  also  casing 
the  sudden  strains  on  the  engine  bearings. 
tn  proof  of  this  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  since 

Ibis  new  carriage  has  been  in  use  he  has 
only  had  occasion  to  adjust  the  bearings 
two  or  three  times,  while  in  the  same  time 
the  hearings  of  an  engine  in  the  usual  po- 
sition in  another  of  his  e>teaniers  have  re- 
quired renewing  twice. 
The  engine  may  be  removed  in  a  very 
lew  minutes  by  disconnecting  a  few  unions 
and  withdrawing  a  pin.  and  incase  repairs 
arc  required  a  spare  engine  may  be  substi- 
tuted, the  whole  operation  uf  changing  en- 
I fines  nut  requiring  over  twenty  minutes. 
In  touring  a  spare  engine  could  be  carried 
for  use  in  ca^c  of  necessity  and  a  change 
nude  at  any  time  or  place,  a  wrench  being 
the  rinly  tool  required. 

■  The  vehicle  is  a  two  seated  one.  the  back 
4tAt  overhanging  the  rear  wheels,  and,  with 
the  novel  disposition  of  the  power,  giving 
a  tomcwhat  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
Irtut  ensemble.  The  fuel  tank  {4]/^  gallons) 
b  hung  under  the  body  in  the  rear,  while 
the  water  tank  (32  gallons)  is  under  the 
(root  seat.  The  space  under  the  back  seat 
li  thus  left  clear  for  storage  or  for  extra 
unks. 

Ko  patents  have  been  taken  out.  the  de- 
signer's sole  object  being  to  construct  an 
auiomobile  which  would  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements. Regular  stock  parts  were  used 
ihroughoul  and  nothing  is  made  specially. 

The  chief  advantages   claimed   are  caster 

ruling  and  smoother  motion;  longer  life  of 

nigine.  cic;  extreme  accessibility,  all  parts 

being  on  the  outside  where  they  can  be  got 

ai,  and  absolutely  nothing  hidden  away  in 

'       the  interior;  fire  unaffected  by  the  highest 

I        ffinds    and     impossibility    of    freezing    up. 

I        cvrn    in     below    zero    weather,    everything 

being  hot  and  "alive." 

Mr,  Lyon  intends  building  another  ma- 
chine which  will  differ  from  the  present  one 
ooly  in  the  matter  of  finish  and  a  few 
minor  details,  ihc  general  arrangement  leav- 
ir.e  nothing  to  be  desired.  Th(v  wheel  base 
*rU  lie  lengthened,  the  hood  will  be  reduced 
m  size  and  handsomely  curved,  and  the 
Smeral  outline  of  the  body  improved. 


I 


The  Centaur  Electric  Vehicle, 

The  Contaur  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  of 
Btiffalo,  X.  v.,  are  placing  upon  the  market 
11  riectric  vehicle  of  which  they  furnish 
til  the   following  description  : 

The  motors  employed  have  ball  bearings, 
4re  of  ample  capacity  and  will  sustain  with- 
out injury  of  any  kind  an  overload  of  too 
per  cent,  atwvc  their  normal  rating  for  one 
Hour,  and  will  commutatc  perfectly  up  to 
W  leaU  200  per  cent,  overload.  The  de- 
Mgn  has  been  carefully  worked  out  with  a 
view,  of  obtaining  low  current  consumption 


with  a  reasonable  weight.  Durability  also 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials, and  these  motors  have  been  operated 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  rough  service  with 
absolutely  no  attention,  and  in  general  little 
care  is  needed  other  than  to  properly  oil 
the  bearings. 

Recognizing  the  injurious  effects  of 
heavy  discharges  on  lK>th  the  capacity  and 
life  of  storage  batteries,  the  motors  have 
been  designed  to  give  a  higher  turning  mo- 
ment for  a  given  current  than  is  usual  in 
this  type  of  vehicles.  This  provides  the 
necessary  torque  or  pull  for  starting,  hill 
climbing  and  heavy  roads  without  necessi- 
tating a  discharge  of  current  harmful  to 
the  batteries.  The  motor  winding  is  ar- 
ranged in  two  halves,  allowing  of  a  four 
speed  series  parallel  system  of  control  and 
reducing  paralleling  of  the  batteries  to  a 
minimum.  The  weight  of  the  motor  is  sus- 
tained by  the  springs,  thus  protecting  it 
frum  the  jars  and  shocks  of  travel  over 
rough  roads. 

The  speed  reduction  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  brass  shrouded  rawhide  pinion 
meshing  with  a  bronze  gear  on  the  ball 
hearing  countershaft,  all  running  in  oil  in 
a  dus.1  proof  case  and  practically  noiseless. 
Power  is  transmitted  to  the  rear  axle  by  a 
roller  chain,  the  pull  oi  which  is  resisted 
by  adjustable  radius  rods  on  either  side. 

The  battery  consists  of  fourteen  large 
capacity  "Exide"  cells,  assembled  in  two 
trays  and  easily  accessible.  A  battery  in- 
dicating instrument  is  used  in  which  the 
complications  of  the  ordinary  ammeter  are 
eliminated.  .\  small  electric  bulb  k»cated 
just  above  this  instrument,  lighted  by  press- 
ing a  foot  button  in  the  floor  of  the  vehicle, 
enables  the  operator  to  plainly  read  the  in- 
strument when  riding  at  night.  The  in- 
*.trument  will  serve  as  a  check  against 
charging  stations,  since  it  enables  the  oper- 
ator to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
batteries  have  been  charged. 

Electric  lamps  are  fitted  on  each  side, 
throwing  the  lipht  ahead  and  on  cither  side 
and  also  showing  a  red  light  as  a  warning 
signal  to  any  vehicle  approaching  from  the 
rear.  The  lights  may  be  turned  on  or  off 
at  will.  The  steering  device  is  a  side  lever 
so  designed  as  to  telescope  when  not  in 
use.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  two 
positive,  double  acting  brakes  which,  when 
idle,  do  not  engage  with  or  rest  upon  the 
brake  drum,  and  either  ot  which  would  be 
effective  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the 
other.  A  locking  device  operated  by  the 
foot  enables  the  operator  to  set  the  brakes 
<o  that  the  vehicle  will  remain  in  position 
on  any  grade. 

The  controller  is  so  designed  as  to  be 
interlncking  at  the  point  between  forward 
and  reverse  to  avoid  unintentional  and  sud- 
den reversals  of  motor. 

The  cutout  switch  can  be  thrown  cither 
by  foot  or  hand  in  case  of  a  broken  con- 
troller handle  or  other  similar  unforeseen 
accident-  When  the  battery  is  l>eing 
charged  all  mninr  and  controller  circuits 
arc  "cut  out'*  so  that  any  interference  with 


the  controller,  motor  or  wiring  can  have  no 
damaging   effect.     The    vehicle    cannot    be 


operated  in   the  ah>cnce  of  the  special  key 
necessary  to  connect  the  current. 

The  suspension  of  the  body,  motor  and 
battery  is  such  that  the  maximum  weight 
is  supported  by  the  springs,  the  advantage 
of  which  with  respect  to  light  running 
qualities,  general  saving  of  tiros,  economy 
in  mechanical  upkeep,  etc..  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. 


*'  American  **    I^^nitlon    Apparatus. 

The  American  Coil  Company,  of  West 
Somerville.  Mass..  have  brought  out  for  the 
igo3  season  a  number  of  new  ignition  de-  ^M 
vices,  including  an  "automatic"  spark  coil,  ^ 
a  dynamo  and  a  pocket  ammeter.  The  au- 
tfimatic  coil  i^,  said  to  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  act  like  a  vibrator  coil  when 
the  engine  is  started  or  is  running  at  a  very 
slow  speed  and  as  a  plain  coil  without  any 
vibrator  when  the  engine  runs  at  norma! 
speed.  The  advantage  claimed  as  com- 
pared with  an  ordinary  vibrator  coil  is  that 
at  full  speed  the  circuit  need  not  l>e  closed 
as  lung  and  a  saving  in  current  iii  therefore 
effected,  Compared  with  the  ordinary 
plain  coil  the  advantage  of  a  shower  of 
sparks  in  starting  is  secured,  which  makes 
starting  more  certain. 

The  d>'namo  is  built  with  a  storage  bat- 
tery in  the  base,  which  is  kept  constantly 
charged  by  the  dynamo  and  admits  of 
Starting  ihc  engine  without  any  extra  bai- 
icrics.     The  dmiensions  of  the  base  of  the 


dynamo  are  iV^x4x6  inches.  The  dynamo 
with  battery  is  said  to  weigh  only  14 
pounds.  The  dynamo  t>earings  are  ring 
oiling.  The  machine  has  four  brushes;  no 
governing  pulley  is  used. 
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The  5intz   Gasoline  Tonn«au. 

We  give  herewith  two  illustrations  of  the 
car  built  by  Clark  Sinlz.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  to  which  we  referred  recently.     In 


two  angle  steel  supports  and  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  springs  which  absorb 
all  shock  in  starting  the  car.  The  trans- 
mission gears  arc  contained  in  an  oil  tight 


SiNTz  Gasoline  Tonneau. 


one  of  the  photos  the  car  is  shown  com 
plete  with  l>ody  but  without  mud  guards. 
and  the  other  photo  is  of  the  chassis.  This 
car  is  equipped  with  a  douhle  cylinder.  i6 
horse  power  gasoline  motor  and  has  a  three 
speed  forward  and  rcvcr>e  transmission. 
The  engine  and  transmission  are  carried  on 


casing  7?.^  inches  long  and  of  9!-^  inches 
diameter.  There  is  but  one  friction  clutch 
and  the  change  gear  and  clutch  are  both 
operated  by  the  lever  shown  at  the  right  side 
of  the  car.  Moving  this  lever  forward  and 
back  changes  the  gear,  and  moving  it  out- 
ward   engages     the     friction     clutch.     The 


gear  can  be  changed  from  high  speed  for-1 
ward  to  reverse  without  engaging  the  in-| 
termediatc  or  low  speed. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  constant  level 
type,  but  has  no  Boat.  Ignition  is  by  either 
touch  or  jump  spark  and  is  controlled  by  a 
lever  shown  on  top  of  the  stccrmg  post. 
The  throttle  lever  or  pedal  is  shown  at  the 
right  sidf  iti  steering  i)Ost  and  is  operated 
by  the  right  foot.  The  lubrication  is  by  a 
sight  feed  on  the  dash.  fl 

By  raising  the  hood  all  parts  of  the  en-  ™ 
gine  can   be  gotten  at,  and  by  raising  the 
Hoor   boards   the   transmission,   clutch    and 
water  pump  are  gotten  at.    There  is   said 
to    be   no   need    to    get    under    the    car    for^ 
any   repair   work.     The   water  is   circulated'^ 
by  a  rotary  pump,  which  is  direct  connected 
to  the  transmission   shaft. 

The  length  over  all  of  the  car  is  10  feel^ 
6  inches.    The  wheel  base  is  7  feet  and  tha 
tread      (outside)     4     feet     8     inches.     The] 
wheels  arc  36  inch,  of  wood,  artillery  type, 
and  the  tires  4  inch,  either  single  tube  ot\ 
clincher,    as    desired.     The    gasoline    tank 
holds  15  gallons  and  the  water  tank  10  gal- 
lons. I 

The  engine  is  claimed  to  develop  its  full 
rated  power  at  450  revolutions  per  minute 
and  to  run  up  to  1,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. 


-I 


The  Sintz  Chassis. 


The   Knox    1903  flodel. 

The  Knox  Automobile  Company,  Spring 
field,  Mass..  are  now  delivering  to  their 
agents  samples  of  their  1903  waterless 
Kno.x  car.  The  general  design  is  similar 
to  the  IQ02  model,  but  many  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  company  furnisK 
the  following  details  of  these  improve- 
ments: 

The  number  of  cooling  pins  in  the  cylin- 
der has  been  increased ;  also  the  size  and 
speed  of  the  fan.  The  engine  stroke  has 
been  increased  I  inch,  making  it  x\\c  largest 
and  most  f»owerful  successful  air  cooled  en- 
gine in  the  world.  The  folding  front  seal 
of  the  body  has  been  made  wider,  deeper  and 
much  more  comfortable  in  every  way  and 
will  easily  seat  two  grown  people.  Brass 
arm  rails  have  been  added  to  the  sides. 
The  finish  and  trimming  of  tlie  body  hai 
been  improved  and  an  option  of  two  colors 
of  paint  will  be  given — dark  red  with  black 
trimming's  and  gold  t-tripe,  or  dark  Rrewslcr 
green  with  black  trimmings  and  gold  stripe. 
The  wheel  base  has  been  lengthened  to  ft 
feet.  Wood  wheels  and  jox^lj  inch  double 
tube  tires  are  now  used.  Extra  large  im- 
proved roller  bearings  have  replaced  the 
h.ill  bearings  on  the  running  gear  and  all 
the  plain  bearings  on  the  engine  and  trans- 
mission hiive  heen  made  much  larger  and 
bushed  with  the  l>est  ant i- friction  metal. 
All  iiright  metal  parts,  including  the  lamps 
arc  finished  in  polished  brass  instead  of 
being  nickel  plated.  The  emergency  hand 
brake  has  been  increased  in  size  and  is 
much  more  effective. 

The  oiling  system  has  been  simplified 
and  made  more  convenient.  A  chain  with 
a   guaranteed    breaking    strength   of    10.000 
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E^pownds  is  now  used  and  it  may  be  easily 
adjusted  by  turning  a  nut  on  the  rear  end 
ol  the  spnngs.  A  triple  expansion  muffler 
IS  used,  giving  a  quici  cx!ian>i  with  no  back 
lffr'>iure.  The  high  speed  chitch  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  is  now  located  in- 
s\{\r  the  tranMnission  casing,  pmttclcd  from 
ill  du*t  and  mud.  It  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  adjusted  from  the  side  of  the  car  and 
give*  any  degree  of  friction  with  slight 
prc5f.urc  on  the  elulch  lever. 

The  starting  of  the  engme  has  been  made 
easier  and  more  positive  by  an  improvement 
m  the  priming  device.  Both  the  front  ami 
rtar  axles  and  all  other  parts  of  the  car 
Mibject  to  slraitis  have  been  madr  stronger 
and  more  durable  and  the  \^ight  is  now 
itjno  pounds  complete.  Some  further  de- 
tails will  bi-  K^vcn'in  our  Show  report  next 
week. 


Two  Cycle  Engines. 
The  Elmore  \tanufacturing  Company 
■friic  us  to  the  effect  that  they  consider 
cenain  comparisons  which  have  been  made 
m  our  columns  between  the  two  cycle  and 
iiiuf  cycle  engine  as  damaging  to  their  in- 
icrest.  and  thai  the  statements  made  arc 
mt  in  accordance  with  their  views.  In  re- 
[Iponw  to  the  request  of  one  of  our  corrc- 
ondents  they  have  had  an  article  pre- 
Brcd  on  "Two  Cycle  Engines  for  .\uto- 
by  their  engineer.  E.  W.  Rob- 
hich  we  arc  asked  to  reproduce  in 
oar  colmnns.  This  article  is  appended 
here. 


*()  CYCLE    ENGINES     FOK    AiriOMOBILES.      BY 
E.    W.    ROBERTS. 

Owing  to   the   simplicity  of   its   mecbaa- 

\J8m  as  compared   with  a   four  cycle  engine 

fce  two  cycle  gasoline  engine  has  proven 

*U  a  great  favorite  for  the  motor  boat, 

stncc  its  first  introduction  in  the  early 

)o\  its   use    has    steadily    increased,    until 

Bw  about  90  per  cent.  6f  the  motor  boats 

Vt  uiing  two  cycle  engines.     Not  only  in 

thf  MmpUcity  of  its  mechani-^m.  but  in  the 

liTratcr    frerjuency     of    impulses    at     equal 

liprfils  a  two  cycle  engine  has  a  marked 

ladvaiitagc  over  its  prototype.     Why  it  has 

iiuit  been  adopted  more  generally  for  the 

xtitoniobile  is  a  question  that  has  been  an- 

iswcrcd  by  a  great  many  people  in  a  great 

[many  different  ways,  and  with  the  major- 

|i*y  tif  these   people   the   answers   indicate 

[i»titli;ng  more   than   absolute   ignorance   of 

llhe  vt)|,j(^ct.     For  instance,  the  author  of  a 

If-n^Kierablc  volume  on  automobiles  makes 

[ihe  ^atemcnt    that.    "While    a    four   cycle 

*i?itjc  of  a  given  horse  power  will  run  at 

^  high  a  speed  as  1.200  or   1.500  revoht- 

1^5  per  minute,  a  two  cycle  engine  of  the 

'  pfjwrr  can  make  no  more  ihan  300  or 

liSo  revolutions  per   minute."     Where  this 

l*r!lcr  secured  the  foundation  for   such   a 

taitment  I  can  make  not  even  a  guess,  for 

I  luve  handled  both  types  of  engines  and 

[iftund  ihat  the  two  cycle  was  just  as  capa- 

pk  of  high  speeds  as  the  four  cycle.     Per- 

ally  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slight- 
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Plan  of  the  Knox  Running  Ge^vr, 


est    difference    in    this    regard,  as    speed 

without  loss  of  torque  is  in  either  type 
merely  a  question  of  port  openings  and 
igtiitcr  lead,  but  principally  the  former.  I 
havc'tested  a  20  horse  power,  two  cylinder, 
two  cycle  engine,  8j.4-inch  bore  by  6  inch 
stroke,  which  ran  continuously  for  hours 
at  a  time  at  a  speed  of  over  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  I  have  tested  a  two  cyl- 
inder, two  cycle  aiitomo!)iIt  engine,  which 
developed  4  horse  power  at  400  revolutions 
jK-r  minute  and  to  horse  power  at  i.ooo 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  .<ianie  en- 
gine has  run  continuously  without  a  break 
at  1,650  revolutions  per  minute.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  performance  is  that 
this  speed  was  developed  while  ibe  engine 
was  running  an  automobile. 

There  is  a  peculiar  superstition  about  a 
two  cycle  engine  "choking  itself."  whatever 
that  means,  when  it  gets  to  a  certain  speed. 
I  prestmie  it  refers  to  the  tendency  of  all 
gas  engines  to  fall  ofT  in  torque  as  they 
pass  the  speed  for  which  their  port  open- 
ings were  designed.  A  four  cycle  engine 
will  act  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  two 
cycle  under  like  conditions,  and  I  have 
seen  a  four  cycle  engine  of  4'/^  inch  Ix)re 
by  5  inch  stroke  that  would  scarcely  run 
300  revolutions  per  minute  under  its  own 
load.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  perform- 
ance was  not  far  to  seek  and  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  an  exceedingly  small  inlet  valve. 
Yet  the  builder  of  this  engine  thmight  "she 
was  a  dandy." 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  fiuuiy  things 
that  enter  into  the  imagination  t)f  those  fa- 
miliar with  four  cycle  engines  only  or 
whose  knowledge  of  two  cycle  engines  is 
limited  to  some  of  the  earlier  designs,  or 
perhaps  to  the  attempts  of  an  amateur.  It 
takes  skill  and  experience  to  build  two 
cycle  engines  just  the  same  as  in  any  other 
class  of  machinery,  ami  when  the  two  cycle 
engine  is  to  be  used  on  an  automobile  it 
requires  greater  care  in  manufacture  and 
fuller  attention  to  the  small  details  than 
when  the  engine  is  mtended  for  any  other 
purpose. 

One  firm  building  two  cycle  automobiles 
has  put  out  about  150  of  this  style  of  ma- 


chine and  have,  so  far,  to  hear  of  a  single 

complaint  in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of 
this  type  of  motor  to  vehicle  use.  In  fact, 
when  comparisons  were  made,  based  upon 
the  results  obtained  in  actual  service,  the 
two  cycle  engine  has  .shown  itself,  if  any- 
thing, superior  to  the  more  complicated 
type 

For  the  automobile,  and  especially  tor 
that  class  which  sees  daily  service,  sim- 
plicity of  the  mechanism  is  fully  as  imjior- 
tant  as  anything  else.  A  two  cylinder,  two 
cycle  engine  has  fewer  parts  by  a  consid- 
erable margin  than  a  single  cylinder,  four 
cycle  engine.  A  two  cylinder,  two  cycle  en- 
gine has  as  many  impulses  in  a  revolution  as 
a  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  and  therefore  is 
fully  equal  to  the  latter  in  steadiness  of 
running.  A  two  cycle  engine  will  develop 
at  least  60  per  cent,  more  power  than  a  four 
cycle  engine  of  the  same  size.  The  greater 
frequency  of  impulses  gives  e<|ual  steadi- 
ness of  running  with  less  flywheel  capacity. 
These  last  two  features  show  plainly  that 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  two  cycle  engine 
lighter  than  a  fnttr  cycle  engine  of  the  same 
power,  particularly  when  the  four  cycle  en- 
gine is  made  with  an  enclosed  crank  case, 
as  autonitjliite  engines  most  generally  are. 

\s  to  rtexihility  under  control,  a  two 
cycle  engine  is  not  only  equal  to  a  four  cy- 
cle engine,  hut  is  in  some  ways  its  superior. 
With  constant  igniter  lead  the  two  cycle 
engine  will  pass  from  its  lowest  to  its  high- 
est speed  as  quickly,  if  not  more  rapidly, 
than  a  four  cycle  engine.  This  is  due 
principally  to  the  greater  frequency  oi  the 
impulses,  for  anyone  knows  that  a  multiple 
cylinder  engine  will  speed  up  quicker  than 
a  single  cylinder  engine.  Any  autoniobil- 
ist  who  has  driven  his  machine  on  a  crowd- 
ed city  street  will  recognize  the  advantage 
of  a  machine  with  which  he  can  dart  quick- 
ly through  an  opening  in  the  Iraftic  which 
surrounds  him.  It  is  certainly  easier  on 
the  machine  to  do  this  by  engine  control 
rather  than  by  the  throwing  in  an<l  t»ut  of 
clutches. 

Owing  to  the  fewer  number  of  parts  the 
two  cycle  engine  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  four  cycle  in  the  matter  oi  repairs. 
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Take,  for  instance,  a  two  cylinder,  two 
cycle  automobile  engine.  The  moving 
parts  consist  of  one  crank  shaft,  two  con- 
necting rods  and  two  Igniter  electrodes. 
The  only  springs  on  the  entire  engine  arc 
the  two  springs  on  the  igniters.  The  en- 
gine docs  not  contain  a  gear,  a  cam  or  a 
valve.  The  only  bearings  that  ever  need 
adjusting  are  those  on  the  connecting  rod. 
and  the  necessity  for  this  adjustment  docs 
not  frequently  occur.  The  igniter  is  self 
contained  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  en- 
tirely new  one  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
The  crank  shaft  bearings  never  require  ad- 
justment, and  all  that  needs  to  be  taken 
care  of  on  the  engine  proper  is  the  con- 
necting rod  and  the  igniter.  It  would  seem 
ihaf  this  engine  would  be  an  excellent  one 
for  a  long  toiu",  and  so  it  has  proven  in 
practice.  For  instance,  a  two  cycle  ma- 
chine was  driven  over  1,000  miles  last  sum- 
mer without  any  further  trouble  with  the 
engine  than  a  loose  igniter  wire,  and  the 
operator's  entire  expense  for  repairs  was 
but  20  cents.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  this  low  repair  bill  was  unusual, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  owner 
of  a  two  cycle  automobile  who  would  be 
willing  to  trade  for  a  four  cycle  machine. 


The  performance  of  the  Elmore  vehicles 
in  the  recent  Endurance  Content  ha^i  proven 
conclusively  that  two  cycle  engines  are 
practicable  for  automobiles.  Whether  they 
are  better  or  not  than  four  cycle  engines 
will  not  be  decided  by  a  discussion,  but 
must  be  left  for  determination  on  the  road 
by  the  users. — V.n.] 


[After  reading  Mr.  Roberts'  article  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  he  has  sought  to  evade 
certain  important  points  upon  which  our 
correspondent  particularly  desired  enlight- 
enment. He  tolls  us  that  most  of  the  rea- 
sons given  why  the  two  cycle  engine  has 
not  been  more  generally  adopted  by  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  based  on  igno- 
rance, but  he  fails  to  state  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  correct  reason. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that  a 
two  cycle  engine  is  much  simpler  in  con- 
struction than  a  four  cycle,  and  we  also  see 
no  reason  why  a  two  cycle  engine  should 
not  be  equally  flexible.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons why  the  two  cycle  engine  is  so  gen- 
erally used  for  small  launches,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  a  small  launch  engine  driv- 
ing the  propeller  directly  must  neces>arily 
run  at  300  to  400  revi<lutions  per  minute, 
so  that  any  engine,  the  most  advantageous 
speed  of  which  is  far  above  this,  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  VVc  would  ask  Mr. 
Roberts  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  when- 
ever a  launch  is  built  specially  for  speed  a 
four  cycle  engine  is  generally  used,  and 
whether  the  speed  record  for  gasoline 
launches  is  not  held  by  a  launrh  equipped 
with  a  four  cycle  motor;  and  if  so.  and  a 
two  cycle  is  capable  of  developing  60  per 
cent  more  power  than  a  four  cycle,  as  he 
maintains,  we  would  Uke  to  know  the  rea- 
son for  this  apparent  anomaly. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  relative 
power  for  given  cylinder  dimensions  is  a 
factor  that  has  little  influence  on  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  a  type  of  engine  for  automo- 
bile work  as  long  as  enough  power  can  be 
provided  to  meet  all  requirements;  and  this, 
we  know,  can  be  done  with  cither  two 
cycle  or  four  cycle  engines. 


The  New  Haynes-Apperson  Factory. 

The  Haynes-Apperson  Company,  of  Ko- 
komo,  Ind.,  have  just  completed  their  new 
factory  building  and  have  now  one  ot  the 
best  equipped  plants  for  the  niannfaciure 
of  automobiles  in  the  country.  The  fac- 
tory comprises  three  main  buildings  ex- 
tending from  one  street  to  another  and  two 
stones  high,  covcrmg  about  80.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  lower  floors  of  thr 
first  and  third  buildings  are  the  machine 
shops,  which  have  a  solid  cement  floor  and 
plenty  of  light  and  heat.  The  ground  tloor 
of  the  central  building  forms  the  assem- 
bling department.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
^lr^t  building  fortns  the  woodworking  shop. 
where  the  twdies  are  built.  The  second 
floor  of  the  central  building  contains  the 
painting  department.  Besides  these  three 
n)ain  buildings  the  phmt  includes  a  foun- 
dry, blacksmith  shops  ,inrl  a  tin  shop  im- 
mediately adjoining  and  an  office  building 
fronting  the  street.  This  office  building  is 
provided  with  a  reception  room  for  visit- 
ors. 


Dixon's  Motor  Chain  Compound. 

The  Joseph  r)ixon  Crucible  Company 
have  recently  bruught  out  a  new  chain  lu- 
bricant which.  contrar>'  to  orrtinarj-  chain 
lubricants  which  are  adapted  only  to  ex- 
terior lubrication,  lends  itself  to  a  trcat- 
uient  tliat  will  reach  the  innermost  wearing 
surface  of  the  pivots. 

This  compound  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  Dixon's  635  special  lubricating  graphite 
with  mineral  and  animal  lubricating  ma- 
terials and  is  made  into  hard  oblong  cakes 
weighing  about  3  pounds.  The  metliod  of 
treating  the  chain  with  this  coniftound  is 
as  follows : 

The  chain  is  first  ihoruughly  cleaiurd  by 
repeated  immersion  in  naphtha  or  benzine. 
When  dry  it  is  placed  in  a  flat  pan  large 
enough  to  receive  the  chain  when  coiled  up 
somewhat  loosely  when  enough  of  the  chain 
compoimd  is  melted  in  the  pan  to  cover  the 
chain  completely.  The  temperature  of  the 
melted  comijound  should  be  at  least  180°, 
to  insure  sufficient  fluidity,  so  that  it  will 
reach  the  interior  wearing  surfaces  of  the 
chain,  and  the  chain  should  be  moved 
about  as  much  as  possible.  Removing  the 
chain,  allowing  it  to  cool  and  again  im- 
mersing in  the  compound,  will  aid  material- 
ly in  bringing  about  This  result.  When 
finally  removed,  the  surplus  compound  is 
wiped  off  and  the  chain  allowed  to  become 
cold.  The  chain  must  not  be  used  before 
it  is  perfectly  cold,  as  that  would  result  in 
the  compound  being  forced  out  of  the 
joints. 


Ashtabula.  Ohio,  automobile  owners  will 
form  a  club  this  year. 

Decorated  automobiles  will  be  maie  the 
leading  feature  of  the  annual  floral  parade 
at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  according  to  reports, 
will  have  a  new  gasoline  automobile  manu- 
facturing company.  • 

A  iniiiur  fir.c  engine  owned  by  the  Inter- 
national Fire  Kngine  Comi)any  was  tested 
at  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  Janutiry  5. 

Four  automobiles  a  day.  it  is  stated,  will 
be  ihc  capacity  of  the  Winton  Motor  Car- 
riage Co.mpany,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  this  year. 

The  New  York  agency,  of  the  Knox 
Automobile  Company,  Spruigfield,  Mass., 
will  be  located  at  146  West  Thirly-nmth 
street  on  and  after  February  l. 

The  Manhattan  Transit  Company,  an 
auto  cab  operating  concern,  has  bought 
for  $700,000  the  entire  block  at  Fulton  and 
Furman  streets.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  Winton  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  taken  a  lease  of  a 
building  which  is  being  erected  at  Berkelcv 
and  Stanhope  streets,  Boston.  Il  will  bo 
56x48  feet  and  one  story  high. 

Platis  have  been  completed  for  two  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  the  H.  H.  Franklin 
Company.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  40x60  feci, 
for  charging  motor?  with  gasoline,  and  the 
other  of  three  stories  for  an  office. 

The  entire  building  at  134  to  138  West 
Thirty-ninth  street  has  been  leased  by  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  for  itj.  New  York  headquarters.  It 
is  75x100  feci  and  contains  space  for  the 
display  of  over  100  veiiicles.  The  opening 
will  take  place  at  about  the  time  the  Au- 
trmnbile  Show  opens  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

The  Michigan  Automobile  Compacjf, 
Limited,  has  just  been  organized  at  Kala- 
mazno.  .Mich.,  to  manufacture  automobiles. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Dallas 
Boudeman,  W.  E.  Upjohn.  Frank  D.  Ful- 
ler, Charles  D.  Fuller  and  M.  E.  Blood, 
and  the  active  officers  are:  Frank  D. 
Fuller,  secretary  and  general  manager, 
M.  II.  Tllood.  treasurer  and  general  super- 
intendent, and  C.  D.  Fuller,  chairman 
The  above  and  tlic  following  named  gen- 
tlemen comprise  the  incorporaturs;  C.  .V 
Dewing.  J.  H.  Dewing,  P.  1-.  Abbey,  C  C 
Blood,  Ira  Ransom,  Dr.  A,  H.  Rockwell. 
G.  Vande  Kreekc.  J.  D.  Schell.  E.  H. 
Hiukley  and  H.  H.  Evcrard.  The  auii>- 
mobilc  to  be  manufactured  is  called  the 
"Rtnod."  and  is  the  invention  of  M  E. 
and  C,  C.  Blood,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Cycle 
Cnnipany.  The  new  company  will  beg'.n 
manufacturing  at  once  and  expect  to  turn 
out  from  one  to  five  machines  a  day 
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April.    A  factory  and  4  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  in  Kalamazoo. 

Owners  of  automobiles  in   St.   Paul  and 

Minneapolis  are  arranging  to  form  a  club. 

John  C.   BIcvney,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 

completed  a  3  Ion  steam  truck   with  steel 

tires- 

The  Motor  Car  Company,  Newark,  has 
»eciired  Ihc  New  Jersey  agency  for  the 
"*Autocar"  and  "Northern"  autcmobiUs. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse  held 
lis  first  annual  smoker  la&t  week,  which  is 
rept^ned   to   have  been   very   successful. 

The  Fiat  machines  arc  made  in  sizes  of 

16,  20  and  30  horse  power  and  not   to.   16 

and  30  hor&c  power,  as  erroneously  stated 

bit  week, 

George      W.      Blackmorc,      Painesville, 

bio,  is  fitting  up  a  two  siory  brick  build- 

ig  on  Maiden  lane  for  use  as  an  aiitomo* 

le  station. 

The  Springfield,  Mas.*;..  Automobile  Club 
,s  charicrcd  two  special  cars  to  take  the 
tnbers  to  the  New  York  show  on  Tucs- 
ly,  January  20. 
Councilman  D.  C.  Field?.  Dunkirk, 
v..  drew  an  automobile  valued  at  $700 
a  rafllc  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mac- 

s  on  January  j. 
h    i*    reported     that     the     I-ting    Island 
V. )    Railroad    Company    is   having   a 
mlwr  of  automobile  trucks  built  for  use 
ilie  express  ser\ice. 
Symphony  Hall  is  reported  to  have  been 
cided  upon  by  the  automobile  dealer-;  of 
Boston  as  the  place  for  holding  an  auto- 
bile  show  next  March. 
The  Valley  Auto  Company  has  been  or- 
canized  to  deal  in  automobiles  and  conduct 
repair    »hops    in    Bay    City    and    Saginaw. 
ich.     F.   H.  Fcnncr  is  manager. 
Thr     Motor     Cycle     Company.     Bristol, 
Conn.,    has   mcreased    its   capital    stock    to 
340.000  and   will   manufacture   motor  vchi- 
<le».     It  purposes  erecting  a  factory. 
The  plans   for  transforming  the  Gnme- 
Id  Forest,  near  Berlin,  into  a   park  pro- 
ride  for  the  constrnctirm  nf  an   automoliile 
speedway  21  yards  wide  and  7^j  miles  long. 
The    Neftel   Automobile   C<impany.    New 
ftrk.  has  been  incorporated:  capital.  $75.- 
dircctor*.     William      Hoey.     Frank 
'tteeuey   and   Knight    Neftel,   all   oi   New 
ork. 

Adolf  A.  Geisel  takes  issue  with  the 
ims  of  the  Brockton  Automobile  Club 
it  it  is  the  second  largest  in  Massachu- 
:is.  and  write^  that  the  Springfield  Club 
It  fifty-one  members. 

The  Electric  Transit  Company  lus  been 
orporatcd  to  operate  motor  vehicles  in 
York  city;  capital.  $5,000:  directors, 
n  Mills,  Thomas  Sleeley  and  Frank  R. 
'aylor.  all  of  New  York. 
Tho  automobiles  of  the  Hayncs-Appcr- 
Company  intended  for  the  New  York 
'W  were  burned  up  and  three  others 
imaged  in  a  railroad  car  in  Kokomo  on 
luarj'  7.  owing  to  a  gasoline  explosion, 
lighted  candle  had  been  held  too  near 
tank  of  one  of  the  machines.  The  loss 
II  be  about  $3,000,    Other  machines  from 


the  same  factory  will  be  shipped  in  their 
place. 

The  Automotor  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  under  New 
York  State  laws.  The  directors  arc  Hins- 
dale Smith,  Arthur  P.  Smith  and  H.  M. 
Billings,  all  of  Springfield. 

It  is  repi^rtcd  that  the  Olds  Motor  Works 
are  nintemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
distributing  depot  at  Binghamton,  under 
ihc  management  uf  R.  W.  Whipple,  to  cover 
(en  counties  in  New  York  State. 

Service  by  automobiles  on  the  Eads 
Bridge  at  St.  Louis  has  been  discontinued 
by  the  Interstate  Transit  Company  until  (it 
is  said)  more  commodious  and  a  larger 
number  of  machines  can  be  added. 

The  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Indiana|»olis,  Ind..  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  has  been  incorporated,  l^nrold  O. 
Smith.  John  E.  Smith.  George  A  vVeidely. 
Charles  Bierhaus  and  Clarence  M.  Zener 
are  the  directors. 

The  Ccntnur  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  of 
MufTali).  have  appointed  the  following 
Mgenvies:  Chicago.  Pardee  &  Co.:  Pitts- 
burg. Pittsburg  Automobile  Company; 
Kochcster,  F.  A,  Mabbctt  Company.  The 
company  reports  having  received  several 
orders  from  Europe. 

The  Sirealor  Automobile  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Strcator,  III.,  has  been 
incnrporaied  by  Bartletl  H.  Campbell, 
John  B.  I.rti  and  Charles  F.  Loll,  to  make 
automobiles  and  tubular  steel  wheels:  cap- 
ital. $25,000. 

The  second  annual  reception  ami  smoker 
of  the  Massachusetts!  Autoinul>iU'  Club  was 
held  at  the  clubhouse  tm  Boylston  street. 
Boston,  on  Januarj'  2.  Capt.  W.  J.  H. 
Xourse.  laic  of  the  English  Army,  deliv- 
ered an  address   on   the   Soudan  campaign. 

About  thirty  auto  owners  of  Lowell. 
Mass..  met  on  January  i  to  form  an  orga- 
nization. W.  S.  Southworth  was  elected 
president,  S.  C.  Mussey  secretary,  and  W. 
H.  Green  treasurer.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  up  interest  with  the  other 
auto  owners  of  the  city. 

Binncy  &  Burnhani.  Boston,  have  dis- 
solved and  a  new  partnership  has  been 
formed  under  the  name  of  Lyman  &  Burn- 
ham  to  manufacture  gasoline  and  steam 
cars.  Two  models  of  tonneau  touring  cars 
will  be  placed  on  sale  by  the  firm  early  in 
the  spring. 

Fire  caused  by  an  overheated  oil  tank 
|)arlly  wrecked  the  plant  of  the  Federal 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Ninety-second 
street  .ind  Anthony  avenue.  South  Chicago, 
last  week.  The  main  building  was  leveled 
to  the  ground,  while  part  of  ihe  shipping 
structure  to  the  east  was  destroyed.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  armual  mrcting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Geneva  Automobile  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  on  January  6  TL-sultcd  in 
the  election  of  the  following  directors: 
Fayette  Brown.  Frank  A.  Artcr.  Gen. 
James  Barneii.  T.  A.  McCasIin.  Dexter  B. 
Chambers,  Cleveland;  Henry  Means,  J.  A. 
Carter,     Geneva.     At    a     meeting    of     the 


stockholdera  on  December  30,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  increased  by 
$50,000. 

New  Orleans  automobllists  have  called  a 
meeting  to  organize  a  club.  There  are 
about  thirty  cars   in   the  city. 

The  Colorado  Automobile  Company. 
Denver,  capital  $50,000,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, laniis  Lindahl,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Wtnton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  is 
secretary  and  general  manager.  The  com- 
pany is  ihc  Colorado  representative  of  the 
Winlon.  Baker  and  Woods  machines. 

The  Vcrcinigte  Benzinfabriken.  of 
Bremen.  Germany,  have  estabhshed  a  sys- 
tem of  gasoline  supply  stations  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  head  oflicc  at  40  Kurfursten- 
damm.  Berlin,  under  the  management  of 
Anton  Nierraann.  Foreign  automobilists 
visiting  Germany  may  obtain  a  list  of  the 
stations  free  of  rharge  from  January  1  on. 

Achille  Philii)n,  a  spiral  tower  pcr- 
I'ormer.  of  .Akn»n.  Ohio,  built  a  steam  au- 
lumobile  in  iHSg.  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived an  i]Iusiraii<»n,  A  vertical  lububir 
boiler  of  the  conventional  stationary  form 
.ind  a  vertical  engine  arc  mounted  upon 
the  frame  of  the  carriage.  One  seal  is  ar- 
ranged in  front,  evidently  for  the  steers- 
man, and  one  in  the  rear  for  the  engineer. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  by 
Smith  &  Mahley.  New  York,  with  M.  A. 
C.  Nciibauer.  .American  representative  of 
the  Panhard  &  Levassor  Company,  of 
France,  whereby  they  secured  the  exclusive 
agency  in  this  country  for  the  Panhard 
automobile.  The  parts  will  he  imported 
and  as>cmhled  in  a  factory,  a  site  for  which 
near  New  York  is  being  lor>ked  for,  to- 
gether with  the  bodies,  which  will  be  built 
by  J.  M.  Quinby  &  Co..  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
output  will  bear  (he  name  plate  of  the  Pan- 
hard  &  Levassor  Company. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  automobilists  have  or- 
ganized  a   club     along   the     lines   of    the 

A.  C.  A.  The  charier  members  include  T. 
S.  Safe.  H.  Earl.  C.  B.  Scoville.  J.  B. 
Miller.  H.  J.  Macombcr.  A  K  Macomber. 
J.  T.  Pugh.  Tracy  Drake.  H.  H.  Sherk. 
H.  T.   Kendall.  L.  Pcrrin.  R.  H.  Gaylord. 

B.  O.  Bruce.  Lloyd  Macy.  J  B.  Lovell. 
Ktlicott  Evans  and  L.  J.  Merritt.  Mr. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Automo- 
bile Club,  who  is  stopping  at  I^  Solana. 
was  elected  president;  King  Macomber. 
vice  president:  Mr.  Scoville.  second  vice 
president  and  treasurer:  Mr.  Pugh.  (;ecrc- 
tary.  and  ^^e5srs.  Pugh.  Drake,  Kendall. 
H.  J.  Macomber,  Gaylord  and  Miller,  to- 
gether with  the  officers,  as  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors. 

W.  A.  Starley  &  Co..  of  Coventry.  Eng- 
land, write  us.  stating'  that  in  the  recent 
aiticlc  on  the  "Motor  Cycle  Trade  in 
Great  Britain"  their  product  was  over- 
looked. They  build  a  bicycle  with  a  motor 
of  exceptionally  few  pans,  as  the  flywheel. 
axles  and  connecting  rod  pins  are  in  one 
piece.  The  cycle  frame  has  been  specially 
constructed,  and  it  is  the  only  machine  in 
Lngland  (they  believe)  at  the  present  time 
suitable  for  titling  an  ordinary  chain  case. 
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Every  part  oE  the  machine  is  home  made, 
L-xcepting  the  accnmulatnr  ami  coil. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Automobile  Club  has 
been  postponed  to  February  2,  when  the 
new  clubrooms  will  be  used. 

C.  E.  Shaw,  Detroit,  until  recently  con- 
nected with  the  London  branch  of  the  Olds 
Motor  Works,  is  reported  to  have  taken 
the  management  of  the  English  Motor 
Company,  which  will  make  a  specialty  of 
American  parts  and  sundries. 

The  Pan-American  Motor  Company  has 
increased  the  number  of  ils  directors  to 
nine  and  its  caprtal  stock  \o  $500,000.  Wil- 
liam E.  Power,  its  designing  and  consult- 
ing engineer,  recently  returned  from  the 
Automobile  Exhibition  at  Paris,  where  he 
made  purchases  of  attachments  and  parts. 

The  Moyca  Automobile  Company,  with 
$icx),ooo  capital,  and  Henry  C.  Crydcr,  late 
receiver  of  the  Automobile  Company  of 
America,  as  its  president  and  general  man- 
ager, has  been  formed  to  build  machines 
favoring  the  Rochet-Schneider  pattern.  A 
factory  site  is  being  sought  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  or  Atterbury,  Mass. 

New  York  Automobile  5how» 

Recent  advices  place  ihe  number  of  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Automobile  Show  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York,  at  about 
147,  which  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
over  those  who  exhibited  in  i^HX).  Of  these, 
fifty-six  will  exhibit  finished  automobiles. 
Gasoline  cars  will  be  in  the  majority,  but 
an  excellent  showing  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity will  be  made.  Manufactvircrs  of  ac- 
cessories and  parts  will  also  be  well  repre- 
sented. Among  the  foreign  cars  to  be 
shown  will  l>c  the  Panhard,  C.  G.  &  V,, 
Renault.  De  Dion,  Peugeot,  Mors,  Decau- 
ville,  Cottercan.  Rochet-Schneider,  Georges 
Richard  and  Clement,  and  among  the  ma- 
chines of  American  manufacture  will  he 
the  Peerless,  Winton.  Locomobile,  White, 
Columbia,  Hayncs-Apperson,  Packard. 
Pierce,  Toledo,  Berg,  Fournicr-Scarchmont 
and  Autocar.  It  is  reported  that  a  consid- 
erable delegation  of  French  tradesmen  will 
be  present. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  list  of  ex- 
hibitors there  has  been  a  number  of 
changes,  the  following  being  the  new  ex- 
hibitors: Fisk  Rubber  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls.  Mass.:  Brown- Lipe  Gear  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  the  Midglcy  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Pickling  &  Fulton.  248  West  Fifly-iourth 
street.  New  York  city;  Steams  Steam  Car- 
riage Company.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  Union 
Motor  Truck  Company,  106  Tasker  street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  American  Coil  Com- 
pany. West  Somcrville,  Mass.;  Standard 
Automobile  Company,  136  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street.  New  York  city:  the  Motor 
and  Gear  Manufacturing  Company.  1 50 
Nassau  street.  New  York  city;  Hyatt  Rol- 
ler Bearing  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J. : 
Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company.  85  Liberty 
street.  New  York  city;  Shelby  Steel  Tube 


Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Manufacturing 
and  Selhng  Company  of  America,  129 
Crosby  street.  New  York  city ;  Electric 
Contract  Company,  53  Maiden  lane,  New 
York  city;  Dcsberon  Motor  Car  Company, 
Fifty-first  street  and  Twelfth  avenue,  New 
York  city;  Goodson  Electric  Ignition 
Company,  no  Nassau  street.  New  Y(»rk 
city;  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  New  Jersey  Asbestos 
Company,  5-1  Dey  street.  New  York  city. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  fur  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  information, 
which  will  be  open  three  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  show.  At  this  bureau 
tradesmen  will  be  required  to  register  be- 
fore being  admitted.  Admission,  by  the 
way,  will  be  free  to  the  trade  up  to  i 
o'clock  each  day. 

The  A.  A.  A..  N.  A.  A.  M.  and  A.  M. 
L.  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  officers  during  the  show. 

Manager  Sanger,  of  the  show,  has  given 
notice  that  the  rule  regarding  gasoline  will 
be  strictly  enforced.  Most  of  the  makers 
have  arranged  to  accommodate  intending 
purchasers  with  exhibitions,  by  having 
demonstrations  outside  the  building.  In- 
terested parlies  can  secure  rides  by  apply- 
ing at  the  maker's  exhibit. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

Hartford  and  Dimlop  Tires. — The  Hart- 
ford Rubber  Works  Co..  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Williams  Spark  Coils.^E.  Q.  Williams, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  1903  Autocar. — The  Autocar  Com- 
pany, of  Ardmorc,  Pa. 

Automobile  Parts. — The  Neustadt- Perry 
Company.  8j6  South  Eighteenth  s.treet,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Drop  Forgings.  Machinists'  Tools,  Drop 
Hammers,  etc.— Billings  &  Spencer  Com- 
pany, nf  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Whitney  Automobile — The  Whit- 
ney Automobile  Company,  Wliitney  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Motor  Cars. — The  Tokyo  Motor  Com- 
pany. Tokyo.  Japan  iBruht  Freres.  New 
York.  54  Maiden  lane). 

Prescott  Steam  Automobiles. — Prescott 
Automobile  Company,  83  Chambers  street. 
New  York  city. 

Century  Tourist. — The  Century  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

"American"  Roller  Bearings. — American 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  of   Boston.  Mass. 

Salisbury's  Lamps.— Salisbury  &  Son. 
Ltd..  Green  street,  Blackfriars.  London, 
S.  E. 


Both  the  Anglo- American  Oil  Company 
and  Messrs.  Carless,  Capel  &  Leonard,  in 
order  not  to  he  prevented  supplying  petrol 
to  their  customers  by  the  recent  arbitrary 
action  of  the  railway  companies,  who.  al- 
though ihey  have  made  some  slight  conces- 
sions, have  refused  to  withdraw  clause  2 
in  the  consignment  note,  have  decided  to 
sign  the  consignment  notes  under  protest 
rcscr\ing  to  themselves  the  right  of  taking 
further  action. 


LEQI5LATIVE 
dJ!£  LEQAL.  ^ 


ll 


The  hearing  on  the  automobile  speed  or- 
dinance in  Peoria,  III.,  has  been  postponed 
till  January   15. 

Frank  Schemerhorn  was  fined  $j  and 
costs  in  Detroit  on  January  6  for  fast  auto- 
mobile driving. 

Representative  A.  E.  L.  Garner  has  pre- 
pared a  bill  regulating  the  operation  ol 
automobiles,  which  he  will  introduce  in  ihi 
Missouri  Legislature. 

An  amended  complaint  has  been  filed  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  case  of  Harry 
Mcizger  vs.  the  Eisenhuth  Motor  Vehicle 
Company  in  place  of  the  former  complaint. 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New 
York,  Frederick  Alexander  on  J.nnuary  7 
paid  a  fine  of  $50  imposed  in  a  police  court 
for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  with  his  auto- 


I 


mobile.  ^H 

William  Weeks,  a  New  York  dealer,  waj^ 
arraigned   in  the  Morrisania  Court  recently 
charged  with  driving  an   automobile  faMer 
than  S   miles  an   hour      He    admitted   the 
charge  and  was  held  in  $200  bail. 

Geo.  E.  Reed  was  fined  $^5  in  the  Su- 
perior Criminal  Court  of  Boston  on  Janu- 
ary J  for  having,  on  November  18  last, 
driven  an  automobile  on  Huntington  ave- 
nue at  a  higher  speed  than  10  miles  an' 
hour. 

William  Winters,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
brought  .-luit  against  Lmcoln  Kilbournc  for 
$2,000  damages,  claimed  to  have  been 
caused  by  defendant's  automobile  striking 
and  throwing  complainant  out  of  his  auto- 
mo  bile. 

In  Toledo.  Ohio,  Judge  Wachenhcimer 
on  January  7  found  Louis  Lichtic  guilty  of 
violating  I  he  automobile  speed  ordinance 
and  continued  the  case  for  sentence.  The 
case  will  hv  carried  lo  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon  Pleas  on  error. 

.•\ltMmey     for     Harrj'     S.     W<M>dworth. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  conviction  and  fine 
of  $50  for  violation  of  the  autonn.>bile  speed  ^ 
law  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Di-  H 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  endeavor 
to  get  ilic  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  judiciary  committee  of  the  Chicago 
City  Cduncrl  has  appf>inted  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  make  trials  with  regard  to  the  most 
appropriate  height  of  identification  num- 
bers for  automobiles.  Alderman  Honore 
Palmer,  an  automobilist,  has  arranged  to 
take  hi;;  associates  for  a  pleasure  jaunt 
some  day  during  the  week.  He  will  have 
samples  of  numbers  with  him. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Pasadena 
<Cal.)  Automobile  Club  are  the  di^cotir- 
agement  and  if  [>ossil>le  eliniinntion  of 
reckless  speeding,  to  indnce  the  City  Coun- 
cil  to  moderate  the  speed  laws,  which  atiiH 
present  declare  that  autos  shall  not  travel 
faster  than  8  mile.s  an  hour  inside  the  city 
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id  4  miles  an  hour  across  street 
The  club  would  like  to  have  the 

tits  increased  to  12  and  8  miles  re- 
ly,  and    wilt   invite    the   councilmcn 

ling  with  them  in  order  to  dcmon- 
tat  present  limits  are  too  slow. 

Phelps  waA  held  in  $500  bail  in  the 
ina    Police   Court,    New    York,   on 

7,  upon  the  charge  of  having  op- 
\\-^  automobile  faster  than  the  legal 

[Henning.  chauffeur  for  J.  J.  Hickey, 
It  of  ihc  Moxmt  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 
ftbile  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
I  on  December  23  for  violating  the 

•charge  of  manslaughter  which  has 
rnding  against  Harry  W.  Dupuy. 
y.  Pa.,  for  causing  the  death  of  D. 
Munroe,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  last 
has  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Dupuy 
lo  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Munroe  $5,000. 
statutory  limit. 

elphia's  new  automobile  ordinance 
signed  by  the  mayor.  It  limits  the 
8  miles,  except  in  certain  sections, 
is  7  miles,  and  imposes  a  penalty 
lion  of  $50  for  the  first  and  $73 
second  offense.  Automobilists  and 
generally  are  said  to  be  satisfied 
law. 
ffairs  of  Webb  Jay,  former  man- 
thc  Colorado  Winton  Carriage 
Company,  Denver,  are  now  in  an 
's  hands,  and  Charles  BiU.  a  part- 
Jay,  and  now  manager  of  the 
io  Winton  Company,  states  that 
no  further  proceedings  will  be 
It  is  said  that  Jay  is  in  Mexico,  in- 
g  an  automobile, 
permits  issued  by  the  Board  of  Park 
issioncrs  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  entitle 
>lders  to  operate  their  automobiles 
the  parkways  and  park  roads  upon 
ion  and  under  restrictions  set  forth 
following  rules: 

he  operator  of  any  automobile  must 

this   permit   card  upon   demand   of 

k  guard  or  official. 

le  nimiber  corresponding   with   the 

of  this  permit  must  always  appear 

the  rear  of  the  vehicle  while  on  any 

ly  or  in  any  park. 

speed  nf  aulnmobilcs  is  limited 
iles  per  hour,  hut  upon  curves  the 
all  not  exceed  5  miles  per  hour. 
en  horses  show  fright  the  operator 
aujomobtle  must  bring  his  vehicle 
stop  untd  the  horse  passes. 
s  and  gongs  must  not  be  sounded 
at  street  or  road  crossings  or  on 
Tves. 

;im)bcrs  used  on  the  rear  of  vehicles 
iishcd  by  tlte  park  board. 
k  and  ihrec-quartcr  inch  white  let- 
|«  used,  painted  on  black  patent 
t  background  5x4  inches,  which  is 
I  rear  of  vehicle  with  leather  ties. 

5INESS  AUTOMOBILES. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 


only  and  forty  storage  batteries  or  dry  bat- 
teries. 


Th«  Simpson  Spark  Plug:, 

The  plug  herewith  illustrated  possesses 
the  features  of  both  terminals  being  insu- 
lated and  of  the  possibility  of  cleaning  the 
lerminaU  by   dimply  optning  a  valve. 

The  device  consists  of  a  tubular  casting 
a,  the  threaded  part  b  of  which  screws  into 
the  cylinder  wall.  This  casting  contains 
two  spark  plugs  g  and  /i,  with  porcelain 
insulating  cores,  arranged  oppositely  and  in 
line  with  each  other.  The  two  spark  ter- 
minals are  formed  by  the  metal  rods  pass- 
ing through  the  porcelain  cores,  which  come 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
spark  gap  is  thus  formed  at  the  centre  of 
the  opening  in  the  tubular  casting,  and  by 
opening  the  valve  and  turning  the  engine 
by  hand  the  operation  of  the  igniter  may 
be  observed.  The  spark  points  may  also 
be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  special  tool  intro- 
duced through  the  valve. 


SiMPsoK  Spark  Plug. 

Neither  of  the  electric  connections  is 
grounded,  and  in  the  case  of  a  two  cylinder 
motor  in  which  the  explosions  succeed  each 
uiher  at  regular  intervals  the  two  spark 
plugs  may  be  connected  in  scries,  which 
result  in  an  appreciable  simplification.  A 
spark  is  then  produced  in  each  cylinder 
during  each  revolution,  the  sparks  in  the 
two  cylinders  being  identical  in  size.  A 
single  spark  coil  suffices  for  the  two  cylin- 
ders.— La  Locomotion  Automobiic, 


The  Paris  show  is  said   to  have  netted 
a  profit  of  $30,000. 


A  new  hospital  for  women  and  children 
recently  founded  in  Paris  by  M.  Henri  de 
Rnthschild  is  provided  with  an  anloniobile 
ambulance. 


An  alcohol  congress  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Automobile  Show  was  opened  at 
the  Grand  Palais  on  December  17  by  M. 
Michel    Levy. 


.'\i  the  recent  Paris  .\utoniobile  Show 
out  of  fifty-two  firms  exhibiting  gasoline 
automobiles,  five  employed  ignition  systems 
in  which  batteries  and  magneto  generators 
were   used    together,    seven    used    magnetos 


The  French  Minister  of  the  Colonics  has 
arranged  for  the  training  of  a  number  of 
sailors  as  automobile  drivers,  at  factories, 
(or  eventual  employ  in  the  colonies. 


At  a  banquet  of  the  A,  C.  F.,  M.  Michel 
Lagardc,  French  commissioner  lo  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  urged  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  be  represented  there  m  1904. 


M.  Eichcn,  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Paris  Show,  has  sued  the  show  manage- 
ment for  $10,000  for  representing  him  in 
the  show  catalogue  as  exhibiting  *'piles 
et  accumulnteurs  d'Allemagne"  instead  of 
"piles  el  accumulateurs  d'allumage." 


The  secretary  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.,  Mr. 
Claude  John.son,  has  handed  in  hi.?  resigna- 
tion, lo  take  effect  June  2  next.  Mr.  John- 
son slates  thai  his  reasons  for  resigning 
are  that  he  wishes  10  find  a  post  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  are  less  limited  than  those 
of  a  club  secretaryship,  and  that  he  has  not 
yet  made  any  arrangements  as  regards 
the  future.  Could  not  the  club  extend  the 
"possibilities  of  the  secretaryship"  to  ac- 
commodate the  ambition  of  Mr.  Johnson? 


A  recent  cotnmunication  in  the  London 
Times  furnishes  a  jjood  example  of  the  ex- 
aggerations frequently  mdulgcd  in  by  some 
opponents  of  the  automobile: 

"At  a  few  minutes  after  4  o'clock  this 
(Friday)  morning  there  occurred  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  not  by  any  means  for 
the  first  time,  such  a  rumbling,  thundering 
souiul.  anil  such  a  vibration  of  the  whole 
house  and  its  contents,  as  most  effectually 
to  arouse,  not  to  say  alarm,  every  occu- 
pant herein.  The  cause  was  a  motor  trac- 
tion machine,  which  shook  the'  house  to 
its  very  foundations  and  cauiied  the  bed 
upon  which  for  a  short  three  hours  I  had 
been  sleeping  to  rattle  and  vibrate  like  a 
dinner  gong  struck  by  a  drumstick." 


A.  C.  A.  Mattera. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  race  committee  on 
January  5  it  was  decided  that  entries  for 
the  inteniationnl  cup  race  will  close  on 
February  I  and  that  all  the  machines  of 
entrants  must  be  in  New  York  by  .April  11. 


W.  E.  Scarritt.  president  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominait  members  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Pan-.American  Automobile 
Company,  in  which  A.  C.  Bostwick  is 
largely  interested.  The  company  manufac- 
tures the  Pan-.\merican  aumniobilc,  which 
will  now  be  manufactured  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  the  coming  season. 


The  Doctors'  Number  of  The  Horseless 
Age  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Automobile  Show.  Sydenham.  I-ondon, 
England,  from   February   r   to  Februar>'   7. 
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N.  A.  A.  M.  Affairs. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee on  January  5  to  arrange  details  for 
the  annual  dinner  on  January  23,  Winthrop 
E.  Scarritt,  president  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  was  elected  toast- 
master.  A  partial  list  of  speakers  includes 
John  S.  Wise,  F.  Smith,  A.  R.  Shattuck 
and  F.  S.  Fish. 

On  January  7  nominations  for  members 
of  the  executive  committee  to  serve  a  three 
year  term  were  made  as  follows:  H.  Ward 
Leonard,  of  the  Ward  Leonard  Electric 
Company ;  Windsor  T.  White,  White  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company;  Lucius  C.  Gibbs, 
Vehicle  Equipment  Company;  F.  S.  Fish, 
of  Studebaker  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company;  J.  H.  Page,- of  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  and  Tool  Company,  in  place  of  Wal- 
ter C.  Baker,  of  the  Baker  Motor  Vehicle 
Company.  These  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Ajax  Motor  Vehicle 
Company,  New  York,  and  the  General  Au- 
tomobile and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  were  elected  to  active  member- 
ship, and  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
and  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds 
Company,  New  York;  the  Badger  Brass 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Fisk  Rubber 
Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  K. 
Franklin  Peterson,  Chicago,  were  elected 
associate  members. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate suggestions  made  for  standard- 
izing lamp  brackets  on  automobiles. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  to 
the  constitution  and  bylaws. 

It  was  voted  to  send  invitations  to  attend 
the  good  roads  convention  at  Chicago,  in 
February,  to  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  to  all  who  are  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  movement. 

Secretary  Unwin  proposed  a  scheme  for 

a  special  train  to  carry  the  automobile  ex- 

•  hibits    from    New    York    to    the    Chicago 

show.     Space  that  will  require  twenty  cars 

has  been  bespoken. 
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ever,  are  shown,  there  still  remains  the  un- 
reasonable road  hog  to  be  dealt  with.    He 
in  his  narrow  minded  spite  and  prejudice 
would    banish    the    automobile    from    the 
highway    altogether.    Too    often    we    find 
small  minded  magistrates  of  the  same  cali- 
bre that  delifeht  at  an  opportunity  to  im- 
pose  excessive   punishment   upon   automo- 
bilists,    regardless    of    their    innocence    or 
guilt.     For   self  protection,  therefore,   the 
automobilists  of  the  country   should  have 
some  organization  representative  of  the  en- 
tire body  that  could  look  after,  protect  and 
defend  the  interests  of  automobilists  wher- 
ever seriously  menaced,    lu  union  there  is 
strength  and  the  strength  of  one  should  be 
the  strength  of  all.    How  can  this  desirable 
result  be  better  accomplished  than  in  a  well 
organized,  clean  cut,  compact,  businesslike 
national   organization?     It  is  not   intended 
that    the    national   organization    should   by 
any  means  undertake  to  defend  the  case  of 
every  automobilist  who  might  be  arrested 
for  violation  of  the  law,  but  the  national 
organization  should  be  prepared  to  interest 
itself  in  cases  where  flagrant  injustice  was 
clearly  manifest  and  seek  to  have  reversed 
any  judicial  decisions  which   were  clearly 
wrong. 

This  and  many  other  desirable  results 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  various  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States.  No  club  is  so  small  or 
obscure,  or  so  powerful  or  influential,  that 
it  can  afltord  not  to  belong  to  the  national 
organization. 

This  appeal,  which  it  is  hoped  may  prove 
a  rallying  cry,  is  sent  to  those  clubs  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Association,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  already  belong.  If 
this  matter  appeals  to  you  and  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  of  the 
organization,  may  we  not  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  representative  at 
the  annual  meeting? 
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Book  Reviews. 

The  Practical  Gas  Engineer.  By 
Longanecker,  M.  D.  Second  Edition 
lished  by  the  author. 

The   author   of   this   work  is  coi 
with    a   concern   manufacturing    sta 
gas  engines,  and  the  aim  of  his   v 
chiefly  to  furnish  the  information  ne 
to  properly  operate  such  engines,  wl: 
usually  cared  for  by  non-engineers, 
thor  states  in  the  preface  that  he  \ 
lected  data  in  reference  to  the  const 
equipment    and    troubles    of    gas 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  i 
tive   purchaser   and  operator,   and 
has  compiled  in  this  book  data  cove 
the  questions  that  arise  from  the  % 
er's,  owner's  and  engineer's  stadpo 
As  the  book  is  written  with  specii 
ence  to  stationary  practice  it  does 
peal  directly  to  the  automobilist,  a 
of  course,  the  same  principles  which 
lie  the  construction  of  stationary 
gnnes  are  also  the  basis  for  the  di 
automobile  engines  of  the  explosive 
The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts 
lows:  Part  I,  Introductory;  Part  ] 
struction;   Part  III,  Equipment;   I 
Gas  Engine  Troubles;  Part  V,  Gen 
formation ;  Part  VI,  Dynamo  and  I 
Ignition.    It  is  of  pocket  size  and 
124  pages  of  matter  and  an   ind< 
information   is  given   in  concise  f< 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  t 
object,  which  is,  moreover,  provci 
fact  that  a  second  edition  has  bo 
necessary  in  a  short  time. 


A.  A.  A.  Annual    Meeting. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  automobile 
clubs  of  the  country,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following: 

The  automobilist  of  today  is  occupying 
the  precarious  position  of  the  pioneer.  The 
introduction  of  the  self  propelled  vehicle 
on  our  highways  is  an  innovation  which  is 
strongly  resented  by  many  of  the  present 
users  of  the  highway.  The  proper  use  of 
the  highway  by  the  automobile  is  exactly 
as  legitimate  as  that  of  any  other  method 
of  travel.  It  has  the  same  rights  on  the 
highway  as  the  horse  driven  vehicle— no 
more.  Courtesy  and  common  impulses  of 
human  nature,  however,  would  dictate  that 
it  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  consider- 
ation for  the  rights  of  others:  especially 
should  this  be  true  when  driving  through 
congested  districts  or  when  passing  horses 
that  may  become  frightened  or  restive.  Af- 
ter the  utmost  care  and  consideration,  how- 


A    C    A.'s  Spring  Contest. 

Under  date  of  January  10  S.  M.  Butler, 
secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter:  "It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  hold 
some  time  in  the  spring  a  contest  for  com- 
mercial vehicles.  The  contest  committee 
of  the  club  are  desirous  of  meeting  with  the 
maiiufacturers  of  trucks  and  delivery  wag- 
ons and  all  t>'pes  of  commercial  vehicle  to 
receive  suggestions  to  aid  them  in  formu- 
lating rules  for  such  a  contest,  and  have 
appointed  Thursday,  January  22,  1903.  at  4 
p.  m..  at  the  clubhouse,  753  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  as  the  time  and  place  for  such 
meeting.  Kindly  advise  us  if  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  such  a  contest  and  if  you 
will  attend  the  meeting  and  give  us  your 
*  suggestions." 


Good  Roads:  How  To  Make  a 
to  Maintain  Them.  By  Thomas 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  With  a 
duction  by  the  Council  of  the  Iris 
Improvement  Association.  Publ: 
the  Irish  Roads  Improvement  As; 
14  Lombard  street,  Belfast.    Price, 

The  Irish  Roads  Improvement 
tion  have  issued  this  pamphlet  in 
that  it  will  draw  the  attention,  pa 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  tf 
of  the  public  roads  in  Ireland  ai 
many  advantages  of  eflScient  cor 
and  maintenance.  The  pamphlet 
a  number  of  articles  on  the  consti 
roads  and  their  maintenance,  an 
efficiency  of  different  road  mat 
also  gives  a  description  of  the  via 
instrument  for  testing  the  evenncs 
surfaces,  invented  by  J.  Brown,  o 
and  a  number  of  records  (viagr 
reproduced  as  obtained  by  means  « 
strument.  The  pamphlet  is  illusti 
a  number  of  drawings,  showing 
methods  of  road  construction 
half-tones  illustrating  operations 
construction  in  Ireland. 


J.  Herbert  Carpenter.  Ossining.  N.  Y., 
has  one  of  the  few  private  garages  so  far 
built  in  this  country.  The  garage  is  got- 
ten up  in  the  best  possible  manner  for 
storing  and  taking  care  of  his  automo- 
biles. 


Ignition  Devices  for  Gas  and  I 
tors.  By  S.  R.  Bottone.  Pub 
Guilbert  Pittman,  Cecil  court, 
Cross  road,  London,  W.  C. 

The  contents  of  this  book  aj 
serial   form  in  the  English  Mei 
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sttminer  The  author  considers  the  vari- 
0Q5  systems  of  igtiition  now  in  use  on  ex- 
plosive engines  of  automobiles.  The  book 
conains  nuicty-lwo  pages  and  sixteen  il- 
Instrations.  partly  half  tone  and  partly  lint 
rats.  Jump  spark  and  touch  spark  nit-th- 
ods  arc  described,  as  well  as  oscillating 
magnetos  and  dynamo  spark  generators. 
The  construction  of  spark  coils,  tremblers 
and  other  parts  of  an  ignition  outfit  is  de- 
saibcd  m  detail.  The  cuts  are  rather  poor. 
but  Uic  price  of  the  book  is  low— 3  shillings 
6  pence. 


A  Special  Steam    Stanhope. 

The  accompanyuig  half  tone  is  an  illus- 
tntton  of  a  steam  vehicle  which  was  built 
for  Dr.  S.  C.  Blaisdell.  a  Brooklyn  practi- 
tkmcr.  by  Blaisdcll  &  Co.  The  doctor  to 
date  has  owned  a  number  of  light  steam 
vehicles,  which  he  used  in  his  practice, 
which  have  given  him  good  service.  How- 
ever, in  time,  many  structural  weaknesses 
were  discovered  and  the  machines  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  new  carriage  is  of  substan- 
tial construction  throughout  and  weighs  a 
too  or  thereabouts,  inclusive  of  supplies. 

SPECinCATIONS   OF    THE   CAR. 

The  wheel  base  is  80  inches,  and  though 
h  is  long  the  builders  propose  to  lengthen 
it  out  by  moving  the  front  axle  further  for- 
ward. The  tread  is  standard  and  the 
wheels,  which  arc  of  the  artillery  type,  are 
shod  with  28x3  inch  Dunlop  clincher  tires. 
The  front  wheels  are  equipped  with  Tim- 
km  roller  bearings.  The  drivers  are  keyed 
to  their  respective  driving  spindles,  which 
Kvolve  in  roller  bearings  locattd  at  either 
end  of  the  tubular  rear  axle.  A  spur  gear 
differential  is  employed.  It  is  driven  by  a 
sprocket  which  is  located  between  two  dou- 
ble actmg  brake  bands.  There  are  no 
reaches-  in  the  runnmg  gear,  but  distance 
jodt  are  used.  All  the  body  springs  are 
M\  elliptic?  and  3^  mches  long. 

Thc  boiler  is  unusually  large  and  is  rated 
at  15  horse  power.  It  is  a  "Salamancfrine" 
water  tube  generator,  and.  according  10  the 
:or's  experience,  cannot  be  burned  out. 
le  engine  is  a  "Toledo"  and  is  said  to  de- 
Hop  7  horse  power  at  150  poimds  steam 
pressure.  So  air  lank  is  provided.  The 
witer  tank  holds  43  gallons  and  the  fuel 
tank  15  gallons  of  gasoline.  A  single  lever 
controls  the  throttle  and  the  Stevenson 
linkv  A  Moore  combination  air  and  water 
prnnp  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
engine's  pumps.     In   the  fuel  tank  a  pres- 

•  *    lurt  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  is  car- 

►  j  tied.    This  tank,  which  is  of  copper,  is  lo- 

•  1  otftj  under  the  convertible  boot   in   front. 

►  ^;'  rilicatureiof  the  carriage  are  the  valves 
t'  A  hicli  the  diaphragm  may  he  cut  out  and 

!lhc  valves  under   the   footboard,  by  means 
of  which   the   supply  of   fuel   to   the   pilot 
lifhi  and  main  burner  may  be  controlled. 
I  SHould     the     burner     fire      threaten     the 
I      I  w'»odwork  of  the  body  these  valves  may  be 
p'--<  dostd  and  the  flames  extinguished  without 
^      widansering  the  operator. 


Steering  is  done  by  means  of  a  wheel. 
The  gear  reduction  of  the  device  is  of  the 
pinion  and  sector  type. 
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717,057.  Reversing  Mechanism.  —  Wil- 
liam W.  Tuck,  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  Au- 
gust Wassmann.  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.  De- 
cember 30.  1902.     Filed  February  28.  1902. 

A  conical  friction  clutch  is  combined 
with  a  friction  reversing  gear.  The  engine 
flywheel  forms  part  of  the  conical  friction 
clutch  and  has  bolted  to  it  a  casing  with  a 
bevel  friction  surlace  on  its  inside.  The 
cone  of  the  friction  clutch  is  provided  with 
a  similar  friction  surface,  and  between  the 
case  and  the  cone  are  mounted  a  set  ot 
conical  friction  wheels  of  millboard.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  cone  of  the  clutch 


is  drawn  out  of  the  flywheel  and  forced 
into  engagement  with  the  friction  wheels 
driving  connection  is  rc-cstabli5;hed,  but 
with  the  direction  of  transmission  reversed. 

716.4^7,  Hydrocarbon  Burner. — H.  L. 
Warner  and  W.  H.  Lonsdale,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  December  23,  1903.  Filed  July  35, 
jgoi. 

Relates  to  the  "Dayton"  generator  and 
pilot  light.  The  pilot  burner  and  generator 
for  the  main  burner  are  arranged  in  a  rec- 
larif^ular  sheet  metal  tx)x  located  at  the 
side  of  the  burner  and  in  a  tubular  connec- 
tion between  this  rectangular  box*  and  the 
main  burner  case.  The  gasoline  arrives  at 
M  through  a  tube  passing  through  the  main 
burner  case,  passes  through  a  helical  coil 
encased  by  a  tube  and  then  into  a  distrib- 
uting pipe,  from  which  branch  off  two 
passages,  one  leading  to  the  nozzles  of  the 
main  burner  and  the  other  to  the  nozzle  of 
the  pilot  light.  The  former  passage  h  con- 
trolled by  the  horizontally  arranged  needle 
valve  in  the  drawings  herewith  and  the 
latter  by  the  slanting  needle  valve.  The 
pilot  burner  is  constructed  as  shown  by  the 
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skclcli  in  ihe  lower  right  liand  corner,  the 
end  of  the  burner  extending  into  thjc  va- 
porizing coil.  A  cup  P  is  located  below 
the  passage  leading  to  the  pilot  burner.  In 
starting  the  pilot  the  horizontal  needle 
valve  is  openetl  and  gasoline  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  this  cup,  which  is  then  ignited 
by  a  match.  The  sheet  metal  case  is  pro- 
vided with  openings  for  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  pilot  light  and  with  a  door  on  its 
outer  side  for  inspection,  etc.  The  cut  on 
page  115  shows  the  distributer  tultc. 

716.907.  Resilient  lire  for  Wheels. — 
Jean  P.  Legrand,  Levallois-Perrcl,  France. 
December  30.   igo2.     Filed  March  26.  rgoi. 

716.928.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — Joseph 
M.  Ough,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Mont- 
gomery Waddell.  New  York.  N.  Y.  De- 
cember 30,  190J.     Filed  Seplembcr  27,  1900. 

716.929.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — Joseph 
M.  Ough,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  December 
30,  1902.     Filed  March  20,  1901. 

716.930.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — Joseph 
M.  Ough.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  December 
30,  1902.     Filed  March  20.  1901. 

716.960.  Metallic  Tire. — William  Thomp- 
son, Woodstock,  Canada.  December  ,^o, 
1902.     Filed  June  U.  1902. 

717.079.  Device  for  Transmitting  Rotary 
Motion  to  Vehicle  Wheels. — Oliver  Cluts. 
Cuba.  111.  December  30,  1902,  Fikd  Au- 
gust 2,  1902. 

717,107.      Secondary     Battery. — William 


Morrison,  Chicago,  III.  December  30, 
1902.     Filed  May  19,  1900. 

717.108.  Secondary  Battery.— William 
Morrison.  Chicago,  III.  December  30, 
1902.     Filed  August  5,   1901. 

717.165.  Device  for  Inflating  Tires  of 
Vehicles.  Ida  B.  Catlin.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
December  30,  1902.     Filed  June  28,  1902. 

717,204.  Vehicle  Whce!.— Charles  W. 
Hunt,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  Decem- 
ber 30,   1902.     Filed  October  i.  1902. 

7^.-235.  Friction  Power  Transmitting 
Mechanism. — George  W.  Marble.  Buch- 
anan, Mich.  December  30,  1902.  Filed 
May  12,  1902. 

717,260.  Steam  Generator. —  Randolph  M. 
Gates,  Paris,  France.  December  30,  1902. 
Filed  August  8,  1902. 

717.^63.  Protector  for  Rubber  Tires.— 
Herbert  R.  Palmer.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  De- 
cember 30,   1902.     Filed  August  27.   1901. 

.717.264.  PneumalJC  Tire.- Herbert  R. 
Palmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  December  30, 
1902.     Filed  October-  it.   1902. 

717.292.  Throttle  Valve.— Charles  I. 
Shawver.  Springfield,  Ohio.  December  30, 
1902.     Filed  July  14,  1902. 

717.351.  Storage  Battery.— Charles  H. 
Clare.  Quincy,  Mass.  December  30,  1902. 
Filed  March   I.  1902. 

717.416.  Secondary  Battery.— Isidor  Kit- 
see.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  December  30,  1902. 
Filed   April    10.   1893. 

717.417,  Gasoline     Engine. — Ernest     E. 


Kokcn.  St.  Louis,  Mo.     December 
F'iled  June  14,  1901. 

717,421.     Steering  Device  for  Vch 
Herbert  J.  Leighton,  Syracuse,  N. 
ceniber  30,  1902.     Filed  October  29,  j 

7*7.430.  Transmission  Frame  fof 
mobiles. — Henry  K.  Milner  and  Jq 
Lansdcn,  Jr.,  Birmmgham.  Ala. 
bet  30,  1902.     Filed  August  2,  190^^ 

717^466.— Electrical   Igniter  for 
gines. — Elliott  J.   Stoddard,   Detroi^ 
December  30,  1902.     Filed  October 

The   automobile  dealers  of   Bost 
a  meeting  on  January  5  and  decidci 
ganize  a  local  board  of  trade.     H 
vin   was   elected   temporary   chairmi 
C.  I.  Campbell  temporary  secreta 
matter  of  adverse  legislation    was 
cred  and  a  committee,  consisting  ol 
Fosdick.  J.  W.  Dingley  and  A.  J. 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
chtisetts   Automobile   Club   on   the 
Another   committee,   consisting   of  ] 
Eldridgc,  C.  I.  Campbell,  A.  T.  Full 
G.  Reed  and  C.  H.  Wilson,  was  ap|j 
to  draw  up  constitution  and  by  1; 
report  at  the  next  meeting,  on  Jai 
Still  another  committee,  compristn 
neth  A.  Skinner,  C.  Bates  and  F 
dall,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  i 
bility  of  h<ilding  a  race  meet  in  the  i 
either  in  conjunction   with  the   Mai 
sttts  Automobile  Club  or  indepcnd^ 
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Containing    Road   Experiences    of   nearly   iixfy  Physicians  using  Automobiles 

in  their  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  candid//  told.   Most  instructiwe 

assemblage  of  articles  tor  the  user  and   prospective    buyer   ever   published. 

124  pages  and  cover,  handsomely  illustrated  with  half  tone  plates.  Price,  10  Cm 

Date  your  subscription  from  this  issue.     $3.00,  in  advance. 
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SOMB  SUaOESTIONS  OF   WHAT   WB 
MANUFACTURE. 

We  make  or  carry  a  complete  line  of 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 
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The  riadison  Square  Garden  Show. 

The  third  annual  automobile  exhibition 
ai  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York 
city,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  present 
writinx,  is  proving  a  far  greater  success 
than  cither  of  it&  two  predecessors.  The 
building  IS  literally  crowded  with  automo- 


biles "from  cellar  to  garret."  complete  ve- 
hicles being  shown  not  only  on  the  main 
Boor  but  also  in  the  basement  and  on  the 
galleries.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  space 
available  for  exhibition  purposes  is  so  in- 
aHequate  that  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
growing  industry  could  not  be  fully  met. 

After  last  year's  show  it  was  observed 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  many  manufac- 
turers were  taking  up  the  construction  of 
heavy  high  powered  louring  cars,  mostly 
patterned  after  French  designs,  and  this 
tendency  to  turn  from  the  more  prac- 
tical medium  weight  machines  was  de- 
plored by  not  a  few.  The  big  touring  car 
is  even  much  more  in  evidence  at  this  year's 
show  than  at  the  preceding  one ;  in  fact, 
comparatively  few  runabouts  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  main  floor.  But  from  the  course  of 
events  of  last  year  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  New  York  city  automobile  exhibition 
does  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  branches  of  au- 
tomobile manufacture,  the  reason  probably 
being  that  the  attendance  at  such  a  show 
is  not  an  average  automobile  buying  public, 
the  metropolitan  society  element  predomi- 
nating, and  among  out  of  the  city  visitor.*; 
the  experienced  user.  The  former  element, 
of  course,  is  interested  particularly  in  the 
more  luxurious  productions,  and  the  latter 
usually  look  for  more  power  and  greater 
speed  in  their  successive  vehicles. 

It  is  always  of  interest  in  connection  with 
a  show  of  this  kind  to  note  the  relative 
representations  of  the  various  motive  pow- 
ers, and  compare  them  with  the  respective 
representations  of  the  year  before.  At  this 
year's  show  gasoline  propelled  vehicles  are 
predominating;  steam  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably since  last  year,  while  electric  ve- 
hicles are  considerably  better  represented. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  as  stated,  the 
exhibits  of  the  show  do  not  correctly  rep- 
resent the  activity  of  various  branches  of 
the  industry,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
original  type  of  light  runabout  steamer  had 
practically     ceased     to     be     manufactured. 


Most  of  the  exhibitors  of  steam  vehicles 
have  something  new  in  the  line  of  touring 
cars  fitted  with  condensers,  which  enable 
the  car  to  run  on  one  supply  of  water  a 
distance  nearly  equal  to  the  range  on  one 
charge  of  supplies  of  the  average  gasoline 
car. 

A  review  of  the  gasoline  exhibits  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  makers 
have  tried  to  imitate  the  latest  European 
practice.  Most  of  the  cars  which  show 
signs  of  this  tendency  appear  to  have  been 
rushed  through  in  a  great  hurry  and  are 
lacking  somewhat  in  ftnish  and  attention  to 
details  as  compared  with  other  cars  of  the 
same  motive  power  the  designs  for  which 
have  been  in  hand  a  longer  time.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  imi- 
tation is  less  in  evidence  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show  than  it  was  at  the 
late  Paris  Show,  according  to  the  reports. 

Comparing  the  vehicles  exhibited  gener- 
ally with  those  at  former  shows,  the  aver- 
age price  is  considerably  higher,  the  power 
is  greater,  the  bodies  are  more  comfortable, 
the  outlines  are  more  pleasing,  the  finish  is 
better  and  the  mechanical  design  is  better 
adapted  to  the  various  requirements  of  road 
work.  For  high  powered  gasoline  touring 
cars  the  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  ar- 
ranged in  front  is  employed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers,  but  in  the  lighter 
class  of  vehicles  the  horizontal  motor  is 
well  holding  its  own.  Striking  variations 
from  previous  practice  there  are  few;  but 
it  is  observed  that  acknowledged  improve- 
mciiis  in  construction  which  have  so  far 
frequently  been  avoided  on  account  of  the 
higher  cost  are  now  being  adopted  to  a 
large  extent.  Among  these  are  the  sub- 
stitution of  wood  wheels  for  wire  wheels, 
the  fitting  of  hub  brakes,  increase  in  radi- 
ating surface,  the  use  of  positively  driven 
circulating  pumps  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
cellular  cooler,  which  has  become  so  popu- 
lar in  Europe.  We  noticed  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  otherwise  well 
finished  cars  is  considerably  detracted  from 
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by  imperfectly  finished  radiating  coils,  and 
one  advantage  of  the  cellular  cooler  over 
the  flanged  coil  would  be  that  it  would 
ftllow  of  more  mechanically  appearing  and 
better   finished   construction. 

Chassis  and  separate  engines  and  parts 
are  shown  on  a  great  many  stands,  and 
the  old  notion  that  "it  would  not  do  to 
show  the  mechanical  construction"  has  evi- 
dently been  exploded. 

The  greater  .number  of  exhibitors  have 
vehicles  outside  the  Garden  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes';  but  unfortunately  so  far  it 
has  been  so  cold  that  it  has  not  been  very 
pleasant  to  ride  outside  in  an  open  vehicle. 
It  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
under  these  conditions  to  advertise  the 
merits  of  an  enclosed  vehicle;  but  this 
type  seems  to  have  received  no  more  at- 
tention than  in  former  years,  except  by  the 
manufacturers  of  electrics. 


Frame  Construction. 

There  has  been  considerable  experimenta- 
tion in  frame  constru<;tion,  but  a  final  form 
has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  forms  of 
construction  which  have  received  extensive 
trial  include  the  following:  Tubular  steel, 
angle  steel,  channel  steel,  steel  flitched 
wood,  plain  wood,  pressed  steel,  and  square 
steel  tube  with  wood  filling.  All  of  these 
fotms  are  still  more  or  less  in  use,  but 
some  are  declining  in  popularity,  while 
others  are  gaining.  Tubular  body  frame 
construction  is  now  seldom  met  with,  the 
objection  to  it  being  the  difficulty  of  prop- 
erly fastening  the  mechanism  to  it.  Plain 
angle  steel  is  also  rarely  employed,  as  angle 
steel  lined  with  wood  furnishes  a  construc- 
tion better  able  to  withstand  shocks  and 
weighing  less  for  a  given  strength.  The 
steel  flitched  wood  frame  was  almost  uni- 
versal with  leading  French  makers  the  last 
year,  but  this  year  pressed  steel  construc- 
tion seems  to  be  in  the  lead  with  these 
same  makers.  Pressed  steel  frames  neces- 
sitate a  more  expensive  manufacturing 
equipment  than  any  of  tlie  other  forms  of 
construction,  and  if  such  frames  should 
prove  mechanically  superior  to  the  other 
kinds  they  are  likely  to  gain  in  popularity 
as  automobiles  are  manufactured  in  greater 
number  after  the  same  pattern. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  so  far  and  the  vari- 
ous changes  made  is  that  a  combination  of 
wood  and  steel  in  some  form  makes  the 
best  frame  for  automobiles,  the  steel  pro- 
viding the  neces.sary  rigidity  for  connec- 
tions,  making  it   impossible   for   the   parts 


attached  to  the  frame  to  be  displaced 
thereon,  and  the  wood  giving  the  whole 
frame  a  certain  elasticity,  which  is  bene- 
ficial alike  to  the  life  of  the  frame  and  to 
the  proper  operation  of  the  machinery 
placed  thereon.  That  a  combination  of 
wood  and  steel  makes  the  most  durable 
structure  for  a  road  vehicle  had  already 
been  discovered  by  carriage  builders  and 
has  now  been  reaffirmed  by  the  experience 
of  automobile  manufacturers.  There  arc, 
however,  a  great  many  possible  variations 
in  the  combination  of  wood  and  steel  for 
this  purpose  and  the  problem  now  is  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  combination, 
having  regard  to  cost  of  manufacture, 
strength  for  a  given  weight  and  durability. 


Artillery   Wheels. 

Visitors  to  the  show  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  will  note  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  artillery  wheels  as  compared  with  wire 
wheels  over  previous  years.  The  artillery 
wheel,  whether  wood  or  tubular  steel,  is  a 
more  expensive  wheel  than  the  suspension 
type,  and  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
artillery  type  signifies  that  automobile 
manufacturers  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  matter  of  wheels  general 
practicability  and  not  cheapness  should  be 
the  deciding  factor. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  the  wire 
wheel,  properly  made  and  proportioned  to 
the  load  it  is  to  carry,  is  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  clean.  Of  course,  much  trouble 
has  al  so  been  experienced  from  spokes 
breaking,  but  this  has  mostly  been  due  to 
the  use  of  too  light  spokes.  And  the  trouble 
is  usually  aggravated  by  an  arrangement 
of  axle  bearings  making  it  impossible  to 
replace  spokes  while  the  wheel  is  in  posi- 
tion. That  there  need  be  but  little  trouble 
from  the  breaking  of  wire  spokes  is  well 
shown  by  the  experience  of  users  of  one  of 
the  earlier  heavy  machines  which  was 
equipped  with  suspension  wheels.  The 
spokes  of  these  wheels  were  quite  heavy 
and  some  of  the  vehicles  have  been  in  use 
for  several  years  without  ever  having 
broken  a  spoke. 

But  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  spokes 
of  a  wire  wheel  clean  and  free  from  rust 
is  a  very  serious  objection  to  it,  with  most 
people  at  least.  If  the  wire  wheel  is  regu- 
larly well  cleaned  to  keep  it  from  rusting, 
the  expense  of  such  cleaning  will  in  a 
short  time  make  up  for  the  difference  tn 
cost  as  compared  with  an  artillery  wheel. 
An  artillery  wheel  therefore  adds  to  the 
value  of  a  vehicle,  and  for  this  reason  is 
being  adopted  by  most  manufacturers. 
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The  iladison  Square  Garden  i 

That  immistakable  tribute  of  pop 
and  interest,  the  attention  and  atto 
of  the  public,  was  paid  to  the  ho 
vehicle  in  a  manner  unprecedented 
history  of  the  industry  at  the  open 
the  Third  Annual  Automobile  SH 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Saturday 
ing  last. 

The  v%st  hall  was  uncomfortably  < 
ed  with  the  thousands  who  had 
drawn  there  to  see  the  exhibits,  the  \ 
types  and  styles  of  automobiles,  whic 
resented  in  toto  the  product  of  Am 
mechanical  brains  devoted  to  the  m 
of  automobile  problems. 

For  a  man  technically  inditied  llQ 
was  a  perfect  garden  of  newJaniS 
and  new  contrivances,  all  tending-Tl^ 
American  automobiles  what  tiw||p.  ijii 
tively  intended  to  be,  the 
world. 

To  the  experienced  chauffcftft 
user  and  the  prospective  purdnMr  .,, 
no  end  of  things  interesting:.9ni^ 
tive,  and  the  only  trouble  abtniti 
that  when  among  so  many  4»#'^flpl 
it  was  hard  to  settle  on  MJOf'-jftf. 
make  as  just  the  proper  one. 

The  attendance  of  the  first  nlgfat'  'iA 
anything  that  has  ever  been  egpericB 
automobile  shows  on  this  side  of  t] 
lantic,  and  persons  who  attended  J0^ 
cago  show  stated  without  hesll 
there  were  more  people  in  Mm 
Garden  on  Saturday  night  alope 
ited  the  Western  show  danpg 
time  it  was  open. 

From  the  first  moment  thftt 
at    the   show  caught  a  ^ance 
chines  on  exhibition  he  could 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  fimt 
ican  manufacturers,  althougli  thegr' 
neglected  the  speed  propofitloa^ 
bending   their  efforts   in  Q^ipr 
and  as  a  result  of  that 
grace  of  outline  and  beattty 
handsomest   and   most   ttunil 
biles  that  will  be  met  on  the 
the  season  of  1903  will  be 
in  every  detail. 

It  was  remarkable  to  note 
of  paints  and  finish  on  the 
light  and  heavy,  and  the  powerfnt' 
cars,  with  their  luxurious  King 
gium  tonneaus,  were  all  that  confd 
sired  for  comfort  and  beauty. 

The  general  trend  of  improvemeni 
the  1902  models  seems  to  be  almos 
versal  with  the  various  manufacture! 
great  majority  of  whom  have  inc 
their  wheel  base  to  insure  easier 
qualities,  built  their  bodies  lightet 
strengthened  their  running  gears  and. 
missions.  There  has  also  been  a  noti 
tendency  to  make  all  bearings  broadf 
heavier  and  to  provide  a  means  of  1 
up  lost  motion  and  natural  wear. 

Considerable  thought  has  been  gi^ 
simplifying  and  strengthening  of  trai 
sion  gears,  and  also  to  making  the  act 
clutches  more  positive.     One  thing  t 
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anicularly  noticeable  is  the  enlarging  of 
sdiating  coils  and  placing  them  in  ex- 
ostd  pQMtions  in  ihe  front  of  the  ma- 
bines.     In  a  number  of  tonneau  types  the 

ater  is  cooled  by  the  well  known  Mercedes 
system. 

The  mufflers  in  many  of  the  machines 
ave  been  enlarged  to  minimize  the  back 
iressurc,  while  a  number  of  ihe  manufac- 
Drers  furnish  a  cutoff,  or  relief  valve,  to 
1^  used  when   additional   power  is  needed 

I  climb  hills  or  negotiate  muddy  or  sandy 

ads. 

Tbe  troublesome  spark  breakers,  which  in 


The  apparent  ignorance  of  past  seasons 
seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  would  be  purchasers,  instead  of 
standing  about  open  mouthed  and  drinking 
in  the  "hot  air"  of  the  expert  salesmen, 
were  seen  "spooking"  about  in  and  among 
the  machines,  asking  that  motor  Ix^nnets  be 
lifted,  floor  board  be  pulled  up.  transmis- 
sion gears  and  clutches  exposed,  and  de- 
manding to  see  what  provision  had  been 
made  lo  take  up  lost  motion  on  bearmgs  and 
to  adjust  part?!   that   were   likely   to  need   il. 

The  crowd  was  an  inquisitive  one.  but  it 
was  plainly   to  be  seen   that   they   did  not 


mile  a  minute  class :  but  for  the  greater 
part  the  light  weight  runabouts  and  me- 
dium priced  touring  cars  received  the  most 
attention. 

While  standing  near  a  well  known  ma- 
chitic,  under  10  horse  power,  a  sale  was 
made  which  demonstrated  clearly  the  fact 
that  endurance  contests  result  in  the  sell- 
ing of  automobiles  and  do  their  fair  share 
toward  shaping  public  opinion  favorably 
toward  horseless  vehicles.  A  gentleman 
had  just  placed  an  order  for  the  car  in 
question  and  was  telling  his  reasons  for 
buying  that  particular  make.    "I  saw  your 
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i»t  year's  types  were  exposed  to  the  dust 
Jnd  dirt,  are  m  many  cases  enclnsed  in  the 
1903  models  in   dustproof  cases. 

I  Perhaps  the  one  thing  must  demoiislra- 
ive  of  the  fact  that  the  auto's  popularity 
b  sot  to  be  transitory  is  the  deep  study 
|ut  the  various  systems  of  horseless  trans- 
Bt55ion  have  received  from  the  thtmsands 
kC  persons  interested.  It  was  evident  from 
btening  to  the  conversation  of  tlu-  men, 
and  in  many  cases  the  women,  who  were 
viewing  the  various  machines  that  they 
were  not  talking  in  the  dark  and  that  they 
bad  some  knowledge  of  automobiles. 


jh  \Kk  M     \  IFW   OK   M  AIV    H  \l  f     ^  kn  \l     lilt     W  t  -  1 

intend  to  buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke,"  and  the 
salesmen  were  kept  busy  answering  ques- 
tions of  not  "how  fast  will  she  go?"  but 
more  often  "what  will  it  cost  to  run  her 
and  how  far  will  a  gallon  of  gasoline  go?" 

The  old  idea  of  letting  "her"  eat  up  all 
i\\t  oil  and  gasoline  that  could  be  forced 
through  the  engine  lias  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  economy 
of  operation  seemed  to  be  the  one  mo>l 
considered. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  ii>ual  crowd 
of  persons,  curious  and  otherwise,  artaiad 
the    expensive    imported    exhibits    and    the 


machine  climb  the  Leicester  hill  during  that 
run  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  I 
made  a  note  of  the  number  on  it.  The 
way  she  went  up  the  grade  convinced  mc 
that  your  machine  was  about  what  I 
wanted,  and  when  I  got  a  paper  and  saw 
what  make  it  was  I  decided  to  have  one 
<'f  ihcm.  and  I  came  to  the  Show  especially 
to  look  the  thing  over  carefully  and  order 
il." 

This  is  only  one  instance  that  came  to 
light,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pub- 
licity given  by  the  press  of  the  country  to 
such  events,  and  then  the  descriptions  of 
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the  run  in  trade  papers  by  their  men  who 

act  as  observers,  are  doing  no  end  of  good 
in  popularizing  the  auto  and  sweeping 
away  the  peevish  opposition  of  men  who 
oppose  every  new  departure  and  improve- 
ment, mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  ob- 
stinate. 

The  fact  that  no  gasoline  was  allowed  in 
the  building  prevented  many  of  the  exhibi- 
tors, and  particularly,  the  manufacturers  of 
motors,  from  displaymg  their  products  in 
action.  This  exclusion  of  the  ''staff  of  life" 
for  horseless  vehicles  resulted  in  a  most 
lively   scene  just    outside   of   the .  Garden, 


the  book  and  take  the  hint.  The  electrical 
decorations  over  the  various  exhibits  were 
attractive,  and  many  of  them  original, 
and  one  concern,  to  be  a  bit  ahead  of  the 
rest,  had  a  monster  painting  made  which 
depicted  their  particular  car  in  ihe  midst 
of  a  most  lonely  and  isolated  district 
climbing  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  90  per 
cent,  grade,  which  ended  rather  abruptly  'n 
clouds  ethereally  beautiful. 

The  catalogue  and  souvenir  collecting 
craze  was  on  in  full  force,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  person  who  left  the  hall  without 
being  laden  down  with  a  hundred  or  more 


of  brainy  effort  expended  along  the  preseu 
progressive  line  must  result  in  a  pleasur^ 
vehicle,  medium  priced,  durable  and   rcli^ 
able,  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  hors 
tor  general  use.  an  ideal  physician's  wasoil 
and  no  end  of  trucks  for  use  in  mercantile 
lines  that  will  do  double  the  work  of  horse 
under    all     conditions    of    weather,     wit: 
greater    convenience    and    reliability    an 
with   materially  less  cost.     The  automobile 
will   from  now  on   play  an   important   par 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  the  attention  give 
it  this   week  by  the  entire   public  press 
fully  merited. 
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where  automobiles  of  all  makes  and  types 
were  lined  up  to  be  used  as  demonstrating 
carriages. 

The  exhibitors  Were  very  careful  not  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  giving  rides  to 
persons  merely  inquisitive,  and  generally 
demanded  some  assurance  that  the  party 
seeking  to  be  taken  out  was  interested  in 
the  particular  make  of  machine  in  which 
he  sought  to  ride. 

One  progressive  exhibitor  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  basement  with  his  rather 
expensive  machine  had  a  copy  of  Brad- 
street's  on  his  desk,  so  prominently  dis- 
played that  persons  of  not  the  best  finan- 
cial  standing  could  scarcely  help  but   see 


View  krom  the  Gallery  (Northeast  Corner). 

pamphlets  and  dozens  of  small  novelties 
presented  by  the  exhibitors  in  the  way  of 
advertisements. 

A  complete  tour  of  the  big  show,  with 
its  panorama  of  steam,  gasoline  and  elec- 
tric vehicles,  small  buckboards,  overshad- 
owed by  monster  touring  cars,  auto  'buses, 
nuto  trucks  and  auto  runabouts  capable  of 
transporting  anything  from  a  bottle  of 
cough  medicine  to  a  hogshead  of  molasses, 
leaves  the  lasting  impression  that  automo- 
biling  is  to  be  America's  national  sport, 
and  that  the  automobile  is  destined  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  of  the  twentieth  century 
rn  all  lines  of  city  and  country  transporta- 
tion. It  is  self  evident  that  a  few  more  years 


Some  of  the  Exhibits. 

THE    WrNTON    MOTOR    CARRIAGE    COMPANY, 

The  Winton  exhibit,  apart  from  its  carii 
is  noticeable  on  account  of  its  fittings  sn 
decorations.  The  exhibit  comprises  t? 
of  the  new  20  horse  power  touring  cars,  i 
chassis  of  the  same  car  and  the  "Bullet* 
racer,  carrying  a  placard  with  the  infof 
mation  that  the  car  to  be  built  to  compc 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  will 
equipped  with  a  horizontal  engine. 

Although  the  new  20  horse  power  car  t» ' 
in    its   general    lines   quite   similar   to   last 
year's  touring  car,  it  differs  in  several  de- 
tails 01  construction.     The  hood  has  been 
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somewhat  shortened  and  heightened,  the 
front  seats  arc  divided  and  the  tonneau  is 
considerably  increased  in  size,  the  back 
and  door  being  about  30  inches  high.  The 
body  is  completely  spring  upholstered,  and 
presents  a  much  more  comiortablc  and 
roomy  appearance  than  previous  models. 
The  springs  arc  heavier  and  longer,  the 
the  wheel  base  is  increased  6  inches,  in- 
suring greater  ease  ot  riding.  A  contin- 
uous mud  guard  over  both  troni  and  rear 
wheels  of  each  side  adds  greatly  lo  the 
general  appearance. 

The  motor  being  increased  to  20  horse 
power  has  a  much  more  powerful  and 
rigid  appearance,  especially  since  the  cyl- 
inders, crank  case  and  pump  arc  cast  in 
one.  Either  piston  can  now  be  removed 
without  first  taking  out  the  crank  shaft. 

Among  the  minor  changes  noticed  are 
that  the  cranks  arc  now  of  steel,  the  steer- 
ing gear  is  strengthened,  and  the  wheel  is 
pivoted  to  the  post  so  it  can  be  swung  out 
of  the  way  in  entering  the  car;  the  change 
gears  have  been  increased  in  size  so  as  to 
give  greater  speed ;  a  ratchet  lock  has  been 
added  to  the  foot  brake,  and  a  glass  cover 
is  placed  over  the  commutator,  thus  ren- 
dering it  dustproof.  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  visible.  A  tool  box  suspended 
from  the  front  of  the  frame  makes  access 
to  tools  and  supplies  extremely  handy. 

A  feature  of  the  car  that  is  causing 
much  comment  is  an  emergency  brake  ap- 
plied by  throwing  the  high  speed  lever 
forward  past  its  neutral  position.  Thi* 
operates  a  hand  brake  binding  upon  a 
drum  attached  to  the  friction  plate  of  the 
flywheel  clutch.  In  making  short  stops, 
or  rapidly  decreasing  the  speed  when  run- 
ning on  the  high  speed,  this  feature 
should  be  found  of  great  advantage. 

In  the  general  construction  no  radical 
changes  are  noted;  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  Winton  system,  such  as  gears, 
clutches,  chain  drive,  air  control  of  ad- 
mission valves,  etc..  being  about  the  same 
as  in  the  1902  model. 


THE   BERG   AfTOMOBII.E  COUPKKV. 

Occupying  space  in  connection  with  the 
Vehicle  Fquipmcni  Company  if^  the  exhibit 
of  the  Berg  Automobile  Company.  As 
this  is  the  fifit  appearance  ai  the  car  it  is 
causing  considerable  coiiinu'iu  among  the 
automobile  fraternity. 

Four  cars  are  shown  in  ihc  Garden — a 
15  horse  power  car  finished  in  natural  wood 
with  tonneau  capable  of  seating  four  per- 
sons: a  15  horse  power  tonneau  with  de- 
tachable top  which  converts  the  car  into  d 
closed  coupe;  an  f^  horse  power  tonneau 
and  an  8  horse  power  charette  in  which  the 
rear  seats  are  entered  by  swinging  back 
the  seat  next  the  operator.  A  fifth  car.  a 
15  horse  power  tonneau,  is  used  on  the 
street  for  demonstrating  purposes. 

The  15  horse  power  machines  have  a 
four  cylinder  motor,  four  speed  change 
gears  and  reverse,  and  use  a  chain  drive  to 
the  rear  wheel?.  The  8  horse  power  cars 
have  two  cylinder  motors,  a  three  speed 


change  gear  and  reverse  and  are  driven  by 
a  bevel  gear  on  a  live  rear  axle.  All  gears 
are  of  the  sliding  type,  one  lever  operating 
all  the  speed  changes  and  reverse.  The 
drive  on  the  highest  speed  of  both  sizes  :s 
direct  from  ciigiric  tu  wheels,  no  gears  be- 
ing used. 

The  cars  present  several  novel  features, 
the  carburetor,  throttle  control  and  distrib- 
uting commutator  being  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  carburetor  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Panhard.  Gasoline  and  air  are  auiomali- 
cally  shut  off  at  the  same  time,  thus  keep- 
ing the  mixture  constant  at  all  times.  The 
distributer  is  entirely  new  in  design,  de- 
pending upon  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
rotating  contact  spring  to  increase  the  con- 
tact when  the  engine  is  running  at  ex- 
tremely high  speeds.  The  throttle  is  oper- 
ated by  a  small  lever  placed  on  the  steer- 
ing post  standard,  but  no  matter  what  its 
position  it  is  immediately  opened  wide  on 
applying  the  accelerating  pedal,  returning 
10  ihc  position  in  which  it  was  originally 
set  when  the  accelerator  is  released.  This 
is  found  to  be  most  advantageous  in  run- 
ning through  crowded  city  streets  when  it 
is  necessary  to  be  constantly  changing  the 
speed  to  dodge  traffic. 

The  X-oyal  type  of  nuiUi-lube  radiating 
coil,  which  may  be  found  on  several  of  the 
later  models,  is  used  on  these  cars.  In  all 
sizes  independent  induction  coils  arc  pro- 
vided for  each  cylinder. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  fur- 
nish one  of  the  two  standard  chassis,  the 
body  and  finish  being  optional  with  the 
buyer.  Designs  and  drawings  ot  a  num- 
ber of  different  bodies  are  shown  at  the 
exhibit. 


THE  PEEBLESS   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  are 
showing  a  25  horse  power  tonneau,  a  16 
hor.ie  power  tonneau,  with  divided  front 
scats,  and  one  with  a  straight  seat,  and  the 
chassis  of  a  16  horse  power  machine.  The 
2$  horse  power  car  is  one  of  the  largest 
seen  at  the  show,  and  is  proving  one  ol 
the  centres  of  attraction  to  visitors.  In 
point  of  construction  it  differs  from  the  16 
horse  power  car  very  slightly,  being  pro- 
vided with  four  cylinders  in  place  of  two. 
and  having  strengthened  the  parts  sub- 
jected to  extra  strains  due  to  increased 
power. 

The  1903  model  differs  in  many  ways 
from  last  year's  car.  one  of  the  most  rad- 
ical changes  being  in  the  adoption  of  slid- 
ing type  of  transmission  gear.';  in  place  of 
friction  clutch  operated  gears. 

The  bonnet  is  long  and  square,  resem- 
bling the  Mercedes  in  general  outline.  The 
motor  is  of  the  two  cylinder  vertical  type, 
develops  16  horse  power  at  a  normal 
speed  of  900  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
is  capable  of  considerable  increase  by  ac- 
celerating the  engine.  An  automatic  cen- 
trifugal ball  governor  works  on  a  throttle 
valve  located  in  the  inlet  valve  casing. 

The  car  has  three  speeds  forward  and  a 
reverse,  operated  by  one  lever.     An  ingen- 
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lous  mechanical  device  prevents  the 
being  shitted  without  first  (hrowiiti 
the  clutch. 

Two  brakes  are  provided,  one  op 
by  a  foot  pedal,  and  acting  on  a  dru 
tached  to  the  countershaft  of  the  C 
gears,  and  a  second  acting  on  the  twi 
wheels,  operated  by  a  lever  placed  ni 
the  gear  shifting  lever.  Both  braki 
tomatically  release  the  flywheel 
when  applied. 

A   universal  joint  and  bevel  drive 
mits   the   power   from   the   gears  to 
rear  axle,  which  is  provided  with  fl 
joints  to  do  away  with  any  strain  iha 
arise  from  rough  and  uneven  roads. 

The  radiating  coils  and  water  d 
tion  system  arc  of  a  special  dcsigf 
are  claimed  to  be  very  efficient,  4  g 
of  water  being  sufficient  for  an  a] 
run.  The  cooling  system  is  greatly 
by  means  of  fan  placed  directly 
the  radiating  coils,  as  seen  in  so 
this  year's  foreign  cars. 

THE  FIAT  AUTOMOBILE. 

O.  H.  Keep,  Jr.,  as  sole  agent  0 
riflt  automobile,  manufactured  by  al 
ian  firm,  is  showing  the  only  car  1 
present  time  in  this  country.  It  i$  i| 
tonneau  with  individual  front  seats 
general  appearance  of  speed  and  cd 
However,  it  is  the  intention  of  MrJ 
to  import  only  the  chafsis  from  Ttal 
body  and  accessories  being  option* 
the  purchaser.  j 

The  chassis  consists  of  a  wooden- 
reinforced  by  light  steel  plates,  from 
are  hung  the  motor,  gears  and  1 
working  parts.  The  motor  has  four 
cal  cylinders.  4  inches  bore  by  5 
stroke,  developing  16  horse  powcr^ 
running  at  900  revolutions  per  min^ 
normal  speed.  Only  the  exhaust  | 
are  mechanically  operated,  the  inlet  I 
being  operated  by  suction. 

A  make  and  break  spark  is  used  foi 
tion.  electricity  being  furnished  by 
namo.  In  starting  a  storage  bat< 
used,  which  is  automatically  ihroKf 
of  circuit  when  the  mot<ir  attains  sul 
speed. 

The  speed  gears  are  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  car.  Unlike 
01  the  foreign  transmissions  which  e 
sliding  gears,  the  Fiat  gears  arc  alvf 
mesh,  yet  are  perfectly  positive  in  tbi 
tion.  The  speed  gear  changes  com 
three  forward  speeds  and  a  reversCjil 
ing  operated  by  one  lever.  *  1 

The  transmission  of  power  ir*n 
clutch  to  the  gears  is  also  a  pecuHa 
turc  Ol  the  car.  In  place  of  a  un| 
joint  connet^ting  the  male  portion  i 
clutch  to  the  driving  shaft,  a  large' 
of  leather  is  used  which  answers  i 
quirements  of  a  universal  joint,  at  ihi 
time  absorbing  all  shock  usually  fell 
throwing  in  ilic  clutch. 

A  feature  that  is  not  seen  on  most  | 
ican  cars  is  an  automatic  control  H 
pciiiu  of  ignition,  there  being  no  mO 
shiftmg  the  >park  by  hand. 
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Specifications  of   the  New  Vehlctes 
at    the   Show. 

Realizing  that  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble to  give  full  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
models  of  vehicles  making  their  appear- 
ance at  the  show,  we  give  below  brief 
specifications  of  the  leading  product  of  each 
exhibitor  01  automobiles.  We  have  striven 
to  observe  in  these  specifications  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible  under  the  condi- 
tions We  expect  to  give  complete  de- 
scriptions of  most  of  these  vehicles  at 
least  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

CXJNRAD    MOTOR    CARRIAGE    CO. 

Gasoline  Runabout  —  Specification: 
Reachless  tubular  steel  running  gear,  with 
four  elliptic  springs  and  iJ-4  inch  angle  iron 
body  frame;  spur  compensating  gear;  one- 
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double  cylinder,  vertical  motor  in  front; 
sliding  gear  transmission;  three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse;  double  acting  brake 
on  dilTcreniial;  rear  hub  brakes;  jiunp 
spark  controlled  by  hand;  tonneau  body. 

FOURNtER-SEARCHMONT       AUTOMOBILE       COM- 
PANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — ^Specification: 
Armored  wood  running  gear  frame,  with 
angle  iron  engine  support;  semi-elliptic 
springs;  81  inch  wheel  base;  56  inch  tread; 
32  inch  wood  artillery  wheels;  y/j  inch 
Diamond  detachable  tires;  10  horse  power, 
double  cylinder  vertical  motor  of  4J4 
inches  bore  and  5  inches  stroke,  located 
under  a  bonnet  in  front;  jump  spark  ig- 
nition automatically  controlled;  magneto 
generator;   single  float   feed  spraying  car- 


5  inches  stroke,  running  aVSsoT^voluiions 
per  minute,  and  located  in  front;  sight  feed 
forced  engine  lubrication;  jump  spark  by 
magneto  generator,  controlled  by  hand; 
single  float  feed  carburetor;  shifting  gear 
.transmission;  four  forward  speeds  and  re- 
verse; range  of  speed  from  4  to  45  miles 
per  hour;  drive  by  separate  chain  to  each 
wheel;  6  gallons  water  capacity;  positively 
driven  circulating  pump;  12  gallons  gaso- 
line capacity;  steering  by  tilting  hand 
wheel. 

WALTHAM     MANUFACrrRIN't;    COMPANY. 

Light  Carriage  Seating  Two  to  Four — 
Was  described  and  illustrated  in  The 
Horseless  Ahe  of  November  26,  1902.  In 
addition  the  company  arc  exhibiting  a  mo- 
tor bnckboard  which  is  said  to  represent  the 
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half  inch  Diamond  roller  chain ;  double 
l<Acting  brake  on  differential;  double  cylln- 
vertical  engine  of  3^<  inches  bore  and 
JH  inches  stroke;  cylinder  and  head  cast 
integral:  sliding  gear  transmission;  two 
speeds  ahead  and  reverse;  aluminum 
brwizc  friction  clutch  with  leather  friction 
sarface;  78  inch  wheel  base;  standard 
:read:  28  inch  wheels,  wire;  2]^  inch  Dia- 
mond tires:  1  inch  axles;  jump  spark;  float 
feed  carburetor;  automatic  lubrication; 
copper  tank  under  seat;  6  gallons  gasoline 
ipacity:  5  gallons  water  capacity. 
Gasoline  Touring  Car — Specification: 
84  mch  wheel  base;  stand-ird  tread;  angle 
_iron  frame,  a  single  piece  running  all  the 
»y  around:  30  inch  artillery  wheels,  wood; 
12   horse    power 


NE     To.NNEAU. 

burctor;  shifting  gear  transmission;  four 
speeds  ahead  and  one  reverse ;  range  of 
speed,  7  to  32  miles  per  hour;  gasoline  ca- 
pacity, ig  gallons;  water  capacity.  14  gal- 
lons; geared  pump;  radiator  coil  in  front; 
piston  pump  lubrication  of  all  main  bear- 
ings; transmission  brake  and  rear  wheel 
hub  brakes;  wheel  steering. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY, 

Gasoline  Tonneau  Touring  Car,  Sealing 
Five — Specification:  Weight,  2,700  pounds; 
trussed  steel  frame;  hardened  and  ground 
axles  running"  in  bronze  boxes;  93  inch 
wheel  base;  56  inch  tread;  34  inch  wood 
wheels:  4  inch  double  tube  tires;  plain 
wheel  bearings;  24  horse  power,  four  cylin- 
der vertical   motor,  of  5   inches  bore  and 


Orient  Bi  (  kiwako. 

very  simplest  and  lightest  form  of  motor 
vehicle.  The  motor  is  of  4  horse  power 
and  is  air  cooled  by  means  of  a  blower  di- 
rectly on  the  motor  shaft.  The  machine 
will  run  at  speeds  of  from  4  to  30  miles  per 
hour,  the  speed  being  controlled  by  the  foot 
throttle  and  spark  lever.  The  weight  is^ 
350  pounds. 

nERG    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY. 

Four  Passenger  Tonneau — Specifica- 
tion: Weight,  1,800  pounds;  frame  of  ar- 
mored wood  ;  wheel  base,  78  inches :  tread. 
52  inches;  32  inch  wood  wheels;  yA  inch 
tires  (double  tube);  plain  wheel  bearings; 
8  horse  power,  two  cylinder  vertical  motor  of 
800  revolutions  per  minute  normal  speed; 
mechanical  engine  lubrication;  jump  spark 
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with  hand  conlrol;  single  float  feed  car- 
buretor: sliding  gear  transmission;  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse;  chain  trans- 
mission ;  S  gallons  water  capacity ;  cen- 
trifugal circulating  pump  driven  by  fric- 
tion; 10  gallons  gasoline  capacity;  irre- 
versible wheel  steering.  Special  features: 
New  form  of  radiator,  mechanical  lubri- 
cator, new  controlling  device  and  a  new 
form  of  hood  attachment. 

Six  Passenger  Tonncau — Weight.  2,300 
pounds;  wheel  base,  90  inches;  tread,  54 
inches ;  34  inch  wood  wheels ;  4  inch  double 
tube  tires ;  four  cylinder  13  horse  power  ver- 
tical engine,  running  at  800  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed;  four  speeds  ahead 
and  one  reverse;  15  gallons  water  ca- 
pacity; 12  gallons  gasoline  capacity. 

U.   S.   LONG  DISTANCE  AUTO    COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Seating  Four  and  Weighing 
2,100  Pounds — Specification:  Angle  iron 
frame  and  semi-elliptic  springs;  wheel  base. 
80  mches;  tread,  56  inches;  30  inch  wood 
wheels;  3V2  inch  Diamond  tires;  plain 
wheel  bearings ;  12  horse  power,  two  cylin- 
der, vertical  motor  of  5  inches  bore  and  6 
inches  stroke,  running  at  600  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed ;  positive  pressure  lu- 
brication ;  make  and  break  ignition  with 
hand  control ;  one  float  feed  carburetor ; 
planetary  transmission ;  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse ;  range  of  speed,  up  to  35 
miles  per  hour;  bevel  gear  drive;  4  gallons 
water  capacity;  centrifugal  gear  circulating 
pump:  15  gallons  gasoline  capacity;  wheel 
steering.  Special  feature:  One  lever  con- 
trol. 

Runabout— Specification :  Weight,  1400 
poimds ;  y^  inch  wheel  base ;  $7  inch  tread ; 
30  inch  wood  wheels;  3  inch  double  tube 
tires ;  7  brake  horse  power ;  single  cylinder 
horizontal  motor  of  5  inches  bore  and  7 
inches  stroke,  running  at  700  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed :  ilirect  engine  lubri- 
cator ;  make  and  break  spark  controlled  by 
hand;  float  feed  spraying  carburetor;  plan- 
etary transmission :  three  speeds  and  re- 
verse. 

DURVEA    POWER   COMPANY. 

Phaeton  with  Either  Three  or  Four 
Wheels,  for  Two  Passengers — Specifica- 
tion :  Weight,  800  to  900  pounds ;  reachless 
running  gear  with  semi-elliptic  springs;  67 
inch  wheel  base ;  56  inch  tread ;  30  and  36 
inch  wheels;  3  inch  Dunlop  tires;  ball  bear- 
ings in  front  and  plain  bronze  bearings  in 
rear;  10  Iiorse  power,  three  cylinder  inclined 
motor  of  4J/2  inches  bore  and  4J4  inches 
stroke,  running  from  100  to  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  about  700  revolutions 
per  minute  at  18  miles  per  hour ;  motor  may 
be  variously  geared,  by  changing  sprockets. 
3:1.  3^:1.  4l8:i.  45-7:1;  lubrication  by 
separate  cups  on  cylinders  and  splash  in 
case :  hammer  break  spark  with  magneto ; 
governed  spark  advancer,  if  ordered:  single 
float  feed  spraying  carburetor :  planetary 
transmission ;  two  forward  speeds  and  re- 
verse;  chain  transmission  (self  oiling 
chain)  ;  8  gallons  water  capacity:  thcrmo- 
siphon  circulation  ;  7  to  10  gallons  gasoline 


capacity ;  steering  by  vertical  lever.  Special 
feature :  One  hand  control  06  steering, 
change  gear  and  motor. 

WHITNEY    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY. 

Runabout— Specification:  Two  passen- 
gers; 1,000  pounds;  running  gear  with 
reaches;  standard  tread;  long  wheel  base; 
28x2ji  inch  wood  wheels;  roller  bearings; 
6  horse  power  motor,  single  cylinder,  4)4x 
6  inches;  1,000  revolutions  per  minute; 
make  and  break  ignition  fool  controlled; 
float  and  sight  feed  carburetor;  friction 
clutch  transmission;  two  speeds  forward 
and  reverse;  chain  drive;  5  to  20  miles  per 
hour;  direct  drive  on  high  gear;  single 
lever  gear  control. 

ELMORE   MANinfACTURlNG  COMPANY. 

Tonneau,  Scaling  Four — Specification: 
Weight,  1,450  pounds;  reachless  angle  iron 
frame,  with  semi-ellipiic  springs;  7J  inch 
wheel  base;  56  inch  tread;  30  inch  wheels; 
3  inch  Dunlop  detachable  tires;  roller 
bearings  on  rear  axle,  ball  bearings  in 
front:  10  actual  horse  power  motor,  with 
double  vertical  cylinders,  of  4  inches  bore 
and  4  inches  stroke,  running  at  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute  normal  speed;  splash  lu- 
brication in  engine,  with  grease  cups  on 
outside  bearings;  make  and  break  ignition; 
engine  control  by  throttle;  float  feed  car- 
buretor; planetary  transmission;  three 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse;  range  of 
speed  up  to  30  miles  per  hour;  drive  to 
rear  axle  by  1%  inch  pitch  roller  chain: 
water  and  gasoline  capacity  for  150  miles; 
Brown  &  Sharpc  gear  pump  lor  circula- 
tion; steering  by  wheel,  worm  and  seg- 
ment. Special  feature:  Elmore  double  cyl- 
inder two  cycle  motor  gives  the  same  num- 
ber of  impulses  as  double  the  number  of 
cylinders  in  other  types. 

BARTHOL    BRAZIER. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car,  Seating  Six — 
Specification:  Weight,  2,650  pounds;  Pan- 
liard  style  running  gear;  85  inch  wheel 
base ;  52  inch  tread ;  36  inch  wood 
wheels;  4  inch  Goodrich  clincher  tires; 
roller  wheel  bearings:  15  horse  power 
double  cylinder  vertical  motor,  of  5 
inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke,  running 
at  800  revolutions  per  minute,  located 
in  front  under  a  bonnet;  splash  engine  lu- 
brication, with  automatically  controlled 
supply;  jump  spark  ignition,  controlled  by 
hand;  single  constant  level  carburetor; 
Brazier  gear  transmission;  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse;  range  of  speed  up  to 
25  miles  per  hour;  water  tank  capacity  suf- 
ficient for  125  mile  run;  positive  gear 
driven  rotary  circulating  pump;  gasoline 
tank  capacity  sufficient  for  125  mile  run; 
wheel  steering.  Special  features:  Chain- 
less  drive;  solid  back  axle;  direct  drive  on 
high  gear;  gears  always  in  mesh  and  posi- 
tive clutches;  universal  joint  between  en- 
gine and  gear  case;  gear  and  engine  case 
bottoms  can  be  taken  down  when  the 
mechanism  is  in  motion;  all  controlling  de- 
vices are  grouped  on  steering  column; 
safety  sprag  for  hill  climbing. 


KENSINGTON    AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY. 

Tonneau   Accommodating   Four,   Five  orl 
Six  Passengers  and  Weighing  1,750  PoundsJ 
— Specification:  Tubular  reinforced  frame; 
72  inch  wheel  base ;  56  inch  tread ;  28  an 
30  inch   wheels;   3   and   354    inch    Dunloj^j 
tires ;     roller    wheel    bearings ;     12    hors 
power,   two   cylinder    vertical   motor   of 
inches  bore  and  4H  inches  stroke,  running 
at  1,400  revolutions  per  minute  ;  engine  lubri^ 
cation   by  hand   pump;   jump   spark.    han<i 
controlled;  Longuemare  carburetor;  slidin 
gear    transmission :    three    forward    speed^ 
and  reverse;  range  of  speed,  2j4  to  ^7  mile 
per   hour;   bevel    gear   drive:   4   gallons 
pint     water     capacity ;     rotary     circulatia 
pump   driven    direct   from,  motor   shaft; 
gallons  gasoline  capacity;  wheel  steering. 
Special  features:  Flexible  shaft   instead  of 
chain;  low  centre  of  gravity;  copper  radi- 
ator ;   all  operating   levers   under    steerin 
wheel. 

HAYNES-APPEKSON   COMPANY. 

Runabout  for  Two  —  Specificationi 
Weight,  1.300  pounds;  running  gear  wit] 
steel  tube  reaches;  70  inch  wheel  base; 
inch  tread;  32  inch  wood  wheels;  3  inc 
clincher  tires;  roller  axle  bearings;  8  hors 
power  double  opposed  cylinder  horizont 
motor  of  4>i  inches  bore  and  5  inches 
stroke,  running  at  900  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed;  lubrication  by  hydro- 
mechanical  pump :  ignition  by  make  and 
break  spark  or  jump  spark  timed  from  seat; 
spraying  carburetors,  one  for  each  cylinder; 
separate  clutch  change  geir;  three  speeds 
ahead  and  one  reverse,  all  controlled  by  a 
single  lever;  range  of  speed  up  to  30  miles  ^ 
per  hour ;  single  chain  drive  to  rear  axle| 
6  gallons  water  capacity;  gear  driven 
tary  circulating  pump;  6  gallons  gasoltn 
capacity;  wheel  or  lever  steering. 

Surrey  Seating  Four  Passengers :  Specie 
flcation :  Weight,  2,100  pounds;  wheel  bas< 
102  inches ;  tread,  56  inches ;  36  inch  wo 
wheels ;    4    inch    clincher    tires ;    12    horsi 
power   double   opposed   cylinder   motor   o^ 
5  inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke,  runnini 
at  750  revolutions  per  minute:   10  gallons' 
water  capacity;  9  gallons  gasoline  capacity. 

MATHESON    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY.    I-TD. 

Detachable  Tonneau  Car,  Seating  Foul 
— Specification :  Weight,  about  2,1 
pounds;  running  gear  frame  of  U  section 
pressed  steel ;  95  inch  wheel  base 
inch  tread;  3a  or  36  inch  wheels;  3 
inch  G  &  J  clincher  tires;  ball  whe 
bearings;  25  horse  power  four  cylia 
der  vertical  motor  of  37^  inches  bore  and 
4  inches  stroke,  running  at  800  revolutions 
per  minute  normal  speed;  gravity  engine 
lubrication;  jump  spark  ignition;  single 
carburetor  of  special  design  planetai 
transmission,  giving  either  two  or  thr< 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse;  range  of 
speed,  2  to  45  miles  per  hour;  bevel  gear 
drive;  25^  gallons  water  capacity;  gear 
driven  centrifugal  circulating  pump:  20 
gallons  gasoline  capacity;  irreversible 
wheel     steering.       Special      features     are 
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claimed  to   be  embodied  in  the  design  of 
the  cooler,  carburetor  and  frame. 

WINTON    MOTOR    CARRIAGE    COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — Specification ; 
Double  angle  2nd  sheet  steel  frame;  solid 
forged  from  axle;  ball  bearings  in  from 
wheels;  rear  live  axle  with  roller  bearings; 
stfmi-elliptic  springs;  artillery  wheels  with 
clincher  tires:  20  horse  power  double  op- 
posed cylinder  horizontal  motor;  jump 
spark  ignition  with  batteries  (double  set); 
gear  transmission:  chain  drive;  gravity, 
Hoat  regulated  lubrication  of  engine  bear- 
ings; splash  lubrication  of  gear;  radiator  in 
front;  positive  gear  driven,  centrifugal  cir- 
culating pump;  transmission  brake  and 
rear  wheel  hub  brakes;  11  to  12  gallons 
gasoline  capaL-ity  (175  miles);  wheel,  irre- 
versible steering  comprising  a  worm  and 
worm  wheel  sector, 

HALL    MOTOR    CARRIAGE    CDMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — Described  in 
The  Horseless  A*;e  of  November  19, 
1902. 

AUTOCAR  COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — Fully  described 
in  our  issue  of  December  24  last. 

F.    B.    STEARNS    &    CO. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — ^The  specifica- 
tions of  this  car  were  given  in  The 
Horseless  Age  of  December  31,  190J. 
The  motor  is  a  double  opposite  cylinder 
one  oi  24  horse  power.  A  cut  of  the  vehi- 
cle is  shown  herewith. 

TUE    PAN-AMERICAN    MOTOR    COMPANY. 

The  Pan-American  Company  will  exhib- 
it a  regular  tuuring  car,  a  large  six  passen- 
ger vehicle  and  a  chassis.  The  chassis  will 
be  the  same  in  all  three  cases,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  bodies.  No  changes 
from  their  regular  standard,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Horseless  Age  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1902. 

CENTAUR     MOTOR    VEHICLE    COMPANY. 

The  exhibit  comprises  electric  runa- 
b(>uti5,  which  were  fully  described  and  il- 
lustrated in  TiiK  Horseless  Age  of  Janu- 
ary 14.  1903- 

MOVEA    AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — Specific  .it  ion: 
Wood  lined  steel  frame,  with  semi-elliptic 
springs;  88  inch  wheel  base;  5:^  inch  tread; 
32  inch  wood  artillery  wheels;  4  Inch  Gopd 
rich  clincher  tires:  ball  axle  bearings:  four 
cylinder,  16  horse  power  vertical  motor  ot 
4  inches  bore  and  5^i  inches  stroke,  located 
in  front:  jump  spark  ignition:  shifting  gear 
transmission:  four  speeds  ahead  and  re- 
verse; maximum  speed,  45  miles  per  hour; 
gasoline  capacity,  15  gallons:  water  capac- 
ity. 5  gallons;  total  weight,  i.goo  pounds; 
lubrication  automatic,  supplemented  by 
hand  force  pump:  two  outside  band  brakes 
and  one  inside  brake  on  the  different iat. 
all  double  acting;  wheel  steering. 

LOOMIS   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car,  Seating  Four — 
Specification:  Weight,  1.650  pounds:  84 
inch   wheel  base;   standard  tread;  30  inch 
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wood 'wheels;  3V^  inch  clincher  tires;  12 
horse  power  double  cylinder,  vertical  mo- 
tor in  fronu  of  4^4  inches  bore  and  4J^ 
inches  stroke;  individual  clutch  transmis- 
sion; three  forward  speeds  and  reverse; 
single  chain  drive;  jump  spark  ignition 
without  vibrator;  wheel  steering. 

OLUS   MOTOR   WUKKS. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works  show  one  of 
their  1903  Oldsmobile  runabouts,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  their  last  year's  model,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a  slightly  longer  wheel 
base  and  wood  wheels  instead  of  wire 
wheels.  They  also  show  a  10  horse  power 
lonncau  and  an  enclosed  doctor's  cab. 

HOFFMAN  AUTO  AND  MANUFACTUUNG  CX)M- 
PANV. 

Detachable  Tonneau  Car,  for  Either  Two 
or  Four  Passengers  —  Specification: 
Weight,  1,200  pounds;  one  pan  axles;  72 
inch  wheel  base;  56>'i  inch  tread;  28  inch 
wheels;  Goodrich  clincher  tires;  ball  bear- 
mgs  on  rear  axle  and  roller  bearmgs  in 
front;  7^2  horse  power  single  cylinder  hor- 
izontal motor,  of  5  inches  bore  and  6  inch- 
es stroke,  running  at  750  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed;  splash  engine  lubri- 
cation; jump  spark  ignition;  Longuemare 
carburetor;  sliding  gear  transmission; 
three  speeds;  chain  drive  to  rear  axle;  sH 
gallons  water  capacity;  gear  driven  ro- 
tary circulating  pump;  71/2  gallons  gasoline 
capacity;  wheel  steering.  Special  feature: 
Detachable  tonneau  body. 

PACKARD  UOTOE  CAR  COMPANY. 
Tonneau  with  a  Seating  Capacity  of 
Five.  Weighing  2.200  Pounds — Specifica- 
tion: Reachless  running  gear;  wheel  base, 
88  inches;  tread,  56^^  inches;  34  inch 
wheels ;  4  inch  clincher  tires ;  ball  wheel 
bearings:  12  horse  power,  single  cylinder, 
horizontal  motor  of  6  inches  bore  and  Gf'j 
inches  stroke,  running  at  850  revolutions  per 
minute  normal  speed :  gravity  engine  lubri- 
cator; splash  lubrication  for  transmission; 
jump  spark  with  automatic  control;  float 
feed  spraying  carburetor;  sliding  gear 
transmission ;  three  forward  speeds  and  re- 
verse;  range  of  speed  up  to  30  miles  per 
hour;  chain  drive;  5  gallons  gasoline  ca- 
pacity; gear  circulating  pump,  driven  by  a 
universal  joint  attachment  to  the  governor 
shaft ;  12  gallons  water  capacity ;  wheel 
steering. 

KIRK    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — Specification:  30 
inch  wood  wheels;  4  inch  detachable  tires: 
loj^  horse  power  double  opposed  cylinder 
engine,  running  up  to  t. 400  revolutions  per 
minute:  planetary  transmission  controlled 
by  one  lever;  range  of  speed  up  to  30 
miles  per  hour;  rotary  force  pump  for  cir- 
culation: radiating  coil  in  front;  jump 
spark  ignition,  with  one  coil  for  both  cyl- 
inders; mechanical  feed  carburetors;  Mc- 
Canna  hydrostatic  lubricator. 

SIDNEY   B.   BOWMAN  AUTO  COMPANY. 

The  La  France  Tonneau  Touring  Car — 
Specification:  Armored  wood  frame,  sup- 
ported on  semi-elliptic  springs;  four  cylin- 


der 20  horse  power  vertical  motor,  locat 
in  front  under  a  bonnet;  both  inlet  and 
exhaust  valves  mechanically  operated; 
jump  spark  ignition,  with  generator  and 
accumulator;  gear  circulating  pump;  36 
inch  wood  artillery  wheels:  15  gallons 
gasoline  capacity;  8  gallons  water  capai 
ily;  irreversible  wheel  steering. 
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WARD    LEONARD    ELECTRiC    CX>MPANy, 

Model  B  24  Touring  Car — Specification^ 
.Armored  wood  frame,  supported  on  semi- 
elliptic  springs;  32  inch  wood  wheels;  3^^ 
inch  clincher  tires;  80  inch  wheel  base;  51 
inch  tread;  weight,  1,750  pounds;  16  horse 
power,  two  cylinder  vertical  motor,  located 
in  front;  special  change  gear,  givmg  four 
speeds  ahead  and  one  reverse,  all  con- 
trolled by  a  single  lever;  drive  by  shaft 
and  bevel  gear;  jump  spark  ignition,  thei^H 
mo-siphon  circulation;  12  gallons  gasoliaj^l 
capacity:  range  of  speed  up  to  35  miles; 
irreversible  wheel  steering;  double  acting 
differential  brake  and  double  acting  rear 
hub  brakes.  ^h 

POPE-SOBINSON    COIIPANY.  ^| 

Tonneau  Touring  Car — SpeciScation: 
Weight,  ready  for  the  road,  3.000  pounds; 
passenger  capacity,  6;  reachless  running 
gear;  channel  steel  frame  bars;  senii-ellip- 
tic  springs:  81  inch  wheel  base;  standard 
tread;  34  inch  wood  artillery  wheels;  4^| 
inch  detachable  tires;  plain  bearings;  24^H 
horsepower  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  of 
4  inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke,  runni 
at  900  revolutions  per  minute  nor 
speed,  located  under  bonnet  in  front;  con- 
tact ignition,  hand  controlled;  storage  bat- 
tery and  magneto  for  ignition  current 
Longuemare  carburetor;  sliding  gear  trans 
mission;  three  forward  speeds  and  reversed 
drive  by  separate  chains  to  rear  wheels^ 
gasoline  capacity,  15  gallons;  water 
pacity.  6  gallons;  radiating  coil  in  frontjl 
centrifugal  circulating  pump,  chain  driven;] 
countershaft  brake  and  rear  wheel  hubj 
brakes;  splash  lubrication:  irreversible  J 
wheel  steering, 

O.    H.    KEEP,    JR. 

The  "F.  I.  A.  T."  is  an  Italian  production  1 
and    is   being   exhibited    here   for   the   first 
time.     It  is  of  the  standard   French  motor 
in  front  type.     The  frame  is  of  ash,  braced 
with    steel    where   necessary,    but    wood   is 
used  wherever  possible,  it  being  considered 
by   the   makers   superior   to   steel    for   tbisi 
purpose.    Wheel  steering  is  employed  and 
is,  of  course,  irreversible.    Wheels  are 
wood.     There  are  two  levers,  one   for  thfl 
speed  changing  gears  and  reverse  and  the] 
other    for   the   emergency  brake.     I-ubrica- 
tion   is  automatic,  the   feed  being  governed] 
by  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water,  giv 
ing  more  oil  as  the  speed  of  the  motor  ac 
celerates    and    vice    versa.    The    radiatoij 
which  is  tubular,  is  in  front  of  the  bonne 
and  the  draught  of  air  is  augmented  by 
fan  placed   behind   it.     The  current  of  ail 
also  materially  assists  in  keeping   the  m<v" 
tor  cool.     The  speed  changing  gear  is  pe- 
culiar  to   this   machine  and    is   said  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  use     There  are  thr«  . 
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"General"  Runabout 


forward  speeds  sind  a  reverse,  the  gears 
being  always  in  niesh.  The  driving  gears 
are  solidly  keyed  to  their  shaft,  while  those 
on  the  countershaft,  which  is  tubular,  run 
idle  when  not  in  use.  The  speed  changing 
lever  is  connected  to  a  steel  shaft,  which  is 
movable  inside  the  tubular  countershaft  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  On  this  mov- 
able shaft  recesses  are  turned  corresponding 
in  number  and  relative  position  to  the  gears 
on  the  countershaft.  Each  of  the  driven 
gears  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  dogs,  which 
arc  tripped  by  bringing  the  corresponding 
recess  on  the  inner  shaft  into  position, 
causing  them  to  clutch  the  gear  and  coun- 
tershaft together.  The  further  movement 
of  the  shaft  releases  the  dogs  and  allows 
the  gear  to  rim  idle  again.  It  is  stated  that 
any  speed  may  be  engaged  without  stopping 
at  intervening  gears. 

The  F.  I.  A.  T.  is  made  in  i6,  20  and  30 
horse  power,  all  three  models  embodying 
the  same  general  characteristics.  Any  style 
of  body  may  be  used.  The  16  horse  power 
vehicle  complete  with  tonneau  body  weighs 
about  2,200  pounds.  Fuel  capacity,  about 
150  miles. 

KNOX    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY. 

Combination  Folding  Front  Scat  Car- 
riage, Scaling  Four  Adults — Specifica- 
tions: Weight.  1,600  pounds;  side  spring 
running  gear  and  live  rear  axle;  72  inch 
wheel  base;  54  inch  tread;  30  inch  wood 
wheels;  3^  inch  detachable  tires;  Timken 
roller  bearings;  8  horse  power  single  cylin- 
der, horizontal  air  cooled  motor  of  5  inches 
bore  and  8  inches  stroke,  running  at  600 
revolutions  per  minute;  mechanical  engine 
lubrication ;  jump  spark  controlled  by 
hand;  float  feed  carburetor;  planetary 
transmission:  two  forward  speeds  and  one 


Knox  Automobile. 


reverse;  chain  drive;  10  gallons  gasoline 
capacity;  side  lever  steering.  Special  feat- 
ure: Grooved  pin  and  forced  air  system  of 
cooling  the  engine. 

GENERAL    AUTO    AND    MANUFACTURING    COM- 
PANY. 

Touring  Car — Specification :  Two  inch 
tubular  axles;  semi-elliptic  springs  and 
forged  steel  hangers;  roller  axle  bearings: 
30  inch  artillery  wheels;  3J/^  inch  tires;  14 
horse  power  double  cylinder  vertical  en- 
gine; mechanical  lubricator;  jump  spark, 
automatically  controlled;  f^oal  feed  spray- 
ing carburetor;  shifting  gear  transmission; 
three  forward  speeds  and  reverse;  range  of 
speed  up  to  32  miles  per  hour;  direct  drive 
on  high  gear;  drive  by  separate  chain  to 
each  wheel;  change  gear  operated  by  sin- 
gle lever;  transmission  brake  and  rear 
wheel  hub  brakes;  friction  clutch  and  brake 
mechanisms  interconnected;  engine  pro- 
vided with  governor  and  accelerator;  all 
oil  supplied  by  mechanical  lubricator. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY. 

Twenty-four  Horse  Power  Touring  Car. 
Seating  Five — Specification;  94  inch  wheel 
base;  54  inch  tread;  34  inch  wood  wheels:  4 
inch  detachable  tires;  reachlessrunninggear; 
24  horse  power  four  cylinder  vertical  mo- 
tor of  4li  inches  bore  and  Sl4  inches  stroke, 
running  at  900  revolutions  per  minute  nor- 
mal speed ;  motor  arranged  in  front ;  cop- 
per water  jackets;  jump  spark  ignition  with 
belt  driven  d>*namo  and  dry  battery ;  slid- 
ing gear  transmission ;  three  speeds  ahead 
and  reverse;  range  of  speed,  up  to  40  miles 
per  hour;  double  chain  drive;  i^  inch 
roller  chains;  transmission  brake  and  brake 
on  rear  wheel  hubs;  ball  axle  bearings;  16 
gallons  gasoline  capacity;  5  gallons  water 
capacity;  chain  driven  gear  circulating 
pump;  new  type  radiator;  lubrication  by 
mechanical  force  feed,  splash  and  compres- 
sion grease  cups;  throttle  governor;  irre- 
versible' wheel  steering. 

Twelve  Horse  Power  Gasoline  Touring 
Car.  Seating  Five — Specification  :  Two  cyl- 
inder vertical  engine.  4!4xsJ^.  running  at 
goo  revolutions  per  minute:  jump  spark  ig- 
nition with  current  from  dry  battery;  slid- 
ing gear  transmission  ;  three  speeds  forward 
and  reverse ;  range  of  speed,  up  to  30  miles 
per  hour;  30  inch  wood  wheels;  3^  inch 
detachable  tires;  ball  axle  bearings:  76  inch 


wheel  base;  54  inch  tread;  10  gallons  ga» 
tme  capacity ;  5^  gallons  water  capacity . 
chain  driven  gear  pump;  splash  lubrication 
and  sight  feed  and  compression  grease 
cups ;  irreversible  wheel  steering. 

CLARK   SINTZ. 

Touring  car.  with  16  horse  power,  double 
cylinder  vertical  motor.  Fully  describe<i 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Horseless  Age. 

E.    R.    THOMAS   MOTOR   COMPANY. 

Tonneau  Touring  Car  (Model  18) — Spe- 
cification :  Frame  of  tapered  steel  beann 
with  side  plates  of  steel  3xl4  inches,  rein- 
forced with  angle  iron  riveted  to  the  side; 
78  inch  wheel  base;  S2j4  mch  tread;  8 
horse  power  motor,  with  t}i  inch  crank 
shaft  and  140  pound  flywheel  of  18x3  inch 
rim;  32  inch  front  springs:  36  inch  rear 
springs:  forged  spring  clips;  I  inch  pitch 
chain  of  one-half  inch  width  and  ntnc- 
sixtecnths  of  an  inch  diameter  of  roller: 
roller  and  ball  axle  bearings;  shifting  gear 
transmission;  three  forward  speeds  and  re- 
verse; 25,  18  and  8  miles  per  hour;  spark 
and  throttle  control  arranged  on  steering 
column;  double  set  of  batteries;  spark  coil 
on  dashboard ;  multiple  oiler  (on  dash- 
board) for  lubrication;  new  float  feed  car- 
buretor; water  circulation  by  pump;  water 
and  gasoline  tank  capacity  for  200  miles: 
wood  artillery  wheels ;  front  axle,  tubular, 
of  2  inches  diameter  by  No.  8  gauge;  rear 
axle  tubes  2!4  inches  in  diameter  by  No.  8 
gauge:  3  inch  Diamond  detachable  tires; 
Raymond   double  acting  brake. 

Thomas  Auto-Bi,  New  Model,  No.  35— 
Specification:  Height  of  frame,  22V^  inch- 
es; 28  inch  wheels;  if^  inch  Goodrich 
tires;  wheel  base,  4854  inches;  weight,  90 
pounds;  Thor  hubs  (specially  construct- 
ed); heavy  spokes;  frame  of  Shelby  scam- 
less  tubing,  i^/i  inch  by  No.  16  gauge;  re- 
inforced ;  5>4  inch  head  tube ;  forward 
extension  scat  post;  Kirkpatrick  hammock 
*:addle;  coiled  spring  truss  fork;  hygienic 
cushion  spring  frame;  Thomas  leather  and 
slccl  belt;  sight  feed  oiler;  one  lever  con* 
trol  of  throttle  and  exhaust  lift:  switch  in 
left  handle;  20  inch  handle  bars:  2;^  horse 
power  motor,  with  forged  flywheels,  hard* 
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COVEKT   ChAINLESS. 


LOCOMOBILK    LlMOUSIXE. 


poiley;  ball  bearing  idlrr;  gasoline  capac- 
ity for  200  miles. 

B.    V.   COVERT    &    CO. 

Single  Seated  Runabout — Specification  : 
Weight,  625  pounds ;  tubular  reachless  run- 
ning gear;  62  inch  wheel  base;  48  inch 
tread:  27  inch  wire  wheels;  2V3  inch  Dun- 
iop  tires;  ball  wheel  bearings;  single  cylin- 
der vertical  4'4  horse  power  motor  of  3)4 
inches  bore  and  4%  inches  stroke,  running  at 
1.300  revolutions  per  minute  normal  speed; 
5pUsb  engine  lubrication  ;  jump  spark  igni- 
tion with  hand  control ;  Longuemare  car- 
buretor: sliding  gear  transmission;  two 
speeds  ahead  and  one  reverse;  bevel  gear 
drive;  4  gallons  water  capacity;  thermo- 
siphon  circulation;  6  gallons  gasoline  capa- 
city; wheel  steering.  Special  feature : 
Brake  and  dutch  combined. 

LOCOUOBUX.  COMPANY  OF   AMERICA. 

Gasoline      Touring      Car — Specification ; 
Armored   wood   frame;   wood   wheels;    16 
hone  power  four  cylinder  vertical   motor 
in  front,   of  4   inches   bore   and   5   inches 
suokc;  running  at  900  revolutions  per  m-.n  ■ 
«c    normal    speed;    jump   spark    ignition 
controlled  by  hand;  throttle  governor;  sin- 
gle float  feed  carburetor:  ignition  current 
nirrushed  by  storage  battery  and  dynamo. 
»ith  automatic  change  over  controlled  by 
«npne  speed;    sliding   gear   transmission; 
'  ^Ue  speeds  ahead  and  reverse;  direct  drive 
On  the    high    gear;    separate    chain    drive; 
bnkeoD  countershaft  and  rear  hub  brakes; 
nter  circulation  by  gear  driven  centrifugal 
[pomp:    circulation    gauge    on    dasliboard : 
rlreight     of     tonneau     touring    car,     2,10;) 
Ipounds. 

;.  a  STXVENS  arms  and  tool  company. 

special    Two    Passenger    Carriage,    with 

Collapsible   Front   Seat    for   Two~Specifi- 

catioat  Weight,  1,050  pounds;  tubular  run- 

atD(   sear;   69   inch    wheel   base;    54    inch 

ad ;  28  inch  wheels ;  3  inch  double  tube 

ires ;  7  horse  power,  double  opposed  cylin- 

•  horizontal  motor  of  i}i  inches  bore  and 

inches  stroke,  running  at  600  revolutions 

minute  normal  speed ;  multiple  oiler  lu- 

i  jump  spark  controlled  by  hand ; 


single  float  feed  carburetor ;  individual  fric- 
tion clutch  transmission ;  three  forward 
sipeeds  and  reverse ;  range  of  speed,  5  to  30 
miles;  chain  transmission;  5  gallons  water 
capacity;  spur  gear  circulating  pump  posi- 
tively driven;  6  gallons  gasoline  capacity; 
steering  by  one  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Special 
features:  Motor  started  from  seat;  absence 
of  noise  and  vibration  and  impossibility  of 
a  back  kick. 

CREST     manufacturing    COMPANY. 

Crest  Mobile  Runabout  Seating  Two 
Persons — Specification:  Weight,  750 
pounds; tubular  steel  runninggcarwith three 
point  support;  wheel  base,  72  inches;  Ir^ad. 
45  inches;  28  inch  wheels;  ayi  inch  Dia- 
mond tires;  ball  wheel  bearings;  5  horse 
power,  single  cylinder,  vertical,  air  cooled 
motor  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  nor- 
mal speed;  splash  lubrication;  jump  spark; 
Crest  gear  transmission  running  in  oil; 
two  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  range  of 
speed, 2  1030  miles  per  hour  ;  shaft  and  bevel 
gear  drive;  gasoline  capacity,  2^2  gallons; 
lever  steering.  Special  features:  Air  cool- 
ing, shaft  drive  and  location  of  motor  and 
gearing  on  the  frame. 

The  Automobile  Problem. 

Prof.  Frederick  R.  Hutton,  Ph.  D.. 
dean  of  faculty  of  applied  science*  Colum- 
bia University,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Jan- 
uary 13  on  "The  Automobile  Problem," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  departments  of 
electricity  and  physics  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute and  the  Polytechnic  Engineering 
Society.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Professor 
Hutton  discussed  the  automobile  as  a 
motor,  not  as  a  carriage,  and  said  that 
there  were  two  classes  to  be  considered, 
the  storage  system  and  the  generating 
system.  The  storage  machine  he  thought 
suitable  for  the  city,  on  asphalt  roads,  for 
professional  men  and  for  women.  With 
the  generating  class  of  motors,  he  said,  it 
is  more  possible  to  go  over  the  parts  of 
country  where  one  wishes  to  travel, 
though  to  be  sure  it  takes  a  man  who  is 
something  of  a  mechanic  to  run  it. 


STEAM  VEHICLES. 

MOBILE    COMPANY    OP    AMERICA. 

Heavy  Steam  Surrey,  Carrying  Six  Pas- 
sengers and  Weighing  2,310  Pounds  with 
Tanks  Fillcd^Specificatiou:  Double  cyl- 
mder  12  horse  power  engine,  of  y/i  inch- 
es bore  and  4  inches  stroke,  running  at 
300  revolutions  per  minute ;  boiler,  17J4 
inches  diameter  by  14^4  inches  height, 
holding  95-^  gallons;  special  steel  tip 
Bunscn  burner;  gasoline  fuel;  transmis- 
sion ratio  22-3  to  I ;  78  inch  wheel  base; 
56  inch  tread;  30  inch  wheels;  4  inch  tires 
(International);  ball  wheel  bearings;  dou- 
ble acting  band  brakes;  chain  drive;  centre 
lever  steering;  36  gallons  water  capacity; 
16  gallons  gasoline  capacity;  automatic 
devices:  water  regulator,  low  water  alarm 
and  fuel  regulator. 

Standard  Runabout  —  Specification ; 
Weight.  1,000  pounds  (tanks  filled);  4j4 
horse  power;  two  cylinder  engines  of  2j4 
inches  boreand3^  inchesstroke.runningat 
300  revolutions  per  minute;  14  iach  boiler; 
speed  reduction.  3.1:  wheel  base,  53  inches; 
tread.  47  inches;  28  inch  wheels;  2j^  inch 
tires  (Hartford);  6^  gallons  gasoline  ca- 
pacity; 26l'i  gallons  water  capacity;  side 
lever  steering. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOB    CAS    COMPANY. 

Steam  Carriage,  with  Detachable  Dos-a- 
Do«  Scat,  for  Four  Passengers — Specifica- 
tion: Weight,  1.300  pounds;  714  horse 
power  two  cylinder  engine,  of  3  inches 
bore  and  4  inches  stroke,  running  at  360 
revolutions  per  minute;  piston  valves  with 
rings;  boiler,  ig  .inches  in  diameter.  18 
inches  deep;  boiler  capacity.  8  gallons; 
fuel,  kerosene  or  gasoline  at  option;  gear 
reduction,  21^2  to  t:  76  inch  wheel  base; 
54  inch  tread;  30  inch  wood  wheels;  3  inch 
detachable  tires;  ball  axle  bearings;  double 
differential  brake:  i  inch  pitch  chain;  side 
lever  steering;  fuel  capacity.  9  gallons: 
water  capacity,  15  gallons ;  mileage,  20 
miles  on  one  charge  of  water,  75  on  one 
charge  of  fuel. 
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MoBii-E    Heavy   Subhev. 


PRK5C0TT  Victoria  Top. 


^^   «« 


Touoxj  Steam  Carriage. 

PRESCOTT   AUTO    AND   MANCPACTURXNG   COM- 
PANY. 

Victoria  Top  Steam  Carriage,  with  Col- 
lapsible Front  Scat  —  Specification: 
Weight,  empty.  1,050  pounds:  tubular  steel 
running  gear;  68  inch  wheel  base:  54  inch 
tread;  28  inch  suspension  wheels;  2^  inch 
single  tube  tires ;  two  cylinder  vertical  en- 
gine of  2}<  inches  bore  and  3^  inches 
stroke;  16  inch  fire  tube  boiler,  with  su- 
perheating device:  ipc^cial  form  of  burner; 


chain  drive;  10  gallons  gasoline  capacity; 
32  gallons  water  capacity;  steam  air  pump 
and  steam  boiler  feed  pump,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  pumps;  American  roller  bearings 
on  rear  axle;  ball  bearings  in  front:  double 
acting  brakes  on  wheel  hubs. 

WHITE   SEWING    MACHINE    COMPANY. 

Tooneau  Touring  Car — Specification : 
Seating  capacity,  four;  weight  (tanks 
filledl.   1.650  pounds;  80  inch  wheel   base; 


White  Tol:rino  C^R. 


Grout  Tonneau. 

56  inch  tread;  30  inch  artillery  wheels;  4 
inch  Goodrich  clincher  tires;  semi-flash, 
nun-cxplosiblc  steam  generator;  10  horse 
power  compound  enclosed  engine;  two  in 
dependent  sets  of  brakes;  gasoline  capac- 
ity, 10  gallons;  water  capacity,  15  gallons; 
condenser;  aluminum  body  and  guards; 
extreme  length.  10  feet;  extreme  width.  5 
feet.  Special  features;  Automatic  fuci  and 
water  feed;  absence  of  water  glasses;  slcatn 
generator  will  not  scorch  or  burn;  long 
range  on  itnc  charge  of  supplies;  no  visible 
exhaust;  chainless  drive. 

grout  brothers. 
Tonneau.     Scaling    Four — Specification' ' 
Weight.  :?.ooo  pounds;  angle  iron  running 
gear  frame;  84  inch  wheel  base:  56  inch 
tread;    33   inch    wheels;    4   inch    Diamo 
clincher  tires;  plain  axle  bearings;  12  hofl 
power  two  cylinder  engine,  of  354  >nc 
bore  and  4|-j   inches  stroke;  20  inch  sto 
boiler;    three    feed    water    pumps,    one 
which   is   a   steam    pump;    one   steam 
pump ;    15    gallons    gasoline    capacity; 
gallons  water  capacity;   100  miles  on 
lank  of  water  with  condenser;  speed,  tip  I 
50  miles;  wheel  and  lever  steering. 

LOCOMOBILE   COMPANY  OF    AMERICA. 

The   steam   exhibit  of    the    Locomoh 
Company   includes  a  runabout   which 
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^Hb<  following  specifications:  Sixteen  inch 
^Boiler;  Klinger  ^uge;  generator  and  pilot 
^■ght:  ^^2X3J■>  locomobile  engine  encased 
^pid  Using  superheated  steam ;  Octopus  lu- 
[  hricator:  sicam  water  and  air  pumps;  14 
j      galionj   gasoline    capacity;    30   gallon-i   oi 

ttaler  capacity;  28  inch  heavy  steel  wheels; 

2^2  inch  tires;  roller  bearings  on  rear  axle: 

.lutomatic  cylinder  oil  pump. 
Other  locomobile  steam  models  for  1903 

include  a   stanhope,  a  dos-a-do.s.  a  »urrey 
a  lonneau. 
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slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  centre.  The  bat- 
teries are  carried  in  a  compartment  at  the 
rear  of  the  body.  The  drive  to  the  rear 
live  ax'.,*  is  by  chain. 

The  battery  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
Exidc  cell*.,  which  arc  said  to  give  a  mile- 
age on  one  charge  of  40  miles  over  average 
streets.  The  weight  of  each  of  these  ve- 
hicles is  t,350  pounds,  of  which  the  battery 
weight  represents  570  pounds. 

The  controller  gives  four  speeds  of  3,  6, 
y  and  13  miles  per  hour.  It  is  claimed  that 
any  ordinary  grades  present  no  obstacles. 
Each  vehicle  is  provided  with  two  brakes, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  special  features  claimed  arc 
side  steering,  half  elliptic  from  springs  and 
complete  accessibility  of  all  riiimmg  parts. 
Detachable  pneunralic  tires  are  supplied  as 
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tonncau,  one  special  service  wagon,  and  one 
electric  truck. 

The  rear  boot  coupe  herewith  illustratca 
is  described  as  follows:  The  passenger 
compartment  regularly  accommodates  two 
persons.  Additional  seating  capacity  is  af- 
forded by  a  hinged  scat  forward,  facing  the 
main  seat,  which  may  be  lowered  and 
brought  into  service.  The  location  of  the 
operator  at  the  rear  leaves  the  forward 
view  from  the  compartment  entirely  unob- 
structed— a  feature  which  makes  the  vehi- 
cle an  especially  convenient  one  for  sight- 
seeing or  for  pleasure  driving  at  times 
when  the  use  of  an  open  carriage  might  be 
undesirable.  The  upholstery  in  claret  col- 
ored broadcloth,  silk  curtains,  electric  light 
in  dome  fixture,  memorandum  case  and 
tjllicT  conveniences  arc   features  of   the  in- 


.Stit'Ebaicer  Electric  Runabout. 


Columbia   Rear  Driven   Coupe. 


I  boot  with  wire  wheels,  one  panel  seat  run- 
I  ibont  with  wooden  wheels  and  buggy  top, 
^^•e  Stanhope  with  wooden  wheels  and  one 
^Banhope  with  closed  top  and  wooden 
^wheels.  All  of  the  three  models  mentioned 
have  gears  of  similar  design  and  construc- 
tion, comprising  an  under  frame  of  tubular 
_«eel.    The   motor  is  hung  on   this   frame 


a   standard,   but    single   tube   tires   will    be 
furnished  10  order. 

ELECTRIC   VEHICLE   COMPANY. 

The  exhibit  of  electric  vehicles  by  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  comprises  two 
broughams,  one  hansom,  an  inside  operated 
electric  coupe,  an  electric  rear  boot  coupe, 
a    rimabout,  a  cabriolet,  two  victorias,  one 


u*rior  furnishing.  A  foot  warmer  can  be 
supplied  for  winter  use.  The  weight  of  the 
battery  is  distributed  over  both  axles  and 
the  liattery  compartments  have  removable 
top  coverings.  There  are  foot  operated 
regular  and  emergency  brakes  of  improved 
pattern  an  d  a  foot  operated  emergency 
switch.    The  motors  give  three  speeds  for- 


ward  and  three  backward,  with  a  maximuni 
of  14I/J  miles  per  hour. 

THE    VEHICLE    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY. 

This  company  exhibits  variotH  electric 
delivery  wagons,  trucks,  broughams,  vic- 
torias, etc.  The  trucks  and  wagons  are 
built  to  order,  having  a  radius  from  30  to 
35  miles  on  one  charge  of  battery  and  a 
speed  of  from  6  to  to  12  miles  per  hour. 
They  are  now  in  use  by  a  considerable 
number  of  leading  New  York  houses,  in- 
cluding Tiffany  &  Co.»  Arnold.  Constable 
&  Co.,  W.  &  J.  Sloane.  James  A.  Hearn 
&  Co..  Rothenberg  Company,  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company.  George  Ehrct  Brew- 
cry,  etc.  The  broughams,  victorias  and 
hansoms  run  40  miles  on  one  charge  and 
have  a  speed  of  14  miles  per  hour. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 

Waverley  Electric  Runabout — Specifica- 
tion: Reachless  running  gear:  full  elliptic 
springs ;  61  inch  wheel  base ;  54  inches 
tread:  30  inch  wire  or  wood  wheels;  2j4 
inch    G     &    J     detachable   tires:   3    horse 


NATIONAL   MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY. 

power  motor,  capable  of  100  per  cent, 
overload:  drive  by  herringbone  gear, 
running  in  oil;  combination  volt  and  am- 
meter; foot  brake  and  electric  brake;  24 
cell  battery;  speeds.  S  to  15  miles  per  hour. 

AJAX    MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY. 

Two  Passenger  Electric  Runabout — Spe- 
cification :  Weight,  1,050  pounds:  tubular 
truss  front- and  rear  axles;  60  inch  wheel 
base;  48  inch  tread;  28  inch  wheels;  3^ 
inch  tires:  ball  wheel  bearings,  (one-half 
inch) ;  horse  power  of  motor,  1V2  to  6. 


An  Imitation  Celluloid, 

A  useful  imitation  celluloid  is  produced, 
according  to  a  German  method,  by  dis- 
solving in  16  parts  by  weight  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  1.8  part  of  nitro-cellulose.  and 
adding  5  parts  of  gelatine.  Gentle  heating 
and  stirring  arc  necessary.  After  the 
mass  has  swelled,  it  is  mixed  with  7.5 
parts  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  contin- 
ued stirring.  The  syrup  produced  is 
poured  into  molds,  or.  after  further  di- 
lution, may  be  spread  in  thin  layers  on 
glass.  As  an  underlay  for  sensitive  pho- 
tographic films  the  material  has  impor- 
tant advantages,  not  the  least  being  that 
it  remains  flat  in  developing. — Mtchanical 
Engineer. 


The  Use  of  the  Automobile  as  Con- 
veyance on  a  Hunting  Trip. 

By  Dr.  Henry  A,  Baker. 

My    friend   K .    who   is   a   champion 

rifle  shot,  and  I  (also  very  fond  of  the 
sport)  have  for  the  past  four  years  taken 
our  vacations  together.  In  August  we  go 
to  some  country  town  and  amuse  ourselves 
by  shooting  woodchucks  where  they  arc 
plentiful.  It  has  been  our  custom  on  such 
trips  to  hire  a  horse  and  carriage  at  the 
local  stable,  drive  out  into  the  fanning 
districts  and  capture  the  rodents  We  had 
often  said,  while  on  these  trips,  what  an 
ideal  conveyance  an  automobile  would  be 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  stand  perfectly 
still  and  not  boh  at  each  shot,  as  horses 
do.  But  we  surely  did  not  imagine  that  we 
•should  be  able  to  realize  our  ideal  50  soon. 

Last  August,  when  our  vacation  time 
came  around,  I  told  my  friend  that  we 
could  take  our  abode  in  the  air  castle  we 
had  built,  and  if  agreeable  to  him  we  would 
make  the  trial.  So  we  decided  to  take  a 
two  weeks'  trip.  In  talking  the  matter 
over  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  great 
speed  and  covering  a  great  distance  each 
day  would  be  the  least  of  our  objects,  as 
wc  were  going  for  pleasure  entirely.  We 
also  thought  of  the  country  horse  as  being 
our  greatest  terror,  and  made  an  iron  clad 
rule  that  when  wc  got  into  the  country  wc 
would  slop  for  every  horse  we  met, 
whether  frightened  or  not,  get  to  the  side 
•  if  the  road  as  far  as  possible,  shut  off  the 
fire  and  stand  absolutely  still  until  the 
horses  were  safely  past  us.  By  so  doing 
wc  icit  assured  that  no  blame  could  be  at- 
tached to  U5  in  case  a  horse  should  take 
fright. 

THE   START. 

So,  after  having  a  dress  suit  case  rack 
built  for  my  carriage,  and  procuring  a  dress 
suit  case  to  strap  onto  the  front  seat,  on 
Saturday  morning.  August  16,  with  bag 
and  baggage  packed  up  and  rifle  and  rain 
coats  on  the  seat  beside  us,  we  left  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  9:20,  via  the  Newtons. 
Watertown,  through  Waltham  to  Concord. 
We  arrived  at  Groton  at  12:30,  where  wc 
took  lunch.  After  thoroughly  oiling  up 
we  left  at  2:15.  passing  through  Townsend 
to  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  Our  water  was 
getting  low.  and  when  wc  came  to  a  stream 
far  below  a  bridge,  over  whch  we  passed, 
we  found  the  ejector  hose  would  just  reach 
the  water  by  an  inch  to  spare.  Wc  took  in 
water  without  difficulty  and  went  on  our 
way.  passing  through  Jeffrey  Village, 
where  wc  struck  the  mountain  roads.  It 
had  been  my  custom  to  have  the  water 
pump  fill  the  boiler  when  coasting  down 
hill  and  by-passing  when  going  up,  but 
these  hills  were  so  steep  and  long  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  supply  the  boiler 
while  ascending,  and  we  sailed  on  up,  up, 
up.  I  found  I  was  not  holding  my  water 
level  and  was  in  hopes  soon  to  reach  the 
top,  that  I  might  regain  it,  but  instead  of 
that  it  was  up,  up.  with  the  water  in  the 
boiler  lowering  all  the  while.  It  got  so 
low  I  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  a^ 


we  passed  over  the  water  courses  C 
road.  However,  we  reached  the  tl 
safety  and  began  to  descend,  when  I 
gained  my  water  supply.  A«  we  woi 
scending  this  hill  we  passed  a  heavy' 
line  car.  which  was  stalled  on  the  roi 
being  repaired.  ' 

Passing  over  a  spur  of  Monal 
Mountam,  an  outlying  portion  6 
township  of  Dublin  (a  fashionable  sif 
reson).  we  met  many  fancy  turnoui 
greater  part  driven  by  ladies,  anl 
thing  which  struck  us  as  peculiar  wS 
city  horses,  which  were  undoubted 
customed  to  automobiles,  should  s\^ 
much  fright  in  the  country.  But  adj 
to  our  rule,  and  sometimes  leadii) 
horse  past  our  carriage,  we  received! 
pleasant  "Thank  you's."  Pa.ssing  tl 
Marlborough,  wc  arrived  at  the  Ca 
House.  Keene.  N.  H.,  at  6:45,  after] 
pleasant  day's  trip.  Our  odometer: 
tcred  88  mites,  and  we  had  had  ai 
haps,   save 

BREAKING    THREE    SPOKES. 

August  17,  being  Sunday,  we  spei 
a  college  chum  of  mine.  Monday.  tJ 
being  a  rainy  day  wc  did  not  att< 
mote,  but  went  about  the  town  tri 
find  spokes  to  fit  my  carnage.  Not 
been  able  to  find  them  by  4  o'clock, 
phoned  to  the  factory  for  a  dozen,  1 
ing  them  to  aflix  a  »pecial  deliver] 
to  hasten  their  arrival.  As  a  resv 
were  in  Kccne  by  10  o'clock  that  ni| 
when  we  came  down  to  breakfast 
lowing  morning  they  were  awaitinj 
the  hotel  office.  After  breakfast  I 
up  and  took  the  machine  to  the  loc 
mobile  factory  to  have  the  spokes 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  rear 
to  get  the  spokes  in.  for  which  they 
me  $1.  By  keeping  the  man  well 
with  cigars  I  learned  many  valuab 
from  a  very  mgenious  mechanic. 

As  our  trip  was  not  laid  out.  we  ri 
to  go  to  a  place  from  day  to  day  as  | 
inclined.  It  began  to  clear  up  m 
o'clock,  and  learning  from  my  coUen 
that  there  was  a  very  good  hotel  a 
pole,  kept  by  a  man  whom  I  knew, 
cided  to  make  the  trip  that  night.  ^ 
Kcenc  at  about  5  o'clock,  and  as  | 
we  got  out  of  the  city  limits  we  fol 
roads  very  muddy  and  somewhat 
But  we  kept  on  at  a  good,  comfortal 
arriving  at  Walpole,  by  the  way  o 
Moreland  depot,  at  7  o'clock ;  dista 
miles.  The  hotel  proprietor  was  v« 
to  see  us.  and  was  sorry  that  he  cO 
give  us  the  best  of  rooms,  as  it  wi 
Home  Week,"  and  the  best  room 
taken.  However,  we  succeeded  in 
two  adjoining  rooms.  While  blo^ 
steam  wc  were  told  that  supper  wai 
At  the  table  I  asked  my  friend  R 
he  was  hungry.  He  replied :  "Not 
but  from  the  way  he  disposed  of  hj 
large  chicken  I  came  to  the  conclus 
automobiling  was 

A  very  healthful  pastime, 

Wednesday  it  rained,  and   we  sp 

time  about  the  hotel  and  with  some 
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ing  on  the  machine.  Thursday  it  was  a 
cloudy  morning,  clearing  about  10  oVlock. 
After  the  grass  was  dry  we  look  out  our 
rifles  and  went  on  foot  after  chucks.  After 
iirollmg  about  5  miles,  seeing  several  but 
capturing  none,  we  returned  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  steamed  up.  started  out 
and  took  our  first  hunting  trip  with  the 
auto.  After  going  5  or  6  miles  my  friend 
lost  his  pipe  stem,  which  we  found  after  a 
hficen  or  twenty  minutes  hunt.  We  soon 
<ainc  to  a  field  whtre  (he  chuck.s  were  quite 
plentiful,  and  shooting  three  or  four,  then 
gC'ing  up  a  long  hill,  a  woman  appeared, 
wmewhat  excited  apparently  at  the  puffing 
of  our  machine,  and  informed  us  that  she 
had  a  friend  and  horse  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  We  moved  out  at  one  side  of  the 
road,  into  the  bushes,  and  my  friend  led 
the  horse  by  without  difficulty.  Reaching 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  came  to  another 
field  full  of  chucks  and  shot  quite  a  num- 
hcr.     Several    (eani^    passed    us   each    way. 


conversation  developed  that  it  was  only  a 
lamb's  leg,  and  my  mind  was  moro  at  ease. 
Upon  reaching  the  house  and  getting  ready 
to  start  ihe  farmer  appeared  again  with 
his  horse,  equipped  with  a  curb  bit.  He 
spent  considerable  lime  driving  about  the 
machine,  which  delayed  us ;  but  we  did 
not  complain.  He  thought  we  ought  to 
pay  for  the  loss  of  the  Iamb,  as  he 
was  a  poor  man.  We  told  him  if  we  were 
in  any  way  to  blame  wc  would  do  so.  but 
that  he  would  not  admit.  We  inquired  if 
we  could  return  to  the  hotel  by  another 
road.  He  informed  us  that  we  could  cross 
the  ferry  below  his  house,  and  return  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

As  we  approached  the  ferry  the  boat  was 
coming  our  way.  with  a  horse  and  carriage 
as  occupants.  So  wc  steamed  out  some  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  allow 
the  team  to  pass,  and  hailed  the  ferryman, 
asking  if  he  would  take  an  automobile 
across.    He  consented,  and  we  went  aboard. 


morning  by  train.  This  was  gomg  to  cause 
a  delay  that  wc  did  not  relish.  However. 
we  met  him  and  his  son  at  the  station,  and 
took  them  10  the  hotel.  After  taking  him 
around  to  make  several  calls  we  got  away 
at  10:15.  The  roads  were  in  fair  condi- 
tion until  wc  reached  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.. 
where  we  stopped  to  take  photographs,  and 
here  there  were  signs  of  a  heavy  shower 
that  had  fallen,  as  the  roads  farther  along 
were  flooded.  As  we  wished  to  reach 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  for  dinner  we  ploughed 
through   the  mud.  and  arrived  at   1 1  :45. 

About  3  or  4  miles  before  reaching  the 
town  I  noticed  my  gasoline  pressure  sud- 
denly go  down.  On  geting  out  and  in- 
vestigating I  found  my 

(iASOLINE    PUMP    PLUNGEA 

apparently  broken.  I  said  to  my  friend: 
"I  guess  wc  are  in  for  ii/'  but  told  him  we 
would  pump  up  the  gasoline  pressure  by 
hand,  and  repeat  the  pumping  from  lime 
to  lime  as  required.     After  pumping  up  the 


En*  Route. 


Woodstock,  Vt. 


I'Ki  had  no  trouble.  Going  o\  er  some  bad, 
iudy  roads  we  came  to  a  farmer's  hou^ic, 
<«licre  the  man  had  a  pair  of  spirited  gray 
h'tfics  in  his  yard,  not  hitched  to  any  vehicle. 
A»  they  showed  signs  of  much  fear,  we 
^topped,  and  he  drove  the  horses  about  our 
ciffiage  to  get  them  accustomed  to  it.  We 
Asked  permission  to  go  out  into  his  field  to 
«J»*ot  some  chucks,  which  he  granted. 
F.\RVER   LOSES  A   LAMB. 

So  WC  took  the  machine  around  to  the 
rod  of  the  house  and  left  it  on  the  lawn, 
about  20  feet  from  the  road.  After  shooi- 
mg  several  chucks  wc  saw  a  boy  running 
toward  us.  Thinking  that  wc  were  to  be 
ordered  off.  we  approached  him.  He  told 
II*  that  *i\tr  auu»mobilc  had  created  a  good 
deal  of  disturbance.  It  seems  that  after 
«e  had  left  the  farmer  had  hitched  up  one 
of  the  horses  to  a  buggy  and  driven  around 
to  the  side  of  the  house,  where  our  ma- 
<hine  was  standing,  and  the  horse  had 
tt  heeled  with  him,  tipped  him  out  and  run 
to  the  bam.  I  understood  him  to  say  a 
mi's   leg   had   been   broken ;    but   further 


The  approach  to  the  boat  was  very  steep, 
but  wc  got  aboard  without  any  difficulty. 
As  we  approached  the  other  shore  I  noticed 
it  was  even  steeper  than  the  one  wc  had 
left,  and  very  sandy.  It  was  quite  a 
problem  to  me  how  to  leave  the  boat  and 
reach  the  main  road  in  safety.  If  I  could 
not  make  the  bank  to  the  main  road  the 
prospects  were  I  would  run  backward  into 
the  river.  The  ferryman  having  an  assist- 
ant. I  requested  them  to  step  in  behind  the 
machine,  as  ^oon  as  I  had  passed  them,  and 
push  for  all  they  were  worth.     Here  quite 

A   LAUGHABLE   SCENE 

took  place,  for  I  had  on  a  good  head  of 
steam  and  shot  off  tlie  boat  like  a  bullet 
out  of  a  gun,  and  in  their  attempt  to  as- 
sist me  I  left  them  both  sprawling  behind 
in  the  sand. 

We  reached  the  hotel  at  just  dark  that 
evening.  We  planned  to  make  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  on  Friday.  After  get- 
ting steam  up  we  received  a  telephone 
message  from  my  friend  in  Keene.  saying 
he    would    arrive   about   g   o'clock    in    the 


pressure  we  started,  and  to  my  surprise  it 
kept  up,  and  wc  made  the  town  as  before 
slated.  While  friend  K.  went  to  order  the 
dinner  I  set  to  work  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  my  pump  plunger.  On  closer 
investigation  I  found  it  had  simply  un- 
screwed, and  the  reason  of  the  pressure 
being  kept  up  was  that  the  thread  in  the 
receiver  had  caught  on  to  the  thread  of  the 
plunger  sufficiently  to  work  it.  Screwing 
it  in  tightly,  it  was  as  good  as  ever. 

.\s  it  began  to  rain  I  put  the  carriage 
under  tlie  shed  and  went  to  dinner.  After 
the  shower  had  passed  I  took  in  water  at 
the  trfuigh  in  the  square  Charlestown 
was  il:e  home  of  Charles  Hoyt.  the  play- 
writer,  and  my  friend  had  taken  a  photo- 
graph of  his  residence  while  I  was  taking 
in  water.  We  left  Charlestown  at  i:43i 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  it  being 
Old  Home  Week  here,  en  route  to  Clarc- 
monl.  where  we  took  in  gasoline,  and  had 
considerable  trouble  in  obtaining  the  76° 
grade,  which  caused  a  delay  of  one  hour. 
From    there    we    proceeded    to    Windsor, 
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Vl.      The    river    road    was    very    muddy. 

the    wheels    sinking    in    half    way    to    the 

,  hubs  in -some   places,   thus   making  prog- 

'  rcss    slow.      We    therefore    took    the    hill 

road,  which  wc  found   free  from  mud.  but 

I  quite  hilly  and  very  narrow.     We  arrived 

I  at  While    River  Junction  at  7   p.   m..  the 

odometer  registering  55  nilles. 

Saturday,  August  25,  when  we  went  to 
the  stable  to  fire  up  our  machme  we 
found  it  very  dirty,  and  decided  to  give 
it  a  bath,  for  which  we  engaged  the 
washer  of  the  stable.  After  getting  the 
machine  washed  and  fired  up  we  left 
White  River  Junction,  about  11  o'clock. 
for  Dewey's  Mills,  climbing  hills  contin- 
Tiously  for  about  to  miles,  stopping  with  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  very  much  interested 
and 

DESIROUS   OF  OWNING    AN    AUTOMOBILE. 

but  is  hesitating  on  acount  of  fear  of 
frightening  horses.  We  thought  perhaps 
our  visit  and  experience  might  he  an  en- 
couragement to  him.  He  invited  us  to 
dinner,  after  which  I  f^pent  considerable 
time  in  taking  his  family  arnvind  the  town. 
In  the  vicinity  of  White  River  Junction 
we  noticed  that  horses  paid  htllc  or  no 
attention  to  our  machine,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  a  great  railroad  centre.  After 
visiting  the  celebrated  Qucechce  Gulf  at 
Dewey's  Mills,  at  4  o'clock  wc  left  Mr. 
Dewey,  regretting  very  much  that  he  did 
not  own  an  automobile,  but  as  he  is  kin 
to  Admiral  Dewey  wc  felt  he  should 
have  sufficient  courage  to  make  the  test. 
Shooting  a  few  chucks  on  the  way.  wc 
arrived  at  the  Woodstock  Inn.  Wood- 
stock, at  5  p.  m.  The  distance  from 
While  River  Jttnction.  including  what 
running  around  wc  did.  made  2Z  miles. 
There  is  a  little  amusing  incident  in  con- 
nection with  Woodstock  that  I  wish  to 
relate. 

AN    ANTI-AUTOIST    CONVERTED. 

One  day  last  summer  while  at  my  club 
I  met  a  friend,  a  resident  of  Woodstock. 
The  subject  of  automobiles  came  up  in 
the  course  of  conversation  anc*  I  told  how 
much  I  enjoyed  mine,  and  how  very  prac-' 


tical  it  was.  I  found  him  very  nuich  preju- 
diced against  them;  he  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  automobiles  becnme  plen- 
tiful in  that  section  it  would  very  much 
injure  their  business;  the  farmers  would 
not  dare  to  come  to  the  town  to  do  their 
trading,  on  account  of  their  horses  being 
afraid  of  them.  But  I  learned  that  he 
himself  had  a  horse  which  was  afraid  of 
automobiles,  so  it  sifted  down  to  selfish 
motives.  I  told  him  that  some  bright 
day  he  might  see  me  steaming  into  town. 
His  reply  was  that  I  would  not  be 
welcome. 

This  friend's  brother  is  proprietor  01  ihc 
inn  at  this  place,  and  when  we  arrived  I 
told  friend  K.  that  I  had  better  go  in  and 
investigate  to  see  if  we  would  be  refused 
shelter.  "1  am  here  with  a  friend  and  an 
automobile;  can  you  accommodate  us?" 
Whereupon  he  telephoned  to  the  stabU- 
that  Dr.  Baker  was  there  with  his  automo- 
bile. "Can  you  put  him  up?"  I  knew  the 
stable  keeper  well^  and  he  answered:  "Tell 
him  to  take  it  right  around;  I  will  take 
care  of  him."  which  I  did.  and  got  a  good 
place  in  the  stable,  too. 

During  the  evening  my  anti-automobile 
friend  came  to  the  hotel.  I  reminded  him 
of  what  he  said  to  me  in  Boston,  His  re- 
ply was:  "I  will  take  it  all  back,  doctor;  I 
am  real  glad  to  sec  you.'*  During  the  even- 
ing I  called  on  many  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  so  much 
opposed   to   the  auto  as  I   supposed. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  we  did 
not  hurrj-  about  geltting  away;  had  ma- 
chine washed  at  the  stable,  bunted  up  a 
friend  who  owned  an  auto,  had  my  gaso- 
Unc  lank  filled,  and  left  Woodstock  al  12:30. 
by  way  of  Barnard  and  East  Barnard.  I 
was  familiar  with  the  roads  in  that  vicinity, 
and  knew  we  w*ou!d  soon  come  to  a  sleep 
hill  by  the  Gulf  road.  We  kept  up  a  good 
supply  of  steam  and  made  the  hill  with 
ease.  Reaching  Barnard  we  took  lunch. 
Here  wc  found  horses  which  showed  the 
most  fear  of  any  on  our  trip,  as  we  were 
far  into  the  rural  district,  10  miles  from 
the  railroad.     Consequently   we  had  to  use 


Lake  .Mascoma,  N.  H. 

more  care,  not  only  stopping  but  getting 
out  when  meeting  horses,  throwing  our 
rain  coats  over  portions  of  the  carriage 
and  walking  back  and  forth,  one  of  us  as- 
sisting in  leading  the  hordes  by.  This  we 
found  to  work  better  than  any  method  we 
had  pursued,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
a  young  fellow  had  his  best  girl  out  for  a 
Sunday  ride.  He  told  us  not  10  bother  lo 
get  out.  but  to  come  on.  He  wanted  lo 
see  if  his  horse  would  be  afraid.  I  in- 
formed him  we  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  his  horse  would  be  afraid,  all  right, 
and  my  advice  to  him  was  10  get  out  and 
lead  him  i>ast  before  he  got  nervous.  H:s 
girl,  who  evidently  was  wiser  than  he.  said; 
"Why  don't  you  do  as  the  gentleman  tells 
you?  Vou  know  you  can't  hold  the  horse 
if  he  gels  nervous."  But  the  young  man. 
thinking  he  knew  it  all,  insisted  upon 
driving  past,  with  the  result  that  the  horse 
bohed  clear  out  of  the  road,  and  ran  at 
top  speed  with  the  carriage  over  stones  and 
stumps,  most  of  the  time  on  two  wheels. 
Luuking  back  wc  saw  them  coming  mlo  the 
road  all  right,  but  to  this  day  it  has  been  a 
mystery  to  me  why  they  did  not  capsi«. 
A    HILLY    DISTRICT. 

.\fter  leaving  Barnard  Village  we  slrud 
some  of  the  steepest  hilU  I  ever  undertook 
to  climb  This  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for 
a  hiil  chnibing  contest.  I  asked  friend  K. 
to  get  a  good  sized  stone  to  trig  tlie  whecU 
in  case  the  drive  chain  should  break,  an 
here  1  would  have  fell  safer  with  a  chain^ 
less  drive.  We  reached  the  sumnu't 
safety,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  up  m 
the  clouds.  We  met  two  farmers  with  ftj 
horse,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  pen 
fandangled  thing  wc  had.  "A  new  sf 
sowing  machine?"  Our  reply  was  **No. 
Look  out  icr  your  horse,"  which  began  1*^ 
l>olt  and  try  to  run.  but  was  so  climtsy  that 
he  fell  down  flat  in  the  attempt,  and  as  He 
picked  himself  up  the  fright  was  all  lakni 
out  of  him.  and  he  walked  past  as  grn 
lly  as  a  lamb.  We  now  began  to  descend 
ihe  hill,  which  was  so  steep  and  long  that 
we  had  to  use  not  only  the  brake  but 
verse  the  engine  lo  hold   the  machine  tfi 
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[gcntog    away     from    ua.      \Vc    arrived    at 
[South  Royal  Ion  at  3:30;   distance.  24  miles. 
On  August  25  wc  left  at  9:13  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip   tor    Bcihel    and   Randolph,      .\fter 
p^s&ing  Bcihcrl  wc  came  to  where  ihey  were 

kCPAlRING    A   ROAD, 

which  was  all  torn  up  and  dug  down  about 
J  feet  and   tilled   in   with   large  rocks   for 
'S'lii     100    yards,      As    there    was    a    deep 
di'.ch  on  cither  side   it  seemed   to  me  im- 
Dss-iblc   lo   pass.     1  got  very  indignant  at 
methods  of  road  building,  particularly 
commenced   lo   rain ;     to   quote    my 
nd,     who    kept    the    notes ;     "This    is 
the    d(x:tor    got    redheaded."      I    in- 
armed   the    workmen    that    they    must    do 
Dmcthing    to    let    us   pa$^;     so    they    took 
avels  and  Imc  and  leveled  down  the  dirt 
they    had    heaped    up   un   one   side ; 
Bt,  I  assure  you.  it  was  no  lioulevard  road 
hen.      However,    we    passed    over    it.    not 
Qowing  whether  the  differential  was  drag- 
ging m   the  dirt  or  not,   but  finding  upon 
getting  across  that  it  had  not.     It  was  not 
a  pleasant  prospect  to  ride  on  a  dirt  heap, 
with   a  ditch  4  feet  deep  on  one  side  and 
ilx>ut    the    same  on   the   other,    filled    with 
rocks,   with  only  just  nxtm  enough  for  the 
carriage  lo  pass.    Had  we  varied  our  course 
by   4    inches    cither    way    we    would    have 
fallen  into  one  of  the  ditches,  and  with  the 
inequality   of   the   surface    it    was   no   easy 
matter  to  pass  over. 

Wc     reached     Randolph     at     noun     and 
dined  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  alter  which  we 
called  upon  a  friend,  to  find  out  where   I 
could   procure    gasoline.      While    tilling    a 
terrific  shower  came  up.     Taking  the  ma- 
chine back  10  the  stable,  we  waited  until 
it  was  over.     After  getting  ready  to  start 
the    natives    began    to    crowd    around    the 
machine.      I    inquired    how    many   inhabi- 
tants there  were  in  the  town,  and  after  my 
iricnd    had    told    me    the    number    1    said 
that  that  was  my  estimate  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  all  there.     After  going 
\  a  few   miles    it    began    to    rain    ahd    the 
chocks  began  to  come  out.     After  shoot- 
ing a  few  it  began  to  pour  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  we  thought  it  wise  to  get  in  out 


oi  the  wet.  so  we  made  for  a  farm  house 
and  got  in  under  a  shed  until  it  cleared. 
This  resulted  in  a  muddy  run  to  the  hotel, 
at  which  wc  arrived  before  dark;  distance. 
31.4  miles. 

On  Augu.st  26,  on  taking  the  machine 
out  of  the  stable,  we  found  a  tack  in  the 
frnnt  off  wheel  and  the  tire  flat,  which  I  re- 
paired in  S  few  minutes.  My  hand  tire 
pump  was  not  working  well,  so  1  took  it 
to  a  jeweler  and  had  it  fixed.  It  being  so 
near  the  noon  hour  wc  decided  to  stay 
until  after  dinner,  and  left  at  i  :30  for 
White  River  Junction,  taking  several  pho- 
tographs on  the  way.  As  the  roads  were 
in  rather  bad  condition  12  miles  an 
hour  was  about  as  fast  as  we  could  go  with 
comfort.  Arrived  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion at  3:20. 

We  had  the  machine  washed,  and  left  at 
5:16,  arriving  at  Lebanon,  N.  H..  at  6  p. 
m.;  distance,  36.6  miles  for  the  afternoon. 
On  August  27  we  left  Lebanon  at  10:10  for 
Enfield  and  Mascoma  Lake.  Wc  dined  at 
the  Lakeview  House,  and 

CALLED  ON   A   FRIEND 

from  Boston,  who  has  a  cottage  at 
the  lake  and  goes  back  and  forth  in 
his  auto.  Not  seeing  any  stir  about  the 
cottage,  I  tooted  my  horn.  My  friend 
appeared  immediately,  and  said,  "I  told 
my  wife  that  was  Doctor  Baker's  horn," 
hut  he  was  much  surprised  10  find  that  I 
was  really   there. 

Wc  left  Mascoma  Lake  at  2  p.  m.. 
passing  through  Enfield  Centre  to  Spring- 
field, where  wc  ploughed  through  8 
miles  of  continuous  sand.  As  it  was  a 
swampy  district,  sand  was  the  only  ma- 
terial they  could  get  nearby  for  road  build- 
ing. We  passed  through  Grantham  to 
Croydon,  which  town  I  used  to  live  in 
when  quite  small.  Talking  with  an  old 
inhabitant  and  inquiring  about  friends  of 
my  boyhood  days,  I  found  that  many  of 
them  had  gone  to  the  other  world,  where 
golden  chariots  are  used  instead  of  autos, 
Meantime  K.  was  photographing  dif- 
ferent views,  including  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  where  I  used  to  go.     Passing 


U5 

down  the  valley  road,  beside  the  north 
branch  of  the  Sugar  River,  which  road  I 
had  trudged  to  and  from  this  little  school, 
It  was  with  no  little  pleasure,  as  I  rode 
along,  that  I  thought  of  the  fishing  up 
;ind  down  this  stream  with  a  bent  pin 
for  a  hook.  Reaching  Croydon  Flats  I 
>aw  a  familiar  face.  an«l  turning  my  ma- 
chine round  to  the  store  door,  that  I 
might  speak  to  him,  pop!  goes  my  water 
jflass.  After  a  few  minuter  to  replace  my 
glass  we  steamed  off.  The  remainder  of 
the  trip  for  that  day  was  over  what  I 
knew  to  be  very  sandy  roads.  But  when 
we  came  to  the  worst  part  01  it  sand  was 
far  from  my  mind,  1  suppose  for  tlie  rea- 
son we  met  a  jrray  horse  which  we  had 
considerable  tniubic  in  passing.  As  most 
of  our  trouble  had  been  with  gray  horses 
it  became  a  byword.  Every  time  we  saw 
a  team  coming  one  or  the  other  would 
say,  "Is  it  a  gray  horse?"  It  did  seem  to 
be  a  fact  that  they  were  more  frightened 
than  those  of  other  colors.  We  arrived  at 
Newport.  N.  H..  at  7:20;  distance,  38 
miles. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  wc  were 
making  slow  progress  on  our  trip,  but  we 
stopped  to  lake  photographs  every  few 
miles  besides  stopping  for  every  horse, 
and  showing  the  courtesy  we  did,  the  na- 
tives, as  soon  as  safely  passed,  would  want 
to  stop  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Besides, 
we  were  going  ovtr  stmic  of  the  worst 
roads  for  making  speed  that  I  had  ever 
had  any  experience  with.  Going  through 
a  section  where  I  was  well  acquainted  we 
made  many  calls  and  did  not  attempt  to 
so  any  faster  than  compatible  with  the 
greatest  comfort  to  ourselves. 

BURNER    CLEANEn. 

On  August  28  wc  left  Newport  House 
lor  Sunapec  Lake  by  the  way  of  Rider 
Corners,  and  going  over  one  of  tliosc 
country  roads  where  the  grass  grows  up 
in  the  .centre,  we  had  a  chance  to  sweep 
the  bottom  of  our  carriage,  as  the  grass 
was  two  feet  high.  On  striking  the  main 
road  again,  1  had  considerable  difficulty 
in    keeping    up    steam,     for    lack    oi    fire. 


I 


SuNAPEE  Lake.  N.  H. 


i 


Sunapee  being  a  manufacturing  town,  I 
took  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  and 
employed  a  machinist  to  take  oB  the 
burner,  that  I  might  get  at  the  vaporizer, 
to  clean  it  out.  after  which  I  had  him  put 
it  back.  Taking  the  burner  off  and  re- 
placing it  took  him  the  best  part  of  an 
hour.  Lying  on  his  back  in  the  dirt  he 
got  his  hands  and  face  so  completely 
covered  with  black  grease  from  the  chain 
that  one  could  hardly  recognize  him. 
After  getting  ready  to  start  I  said,  "Well, 
my  man,  what  is  your  charge?"  His  re- 
ply was  to  the  effect  that  as  I  had  done 
most  of  the  important  work  he  would 
charge  mc  a  quarter.  This  reminded  me 
of  the  Irishman  who  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  the  old  country  telling  him  what  a 
fine  job  he  had  in  this  country— that  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  carry  brick^  and 
mortar  up  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  high 
building,  and  a  man  up  there  did  all  the 
work. 

HIGH    GASOLINE    PRICES. 

Lunching  at  the  Ben  Mere  Inn,  we  left 
Sunapee  Harbor  ai  5  P.  M.  for  Bradford. 
by  way  of  West  Newbury.  At  the  station 
there  was  a  large  crowd,  and  on  inquiring 
we  were  informed  that  a  train  bearing  the 
President  was  expected.  After  leaving 
Newbury  we  met  a  procession  of  teams 
coming  from  another  direction,  having 
been  to  Bradford  to  sec  the  President. 
Passing  this  procession  with  safety,  but 
rather  slowly,  we  arrived  at  Bradford  at 
6:30.  After  supper  K.  and  I  took  a  stroll 
in  pursuit  of  gasoline.  They  asked  nil  the 
way  from  forty  to  eighty  cents  per  gallon, 
and  wc  did  not  take  in  a  supply. 

On  August  29  we  left  Bradford  for 
Hill  shore  Bridge  by  way  of  Hciiniker. 
We  were  steaming  along,  enjoying  the 
solace  of  our  pipes,  when  we  saw  a  man 
approaching  us  with  a  pair  of  gray 
horses  hitched  to  a  dump  cart.  I  said  to 
K..  "Look  out  for  trouble — a  pair  oi 
gray  horses,"  and.  sure  enough,  as  soon 
as  they  observed  us  they  commenced  to 
bolt,  and  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  could  not  prevent  their  turning 
with  him  and  running  back  to  the  house — 
cart  and  all.  As  we  passed  the  horses 
were  watchmg  us  from  the  barnyard,  and 
the  driver  had  anything  but  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression. We  were  going  through  a 
beautiful  piece  of  shady  woods,  and  com- 
ing to  a  babbling  brook,  it  looked  so 
tempting  that  I  followed  it  up  to  a 
spring.  When  I  returned  K.  was  chat- 
ting to  a  farmer  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  a  nice  little  blaze  rose  from  the  body 
of  the  carriage.  I  blew  out  the  vaporizer. 
-K-  remarked  that  he  thought  he  smelled 
varnish  burning,  but  investigation  showed 
no  serious  damage,  only  a  blistering  of 
the  paint  on  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar  bill.  This  was 
caused  by  a  slight  leak  in  the  vaporizer, 
allowing  a  little  vapor  to  escape,  and  tak- 
ing Are. 

We  reached  Hillsboro  Bridge  at  10:30. 
called  on  some  relatives,  purchased  gasoline 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE 

and  tilled  the  water  tanks.  After  dinner 
we  started  ou  our  way  at  2  o'clock. 
Reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  in- 
quired about  the  best  road  to  Manchester. 
VVc  were  advised  to  take  a  road  by  the  way 
o£  Goffstown,  but  we  would  find  one  con- 
tinuous uphill  road  for  3  miles.  After  we 
had  gone  that  distance  we  did  not  dispute 
I  he  gentleman's  veracity.  My*  vaporizer 
beginning  to  clog  again.  I  could  not  get 
sufficient  steam  to  run  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  we  made  rather  slow  progress 
on  some  of  the  hills.  Among  the  many 
teams  we  nitt  was  a  very  swell  turnout,  a 
trap  drawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited  horse?. 
driver,  by  a  young  woman,  and  I  never 
saw  better  horsemanship  displayed  than 
by  the  way  she  managed  those  horses. 
As  the  roads  were  very  narrow  we  were 
unable  to  get  out  very  far  to  one  side.  We 
arrived  at  Manchester  at  6:30;  distance. 
47.3  niilcs. 

ANOTHER  BURNER  CLEANING. 

On  Saturday,  August  30,  we  inquired 
at  the  hotel  office  if  there  was  anyone  in 
town  who  repaired  automobiles.  We  were 
directed  to  a  bicycle  repair  shop  where 
they  had  made  an  automobile.  There  the 
burner  was  taken  off  to  remove  the  vapor- 
izer. It  was  necessary  to  have  the  vapor- 
izer heated,  to  remove  a  twisted  wire,  to 
relieve  the  clogging.  The  charge  was  one 
dollar.  After  getting  things  put  together 
again,  wc  left  the  New  Manchester  House 
at  12:30.  by  way  of  Dcering  and  Salem. 
N.  H.  Spent  about  an  hour  with  a  rela- 
tive at  Deering  and  arrived  at  Lawrence 
at  6  p.  m.;  distance.  27.8  miles.  Spent 
the  evening  with  a  friend. 

On  Sunday,  August  3L  we  left  Law- 
rence at  u  a.  m.  for  Boston,  by  way  of 
\ndover.  Reading.  Winchester,  West 
Medford.  Arlington.  Somei^illc,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Athletic  Club,  Boston.  Wc 
arrived  in  West  Roxbury  at  2  o'clock,  the 
trip  for  the  day  being  40  miles,  and  the 
grand  total  for  the  whole  trip  501^4  miles. 
Thus  ended  unc  of  the  pleasantesi  vaca- 
tions we  have  ever  spent  together. 

In  conclusion  would  say  if  we  had 
made  the  trip  with  a  gasoline  machine  we 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  much  more 
trouble  with  horses.  We  discovered  that 
they  were  more  afraid  of  the  noise 
than  the  sight  of  the  machine.  When  I 
first  had  the  automobile  fever  I  was  more 
in  doubt  about  its  practicability  for  tour* 
ing  trips  through  the  country  than  for 
city  work,  but  in  closing  would  say  that 
we  found  it  more  practical  for  touring 
than  I  ever  thought  it  possible. 


At  a  second  meeting  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Automo- 
bile Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
and  agents,  on  December  23,  many  matters 
of  interest  to  the  users  of  automobiles  were 
discussed  ot  considerable  length,  and  a  plan 
of  campaign  was  partially  decided  upon  in 
reference  to  legislation  affecting  automo- 
biles in  the  next  Legislature. 


The  post  office  authorities  in  Lo 
during  the  Christmas  season  made  «s« 
\\  hite  steam  delivery  vehicle. 


The  A.  C  G.  B  and  I.  will  hold  iU 
quarterly  100  mile  trial  on  January  24 
its  annual  meeting  on  February  27. 


A  committee  of  the  Italian  Parlil 
recommends  the  payment  of  subsidit 
public  automobile  omnibus  services. 


W.  £.  Moss  has  been  appointed  hoik 
secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Self  ProJ 
Traffic  Association,  to  succeed  Shrj 
Smith,  who  resigned   recently. 


According  to  M.  Rives,  the  direct* 
the  late  Paris  automobile  show,  the 
number  of  paid  admissions  to  the  shoi 
ured  up  to  197.454.  In  previous  year 
admissions  were  as  follows:  In  i8g8, 
400  visitors;  189Q,  83.700:  1000.  SI 
1901,   130.60a.  i 


In  the  Tomlxyla,  in  connection  witl 
Paris  exhibition,  the  leading  prize,  a  6  1 
power  gasoline  carriage,  was  drawn  bj 
113.508.  and  a  De  Dion  tricycle  by 
6o,iQ5.  According  to  the  rules  the  1 
had  to  be  claimed  within  twenty-four  I 
from  the  lime  of  drawing,  but  an  exte 
of  the  time  to  one  week  was  allowei 
winners  to  claitn  their  prizes. 


The  special  prize  (gold  medal)  dot 
by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
awarded  to  De  Dion-Bouton  &  Co. 
medal  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  du  I 
et  de  r.\utomobile  to  Panhard  &  Leva 
of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  I'Autotl 
to  Darracq  &  Cie. ;  of  the  A.  C.  F.  t 
Clement  Co.;  of  the  Syndicat  dcs  F 
cants  de  Cycles  to  the  Gladiator  Comi 


The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturer^ 
Traders   held   a   meeting  on    Decemln 
last  to  discuss  the  light  delivery  van 
proposed.     The   following  points  wen 
proved  of:    The  trials  are  to  last  for 
months ;  no  manufacturer  shall  be  all 
to  have  more  than  two  vehicles  in  any 
and   the  judges  are  to  be  independeni 
pcrts.     A  committee  was  appointed  to 
rules  representing  the  wishes  of  the  so 


In  the  report  of  the  commission  apg 
ed  by  the  Paris  municipal  council  ti 
quire  into  the  practicability  of  motot 
engines  it  is  recommended  to  adopt  a] 
ginc  shown  at  the  tgoo  Universal  E? 
tlon,  which  combines  the  advantage  of, 
speed  with  carrying  aboard  a  suppi 
water  with  which  it  can  b^in  to  corn| 
fire  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  sc<( 
conflagration.  A  considerable  savin 
cost  is  also  anticipated. 


Jiauur  >t.    iQoj 
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Accessories— Arrangement  of  Parts. 


■Ha 

H  MUrrLEX   AND    FEED    WATER    HEATER. 

^t    The  exhaust  from  a  steam  engine  of  an 

^Butomobilc   must  be  muffled  to  secure  the 

^■irry  desirable  noiseless  operation,  the  same 

^ns  (he   exhaust    of   gasoline   engines.     The 

muflling  is   effected  by  giving  the  exhaust 

^itcatn    a   chance   to    expand    in    a    closed 

amber  before  escaping  to  the  atmosphere, 

nd  to  drop  in  pressure  by  coming  in  con- 

with    cold   objects.    The    heat    which 

Rust  be  extracted  from  the  steam  to  reduce 

pressure  may  profitably  be  employed  in 

heating  the  feed  water  before  it  passes  into 

the  boiler  and  in  most  steam  carriages  muf- 

Hlers    for    the    exhaust   are   combined    with 

^KitcTs  for  the  feed  water.  This  permits  of 

^Mising  the   temperature  of  the   feed   water 

^\0  near   the   boiling   point  before   pumping 

I     the  water  into  the  boiler  and   enables  the 

■loilcr  to  generate  steam   more  rapidly  and 

^Pritb  greater  economy  of  fuel.     A   form  of 

combined  muffler  and  feed  water  heater  is 

ihown  in  Fig.  I. 

The  device  consists  of  a  flat  cylindrical 

^box  ca5t  of  aluminum  in  two  parts.    The 

ace  within  the  case  is  formed  into  a  tor- 

ptoous   passage    by    partition    walls    AAA. 

|lfhich   nm   only    partly    across   the   space, 

dtcmate  walls  leaving  an  opening  at  oppo- 

Utf  ends.     Within   the   case   is   arranged    a 

oil  of  pipe   B.     The  exhaust   steam   from 

be  engine  enters  at  C,  passes  through  the 

tortuoas  passage  referred  to  and  leaves  the 

I  ove  at  D.  from  where  it  is  led  through  a 

^pipe  to  the   rear  of  the  carriage  and  there 

^iKharged    to    the   atmosphere.     The    feed 

»Hcr  ttitcrs  the  coil  at  E  and  passes  out 

«  F.    It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  steam 

ta  passing    through    the    tortuous    passage 

comes  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the 

toiled  water  tube  and  the  water  is  consc- 

I  qnoitly  raised   to   a   high  temperature.     In 

*'>rae   carriages    the    water    after    passing 

'  ihrovgh  the  muffler  is  led  through  a  coil  in 

th<  imoke  flue,  to  further  raise  its  temper- 

■tBW  before  forcing  it  into  the  boiler. 

CONDENSERS. 

A  few  steam  carriages  are  now  provided 
■»th  st«am   condensers,   which   almost  en- 
irt^Iy  prevent   the   loss   of   water   and   give 
^  cteam  carriage  a  range  on  one  charge 
^  tDppIies  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  gaso- 
^  carriage.     Another    advantage    of    the 
ttK  of  a  condenser  is  that  it  avoids  visible 
«<im  issuing  from  the  carriage,  which  oc- 
ean with  an   ordinary   steamer  on   wet  or 
[old  day*.     The  range  of  a  steam  carriage 
Itti  ooe  charge  of  water  without  condenser 
I  n  It  most  40  miles  on  good  roads,  but  with 
I*  eoodoiser  a   range  of   100  miles   is  very 
(<ttj|y  obtained.    The  conden.ser  is  made  in 
fwrions  forms,  but  the  most  familiar  form 
'•f  construction     is     that     resembling    the 


Fig.  I. 


flanged  tube  radiator  of  a  gasoline  carriage 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  The 
engine  exhausts  into  this  condenser  at  the 
top  thereof  and  the  water  which  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser  is  pumped  back 
to  the  water  tank  by  a  special  rotary  pump. 
In  passing  through  the  engine  the  steam 
absorbs  some  of  the  cylinder  lubricating 
oil.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  get  any  of 
this  oil  into  the  boiler,  and  an  oil  separator 
must  therefore  be  provided. 

SUPERHEATING. 

The  advantages  of  superheated  stcam^ 
higher  fuel  and  water  economy — have  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  and  a  number  of 
fire  tube  boilers  are  now  equipped  with  su- 
perheating devices.    These  consist  of  a  coil 


of  pipe  of  a  single  convolution  arranged  in 
the  space  below  the  boiler.  This  coil  is 
connected  by  pipes  leading  down  the  side 
of  the  boiler  into  the  steam  pipe  leading 
from  the  l)oilcr  to  the  engine,  so  that  all 
the  steam  passing  to  the  engine  must  pass 
through  the  coil  and  is  thus  superheated. 

FLUE    ARRANGEMENT. 

One  problem  that  presents  itsdf  in 
steam  carriage  design  is  to  make  the  dis- 
charge flue  for  the  burnt  gases  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  draft,  prevent  back 
draft  owing  to  gusts  of  wind,  and  all 
possibility  of  the  foul  gases  being  blown 
into  the  faces  of  the  occupants.  The  ma- 
jority   of   carriages    now    employ    natural 
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draft  and  upward  discharge  of  the 
gases  when  standing,  and  forced  draft 
and  downward  discharge  when  running. 
This  may  be  explained  by  means  of  Fig. 
2,  which  represents  a  vertical  section 
through  the  motor  equipment  of  a  steam 
carriage.  In  this  drawing  A  is  the  boiler, 
B  the  burner,  C  the  water  tank,  D  the  flue 
for  the  hot  gases  on  top  of  the  boiler,  which 
has  two  outlets,  one  upward  outlet  at  £ 
and  one  downward  outlet  F.  In  this 
downward  outlet  is  arranged  the  discharge 
nozzle  G-of  the  exhaust.  The  upward  out- 
let either  abuts  on  a  level  with  the  top 
panel  of  the  carriage  case  or  extends 
slightly  above  it,  and  has  a  cross  flue  fast- 
ened to  it,  extending  part  way  or  all  the 
way  across  the  carriage  case.  Sometimes 
this  cross  flue  is  arranged  just  below  the 
top  panel  of  the  body. 

The  air  pressure  on  the  fuel  causes  the 
fire  to  burn  with  considerable  draft 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  burning 
gases  from  the  burner  pass  up  through  the 
boiler  flues,  back  through  the  flue  D  and 


which  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
engine  to  the  rear  axle,  V  the  fuel  feed 
pipe,  W  the  water  feed  pipe  and  X  the 
reversing  bell  crank. 

This  completes  the  series  of  articles  on 
the  steam  carriage,  and  the  next  instal- 
ment of  this  series  will  take  up  the  electric 
small  c&libre  tubes. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

The  Robinson  Touring  Car. — Pope-Rob- 
inson Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Warner  Spur  Differential  Gear. — Warner 
Differential  Gear  Company,  Muncie,  Ind. 

The  General  Runabout. — The  General 
Automobile  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fountain  Gasoline  Carriage. — W.  H.  La 
Fountain,  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Liberty 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Goodson  Igniter  and  Spark  Plug. — Good- 
son  Electric  Ignition  Company,  of  ii6  Nas- 
sau street.  New  York. 

The   Eiscmann    Igniter. — Alfred   Vischer 
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out  through  the  upward  outlet  E  when  the 
carriage  is  standing,  owing  to  their  being 
lighter  than  air.  When  the  vehicle  is  in 
motion  it  is,  of  course,  much  preferable  to 
discharge  the  smoke  downwardly,  as 
otherwise  it  might  become  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  occupants  of  following  ve- 
hicles. With  the  arrangement  of  the 
downward  flue  and  exhaust  nozzle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  when  the  engine  is  run- 
ning, the  force  of  the  exhaust  discharge 
causes  a  suction  in  the  flue,  and  causes  the 
burnt  gases  to  be  discharged  downwardly. 
The  water  tank  will  be  seen  to  surround 
the  boiler,  thus  minimizing  the  waste  of 
heat  by  radiation.  Referring  to  Figs.  2 
and  3,  the  other  parts  of  the  power  equip- 
ment are  designated  as  follows:  H  is  the 
engine,  I  the  air  tank,  J  the  muffler,  K 
the  gasoline  tank,  L  the  crosshead  water 
pump,  M  the  air  pressure  gauge,  N  the 
steam  gauge,  O  the  auxiliary  throttle,  P 
the  throttle,  Q  the  throttle  lever,  R  the 
reverse  lever,  S  the  bypass  lever,  T  the  aux- 
iliary throttle  hand  wheel.  U  the  chain  by 


&  Co.,  43  West  Fourteenth  street,  New 
York  city. 

A  Toot  for  Dixon's  Graphite. — ^Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Starley  Motor  Bicycle. — Starley  & 
Co.,  of  Coventry,  Fjigland. 

Pierce  Motor  Cars.— George  N.  Pierce 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Haynes-Apperson  Automobiles.  —  The 
Haynes-Apperson  Company,  of  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

*'A  Few  Advance  Points  on  Toledo  Mo- 
tor Cars." — International  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Portable  Accumulators,  Hand  Lamps 
and  Electrical  Accessories  for  Motor  Cars. 
— General  Electric  Company,  Limited,  67 
Queen  Victoria  street,  London.  E.  C. 

"Poor  Richard's  Almanack."— H.  H. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Packard  Motor  Cars. — Packard  Motor 
Car  Company.  Warren.  Ohio. 

Elmore  Automobiles. — Elmore  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Clyde.  Ohio. 


Doc.  and  the  Agent. — Both  Sides  of 
a  Ca^e. 

By  C.  Will  Travis. 

He,  being  a  physician,  was  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  new  method  of  rapid  and 
luxurious  transportation — viz.,  the  horse- 
less method.  Being  naturally  cautious,  he 
had  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  was  still  undecided  as  to 
what  power  to  adopt,  even  after  all  had 
been  tried  by  one  or  more  city  street  and 
good  road  demonstrations  at  the  hands  of 
the  agents. 

The  doctor  had  about  concluded  to  defer 
the  purchase  until  spring,  although  gaso- 
line, so  far  as  his  ability  to  judge  was 
concerned,  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest 
advantages.  It  seemed  almost  certain 
that  the  doctor  would  give  gasoline  the 
preference,  and  before  he  made  a  final  de- 
cision and  purchase  would  devise  some 
plan  by  which  to  make  a  final  test  of  its 
merits  in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  his 
idea  of  what  service  a  machine  should  be 
able  to  successfully  perform. 

But  what  would  the  stunt  be?  It  might 
prove  fatal,  but  it  would  have  to  be  tried, 
and  what  the  outcome  would  be  was  the 
cause  of  no  little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
agent. 

The  doctor  had  taken  the  noon  train  for 
Boonville,  a  small  town  where  he  had  rela- 
tives and  to  which  he  was  frequently  called 
to  render  professional  service;  and  as  the 
down  train  would  not  get  him  home  until 
10:45,  he  decided  to  telephone  back  home 
a  request  for  a  gasoline  automobile  to 
come  to  Boonville  for  him.  if  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  the  return  by  6  o'clock. 

The  distance  is  only  16  miles  as  the 
crow  Bies,  but  it  is  18  if  the  hills  are  fol- 
lowed, and  20  by  a  level  road,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  sand. 

The  hills  on  the  one  road  and  sand  on 
the  other  leave  one  but  little  to  choose 
between  when  in  quest  of  easy  travel,  and 
whichever  road  the  machine  came,  by  re- 
turning on  the  other  one  it  would  sureljF- 
be  a  sufficient  test  of  its  power  and  abilitjr 
to  keep  going. 

Agt.— "Hello!" 

"Yes,  I  can  come  for  you." 

"It's  two-fifteen  now;  can  start  in  les» 
than  ten  minutes." 

"Six?    Sure." 

It  had  rained  hard  the  day  previous  and 
part  of  the  morning,  but  the  sun  came  ot' 
bright  about  noon,  which  was  one  thin? 
in  the  agent's  favor.  He  knew  what  the 
roads  would  be  like. 

There  are  several  stretches  of  sand  roads 
in  this  locality  that  will  halt  anything  self 
propelled,  unless  taken  after  a  rain.  Tw 
hills  of  red  clay,  however,  would  not  be 
improved  by  the  rain,  and  the  agent  w* 
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that  no  matter  which  way  was  taken 
ioing  the  doctor  would  more  than  like- 
jivant  to  return  by  the  other  road.  So 
kand  was  chosen  for  going,  to  give  the 
(  the  chance  to  get  its  work  in  on  the 
( clay,  and  after  nearly  two  hours'  hard 
iring  the  machine  reached  its  patiently 
ling  victim — or  was  the  agent  to  be  the 
fen? 

foe. — Which  way  did  you  come? 

IgL— Sand. 

foe. — How  long  did  it  lake  you? 

1^. — An  hour  fifty-five. 

•oc. — Can't   you   make    better   time   rc- 

K'ng  by  the  other  road?     It  is  2  miles 
ex. 

-If  you'll  allow  for  grades  and  mud 
arht  10  be  one  fifty-five  plus,  but  we'll 

^ — Axe  you  ready?    Don't  need  any 
blinc  or  water? 
Igt. — Get  in. 

jlicy  had  rcathed  a  point  about  half  way 
pcir  destination. 

}Oo. — It  looks  as  though  that  horse  and 
|on  were  mired  in  the  mud. 
fet. — Yep.    wagon    and    load    arc    too 
fy  for  one  horse. 
IOC. — There   ought   to   be   a 
Big    the    use    of 
ton 

igt. — Then  they'd  make  wagons  bigger. 
kmiobilcs   ought  to   have  two  cylinders 
(■"c  they  have  only  one,  etc.    The  ma- 
ky  are  power  shy. 
ioc. — Is  the  road  all  like  this? 
i^. — Yep.   only    some   of   the    hills    are 

Oc- — Can't    we    take    a    crossroad    and 
the    sand?     I    had   no   idea   a   road 
pd  gel  into  such  a  condition. 

-This  is  no  worse  than  some  parts 
he  others,  not  considering  the  hills. 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  cross- 
Doc — Don't  you  think  I  had  better  walk 
i  this  hill? 
^gt — We've    not    stopped    moving    yet; 

rour  scat. 
t  was  a  scratch,  but  they  made  it. 
Doc— How  far  is  it  now? 
Pndging  from  the  sound  of  things  there 
trouble   brewing.    The   coil   trembler 
lid  need  some  attention  very  soon. 
^gt— Only  5  miles  more  to  go. 
ilhe  box  in  which  the  coil  was  located 
is  partially    held    in    place    by    screws 
^ugh  the  seat  riser,  or  apron,  and  by 
totly    pounding    the    heel    of    the    foot 
^nst  this  it  would  jar  the  coil  sufficient- 
[to  cause  the  trembler  lo  vibrate  enough 
|preveni  its  sticking,  which  it  began  to 
pv  signs  of. 

Doc— Here  arc  the  city  limits;  you  had 
Iter  Ught  the  lamps, 
ftgt— There's  no  oil.  and  it's  not  dark 

tec— Evidently  you   don't   think   much 
Ibe  law.     Aren't  you  afraid  of  being  ar- 

igt. — Oh,  no;   not   s'long  as  it  is  day- 
t    rU  get  some  oil  if  it  is  necessary. 


Doc — You  don't  move  until  you  have 
to.     In  other  words 

Agt. — Sometimes. 

Would  that  leg  hold  out  to  the  finish? 
It  was  now  necessary  to  keep  up  an  almost 
continual  pound  with  the  heel  to  prevent 
a  dead  slop  of  the  coil.  The  sanitarium 
is  in  sight.  It  has  been  reached.  They 
stop.    The  doctor  steps  out. 

Agt. — How's  the  time.' 

Doc. — Six-fifteen.  You  are  only  fifteen 
minutes  late  after  all,  and  the  trip  has  been 
a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  experi- 
ence. 

Agt. — Those  were  fine  roads  to  test  a 
machine  on. 

The  doctor  was  noticing,  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  the  pounding  of  the  foot 
against  the  cushion  apron. 

Doc. — Is  your  foot  asleep? 

Agt. —  Nope,  but  the  coil  is. 

Doc. — Well,  stop  in  and  see  mc  during 
office  hours  tomorrow.     Good  night." 

Agt. — G'niglu. 

At  the  barn  the  auxdiary  vibrator 
stopped  to  get  out  and  open  the  door,  the 
coil  and  engine  took  their  cue  to  quit  for 
the  night,  and  the  machine  was  pushed  into 
the  burn. 

Doc. — Better  make   it  for  spring  deliv- 
ery; say  April. 
Agt. — Thanks. 
The  agent  had  stopped  kicking. 


Experiences  of  an  Indiana  Doctor's 
Daus^titer  as  Family  Chauffeur. 

By  K.  E.   D, 

"I  believe  I  would  like  to  have  an  auto- 
niobilc,"  said  Dr.  Jones  one  day  when  he 
came  home  to  dinner. 

*VVe  can't  afford  one."  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
as  she  stirred  the  potatoes  which  were  fry- 
ing. 

"Oh,  my!  wouldn't  that  be  fine."  said 
Mariah.     "Yes,  let's  have  one.'* 

"I  have  been  reading  some  autu  journals 
on  the  subject."  went  on  the  doctor,  "and 
I  believe  I  could  keep  one  lots  cheaper 
than  the  two  horses." 

Manah's  face  fell  for  an  instant,  for  she 
did  love  horses  and  had  always  been  used 
lo  handling  them,  and  driving  one  when 
she  wanted  to.  but  the  thought  uf  learning 
10  run  an  automobile,  which  she  firmfy  re- 
solved to  do.  it  one  ever  came  into  the 
family,  helped  her  to  decide  that  she  could 
get  along  without  the  horses. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  many  talks 
abolil  how  u  could  be  done,  and  finally  in 
the  fall  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mariah 
all  went  to  Indianapolis  to  sec  what  they 
could  tind  111  the  way  of  automobiles. 

The  doctor  wanted  an  electric,  but  upon 
the  advice  of  a  dealer  he  decided  that  a  gas- 
oline vehicle  would  be  the  best  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  so  one  was  ordered,  as  they 
were  not  kept  in  stock,  and  a  goodly  de- 
posit made  by  the  doctor.  Then  he  and 
Mrs.  Jones  went   home  while   Mariah  re- 


mained to  visit  some  tnends  and  wait  until 
the  auto  should  come,  so  that  she  could  pay 
the  rest  of  the  money  on  it.  When  the 
time  was  up  tor  it  to  be  there  it  was  re- 
ported lost,  and  lost  U  stayed  (or  several 
weeks,  but  finally  after  much  worry  ii  came 
m  one  day,  and  the  next  morning  alter 
Mariah  had  paid  the  rest  of  the  money 
on  it  she  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  professional 
chauffeur,  started  home  m  it,  a  rim  of 
some  60  miles,  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  country  in  Indiana. 

The  machine  was  a  little  beauty,  all 
shiny,  with  a  4  horse  power  engine,  which 
took  them  spinning  along. 

Mariah  felt  very  fine  going  home  in  her 
own  automobile,  for  Dr.  Jones  had  told 
her  it  was  to  belong  to  her. 

The  first  stop  was  made  16  mtles  away 
from  the  city  to  give  the  putting  little  ma- 
chine a  drink.  Women  and  children 
peeped  from  around  the  corners  of  the 
houses  to  see  them  as  they  sped  off  down 
the  road.  On  through  other  towns  they 
went,  and  finally  in  a  small  town  stopped 
for  dinner.  Mr.  Smith  oiled  and  looked 
over  the  machine  while  dinner  was  pre- 
paring in  the  little  hotel  at  which  they  had 
stopped.  After  eating  and  getting  some 
gasoline  at  the  hardware  store  they  again 
^ped  on  their  way. 

With  a  few  other  stops  they  arrived 
home  at  dark.  It  had  some  way  leaked  out 
that  Dr.  Jones  had  purchased  an  automo- 
bile, and  as  it  was  the  first  one  in  this  little 
city,  there  was  much  exctiement  over  it; 
and  after  Mr  Smith  had  taken  the  doctor 
to  his  office  a  great  many  people  had  a  ride 
in  the  little  runabout. 

The  next  morning  the  real  work  of  learn- 
ing to  run  it  was  begun,  and  by  night 
both  the  doctor  and  Mariah  knew  how  to 
run  it,  if  everything  ^tayed  in  repair.  It 
took  a  little  time  to  know  how  to  regulate 
the  gasoline  so  the  sparking  plug  would  not 
become  carbonized:  but  those  things  were 
easier  learned  by  experience  than  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Smith  went  back  to  the  city  alter  ihc 
first  day  and  both  the  doctor  and  Mariah 
felt  rather  helpless,  but  kept  on  working 
with  it.  and  for  two  weeks  everything  went 
along  all  right.  Then  one  day  the  doctor 
had  to  go  to  the  coLintry  and  Mariah  went 
along.  When  they  got  back  to  town  Ma- 
riah took  her  father  to  the  office  and  was 
coming  home  alone.  The  machine  was 
running  along  smoothly,  but  without  much 
power^  as  they  sometimes  do,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  something  happened.  The  last 
thing  Mariah  knew  she  was  being  violently 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
and  that  was  all  People  ran  from  alt  di- 
rections, and  Mnriah  \va»  picked  up,  cov- 
ered with  blood,  and  taken  into  a  house 
near  by ;  Dr.  Jones  was  telephoned  for.  and 
it  was  fovmd.  what  might  have  proved  very 
serious  was  mostly  bruises  and  sprains. 
from  which  Mariah  recovered  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Bnt  the  machine  was  more  seriously 
damaged .    it    had    struck    a    bank,    which 
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Stopped  11 ;  the  right  front  wheel  was  lying 
under  the  end  of  the  axle,  while  the  other 
wheel  was  a  mass  of  twisted  spokes  and 
bent  rim. 

DEFECTIVE    STEERING    CEAfc. 

What  caused  the  trouble  was  not  known 
until  the  machine  was  examined,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  bolt  in  the  steering  ap- 
paratus had  broken,  letting  the  rod  slip  out, 
which  jerked  the  hand  lever  away  from 
Mariah,  thus  causing  her  to  lose  all  control 
of  the  machine.  The  bolt  was  brittle,  from 
being  loo  highly  tempered,  and  was  crys- 
tallized. The  rod,  which  runs  just  back  of 
the  axle  was  bent,  and  in  trying  to 
straighten  it,  it  snapped  in  two,  showing  a 
weld  with  rusty  ends.  This  might  have 
caused  a  much  worse  accident  than  had  al- 
ready happened.  In  tightening  up  the  ma- 
chine afterward  the  bolt  in  the  other  wheel, 
corresponding  to  the  one  which  had  broken, 
crushed,  showing  it  to  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  firm  which  made  the  machine 
refused  absolutely  to  do  anythmg  in  ihe 
way  of  repair.  So  a  good,  ijractical  me- 
chanic in  the  town  look  hold  of  it  and  it 
was  soon  out  again  with  Mariah  guiding  it 

TROUBLE   ALL   WINTER. 

There  was  much  trouble  all  winter.  The 
cooling  pipes,  having  no  way  to  drain, 
would  persist  in  trcczing  and  bursting. 
The  little  wire  fork  which  connected  the 
pump  with  the  main  shaft  kept  breaking, 
sometimes  two  or  three  of  them  in  one  run 
of  a  few  miles.  This  difficulty  was  finally 
overcome  by  this  same  practical  man,  who 
put  in  a  contrivance  oi  his  own  in  place  of 
the  troublesome  fork.     Then  the  packing 

ound  the  cylinder  head  kept  blowing 
^cmt;  time  and  time  again  did  this  happen, 
and  finally  one  day  as  Mariah  was  going 
down  the  street  out  went  the  packing  with 
a  great  noise,  leaving  her  sitting  there  mo- 
tionless. 

SHEET    COPPER    PACJtlNC    RECOMMENDED. 

Whoever  rides  in  or  runs  an  automo- 
bile knows  how  everybody  gathers  and 
looks  and  small  boys  ask  to  ride  when 
you  are  suddenly  stopped  in  the  street;  but 
sometimes  it  happens  that  someone  is  able 
to  give  advice  to  some  purpose,  and  when 
a  man  came  along  that  day,  who  had  been 
packing  engines  in  a  big  factory,  and  told 
the  doctor,  whom  Mariah  had  sent  for,  to 
pack  his  engine  with  sheet  copper  imbed- 
ded in  white  lead,  the  advice  was  taken  and 
found  to  be  excellent,  for  it  did  not  blow 
out  again. 

In  tightening  up  the  cylinder  head  after 
packing,  the  threads  into  which  the  long 
bolt  fitted  pulled  entirely  out,  taking  a 
piece  of  the  casting  with  it.  and  necessitat- 
ing the  use  ni  a  clevis  around  the  cylinder 
head. 

One  day  there  came  a  big  snow,  and 
Mariah  was  anxious  to  see  what  her  auto 
would  do  in  that.  She  had  read  some- 
where that  if  the  wheels  were  wrapped  with 
rope  they  would  not  slip,  so  she  took  all 
the  clothesline  she  could  find  and  dih- 
gently  wrapped  it  around  the  front  wheels. 
hut    was    told    afterward    it    was   the    back 


wheels  to  which  she  should  have  given  the 
rope  treatment. 

The  streets  were  full  of  children  with 
sleds,  who  looked  longingly  at  Mariah  as 
she  went  by,  not  knowing  whether  they 
dared  venture  to  tie  onto  the  auto  or  not, 
but  when  she  stopped  and  told  them  to 
come  on  they  were  not  long  in  accepting 
the  invitation.  Soon  all  who  could  had 
their  ropes  around  the  axle,  then  those, 
held  to  still  other  stra'ps  and  ropes  whose 
sleds  went  trailing  off  in  a  string  behind. 
The  little  machine  puffed  and  pulled  and 
finally  with  a  backward  whirl  of  the  fly- 
wheel everything  stopped,  and  Mariah  had 
to  ask  part  of  the  children  to  let  go,  as 
she  could  not  pull  so  many.  Perhaps  this 
was  a  little  rough  on  the  machine,  but  it 
was  lots  of  fun  for  the  youngsters. 

Thus  the  cold,  cold  winter  wore  away, 
with  the  auto  in  the  repair  shop  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  and  Dr.  Jones  using  a 
horse,  but  with  warm  weather  and  more 
experience  with  the  machine  more  use  was 
made  of  it. 

Mrs.  Jones  or  Mariah  nearly  always  went 
with  the  doctor  on  his  country  trips,  for  it 
did  not  take  more  gasoline  to  take  two  than 
one,  and  how  they  did  enjoy  it !  Up  hill 
they  would  puff,  sometimes  .stalling,  when 
the  doctor  would  have  to  get  out  and  push ; 
then  when  they  got  to  the  top,  how  they 
would  speed  down  the  other  side,  around 
bends,  across  bridges,  and  on,  until  stopped 
by  another  hill,  or  sometimes  a  frightened 
horse.  Both  the  doctor  and  Mariah  grew 
to  know  all  the  horses,  and  just  which  ones 
would  stand  ihe  auto  and  which  would  not, 
and  always  stopped  when  they  found  a 
horse  showed  signs  of  fright ;  but  with  all 
their  care  a  few  runaways  occurred,  but  no 
serious  damage  was  ever  done. 

A    U)NG    TRIP 

had  often  been  talked  of.  but  the  doctor 
had  not  been  able  to  get  away,  vmtil  in  June 
he  and  Mrs.  Jones  started  early  one  morn- 
ing for  a  40  mile  run  Eighteen  miles  from 
home  a  stop  was  made  for  gasoline,  then 
on  through  fine  level  country  to  their  des- 
tination, which  was  reached  before  noon, 
fast  time  not  having  been  made,  for  they 
had  gone  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  wind  all 
the  way.  Of  course  all  the  relatives  had  to 
have  a  ride,  and  all  afternoon  the  little  run- 
about was  kept  on  the  go.  That  night  it 
poured  rain,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good 
home  run  the  next  day  was  not  very 
bright ;  but  after  dinner  the  start  was  made 
and  for  some  miles  it  was  a  steady,  hard 
pull  with  the  hill  climbing  gear  through 
the  mud.  Then  the  roads  grew  better  and 
good  time  was  made.  On  one  long,  level 
place,  almost  as  far  ahead  as  they  could 
see.  a  horse  and  hnggy  had  stopped  and  the 
occupants  were  hurriedly  climbing  -out  on 
either  side  to  hold  the  horse.  The  doctor 
drove  his  machine  carefully  up  and  discov- 
ered a  poor  old  horse,  entirely  blind,  which 
never  moved  as  he  glided  by. 

The  next  trip  was  taken  by  Mariah  and 
her  mother.  They  decided  one  mornii\g 
they  would  spend  the  day  with  friends  who 


lived  16  mites  away.  The  machine  did  not 
run  very  well  for  a  time  and  no  speed  was 
made,  but  after  a  while  it  warmed  up^  and 
down  the  hills  they  went  at  a  merry  clip. 
Children  would  appear  at  farmhouse  doors, 
and  after  turning  round  with  one  cry  of 
"Automobile,"  the  doors  and  windows 
would  fill  with  people  looking  at  the  horse- 
less carriage  as  it  went  flying  up  the  road. 
Destination  was  reached  in  due  time  and 
the  auto  run  into  the  barn  to  cool  off,  as 
it  was  pretty  warm  after  its  trip.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  family  was  away  at  a  dis- 
tant farm  at  work,  and  was  not  coming 
home  to  dinner,  but  Mariah  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  cheated  out  of  seeing  this  friend 
of  hers  this  way,  so  away  she  went  in  the 
auto  after  him,  bringing  him  back  in  time 
for  the  good  country  dinner.  After  dinner 
an  errand  to  town  was  thought  of,  and  the 
auto  and  Mariah  were  called  into  use  for 
the  8  mile  trip.  Then  grandma  wanted  to 
take  a  ride,  as  she  had  n<ver  been  in  an 
auto,  so  it  was  late  when  Mrs.  Jones  and 
Mariah  started  on  their  homeward  jour- 
ney There  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
power,  owing  to  a  too  free  flow  of  oil  from 
the  cup,  which  had  gotten  hot  and  thin, 
which  Maria  had  not  noticed,  but  about  7 
miles  from  home  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
everything  must  have  gotten  right  all  ^t 
once,  for  Mariah  felt  a  sudden  letting 
loose  of  everything,  and  it  kept  all  her  fac- 
ulties busy  from  there  on  home  to  keep 
the  flying  machine  under  control;  a  good 
60  miles  had  been  traveled  that  day  and  a 
pleasant  time  spent  with  friends. 


NEEDLE  VALVE    TROUBLE. 

Then  came  more  difficulty,  the  gasoline 
How  was  giving  trouble,  and  when  exam- 
ined it  was  found  that  the  needle  valve, 
when  turned  off,  pushed  against  a  square 
shoulder  instead  of  an  even  surface,  and 
had  worn  a  thread,  which  had  to  be  taken 
out  and  dressed  smooth  again. 


THE     BUZZER. 

Then  the  buzzer  wouldn't  buzz  and  had 
to  be  adjusted  every  time  the  machine  was 
started,  and  by  that  time  the  set  screw 
would  be  jarred  loose  again,  and  have  to 
be  reset.  Finally,  to  get  any  buzz  at  all  it 
was  screwed  up  so  tight  that  new  batteries 
had  to  be  put  in  about  every  other  day.  for 
as  soon  as  the  edge  was  off  them  they 
would  not  buzz  again.  Again  the  practical 
man  who  had  charge  of  this  machine 
worked  until  it  was  again  in  running  or- 
der. 

TOWED    HOME. 


One  day  Ihe  doctor  was  called  into  the 
country,   5  or  6  miles  out.     He   had   been 
having  some  trouble  with  the  auto;  it  was 
not  sparking  right  and  was  jumping  along, 
but  he  started  on  the  trip  in  it,  trusting  to  J 
"good     luck"     to     get     him    there.     Wh«l 
about  2  miles  from  home  it  stopped  and  tMI 
amount  of  work  could  get  it  started,  and  as 
there   happened  to  be  some  men  going  w 
town   in   a   wagon   the  doctor  asked   to 
allowed  to  tic  his  auto  on  behind,  and  cair 
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back  home.     The  practical  man  was  called 
upon  and  again  got  it  so  it  would  run. 

GEAR    TRUUBLES. 

Just  a   few  nights  later   there  came  an- 
other  call    for    the   doctor    to   go    some   8 
miles  into  the  country.    Again  he  started 
the  auto,  and  this  time  got  5  miles,  when 
absolutely  refused  to  go  farther;  but  it 
iwas  accommodating  enough  to  stop  near  a 
use,   where  a  good  friend  of  the  doctor 
'fived.  so  he  went  to  his  home,  calling  him 
up,   telling   him   his   troubles.    He  got   his 
horse  and  buggy  and  took  the  doctor  on  to 
his  patient,  then  back  to  where  the  ma- 
ne was  left;  it  was  tied  on  and  brought 
Jmto  town  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
g.     Again  the  practical  man   worked  one 
tire     day     before     he     discovered     the 
cubic,   which   this   time   had   been   caused 
a  broken   worm   gear;    a  new   one   was 
int  in  and  that  trouble  stopped. 

One  day  Mrs.  Jones  needed  some  fresh 
eggs  and   said   she  wished   she   could   get 
them    from    the    country.     Mariah    saw    a 
chance   for  a   run   in   the   automobile,   so 
^bbc   said:   "'Wei]!   let's  go  into  the  country 
^Mnd  get  some  home  made  eggs."     She  im- 
^Bnediately   started  out  to  oil  the  machine, 
^■and  in  a  short  time  they  were  off.    The  af- 
^Hjkemoon    was    warm    and    cloudy,    with    a 
^■promise  of  rain  later  in  the  day,  and  the 
roads    were    in    fine    condition.      Now    12 
miles  away  lived  some  friends  whom  they 
had  often  talked  of  visiting  but  had  never 
done   so,  so  this  afternoon   Mariah  guided 
her  machine  in  that  direction,  thinking  if 
everything  went  right  they  might,  perhaps, 
go  on  to  see  these  friends.     Mrs,  Jones  did 
not  know  many  people   in   this  direction 
and  kept  insisting  on  going  back  and  onto 
some  road  that  they  were  better  acquainted 
tt-ith,  and  where  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  get  the  eggs.    So   Mariah   Bnally   said: 
'Til    take    you    out     to     Laurel."      "Oh, 
my,"  said   Mrs.  Jones.  "I   did  not  change 
my  shoes  before  I  started,  and  I  can't  go 
with  this  dress  on."     "Yes,  you  can,"  said 
Mariah.  "anyhow,   we   will   go   on    to   Al- 
pine."   So  there  they  made  a  stop,  found 
some  eggs,  and  when  they  inquired  the  dis- 
tance on  to  Laurel  it  was  only  4  miles,  so 
Mariah  said  they  could  soon  get  over  that, 
and  on  they  went.     Finally  the  last  big  hill 
•as  reached,   and  horrors!  it  was   freshly 
graveled;  but  a  good  start  took  them  part 
way  through,  and  as  the  machine  began  to 
■low  down  again  Mrs.  Jones  slipped  out, 
thus  taking  out  part  of  the  load,  and  after 
flopping   to   allow    the    engine    to    gather 
power  the   top  of  the  big  hill  was  made. 
Then  down    on    the    other    side   into    the 
town,  and  when  near  the  friend's  home  a 
violent  ringing  of  the  bell  brought  the  en- 
tire family    out    in    time    to    see    Mariah 
bring  her  machine  round  the  corner  and 
op  to  the   gate   with   a  flourish.     A  jolly 
hour  was   spent,   Mariah   busy   taking  the 
Wends  for   short   trips   through   the   little 
'own.    It  began  to  look  more  like  rain  and 
an  earlier  start  home  was  made.    Then  on 
a  sleep  hill  there  was  some  trouble  with  a 
hory*   «»»«i*-h  took  more  time,  so  when  at 
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least  6  miles  away  from  home  Mariah  felt 
a  drop  of  rain  on  her  nose,  then  another 
and  another,  until  a  steady  rain  was  fall- 
ing; there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  when  they 
arrived  home  it  was  in  a  much  dampened 
condition  but  nothing  daunted,  for  they 
had  made  a  fine  run. 

CHANK    CASE    BOLTS    BREAK. 

Did  you  ever  while  in  an  automobile  have 
one  of  the  bolts  in  the  crank  case  break? 
Well,  you  will  think  you  are  going  to  be 
bumped  and  kicked  out  at  once.  The  doc- 
tor and  Mariah  each  had  that  experience, 
and  had  it  until  all  four  of  the  bolts  were 
broken.  And  what  a  lime  the  practical 
man  did  have  to  get  them  out !  They  had 
to  be  drilled  out.  and  were  found  to  be  of 
steel  and  so  hard  that  thcy^  broke  very 
easily;  but  after  being  replaced  by  bolts  of 
common  wrought  iron  no  more  trouble  was 
experienced. 

A   NIGHT  CALL  AND  A  STALLED  AUTO. 

Late  in  the  fall,  when  the  weather  was 
beginning  to  get  cold  again,  Dr.  Jones  was 
called  up  one  night  about  midnight.  The 
auto  had  been  doing  very  fine  work  for 
some  time,  until  just  the  last  few  days  it 
had  given  a  little  trouble,  but  he  thought 
he  would  take  it  this  night,  for  he  was  in 
a  hurry.  After  he  had  been  gone  some 
time  the  telephone  called  again.  Mrs,  Jones 
hastened  to  answer  and  found  the  same 
parties  telephoning  again  for  the  doctor. 
"Something  has  happened  to  your  father," 
said  she  as  she  came  back  up  stairs,  "for 
he  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  there,  but 
has  not."  Mariah's  imagination  immediate- 
ly began  to  work  up  all  sorts  of  things 
which  could  have  happened,  and  she  was 
getting  pretty  nervous  when  Dr.  Jones' 
step  was  heard  on  the  walk.  He  at  once 
called  for  Mariah  to  get  up  and  get  ready 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  go  back  with  him, 
as  he  -was  in  trouble,  and  he  would  go  to 
the  livery  stable  for  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Mariah  was  already  up  and  dressing  before 
he  was  gone  and  was  all  ready  with  a  lan- 
tern and  some  matches  in  her  pocket  when 
he  came  back.  It  was  cold,  so  cold  that 
Mariah  was  chilled  in  a  few  moments,  and 
the  doctor,  who  had  worked  with  the  auto 
and  then  walked  back  home  some  distance, 
was  perspiring,  and  with  the  sudden  change 
to  driving  was  also  chilling.  Mariah  made 
him  wrap  himself  up  in  one  of  the  blankets 
which  they  had,  and  then  putting  the  horse 
to  his  best  speed  they  were  soon  with  the 
patient.  A  dim  outline  of  the  machine  in 
the  fence  comer  was  all  they  saw  as  they 
hurried  by.  Daylight  had  come  when  they 
returned  and  the  lantern  Mariah  had  been 
so  particular  to  get  was  not  needed.  After 
tying  the  machine  behind  the  buggy  the 
doctor  got  in  it  to  guide  and  Mariah  drove 
the  horse  down  as  many  back  streets  as 
possible  to  avoid  being  seen.  Again  the 
practical  man  was  called  on  (what  would 
Dr.  Jones  do  without  him?)  and  found  the 
batteries  run  down. 
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TIBS  TROUBLES. 

Larly  in  the  summer  the  tires  had  be- 
gun to  give  trouble:  they  formed  blisters, 
which  grew  larger  and  larger  until  they 
burst.  I-t  did  no  good  to  wrap  the  tire. 
as  it  was  tried;  so  finally  a  new  one  was 
bought,  and  the  old  one  that  had  given  the 
most  trouble  was  sent  back  to  be  revul- 
canized,  but  they  proved  no  better  than  be- 
fore, so  that  make  was  given  up  and  an- 
other sort  tried  which  was  more  nearly 
solid;  these  are  still  standing. 

Thus  the  trouble  goes  on,  and  one  needs 
a  good  lot  of  patience  to  run  an  automo- 
bile. Mariah  is  often  asked  if  she  would 
not  rather  go  back  to  her  horse,  but  she 
always  says  no;  for  while  the  auto  is  often 
out  of  repair,  when  it  does  go  it  is  so  fine 
that  she  is  willing  to  take  the  unpleasant- 
ness along  with  the  good.  The  doctor  also 
likes  it.  although,  as  has  been  shown,  he 
often  is  inconvenienced  by  it;  but  in  the 
summer,  and  when  it  is  in  repair,  he  can 
get  to  his  calls  so  much  sooner,  and  can 
run  about  town  so  easily  that  he  thinks  in 
the  long  run  he  would  not  like  to  be  with- 
out one.  He  would  prefer  a  heavier  engine 
than  he  has. 


Qood  Advice  from  Country  Doctor. 

By  O.  I.  Hess. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal, in  commenting  on  the  various  reports 
of  success  and  failure  made  by  users  of 
automobiles,  wisely  suggested  that  manu- 
facturers should  have  fully  in  view  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  machines  would 
be  expected  to  give  efficient  service,  that  a 
vehicle  that  will  fulfill  one  set  of  conditions 
can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  to  fill  equal- 
ly as  well  conditions  radically  different. 
This  is  indisputably  true,  and  I  congratu- 
late myself  on  owning  a  steam  wagon  that 
has  met  all  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
subjected  it  and  has  thus  far  given  me  no 
real  trouble. 

Whether  the  manufacturers  of  my  ma- 
chine have  profited  by  the  editor's  remarks 
and  have  had  in  view  the  trying  conditions 
that  lie  in  wait  for  a  country  doctor  with 
an  automobile  in  Western  Pennsylvania  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  can  say  that  the  bywajrs 
of  a  country  doctor  here  do  not  lead  over 
many  '^velvet  lawns  and  smooth  terraces," 
and  that  the  topographical  and  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  are  about  as  varied  as  any 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  to  meet  these 
conditions  you  want  a  vehicle  so  stanch 
and  a  power  so  flexible  that  you  can  rush 
over  a  railroad  crossing,  race  along  good, 
smooth  roads,  creep  in  ruts  behind  a  heavy 
lumber  wagon  drawn  by  a  lazy  team  till 
you  find  a  place  wide  enough  to  glide  by, 
slide  down  precipices,  climb  narrow,  rough, 
steep  hills,  stand  still  with  steam  up  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice,  wade  through 
mud  and  sand  and  coke  ashes,  and  face 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  and  snow  and 
sleet  and  still  have  your  fires  burning 
bright. 

Such  are   the  conditions  that  the  up  to 
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<latc  steam  automobile  should  successfully 
cope  with,  and  if  yours  cannot  do  it,  you 
have  not  the  right  kind.  I  have  had  but  one 
steam  machine  and  I  am  not  looking  lor 
anuthcr.  It  weighs  about  1,200  pounds,  has 
a  lO  inch  boiler  that  makes  plenty  ot  steam, 
a  burner  that  never  lights  back,  an  auto- 
malic  fire  control,  a  pilot  light,  all  necessary 
pumps,  and  carries  about  a  barrel  of  water 
and  12  gallons  of  gasoline,  amply  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  I  have  never  been 
stalled  on  any  road  or  hill,  nor  have  I  been 
completely  frozen  up.  The  machine  is  not 
absolutely  automatic;  there  arc  some 
things  to  watch  and  to  attend  to  carefully. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  care  to  ride 
on  a  machine  that  was  absolutely  automatic 
in  all  its  functions.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  control 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  the 
more  automatic  a  machine  is  the  less  flexi- 
ble it  becomes,  the  further  removed  from 
one's  control. 

,  "horse  sense"  required. 
Let  me  say  here  to  those  who  are  about 
to  sell  their  horses  and  buy  an  automobile 
that  they  should  keep  enough  horse  sense 
to  run  It.  It  requires  just  a  little  horse 
sense  to  operate  and  take  care  of  a  horse- 
less wagon.  You  can  ruin  it  in  a  few  runs 
or  you  can  make  it  serve  you  for  years.  If 
you  have  no  one  to  leach  you  how  to  oper- 
ate your  machine — and  you  really  don't 
need  anyone — take  the  machine  into  the 
back  yard  and  study  the  use  of  every  bolt, 
nut,  pin,  wheel,  valve  and  lever,  look  into 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  machine  and 
master  the  mechanism  of  all  its  vital  parts; 
then  fill  lip  the  tanks  and  light  the  fire.  If 
you  do  not  know  how  to  do  this  latter,  you 
can  get  your  wife  or  the  hired  girl  to  show 
you.  I  may  remark  that  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  water  in  the  boiler  before 
lighting  the  fire.  After  a  while,  a  period 
of  time  as  variously  fixed  by  different  mak- 
ers, ranging,  I  believe,  between  one  second 
and  ten  minutes,  you  will  have  steam.  Now 
climb  up  on  the  seat — you  will  not  need  to 
buy  the  conventional  cap  and  goggles  just 
yet.  Your  boiler  is  now  making  steam  right 
along,  as  shown  by  your  steam  gauge,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  hunt  up  the  valve  that 
controls  the  fuel  supply;  nothing,  however, 
more  alarming  would  occur,  should  you 
fail  to  reduce  the  supply  of  fuel,  than  per- 
haps the  escape  of  steam  from  the  safety 
valve.  But  this  might  tempt  some  inquisi- 
tive people  to  look  in  at  you,  and  you  are 
not  ready  for  public  exhibition  yel.  At  this 
stage  you  might  investigate  the  throttle 
valve,  and  this  is  belter  done  with  the  rear 
wheels  jacked  up.  Open  the  valve  slightly 
and  then  close,  then  open  again  and  close 
at  short  intervals,  till  water  is  worked  out 
of  the  cylinders;  then  make  things  hum.  Be 
sure,  however,  that  you  have  the  rear 
wheels  jacked  up  good  and  firm,  or  you 
may  find  yourself  in  your  neighbor's  back 
yard,  and  just  yet  you  want  to  "stay  in 
your  own  back  yard." 

Try    the    brake,    the    reverse    lever,    the 
steering  lever,  all  the  levers,  then   shut  off 
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the  fire  and   take  a  rest  till   the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  night. 

A    MIDNIGHT    TRIAL. 

About  12  o'clock,  midnight,  with  a  full 
moon  is  a  good  time  to  try  the  real  thing. 
The  coast  is  then  clear,  the  streets  vacated 
by  all  vulgar  vehicles.  The  rude  guy  of 
the  common  herd  and  the  solicitude  of  sym- 
pathetic friends  will  not  distract  your  atten- 
tion or  detract  from  your  pleasure.  Ail 
being  quiet,  turn  on  the  fire,  mount  the 
seat,  seize  the  steering  lever,  gently  open 
the  throttle  and  glide  out  into  the  street. 
If  you  have  a  bosom  friend,  a  strong  man 
of  a  taciturn  mind,  you  might  lake  him 
along.  You  may  need  him.  Having 
reached  the  street,  if  you  have  a  park  in 
your  town  that's  not  too  far  away,  steer 
for  it,  as  you  will  want  to  turn  your  vehicle 
to  come  back,  and  the  streets  of  most  towns 
are  so  narroNv  at  times,  and  at  this  hour  of 
night  there  will  be  no  insolent  policeman  in 
the  park  to  order  you  off  the  grass.  Hav- 
ing completed  your  nocturnal  perambula- 
tions you  will  return  home  with  greatly  in- 
creased confidence  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  your  new  vehicle,  the 
manipulation  of  which  in  a  short  time  will 
become  almost  automatic. 

Then  take  reasonable  care  of  it  and  il 
will  serve  you  long  and  faithfully.  A  few 
minutes  spent  in  looking  over  the  machine 
after  each  day's  work  or  a  long  run,  if 
need  be  making  a  slight  adjustment,  tight- 
ening a  loose  nut,  correcting  a  leaking  valve 
or  joint,  will  amply  repay  you  and  forestall 
more  serious  damage  to  your  machine  and 
perhaps  an  accident  when  least  pre|iarcd 
for  it.  A  physician,  from  his  training  and 
habits  of  thought,  more  readily  appreciates 
these  suggestions — anticipates  trouble  an 
avoids  it.  You  will  soon  learn  the  roads 
you  use  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  affect 
your  machine ;  and  instead  of  approaching 
long,  steep  hills  and  stretches  of  heavy, 
sandy  roads  with  your  boiler  empty  and  all 
the  pumps  working  at  full  capacity  forcing 
cold  water  into  it.  you  will  have  a  full 
boiler  with  a  maximum  steam  pressure, 
which  will  be  easily  sustained  and  yield 
ample  power  to  meet  any  reasonably  pro- 
tracted demand.  As  one  locomotive  en- 
gineer will  haul  heavier  trains,  make  better 
time  and  get  more  service  out  of  a  locomo- 
tive under  the  same  conditions  than  an- 
other, so  it  is  with  users  of  automobiles. 
The  one  who  will  master  the  situation,  not 
a  difficult  task,  will  succeed  and  be  pleased. 

A   Home  Made  Automobile. 

Dudley  Brown,  of  Stonington,  R,  I.,  is 
the  owner  of  an  automobile  which  is  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  nearly  every 
piece  of  wood  and  metal  in  which  has  seen 
service  before.  The  wheels  were  used  in 
an  old  mowing  machine,  and  the  body  is 
composed  of  rough  timber.  The  motive 
power  is  a  steam  engine  formerly  em- 
ployed to  operate  a  threshing  machine.  It 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  rolling  off  25  miles 
an  hour. 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND 


The  **  B.  &  5."  Steering  Connecl 

A  new  set  of  steering  connectioi 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  B 
&  Spencer  Company,  Hartford, 
These  connections  are  drop  forg 
best  steel  for  the  purpose,  and  ma 
and  hardened  so  that  they  reach  the 
mobile  manufacturer  practically  rea 
apply   to  the   vehicle.     These   connc 


"B.   &   S."  Steering  Connectio 

are  listed  by  the  manufacturers  in 
so  that  users  can  get  complete  sets  < 
individual  parts  as  may  be  desired. 
form  and  style  of  these  connections 
body  all  the  desirable  features  o 
French  patterns,  with  improvemcni 
same  in  the  way  of  adj  ustment. 
connections  are  manufactured  under  1 
land's  patent  and  are  carried  in  sto< 
immediate   shipment. 


act« 


The  Hotor  and  Gear  Hanufac 
Company's  Design. 

We  show  herewith  an  elevatio0| 
in  section,  and  a  plan  of  a  touring  ci 
signed  by  the  Motor  and  Gear  Mai 
luring  Company,  of  136  Liberty  i 
New  York,  who  are  exhibiting  this 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 

The  design  follows  European  pra 
and  combines  a  number  of  features 
acteristic  of  some  of  the  best  known  1 
pean  makes.  The  frame  is  of  am 
wood  of  deep  section,  the  one  here  s 
being  designed  lo  carry  a  16  horse  ( 
two  cylinder  motor  and  corrcspoi 
gear.  To  avoid  the  use  o(  buffer  bl 
and  yet  admit  of  the  use  of  long.  wid< 
thin  springs,  with  a  wide  range  of  n 
ment,  both  the  front  and  rear  axlei 
cranked  to  prevent  shock  and  conse* 
breakage  of  springs  or  other  parts. 
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tread  IS  sian<iard  and  the  wheel  base  long, 

in    accordance      with      modern      practice. 

Wheel  steering,  through  worm  and  wheel 

%ctor,  IS  employed,  and  double  independ- 
(cot  systems  of  brakes  are  provided.     The 

foot  brake   acts   on   the   difTerential    gear. 

ind  a  powerful   and  rapid  hand  brake  on 

brake    drums    forming    part    of    th^    rear 

wheel  hubs. 
The  motor  shown  fitted  to  this  vehicle  is 

the  company's  16  horse  power   two  cylin- 
|4cr  standard  design.     Single  cylinder  and 

bur  cyUndcr  motors  of  the  same  cylinder 

timensioas  will  also  be  manufactured  by 

'the  company.    The  cylinder  heads  are  cast 

inicgral  with  the  cylinder  bodies,  and  the 
k%tter  jacket  completely  surrounds  each  of 


CoMPANY^s  Car, 

the  cylinders  and  of  the  valve  chambers, 
the  water  leaving  the  jacket  on  top. 

The  makers  state  they  have  made  it  a  par- 
ticular object  to  produce  a  very  cflTicicni 
cooling  system,  so  as  to  enable  the  motor 
to  run  an  unlimited  time  on  low  gear  and 
heavy  load  without  overheating.  They 
therefore  employ  a  flanged  coil  radiator  in 
front  the  efficiency  of  which  is  augmented 
by  a  fan  behind  il,  driven  trom  the  motor, 
which  increases  the  speed  of  the  air  cur- 
rents passing  through  the  radiator.  The 
motor  is  governed  by  a  centrifugal  govern- 
or, arranged  horizontally  on  the  cam  shaft 
and  acting  by  throttle  on  the  intake. 

The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  mo- 
tor  through   a   conical    clutch    in    the   fly- 


wheel, the  end  thrust  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  a  novel  manner,  to  a  slidmg  gear  trans- 
mission, giving  three  speeds  ahead  and  one 
reverse,  all  actuated  by  a  single  lever  with- 
out the  use  of  cams  or  latches.  The  drive 
on  the  high  gear  is  direct  from  the  motor 
to  the  countershaft.  The  gears  and  differ- 
ential arc  enclosed  in  an  aluminum  case, 
which  is  designed  with  heavy  webs  and 
flanges  to  obviate  any  possibiliiy  of  break- 
age, which  has  recently  not  been  uncom- 
mon with  aluminum  gear  cases. 

The  chassis  is  particularly  intended  for 
touring  cars,  but  the  makers  have  also  had 
in  view  the  adaptation  of  the  design  to 
slow  speed  commercial  vehicles,  such  as 
delivery  wagons,  hotel  omnibuses,  etc. 
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Plan  of  M.  &  G.  Company's  Cab. 


The    General     Electric    Company's 
Combination  Vehicle. 

A  photograph  is  herewith  shown  of  a 
combination  gasoline  and  electric  vehicle 
built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
conjunction  with  the  Grant-Ferris  Com- 
pany, of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  latter  company 
furnishes  us  the  following  information 
about  this  vehicle : 

The  ininning  gear  and  body  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  for  their  large  size 
steam  carriage,  only  a  few  slight  changes 
having  been  made  to  adapt  them  to  the 
new  combination.  The  vehicle  was  built 
to  make  a  test  of  the  system. 

The  vehicle  was  originally  equipped  with 
a  two  cylinder  engine,  but  upon  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  engine  did  not  develop  suffi- 
cient power  nor  run  at  a  sufficiently  high 
speed  to  give  the  proper  voltage  for  effi- 
cient work.  A  four  cylinder  motor  of 
smaller  cylinder  dimensions  but  capable  of 
a  higher  speed  was  therefore  substituted. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph, 
the  dynamo  is   direct  connected ;     in    fact. 
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justable  stop,  which  leaves  the  throttle 
sufficiently  open  to  just  keep  the  motor 
running. 

The  vehicle  weighs  complete  2,600 
pounds,  and  will  carr:i'  four  passengers. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  combination  volt  and 
ampere  meter,  placed  on  the  dashboard, 
where  it  may  be  conveniently  read.  The 
engine  and  electric  generator  deliver  to  the 
motors  12  electrical  horse  power  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Some  difficulty  was  at  first 
experienced  with  the  radiating  coils,  the 
surface  provided  not  being  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  jacket 
water  under  full  load.  The  radiating  sur- 
face had  been  determined  by  the  rules 
given  by  different  manufacturers  of  radi- 
ators, and  the  discrepancy  between  these 
rules  and  what  was  actually  required  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
combination  vehicle  the  engine  practically 
always  works  at  full  load,  while  in  an  or- 
dinary gasoline  vehicle  it  only  rarely  op- 
crates  at  its  maximum  load. 

The  vehicle  recently  made  a  trip  from 
the  works  of  the  Grant-Ferris  Company  in 
Troy,  N.  Y,.  to  the  Schenectady  works  of 


G.  £.  Combination  Vehicle. 


the  armature  is  keyed  to  an  extension  of 
the  engine  shaft.  The  engine  and  dynamo 
are  mounted  on  an  angle  iron  frame  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  outfit  can 
be  removed  en  bloc.  The  body  construc- 
tion made  it  necessary  to  place  the  motors 
somewhat  farther  ahead  than  was  desir- 
able, making  the  chains  rather  long;  but 
they  have  been  found  to  give  no  trouble 
when  kept  at  the  proper  tension. 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  two  elec- 
tric motors,  so  that  each  of  the  rear  wheels 
is  driven  independently  without  the  use  of 
a  difiFereniial  gear.  The  controller  for  the 
electric  motors  is  interconnected  with  the 
timing  mechanism  of  the  gasoline  engine 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  controller 
causes  the  electric  motors  to  work  at  full 
load,  thereby  pulling  the  engine  down,  the 
time  of  ignition  is  automatically  retarded, 
and  vice  versa.  The  speed  of  the  engine 
is  also  controlled  by  means  of  a  throttle 
operated  by  a  pedal  lever ;  pressure  of  the 
foot  opens  the  throttle  and  a  spring  re- 
turns it  to  a  position  determined  by  an  ad- 


the  General  Electric  Company.  It  was 
operated  by  W.  S.  Howard,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  a  machinist  from  the  Grant- 
Ferris  works,  and  two  engineers  from  the 
automobile  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  One  of  the  engineers 
took  part  in  the  New  York-Boston  Re- 
liability Run,  and  gave  the  opinion  that 
there  had  been  no  hill  in  the  entire  run  as 
steep  as  the  one  which  leads  from  Water- 
vliet  up  to  the  highway  leading  to  Schenec- 
tady. 

While  most  gasoline  vehicles  can  go  up 
quite  steep  grades,  they  usually  experience 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  starting  on  a 
grade  if  for  any  reason  they  have  to  stop. 
With  a  combination  vehicle,  if  a  stop  has 
to  be  made  part  way  up  a  hill,  the  gaso- 
line engine  can  be  run  up  to  speed  and 
the  controller  set  on  the  first  step,  which 
makes  starting  very  easy  and  sure,  and 
does  not  pull  the  engine  down  as  it  would 
if  it  was  directly  connected  by  means  of  a 
clutch.  As  soon  as  the  vehicle  is  under 
way  the  controller  may  be  advanced  several 


" 
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notches..  With  this  particular  vehicle  the 
increase  in  speed  from  one  step  10  another 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
When  the  vehicle  comes  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  the  engine  is  stopped  by  opening  a 
switch,  and  then  the  controller  is  brought 
back  to  the  braking  position.  Then  the 
motors  are  driven  by  the  vehicle  and  act 
as  generators,  allowing  the  vehicle  to  run 
only  at  a  certain  speed,  an  increase  in  speed 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  electrical  re- 
sistance. 

The  experiments  with  U\is  vehicle  are  said 
lo  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to  war- 
rant the  General  Electric  Company  in  or- 
dering a  5  ton  truck,  to  be  equipped  with 
a  large  motor  and  to  be  completed  by  April 
I  next. 


Miller,  Daniels  &,   WaUh  Acetylene 
Lamps. 

Two  acetylene  automobile  lamps  are  ex- 
hibited  by  Miller.  Daniels  &  Walsh,  for 
which  they  claim  several  advantages. 

One  is  a  small  size,  intended  for  use  on 
light  automobiles,  and  is  called  the  "Du- 
plex."    It  is  made  entirely  of  brass 


follows  the  prevailing  French  style  in  gen- 
era) appearance.  In  operation  it  is  said  to 
be  entirely  automatic,  the  generation  of 
gas  being  regulated  by  the  burner 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  thorough* 
cooling  of  all  parts  by  air  circulation.  The 
lens  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  colored 
side  lights  arc  provided.  This  lamp  is 
shown  in  Space  9  at  the  Automobile  Show. 

"Le  Militaire"  is  a  much  larger  lamp. 
though  operating  on  the  same  prindple  a> 
the  "Duplex/*  and  said  to  possess  all  iti 
good  points,  being  made  of  brass,  with  air 
cooling,  automatic  regulation,  etc.  Tb 
generator,  which  is  detachable,  is  said 
generate  sufficient  gas  for  two  ordinaq 
lamps.  The  beam  of  light  from  this  latD^ 
is  wide  enough  to  show  from  curb  to  cu 
of  the  average  street.  "Le  Militaire" 
exhibited  at  Spaces  15  and  t6. 

The  makers  slate  that  these  lamps 
not  be  jarred  out. 


It    is    reported    that    the    Scott    Mo 
Works.    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    contemplates  lo- 
cating at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind 


Road    Experiences. 

Bridg£porT|  Conn.,  January  4. 
!oBSEL£SS  Acs: 

leman  in  this  city  who  is  the  own- 
^eam  machine  had  a  breakdown  on 
[  an  isolated  part  of  the  State  and 
eek  the  shelter  of  an  old  sawmill 

repairs.     It  was   not   long   before 

rulty   was   overcome    and    he    pro- 

oyfuHy  on  his   way — for   a   short 

Then  the  machine  slopped,  much 

tonishment.  as  he  had  200  pounds 

on  and  everything  apparently  in 
ler,   but   upon   getting  out  of  the 

to  investigate  he  found  that  the 
id  engine  were  entangled  m  a  mass 

f  earners  which  had  been  coming 
ifety  valve.  These  had  so  en- 
tnachine  that  it  was  impossible 
until  he  removed  them  and  he  had 
Onsiderable  care  for  the  next  few 
C  to  have  a  similar  occurrence. 
S  much  nonplu^rd  for  a  solution 
itrange  happening  until  he  looked 
water  tank  and  found  that  it  had 
f  filled  with  resinous  sawdust  by 
sQd  wishing  to  play  a  lark  on  him. 
[  percolated  in  some  strange  man- 
Iffii  the  checks,  thus  into  the  boiler 
got  out  of  the  safety  in  the  man- 
ibed. 

9r  gentleman  in  this  city,  owner  of 
\c  machine,  one  night  at  dusk  ran 
isoline  and  went  into  a  farmhouse 
kip.  The  farmer  told  him  he  had 
ijved  a  barrel  of  gasoline  which  he 

»for  his  wife's  cooking  stove 
was  at  liberty  to  help  himself. 
{if  down  into  the  cellar  and  fill  a 
I,  which  he  had  given  him.  and  if 
not  sufficient  to  come  again.  The 
ftil  was  all  right,  and  he  got  the 
which  the  farmer  had  mentioned 
it  into  his  tank  and  found  that  he 
eed  another   pail  and   returned   to 

ticcd  that  there  wa.s  an  enticing 
f  old  cider  and  he  hunted  around 

struck  a  spigot,  from  which  he 
copious  draught,  which  he  drank 
^^sto,  To  be  vulgar,  this  put  an 
Kp  and  he  had  lost  his  bearing 
iPwherc  the  gasoline  barrel  was, 
It  what  he  supposed  to  be  gasoline 
lil  and  went  out  to  put  it  into  his 
After  having  paid  and  thanked 
ler,  he  started  ofT,  but  in  going 
the  village  he  noticed  that  all  the 

were  running  along  the  road  in 
;  of  the  machine.  He  stopped  to 
te  the  cause  and  found  that  they 
king  up  candy  balls,  which  were 
«d  through  the  muffler  at  every 
n  of  the  engine.    He  had    struck 

;  barrel  in  getting  the  second  pail- 
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ful  and  put  maple  sugar  into  his  gasoline 
lank,  thereby  turnmg  his  machine  into  a 
transitory  candy   factory. 

Veritas. 
[It  is  a  pity  the  late  Baroa  Munchausen 
did  not  live  until  the  arrival  of  the  auto- 
mobile era ;  it  would  have  offered  him  great 
opportunities  in  the  line  of  literary  work  he 
pursued. — Eu.j 


AutomobilinK   in   Cuba. 

Havana,  Cuba. 
Editor  IIoRstLESS  Age: 

Autoiiiobiling  here  is  stilt  something  of  a 
novelty  and  the  machines  are  as  yet  very 
scarce,  there  being  only  three  or  four  in  the 
city  of  Havana ;  but  the  future  prospects 
are  very  good.  The  main  roads  here  are 
very  good,  but  some  of  the  side  roads  are 
poor.  However,  wc  can  ride  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  Havana  on  good  roads 
with  much  comfort,  and  I  would  advise  all 
totirisls  coming  here,  who  own  automobiles, 
to  bring  their  machines  along,  as  it  is  about 
the  only  possible  way  of  seeing  the  country 
well,  owing  to  the  very  poor  railway  serv- 
ice. 

Of  course,  automobiling  in  Cuba  also  has 
its  disadvantages,  the  most  important  un- 
doubtedly being  the  absence  of  good  re- 
pair shops.  There  arc  not  many  good 
mechanics  here  and  they  arc  very  slow,  the 
only  thing  which  they  understand  thor- 
oughly is  to  charge  up  for  their  work;  and 
they  certainly  make  the  Americans  pay  for 
what  they  get.  I  once  had  a  rear  spring 
welded,  for  which  job  I  had  to  pay  $25. 
The  price  for  the  same  work  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  only  one-fiflh  of 
that.  There  are  no  road  regulations  here, 
apparently,  and  the  natives  drive  on  the 
highway  in  any  old  way,  which  causes  a 
chauffeur  considerable  bother.  If  you  blow 
your  burn  to  clear  the  way  they  are  almost 
certain  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road,  and  if  you  were  as  slow  as  they  are 
there  would  be  more  chance  for  au  accident 
than  there  is  now.  The  climate  is  fine  and 
the  general  health  of  the  people  is  very 
good.  The  roads  arc  kept  very  well,  and 
they  arc  now  cleaned  the  same  as  American 
streets.  I  was  indeed  surprised  to  find  the 
roads  here  in  tirst  class  condition. 

When  I  came  here,  about  two  months 
ago,  I  brought  a  Foumier-Searchmont  with 
me  and  have  had  excellent  results  from  it. 
Thus  far  I  have  had  no  trouble  of  any  con- 
sequence. We  are  now  receiving  a  new 
machine  of  the  same  make,  the  Type  VH, 
and  we  just  received  a  new  8  horse  power 
De  Dion  from  Paris,  which  is  also  doing 
fine  work. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  countries 
for  automobiling,  as  you  need  no  furs  to 
bundle  yourself  up  in  and  you  can  let  your 
auto  stand  for  any  length  of  time  without 
danger  of  freezing  or  other  trouble.  Au- 
tomobiling in  a  country  without  repair 
shops  may  seem  very  inconvenient  to  some 
people,  but  I  find  that  when  a  man  is 
tliruwii  on  his  resources  he  becomes  a  bct- 
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ler  chaufTeur.  When  a  chauffeur  knows 
that  everything  depends  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal attention,  he  will  be  more  careful  and 
watch  every  part  of  the  machine  more 
closely,  which  will  result  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  accordance  with  the  old 
saying,  "A  stitch  in  time  save;;  nine." 

.\t  this  tune  of  the  year  when  the  North 
is  mostly  snowbound,  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
take  a  ride  over  the  fine  roads  of  Cuba,  and 
if  you  shuuld  come  here  and  investigate  for 
yourself  I  am  sure  you  would  appreciate  the 
charms  of  automobiling  in  Cuba  during  this 
season.  George  J.  Trautz, 

(Chauffeur  of  V.  S.  Minister  Squires.) 


Was    Overcome    by  Poisonous  Ex- 
haust  Oases. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  h;ivc  often  had  a  ringing  in  my  head 
.-ittei  wf>rktng  around  my  automobile,  and 
aliribuicd  it  to  the  jar  and  noise  of  the 
machine,  but  after  my  experience  of  yes- 
terday 1  recall  that  this  ringing  sensation 
occurred  after  working  over  the  carburetor 
in  attempting  to  better  the  admission  of 
gasoline. 

My  machine  has  not  been  out  of  the  mo- 
tor house  since  January  i,  on  account  o( 
the  cold,  poor  roads  and  snow. 

The  young  man  who  cares  for  the  ma- 
chine starts  up  the  engine  every  two  or 
three  days  so  that  we  may  always  be  ready 
for  the  road.  I  was  working  at  the  bench 
adjusting  a  spring  of  a  music  box  when 
George  came  in  and  said  that  one  cylinder 
was  thumping  when  he  had  the  engine 
running  a  couple  of  hours  earlier.  I  told 
him  to  start  the  machine  and  shut  off  one 
engine  at  a  time  and  ascertain  which  cylin- 
der was  not  acting  properly,  and  then  ad- 
mit more  gasolme  until  the  engine  ceased 
to  miss  explosions.  I  continued  to  work 
at  the  bench.  He  did  as  I  told  him.  and 
not  getting  the  result  desired,  called  mc 
over  to  the  machine  which  was  running, 
pounding  badly  and  giving  off  partially 
burned  gas  that  rose  into  our  faces  in  a 
thin,  bluish  vapof  that  made  the  eyes 
smart.  We  both  stood  in  this  vapor  for 
perhaps  a  minute  and  a  half.  We  then  shut 
down  the  engine  and  I  adjusted  llic  gaso- 
line intake  for  more  gasoline,  the  smarting 
of  the  eyes  from  the  vapor  indicating  to 
me  a  weak  mixture. 

George  cranked  the  machine  and  then 
stood  by  the  seal  to  regulate  the  velocity 
of  the  engine,  while  I  adjusted  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  increasing  and  decreasing  back 
and  forth  for  perhaps  five  or  six  minutes, 
with  my  face  right  in  the  deadly  vapor, 
until  my  head  felt  as  though  a  thousand 
wheels  were  grinding  inside.  George  shut 
down  the  machine  and  I  returned  to  the 
bench,  taking  my  work  out  of  the  vise,  in- 
tending to  go  into  the  house  and  not  admit 
my  weakness  to  George. 

The  motor  room  is  about  23  feet  wide. 
33  feet  long  and  14  feet  high,  heated  by  a 
cannon    stove,  and   as    near   airtight    as   a 


wtll  consiructed  brick  building  can  be 
made.  The  temperature  was  probably  from 
65"  to  68*. 

George  told  me  afterward  that  his  head 
was  also  reeling  qucerly  and  that  he  went 
to  the  door  twice  for  air. 

To  return  to  the  time  when  I  took  the 
spring  out  of  the  vise — the  next  thing  I 
knew  George  was  throwing  water  in  my 
face  and  helping  me  onto  my  feet,  and  I 
said.  **rm  all  right  now,"  standing  up  to 
the  bench  again, 

George  went  to  the  door  again,  and  as 
he  opened  he  heard  me  fall  against  my 
htllc  machine  and  settle  down  onto  the 
floor,  striking  my  head  a  good  blow  on 
the  concrete  pavement. 

!  must  have  been  unconscious  this  sec- 
ond time  five  or  six  minutes,  as  George 
had  time  10  drag  me  to  the  door,  summon 
the  maids  from  the  house  and  run  across 
the  street  and  fetch  a  couple  of  men.  My 
pulse  was  strong  throughout. 

While  unconscious  my  jaw  remained 
locked,  and  T  came  to  greatly  nauseated, 
relaxed  and  weak,  and  broke  into  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  After  ten  ininuies  I  was 
able  to  walk  into  the  hcnsc.  aidi'd  by 
George  and  one  of  the  maids.  George 
suffered  no  III  efTects  beyond  the  dread  of 
letting  me  know  that  he  felt  uncomfort- 
able. 

I  understand  that  this  kind  of  an  acci- 
dent has  happened  before,  and  the  fact  has 
been  so  well  guarded  thai  it  did  not  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  press,  because  it  might 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
automobiling  and  a  certain  automobile 
manufacturing  company,  I  trust  The 
H0RSF.1.KSS  Agk  is  fearless  enough  to  pub- 
lish this  letter  and  bring  this  danger  to  the 
notice  of  automobilists  and  scientists,  in 
order  that  the  one  may  avoid  an  uiitimcly 
death  and  the  other  explain  just  what  hur- 
riblc  chemical  joke  made  me  its  victim. 

I  believe  many  users  of  gasoline  engines 
have  had  "that  tired  feeling"  working  over 
their  machines,  due  to  this  same  cause,  and 
did  not  realize  their  proximity  to  a  deadly 
vapor.  Perhaps  in  the  future  they  will 
avoid  this  thin  blue  vapor,  as  I  intend  to. 
Louis  E.  Laflin. 

(When  our  correspondent  intimates  that 
his  mishap  was  due  to  a  fault  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  machine  he  does  an  injus- 
tice to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufac- 
turer cannot  change  the  laws  of  gasoline 
combustion  and  is  as  little  to  blame  for  an 
accident  of  this  kind  as  a  gas  company  is 
for  the  results  if  somebody  blows  out  the 
gas. 

When  gasoline  is  burned  mixed  with  air 
in  proper  proportion  or  with  an  excess  of 
air,  it  forms  carbonic  acid  gas.  which,  when 
present  in  the  air  in  considerable  quantity, 
makes  breathing  difficult,  acting  as  a  suffo- 
cant. When  an  excess  of  gasoline  is  fed  to 
the  cylinder,  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  a  poisonous  gas.  Such 
gas  is  sometimes  emitted  by  coal  stoves 
wliich  have  no  draft,  and  fatalities  caused 
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by  such  gas  leaking  into  a  room  are  occa- 
sionally reported  in  the  papers. 

We  know  from  experience  that  when  an 
automobile  engine  is  kept  running  inside, 
with  little  ventilation,  those  working 
around  the  machine  are  likely  to  expcr.- 
ence  an  acute  headache.  This  can.  of 
course,  be  avoided  by  conducting  the  ex- 
haust outside  the  building,  or  by  opening 
doors  and  windows.  We  have  never  before 
heard  of  anyone  having  been  overronie  by 
the  exhaust  gases.  The  whole  trouble  is, 
of  course,  most  easily  remedied  by  provid- 
mg  plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  huiUling  or 
by  only  running  the  engine  outside.  This 
is,  moreover,  the  only  remedy,  $0  far  as  wc 
know.  A  blue  exhaust  indicates  too  much 
gasoline. — Ei».] 


A  Boy*5  Automobile. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace; 

I  send  you  herewith  a  photo  of  an  auto- 
mobile built  by  D.  Ogdcn.  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  telegraph  office  of  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  for  his  son.  Hubert  S..  3  years 
and  4  months  ol(J,  who  is  shown  occupy- 
ing the   seat  of  the   vehicle.     Mr,   Ogdcn 


Hubert  Ogden  in  His  .^uto. 

did  all  the  work,  except  the  painting  and 
building  the  wheels,  in  a  little  experi- 
mental shop  on  his  premises  during  odd 
times  when  he  was  not  at  his  oftice.  and 
occupied  nearly  six  montlis  in  building  it. 
The  whtct-i  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  ec|uipped  with  iVS  inch  pneumatic  tires. 
The  vehicle  has  a  live  tear  axle  carrying 
the  differential  gear  with  a  band  brake 
upon  it.  The  frame  is  made  of  three- 
quarter  inch  angle  iron  and  supports  the 
iJ4  horse  power  motor  which  is  located 
in  front.  Tlic  motor  has  jump  spark  ig- 
nition, a  Dyke  bicycle  motor  carburetor 
and  employs  gravity  oil  and  gasoline  feed. 
The  body  is  38  inches  long  and  i6f:i  inches 
wide  and  the  height  of  the  scat  from  the 
ground  is  26  inches.  The  front  is  left 
open  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air 
around  the  motor  cylinder.  The  gasoline 
tank  is  located  under  the  scat.  Ignition  is 
controlled  by  a  lever  on  the  left  of  the 
seat.  The  speed  is  controlled  by  a  for- 
ward pressure  on  the  lever  shown  at  the 
left  in  the   cut,   which  operates  a  friction 


drive  giving  a  variation  in  speed  from 
to  7  miles  per  hour.  The  brake  i«  operated 
by  the  fool  and  the  steering  is  controlled  by 
a  tiller  located  on  the  right.  The  body  is 
finished  in  black  with  red  stripes  and  is 
uphohtcred  m  leather;  all  bright  parts  arc 
ccpper  plated  on  brass  and  every  runnmg 
part  is  supported  on  ball  or  roller 
bearings. 

The  Uttle  chauffeur  handles  the  levers 
ver>'  skillfully  and  has  frctjuenlly  made  the 
run  front  his  father's  ofhce  to  l.is  home  in 
the  suburbs  of  Columbus,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  which  he  accomplishes  at  a 
speed  of  5  miles  per  hour.  His  father 
always  accompanies  him  on  a  bicycle. 

B. 


A  New  AtUck  of   the  •*  Fever." 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Please  send  me  two  extra  copies  of  the 
Doctors'  Number.  I  think  it  fine,  very  in- 
structing. I  have  felt  that  my  trouble 
with  the  auto  was  not  curable,  but  after 
reading  the  many  mishaps  and  experiences 
of  others  I  take  Iieart  again  and  a  new 
attack  of  the  fever  is  on.  And  I  will  go 
to  the  show  in  Chicago  this  spring  again 
and  have   my  faith  renewed. 

A.   O.   Pitcher. 


Wants  Electric  Experience. 

I:Jifor  Horseless  .\ge; 

I  would  like  to  see  some  space  in  your 
[taper  devoted  to  the  experience  of  eleclnc 
vehicle  owners.  There  nmst  have  been 
hundreds  of  these  car.s  sold  and  in  use.  bu! 
very  little  experience  recorded  in  your  good 
paper.  The  present  and  prospective  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  automobile  1  be- 
lieve shoidd  entitle  it  to  the  a  proper  share 
ut  space. 

Under  certain  conditions  and  for  special 
service  thi.s  type  of  car  ts  already  a  success, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  are  its  rivals  for  their 
work,  and  I  lielieve  that  articles  on  the 
operation  of  the  electric  car  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  a  large  number  of  yoi 
readers.  Charles  S.  WHiTNEy. 


i 


A  Pleasure  Trip  In  California. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Being  an  atitomobilc  enthusiast  I  sen 
you   herewith    a    brief  account   of   a   ver] 
delightful  trip  we  recently  look  from  Safll 
Diego    to    Escondido.   z    small    hamlet  iaJ 
the  Cuimaca   Mountains,  a  distance  of 
miles  over  long  grades  and  through  moH 
beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

Wc  left  San  Diego  about  2  o'clock 
m.  and  arrived  at  Hscondido  at  5:20 
m..  making  good  though  not  unusia]| 
time.  San  Diego  is  a  city  of  hills,  bi« 
we  had  climbed  all  of  them  and  wen 
anxious  for  new  fields  to  conquer;  an^ 
with  some  trembling  we  ascended  the  fir 
steep  grade,  a  rise  of  400  feet  in  a  disuncij 
of  I  mile,  to  La  Mesa.  Our  first  "gob 
Itn"  was  the  San  Diego  River,  which,  lilrtl 
all   California  rivers,   runs  top  side  dow 
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leaving  much  heavy  sand  to  get  through, 
nrhich  Pegasus  went  through  bravely  and 
with  hltJc  loss  of  lime.  Then  came  the 
^rade,  which  looked  most  formidable. 
Putting  on  the  hill  chmbing  gear  we  took 
a  breath  and  slowly  but  surely  climbed 
the  grade,  withou(  even  a  road  runner 
crossing  our  path,  until  the  first  sharp 
turn  appeared,  when,  to  our  extreme  dis- 
comfiture and  alarm,  we  sighted  a  four 
horse  team  with  a  heavy  load. 

We  had  been  warned  by  timid  folks 
ihai  one's  life  was  endangered  when  en- 
countering the<e  mountain  travelers  upon 
the  grades,  but  thanks  to  the  progressive- 
ncss  of  the  age  we  were  not  molested,  and 
journeyed  on  to  our  destination,  un- 
harmed, over  deserted  road  about  lo 
miles  in  length  across  to  La  Mesa;  there 
was  not  a  building  in  sight,  but  we 
met  numerous  parties  going  to  San 
Diego.  The  most  desolate  part  of  the 
road  was  where  it  led  through  a  deserted 
village,  but  we  were  soon  brought  back 
to  life  by  a  huge  wild  cat  which  evidently 
had  never  seen  an  auto  before  and  which 
was  not  so  eager  to  seek  cover  as  we 
wished- 

Havmg  heard  so  much  about  straw 
loads,  wc  were  naturally  desirous  of  see- 
ing one,  and  our  wishes  in  this  respect 
were  gratified  when  we  came  to  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  road,  about 
5  miles  long,  which  entered  into  Escon- 
dido-  Over  this  road  our  machine 
frirly  flew.  It  slipped  some,  but  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  skidding  on  wet  clay. 
San  Diego  has  not  yet  been  visited  by 
many  automobilists,  and  if  they  come  here 
from  Los  Angeles  ihty  seem  to  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  about  here 
box  Tia  Juana.  and  return  to  the  North  as 
KKtn  as  the  trip  has  been  made. 

We  have  been  living  here  for  our  health 

ind  pleasure  since  October  last,  and  have 

therefore  made  many  trips  about  this  most 

bcAutifuI   city   and   vicinity;   and    I    assure 

I  yuu  we  have  never  enjoyed  automobiling 

fflore  fully  than  we  have  here.     We  went 

I  to  lome  places  that  some  of  the  residents 

liivc  never  visited  and   also   to   some   of 

*hich    rhey    doubted    our    ability    to    go. 

Alpine  is  one  of  these,   and    for  beautiful 

*icw5.     unexpected     turns     and    inspirmg 

jiradci.  one  will  have  to  go  a  long  way  to 

ffind    an    equal.     One     grade     is    4    miles 

'"ng.   and  as   the   road    is   only    12   miles 

vide  and  very  crooked  we  were  obliged  to 

^ck  and  tnrn  several  times  to  make  the 

^<or\c.  and  it  took  us  one  hour  to  descend. 

Juring    this    descent    we    met    one    mule 

M^m  and  one  horse  team,  but  with  careful 

Handling  of  both   machine  and   teams  no 

barm  of  any  kind  was  done. 

.■\jioiher  place  very  diflferent  from  any- 
ung  eUe  I  have  seen  is  La  Monte,  a  long 

nyon  road   from   Lake   Side,   and   there 

•  sees  the  most  beautiful  live  oak  grove 

tie.  with  a  fine  road  curving  and 

Ring  around  these  giants  and  with  the 

atitiful.  rocky  El  Cajon  Mountain  for  a 
rotind 


We  have  visited  with  our  machine  nearly 
all  the  places  of  interest  about  San  Diego, 
including  the  Scripp*s  ranch,  which  is  sit- 
uated 60  miles  out  on  La  Mesa,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  from  the  house  of 
Point  Loma  and  the  ocean.  La  Jolla  is 
one  of  the  ocean  views  of  beauty,  and  af- 
ter enjoying  our  lunch,  picnic  fashion,  in 
December  last,  we  returned  home  by  way 
of  Rose  Canyon. 

One  living  in  the  Eastern  nr  Middle 
States  cannot  appreciate  what  automobil- 
ing means  in  this  broad,  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia, and  surely  says  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 

One  year  ago  we  journeyed  by  automo- 
bile from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Albany.  N.  Y., 
in  an  old  country  compared  to  California. 
The  roads  here  arc  far  better  than  the 
Eastern  roads,  and  this  glorious  climate 
makes  automobiling  an  enjoyment  ex- 
celling all  others. 

Our  machine  has  been  most  honest  and 
never  have  we  backed  down  from  any  of 


Some  of  the  Exhibits. 

THE  VT.EDKR    MAN  UKAtTLrRING  COMPANY 

show,  in  addition  to  cyclometers,  odometers 
and  counters  for  all  varieties  of  vehicles 
and  other  purposes,  a  new  speed  recorder 
for  automobiles  in  which  the  speed  is  indi- 
cated by  the  height  of  a  column  of  colored 
fluid  in  a  graduated  glass.  This  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 

THB  C.  J,  MOORE  MANUFACTUklNG  CO. 
show  bodies  and  running  gears  suitable  for 
8,  12  and  16  horse  power  motors.  TheS'.* 
can  be  furnished,  finished  or  unfinished. 
separately  or  together.  A  complete  car- 
riage is  shown  having  a  French  type  ton- 
neau  body,  with  two  cylinder  vertical  mo- 
tor in  front,  chainlcss  drive,  three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse,  32  inch  wood  wheels 
with  3)4  inch  tires,  82  inch  wheel  base, 
weight  2,500  pounds. 

THE    ROSE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY'S 

acetylene   lamps   embody   several   new   fea- 
tures.    In  their  latest  patterns  the  genera- 
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our  undertakings.  We  simply  adore  our 
"Pegasus,"  with  his  great  strength  and 
willingness  far  excelling  our  dear  little 
steam  Peggy,  though  she  took  us  thou- 
sands of  miles,  but  with  much  thirst  to  be 
riuenched. 

We  are  contemplating  a  journey  to  Los 
.\ngeles  in  a  few  days  and  I  shall  jot  down 
the  most  interesting  features  of  our  trip. 
J,     PeRHJN     BOUSFIELD, 

N«  A.  A.  M.  Banquet, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  speakers 
and  the  subjects  which  will  be  dealt  with 
at  the  annual  li;inquet  of  fht»  National  As- 
sociation of  Automobile  Manufacturers,  to 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Friday 
evening.  January  23: 

Hon.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  "The  City  of 
New  York"-,  F.  S.  Fish.  "Horse  Carriages 
and  Motor  Cars":  F.  L.  Smith,  '*How  to 
Sell  an  Automobile":  T.  C.  Martin.  "Elec- 
trical Matters  Pertaining  to  Automobiles"; 
Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  "What  Lawyers  Hope 
for  From  Automobiles." 


tion  is  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  acting  on  a  rubber  diaphragm,  which  in 
turn  controls  the  water  feed.  Fluctuations 
in  pressure  arc  thus  reduced  10  a  minimum, 
lu  an».ilhcr  .'ttylc  the  water  is  led  lhrt.>ugh 
a  goose  neck,  so  that  if  the  drip  is  stopped 
by  the  pressure  of  gas  it  will  start  again  by 
a  syphon  action.  A  third  style  has  a  space 
in  the  back  where  an  extra  can  of  carbide 
can  be  carried.  The  Rose  Manufacturing 
Company  turn  out  lamps  of  all  kinds,  from 
^y^  to  12  inches  face. 

THE    POST    &    LESTER    COMPANY, 

of  Hartford,  Conn.,  show  a  large  and  com- 
plete assortment  of  automobile  sundries. 
.Among  the  specialties  are  a  Hollcy  running 
gear,  complete  with  5  horse  power  Holley 
motor  and  tires,  imported  French  Vohcr 
horns;  the  Fox  valvelcss  steam  engine;  the 
Salamandrine  boiler:  a  steermg  wheel. 
made  by  Hussej*,  Detroit,  which  turns  back 
on  a  hinge,  obviating  the  weakening  of  the 
column  by  the  usual  joint:  and  the  Knox 
water    gauge    reflector,    which    shows    the 
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water  as  a  red  column  the  size  of  the  gauge 
glass  and  the  steam  as  a  thin  red  Hnc. 

THOMAS    J.    WETZEL. 

The  Midgley  tubular  wheel,  the  "Bann- 
Auio/*  a  new  wood  wheel,  made  by  the 
Muncie  Wheel  and  Jobbing  Company, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  the  Timken  roller  bearings, 
steering  knuckles,  hubs  and  axles,  and  the 
Brown-Lipc  equalizing  gears  and  the  new 
Brown-Lipe  steering  gear,  which  was  de- 
scribed some  time  ago,  are  shown  by 
Thomas  J.  Wetzel. 

A  novelty  in  wheels  is  the  Midgley 
"Chariot"  wheel.  This  is  a  tubular  wheel 
vi  the  regular  Midgley  build,  but  the  spokes 
are  somewhat  larger  than  usual  and  every 
nthcr  one  is  enlarged  at  the  centre,  where 
a  brass  bolt,  with  a  round  and  highly  pol- 
ished bead,  passes  through  to  secure  the 
driving  sprocket  or  brake  drum.  Another 
Midgley  wheel  is  made  with  large  spokes, 
bcmg  very  similar  to  a  wood  wheel  in  ap- 
pearance. 

BADGES    BRASS    ICANUFACTUIUNG    COMPANY. 

The  "Solar"  acetylene  gas  lamps,  made 
by  the  Badger  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, have  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  valve,  which  controls  both  gas  and 
water  simultaneously.  This  valve  is  applied 
10  all  the  1903  models  of  the  "Solar,"  and 
is  the  only  important  change  made,  other 
features  being  considered  entirely  satisfac- 
tory as  heretofore  constructed. 

This  company  also  exhibits  an  automo- 
bile jack  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement, 
the  pinion  being  actuated  by  a  worm,  to 
which  the  operating  handle,  a  box  wrench, 
with  cross  handle,  is  applied.  The  jack 
can  be  instantly  raised  to  the  limit  of  height 
by  simply  pulHng  up  the  rack.  This  throws 
(he  worm  out  of  gear  until  the  rack  is 
dropped,  when  it  falls  into  gear  by  its  own 
.weight.  There  are  no  springs,  pawls  or 
other  small  parts.  It  is  made  in  several 
sizes,  the  smallest  having  a  capacity  of  one 
ton  and  a  lift  of  7  inches. 

THE   WHITNEY   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  show  roller  and  block 
chains  and  sprockets  in  great  variety  and 
all  sires.  A  specialty  is  the  Wizard  chain 
and  sprocket,  which  is  being  used,  it  is 
stated,  with  success  for  driving  circulat- 
ing pumps  on  automobiles,  the  work 
being  done  at  a  high  speed,  and  with  per- 
fect noiselcssness.  The  chain  is  of  the 
"saw  tooth"  form,  the  teeth  of  the  sprocket 
consisting  of  hardened  round  steel  pins, 
set  into  a  flanged  steel  sheave,  at  suitable 
intervals.  These  pins  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  when  necessary. 

THE  CONGER    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  have  on  exhibition  quite 
a  large  variety  of  the  Stolz  gasoline  mo- 
tors, with  single,  double,  triple  and  op- 
posed cylinders,  all  of  the  four  cycle 
type,  from  3  to  24  horse  power.  The 
14  horse  power  opposed  cylinder  motor 
is  of  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  same  type. 
Both   inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  mechan- 


ically operated.  Ignition  is  by  jump 
spark,  the  current  being  distributed  where 
more  than  one  cylinder  is  used,  by  the 
commutator  on  the  cam  shaft.  Cylinder, 
head,  valve  chamber  and  their  water  jack- 
ets are  all  one  casting.  Cranks  arc  large, 
self  oiling  and  enclosed.  Control  is  by 
throttle  and  shifting  spark.  Cam  shafts 
and  their  cams  are  in  one  piece.  The  cyl- 
inders, in  the  opposed  cylinder  motors, 
are  directly  in  line. 

THE  GLEASON-rETERS   AIR  PUMP  COMPANY'S 

exhibit  of  air  pumps  includes  hand,  fool 
and  power  air  pumps  of  all  kinds,  oilers, 
gauges  and  fittings,  tanks  and  other  appli- 
ances for  handling  compressed  air,  vacuum 
pumps,  foot  horns,  etc.  The  triple  cylinder 
power  air  pump  has  been  improved  by  run- 
ning the  piston  rod  through  a  guide  and 
addmg  a  forked  connecting  rod,  instead  of 
attaching  the  rod  directly  to  the  piston  by 
a  knuckle  joint,  as  in  last  year's  pump.  A 
handy  stirrup  pump  with  a  folding  handle 
is  shown  for  inflating  large  tires.  A  use- 
ful looking  syringe  oiler  is  shown ;  also  a 
foot  horn  with  piston  air  pump  and  rubber 
bulb  protected  by  a  metal  casing,  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  patent;  steel  tanks. 
coppered,  tested  to  300  pounds,  and  a 
plumbers'  pump,  working  up  to  330  pounds 
pressure  by  hand. 

TWENTIETH    CENTURY    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

The  line  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Man- 
ufacturing Company  includes  lamps  for 
every  purpose,  from  the  smallest  bicycle 
lamp  to  the  8  inch  automobile  headlight, 
burning  gas  and  kerosene  oil.  The  materi- 
als used  in  the  construction  of  these  lamps 
are  brass  and  steel,  and  rivets  are  used  for 
fastening  wherever  possible  instead  of  sol- 
der. A  feature  to  which  special  attention 
has  been  given  is  the  reflector.  This  is  in 
all  Twentieth  Century  lamps  made  of  pure 
aluminum,  highly  burnished,  which  the 
makers  consider  the  best  metal  for  the  pur- 
pose, owing  lu  its  non-tarnishing  i)ropertic5 
and  light  weight.  The  larger  automobile 
lamps  are  furnished  with  fastenings  for  any 
desired  form  of  bracket,  with  lugs  and  set 
screws  to  guard  against  shaking  out  on  the 
road. 

THE  ATWOOD   MANUFACTinUNC  COMPANY, 

makers  of  the  "Staylit"  automobile  lamps, 
show  a  large  assortment  of  oil  and  electric 
lamps  for  al!  kinds  of  vehicles.  All  the  oil 
lamps  made  by  this  concern  can  be  fitted 
for  electric  lights  if  so  ordered.  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  detachable 
burners  of  the  oil  lamps,  and  a  spring 
guard  added  to  the  door  fastenings  to  ob- 
viate the  possibility  of  its  flying  open 
through  jarring. 

ELWIN    L.   SMITH, 

Boston.  Mass.,  exhibits  the  I.  M.  C.  steer- 
ing check,  which  has  already  been  described 
in  these  columns.  The  check  can  be  geared 
to  any  desired  ratio,  and  is  stated  by  the 
makers  to  have  been  thoroughly  tested  out. 
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Annual   fleeting  of  the    Americ 
Automobile   Association. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A, 
was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  As: 
ciation.  753  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  ci 
at  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  January  20.     The 
president,  Winthrop  F.   Scarritt   (Automo- 
bile  Club  of  America),   was  in   the  chair, 
and  Jefferson  Seligman,  treasurer,  was  also 
present.    The   following  clubs  were   repre- 
sented : 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  by  Frank  X. 
Mudd;  Long  Island  Automobile  Club,  by 
A.  R.  Pardington  and  Frank  G.  Webb; 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  by  JeflFcrson 
Seligman  and  J.  M.  Hill;  Rhode  Island 
Automobile  Club,  by  Julian  A.  Chase  and  H. 
H.  Rice ;  New  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  by 
W.  J.  Stewart ;  Grand  Rapids  Automobile 
Club,  by  C.  B.  Judd;  Cleveland  Automobile 
Club,  by  Windsor  T.  White;  Automobile 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  by  B.  Barthol  Bra^ 
zier. 

The  following  clubs,  not  members  of  the* 
association,   were  also   represented : 

Cincinnati  Automobile  Club,  by  Max  C. 
Fleischmann :  Massachusetts  Automobile 
Club,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Shrigley:  the  Berkshire 
Automobile  Club,  by  S.  G.  Colt. 

Winthrop  E.  Scarritt  declined  a  renom- 
ination  as  president  and  Dr.  Julian  Chase, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  was 
elected  to  the  head  of  the  organization. 

The  question  of  deciding  as  to  competi- 
tion between  amateurs  and  professionals 
was  referred  to  the  board  of  governors. 
The  racing  rules  had  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled by  the  race  committee  and  submit-  j 
ted  for  adoption,  but  before  being  made  | 
public  it  was  deemed  best  to  refer  them  to 
the  clubs  for  their  approval.  The  most 
important  of  the  changes  refer  to  track 
rules  and  to  the  classification  of  machines. 

The  Albany  Automobile  Club  and  the 
Cincinnati  Automobile  Qub  were  elected  to 
membership.  There  were  the  usual  yearly 
reports  from  the  various  committees.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected: 

President,  Dr.  Julian  Chase,  Rhode  Isl- 
and; first  vice  president,  Honorc  Palmer. 
Chicago ;  second  vice  president,  FL  E. 
Schryout  Reese,  Cleveland :  third  vice 
president.  Charles  B.  Judd,  Grand  Rapids; 
treasurer.  Harlan  W.  Whipple.  .Automobile 
Club  of  America ;  Frang  G.  Webb.  Lcmg 
Island;  Dr.  Millbank,  Albany:  William  J. 
Stewart.  New  Jersey;  F.  C.  Lewin,  Phila- 
delphia; M.  C.  Fleischmann,  Cincinnati.  A. 
R.  Pardington,  Long  Island. 


There  was  a  public  hearing  on  January  i(> 
before  the  law  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  on  a  new  ordinance  for  a  universal 
speed  limii  throughout  Greater  New  York 
of  10  miles  an  hour  for  automobiles. 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Mr.  Eno,  J,  C.  Puini> 
ly,  of  the  City  Improvement  Associatio 
and  others  appeared  in  favor  of  the  me 
urc.  W.  W.  Nilcs,  counsel  for  the  N.  . 
A.  M.,  argued  in  favor  of  the  amende! 
ordinance  agreed  upon  by  the  A.  C.  A.  •* 
the   Committee  of   Fifty. 
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manufacturers  as  to  the  cost  and  design  of 
the  automobiles. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  at  the 
exhibition  in  the  Cummings  cinch  tire  pro- 
tector, which  was  described  in  The  Horse- 
less Age  some  months  ago.  The  com- 
pany has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  68 
William  street. 

The  Motor  and  Gear  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated to  manufacture  automobiles  and  all 
motor  vehicles;  capital,  $25,000.  Directors: 
John  Lever,  Jr.,  Inwood,  and  Thomas  My- 
ers and  Alexander  Howell,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Bramwell,  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers through  his  contributions  to  our  col- 
umns, has  associated  himself  with  F.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Selma,  Ohio,  and  a  stock  com- 
pany is  being  organized  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  gasoline  carriage  of  Mr.  Bram- 
welTs  design. 

Ten  members  have  been  secured  for  the 
proposed  automobile  club  in  Terrc  Haute, 
Ind..  as  follows:  W.  Fleming  Willien,  L.  G. 
Wiilicn,  C.  A.  Urban.  Herman  C.  Prox. 
George  C.  Rosscll,  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith, 
Walker  Schell,  John  S.  Cox,  Carl  Stahl 
and  A.  Chaney. 

The  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated to  deal  in  motor  cars  and  gas  en- 
gines; capital,  $50,000.  The  directors  are 
Harold  O.  Smith,  John  E.  Smith.  George 
A.  Wcidely,  Charles  Bierhaus  and  Clar- 
ence M.  Zener. 

The  National  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
of  Indianapolis,  will  be  represented  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  branch  house  there  of  the 
Cadillac  Automobile  Company,  the  Cadil- 
lac Automobile  Company  of  Illinois,  which 
is  now  erecting  a  commodious  automobile 
station  at  1312  Michigan  boulevard. 

Banker  Brothers'  new  garage  was  form- 
ally opened  on  January  14  and  a  dinner  at 
the  Arena  followed,  at  which  some  lively 
speeches  were  indulged  in.  THe  speakers 
were  L.  P.  Mooers,  A.  L.  Reeves.  W.  M. 
Letts,  Banker  Brothers'  Engli«ih  representa- 
tive; George  A.  Banker,  Philadelphia;  E. 
E.  Schwarzkopf,  Mr.  Whitmorc,  C.  J. 
Wridgcway  and  Carter  L.   Banker. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Motor  Cycle  Club  was  held  at  the  club- 
rooms,  10  West  Sixtieth  street,  on  January 
14.  The  membership  was  increased  to  sev- 
enty. The  following  officers  were  chosen: 
President,  E.  J.  Willis;  vice  president,  E. 
L.  Ferguson;  secretary,  Dr.  Roy;  treas- 
urer. HenTy  Glade;  captain.  Roland  Doug- 
las; lieutenant,  D.  D.  Milter;  board  of  gov- 
ernors. R.  G.  Belts,  W.  R  Pitman  and  H. 
Bcndix. 

W^e  have  received  copies  of  the  two  vol- 
umes comprising  the  annual  of  the  Tour- 
ing Club  of  Italy,  which  is  located  at  Mi- 
lan. Piazzi  Durini  7.  The  two  volumes  are 
in  pocket  fr>rm  and  aggregate  over  1,000 
pages.  .Accur.icy  apparently  is  not  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  publication,  for,  to  men- 
tion only  an  instance,  under  automobile 
clubs  in  the  United  States  we  find  "Brook- 
lyn, Mass.,"  credited  with  four — the  A.  C. 


of  Brooklyn,  the  A.  C.  of  Columbus,  the 
Long  Island  A.  C.  and  the  A.  C.  of  New 
England. 

The  Ohio  Oldsmobile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Wilson  and  others. 

The  name  of  the  Baldwin  Cycle  Chain 
Company  has  been  changed  to  read  Bald- 
win  Chain  and   Manubcturing   Company. 

An  automobile  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Stove  Works,  at 
Fulton,  111.,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

The  Baldncr  Automobile  Company,  of 
Kenia,  Ohio,  have  purchased  the  factory 
plant  of  the  Xenia  Buggy  Company  for 
$2,450. 

It  is  reported  that  land  is  being  pur- 
chased on  Long  Island  for  a  track  for  au- 
tomobile racing.  Location  and  particulars 
are  a  secret. 

Residents  of  Arlington  Heights,  Tex., 
are  considering  the  project  of  buying  an 
automobile  to  ply  between  Fort  Worth  and 
that  suburb. 

A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
automobile  invented  by  Earl  Wright,  of 
New  Brighton,  is  being  organized  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  automobile  sta- 
tion has  been  established  by  the  Worcester 
Automobile  Company  at  86  Exchange 
street,  which  was  for  many  years  Zion  A. 
M.  E.  Church. 

The  National  Motor  Car  Company  was 
chartered  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  January  6  to 
manufacture  motor  cars  and  autumobilcs. 
The  capital  stock  is  $250,000  and  the  incor- 
porators are  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  have  introduced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  con?;truction  of  automo- 
biles for  their  employees  and  also  furnish  a 
reading  room  for  their  employees'  use, 

W.  F.  Sylvester  and  E.  B.  Jones,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Sylvester  &  Jones,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  have  opened  a  machipe 
shop,  and  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  motor  bicycles  and  repair- 
ing of  automobiles. 

The  Crescent  Automobile  Company. 
George  E.  Blakeslee  manager,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  said  to  be  planning  the  erection 
of  an  automobile  station  at  Hudson  County 
Boulevard  and  Duncan  avenue,  with  30 
feet  frontage  and  70  feet  deep. 

In  our  Doctors'  Number  a  transposition 
of  matter  occurred  which  credited  Dr.  A. 
J.  Hodgson  with  parts  of  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  W.  P.  Hartford.  The  matter  in 
Dr.  Hodgson's  article  under  "An  Automo- 
bile House'*  and  "Winter  Clothing"  should 
have  formed  part  of  Dr.  Hartford's  article. 

A  valuable  property  of  aluminium  has. 
it  is  said,  been  discovered  by  Herr  A. 
Bernhard,  of  Hamburg,  namely,  that  of 
being  able  to  sharpen  cutlery.  Though 
a  metal,  aluminium  has  the  structure  of  a 
fine  stone,  possesses  a  fine  dissolving 
power,  and  develops  during  the  whetting 
process  an  exceedingly  fine  metal  setting 
substance  greasy  to  the  touch,  while  show 
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ing  strong  adhesion  for  steel.  The  knives 
in  a  short  time  obtain  such  a  fine  razor 
[ike  edge  that  even  the  best  whetstone 
cannot  compete   with   the   result. 

John  Brisben  Walker  and  S.  A.  Miles 
have  arranged  for  the  Good  Roads  Cun- 
vention   on    February   20. 

John  Hicknun  was  lodged  in  jail  on  De- 
cember 21  on  the  charge  of  having  given 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Automobile  and 
Supply  Company  a  worthless  check  for 
y$].6oo  in  payment  (or  an  automobile. 

T.  D.  Wilkin  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Syracuse  Automobile  Club;  H. 
W.  Smith,  first  vice  president;  W.  L. 
Rrown,  second  vice  president,  and  Freder- 
ick R.  Klliott,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Centra!  Automobile  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000.  The  directors  are  Frank  Bet- 
tcrion,  Brooklyn;  H.  T,  Randall,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  C.  J.  Glcason.  New  York. 

The  Colorado  Automobile  Company, 
capital  $50,000,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Colorado  Springs.  The  directors  are 
George  W.  Wood,  M.  W.  Ganc.  Frank  R, 
Af^hley.  Elvin  B.  Daniels  and  Lewis  Lin- 
dahl. 

Among  recent  Ohio  incorporations  is  the 
Springfield  Automobile  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000.  The  directors  arc  Clar- 
ence C,  Bramwcll,  Frank  Howell,  F.  M. 
Wilson,  Thomas  L.  Calvert  and  William 
W.  Kiefcr. 

The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  of 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  through  its  secretary, 
Peter  S.  Steenstrup,  will  give  a  dinner  to 
some  of  its  friends  tonight  (Wednesday. 
January  21 )  at  Mouquin's,  and  a  box  part^' 
later  at  Weber  &  Fields*. 

E.  J.  Willis,  successor  to  the  Willis  Park 
Row  Bicycle  Company,  has  opened  up  an 
establishment  at  8  Park  place,  New  York, 
where  he  occupies  a  five  story  building.  He 
is  sole  agent  for  the  Herz  spark  plug,  and 
agent  for  the  Orient  and  Mcrkcl  nwtor 
cycles  and  the  Orient  automobiles. 

The  Haynes-Appcrson  Company  have 
opened  a  new  Chicago  office  at  381-385 
Wabash  avenue,  which  will  be  occupied 
until  May  i,  after  which  time  they  will 
move  into  a  new  office  building  being 
built  expressly  for  them  at  14-20  Michigan 
avenue.     L.   W.  Smelser   is  in   charge. 

Louis  H.  Ramsey,  of  the  Ramsey  Bill 
Posting  Syndicate,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  says 
that  they  will  soon  install  what  will  he 
known  as  the  Ramsey  Motor  Car  Adver- 
tising Service.  They  will  make  scheduled 
trips  throughout  the  year  to  over  300  cities 
and  towns  in  Kentucky.  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia, 

The  Knox  Automobile  Company  have 
just  acquired  by  purchase  the  entire  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  George  A.  Schastcy 
Company.  This  is  a  two  story  brick  build- 
ing J00XI30  feet.  It  will  at  once  be 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, and  when  in  full  working  condition 
it  is  claimed  the  capacity  of  the  Knox 
works  will  be  fifty  machines  .a  week. 
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No  less  than  five  bills  "to  regulate  the 
^pecd  of  automobiles  and  motor  vehicles 
on  highways"  have  been  introduced  in  the 
present  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 

John  C.  Coleman  was  appointed  on  Jan- 
uary 13  temporary  receiver  of  the  assets  of 
the  German-American  Automobile  Com- 
pany. 134  West  143d  street,  New  York, 
against  which  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  was 
filed  on  September  26  on  the  application  of 
Morris  J.  Hirsch. 

Colgate  Hoyt,  a  Wall  Street  broker,  who 
was  arre&lcd  on  November  30  on  the 
charge  of  violating  th$  speed  regulations 
on  Jerichu  Turnpike,  Long  Island,  was 
sentenced  on  January  3  to  pay  a  tine  of  $20. 
An  appeal  ha^  been  filed.  Mr.  Hoyt  stated 
that  his  automobile  is  not  capable  of  a 
greater  speed  than  19  miles  an  hour. 

Senator  Johnston,  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Indiana  Leg- 
islature to  govern  the  speed  of  automo- 
biles, especially  on  country  roads.  It  's 
reported  tliat  the  bill  will  provide  for  a 
speed  of  4  miles  per  hour  when  within  150 
yards  of  approaching  horses  until  passed; 
and  that  each  machine  must  be  numbered 
on  [he  rear  and  registered  with  the  county 
clerk.  Violations  will  be  punishable  by 
fines  from  $5  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  lor 
thirty  days,  or  both. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
Remington  Automobile  and  Motor  Com- 
pany, at  Ulica.  N.  Y..  on  January  10,  to 
show  cause  why  the  real  estate  of  the  com- 
pany, encumbered  by  mortgages,  should 
not  be  sold  at  public  auction,  the  claim  of 
the  Garvin  Machine  Company  for  machin- 
ery was  referred  to  Jvidge  Comstock  for 
decision,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  January  26,  in  order  that  the  project 
for  the  reincorporation,  of  ihe  company 
might  lie  matured.  The  injunction  granted 
on  N<>vcmlKT  19.  1902,  has  been  ordered 
continued  unle.^s  creditors  commence  suits 
upon  and  prosecute  the  claims  to  judgment, 
and  all  I'unher  prtjceedings  on  the  liart  of 
the  creditors  after  obtaining  judgment  arc 
enjoined  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court. 

City  Councilman  Piatt  has  introduced 
m  the  Second  Branch,  Baltimore,  an  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  speed  for  automo- 
biles, which  provides  that  within  the  ter- 
ritory bounded  by  North  avenue,  Broad- 
way, the  water  front  and  Fulton  avenue, 
automobiles  shall  not  be  propelled  at  a 
speed  greater  than  8  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  not  greater  than 
10  miles  an  hour.  Two  white  lights  in 
front  and  one  red  liRht  in  the  rear  of  each 
vehicle  must  be  Jisplaycd  from  one  hour 
after  sim«.et  until  one  hour  before  sunrise. 
The  chauffeur  must  not  leave  his  charge 


without  taking  precautions  against  ac 
dent,  and  must  stop  his  machine,  when 
requesicd  to  do  so  by  drivers,  to  let  other 
vehicles  pass.  The  ordinance  names  no 
penally  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions. 

Cfird  Meyer  on  Wednesday  filed  notice 
of  appeal  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  from  his  con- 
viction on  the  charge  of  having  exceed- 
ed the  automobile  speed  laws  last  Decem- 
ber. 

■  The  Peoria.  111.,  automobile  ordinance 
introduced  by  Alderman  Proctor  on  Jan- 
uary 13  was  amended  after  a  discussion. 
The  committee  rep*irt  s^uggested  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  anywhere 
within  the  city  limits.  This  amendment 
was  lost.  The  ordinance  provided  that  the 
maxinuun  speed  within  the  territory 
bounded  by  Fayette,  Glen  Oak.  down  Main 
to  Perry,  to  Franklin,  to  Adams,  to  Cedar, 
to  Washington,  to  Chestnut,  to  Water,  to 
Fayette,  should  be  8  miles  an  hour,  and  out- 
side of  this  territory  and  within  the  city 
limits  \2  miles  an  hour.  At  the  instance 
of  Alderman  Proctor  this  was  subsequently 
amended  to  read  15  miles  an  hour.  Each 
machine  must  have  a  number,  of  aluminum 
figures  4  inches  high  and  2j^  inches  wide, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  city  clerk.  The 
chauffeur  must  also  deposit  a  letter  wiih 
the  clerk,  and  pay  a  license  of  $1  per  year. 
.'\u  amendment  was  also  passed  allowing 
the  owners  to  select  the  quality  of  the  fig- 
ures to  be  used,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  citj'  clerk.     The  ordinance  was  passed. 

It  is  reported  probable  that  the  case  of 
T.nni<;  Lichtie.  the  automobile  owner,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  who  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  having  operated  his  machine  at 
too  great  speed  on  the  streets,  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Toledo  Automobile  Club  am 
fought   through   the  courts. 

Boston    Dealers'   Association. 

Boston  dealers  have  organized  the  Bosto 
Automobile  Dealers'  Association  and  elccte 
the  following  officers:    President,   Kenneth 
A.  Skinner;  vice  president,  W.  E.  Eldridgc; 
secretary,  C.   I.. Campbell;   treasurer,  A.  P^ 
Underbill.      It  was  decided   to  hold  annual 
meetings  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Noveniber 
anJ  mtmihty  meetings  on  the  third  Tuesda^r 
m  each  month.     The  dues  were  fixed  at  $^ 
per  iiinium.     W.   E.  Eldredge.  F.  E.  Ran- 
dall  and   C.   C.   Reed    were    constituted   s*. 
permanent  show  committee.     The  week  be- 
ginning March   16  was    thought    the    most 
suitable   for     holding   the    show,   and    th».< 
bicycles    should  also  be  exhibited.     .\  atni- 
mittt-e,    consisting    of    C.    H.    Lowe,    Harrys 
Fosdiek     and   J.     A.     Mcadman.     wa*    ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers* Association,  to  get  its  sanctit 
for  the  show.    Harry  Fosdick.  C.  J.  Cobuf 
and  J.  W.  Dingley  were  constituted  a  per 
mancnt  legislative  committee,  and  the  chaif-^ 
man  reported  that  he  had  learned  that  thff 
Massachusetts  Automobile  Club  would 
operate  with  the  association  in  its  efharts  I 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  adverse  legi^U-^ 
lion.  


Duary  Ji.  1903 
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718.482.  Cooling  Means  for  Explosive 
Engines. — F.  A.  Law,  of  Hartford.  Conn. 
January  13,  1903.     Filed  June  26,  1899. 

One  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  oi  the  overheating  of 
the  parts  of  the  engine  about  the  exhaust, 


United  States  Patents. 

718.22B.  Water  Gauge  for  Steam  Boil- 
ers.— Fridolf  Strandberg.  of  Bruno,  Minn. 
January   13.  1903.     Filed  May  16,  1902. 

The  invention  provides  means  insuring 
automatic  closure  of  the  communication  of 
the  gauge  lube  with  the  boiler  in  the  event 
oi  the  former  becoming  broken;  com- 
munication with  the  boiler  is  positively 
closed  by  hand  independently  ol  the  auto- 
matic closure  to  cut  oH  water  and  steam 
admission  lo  the  gauge  and  permit  the 
withdrawal  from  the  latter  of  water,  in- 
cluding that  f)f  condensation,  preparatory 
to  the  removal  ot  the  damaged  tube  and 
the  substitution  of  a  new  one. 

The  invention  comprises  generally  head 
and  base  members  01  the  gauge,  each  hav- 
ing an  inner  horizontal  tubular  extension 
threaded  for  connection  with  the  boiler 
ind  containing  a  passage  leading  to  a 
valve  chamber  within  its  member,  said 
diamber  having  an  aperture  opening  into 
the  end  of  the  gauge  tube  of  glass,  the 
aperture  being  contracted  by  a  spring  ad- 
justed valve  as  to  variably  regulate  the 
communication  betwen  the  interior  of  the 
lube  and  the  boiler,  but  positively  close 
said  aperture  upon  a  diminution  of  pres- 
wre  within  the  latter,  as  would  be   occa- 


**Oflcd  in  case  of  breakage.     A   hand  op- 

FOited  valve   and   petcock    interposed   be- 

f**«n  the  automatic  valve  and  boiler  serve 

'or  the  positive  interruption  of  boiler  com- 

"  ■  vjiion  and  withdrawal  of  water  from 

*juge. 
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and  this  result  is  accomplished  by  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  into  the  chamber  just 
outside  of  the  exhaust  valve,  the  tempera- 
ture of  ordinary  live  steam  being  so  much 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  exhaust 
gases  that  the  re>uhant  diminution  of  tem- 
perature very  largely  reduces  the  tendency 
to  scaling  and  other  ill  effects  referred  to. 
A  further  beneficial  result  is  accomplished 
by  using  for  this  purpose  the  steam  which 
is  slowly  generated  from  the  water  of  the 
ordinary  water  jacket.  Such  steam  from 
the  water  jacket  is  generally  allowed  to 
escape  directly  into  the  open  air.  and  the 
cloud  of  steam  so  produced  is  sometimes 
objectionable;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
steam  from  the  water  jacket  is  delivered 
into  the  exhaust  chamber,  impinging 
against  the  valve  stem  and  the  adjacent 
valve  parts  and  not  only  accomplishes  the 
result  above  referred  to  but  is  itself  great- 
ly superheated  by  contact  with  the  hot  hy- 
drocarbons, and  at  any  rate  mingled  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  hot  gases,  so  that 
it  is  finally  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere 
in  a  practically  invisible  stale,  and  does 
not  cloud.  The  mixture  of  the  steam  with 
the  hnl  ga<ies  ha.t  another  marked  advan- 
tage in  that  it  deodorizes  them. 

717,000.  Internal  Combustion  Engine  or 
Motor.— C.  E.  Henriod.  of  NeuiKy  sur 
Seine.  France.  December  30.  1 002.  Filed 
November  9,  1898, 

A  two  cycle  engine,  in  which  the  conical 
intake  valves  are  placed  in  the  piston 
heads;  the  charge  being  drawn  in  through 
the  crank  case. 

7i7.5'7.  Engine  and  Driving  Gear  Sup- 
port for  Steam  Wagons. — Paul  H.  White, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  December  30,  rgo2. 
Filed  March  7.  1902. 

717.607.  Electrode  for  Storage  Batteries. 
— T.eonart!  Paget.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Janu- 
ary 6.  1903.     Filed  September  8,  1899, 


l7>6o8.  Method  of  Preparing  Storage 
Battery  Electrodes. — Leonard  Paget,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  January  6,  1903,  Filed  Oc- 
tober 19,  1899. 

7x7.609.  Storage  Battery  Electrode. — 
Leonard  Paget,  New  York,  N.  Y.  January 
6.  1903.    Filed  January  10,  1900. 

717.610.  Storage  Battery  and  Method  of 
Preparing  Electrodes  Therefor. — Leonard 
Paget.  New  York,  N.  Y.  January  6,  1903. 
Filed  January  10,  1900. 

7^7.753-  Hydrocarbon  Burner. — William 
J.  Lane  and  George  Lane,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    January  6,  1903.     Filed  May  8,  lyoi. 

7177^  Air  Pump.— Abncr  A.  Phipps. 
New  Vork.  N.  Y.  January  6,  1903.  Filed 
February  i,  1902. 

717,827.  Spring  Tire  for  Vehicle  Wheels. 
— William  T.  G.  Ellis,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
January  6.  1903.     Filed  December  5,  1901. 

717.902.  Electric  Igniting  Device  for  In- 
ternal Combustion  Engines. — Frank  R.  Mc- 
Mullin,  Highland  Park,  lU.  January  6, 
1903.     Filed  February  7,  190J. 

718.045.  Electrical  Storage  Battery. — 
Henry  K.  P.  Barham,  Portsmouth.  Eng- 
land. January  6.  1903.  Filed  December  2, 
1901. 

716.467.— Boiler.  Ernest  G.  Ofeldi.  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  December  23,  1902.  Filed 
May   15,   IQ02. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  water  tube  type  and 
of  the  particular  kind  in  which  a  central 
standpipe  is  surrounded  by  coiled  water 
tubes.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
insure  the  delivery  of  dry  steam  under  all 
conditions.  To  this  end  a  steam  drying 
chamber  is  arranged  centrally  in  the  stand- 
pipe,   communicating  with   the   latter   near 


the  top  through  a  series  of  small  perfora- 
tions. The  steam  is  taken  from  the  drying 
chamber  through  a  pipe  extending  through 
the  head  and  down  into  the  chamber  a  con- 
siderable distance. 
717.078.     Muffler.— Chas.  E.    Chrisiman, 


1S2 

of     San    Jose.    Cal.      December    30,    1902. 
Filed  Augusi  8.  1902. 

The  muffler  consists  of  two  large  diam- 
eter steel  tubes,  concentrically  arranged. 
The  exhaust  irom  the  engine  is  adniitted 
into  the  central  chamber,  from  which  it 
passes  into  the  outer  chamber;  through  a 
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holds  it  in  its  normal  position  on  the  stud. 
The  igniter  operating  lever  P  is  ful- 
crumed  on  a  supporting  arm  Q  and  ar- 
ranged with  its  upper  end  in  the  path  of 
a  cam  R.  This  igniter  operating  cam  is 
mounted  on  the  shaft  F.  which  carries  the 
valve  operating  caius  H  and  j,  but  at  one 
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scries  of  long,  small  diameter  tubes.  From 
the  outer  chamber  llic  gases  pass  \o  the 
atmosphere  through  a  scries  of  similar 
small  calibre  iuIks. 

716,917.  Motor  Vehicle. — Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  December 
30,  1902.     Filed  October  16,  1900. 

The  motor  is  located  on  the  frame  in 
front  oi  the  vehicle  and  projects  above  the 
floor  of  the  vehicle.  A  combined  dash 
and  casing  surrounds  the  projecting  part 
of  the  motor,  the  objects  of  the  invention 
being  to  conceal  the  motor  from  view  and 
at  the  same  time  arrange  the  parts  thereof 
so  that  they  will  be  readily  accessible  for 
inspection  and  repairs,  also  to  mount  the 
motor  upon  the  frame  so  that  little  or  no 
vibration  will  be  tran.smittcd  to  the  body 
portion,  and  so  that  ihe  alignment  of  the 
molor  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
mechanism  will  always  be  kfpt  true. 

717,62^.  Valve  Mechanism  and  Con- 
nected Parts.— C.  C.  &  E.  A.  Riotte.  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.  January  6,  igoj.  Filed 
April  15,  1901. 

Means  for  partially  relieving  the  com- 
prc?sion  when  starting  an  engine  are  com- 
bined with  the  ignition  timing  mechanism. 
The  means  for  relieving  the  compression 
comprise  an  extra  exhaust  valve  cam  J. 
For  transmitting  movement  from  the  cam 
^  H  or  the  cams  H  and  J  to  the  valve  rod 

an  arm  K  is  provided  pivoted  on  a  stud 
'  L,  which  has  at  its  free  end  a  roller  M, 
the  position  of  the  arm  K  being  normally 
such  as  to  bring  the  roller  M  in  the  path 
of  the  regular  exhaust  cam  H,  but  not 
within  that  of  the  relief  cam  J,  In  order 
to  interpose  the  arm  K  between  the  re- 
lief cam  J  and  the  valve  rod  E  means  are 
provided  for  driving  it  along  the  stud  L 
Against  the  action  of  the  spring  N,  which 


side  thereof.  The  supporting  arm  Q  of 
the  lever  is  pivoted  on  the  stud  L,  being 
pushed  in  the  forward  direction  of  move- 
ment ^yi  the  cam  R  by  a  spring  S,  fixed 
to  and  surrounding  ihc  shaft.  The  arm  Q 
consists  of  a  pair  of  side  members  which 
carry  the  lever  P  between  tljem,  and 
which  also  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
pin  T,  under  which  the  free  end  of  the 
spring  S  engages.  The  lever  P  is  given 
the  desired  backward  or  downward  adjust- 
ment by  a  lever  U  pivoted  on  the  stud  L 
and  bearing  on  the  arm  Q,  as  by  means  of 
a  laterally  projecting  pin  V  which  over- 
hangs the  upper  ends  of  the  arm  Q. 

The  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  as 
the  ignition  approaches  its  latest  point  the 
arm  K  is  thrown  into  position  to  bring  the 
roller  M  into  engagement  with  the  relief 
cam  J.  For  this  purpose  a  fnlcnun  point 
is  provided  about  which  the  lever  U  may 
move  in  a  direction  angularly  to  that  in 
which  it  moves  in  adjusting  the  ignition 
point.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  move- 
ment of  the  lever  G  about  this  fulcrum 
point  during  the  last  operation  of  its  move- 
ment to  retard  the  ignition.  The  fulcrum 
point  is  constituted  by  a  lug  W.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  lever  U  is  held  against  the 
hig  W  by  a  guide  X,  attached  to  the  frame. 
The  inner  face  of  the  guide  is  parallel  with 
the  face  of  the  lug  W  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  length,  but  at  one  end  is  inclined, 
as  shown  at  Y.  so  that  as  the  lever  U  is 
pushed  over  to  this  end  of  the  guide  the 
upper  end  of  the  lever  is  thrown  inward, 
and  the  fulcrum  point  W  being  held  sta- 
tionary the  lower  end  is  thrown  out  along 
the  stud  L.  which  results  in  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  arm  K  to  bring  the  same  into 
position  to  transmit  the  motion  of  the  re- 
lief cam  J  to  the  valve  rod.     At  the  same 


time  by  the  movement  of  the  l€ 
tudinally  of  its  guide  X  the  ignite 
justed  as  explained. 

718.072.  Running  Gear  for  Vc 
Alfred  S.  Baldwin.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
ary  13,  1903.     Filed  November  23,  i 

718,097.  Motor  Vehicle. — Charles 
ton,  Worcester,  Mass.  January  i 
Filed  September  25,  1901. 

718.122.  Roller  Bearing. — Alb 
Henderson.  Toronto,  Canada.  Jan 
1903.     Filed  June  27,  1902. 

7l8»23i.      Motor      Vehicle. — WiUi 
Whitbrcad.   Godalmmg,   England. 
13.  1903     Filed  June  7,  1902. 

718,244.     Supporting    Shoe    for 
with  .\ir  Tires. — Leon  Comhrun.  C 
the  Seine,  France.  January  13,   1903 
August  25,   1902. 

718.324-  Means  for  Locking  the  : 
Mechanism  of  Motor  Vehicles. — 
Devlin,  Palerson,  X.  J.  January  1 
Filed  September  18.  1902. 

718.439.  Cellular  Rubber  Tire  fc 
cles. — Alfred    Ducasble,    A.snieres. 
January  13.  1903.  Filed  November 

718.440.  Steering  Apparatus  for  ^ 
— Hans  J.  Eisner.  Kalk,  near  Colog 
many.    January     13.     1903.     Filed 
igoi. 

718,489.  Secondary  Battery. — Ja 
Madigin,  Toronto,  Canada.  Janti 
1903.     Filed   February  5.  1902. 

718,531.  Speed  Regulating  and  < 
ling  Mechanism  for  Self  Propelle 
cles. — Axel  W.  Sandell.  Chicago,  lit 
ary  13.  1903.     Filed  March  21,  1901 

718.637.  Secondary  Battery.— Isid 
see.  Philadflphia,  Pa.  January  2( 
Filed  .April  28,   1900. 

;i8.6(;6.  Vehicle  Tire.— John  S. 
halls,  f^lymouth.  England.  Janu 
1903.     Filed  March  4.   1902. 

7 18.645.  Elastic  Wheel  Tire.— 
C.  Lilly.  Akron.  Ohio.  January  2 
Filed   December  27.   1901. 

718,481.  Internal  Combustion  Ei 
Walter  L.  Davis  and  Alfred  Soai 
County  Surrey.  England.  Janus 
1903.     Filed  June  27,   1902. 

718.422.  Method  of  Manufacturi 
gini;  Cranks. — John  P.  Brophy.  of 
land.  Ohio.  January  13.  1903.  Fil 
tcniber   15,   1902. 

It  has  heretofore  been  customary 
manufacture  of  double  cranks  and 
therefor  to  forge  a  piece  of  metal  ; 
approximate  required  form,  whic 
bodied  an  enlarged  solid  eccentric 
which  was  afterward  turned  out  t 
the  inner  opposing  faces  of  crank 
and  the  journal  for  the  connecti 
This  opcralion  involved  a  very  si' 
hence  expcn>ive  process  of  turning 
waste  of  a  large  amotmt  of  male 
well.  In  my  improved  process  I  ; 
imate  very  much  mnre  nearly  the  1 
form  of  the  crank  and  shaft  hcfo« 
finishing  it  than  was  possible  by  thi 
described  former  method,  and  thcr 
feet  a  greal  reduction  in  the  expendi 
time  and  tahor  and  of  the  waste  of  ; 
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The  Lesson  of  the  5how. 

Vow  thai  the  Autumobilc  Show  at  Madi- 
*•»  Square  Garden  in  this  city  ha*,  conif  to 
•  cJo»e  tt  can  be  nronounrcd  a  funiitlete 
Bid  unfjualificd  success.  The  exhibitors 
PWciicaMy    without    exception    reported    a 


large  attendance  of  the  most  desirable  class 
during  the  whole  week,  and  many  sales 
have  unque*.tionably  been  made,  while  at 
tht:  same  lime  much  good  seed  has  lieen 
sown  that  will  ripen  in  the  future.  The 
visitors  were,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied 
with  what  they  saw.  and  they  could  hardly 
be  othcrwi.se.  The  exhiMts  showed  that 
many  of  the  cnulities  and  mechanical  faults 
in  the  vehicles  exbiliitcd  only  a  year  ago 
had  bt-'tn  eradicated  in  the  interval  and  that 
the  watchword  of  the  manufacturers  during 
the  year  had  evidently  l>een :  "Good  auto- 
mobiles first;  then  cheap  automobiles.** 
This  policy  is  certainly  an  excellent  one. 
and  one  which  if  adhered  to  in  the  future 
will  make  the  American  autotiiulnjf  the 
standard  of  the  world  and  insure  its  com- 
plete success  at  home. 

The  experience  of  most  of  the  exhibitors 
was  that  the  visitors  demanded  to  Ke  shown 
and  explained  the  operating  principles  of 
the  machines,  and  with  few  exceptions  all 
had  made  provisions  to  meet  this  demand. 
On  nearly  every  stand  was  shown  at  least 
a  chassis  and  sometimes  also  separate  en- 
gines, transmissions  and  other  parts.  The 
rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  gasoline  in  the 
building  prevented  machines  being  shown 
ninning  under  their  own  power,  but  some 
of  the  exhibiiors  had  installed  electric  mo- 
tors by  which  ihe  engines  and  mechanism 
were  slowly  turned  over,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  motor  of  which  sections  had  been 
cut  away  was  thus  exhibited,  the  various 
parts  perforniiiig  their  functions  the  same 
as  in  normal  opt'ralion.  Il  need  hardly  he 
said  that  the  stands  at  which  machines  were 
shown  in  motion  were  usually  surroimded 
by  a  crowd. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  Show  is 
the  unprcce«lentcd  financial  success,  eclips- 
ing by  far  even  that  of  the  late  Paris  Ex- 
position, according  to  the  statement  of  the 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  National  Association  of  Automobile 


Manufacturers  certainly  acted  wisely  two 
years    ago   in    restricting   its   patronage    to 

two  .innual  shows,  for  if  the  multiplication 
of  shows  which  then  threatened  had  l>cen 
allowed  to  go  imchecked  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  event  could  hardly  have* 
been  the  success  it  was.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  future?  Some  change  seems 
(|uite  necessary,  for  with  a  continuance  in 
the  growth  of  the  industry  at  the  present 
rate  the  prospects  are  that  next  year  the 
demand  for  space  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  will  be  far  greater  than  can 
be  met.  Besides,  the  basement  is  not  well 
suited  (o  the  exhibition  of  complete  auto- 
mobiles. The  numerous  local  shows  this 
winter  mdicale  that  shows  generally  are  a 
paymg  method  of  advertising  automobiles. 
It  has  been  sugge-led  that  the  exhibition 
should  lie  restricted  to  complete  automo- 
biles, and  parts  and  sundries  be  excluded, 
but  this  would  hardly  solve  the  problem — 
first,  because  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
separate  exhibitions  of  complete  machines 
and  of  parts  and  then  t>ccause  the  galler- 
ies, in  which  the  parts  exhibits  are  located 
now.  are  no  more  suited  to  the  exhibition 
of  complete  anlos  than  the  liasement.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  greater  show  facilities 
are  wanted  for  next  year.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  obtained?  Would  an  additional 
"recognized"  show  at  some  important  aiilo- 
molnle  centre  outside  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  solve  the  i»rohlem? 


The  American    Automobile  Associa- 
tion and  the  American 
Motor  League. 

During  the  na.>t  week  the  two  national 
organizations  of  automohiirsts.  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Motor  Kca^ie.  both  held  their  fir-^t  .in- 
nual  mcetmg  in  this  city,  which  suggests 
some  considerations  regarding  their  relative 
aims  and  scope.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
lK>th  organizations  practically  began  their 
existence    at  the  same    place  and  date,  in 
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Chicago  during  the  last  Automobile  Show 
there.  The  organization  of  the  American 
Motor  League  really  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  motor  movement  in  this 
country,  but  prior  to  the  reorganization  at 
Chicago  the  League  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted in  name  only. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  reorganize  the 
American  Motor  League — the  association 
of  clubs  being  then  already  under  consider- 
ation— we  maintained  that  there  would  not 
be  room  for  two  national  organizations ; 
that  sooner  or  later  strife  would  spring  up 
between  them,  with  the  result  that  the  en- 
ergy which  should  be  spent  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  automobile  and  defending 
it  against  outside  attacks  would  be  wasted 
in  internal  friction.  That  there  has  been 
no  clash  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  great 
difference  in  power  and  influence  of  the  two 
organizations  which  would  have  made  the 
result  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  weaker 
'  organization  has  wisely  abstained  from 
fields  where  it  might  have  come  in  conflict 
with  the  other  one. 

Since  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion admits  clubs  to  membership  only  there 
would  seem  to  be  room  and  need  for  an 
organization  taking  care  of  the  so  called 
unattached  owners.  Looking  at  the  sub- 
ject from  this  standpoint  the  field  certainly 
is  wide  enough  for  two  organizations. 
Where  the  trouble  comes  in  is  when  the 
field  of  activity  to  which  each  organization 
shall  confine  itself  is  considered.  If  one 
of  the  organizations  contents  itself  with  a 
recluse  existence  the  two  may  get  along  to- 
gether serenely,  but  the  question  arises, 
What  good  to  the  movement  is  an  organ- 
tzation  the  sole  activity  of  which  consists  in 
holding  a  meeting  annually  and  electing  a 
new  set  of  officers!'' 

The  adhesion  of  the  unattached  automo- 
bilists  would  give  the  American  Automobile 
Association  far  greater  prestige  and  power 
for  advancing  the  movement,  while  under 
the  present  conditions  the  moral  power  arising 
from  the  great  number  of  these  unattached 
owners  is  practically  lost  to  the  movement. 
It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  association  could  avail 
itself  of  the  support  of  the  unattached  own- 
ers. Such  a  plan  ought  to  be  considered. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Motor  League,  recognizing  that  under  ex- 
isting conditions  its  efforts  will  always  be 
hampered,  would  welcome  any  suggestion 
by  which  the  individual  owner  may  receive 
consideration  from  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association. 


California  for  Winter  Touring. 

We  have  repeatedly  printed  in  our  Com- 
munication Department  letters  from  East- 
erners in  Southern  California  who  spent 
their  winter  months  in  that  delightful  re- 
gion. It  also  appears  that  the  recently  or- 
ganized Los  Angeles  Automobile  Club  is 
composed  mainly  of  automobilists  from  the 
East  residing  temporarily  in  that  city.'  We 
are  glad  to  give  space  in  our  columns  to  ^ 
such  communications,  as  they  tend  to  en- 
courage automobile  touring  and  bring  to 
the  notice  of  a  large  circle  of  readers  the 
natural  beauties  and  attractions  of  various 
parts  of  our  country,  which  are  only  too 
often  underestimated  in  comparison  with 
those  of  European  resorts. 

Li ttle  encou ragemcn t  has  so  far  been 
given  to  touring  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept by  the  railroads,  but  now  that  the  au- 
tomobile has  largely  extended  the  possibili- 
ties of  touring  in  districts  devoid  of  rail- 
road communication  the  subject  should  re- 
ceive a  strong  impulse.  It  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  Southern  California  will  in 
the  near  future  gain  immensely  in  popu- 
larity as  a  winter  resort  for  automobilists, 
for  the  reason  that  in  addition  to  its  other 
attractions  it  offers  that  of  good  roads 
upon  which  automobiling  can  be  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  a  number 
of  European  countries  to  attract  the  foreign 
traveler  and  every  inducement  is  offered 
him.  Traveling  should  receive  the  same 
encouragement  in  the  United  States,  for  a 
reason  which  for  France  was  recently 
stated  in  an  address  by  M.  Ballif,  president 
of  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  who  said : 

"We  are  accused  of  jingoism;  but  the 
Touring  Club  should  be  jingoistic,  for  it  is 
its  aim  to  develop  touring  in  France  and 
not  louring  in  other  countries.  Why  should 
wc  continue  to  make  presents  to  foreign 
countries?  The  motto  in  industrial  life  is, 
'Everyone  for  himself.'  Now  the  industry 
of  travel  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  wealth 
and  we  want  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and 
not  carry  our  money  into  foreign  countries 
as  long  as  our  France  has  need  of  it." 


Oppressive  Regulations  Proposed  in 
New  Jersey. 

By  reference  to  the  Communication  De- 
partment in  the  present  issue  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  bit  of  very  objectionable  automobile 
legislation  is  about  to  be  attempted  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  that  the  meas- 
ure has  caused  a  considerable  stir  in  the 
automobile  circles  of  that  State. 


The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  re- 
cent message  referred  to  the  automobile 
question  as  one  urgently  demanding  legis- 
lative attention.  This  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, in  view  of  the  multitudinous  conflict- 
ing local  regulations  which  have  been  en- 
acted in  various  parts  of  the  State  during 
the  last  year,  but  certainly  no  such  measure 
as  that  now  proposed  is  called  for  by  the 
conditions.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
passage  in^  the  Governor's  message  was  in- 
tended to  pave  the  way  for  the  bill  which 
has  now  been  introduced. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  outlined  on  another  page,  a  15  mile  an 
hour  limit  in  the  free  country  is  entirely 
too  low  and  would,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
greatly  limit  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  automobiles.  The  speed  limit 
fixed  by  New  York's  State  law.  20  miles  an 
hour,  which  has  now  been  in  force  for 
about  a  year,  has  not  been  found  too  high 
by  considerations  of  public  safety,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  limit  should 
•not  be  placed  just  as  high  for  the  roads  of 
New  Jersey,  which  are  in  general  less  hilly 
and  better  paved. 

Even  more  objectionable  than  the  speed 
limit  is  the  method  of  licensing  pro- 
posed which  takes  the  form  of  a 
method  of  special  taxation.  In  New 
York  State  the  operator  of  an  auto- 
mobile pays  a  fee  of  $1  for  which  a  license 
is  granted  him  that  remains  valid  indefinite- 
ly. A  list  of  automobile  owners  and  oper- 
ators is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
vehicles  are  required  to  carry  initial  plates, 
and  these  provisions  so  far  seem  to  have 
proved  all  sufficient  to  properly  reg^ulate  au- 
tomobile trafific.  The  attempt  now  made  in 
New  Jersey  to  burden  the  automobilists 
with  special  taxes  and  to  subject  them  to 
various  annoyances  demands  concerted  op- 
position. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various 
automobile  ■  clubs  in  the  State  will  join 
hands  in  fighting  the  measure  and  wc  believe 
the  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Assemblyman  Scovel,  of  Camden,  lias  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture providing  that  a  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  five  members,  be  named  by  the 
Governor  to  examine  automobilists  as  to 
their  fitness  to  operate  machines;  that  10 
annual  license  be  issued  on  payment  of  ^; 
that  speed  be  limited  to  IS  miles  an  hoar; 
tliat  anyone  found  operating  a  machine 
without  a  license  may  be  arrested  and  fined 
$50  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both; 
that  anyone  refusing  to  exhibit  his  licessc 
may  be  fined  or  imprisoned 
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Kl  Review  of  the  5how. 
Albert  L.  Claugh. 
innual  Automobile  Show  was 
lUant  expression  ot  ihc  exuberant 
if  a  very  great  industry  which  has 
yet  quite  "found  itself  or  settled 
►  the  humdrum  methods  and  prosaic, 
practical,  standards  of  older  and 
rmly  founded  lines  of  manufacture, 
t  does,  automobile  shows,  if  held  at 
not  be  so  interesting,  for  maturity 

*  so  interesting  as  youth. 

was  a  glitter  of  brass  horns  and 
US  and  a  sheen  of  richly  varnished 

which,  together  with  the  brilliant 
signs,  almost  made  one  forget  the 
8  and  bad  air  of  Madison    Square 

one  had  wandered  about  a  little 
atne  adequately  dazzled,  the  qucs- 
\  likely  to  arise  as  to  who  was  going 
and  operate  the  enormous  number 
cylinder  touring  cars,  ranging  from 
i  horse  power,  which  the  manufac- 
eem  preparing  to  produce.  Judging 
>pearancc,  a  large  fraction  of  the 
fturcTS  are  pinning  their  faith  to 
^sive  type  of  car,  as  their  most 
9t  product.  To  some  people  it  is 
k)us  how  these  high  powered  vehi- 
I  find  a   sphere   of  usefulness  war- 

ihcir  cost  and  complication,  now 
scd  ordinances   arc  practically   uni- 

Perhaps  it  is  not  claimed  that  they 

sphere  of  usefulness  at  all.  The 
prho  buy  these  cars  must,  it  seems, 
t  resigned  to  "tying  up"  a  lot  of 
re  power  equipment  or  they  must 
late  law  breaking.  Let  us  hope  not 
r  aUemativc. 

there  will  be  a  certain  demand  for 
igh  p<jwered  multi-cylinder  cars. 
re  supremely  "smart"  and  modish, 
ibtcd.  but  whether  the  demand  will  . 
Cicnt  to  "go  arovmd"  among  the 
lanufacttirers  who  claim  the  ability 
pee  them  may  be  open  to  serious 
(,  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  manu- 
t'  busine$-s  and  one  mtist  not  be- 
Orc**  simply  because  of  the  lack  of 
buy  such  a  car  or  the  lack  of  a  dc- 
Ofwn  one,  even  apart  from  financial 
■ationsu  These  four  cylinder  cars 
htsli  jobs  to  many  a  needy  chauf- 
d   thus   aid    in  'the    distribution   of 

Wbat  an  amount  of  touring  is 
'cpared  for ! 

fact*  concerning  these  touring  cars 
jr  noticeable.  First,  they  are  all. 
certain  important  exceptions,  of  the 
I  Continental  type,  copied  abjectly 
iccessful  French  cars:  and.  second. 
I  very  closely  standardized :  so  that 
number  of  manufacturers  are  pro- 
i  practically  identical  product.  The 
occurs  to  nie  that  if  this  type  docs 

*  with   the  expected   universal   de- 
this  country  there  will  be  an  cnor- 

Dount  of  capital  uselessly  locked  up 
:tis,  special  tools,  castings  and  other 
ne   skeptics  have  expressed  the 


belief  that  two  or  three  concerns  could  sup- 
ply the  daniand  for  this  type  and  that  much 
capital  IS  put  at  risk  by  so  many  manufac- 
turers fitting  up  for  the  work. 

One  may  readily  write  a  general  specifi- 
cation which  will  approximately  cover  this 
type  ot  car,  and  apply  almost  equally  well 
to  a  considerable  number  of  makes.  It 
might  read  somewhat  as  lullows:  Frame 
well  constructed  of  steel  channels  or  o( 
wooden  sills  steel  reinforced.  Springs, 
semi-elliptic  m  front  and  full  elliptic  in 
the  rear.  Steering  pivots  ample  and  well 
hung  with  worm  and  wheel  or  pinion,  and 
sector  steering  gear  operated  by  a  sub- 
stantial column  ^capable  of  being  thrown 
out  oi  tho  way  of  the  occupants.  Engine 
of  the  vertical  twin  cylinder  type,  located 
upon  the  extreme  front  of  the  chassis — 
four  cylinders  being  preferred.  Cooling» 
by  means  of  cellular  radiator,  located  im- 
mediately in  Iront  of  engine,  fed  by  posi- 
tive circulating  pump  geared  to  the  engine, 
and  air  cooled  by  means  of  propeller  fan 
belted  to  engine  shaft.  Ignition,  by  means 
of  the  contact  or  jump  spark,  with  an  ap- 
parent tendency  to  return  to  the  former — 
the  mechanical  generator  not  yet  seeming 
to  be  generally  preferred  over  the  battery. 
Engine  control,  by  means  of  a  governor 
of  the  "throttling,"  not  the  hit  and  miss 
type,  arranged  either  to  be  cut  out  by  the 
lever  on  the  steering  wheel  or  lo  have  its 
spring  tension  varied  thereby.  Spark  con- 
trol manual,  by  means  of  lever  on  steering 
wheel.  Carburation.  by  means  of  single 
carburetor  of  the  float  feed  atomizing  type. 
Throttling  of  the  charge,  by  means  of  a 
butterfly  valve  or  by  limiting  the  play  of 
the  inlet  valves.  Valves  accessibly  located, 
and  contained  in  readily  removable  cages. 
Inlet  valves  in  some  instances  mechanic- 
ally operated.  External  flywheel  of  large 
dimensions,  containing  cone  clutch  of  gen- 
erous proportions,  operated  either  by  pedal 
or  by  lever.  Sliding  gear  transmission 
perfectly  encased,  giving  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse,  and  direct  drive  on  the 
high  speed.  Brake  pedals,  clutch  pedal 
and  lever  and  gear  shifting  lever,  provided 
with  safety  interlocking  devices  to  obviate 
mishandling.  The  transmission  to  the 
driving  wheels  shows  no  unanimity  of 
practice,  and  may  be  by  flexible  shaft  to 
bevel  gear  differential  Qn  live  axle,  by 
meani  of  single  chain  to  live  axle  or  from 
differential  in  gear  box  by  separate  chains 
lo  rear  wheels.  Wheels  of  about  34  inches 
diameter,  of  the  artillery  type,  and 
equipped  with  roller  bearings  and  4  inch 
(ires.  Hub  brakes  on  both  rear  wheels 
and  brake  on  transmission  shaft.  The  lu- 
brication is  carefully  taken  care  of  in  these 
cars,  and  is  by  means  of  mechanical  or  at 
least  magazine  lubricators.  Grease  cups, 
too,  are  freely  used.  These  vehicles  have 
readily  removable  bodies,  and  capacious 
and  comfortable  seats,  but  in  some  of  them 
the  shape  of  the  bonnets  is  hideously  box- 
like and  ungraceful.  They  carry  at  least 
three  huge  headlights  and  two  horns,  and 
some  of  them  sport  a  small  acetylene  gas 


plant.  They  are  highly  impressive,  and 
really  ^eem  to  be  generally  well  built  and 
strong,  Without  any  large  amount  of  waste 
metal. 


Of  course,  there  are  some  touring  cars 
or  road  carriages  of  touring  capabilities 
constructed  upon  time  honored  American 
lines,  Three  cars  .of  this  type  come  to 
mind  as  good  examples.  They  carry  large 
horizontal  opposed  cylinder  motors  of  slow 
speed,  controlled  by  a  simple  method  of 
throttling,  and  make  use  of  transmission 
systems  which  cannot  be  generalized.  The 
bonnets,  which  are  of  particularly  neat 
lines,  contain  the  various  tanks.  For 
smoothness  of  operation  these  cars  cannot 
be  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  appoint- 
ments. Engine  accessibility  is  adequate  in 
these  vehicles,  considering  the  simplicity  of 
their  motive  power.  American  road  car- 
riages of  full  touring  ability  and  equipped 
with  single  cylinder  engines  are  not  absent 
from  the  show. 

The  line  between  the  touring  car  and 
runabout  was  very  sharply  drawn  in  this 
Show  and  reminded  me  that  there  are  social 
distinctions  in  the  automobile  world.  The 
runabouts  are  the  "plain  people"  of  the 
motor  world,  and  generally  do  not  make 
so  much  noise  or  carry  so  much  jewelry  in 
the  way  of  lacquered  brass.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers  still  make  a  runabout,  but 
they  seem  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  it. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  confine  themselves 
to  producing  vehicles  of  this  class,  and  wilt 
probably  be  in  business  for  some  time  yet. 
These  little  vehicles  Us  we  are  compelled 
to  call  even  the  full  powered  ones  now) 
make  very  little  copy  for  the  daily  press, 
but  are  sturdy  and  practicable  vehicles  of 
everyday  utility,  can  be  manoeuvred  in  a 
street  of  ordinary  width,  and  may  be  driven 
by  their  owners.  Most  of  them  are  capa- 
ble of  touring  anywhere  under  legal  condi- 
tions as  to  speed,  bijt  one  or  two  of  them 
are  of  such  small  power  as  to  be  hardly 
more  than  toys  when  used  on  country 
road<i.  The  horse  powers  range  from  4  to 
8  approximately,  and  American  methods  of 
construction  arc  universal. 

The  typical  American  runabout,  as  seen 
at  the  Show,  may  be  roughly  described  as 
follows: 

Engine,  single  cylinder,  horizontal  and 
of  moderate  speed,  with  throttle  control, 
and  manual  spark  advancer  or  automatic 
spark  governor.  Jump  spark  or  contact 
spark  ignition  from  battery  or  generator. 
Valves  in  many  cases  mechanically  oper- 
ated Planetary  transmission,  giving  two 
forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Cooling  gen- 
erally by  pump  and  radiators.  Simple  lu- 
brication. Wheel  steering  in  most  in- 
stances now,  although  the  lever  is  retained 
by  some  well  known  makers.  Float  feed 
carburetor.  Long  wheel  base,  with  good 
springs,  and  wood  or  tubular  wheels,  al- 
though the  suspension  type  is  not  entirely 
discarded.  Gasoline  tanks  of  good  capac- 
ity and  running  gear  much   strengthened 
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over  previous  seasons,  ii  la  probable  ihat 
the  weight  ol  the  average  American  runa- 
bouts has  increased.  The  amount  ui  ma- 
terial in  some  o(  them  has  nearly  doubicil 
since  the  beginning  of  their  development 
— some  cars  which  used  to  be  proudly 
rated  at  750  pounds  now  lip  the  scales  at 
1,500  or  1.600. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE 


One  thing  which  was  noted  with  the 
ffcaiesi  pleasure  at  this  Show  was  the 
candor  of  the  manufacturers.  Most  of  the 
exhibitors  showed  the  chassis  of  their  ve- 
hicles, with  body  entirely  removed,  so  thai 
every  part  of  the  mechanism  was  exposed 
to  view.  There  were  many  who  showed 
their  engines  dissected,  laying  bare  the 
construction  of  cranks,  pistons,  valves,  and 
indeed  a'U  ihe  important  parts.  One  ex- 
hibitor showed  a  tongitudinaf  section  of 
his  engine,  and  used  a  small  electric  motor 
to  turn  it  over,  thus  showing  all  parts  in 
action. 

Cylitider  dimensions  were  cheerfully 
given  out.  and  even  fi>fured  on  placards. 
Verily.  Isis  is  unveiled,  and  the  pig  is  out 
of  the  poke.  Investigation  of  all  kinds 
apparently  was  courted.  There  was  a  most 
creditable  absence  of  '*fakes"  from  among 
the  exhibits:  in  fact  the  increased  intelli- 
gence ot  the  automfibilc  public  would  not 
give  such  things  a  hearing.  The  use  of 
tlie  automobile  and  the  effect  of  tliese 
shows  are  performing  an  amount  of  me- 
chanical education  which  cannot  be  ovcr- 
estimaterl.  Women  are  sharing  with  men 
the  advance  in  mechanical  intelligence. 

There  were  very  few  novelties  ai  the 
Show,  and  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as 
novelty  is  too  often  synonymous  with 
"freak."  The  motor  propelled  Inickboard, 
however,  made  its  debut,  and  probably 
will  find  a  certain  field  of  usefulness  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  has  long  enjoyed  in 
horse  drawn  practice.  The  lack  of  novel- 
ties was  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
evidences  of  careful  attention  to  details 
and  minor  points  of  design,  and  by  the 
progresf  toward  standardization,  which 
was  so  gratefully  apparent. 

Engines  showed  very  marked  im]>rove- 
meni.  The  use  of  aluminum  or  alloy  crank 
cases  and  sheet  metal  or  separable  east 
metal  jackets  has  greatly  reduced  the 
weight  without  any  corresponding  sacrifice. 
The  employment  of  integral  cylinder^  and 
heads  and  of  ground  joints  and  valve 
housings  screwed  in  instead  of  attached  by 
flange*  has  well  nigh  eliminated  that  un- 
mitigated and  inexcusable  nui'iance.  the  as- 
bestos gasket  of  "blowing"  proclivities.  Ex- 
haust valves,  inlet  valves,  and  even  contact 
spark  phigs  are  now  carried  in  separable 
and  interchangeable  capes  which  screw  into 
place  or  fasten  like  gun  breech  blocks.  The 
coring  o\U  of  exhaust  and  inlet  pa*-sages  in 
Ihe  heads  renders  unnecessary  the  disturb- 
ing of  pipe  connections  when  valves  are  re- 
moved. Some  attention  is  now  paid  to  con- 
necting rod  and  even  wristpin  adjustments 
and  main  bearings  are  more  liberal.  One 
potes  with  thanksgiving  that  very   little  is 


icen  of  enclosed  flywheels,  but  that  fly- 
wheels arc  being  very  liberally  dcSigned. 

Cooling  systems  present  some  points  of 
mterest.  Radiators  of  the  cellular  fan 
cooled  type  are  strongly  in  evidence  among 
the  louring  cars.  Radiators  of  this  form 
must  be  excessively  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture and  nuist  l>c  prone  to  develop  leaks. 
Some  people  think  that  a  circulating  pump 
is  needless  complication.  What  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  pump  and  a  fan?  It  is  possi- 
ble to  arrange  an  interesting  series  of  cool- 
ing systems  from  among  the  exhibits.  Be- 
ginning with  the  four  cylinder  motor  which 
cools  without  mechanical  aid.  we  next  have 
the  hedgehog  air  cooler  with  fan.  then  the 
ihermo-siphon  water  cooler  without  me- 
chanical aid.  then  the  tlanged  pipe  radiati^r 
with  circulating  pump,  and,  lastly,  the  cel- 
lular radiator  with  circulating  pump  and  air 
fan.  Where,  in  this  series,  does  ultimate 
practice  lie? 

The  majority  of  all  the  vehicle  motors  arc 
cooled  by  means  of  flanged  pipe  radiators, 
fed  by  positive  circulating  immps.  which 
are  much  more  reliably  driven  than  in  the 
past. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  revert  to  the  contact 
spark  method  of  ignition.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  four  cylinder  touring  cars  are 
sparked  by  mechanically  operated  igniters. 
Whether  this  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
jump  spark  is  due  to  inherent  and  irreme- 
diable defects  in  the  system  or  whether  it 
has  arisen  from  the  miserably  cheap,  frail 
and  inadequate  contact  devices,  coil  vi- 
brators and  plugs  with  imperfect  contacts, 
which  have  been  offered  conimerciaHy.  and 
from  the  use  of  lamp  cord  and  the  d. 
p.  tack  in  wiring  the  high  tension  cir- 
cuits, one  can  only  conjecture.  It  seems 
passing  strange,  however,  thai  mechanical 
sparkers  should  be  so  enthusiastically 
adopted  upon  multicylinder  motors,  as  the 
multiplication  of  moving  parts  necessitated 
is  so  great.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  advantage  of  the  contact  spark 
over  the  jump  spark  would  be  less  as  the 
number  of  cylinders  is  increased.  Ol 
course,  the  cost  of  separate  jump  spark 
coils  for  four  cylinder  motors  is  consider- 
able. It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the 
jump  spark  has  been  fairly  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  With  better 
attention  to  cylinder  lubrication,  with 
larger  and  stronger  plugs  better  located  in 
the  combustion  chamber,  with  liberal  con- 
tacts of  suitable  metal  throughout  the  elec- 
tric circuit,  with  wiring  fit  for  a  high  ten- 
sion distribution,  and  every  detail  attended 
to  with  scrupulous  care,  it  is  bard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  jump  spark  cannot  be  made 
to  give  a  splendid  account  of  itself. 

The  contact  devices  for  jump  spark  igni- 
tion show  general  improvement  this  year 
They  are  more  substantial,  tbe  springs 
stronger  and  the  contacts  more  massive. 
The  flimsy  little  devices  put  together  with 
6-32  screws  and  mounted  on  red  fibre  bases, 
with  no  protection  from  dirt,  were  not  in 
evidence  in  this  Show.    Wiring  also  shows 


an  improvement,  although  there  is  to 
much  use  still  made  of  soft  rubber  tubing, 
which  everyone  must  know  is  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  oil.  and  by  age  hardens  to 
an  absolutely  brittle  condition,  in  which  a 
is  perfectly  useless  as  insulation.  High  ten- 
sion cables  are  still  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  metallic  parts,  which  is  en- 
tirely inexcusable.  Contacts  of  cables  with 
their  binding  screws  arc  now  made  in  some 
cases  by  means  of  spring  clips,  which  in- 
sure a  certain  tlcxibihty  and  immunity  from 
danger  of  breakage,  and  still  afford  a  firm 
electrical  connection,  which  is  instantane- 
ously removable. 

There  seems  to  he  no  universal  adoption 
of  mechanical  generators  as  yet,  and  drj- 
batteries  still  appear  to  be  holding  their 
place. 


Tbe  trauMUission  systems  of  the  heavy 
cars  are  largely  of  the  sliding  gear  type, 
well  encased  and  with  bearings  well 
thought  out.  In  these  cars  cone  clulche> 
of  very  liberal  bearing  surface  are  embod- 
ied in  the  riywbecls.  There  is  a  general 
adoption  of  safety  devices  to  obviate  possi- 
ble damage  due  to  a  careless  shifting  of  the 
nicclianism.  Three  speeds  forward  arc 
practically  universal  among  the  large  cars. 
The  runabouts  generally  adhere  to  planet- 
ary transmissions.  While  there  arc  a  good- 
ly number  of  the  heavier  vehicles  which  em- 
ploy Mexibic  shafts  and  bevel  gear  drives, 
this  practice  has  by  no  means  displaced  the 
tisc  of  the  chain.  Live  rear  axles  arc  the 
rule  on  all  classes  of  vehicles. 

One  thing  which  favorably  impresses  the 
critic  is  the  close  attention  paid  to  the  mat- 
ter of  brakes.  Upon  the  larger  cars  the 
brake  ujxjn  the  differential  is  a  thing  of  the 
past — substantial  rear  hub  brakes  havr 
taken  its  place.  There  is  always  another 
entirely  separate  brake  acting  on  the  tram 
mission  shaft. 

1 1  may  be  said  that  the  wire  wheel  hi\ 
become  obsolete  upon  all  bui  the  very 
lightest  rigs,  and  in  these  an  option  o( 
wood  or  tubular  wheels  is  generally  given. 
The  artillery  wheel  has  fairly  "won  out." 
as  it  deserved  to  do.  and  another  bicycle 
feature  has  been  relegated. 

The  diameter  of  the   wheels   has   ratbi 
increased,    especially    those    of    the    lai 
cars.     Thirty-four  inch  is  not  far  from 
average  in  this  class,  and  there  are  not 
many  28  inch  wheels,  even  among  the  nil 
abouis.     It  must   be  apparent  that  a  loi 
wheel    base    is    at    last    universally    rccO] 
nized  as  the  essential  condition  of  easy 
ing  properties  and  durability,  for  there 
almost   none  of  the   short   rigs,   with  si 
tubular  frames,  which  figured  disastro' 
in    the    earlier  stages   of  the    industry, 
fact  tubular  frame  construction   appears 
be   generally  discredited    in   gasoline  cai 
and   the   steel    girder   or    metal    rcinfoi 
wooden    sill   frame  construction    seems 
be  accepted  practice.      Some  of  the  oldi 
and    best   American    manufacturers,    ho' 
ever,    still    retain    characicristic    form 
running    gear    construction,    which    mi 


possess  merit  ol   their  own.     Very  little  is 

?»rn  of  tiller  or  4idc  steering,  although 
of  the  manufacturer*  of  light  cars 
I'crsjst  in  It-  The  steering  wheels  arc 
^ally  larger  and  more  comfortable  lo 

..-.iiic,  and  less  in  ihc  way  of  the  passcn- 
Igers. 

One  can  judge  very  little  of  the  work- 
manship of  the  vehicles  without  dissecting 
ihcm  more  than  is  possible  in  an  i-xhibi- 
rion  Must  ni  the  parts  where  good  work- 
manship IS  most  essential  arc  normally  hid- 
den from  view,  but  it  is  lo  be  believed  that 
the  standard  has  been  raised  very  credit- 
ably. As  to  the  finish  of  the  cars  as  a 
whole,  there  is  very  little  left  to  be  de- 
sired. The  improvement  in  this  regard  is 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  to  the 
suptrrficial  observer.  The  colors  arc  not 
glaring,  but  are  rich  and  full,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  bodies  is  most  graceful  except 
in  the  cases  of  a  few  manufacturers,  who 
arc  new  in  the  business. 

3u»ncs$  vehicles  were  disappointingly 
«earc«  among  ihe  exhibits,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  only  seriously  regrettable  feature 
oi  whai   was  mdced  a  magnificent  gathering 

■^'*Iier   ot   the   fruits   of   the   highest    in- 

r.:    c    and    mechanical    geniuses    of    the 

wurld.    as    devoted    to    the    solution    of    a 

great    problem,    fraught   with    all    kinds   of 

|»o<^ibililirs  of  human  good. 


The  5how  and  Its  Lessons. 

By  Harry  B.  Haines. 
The  third  annual  Automobile  Show 
which  closed  on  Saturday  evening  after  a 
phmomcnally  successful  run  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  clearly  demonstrated  the 
(act  that  although  the  French  have  the 
|U)ry  of  haxing  been  pioneers  in  develop- 
ing the  practical  automobile  the  American:! 
have  the  credit  and  the  dollars  resulting 
h(,»fn  perfecting  it. 

The  foreign  machine  with  alt  its  master- 
ly mechanical  phases  and  its  carefully 
»yrkrd  ont  details  was  shown  to  be  none 
»«pcnor  to  the  high  quality  American  ma- 
chmes  of  the  best  mannfaciure  in  ease  of 
wpcralion  and  control,  beauty  of  lines,  dur- 
al»ilit>'  of  construction,  workman-ihip  and 
Sn^ral  accessibility.  This  is  in  itself  no 
tnall  achievement,  for  with  the  cheaper  la- 
bor at  their  command  the  French  manu- 
factarefs  have  the  opportunity  and  ability 
tfl  inrvir)M>rate  a  great  amount  of  careful 
hanil  work  into  their  cars,  and  It  is  this 
afcac  that  has  wnn  the  foreign  machines 
thHT  reputation  and  insured  the  good  re- 
nk^  the)-  have  almost  invariably  given. 

It  H4i  a  notable  fact  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  had  in  their  K/)^  models 
[Ven  nutre  care  to  the  smaller  details  of 
<bincr>  finish  and  used  infinite  pains  in 
"Iriing  the  parts  that  in  last  year's 
'"jJ:ines  were  hastily  gone  over.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  great  many  cases  every  nut  on 
nt  of  the  cars  ^-as  case  hardened.- as  was 
tnd  of  every  liolt.  in  order  to  prevent 
Dy  marring  or  cutting  when  wrenches  are 
Ami   again,   in    some   of   the   higher 
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priced  makes  the  bearings  in  the  transmis- 
sion case,  which  ordinarily  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  careful  finish,  were  scraped 
most  carefully  and  fini^hed  by  hand,  show- 
ing that  the  makers  arc  trying  to  turn  out 
a  car  that  is  just  as  pretty  inside,  where  it 
is  hidden  from  view,  as  it  is  on  the  smooth- 
est portion  of  its  paint  and  varnish  coat. 

It  IS  such  effort  and  practice  as  this  that 
instills  confidence  into  the  buying  public 
and  that  will  insure  success. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  arc  at 
least  a  few  makers  who  desire  to  turn  out 
a  car  that  will  run  for  more  than  one  sea- 
son without  being  rebuilt  and  practically 
bought  over  again  in  new  parts  purchased 
of  necessity  to  replace  old  and  defective 
ones.  As  soon  as  the  American  manufac- 
turer awakens  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
fact  thai  there  is  no  saving  in  cheap  and  in- 
ferior material,  just  so  soon  will  the  Amer- 
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with  an  almost  exorbitant  amount  of  sur- 
plus strength. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  Show  was  un- 
doubtedly the  air  c*x>lcd  motor,  and  three 
styles  of  vehicles  .so  propelled  were  shown. 
The  interest  in  these,  and  particularly  in 
that  vehicle  with  a  forced  draft  radiation, 
was  remarkable.  Il  was  clearly  demon- 
strated, however,  that  m  this  particular 
type  at  least  America  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself,  unapproachable  and  to  date  unas- 
sailcd. 

That  the  thousands  of  visitors  at  the 
Show  were  doing  something  besides  look- 
ing at  the  machines  exhibited  and  asking" 
curious  gucstions  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
placards  placed  prominently  about  rnoj.t  of 
the  cars  stating  that  iliey  had  been  snld 
and  giving  the  names  of  the  purchasers. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  concern  that 
did   not   dispose  of  at  least  the  machines 
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ican  automobile  equal  and  excel  the  French 
and  other  foreign  machines.  The  Ameri- 
can vehicles  are  c(|ually  as  good  as  the  im- 
ported ones,  equally  as  well  designed  and 
mechanically  planned,  and  it  only  remains 
to  put  equally  good  material  into  them 
and  as  good  workman. -^bip  to  make  the  mo- 
tor car  that  bears  the  stamp  L".  S.  A  the 
standard  and  the  model  of  the  world. 

What  Is.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  salient 
features  in  the  construction  of  the  igo3 
motor.s  was  the  use  of  aluminum  in  places 
wherever  p<»ssible.  to  reduce  weight  and  siill 
not  take  away  any  necessary  strength.  The 
plan  of  reducing  weight  wherever  feasible 
is  certainly  a  good  one.  for  the  less  actual 
dead  load  of  machinery  and  body  a  motor 
has  to  drag  along  the  more  power  it  has  to 
expend  as  propulsive  energj'.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  as  far  as  was  noticed  was 
strength  sacrificed  to  save  weight,  and  some 
manufacturers  went  to  the  other  extreme  in 
producing  springs,  axles  and  running  gears 


exhibited,  while  many  concerns  booked 
dozens  of  orders,  invariably  securing  cash 
deposits  or  cash  payments  for  at  least  ^5 
per  cent,  of  ihe  purchase  price. 

The  names  of  many  well  known  motor- 
ists appeared  on  the  placards,  showing  the 
purchases  made  by  them  in  all  sorts  of  the 
three  propulsive  powers  exhibited. 

The  lock  nut  and  colter  pin  method  of 
fastening  nuts  likely  to  jar  loose  was  also 
much  in  evidence,  and  from  the  precau- 
tions taken  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
roads  will  not  be  so  liberally  strewn  with 
automobile  nuts,  bolts  and  parts  during  the 
coming  season  as  they  were  last  year.  Thi. 
agination  among  users  and  through  the 
trade  papers  for  gear  driven  pumps  for  wa- 
ter circulation  evidently  bore  fruit,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  most  of  the  friction 
driven  pumps  liad  disappeared,  and  thi> 
cause  of  holdup  will  not  be  so  evident  in 
this  year's  endurance  contests. 

Automatic  lubrication  and  a   liberal   dis- 
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tribucion  of  grease  cups  around  bearings 
that  were  formerly  hidden  away,  to  be  reck- 
lessly squirted  at  with  a  round  nosed  oil 
can  which  seldom  was  long  enough  and 
which  scarcely  ever  hit  the  spct.  attracted 
attention,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  alnios.: 
universal  practice  of  furnishing  more  pro- 
tection against  dust  and  dirt,  is  going  to 
insure  longer  life  to  bearings  and  motors 
and'  considerably  less  work  for  the  repair 
men. 

The  exhibits  of  the  numerous  new  con- 
cerns that  have  entered  into  business  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  six  months  were 
viewed  with  attention  and  interest,  but  the 
buyers  were  a  bit  shy  and  were  inclined  to 
use  the  lime  worn  pugilistic  phrase  of  "gu 
and  get  a  reputation/'  Not  a  few  of  these 
new  concerns  had  directed  their  energies 
toward  producing  a  light  weight,  medium 
priced  and  even  cheap  sing'.e  cylinder  ton- 
neau  touring  car. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  old 
time  concerns,  whose  products  have  been 
widely  advertised  through  the  trade  pa- 
pers and  whose  machines  are  standing  up 
under  everyday  use,  were  doing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  business.  There  were  many 
who  were  willing  to  believe  in  a  new  thing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  manu- 
facturers are  prepared  to  make  a  special 
cflfort  to  convince  the  public  that  they  are 
deserving  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  theii 
product.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  field 
for  any  good,  honest  built  machine  on  the 
American  market,  and  the  milestones  of 
failure  already  strewn  along  the  road  of 
automobile  manufacturing,  as  new  as  it  is. 
speak  louder  than  words  of  the  folly  of 
pursuing  any  other  course.  The  public  c;m  • 
easily  be  fooled  for  one  season,  may  per 
haps  be  fooled  for  two  years,  but  they  will 
finally  awaken,  and  when  the  reaction  sets 
in  it  is  as  swift  and  as  positively  sure  in  its 
results  as  suicide  and  death  itself. 

The  tendency  to  do  away  with  the 
troublesome  and  annoying  features  of  the 
tgoj  and  <?:irlicr  models  was  apparent  in 
the  precautions  taken  to  improve  the  spark- 
ing systems  on  the  various  machines.  It 
is  a  conceded  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  all 
automobile  troubles  arise  from  the  spark- 
ing apparatus,  and  it  is  self  evident  that 
with  this  cause  of  annoyance  removed  the 
auto  will  be  much  advanced  on  the  road 
toward  perfection, 

The  flimsy  connections  and  thinly  insu- 
lated wires  of  past  years  have  given  way 
to  good  sized  cables  and  connections 
heavily  insulated,  and  in  many  cases  run 
through  rubber  cases  to  insure  against  loss 
of  current  and  short  circuiting  in  wet 
weather.  The  copper  terminals  for  wire 
connections  were  also  much  in  evidence, 
and  lock  nuts  were  to  be  found  on  spark 
plug  connections  to  prevent  the  many 
stops  which  in  the  past  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  spark  plug  wire  dropping 
out  of  place  or  breaking  at  the  end.  The 
dynamo  and  magneto  sparkers  are  now  a 
regular  equipment  with  many  standard 
makes,  and  storage  batteries  are  only  u.«ied 


for  starting  the  motors.  In  many  cases 
the  dynamos  are  so  constructed  that  they 
cut  in  automatically  after  the  engine  has 
reached  a  certain  speed,  and  switch  off 
again  when  the  motor  stops. 

Numberless  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  spark  breakers  from  being  in- 
terfered with  by  dirt  and  dust,  and  from 
spark  points  becoming  fouled  by  the  use 
of  too  much  oil  or  too  rich  a  mixture. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  study  and 
thought  given  to  this  one  particular  part 
of  automobile  construction  will  result  in 
much  good,  and  the  roads  this  season  will 
not  be  as  thickly  strewn  with  belated  way- 
farers held  up  for  spark  troubles  as  they 
were  last  year.  Much  comment  was  occa- 
sioned last  season  over  the  very  unwork- 
manlike jobi»  of  wiring  that  were  put  into 
some  machines,  and  particularly  into  the 
light  runabouts,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  men  prominently  connected 
with  the  industry  are  not  bigoted  enough 
to  think  that  they  knew  it  all,  and  are  open 
to  suggestion  when  it  means  an  improve- 
ment that  is  worth  considering. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  manu- 
facturers secure  more  good  and  valuable 
information  from  the  narrations  of  the  ex- 
periences of  users  of  their  particular  make 
than  from  any  other  source,  ana  they 
should  be  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
spreading  oi  this  knowledge  broadcast 
over  the  land,  so  that  each  user's  repair 
tiitl  and  breakdown  will  be  a  moral  lesson 
to  his  fellow  autoists.  calculated  to  save 
them  money  and  keep  thcra  out  of  trouble. 
The  man  that  owns  one"  is  in  a  position 
In  experiment  every  day,  and  what  he  finds 
out  through  the  rigid  test  of  actual  service 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 

That  the  highest  priced  machines  are  not 
all  imported  was  shown  at  one  booth 
where  an  American  concern  had  on  exhi- 
bition a  four  cylinder  car  selling  at  $7,000. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  this  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  they  advised  all  would  be 
purchasers  against  buying  their  machine 
of  this  type  unless  they  were  financially 
able  to  employ  an  expert  mechanic  to  keep 
it  in  order  for  them  or  were  willing  to 
make  a  deep  study  of  mechanics. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  very  fair  proposi- 
tion on  their  part,  and  forewarned  is  cer- 
tainly forearmed,  but  the  ordinary  man  does 
not  want  to  buy  a  machine  if  he  has  to  buy 
an  expert  chauffeur  with  it. 

The  agrnt  of  this  particular  type  argued 
that  if  the  auioniobile  was  to  be  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  future  there  was  no  more  reason 
wlty  the  owner  of  it  should  drive  the  ma- 
chine himself  than  there  is  that  he  should 
sit  on  the  box  of  his  brougham.  He  argued 
that  it  was  all  right  if  a  gentleman  wanted 
to  drive  his  car,  but  if  he  could  afford  a 
high  priced  machine  he  should  afford  a  man 
to  do  the  dirty  work  on  it.  and  should  no 
more  think  of  cleaning  a  spark  plug  than 
he  would  of  fixing  a  trace  or  a  bridle.  He 
slated  that  the  majority  of  persons  had  not 
favored  the  high  priced  car  and  regretted 
the  fact  that  the  American  of  today  wants 


to  put  on  plenty  of  style,  but  objects  m< 
seriously  to  paying  very  much  for  it. 

Takmg  the  Show  as  a  whole,  with 
steam,  gasoline  and  electric  types,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  exemplification  of  what  is 
best  in  the  leading  mind>  devoted  to  auto- 
mobile construction,  and  it  the  improvement 
at  the  1904  Show  is  as  marked  ^s  it  was  at 
the  exhibition  just  closed  it  will  then  be  an 
assured  fact  that  the  perfect  automobile  i& 
not  a  dream,  but  a  practical  reality  to 
seen  and  to  be  handled  before  the  present 
decade  is  over. 
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N.  A.  A.  M.  Annual   Banquet 

The  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  held  its  annual  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening,  January  23.  About  225  persons 
attended.  Winthrop  £.  Scarritt  acted  a% 
toasimaster.  President  Davis,  of  the  asso- 
ciation, preluded  the  toasts  with  a  short  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  manufacturers  in 
which  he  pointed  particularly  to  the  bril- 
liant success  of  the  show  which  was  about 
to  come  to  an  end.  which  would  net  in 
profits,  he  said.  $40,000.  The  toastmaster 
thought  that  the  world  in  its  evolution  be- 
came prepared  for  certain  great  inventions 
only  at  definite  periods,  and  that  it  had 
only  recently  become  prepared  for  the  au- 
tomobile. He  ventured  to  say  that  it  was 
a  far  greater  advance  from  the  ox  of  the 
ancients  to  the  automobile  of  today  than 
from  the  latter  to  the  airship  of  the  future. 
And,  growing  prophetic,  he  predicted  that 
the  child  of  some  future  age  would  wake 
up  in  thcr  morning  seeing  as  many  sails 
heaving  in  the  sky  as  we  now  ^ec  on  the 
water. 

Among  those   who   responded  to   toasts 
during  the  evening  were  Jacob  A.  Cantor. 
president   of  the   Borough   of   Manhattan, 
and   Hon.  John  S.   Wise,  of  Virginia,  the 
former  responding  10  the  toast.  "The  City 
of   New  York,"  and   the  latter   to   "What 
Lawyers    Hope    for    from    Automohilci. 
Both  naturally  indulged  in  some  jokes 
(he  expense  of  the  automobile  and  the  au 
tomobile  manufacturers,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  automobile  was  bound  to 
become  a  most  important  factor  in  our  civ< 
ilizatlon.     Mr.  Cantor  referred  to  the  got 
roads  movement,  and  voiced   the  opinioi 
that  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  n 
road  building  through  the  efforts  of  auti 
mobilists    would    not    die   out    until   cv 
State  in  the  country  had  a  complete  syi-j 
tern  oF  improved  roads.     The  remarks 
the  Hon.  John  S.  Wise  were  mostly  of 
humorous  character. 

F.  L.  Smith,  of  the  Olds  Motor  Worl 
responded  to  "How  to  Sell  an  Aulorao-' 
bile."  and  T.  C.  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Electrical  iVorld  atid  Etif^inccr,  to  "Elec 
trical  Matters  Pertaining  to  Automobiles." 
Toastmaster  Scarritt  brought  out  a  closini 
toast  to  the  success  of  the  American  teatal 
in  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race,  and  two 
of  the  prospective  contestants  in  this  evcftl 
made  brief  addresses. 
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GASOLINE. 

OLDS     MOTOR    WORKS. 

Ttures   from   their    standard.  run- 
Olds    Motor  Works    exhibited 
driven  from  the  inside,  and  a  lo 
mtr  tonneau.     A  chassis   with  see- 
the motor  and  crank  case  cut  away 
f   the   complete   c>xle  and   working 
I  the   engine     was  at  all   times   the 
>f    an     interested    crowd.     Women 
unerous    among    the    curious    who 
to    learn    just    what    "makes    the 
p  'round,"  and  it  is  exhibits  of  this 
I  are  educating  the  pubUc  in  me- 
and   the   principles  of   motor   con- 

about  showed  verj*  few  changes 
year's  model,  the  substitution  of 
jtimpler  and  what  is  claimed  to  be 
efficient  carburetor  for  the  old  type 
hragni    carburetor    being    the   only 

I  departure.  A  sliding  diaphragm 
f  worked  by  a  foot  pedal  is  used 
ft  Air  for  the  mixture  is  taken 
pe  side  of  the  body  through  a  sys- 
kmall  holes  to  insure  an  air  supply 
n  dust. 

Front  and  rear  axles  arc  now  rcin- 
f  trusses,  which  were  fotmd  neces- 

the  exceptionally  poor  roads  on 
[any  of  the  vehicles  arc  being  used. 
>upc  is  a  very  attractive  and  novel 
,  especially  designed  for  doctors 
to  operate  their  own  cars  through 
S  of   weather.     It   is   built   on   the 

chassis,  the  gears,  however,  being 

their  driving  ratio  to  allow  for  the 

in  body  weight. 

Dnneau  is  a  two  cylinder  car  with 
at  opposed  cylinders,  developing  10 
ower.     The    transmission    and    the 

II  of  the  car  are  similar  to  the  small- 
ihc  only  difference  being  that  all 

tquiring  it  are  made  heavier  to 
I  increased  strain  due  to  the  higher 
^er.  A  novel  feature  is  embodied 
ody  design,  the  tonneau  being  en- 
om  the  side  instead  of  by  a  rear 
*his  is  the  only  vehicle  so  far  seen 
B  this  mode  of  entrance,  the  desir- 
If  which  is  realized  when  it  is  seen 
;  can  leave  and  enter  from  the  curb 
Df  a  mnddy  street, 
mncau  is  removable  and  allocs  of 
lent  by  a  fiat  touring  back  fitted  for 
;  a  large  hamper  or  luggage. 
ompany  have  increased  their  plant 
ably  and  are  figuring  on  doubling 
t  year's  output. 

THE   AUTOMOTOR  COMPANY, 
tutomotor  Company,  of  Springfield, 

ere   in    the    Show   with   two   ton- 
of  12  and  t8  horse  power,  having 
four   cylinders   respectively.     The 
»r  contains  very  few  depart- 
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ures  from  last  year's  model,  whereas  many 
improvements  have  been  added  to  the 
larger. 

The  company's  new  "Diamond"  radiator 
is  being  used  on  the  four  cylinder  car  and 
promises  to  prove  a  most  cflfective  cooler. 
It  consists  of  very  thin  copper  sheets,  about 
No.  28  gauge,  folded  over  and  with  ihc  two 
loose  ends  soldered  together.  This  forms 
a  series  of  flat  tubes  through  which  the 
water  percolates,  cooling  as  it  descends 
from  the  top  of  the  coil  lo  the  bottom. 
The  tubes  are  corrugated  to  give  a  larger 
radiating  surface.  It  is  due  to  these  cor- 
rugations that  the  coil  receives  its  name, 
the  corrugations  forming  diamond  shaped 
openings  with  each  other. 

The  same  system  of  carrying  the  steer- 
mg  reducing  gear  upon  the  steering  wheel 
is  still  used,  but  in  the  new  model  it  is 
greatly  improved  in  design,  all  parts  being 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  wheel,  giving  a 
much  neater  appearance. 

A    comhinalion    of    -sliding    and    planetary' 
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duction  coil  being  provided  for  each  cylin- 
der. Dry  cells  furnish  the  electricity.  An 
automatic  oil  pump  forces  oil  to  all  bear- 
ings. 

The  standard  runabout  body,  with  or 
without  tonneau  attachment,  as  shown  at 
the  exhibit,  is  the  only  body  furnished, 
color,  trim,  etc.,  being  optional. 

BVFF.\LO    GASOLENE    MOTOR    COMPANV. 

Five  gasoline  motors  of  2,  4,  8,  14  and  25 
horse  power  each  comprised  the  exhibit  of 
the  Buffalo  Gasolene  Motor  Company.  The 
two  cylinder.  2  and  4  horse  power  motors 
and  the  four  cylinder.  8  horse  power  motor 
are  suitable  for  automobile  work,  the  two 
larger  sizes  being  intended  for  gasoline 
yachts. 

The  motors  all  use  mechanically  operated 
inlet  valves  and  make  and  break  spark. 
The  impark  is  shifted  by  means  of  a  small 
lever  attached  lo  the  side  of  the  engine. 

The  company  have  discarded  the  vapo- 
rizer they  formerly  put  on  their  motors  and 


OLDSMOBIL.E  Tonneau. 


speed  gears  is  used,  giving  three  speeds 
ahead  and  reverse.  A  centrifugal  governor 
acting  upon  the  throttle  valve  has  been 
added  to  the  new  car.  An  additional  hand 
operated  throttle  is  also  provided. 

GENERAL     AUTOMOBILE     AND      MFC.     COMPANY. 

The  General  Automobile  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  formerly  the  Cleveland, 
showed  two  cars  and  a  detached  en- 
gine at  their  space.  The  cars  are  similar 
in  their  construction,  one  being  of  the  run- 
about type  and  the  other  of  the  same  style 
of  body  with  tonneau  attached. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  independent  of  the 
chassis,  which  is  equipped  with  a  two  c>i- 
indcr  horizontal  engine  of  9  horse  power, 
two  speed  planetary  gears,  single  chain 
drive  to  live  rear  axle,  and  an  emergency 
brake  on  the  differential.  The  regular 
brake  is  applied  by  throwing  in  the  reverse 
and  releasing  it  before  the  vehicle  changes 
its   direction. 

Ignition  is  by  jump  spark,  a  separate  in- 


are  now  using  a- float  iced  carburetor.  If 
desired,  the  motors  arc  equipped  with  a 
sight   feed  multiple  oiler. 

THE    AUTOCAR   COMPANV. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Autocar  Company,  of 
Ardniore,  Pa.,  consisted  of  a  standard  ton- 
neau chassis,  a  tonneau  car  and  a  stanhope. 
The  stanhope  differs  ver>'  slightly  from  last 
year's  model.  Instead  of  a  vibrator  spring 
a  plain  cam  contact  Sreaker  with  trembler 
on  the  induction  coils  is  now  being  used. 

The  tonneau  is  equipped  with  a  two  cyl- 
inder horizontal  motor  placed  under  a 
hood.  The  cylinders  are  jH  inches  bore  by 
4  inches'  stroke  and  develop  lo  horse  power 
when  running  at  a  maximum  speed  of  1.200 
revolutions  per  minute.  Air  is  supplied 
to  the  carburetor  through  a  hollow  dash 
and  is  throttled  as  in  previous  models  by 
turning  the  gear  lever  handle.  Two  induc- 
tion coils  provided  with  tremblers  are  fast- 
ened to  the  dash.     Columbia  dry  cells  fur- 
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nish  the  eleciricily.    The  spark  shifting  de- 
vice is  placed  on  the  steering  post. 

The  sliding  gears,  giving  three  spced.s 
forward  and  a  reverse,  are  all  operated  by 
one  lever.  The  intermediate  flywheel 
clinch,  operated  by  a  pedal,  consists  of  a 
bronze  platr.  attached  to  the  flywheel, 
which  is  clamped  by  two  cast  iron  shoes  on 
the  gear  shaft. 

A  hand  fed  pump  oiler  is  attached  to  tbc 
dashhnard  and  supplies  snflicient  oil  with 
one  filling  U>  run  the  car  30  or  40  miles. 

The  frame  is  of  wood  armored  with  one- 
quarter  inch  steel  on  the  inside.  The  front 
springs  are  seini-eiliptic.  the  rear  full 
elHptic.  The  wheels,  of  artillery  pat- 
tern, have  roller  bearings.  The  rear 
wheel  drive  is  by  universal  joint  and 
gears  to  a  live  axle.  The  differential  con- 
sists of  a  spur  gear  and  pinions  instead  of 
the  customary  l>evel  gears.  The  car  is 
c<|uipped  with  two  sets  of  brakes,  one  act- 
ing on  drums  on  the  rear  wheels,  and  the 
other  on  a  drum  on  the  driving  shaft. 
THE  V.    S.    LONG   DISTANCE   COMPANY. 

The  Long  Distance  Company  exhibit 
comprifii'd  twoof  their  Type  C  lonneau  cars, 
one  fitted  with  a  loiirmg  top  and  side  cur- 
tains, the  other  with  the  Un\y  removed  to 
expose  the  chassis;  one  Type  B.  and  a  Type 
A  runabout.  The  runabout  shows  several 
departures  from  last  year's  model.  The  car 
now  has  three  speeds  forward  and  reverse, 
both  inlet  and  outlet  valves  arc  mechanic- 
ally nperated.  the  pump  is  gear  driven,  the 
wheel  ba*ie  is  one  ftiot  longer  and  a  wheel 
is  used  instead  of  the  old  style  steering 
lever. 

The  tonneau  is  fitted  with  a  two  cylinder 
vertical  motor  under  a  bonnet.  The  cylin- 
ders are  5  inches  lM>rc  by  6  inches  stroke. 
and  develop  12  horse  power.  The  cylinder 
heads  and  cylinders  are  two  separate  cast- 
ings bolted  together.  Both  valves  are  me- 
chanically operated. 

A  centrifugal  governor  acting  on  a  but- 
terfly valve  throttles  the  mixture,  the  pro- 
portion of  gas  to  air  always  remaining  con- 
stant. A  make  and  break  spark  is  used. 
two  sets  of  dry  batteries  being  furnished. 

The  speed  gears  are  of  ihc  planetary  type, 
giving  three  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse: 
they  are  operated  by  one  lever.  A  univer- 
sal joint  transmits  power  to  a  bevel  gear  on 
a  live  rear  axle.  Oiling  of  all  parts  is  au- 
tomatically accomplished  by  a  sight  feed 
multiple  oiler  located  on  the  dash. 

The  chassis  framf  is  of  angle  iron  :  the 
sprmgs.  both  front  and  rear,  are  semi- 
elliptic:  wheels,  artillery  type:  wheel  base. 
6  feet  8  inches  and  gauge  standard. 

THE    UiOMtS    AirTOMOBILE   COMPANY. 

The  Loomis  Automobile  Company,  of 
Weslfield.  Mass.,  exhibited  their  one 
standard  type,  which  is  called  the  "Blue- 
bird" on  account  of  its  finish.  The  car  is 
of  the  tonneau  type,  fitted  with  a  12  horse 
power  motor  idaced  vertically  under  a  front 
hood.  There  are  two  cylinders  of  4''i  inches 
b«.>re  by  4^2  inches  stroke,  the  beads  being 
separate   castings   bolted    ii»   the   cylinders. 


The  engine  has  a  normal  speed  of  800  revo- 
lutions Iter  minute.  No  automatic  governor 
is  provided,  the  speed  being  controlled  by 
a  butterfly  vaKc  in  the  intake  pipe,  regu- 
lated from  the  scat. 

The  car  is  equipped  willi  three  forward 
speeds  and  a  reverse,  all  operated  by  one 
lever.  The  gears  arc  operated  by  friction 
clutches.  A  single  chain  drive  to  a  live 
rear  axle  is  used. 

Oiling  IS  entirely  automatic.  The  frame  is 
of  angle  iron,  sjirings  are  semi-elliptic,  with 
a  compound  sweep  at  each  end.  giving 
greater  length  and  flexibility.  The  wheels 
are  artillery  type.  30  inches  in  diameter 
with  y/2  inch  double  tube  tires.  The  wheel 
liase  is  84  mches  long,  gauge  standard. 

THE    TAX-AMERICAN    MOTOk   COMPANY. 

A  car  the  public  appearance  of  which 
has  been  awaited  with  much  interest  and 
which  wa^  shown  this  year  for  the  first 
time  is  that  of  the  Fan-American  Motor 
Company,  of  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.  Two 
cars  were  shown,  the  only  JifTercnce  being 
in  body  design  and  an  extra  long  wheel 
base  in  the  larger  car.  A  chassis  with 
gears  exposed  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  construction  of  the  car. 

A  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  is  used, 
giving   JO   horse   power.     The   cylinder    di- 


mensions    are     4^3 


iches      lK>re      by 


inches  stroke  and  the  normal  speed 
is  700  revolutions  per  minute,  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  motor  is  a  com- 
bined concentric  exhaust  and  inlet 
valve.  A  targe  cast  sleeve,  readily  removed 
from  the  motor,  carries  the  exhaust  valve 
anrl  seal.  The  stem  of  the  exhaust  valve 
is  greatly  enlarged  in  diameter  and  is  hol- 
low, serving  as  ihe  inlet  valve  casing.  By 
this  arrangement  the  incoming  mixture 
serves  to  greatly  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  exhaust  valve  parts. 

A  centrifugal  ball  governor,  driven  from 
the  end  of  the  valve  cam  shaft,  operates  on 
the  ihrolile.  Jump  spark  ignition  is  used, 
storage  batteries  furnishing  the  electricity. 
A  separate  coil  is  used  for  each  cylinder. 

The  speed  gears  arc  of  the  sliding  type, 
giving  three  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse. 
The  forward  speeds  are  operated  by  one 
lever  at  the  right  of  the  operator.  The  re- 
verse is  thrown  in  l\v  r.iising  a  lever  com- 
ing thnuigh  the  flo)»r  at  the  operator's  left. 
The  high  .speed  is  by  direct  drive  to  the  dif- 
ferential. Two  chains  from  the  counter- 
shaft drive  the  rear  wheels. 

The  frame  is  of  wo^d  reinforced  by  three 
steel  plates.  Springs  are  semi-ell  iplical 
The  wheel  base  of  the  smaller  car  is  7  feet. 
of  the  larger.  8  feet:  the  gauge  it^  standard. 
The  wheels  are  34  inches  in  diameter  and 
fitted  with  4  inch  tires. 

The  steering  gear  comprises  a  worm  and 
sector,  the  ratio  being  such  that  the  whec!> 
are  practically  irreversible 

A  15  gallon  gasoline  lank  is  carried  un- 
der the  front  seats  and  a  water  tank  of  10 
gallons  capacity  is  attached  to  the  chassis. 
Tills  provides  fuel  suflBcient  for  an  all  day 
journey. 

The  exhaust  gases  are  first  admitted  to 


an  expanding  chamber,  where  they  cool 
considerably  and  lose  their  high  velocity 
before  entering  the  muffler  j»ropcr.  Oiling 
is  accomplished  by  a  sight  feed  multiple 
oiler  feeding  all  the  parts  automatically  by 
water  pressure.  The  pistons  are  oiled  by 
the  splash  of  the  cranks,  which  carry  small 
buckets  to  better  catch  and  distribute  the 
oil. 

SPAUlSiNG     automobile      and      MOTOR      COM- 
PANY. 

The  automobile  shown  at  this  company's 
space  was  described  to  The  Horseless 
Age  representative  by  Harry  D.  Baird 
M.  E..  the  inventor  and  designer,  as  foU 
lows: 

The  general  design  is  thai  of  a  tourm: 
car,  with  motor  in  front  and  detachable 
tonneau  style  body.  The  motor  is  a  two 
cylinder,  four  cycle  one.  and  develops  25 
horse  power  at  1.900  revolutions  per  mui- 
ute.  The  bore  is  5  inches,  with  4^4  inches 
stroke.  The  cranks  are  so  disposed  that 
the  engine  always  stops  in  .such  a  position 
that  it  may  be  started  again  at  any  time, 
within  forty  minutes  after  stopping,  by 
turning  on  the  battery  switch.  Lubrica- 
tion is  by  splash.  The  water  circulating 
system  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  engine 
stops  all  water  is  drained  from  the  cylin- 
der jackets,  radiators,  pump  and  piping 
into  the  water  tank. 

The  transmission,  of  the  sliding  gear 
kind,  has  three  speeds  and  a  reverse  and 
drives  direct  on  the  high  gear.  The  gears 
are  so  fashioned  that  they  can  be  slid  into 
mesh  whether  the  motor  is  running  or  not. 

The  car  has  wheel  steering.  A  column 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  footboard,  from 
which  extend  two  handles,  one  for  shifting 
the  gears  and  another  the  ignition  timer, 
the  motor  speed  being  controlled  solely 
by  the  spark. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  company's  own 
design.  The  gasoline  tank  is  several  feet 
lower  and  the  gasoline  is  forced  up  to  a 
constant  level  by  a  pump,  the  company 
having  found  this  merhod  to  be  much  more 
reliable  than  the  float. 

The  main  brake  acting  on  the  transmis- 
sion is  operated  hy  a  foot  pedal.  Auxiltan- 
brakes  on  the  rear  wheel  hubs  are  con- 
trolled by  a  lever. 

Double  chain  drive  is  employed, 
rear  axle  being  fixed.  The  wheels 
artillery,  with  plain  bearings. 

The  car  weighs   1,650  "pounds.     A  spc) 
of  40  miles  per  hour  is  guaranteed. 

THE     WALTUAM     MANLTFACTURING    COM 

showed  a  runabout  of  tasteful  dcsi 
<>ne  of  their  standard  motor  bicycles,  aw 
quite  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  mod 
propelled  buckboard.  The  runalwut 
ftjuipped  with  an  8  horse  power  single  cyl- 
inder, vertical  motor  of  the  company's  c 
manufacture.  The  motor  is  carried  u] 
the  frame  directly  over  the  seat  and  Ir 
mits  its  power  to  an  Upton  two  speed 
reverse  gear  and  thence  by  chain  to  the 
fercntial.  The  motor  is  cooled  by  means 
of  radiators  and  a  circulating  pump  d 
frictionally  by  the  Hywhcei, 
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th  controlled  by  a  foot  throttle  acting  upon 
the  float  IfecO  carburetor  and  the  speed 
changc^^  are  effected  by  a  single  lever,  which 
also  operates  a  brake.  There  is  an  emer- 
gency lirakc,  which  acrs  upon  the  diffcrcn- 
IiaI  and  is  operated  by  means  ut  a  pedal. 
The  form  of  muffler  adopted  is  claimed  to 
be  almost  perfectly  efficient  and  not  pro- 
ductive of  back  pressure.  The  exhaust  pipe 
i-i  providetl  with  couhng  pins,  which  are 
claimed  to  so  reduce  the  tem|)eratnre  of  the 
exhaust  gase>  a*  lo  assist  the  muffler  very 
greatly.  The  carriage  ha«  a  wlveel  base  of 
80  mchcs  and  weighs  1.140  iwunds.  All 
bearings  are  of  the  ball  type.  ;ind  either 
wood  or  wire  wheels  with  2J.S  inch  tires 
tt  tumistied  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
er. A  folding  front  seat  is  provided 
»hteh  enables  four  people  lo  ride  when  de- 
sired. 

The  light  buckboard  shown  by  ihi-;  com- 
pany is  of  very  neat  appearance  and  quite 
a  novelty.  It  is  a  buckboard  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  although  its  gauge  is  only 
3  feet  6  inches  it  has  a  wheel  base  of  80 
inches.  The  motive  power  is  a  4  horse 
power  air  cooled  vertical  single  cylinder 
-  If  of  Orient  manufacture,  directly 
■J  to  the  rear  axle  with  a  ratio  of  yVj 
iu  i.  There  is  no  change  speed  gear.  The 
engine  runs  a  fan  which  forces  air  through 
an  aluminum  blow  tube  upon  the  copper 
cooling  flanges  of  the  mplor  cylinder.  The 
motor  is  started  by  means  of  a  strap  and 
ratchet  gear.  Four  gallons  of  gasoline  are 
carried  and  iL  is  claimed  thai  the  Utile  ve- 
hicle will  carry  two  people  over  aJl  ordinary 
roads. 

THE    KXOX    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

ihowed  a  very  creditable  e.Khibil  consist- 
ing of  several  of  their  standard  carriages. 
M  which  only  one  type  is  manufactured. 
Soaie  of  them  were  shown  equipped  with 
tops  and  &jmc  without.  They  showed  th': 
ctandard  motive  power  equipment  detached 
irom  the  carnage  and  in  condition  for 
aay  observation.  There  was  also  quite  an 
exhibit  of  engine  parts.  This  carriage  is 
so  well  known  as  to  hardly  require  extend 
c4  description.  This  year's  model  has 
Iwtn  somewhat  increased  in  weight  and 
Qciw  lips  the  scale  at  about  1,600  pounds.  A 
wmewhai  larger  engine  is  used,  the  di- 
tnenHons  now  being  5x8  inches.  The 
characteristic  hedgehog,  air  cooled  con- 
ttniction  is  adhered  to,  but  there  have 
Utn  some  refinements  made  in  details  of 
the  engine.  The  exhaust  and  inlet  valves 
have  been  alternated  in  position  from  con- 
luie'^tions  of  accessibility.  The  connect- 
ffl?  rod  and  some  other  parts  of  the  vehi- 
dr  are  composed  of  aluminum  bronze, 
which  IS  cast  at  the  Knox  factory  by  a 
5tcrei  process.  The  outboard  engine  bear- 
ing has  been  done  away  with.  A  contact 
device  of  the  most  substantial  character  is 
Med.  equipped  with  specially  -hardened 
ptitinum  points,  and  the  clutch  has  been 
<  mitcli  improved  and  somewhat  changed  in 
The  muffler  now  consists  of  three 
abcrii    instead    of   two.       The    running 


gear  has  been  considerably  sirengiheiied. 
roller  bearings  have  been  adopted  tliroiigh- 
out,  and  wood  wheels  arc  now  standard- 
ized instead  of  wlieels  of  the  wire  type. 
Three  and  one-half  inch  tires  now  form 
the  regular  equipment,  and  thf  rig  will 
cairy  four  people  when  desired.  The  gas- 
oline tank  has  a  capacity  of  U  gallons  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  body  is  a  very  large  car- 
rying space  for  baggage.  There  are  quite 
a  number  ot  small  details  that  have  been 
most  conscientiously  worked  out;  for  in- 
stance, the  carburetor  contains  a  detacha- 
ble atomizer.  There  is  a  special  provision 
for  starting  the  engine  in  cold  weather  by 
allowing  a  priming  charge  to  drip  upon 
the  fabric  cover  of  the  air  in'.et  pipe.  The 
spark  plug  is  a  special  one  and  very  much 
larger  and  more  substantial  than  the  or- 
dinary conimcrcial  plug,  and  there  are  a 
variety  of  interesting  points  which  havt? 
been  well  taken  care  of. 

THE  CENTURY    MOTOR    VEHICLE   COWrAXV, 

of  Syracuse,  N.  V..  exhibited  their  two  or 
four   passenger  carriage,    which    they    *itylc 


THK      AMERICAN      MOTl>K      I.'ARMI.M;R     OOMFANY 

made  a  very  tasteful  exhibit  of  their  run- 
about. The  vehicle  is  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  shituld  l>e  a  comfortable  car- 
riage. The  engine  is  horizontal  and  of  the 
single  cylinder  type,  of  5  inches  bore  and  6 
inches  stroke  and  rated  at  7  horse  power. 
The  water  jacket  is  square  in  form,  of  cast 
metal  and  separate  from  the  cylinder  and 
head  and  also  from  the  crank  case — the 
joints  l>eing  ground  in.  Carburation  is  by 
means  of  the  Longuemare  carburetor  and 
ignition  by  means  nf  the  HiitT  jump  spark 
coil.  Water  circulalitm  is  by  means  of  a 
gear  pump  carried  on  the  main  engine  shaft 
which  supplies  the  radiator  located  in  the 
extreme  front  of  the  carriage.  Transmis- 
sion is  by  means  of  a  planetary  system  con- 
trolled by  a  single  lever  and  giving  two 
speeds  forward  and  a  reverse.  A  maga- 
zine gravity  feed  hibncator  oils  all  the 
bearings,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  elec- 
tric switch  cannot  be  turned  on  without  at 
the  same  time  starting  the  lubrication.  A 
foot  throttle  regulates  the  engine  speed 
and    an    automatic    spark    governor    takes 


Cfntury  (jASotrNE  Car. 


the  Century  tourist.  This  i&  a  medium 
weight  vehicle,  tipping  the  scales  at  i.iou 
pDunds.  Though  huili  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  a  runabout,  it  is  heavier  and  more 
substantial  than  most  runabouts,  and  four 
passengers  can  be  carried  easily.  The 
horizontal  motor  has  a  single  cylinder  5x6 
inches  and  develops  7  horse  power  at  700 
revolutions.  The  jacket  water  is  circulated 
by  a  rotary  pump,  the  wear  of  which  is 
taken  up  automatically.  The  pump  is 
driven  by  gearing  from  the  engine  shaft. 
The  gear,  which  is  coupled  direct  lo  the 
engine  shaft,  gives  two  forward  speeds  and 
reverse,  and  is  operated  by  a  single  lever. 
No  gears  are  used  on  the  high  speed. 
Jump  spark  ignition  is  used.  Vaporizer 
is  of  the  float  feed  type.  The  live  rear  axle 
runs  on  four  rows  of  balls,  and  is  driven 
by  a  roller  chain.  Wheels  are  of  wood, 
with  ^  inch  tires.  Wheel  base  is  6  feet; 
tread,  standard. 


care  of  the  lime  of  ignition.  The  wheel 
base  is  sufficiently  long  to  secure  easy  rid- 
ing, steering  is  hy  means  of  an  extra  large 
wheel  capahic  of  being  Uirncd  aside  for 
convenience  in  entering  the  vehicle,  and  the 
wheels  are  of  30  inches  diameter,  of  the  ar- 
tillery type  and  equipped  with  3  inch  tires. 
The  gasoline  capacity  is  7  gallons  and  the 
water  capacity  4  gallons. 

THE    HAVNES-API'ERSON    COMPANY 

made  a  very  attractive  showing  with  a  sur- 
rey equipped  with  hood  over  the  rear  seal, 
one  of  their  standard  road  wagon>i  and  a 
runahout.  The  production  of  this  concern 
has  been  so  well  standardized  for  a  number 
of  years  as  to  render  any  description  su- 
perfluous. Some  few  changes  have,  how- 
ever, been  made.  Wheel  steering  has  been 
adopted,  although  the  tiller  is  still  recom- 
mended. The  inclined  steering  column 
furnished  is  provided  with  a  sliding  bearing 
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at  its  lower  end  so  that  the  column  may  lie 
shoved  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  occu- 
pants and  yet  be  entirely  secure.  Roller 
bearings  have  been  adopted,  not  only  upon 
all  the  wheels  but  upon  the  gear  shafts  in 


Covert  Cltttch  ahd  Drake. 

the  transmission  device.  A  spark  advancer 
has  been  fitted  to  the  equipment  and  acts  to 
give  a  variable  lead  to  the  contact  sparkers. 
The  starting  crank  which  heretofore  has 
been  detachable  is  now  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  engine  shaft  through  a  ratchet 
mechanism  and  is  of  very  neat  appearance. 
The  circulating  pump  which  was  formerly 
connected  by  a  chain  is  now  directly  geared 
and  aluminum  has  been  adopted  for  the 
material  of  the  tubular  radiator  in  order 
to  effect  a  saving  in  weight.  Four  inch 
tires  are  used  upon  the  36  inch  wheels  so 
long  used  by  this  company,  and  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  easily  detachable  from 
the  chassis,  has  been  improved  in  appear- 
ance, especially  as  to  the  form  of  the  bon- 
net, which  now  contains  ample  carrying 
space. 

FICKLING   &   FULTON, 

of  New  York,  sales  agents  for  the  Covert 
motorettcs,  made  up  their  display  out  of 
two  carriages  of  this  make.     The  smaller 


vehicle  was  equipped  with  a  high  speed 
vertical  motor  of  3  horse  power,  air  cooled 
cylinder  and  water  cooled  head.  Two 
forward  speeds,  but  no  reverse,  are  pro- 
vided. .Ml  the  machinery  being  on  the 
running  gear  and  the  body  being  very 
lights  only  light  springs  arc  required.  The 
little  carriage  had  four  cUiptics  of  but  one 
leaf  each. 

The  other  machine  was  larger  and  of  a 
different  type.  Its  engine  was  of  the  de 
Dion  pattern,  rated  at  5  horse  power,  and 
had  been  placed  under  a  bonnet  in  front 
The  change  speed  gear  was  of  the  plane- 
tary variety,  and  provided  two  speeds 
forward  and  a  reverse.  A  hinged  wheel, 
with  direct  arm  to  the  steering  link,  con- 
stituted the  steering  device.  A  foot  brake 
and  a  hand  brake  were  also  provided.  The 
weight  of  this  bevel  gear  driven  car  was 
said  to  be  650  pounds,  and  the  tank  ca- 
pacities 6  and  4  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
water  respectively.  Both  machines  were 
equipped  with  thermo-siphon  circulation. 

THE    BACKUS    WATER    MOTOR    COMPANY, 

of  Newark,  N.  J.,  exhibited  a  stanhope  type 
vehicle  with  a  large  single  cylinder  air 
cooled  engine  -of  5  inch  bore  and  8  inch 
stroke.  Ihc  working  cylinder  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  sheet  metal  cylinder, 
through  which  air  was  forced  by  a  Root 
blower.  The  transmission  was  of  the  indi- 
vidual clutch  type,  giving  two  forward  and 
a  reverse  speeds.  All  wheel  bearings  were 
plain,  those  of  the  live  rear  axle  being 
bushed  with  nickel  bronze.  Ignition  was  by 
jump  spark  and  the  full  capacity  15  gallons. 
One  of  the  largest  displays  was  that  of 
the 

l-OCOMOBIL^    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA, 

which  exhibited  seven  complete  vehicles,  a 
chassis  and  a  finished  tonneau  body.  Since 
the  Locomobile  gasoline  touring  car  was 
described  in  these  columns  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  A  revolving  slide 
has  been  added  to  the  dash  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  cylinders. 
To  wash  out  the  latter  a  kerosene  hand 
pump  has  been  provided.     A  special  spark 


'=^ 


plug  was  fitted  to  all  the  gasoline  cars 
shown,  for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  u 
is  not  affected  by  soot  and  cannot  become 
short  circuited. 

One  of  the  four  cylinder  gasoline  cars 
was  equipped  with  a  tonneau,  canopy  top 
and  a  glass  front  for  protection  against  the 
weather.  Another  machine  with  the  same 
size  chassis  was  Hltcd  with  an  aluminum 
Hmousine  body  with  heavy  cut  plate  glass 
windows.  A  third  vehicle  had  a  spacious 
"Roi  des  Beiges"  tonneau  body,  the  pancU 
and  backs  of  which  were  of  sheet  alumi- 
num, A  smaller  gasoline  tonneau  with  a 
double  cylinder  (4x5  inch)  engine  was  al»o 
placed  on  exhibition. 

THE    HAU-    MOTOR    VEHICLE    COMPANY, 

of  Dover,  N,  J.,  exhibited  their  20  horse 
power  gasoline  touring  car,  recently  de- 
scribed in  The  Horseless  Ace.  The  body 
tof  the  machine  was  of  aluminum  and  of  the 
tonneau   type. 

THE     AMERICAN     GEORGES -RICH^VRX)     COMPANY, 

New  York,  displayed  two  new  models.  One 
of  them  was  a  20-24  horse  power  tonneau 
propelled  by  a  four  cylinder  vertical  engine 
and  fitted  with  a  three  speed  sliding  gear. 
All  the  forward  speeds  were  controlled  by 
a  single  lever,  and  a  smaller  lever  was  pro- 
vided for  the  reversing  mechanism.  Like 
most  of  the  French  cars  of  a  heavier  type 
it  was  equipped  with  a  gear  driven  magneto 
and  a  Mercedes  type  magazine  lubricator  on 
the  dash.  A  throttle  governor  was  provided 
and  a  small  lever  to  accelerate  the  speed 
of  the  motor  by  cutting  out  the  governor. 

A  smaller  touring  car  with  a  double  cyl- 
inder motor  rated  at  14  horse  power  was 
also  shown.  Insteatl  of  a  magneto  it  had 
a  storage  battery  to  furnish  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 

The  exhibit  of 


3  .    C 

Plan  of  Covert  Runabout 


THE  CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

was    quite     extensive.       They     showed    1 
number   of   touring   cars   and    also    several 
runabouls.   with  one  of  each   type  entirely 
stripped     for     inspection.      The     runabout 
employs  a  single  cylinder  horizontal  motor 
of  aH  inches  bore  by  6  inches  stroke,  with 
mechanically   operated  valves,  jump   spark 
ignition,  and  readily  removable  valves  and 
float  feed  carburetor  heated  by  the  mufficr 
gases.     A  planetary  transmission  gear  gives 
two  forward  speeds  and  a  reverse,   which 
are  controlled  by  a  single  lever.     The  con- 
trol is  by  a  foot  operated  throttle,  manual 
spark   regulation,    side  lever   steering,  and 
two  separate  brakes,  one  acting  upon  tlK 
transmission  gear  and  the  other  acting  00 
hubs  carried  by  the  rear  wheels,   A  pedal  ^\^ 
acts  to  cut  out  the  mufficr  if  desired, 
frame  of  the  vehicle  is  of  steel  channels 
the  wheels  are  28  inches  by  25^,  the  wh« 
base   72    inches.     Semi-elliptic    springs  art 
used    throughout  and   the  differential 
is  carried  on  one  side  of  the  rear  axle  up 
a  sleeve  and  is  connected  to  the  transn 
sion  device  by  chain. 

The   touring   car   manufactured   by  tt 
concern   is   equipped    with   a   double  cyli 
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acr«  liortzonul  opposed  motor  of  large 
bore  and  siroke,  which  transmits  power  to 
a  three  speed  sliding  gear  transmission 
that  is  provided  with  an  interlocking  de- 
vice to  prevent  mishandling.  Transmis- 
sion 10  the  rear  axle  is  by  a  chain  to  a 
diBFcrcntial  located  upon  one  side  upon  a 
sleeve.  The  main  clutch  is  incorporated 
into  the  flywheel.  The  water  circulating 
pump  is  very  cleverly  embodied  in  the 
secondary  shaft  valve  operating  mechan- 
ism. The  vehicle  has  wheel  steering,  with 
means  for  shifting  the  wheel  out  of  the 
way  of  the  occupants,  magazine  oiling  to 
all  bearings,  and  large  tanks  for  water,  oil 
and  gasoline  within  the  bonnet.  As  in  the 
runabout,  the  valves  are  mechanically  op- 
erated and  easily  removable,  and  all  parts 
of  the  mechanism  seem  to  be  readily  ac- 
cessible. 

PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY. 

In  addition  to  the  well  known  Model  F 
Packard,  the  Adams-McMurtry  Company, 
of  New  York,  showed  a  four  cylinder 
Packard  touring  car.  which  embodies  all 
e  characteristics  of  the  French  type.  The 
igine  is  of  25  horse  power,  placed  vcr- 
Tjcally  on  the  extreme  front  of  the  chassis. 
Cooling  is  by  means  of  flanged  pipe  radi- 
ators and  geared  pump.  Two  carburetors 
ire  provided,  one  tor  each  pair  of  cylin- 
ders Engine  control  is  by  means  of  an 
automatic  governor,  the  spring  tension  of 
which,  is  mutually  determined  by  a  handle 
on  the  steering  wheel.  Ignition  is  advanced 
proportionately,  to  the  opening  of  the 
throttle  by  means  of  a  mechanical  connec- 
tion. The  clutch  is  of  cone  type  located  in 
the  flywheel,  and  the  speed  changes  are 
effected  by  means  of  sliding  gears  which 
run  m  oil  and  provide  four  forward  speeds 
and  a  reverse,  with  no  idle  gears  operating 
on  the  highest  speed.  There  is  a  safety 
interlock  to  prevent  mishandling  of  the 
gears  and  clutch,  which  latter  is  operated 
other  manually  or  by  pedal.  A  belt  driven 
mechanical  lubricator  supplies  all  bearings. 
Power  transmission  to  the  rear  axle  is  by 
means  of  a  flexible  shaft  and  bevel  gears 
provided  with  ball  bearings.  Braking  is 
by  means  ol  powerful  straps  on  the  roar 
kubk  and  a  drum  brake  in  the  transmission 
for.  The  rear  axle  is  extremely  powerful 
aad  the  frame  is  composed  of  steel  girders 
rmurkably  well  proportioned.  The  vehi- 
cle was  shown  without  the  body,  and  every 
P»rt  of  it  was  visible  and  showed  e.xccllcat 
torkmanship  and  design.  The  changes  m 
the  Model  F  12  horse  power  single  cylin- 
convcrtible  tonneau  vehicle  are  very 
;hL  Some  details  in  lubrication  have 
modified,  the  bonnet  has  been  length- 
and  the  tanks  arranged  within  it,  but 
general  the  model  seems  to  have  sur- 
rtd  with  very  little  alteration. 
Ai  the  stand  of  the 

OR    CYCL£    MANin>'ACTUR]NG    COMPANY, 

Brockton.   Mass.,   two   1903  model    Marsh 

Botor  cycles  were  displayed.     Judging  by 

I  appearance  they  were  quite  an  im- 

OP    last    year's    model.      The 


wheel  base  had  been  lengthened  out  to  50 
inches,  and  a  larger  motor  (of  3  horse 
power  instead  of  i^  horse  power)  was 
omployed.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
specifications  of  the  motor: 

Diameter  ot  fly  wheels,  9J^  inches;  di- 
ameter of  cylinder,  3^  inches;  length  of 
stroke,  ^y^  inches;  length  of  bearing  on 
gear  side,  i^  inches;  length  of  bearing  on 
driving  side.  2^4  inches,  and  weight  of  fly- 
wheels, 25  pounds. 

Larger  flywheels  and  a  wider  belt  were 
adopted  by  these  makers,  and  the  large 
pulley  has  been  it^corporatcd  in  the  rim  of 
the  driving  wheel,  with  which  it  forms  an 
integral  part.  Heavy  28x2  inch  motor  cy- 
cle tires,  with  five  lugs,  a  ball  bearing  idler 
and  a  mufllcr  of  double  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  former  one,  constitute  some  of  the 
improvements.  The  new  gasoline  tank 
holds  6  quarts  instead  of  3  quarts,  and  the 


flywheel  and  clutch  encased  against  mud 
and  water ;  gasoline  tank  capacity,  150 
miles;  ignition,  dynamo  and  storage  bat- 
tery. 

[The  smaller  car  was  described  in  detail 
in  a  former  issue  of  The  Horsi^ess  Age.] 

KENNETH    A.    SKINNER 

had  a  very  comprehensive  exhibit  of  De 
Dion  carriages  and  motors  in  the  base- 
ment. The  collection  of  vehicles  included 
one  9  horse  power  French  phaeton  with 
canopy  top ;  one  9  horse  power  tonneau  ; 
one  6  horse  power  surrey ;  one  6  horse 
power  moioretie ;  one  15  horse  power  two 
cylinder  tonneau ;  one  6  horse  power  closed 
brougham,  operated  from  the  inside;  one 
6  horse  power  two  seated  rockaway.  and 
in  addition  an  old  style  motorcttc  was  kept 
in  the  street  for  demonstration  purposes. 
The  exhibit  further  included  single  cylin- 


Marsu  1903  Motor  Cycle. 


weight  of  the  cycle,  which  was  formerly 
ros  pounds,  now  amounts  to  125  pounds. 

TUC   STANDARD   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY, 

of  New  York,  exhibited  two  tonneau  tour- 
ing cars  of  10  and  20  horse  power  (two  and 
four  cylinder  motors,  respectively),  of 
which  the  following  are  the  specifications 
furnished  by  the  agents :  Weight,  aljout 
1,350  pounds  for  10  horse  power  and  1,430 
for  20  horse  power;  speeds  (subject  to 
throttle  control).  10  horse  power — 8,  20  and 
35  miles  per  hour  without  accelerator;  ac- 
celerated speed  up  to  40  miles  per  hour;  20 
horse  power — 10,  25  and  50  miles  per  hour; 
three  speeds  and  reverse,  with  direct  drive 
on  third  speed;  all  gear  drive,  no  chains; 
all  gears  run  in  oil  baths;  wheels,  32  inch 
wood  wheels  all  same  size  with  3Vj  inch 
Michelin  tires;  wheel  base,  10  horse  power, 
6  feet  6  inches ;  20  horse  power,  8  feet ;  en- 
gine, 10  horse  power,  two  cylinders,  4^ 
inches  stroke  and  4^  inches  bore;  governed 
on  admission;  normal  .speed,  i.ooo  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  speed  limits,  400  to  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute;  20  horse  power, 
four  cylinders  and  other  specifications  same 
as  10  horse  power ;  new  type  radiator  with 
small  tubes ;  brakes  on  rear  wheels  and  on 
gear  box  shaft,  all  interconnected  with 
clutch;  hand  control  of  spark  and  throttle; 


dcr  vertical  Dc  Dion  gasoline  motors  of 
9,  6,  4j.'a  and  3)/^  horse  power  respectively, 
and  a  direct  connected  De  Dion  electric 
generating  set,  which  will  serve  either  for 
furnishing  current  for  thirty  16  C.  P.  in- 
candescent lamps  or  for  charging  an  auto- 
mobile storage  battery  with  the  usual  num- 
ber of  cells. 

THE  CREST    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

showed  two  styles  of  their  Crcstmobiles. 
One  is  the  light  runabout,  already  described, 
with  a  small  air  cooled  motor  on  the  front 
axle,  with  a  long  chain  drive  back  to  the 
rear  axle. 

■  The  other  is  a  heavier  machine,  also  with 
an  air  cooled  motor,  but  of  more  power. 
The  motor  in  this  machine  is  spring  sus- 
pended, with  a  direct  shaft  transmission  to 
the  change  gear  case  on  the  rear  axle.  The 
spring  ratchet  pulley,  with  leather  belt  and 
handle  for  starting,  is  about  half  w^y  back 
on  the  main  shaft,  bringing  it  up  just  in 
front  of  the  seat. 

THOMAS  B.   JEFFERY   A   CO. 

had  on  exhibition  their  new  Rambler  au- 
tomobiles, as  well  as  one  of  their  last  year's 
model.  The  full  elliptic  springs  of  easy 
riding  qualities  with  which  these  machines 
are  equipped  and  the  weight  would  indi- 
cate   durability.      The    adoption    of    wood 


whccU  and  iht  increase  in  size  oi  the  motor 
have  increased  the  weight  tu  about  1,200 
pounds. 

To  the  descriptions  of  former  models  that 
have  appeared  in  Thf.  Hohsei.ess  Age  may 
be  added  that  the  carbureHir  is  ol  an  im- 
proved form  and  is  self  adjusting  to  the 
speed  of  the  motor,  so  thai  the  mixture 
will  remain  miiform  at  all  speeds.  This 
IS  accompli- Ited  by  an  adjustable  spring  re- 
strained valve,  controlling  the  extra  air  in- 
let. An  ingenious  device  for  preveniing 
short  circuiting  of  the  ignition  plug  by 
rain  consists  ol  a  conical  cap  fittmg  over 
the  end  nf  the  plug,  thus  shedding  the 
water, 

The  liming  o!  ihe  spark  is  controlled  by 
a  governor,  and  the  spark,  it  is  claimed. 
(xcurs  just  31  ihc  right  lime  for  each  speed. 
This  eliminates  one  clement  of  control 
from  the  operator's  mind  and  prevents  tht- 
possibility  of  any  back  kicking  when  start- 
mg  the  motor. 

Although  one  of  the  low  priced  class  of 
automoliiles.  it  i*>  equipped  with  auxiliary 
brakes,  a  commendable  feature  and  one 
that  should  be  on  cvcrj'  automobile. 

THE   POPE-SOBINSON    COMPANY 

showed  two  of  their  touring  car«  at  their 
stand.  Compared  with  the  usual  motor  in 
front  style  of  vehicle  they  have  the  advan- 
tages of  having  all  parts  sufficiently  above 
the  ground  to  avoid  .striking  any  ordinary 
object  that  might  lie  in  the  way  or  thi* 
lhank-yi)U -ma'ams  on  hilly  country  roads 
The  four  cylinder  24  horse  power  engine  is 
easy  to  gel  at.  The  crank  shaft  has  five 
bearings — a  good  feature.  The  water 
cotiled  beads  are  not  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  cylinders,  but  the  joint  is  made  tighi 
by  using  a  thin  citpper  gasket  and  leaving 
the  lines  left  by  the  tool  in  the  lathe  in- 
tact. Lubrication  is  by  the  splash  method,  ^ 
both  in  the  engine  and  the  transmission. 
Oil  is  injected  ai  regular  intcr\'als  into  the 
crank  case  by  means  of  a  pump.  The 
transmission  of  three  speeds  ahead  and  a 
reverse  is  controlled  bv  individual  clutches 
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for  each  speed,  the  transmission  being  direct 
on  the  high  gear. 

J.  STEN'EKS  AkMS  AND  TOOL  COUPANy. 

Ol  the  Stevens-Duryca  cars  two  exam- 
ples were  shown  near  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  main  hali.  1  here  have  been  com- 
paratively few  changes  in  this  machine  for 
this  season,  tht  following  being  some  of 
the  chict  point.-)  embodied  in  the  design: 

The  car  has  a  two  cylinder,  horizontal 
motor  developing  7  horse  iwwer.  and  a  car- 
Iturctor  of  the  tloat  feed  type.  The  engine 
is  built  with  a  drop  forged  crank  shaft  and 
the  design  of  Ihe  valve  mechanism  lias  been 
reduced  to  an  extreme  simplicity,  a  single 
cam  serving  to  operate  the  valve  of  both 
c^'ltnders.  Four  gallons  of  cooling  water 
are  carried  and  arc  circulated  by  means  of 
a  positively  driven  valveless  pump,  one  fill- 
ing of  water  l>eing  claimed  to  last  a  week 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  motor  is 
started  from  the  scat  and  a  l>ack  kick  is 
said  to  be  an  impossibility  in  starting.  The 
transmission  gear  is  of  special  design,  being 
of  the  individual  clutch  type  and  giving 
three  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse,  all 
operated  by  one  lever.  The  clutches  arc  of 
the  expanding  shoe  type  and  said  to  be 
very  easy  of  adjustment.  The  steering  is 
a  modification  of  wheel  Mcering.  only  one 
spoke  of  the  wheel  being  used.  The  wheels 
arc  of  the  artillery  type  with  12  spokes  and 
rims  for  28  by  .^  inch  detachable  tires.  The 
body  is  of  the  combination  type,  adapted  to 
carr)'  either  two  or  four  persons,  and  a 
victoria  or  buggy  lop  forms  a  part  of  the 
regular  equi;imcnt. 

THE    SCARCHMONT   AUTOMUIIIt^  COMPANY'S 

stand  occupied  the  centre  space  along  the 
Broadway  wall  in  the  main  hall,  the  same 
as  last  year.  Conspicuous  among  the  ex- 
hibits at  this  stand  was  the  new  "type  VII 
Searchmoni  car."  which  t^  fitted  with  a 
double  cylinder  4' ,'X5  inch  vertical  motor 
placed  forward  under  a  bonnet.  The  mo- 
tor is  rated  at  10  horse  power  and  will,  ji 
is  claimed,  develop  from,  10  to  12  actual 
brake   horse   power   on   the   testing   stand 


Chassis  or  Searchmont.  Tvpe  VU. 


when  new.  but  will  give  Irom  i  to  2 
power  more  after  a  few  months'  s< 
The  motor  cylinders  are  made  fro 
best  gray  iron  and  are  cast  with  hea< 
cylinder  in  one  piece,  doing  aw^y  wit|| 
troublesome  water  connection  bctweC^ 
two.  The  engine  base  is  made  of  al 
uuin  alloy,  combining  strength  with  U 
ness.  The  crank  is  made  trom  forged  | 
with  the  pins  set  at  180  degrees,  thus  i 
ing  a  very  smooth  running  motor.  J 
exhaust  valve  lifters  arc  so  arranged^ 
they  can  be  removed  from  tht  motorj 
by  simply  removing  two  nuts,  and  c^ 
replaced  within  ten  minutes.  The  exi 
valves  art*  made  oi  nickel  alloy.  ThI 
mission  valves  are  placed  directly  ovti 
exhaust  valves,  where  they  can  aid  in  I 
ing  the  latter  cool,  and  where  there  wi 
no  danger  of  broken  pistons  and  cyl 
heads,  due  to  careless  adjustmg  of  tin 
mission  valve  fastenings.  The  conncj 
rods  are  made  of  forged,,,  Tcel^,  very 
and  strong,  and  are  fitted  with  pho! 
bronze  bearings.  The  motor  is 
throughout  wit,h  phosphor  bruuzc 
ings  and  has  alt  gears  encased  cc 
base,  including  the  ptimp  gears, 
motor  has  four  aluminum  doors,  pi 
ting  the  adjustment  of  rods  or  any 
internal  bearings  without  pullmg  th 
tor  apart.  The  engine  weighs  345 
ciimplete,  with  flywheel,  water  pump. 
burctor  and  all  necessary  piping, 

H.    H.    FKANKLIX    MAN(.'P.KCTL'RINr,    COMf 

1'he  exhibit  of  this  firm  was  lr>cati 
the  biisement  and  comprised  a  nunibi 
vehicles  of  their  new  model,  and  m 
tion  a  chassis  and  parts  of  the  engine. 
siderable  interest  naturally  centred  in 
car  for  the  reason  t>f  its  bcmg  one  o 
few  air  cooled  machines  now  on  the  A 
ican  market  and  possessing  di>tir 
points  of  originality.  The  improvcmcr 
the  new  vehicle  consist  in  the  substit 
of  wood  wheels  for  wire  wheels  and 
lengthening  of  the  wheel  base.  The  u 
wood  wheels  with  large  tires  ha»  somt 
added  to  the  ivt-ight  of  the  carriage.  \ 
is  now  1,100  poimds ;  but,  as  the  four  1 
<K-r  motor  develops  10  horse  power  th 
hide  is  still  one  of  the  most  highly  p<:>\ 
upon  the  market.  The  transmission 
the  sun  and  planet  type,  extremely  con 
and  is  rarely  used  except  on  very  steep 
and  on  very  heavy  roads,  control  l>ein 
fected  almost  entirely  with  the  thi 
Only  a  single  coil  is  used  for  the  fou 
indcrs  and  all  the  oiindcrs  are  cont 
by  a  single  throttle.  The  intake  am 
haust  valves  are  designed  on  the  " 
plan  and  open  directly  into  the  cyli 
The  vehicle  is  provided  with  wheel  stc 
and  separate  seats — a  feature  xrldont  1 
in  vehicles  of  the  light  or  medium 
The  four  throw  crank  shaft  has  five 
rale  supporting  bearings, 

ELMORE     MAmTACTURlNG    C0MPA2(1 

The  Elmore  exhibit  was  located  i 
basement  and  comprised  a  1903  model 
about,   one  of  •*'••''•  ••••w  eonneaui   i 
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frcpjtratc  engine  with  head  rcnioved,  which 
WAS  placed  on  a  stand  close  to  the  aisle 
ind  scn*cd  to  explain  the  principle  of  the 
!wo  cycle  to  the  public  as  it  passed.  The 
vehicles  were  retarded  on  the  road  and 
during  the  first  icw  days  unly  the  engine 
WAS  on  view  on  the  stand. 

TB£  BUCKMOBILE  COMPANY, 

of  Utica,  N.  v.,  showed  a  motor  propelled 
twckboird  equipped  with  a  vcnical  motor, 
md  ihib  was  one  of  the  novelties  of  the 
The  motor  is  4H^}i  inches  and 
ttblc  cylinder.  The  change  gear  is  by 
means  of  sliding  pinions  and  clutch,  with 
\tnt  forward  speeds  and  reverse.  The 
kUied  weight  is  1.000  pounds,  and  a  speed 
ui  25  miJcs  per  hour  is  claimed.  The 
backboard  is  an  interesting  inno\'ation  in 
maior  circJcs,  as  it  does  away  with  springs 
iod  completely  discards  the  accepted  meth- 
od of  frame  constructiun. 

THE  MOYEA   AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

cxiiibitcd  ll.ir  oidsome  four  cylinder 
tooroig  car,  with  4x5^  engines  cooled  by 
means  of  a  cellular  radiator,  air  fan  and 
fax  circulating  pump.  Ignition  is  by 
iQmp  spark  from  an  Apple  generator.  The 
contact  device  is  of  substantial  construc- 
noa  and  located  on  the  dash  directly  in 
new  of  the  operator.  A  single  carburetor 
wpphes  all  four  cylinders  and  a  throttle 
locued  upon  the  steering  column  controls 
tht  engine  speed  in  connection  with  an 
automatic  governor  and  manual  spark  ad- 
finccr.  The  clutch  is  integral  with  the 
iywheel  and  of  the  cone  type.  The  trans- 
-  givts  three  forward  speeds  and  re- 
)>'  means  ot  sliding  gears,  and  con- 
cams  the  differential,  from  which  two 
DS  extend  to-  the  driving  wheels.  All 
ings,  whether  in  the  axles  or  in  the 
Amission  shafts,  are  of  the  ball  type. 
Tlie  wheel  base  is  8S  inches  and  the  wheels 
inches.  Upon  the  rear  hub  are  brake 
ns.  and  a  brake  is  also  provided  in  the 
•"triRsimwion,  together  with  means  for 
prtTtntmg  mishandling  of  the  gears.  Lu- 
trioiion  is  by  a  mechanical  oiler. 

H.    BARTOL   fiKAZIER. 

A  15  horse  power  touring  car  was  shown 
lb;  H.  Bar.ol  Brazier,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
ydtich  loUowcd  closely  the  popular  Conti- 
I  design.  Among  the  novelties  which 
nbodics  is  a  hydraulic  governor  upon 
tootor,  consisting  of  a  small  pump 
continually  forces  water  through  a 
of  piping  containing  a  diaphragm 
AoicaUy  connected  to  the  throttle.  A 
regulated  by  the  throttle  handle 
I  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  by 
more  or  less  water  to  escape 
l^iXiUgh  it,  and  thus  the  motor  is  held  at 
*«y  desired  speed  determined  by  the  posi- 
ts of  the  by-pa&s.  Instead  of  the  usual 
ag  designed  to  prevent  the  car  from 
ling  backward,  a  ratchet  and  pawl  is 
i^idcd  in  the  transmission  gear,  which 
be  set  to  prevent  reverse  motion  of 
vehicle  In  this  car  bevel  gear,  dust 
tramjRisMon  to  the  rear  axle  is  used. 
T%    two    distinct    sets    of 
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brakes,  dynamo  ignition  and  the  separate 
clutch  method  of  speed  variation,  with  no 
gears  in  operation  when  running  on  the 
high  speed.  The  wheel  base  is  7  feet  i 
inch  and  the  wheels  36x4  mches. 

THE      WARWICK      CYCLE      AND      AUTOMODILE 
COMPANY, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  exhibited  two  stanhope 
carriages,  with  6  horse  power  de  Dion 
motors,  running  at  a  normal  speed  of 
about  1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  In 
the  smaller  carriage  the  machinery  was 
hung  from  the  reaches,  while  in  the  other 
car  the  mechanism  and  the  motor  were  se- 
cured to  the  frame,  and  the  whole  was, 
therefore,  suspended  by  the  body  springs. 
Both  machines  had  a  three  speed  forward 
and  a  reverse  gear  of  the  individual  clutch 
type,  and  a  convertible  boot  or  folding 
front  seat.  At  the  option  of  the  purchaser 
8  horse  power  motors  are  fitted.  A  i>i 
horse  power  Warwick  motor  cycle,  man- 
ufactured under  the  Hedstrom-Thor  pat- 
ents, was  also  shown. 

THE    CONRAD     MOTOR    CARRIAGE    rOMPANY 

were  represented  in  the  exhibit  by  3  gaso- 
line runabout  of  8  horse  power,  equipped 
with  a  double  cylinder  engine  of  vertical 
type  located  in  front,  and  also  by  a  gaso- 
line touring  car  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction, with  a  12  horse  power  engine. 
The  runabout  has  two  fori^'ard  speeds  and 
reverse,  and  the  touring  car  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse.  Chain  transmission  to 
the  rear  axle  is  used,  and  in  general  the 
design  conforms  quite  closely  to  standard 
practice. 

A.  CLEMENT  A  CO., 
of  Pans,  •  France,  were  represented  by  an 
exhibit  which  could  not  be  surpassed  for 
perfection  of  finish  and  neatness  of  design. 
The  chassis  which  they  showed  might 
stand  for  the  type  of  the  "vertical  motor  in 
front  construction." 

THE    F.     B.     STEARNS     COMPANY 

exhibited  a  touring  car  in  which  American 
methods  are  retained,  the  motive  power 
being  a  25  horse  power,  double   opposed 


cylinder  engine  of  liberal  dimensions.  This 
car  should  be  a  comfortable  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  8  foot  wheel  base,  unusually 
long  springs  and  large  wheels. 

THE   INIERVATIONAL   MOTOR   CAR  tOMPAMV. 

Four  tonneau  cars  constituted  the  gaso- 
line exhibit  of  the  International  Motor  Car 
Company:  A  12  horse  power,  two  cylinder 
car;  two  18  horse  power,  three  cylinder 
machines,  one  with  the  body  untinished, 
showing  the  combination  aluminum  and 
wood  construction:  and  a  24  horse  power 
car,  with  four  separate  cylinders.  This  car 
differs  from  their  other  models  in  many 
points,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  cylin- 
ders, each  cast  separately  and  fitted  with 
corrugated  sheet  copper  water  jackets. 
The  car  has  a  honeycomb  radiator  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  hood,  differing  from 
the  other  cars  which  use  a  regular  coil 
cooler  hung  from  the  front  of  the  chassis. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  both  dynamo 
igniter  and  dry  batteries,  either  of  which 
is  thrown  into  service  by  means  of  a  three 
throw  switch. 

The    speed   changing   gears   arc   of   the 
sliding  type,  all  speeds  being  operated  by 
a    single    lever.      The    gears    give    three 
forward  speeds  and  a  reverse.     The  drive ' 
is  by  chains  to  the  rear  wheels. 

POSTER      AUTOMOBILE      AND      MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

The  gasoline  touring  car  at  thi<  space 
was  of  the  tonneau  variety,  and  equipped 
with  a  high  speed  gasoline  motor,  which 
was  located  under  a  hood  in  front.  The 
ignition  was  by  jump  spark,  and  a  rotary 
pump  was  provided  to  force  the  water 
through  the  cooling  system.  The  water 
tank  capacity  was  5  gallons.  Two  forward 
and  a  reverse  gear  speeds,  with  a  single  op- 
erating lever,  were  provided.  The  main 
clutch  was  located  in  an  oil  tight  case  with 
the  equalizing  gear.  The  body  and  frame 
were  suspended  by  platform  springs  in  the 
front  and  in  the  rear.  Wheels  of  28  inches, 
with  3  inch  tires,  ball  bearings  in  front 
plain  bearings  in  the  back  and  hub  brakes 
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had  been  provided.  The  weight  of  the  car 
was  said  to  be  1,100  pounds. 

THE    UNION    MOTOR    TRUCK    COMPANY, 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  had  one  of  its  3  ton  ex- 
press wagons  on  exhibition,  and  a  vehicle 
of  the  same  type  for  demonstrating  pur- 
poses. The  truck  exhibited  had  a  25  horse 
power  (our  cycle  gasoline  engine  (5  inch 
bore  and  6  inch  stroke).  Power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  rear  axle  in  this  system  by 
means  of  a  movable  crank  pin  and  a  roller 
ratchet.  The  machine  was  described  in  a 
former  issue  of  The  Horseless  Age. 


STEAM  CARS. 

IjQCOMOBtLE   COMPANY   OF    AMERICA. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the 
company  exhibited  a  steam  delivery  wagon. 
but  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to  make  room 
for  a  carriage.  Of  the  steam  vehicles 
shown  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  of 
heavier  construction  than  machines  built 
along  the  same  lines  in  the  past.  One  of 
them  was  a  steam  stanhope  of  about  1.600 
pounds  wcifiht.  with  a  long  wheel  base, 
artillery  whctli^  and  a  wheel  steering  de- 
vice. It  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  double 
acting  hub  brakes  and  a  pair  of  double 
acting  brakes  each  side  of  the  differential. 
Both  brakes  were  pedal  actuated.  The 
throttle  lever  was  secured  to  a  tube  sur- 
rounding the  steering  column.  The  en- 
gine was  of  the  enclosed  pattern,  with 
splash  lubrication  and  fitted  with  means 
for  taking  up  the  leakage  of  its  pistons. 
The  bore  and  stroke  were  3  and  4  inches 
respectively.  The  crosshead  was  of  the 
roller  ty;»c,  and,  instead  of  ball  bearings. 
roller  bearings  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  crank  pin  end  of  the  connecting 
rod.  A  lever  secured  to  the  frame  near 
the  boot  controls  the  auxiliary  air  and 
boiler  feed  pumps,  and  may  be  set  by 
means  of  the  foot.  A  Klinger  water  glass 
withovit  cht'ck  valves,  an  encased  back-fire 
proof  burner,  superheater,  mechanical  lu- 
bricator, a  pilot  light  and  generator,  and  a 
water  register  that  indicates  the  water  level 
in  the  boiler  constitute  some  of  the  im- 
proved devices  that  were  fitted.  The  heavy 
steam  surrey  shown  was  equipped  with 
most  of  the  devices  enumerated  above.  A 
lighter  type  of  surrey  was  also  shown,  as 
well  as  a  runabout  with  leather  dash,  both 
of  which  were  said  to  contain  all  the  im- 
provements of  up  to  date  carriages  of  their 
class.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Show 
was  the  display  of  parts  belonging  to  the 
steam  carriages  built  by  the  company.  In 
a  large  glass  case  the  various  awards,  such 
as  medals,  cups  and  diplomas,  which  ma- 
chines of  the  company  have  won  in  con- 
tests, were  shown. 

TBE   STEARNS    STEAM    CARRIAGE    COMPANY, 

of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  displayed  four  of  its 
vehicles.  One  of  them  was  the  machine 
that  was  put  through  the  Reliability  Con- 
test and  lost  a  first  class  certificate  on  ac- 
count of  having  arrived  at  several  controls 
ahead  of  time.    A  victoria  top  stanhope,  a 


convertible  trap  and  a  touring  car  were 
also  exhibited. 

THE  LANE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

exhibited  three  vehicles,  one  of  which, 
their  latest  model,  is  a  touring  car  with 
wood  artillery  wheels,  surrey  type  of  body 
and  solid  panel  seats.  This  machine  h:^s 
an  87  inch  wheel  base  and  a  standard  tread, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  20  inch  boiler  and 
3x3j/i  inch  engine,  with  the  Lane  system 
of  splash  lubrication  for  both  engine  bear- 
ings and  cylinders.  The  weight  of  the  ve- 
hicle with  tanks  empty  is  1,500  pounds. 
The  gasoline  tank,  which  holds  12  gallons, 
is  placed  in  the  forward  compartment,  and 
the  water  tank  (28  gallons)  is  located  in 
the  rear.  The  range  of  the  carriage  is  i 
mile  per  gallon  of  water.  In  addition  to 
the  cross  head  pumps  the  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  steam  air  pump. 
A  Klinger  gauge  glass  is  used  and  an  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  fitting  it  to  the  body  by  which  the 
searing  of  the  varnish  around  the  openings 
in  the  body  panels  through  which  the  con- 
nections to  the  gauge  glass  pass  is  avoided. 
The  method  consists  in  making  the  open- 
ings in  the  body  panels  considerably  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  connecting  pipes  and  in 
fastening  a  long  metal  strip  to  the  outside 
of  the  panel,  at  some  distance  from  it,  in 
which  the  connections  are  supported.  In 
this  manner  only  very  little  heat  ever  gets 
to  the  varnished  panel  and  the  varnish  is 
not  spoiled.  Other  recent  improvements 
are  the  addition  of  an  ejector  tank  filler 
and  a  fusible  plug. 

The  Lane  Company  also  exhibited  one  of 
their  engines  with  sheet  metal  casing  in 
which  a  glass  window  has  been  inserted  »o 
permit  observing  the  splash  of  lubricating 
oil  in  the  case. 

THE   WHrrE  SEWING   MACHINE   COMPANY, 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  a  display  of  the 
following  vehicles :  Three  tonncau,  steam 
touring  cars,  a  delivery  wagon  and  a  stan- 
hope. The  latter  two  were  machines  that 
were  put  through  the  Reliability  Run.  Both 
of  them  have  been  described  in  these  col- 
umns. The  specifications  of  the  touring 
car,  which  is  the  latest  creation  of  this  con- 
cern, were  published  in  the  issue  of  the 
21st.  The  engine,  which  is  of  the  vertical 
compound  type,  with  oil  tight  crank  case,  is 
located  under  the  hood  in  front  and  drives 
a  flexible  shaft.  The  boiler  is  located  un- 
der the  main  seat.  On  either  side  of  the 
body  tubes  are  arranged  through  which  air 
rushes  when  the  car  is  in  rapid  motion, 
thereby  creating  a  strong  draft.  The  throt- 
tle wheel  is  secured  to  a  spindle  that  passes 
through  the  steering  post.  A  lever  to  con- 
trol the  cutoff,  and  a  brake  lever  with 
ratchet  quadrant,  as  well  as  a  foot  brake 
pedal,  constitute  the  control  device. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY. 

The  1903  steam  car  of  this  company  has 
a  condenser  of  new  design.  Tests  with  this 
new  car  are  said  to  have  shown  an  ability 
to  run  38  miles  on  i  gallon  of  water,  and 
with  no  back  pressure  to  the  engine,  even 


in  running  up  hills.  A  new  flexible 
is  introduced  on  this  car,  which  pH 
very  easy  nding  and  rigid  alignn 
the  working  parts  at  the  same  timfl 
body  is  also  of  a  new  design,  apprc 
ing,  to  some  extent,  styles  adopted 
ulinc  construction.  The  same  fa 
combined  throttle  and  reverse  Icven 
lained,  but  m  addition  another  14 
used  to  permit  ui  "hooking  up"  tli| 
to  save  fuel  and  water  on  favorable; 
Wood  wheels  and  G.  &  J.  detachabi 
are  used  on  this  model,  which  is  G 
to  have  a  mileage  range  on  fuel  of 
75  and  on  water  over  200.  The  pi 
this  car,  witli  a  light  detachable  da 
seat,  will  be  $1,200.  , 

THE    HOFFMAN    AUTOMOBILE    AND    MA| 
TURING    COMPANY, 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  exhibited  two  c 
inspection.     One  of  them  was  a  fiasn 
steam  machine  (described  in  a  formflj 
of  this  journal)  and  the  other  was  i 
line  tonneau,  which  the  builders  hav^ 
a  "General   Utility"  vehicle.    Some 
specifications  and  features  of  this  n 
were  published  in  the  issue  of  Jana 
In  addition  it  should  be  said  that  the 
of  the  car  shown  was  a  single  cylind 
oline  motor  of  8  horse  power  and  fe 
head  cast  integral  with  the  working 
der.  Both  the  head  and  cylinder  wen 
cooled,   as   well   as    the   port    valve 
crank  shaft  bearings  were  of  bronze 
inches  long.    It  was  stated  that  the 
crank  is  not  aflecied  by  the  action 
shaft  when  back  firing  takes  places. 

THE     PRESCOTT    AUTOMOBILE     MANIT* 
ING  COMPANY. 

of  New  York,  exhibited  the  steal 
riage  which  competed  in  the  R^ 
Contest  last  October.  A  new  vel 
the  same  type  was  also  shown.  Sp 
tions  of  these  cars  were  published 
issue  of  the  21st  inst.  Unlike  most 
ers  of  their  class,  the  Prescott) 
straight  axles,  a  relatively  low  cc 
gravity,  and  hub  brakes.  The  ed 
protected  by  a  leather  boot. 

GBOUT  BROTHERS, 

of  Orange,  Mass.,  exhibited  a  large 
touring  tonneau  and  a  "Dion  Frocl 
The  specifications  of  the  former  wO 
lished  in  our  last  issue.  Those 
smaller  vehicle  are :  72  inch  whet 
30x3  inch  wheels ;  7  horse  power  boi] 
horse  power  engine.  A  condenser 
fitted  to  this  vehicle,  which  is  equipp 
a  steam  air  pump  (Victor).  The  d 
enclosed  in  a  rubber  boot.  The  cool 
front  boot  is  large  enough  to  accom 
two  adults  and  its  seat  is  materially 
down  than  the  main  seat,  enabling  ' 
erator  to  watch  the  road  ahead  o 
head  of  the  passenger  in  front  of  hit 
The  tonncau  is  propelled  by  a  ho 
3^x4^  inch  engine,  rated  at  lo  hoi| 
er.  The  boiler  is  located  in  front  1 
metal  bonnet,  which  is  provided 
fimnel,  through  which  the  air  passel 
ing  a  draft  which  is  in  proportiofl 
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Speed  of  the  car.  The  machine  at  the  Show 
had  a  condenser  of  Aultman  lubes  below  the 
level  and  forward  of  the  burner.  The  build- 
ers claim  that  the  53  gallons  of  water  in  the 
tank  arc  good  for  about  100  miles.  The 
throttle  valve  in  the  car  is  operated  by  a 
heel  which  is  smaller  than  the  steering 
heel  and  can  be  controlled  at  the  same 
time  that  stecrmg  is  being  done  without  re- 
moving either  hand  from  the  steering 
wheel. 
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iTHE  DESBERON  ICOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 
New  York,  exhibited  a  **style  C  gaso- 
ie  car,  with  tonneau  weighing  1.300 
pounds.  The  motor  had  two  vertical  cyl- 
inders of  the  air  cooled  type,  with  water 
cooled  heads,  and  jump  spark  ignition.  A 
three  speed  and  reverse  sliding  gear  was 
provided,  as  well  as  an  irreversible  wheel 
^^cering  device.  The  radiator  had  twcnty- 
^B^ght  tubes  oi  one-half  inch,  and  but  2>^ 
gallons  of  water  were  provided  for.  Foot 
and  emergency  brakes  and  single  lever 
control  of  all  gear  speeds  were  features  of 
the  car. 

TBS    POSHLR    AUTOMOBILE    MANUFACTIJ&ING 
COMPANY, 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  added  a  gasoline 
vehicle  to  its  line  of  steam  carriages.  At 
the  company's  space  the  steamer  known  as 
"B80*'  in  the  last  contest  was  shown.  A 
description  of  this  vehicle  appeared  in  a 
[lortner  issue.  The  other  steamer  exhib- 
ited was  a  1903  model  louring  car,  with  a 
"semi -flash"  boiler  and  a  condenser.  The 
I  %hcel  base  was  75  inches,  and  it  was  hung 
Mtn  unusually  long  platform  springs.  The 
I  engine  was  of  ihr  plain  bearing,  link  mo- 
'  lion  type,  and  inclosed  in  a  rubber  boot. 
I:  was  rated  ai  6  horse  power,  anfl  had  a 
bore  and  stroke  of  2>i  and  3^  inches  re- 
spectively. Thirteen  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  18  gallons  of  water  were  provided  for. 
I  The  makers  claim  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
[fteam  is  condensed,  and  that  100  miles  can 
be  covered  on  one  supply  of  water.  Other 
Features  of  the  car  were:  Trussed  axles; 
double  acting  hub  brakes;  a  pair  of  band 
brakes,  either  side  of  the  sprocket  of  the 
^differential  gear;  steam  air  pump;  mechan- 
lubricator.  and  large  pipes. 

THE    METEOR   ENGINEERING    COMPANY, 
l-of  Residing,  Pa.,  displayed  a  "Mclcor'*  steam 
'lanneau  touring  car  and  two   "Reading" 
Reamers,   one   of  which   was   a  dos-a-dos 
_and  the  other  a  runabout.       The  "Read- 
Bg"  cars  are  fitted  with  control  devices  on 
Mile  right  hand  or  left  hand  side.     The  fol- 
lowing descriptions  of  these  machines  were 
famished  by  the  manufacturers: 

The    "Meteor"    steam    tonneau    is    built 
ilong   the  lines  of  French   gasoline   cars. 
with  20  inch  fire  tube  boiler  in  the  front 
under  a   hood.     It   has  713  copper  tubes, 
»ith  a  heating  surface  of  about  100  square 
The  engine  is  of  10  horse  power,  of 
slide  valve,  link  motion  type,  and  is  lo- 
lled in  a   horizontal   position   under  the 
aboard.     The  drive  is  from  the  engine 
t  tiic  cocmlershaft  by  a  heavy  roller  chain; 


from  this  countershaft  to  each  rear  wheel 
by  separate  chains.  The  driving  wheels 
are  equipped  with  double  acting  brakes, 
which  arc  applied  by  a  ratchet  lever. 
Steam  water  and  steam  air  pumps,  force 
draft  and  siphon  Klingcr  water  gauge,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  operator,  and  posi- 
tive cylinder  lubrication  are  provided. 
Wheel  steering  and  a  small  wheel  to  con- 
trol the  throttle,  connected  to  a  shaft  run- 
ning through  the  steering  wheel  post,  arc 
employed.  The  steam  air  and  water  pumps, 
as  well  as  force  draft  and  siphon,  gasoline 
and  auxiliary  throttle,  reverse  and  by-pass, 
are  directly  in  front  of  and  within  reach  of 
the  operator. 

Firing  is  done  in  front  of  the  carriage. 
The  burner  is  of  .20  inches  diameter  and  has 
three  mixing  tubes. 

The  wheels  are  of  the  artillery  pattern, 
30  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  shod  with 
3V2  inch  detachable  tires.  The  tonneau 
seats  arc  removable. 

The   "Reading"   is  a  machine   weighing 


The  Electrical    Exhibits. 

By  Harry  E.  Dey. 

I  have  been  asked  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  the  electrical  novelties  at  the 
Show,  and  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  do  the 
subject  justice,  as  this  branch  has  very  few 
striking  changes,  the  exhibit  being  in 
many  ways  a  duplicate  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  Gasoline  has  been  taking 
great  strides  while  the  electric  has  been 
pegging  along  at  the  same  old  gait,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  electric  was 
born  fully  developed,  due  to  previous  ex- 
perience with  trolley  cars,  which  only  re- 
quired slight  modifications  to  adapt  it  for 
automobiles,  the  only  factor  lacking  for 
perfect  success  being  a  satisfactory  battery. 
Edison  had  his  latest  on  exhibition,  and 
promised  limited  deliveries  in  the  early 
spring.  If  this  battery  will  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
electric  vehicle  history.  It  has  not  the 
long  distance  capacity   we   would  like   to 
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Meteor  Steam  Tonkeau. 


about  1,100  pounds,  having  a  dos-a-dos 
seat  and  a  body  with  box  front,  with  am- 
ple space  for  carrying  parcels,  etc.  The 
engine  is  of  4.^^  horse  power,  with  slide 
valves  and  link  motion,  and  is  geared  3  to 
I.  The  boiler  (16  inches  diameter)  has  346 
copper  flues  and  50  square  feet  of  heating 
surface.  Wood  or  wire  wheels,  30  inches 
in  diameter,  with  3  inch  single  or  double 
tube  tires,  are  furnished.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  forced  draft  steam  siphon, 
steam  air  pump,  two  gasoline  tanks  with  8 
gallons  capacity  each,  a  32  gallon  water 
tank,  ratchet  brake,  etc. 

The  R.  M.  Model  weighs  850  pounds, 
has  a  long  wheel  base,  artillery  wood 
wheels  (28  inches  in  diameter)  and  3  inch 
detachable  tires,  slide  valves,  a  link  mo- 
tion engine  of  414  horse  power  and  16  inch 
boiler.  The  body  has  a  boot  in  front  The 
equipment  includes  an  8  gallon  gasoline 
tank,  a  36  gallon  water  tank,  steam  air 
pump,  forced  draft  and  siphon,  Kllnger  wa- 
ter gauge. 


see  for  its  bulk  and  weight;  in  fact  no 
more  than  some  lead  batteries,  but  it 
is  claimed  to  last  as  long  as  the  vehicles, 
and  also  not  to  diminish  in  capacity.  They 
are  also  apparently  strong,  neat  and  acces- 
sible, but  as  they  have  been  described  so 
often  I  will  not  consume  space  here  in  a 
detailed  description.  The  set  on  exhibition 
was  composed  of  six  crates,  containing  six 
cells  each,  or  thirty-six  cells  all  told,  with 
a  capacity  of  200  watt  hours  per  cell,  or  a 
total  of  7,200  watt  hours.  The  weight  was 
18  pounds  per  cell,  which  would  be  a  total 
of  648  pounds  without  crates,  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  700  pounds  gross.  The 
dimensions  of  each  crate  were  24x6543^x4^ 
inches  high  over  all  connections. 

BAKER     MOTOR    VEHICLE    COMPANY. 

The  Baker  Company  showed  two  new 
styles,  one  being  a  doctor's  phaeton,  with 
the  same  electrical  and  mechanical  features 
as  their  standard  type.  I  understand  they 
are  working  on  a  bevel  gear  drive  which 
has  thus  far  given  very  pleasing  results. 
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THE   KLECTRiC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 
showed  samples  of  their  automobile  battery 
plates,  separators  and  complete  cells,  in- 
cluding some  special  ignition  sets  of  three 

cells. 

THE  WESTINGUOUSE  COMPANY. 

The  Westinghou.se  Company  exhibited  a 
30  volt  bail  bearing  motor  for  vehicles 
weighing  from  800  to  2,000  pounds:  its  speed 
is  1.700  revolutions  per  minute;  also  an  80 
veil  low  speed  plain  bearing  motor,  espe- 
cially suited  for  direct  chain  drive  for  ve- 
hicles with  single  equipment,  1,500  to  1.800 
pounds,  and  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  with 
double  equipment :  also  a  75  volt  medium 
speed  plain  bearing  motor  for  6.000  to  10,- 
000  pounds  double  equipment,  and  a  40 
volt  plain  bearing  motor,  speed  1,600  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  for  vehicles  weighing 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds.  They  also  showed  spe- 
cial charging  panels  witli  grid  type  rheo- 
stats, controllers,  etc. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CONTRACT  COMPANY. 

The  Electric  Contract  Company  exhibited 
Williams'  induction  coils  with  platinum  ir- 
idium contacts;  Jones'  speedometers,  dry 
batteries,  spark  plugs,  various  kind  of  small 
lamps,  including  one  for  illuminating  Jones' 
speedometer,  and  a  special  wire  terminal. 

THE  ALTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

The  Auto  Supply  Company  exhibited 
Rousseau's  "Ideal"  electric  automobile  bell, 
which  has  been  described  in  a  past  issue  of 
The  Horseless  Age. 

c   f.  sputdorf. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  exhibit  of  coils 
Mr.  Splitdorf  showed  a  very  high  frequency 
one,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  high 
note  that  the  spark  produces.  He  also  at- 
tracted attention  from  all  parts  of  the  Gar- 
den by  sparking  a  large  coil,  the  noise  of 
which  could  be  heard  above  that  of  the 
band  in  all  parts  of  the  hall. 

THE  DAYTON   ELECTRICAL    MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Mr.  Apple,  of  the  Dayton  Company,  ex- 
hibited his  igniting  dynamos  with  a  new 
style  internal  governor.  He  also  showed 
the  King  automatic  spark  timer  and  com- 
rautaior,  and  the  Lehman  spark  plug, 
which  has  recently  been  improved. 

POST    A    LESTER. 

A  very  neat  little  igniting  dynamo  was 
exhibited  by  Post  &  Lester,  the  weight  of 
which  is  less  than  11  pounds  and  is  claimed 
to  generate  75  watts  continuously  and  to 
stand  short  overloads  of  several  hundred 
per  cent.  The  commutator  has  twenty-four 
segments,  and  the  machine  appears  to  be  a 
conscientiously  constructed  piece  of  mech- 
anism. 

THE   RAINIER  COMPANY. 

In  addition  to  various  electrical  trucks 
the  Rainier  Company  exhibited  the  Ncftcl 
combination  electric-gasoline  tonneau. 
This  machine  is  of  the  "central  station" 
type,  having  a  standard  gasoline  engine 
and  dynamo  under  the  bonnet  which  gen- 
erates the   current  to  drive   the   two   elec- 
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trie  motors  mounted  on  the  rear  axle.  A 
storage  battery  in  parallel  with  the  system 
serves  to  start  the  engine  and  hold  up  the 
speed  on  hills,  takmg  care  of  the  overload, 
and  also  to  propel  the  machine  short  dis- 
tances in  case  the  engine  gets  "balky." 

I  am  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  electric  motors  on  the  rear  axle,  if 
Fournier  should  ever  attempt  to  drive  the 
machine.  I  believe  this  system  is  better 
adapted  to  the  light  runabout  type,  and 
for  the  heavy  vehicles  the  type  where  the 
dynamo  is  alternately  dynamo  and  motor, 
according  to  the  load.  In  that  case  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  change  gear,  and  is 
as  well  suspended  and  protected  as  the  en- 
gine. In  cither  system  the  battery  suspen- 
sion is  quite  a  problem  lor  a  touring  ve- 
hicle, takmg  "thank  ye  ma'ams"  at  30  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  first  system,  however,  the 
battery  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  while 
ihe  self  starting  feature  and  some  of  the 
hill  climbing  power  are  lost,  the  electric 
sy.>item  will  ^till  act  as  a  change  gear,  giv- 
mg  large  torque  with  low  speed,  and  vice 
versa. 

ELECTRIC   VEHICLE   CXJMPANY. 

The  Columbia  people  showed  a  new  light 
electric  runabout,  a  special  service  wagon, 
a  hansom,  an  insidu  operated  doctor's 
coupe  and  a  truck,  in  the  line  of  new 
models. 

AJAX. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  the  Ajax.  an  elec- 
tric vehicle,  similar  to  the  Baker  runa- 
bout, but  I  should  judge  somewhat 
heavier. 

THE  GOODSON  ELECTRIC  IGNITION  iOMPANY. 

The  Goodson  Company  showed  their  pat- 
ent magneto  and  spark  plug,  described,  1 
believe,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Horseless  Age.  It  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
genious, and,  I  should  judge,  practical 
machine. 

THE    NATIONAL    CARBON     COMPANY. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  exhibited 
the  Columbia  dry  cells,  the  Rex  closed 
circuit  cells,  also  primary  anU  jump  spark 
coils,  one  style  of  the  former  being  metal 
encased. 

THE     NATIONAL     MfXrOR     VEHICLE    CX)MPANY. 

The  National  Company  showed  their  reg- 
ular line  of  electric  vehicles,  which  are 
made  in  a  considerable  number  of  styles. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY. 

The  exhibit  of  Waverley  electrics  was 
quite  complete,  the  runabout,  tonneau  and 
surrey  models  being  shown. 

THE  CENTAUR    MOTOR    VEHICLE   COMPANY. 

The  exhibit  of  this  company  was  located 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  restaurant,  and 
would  perhaps  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  some  visitors  had  not  the  very  lumi- 
nous and  audible  display  of  Fournier,  who 
occupied  a  stand  right  opposite,  drawn  them 
to  that  comer.  The  Centaur  exhibit  com- 
prised a  number  of  their  runabouts,  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  number  of  The  Horse- 
less Ace. 
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PARTS  EXHIBITS. 

A.    B.    FUNKE^ 

of  New  York,  made  a  display  of  a 
variety    of   imported    horns,   among 
there  were  several  novelties,  such   a 
bellows  and  double  horns.     Twelve 
ent  styles  of  automobile  lamps  were 
ited.    A  novelty  was  the  acetylene  gu 
with   candle   attachment.      Whenever 
desired  to  use  the  lamp  for  signal  pu 
only  the  acetylene  burner  is  unscrew* 
the  candle  attachment   is   inserted, 
out   of   use  the   candle  or   acetylene 
held  securely  by  clamps  to  its  lamp.  6 
of    sight.    The    accompanying    itlusi 
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Baldwin  Spark  Plug. 

shows  the  Baldwin  spark  plug  which, 
said,  is  not  aflFected  by  oil  or  j^oot. 
are  no  platinum  points;  one  of  the  ter 
is    provided    with    a    head.     The    ot! 
formed  by   the   metal   base  of   the   pi 
shown.     A  coiled  spring  takes  up  tl 
pansion  of  the  rod  terminal  and  also 
the  nuts  under  tension.     Some  of  the 
on   exhibition   were   provided   with  i 
rubber     dust    guard.     Among     the 
com   gasoline   motors    shown    were 
horse    power    double    cylinder,    a    7 ' 
power  single  cylinder,  a  5  horse  powt 
a  2l^  and  1^4  horse  power  air  cooled 
motors. 

THE    R.     E,     DIETZ     COMPANY, 

of  New  York,  exhibited  a  large  num 
kerosene  and  acetylene  lamps,  such  a 
lights,  side  lights,  tail  lamps,  etc. 
"Regal"  oil  lamp  is  now  equipped  wl 
tings  that  will  go  over  a  round  or  I 
long  bracket.  The  oil  reservoir  ^ 
held  by  a  spring  clip,  so  that  it  < 
drop  off  and  get  lost  on  the  road.  J 
product  is  the  "Masterpiece"  Ice) 
headlight.  It  has  a  parabolic  rd 
which  is  removable  to  facilitate  c\t 
A  pinhole  in  the  reflector  admits  lif 
the  red  glass  in  the  back.  Between  t 
flector  and  the  red  glass  a  funnel  of  c 
is  interposed.  Its  object  is  to  dist 
the  rays  evenly  over  the  glass. 

The  "Lucifer"  acetylene  gas  lamp> 
other  new  lamp  with  a  number  of  fe 
that  the  makers  claim  to  have  origj 
They  have  termed  their  system  ol 
"capillary  film  feed."  because  the  wal 
tacks  the  carbide  from  a  large  surfao 
aluminum  parabolic  reflector  of  7  j 
diameter  is  used.  It  is  readily  ^c^^ 
and  the  focus,  it  was  said,  is  accfl 
placed  and  adjustable.  The  lower  p 
the  lamp  can  be  removed  with  one 

STANDARD   WELDING  COMPANY. 

One  of  the  niost  interesting  exhibit! 
a  practical  standpoint  was  that  of  the  J 
ard  Welding  Company.  The  i 
welds  shown  indicate  the  great  pot 
ties  of  this  process.    A  crank 
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up  of  separate  parts  electrically  welded  to- 
gether, when  tested,  fractured  between  the 
welds,  which  gave  no  indication  of  having 
suffered  under  the  strain.  It  is  stated  that 
crank  shafts  for  multiple  cyhnder  engines 
cac  be  made  in  this  way  which  will  be 
equal  in  every  respect  to  solid  forgings  at 
z  much  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  An  electric  weld,  when  filed  into, 
shows  a  perfectly  solid  and  homogeneous 
union. 

This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  steel 
•tided  rims  of  extreme  accuracy,  both  as 
to  size  and  section,  the  final  rolling  into 
shape  being  done  after  the  welding,  there 
being  no  subsequent  processes  to  aiTcct  the 
nm. 

Cincher  and  single  lube  rims  are  made 
ID  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  manufacturers 
claim  to  be  the  only  makers  of  steel 
ctmcber  rims  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Standard  Com- 
pany to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  joint- 
Ins  chassis  frames  of  all  sizes,  with  spring 
brackets,  etc,  welded  on.  Standard  tapered 
channels  can  be  cut  in  the  middle  and 
lengthened  or  shortened  to  suit  any  re- 
qoircment. 
Tttt  CHAMPION     MAKUPACTtJRING    COMPANY, 

of  Brookl)-n,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
planeury  transmission  gears  as  well  as  un- 
Awemhied  parts  to  show  their  construction. 
The  three  sizes  shown  constitute  the  com- 
pany's product  and  are  intended  for  5,  10 
and  15  horse  power  motors. 
At  the  booth  of  the 

AUTO  SUPPLY   COMPANY, 

of  New  York,  an  assembled  gasoline  car 
was  on  exhibition.    It  was  equipped   with 
a  single  cylinder  vertical  motor,  located  un- 
4er  a   bonnet    in    front,    artillery    wheels, 
wheel   steering  device  and  a  touring  body 
»ith  individual  seats.  This  company  makes 
specialty     of    bodj'     manufacture.     The 
chanisra  of  this  vehicle  is  strong  enough 
to  permit  the  installation  of  a  double  cylin- 
(4^ix4^    inches)   engine   of   14  horse 
»er.    A  vertical  motor  of  this  type  with 
KtMde  Hywheel.  dished  to  admit  a  conical 
utch,    was     shown    at    this    stand.     The 
cranW  case  of  this  engine  was  of  aluniinoid. 
Tvo  single  cylinder  horizontal   motf)rs  of 
f^  and  9  horse  power,  respectively,  were 
hoDin  loo.    The  former  had  a  bore  of  4j4 
nchcs  and  a  6  inch  stroke,  while  the  latter 
ttd  a  bore  of  5V2  inches  and  6  inch  stroke. 
1  both  cases  the  frames  were  of  the  en- 
typc.     The  larger  motor  had  a  mc- 
aically   operated    inlet    valve.      A    three 
rtylinder   V'ogel    steam    engine,    which    was 
'  Wly  described   in   a  recent   issue  of  The 
l'HoucL£ss  .\ge,  constituted  another  exhibit. 
!  The  shding  gear  device  that  this  concern  is 
now  marketing  had  an  aluminoid  case  and 
»is  of  the  three  forward  and  one  reverse 
*peed  t>'pe.    On  the  high  speed  the  drive  is 
"fircct.    The  gears  were  cut  in  such  a  way 
*hat  they  "telescope"  into  each  other  with- 
cesiive  noise.     Other  products  on  ex- 
n  at  this  stand  were  two  tubular  run- 
ning gears,  a   flanged  radiator  of  the  coil 
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Whitney  Wizard  Chain  and  Sprocket. 

(Referred  to  in  last  i&suc.) 


variety,  float  feed  carburetors,  a  circulating 
pump  and  a  spur  gear  differential. 

THE    HYATT   ROLLER   BEARING   COMPANY, 

Harrison,  N.  J.,  exhibited  a  large  variety 
of  its  hollow  coiled  rollers  and  a  number 
of  bearings  that  were  equipped  with  them. 
A  rear  axle  of  the  Oldsmobile  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  was  also  shown.  The  roll- 
ers are  wound  cold  into  the  shape  of  a 
helix  and  are  of  tool  steel.  To  demon- 
strate the  flexibility  of  these  rollers  the 
manufacturers  displayed  a  large  sign  .ill 
the  letters  of  which  were  made  up  out  of 
their  rollers,  which  were  bent  cold  by 
hand  and  tacked  to  the  board. 

A  large  assortment  of  cold  drawn  steel 
tubing  was  exhibited  by  the 

SHELBY   STEEL  TUBE  COMPANY, 

Shelby,  Ohio.  It  comprised  not  only 
tubes  of  circular  cross  section,  but  various 
sizes  of  tubes  of  'an  oblong  and  square 
section.  A  number  of  coils  were  placed 
on  exhibition  by  the  company.  They  were 
of  a  suitable  size  to  be  employed  as  super- 
heating tubes  or  for  a  similar  purpose. 

GRAY   ft   DAVIS, 

of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  made  an  exhibition 
of  their  acetylene  gas  headlights^  oil  side 
lamps,  oil  tail  lamps  and  generators  in- 
tended for  lamps  not  equipped  with  an  in- 
tegral generator. 

THE    AMERICAN    COIL    COMPANY, 

West  Somcrville,  Mass.,  placed  various 
current  generators,  spark  plugs  and  pocket 
ammeters  on  exhibition.  The  company  has 
brought  out  nn  automatic  spark  coil  which 


operates  both  as  a  vibrator  and  a  plain 
coil.  When  starting  up  it  acts  as  a  vi- 
brator, giving  a  shower  of  sparks.  When 
the  motor  attains  a  certain  speed  it  auto- 
matically changes  to  a  plain  coil  and  gives 
a  single  make  and  break  spark.  The 
sparking  device  must  be  of  the  short  con- 
tact quick  break  type.  Another  new  prod- 
uct of  the  company's  is  the  '*Little  Won- 
der" dynamo,  which  was  on  exhibition, 
too.  In  the  base  of  the  generator  a  stor- 
age system  is  provided,  so  that  batteries 
are  not  required  to  start  with.  For  use  at 
a  speed  oi  over  2,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute a  governor  is  fitted.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  dynamo  can  furnish  current  for  two  to 
three  small  lights  at  the  same  time  that  it 
furnishes  current  to  the  coil.  A  protecting 
cap  was  exhibited,  which  is  intended  as  a 
cover  for  spark  plugs  in  wet  weather  and 
obviates  short  circuits. 

WESTON -MOTT. 

Automobile  wheels,  both  wood  and  wire, 
of  all  sizes  were  shown  by  the  Wcsion-Mott 
Company,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  and  also  sepa- 
rate hubs,  rims,  spokes,  bearings,  steering 
knuckles,  etc.,  in  great  variety.  One  of  the 
main  features  at  this  space  was  a  special 
tubular  rear  axle  with  VA  or  1%  inch 
driving  axle,  2j4  inch  ten  gauge  tube,  geir 
case  for  gear  of  any  size,  four  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  with  rollers  2j^  inches  long  and 
phosphor  bronze  thrust  collars,  trussed  for 
both  weight  and  chain  pull.  The  hubs  are 
secured  by  keying  and  also  a  steel  pin  pass- 
ing through  t>oih  hub  and  axle.  A  front 
a.xle    complete,    with    knuckles    and    hubs, 
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The  Whitlock  Radiator. 
makes   a    suitable   mate   for   the   rear   axle, 
and  lire  tnakers  give  ihc  names  of  several 
prominent    automobile    manufacturers    who 
have  adopted  the  set  as  their  standard. 

CHARLES    E.    MILLER's 

exhibit  was  extremely  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, including  everything  an  automobilist 
could  want,  excepting  a  complete  automo- 
bile. Imported  horns  were  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and  ihc  assortment  shown  was  a 
very  full  one.  The  Elgin  adj  ustable  alligator 
wrench  was  a  specialty,  and  so  was  the  Locb 
rotary  circulating  pump,  which  was  shown 
in  operation.  Rutenber  motors.  P.  Forg's 
burners,  boilers,  generators,  sprockets, 
chains;  the  Apple  igniting  dynamos;  mo- 
tor castings  and  parts;  goggles  imported 
from  Germany;  automobile  clothing;  elec- 
trical apparatus;  lubricants,  and  the  num- 
berless other  articles  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  automobilist's  wants  were  all  there,  and 
made  up  a  fine  exhibit.  The  Fox  valvcless 
engine  was  shown  running  under  steam. 

THE   WHITLOCK    COIL   PIPE   COMPANY, 

of  Hartford.  Conn.,  exhibited  coiled  radi- 
ators with  fluted  disks.  The  tubing  of  the 
radiators  shown  was  of  copper  or  of  brass, 
and  the  disks  were  of  hard,  stiff  copper 
and  had  an  outside  diameter  of  x^  inches. 
A  novelty  is  the  company's  new  honeycomb, 
or  cellular,  radiator,  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Sheets  of  thin 
copper  of  a  width  of  about  4  inches  are 
bent   zigzag   and    soldered    together.    Two 
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sheets  thus  make  a  tube  which  is  soldered 
to  the  lower  and  upper  headers.  A  hub  ex- 
tends through  the  radiator  and  surrounds 
the  starting  crank  shaft.  This  hub  is  hol- 
low and  is  soldered  to  those  tubes  which  it 
intercepts  so  that  water  flows  through 
them,  too.  The  inner  section  of  the  tube 
is  about  J-'bx4  inches.  To  the  slow  cir- 
culation, the  thin  sheets  of  water  and  the 
large  radiating  surface  the  manufacturers 
attribute  the  efficiency  of  this  cooler.  The 
radiating  surface  is  approximately  80  square 
feet  in  the  radiator  shown,  which  with  a 
suitable  fan  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cooling 
the  water  of  a  20  horse  power  motor. 
At  the  booth  of  the 

BALDWIN    CHAIN    COMPANY, 

of  Worcester,  Mass.,  all  the  different  styles 
of  chains  manufactured  by  this  company 
were  displayed.  The  tensile  stress  of  the 
lightest  chain  shown  is  1,500  pounds,  while 
that  of  the  heaviest  chain  is  25,000  pounds. 
It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  company's 
xj^  inch  roller  chains  has  been  in  service 
for  7,000  miles  and  is  still  in  use.  The 
Baldwin  20  horse  power  muffler  was  also 
shown. 

THE     AMEIUCAN     ROLLER     BEARING     COMPANY, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  exhibited  roller  bearings 
for  J^ — V/i  inch  axle  ends.  A  number  of 
standard  hubs  were  shown,  as  well  as  hubs 
for  the  Midglcy  tubular  wheels. 

E.   J.    WILUS> 

of  New  York,  made  a  display  of  automo- 
bile supplies  and  sundries,  such  as  horns, 
dry  ceil  batteries,  lamps,  headlights,  car- 
buretors, tires,  pneumatic  oil  cans,  leather 
clothing  for  motorists,  etc.  The  spark 
plug  "Bougie  Herz"  was  shown  in  opera- 
lion.  A  handsome  trailer  of  wicker  work, 
for  use  in  connection  with  motor  cycles,  the 
new  Merkel  motor  bicycle  and  the  Warner 
differential  gear  were  displayed  also.  De- 
scriptions of  the  latter  two  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

THE    MIDGLEY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Columbus.  Ohio,  exhibited  some  of  its 
"Chariot"  type  of  tubular  steel  wheels. 
One  of  them  was  provided  with  lugs 
through  which  the  bolts  that  hold  the  large 
sprocket  in  place  are  put.    The  hubs  of  the 


Figs,  i  and  2. — Goodson  Magneto. 


WhitijOck    Coil   Radiator. 

wheels  shown  were  of  stamped  steel  and 
were  brazed  to  the  spokes.  Any  make  .>f 
bearing  may  be  employed  with  these  hubs. 
It  was  stated.  The  makers  claimed  that 
their  wheels  are  lighter  than  wood  wheels 
of  a  given  size. 

THE  ELECTWC  CONTRACT  COMPANY, 

of  New  York,  displayed  various  novelties, 
such  as  its  "Evening  Star  Flashlight/'  wire 
terminals,  *'E.  R.  G."  dry  cell  batteries, 
gauge  glass  lights  and  a  light  which  is 
provided  with  a  bracket  intended  for  the 
Jones  "Speedometer.** 

THE    BROWN-LIPE    GEAR    COMPANY^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  had  eight  different  styles 
and  sizes  of  balance  or  equahzing  gears  on 
exhibition.  All  of  them  were  of  the  spur 
gear  type  and  in  most  cases  were  Btted 
with  sprockets.  The  company  is  now 
placing  a  differential  on  the  market  which 
is  equipped  with  a  bevel  gear  and  pinion, 
and  is  intended  for  bevel  gear  driven  ma- 
chines. A  wheel  steering  mechanism  was 
also  shown. 
At  the  booth  of  the 

TIMKEN    ROLLER   BEARING    AXLE   COMPANY, 

Canton.  Ohio,  rear  "live"  axles  with  Tim- 
ken  conical  roller  bearings,  stamped  steel 
hubs  for  wood  or  tubular  wheels  and  wood 
wheels  were  displayed.  The  company  ma- 
chines steering  knuckles  to  fit  its  bearings 
and  is  marketing  an  artillery  wheel  of  its 
own  make. 

THE  LINDSAY-RUSSELL  COMPANY 

(formerly  the  Lindsay  Automobile  Coin- 
pany),  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  rig 
with  body,  with  wheel  steering  device. 
but  without  power  equipment.  Another 
similar  rig  was  fitted  up  with  an  electric 
motor  hung  from  the  running  gear  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motor's  shaft  was  located 
at  right  angles  to  the  axles.  The  drive  was 
by  bevel  gears.  A  specialty  of  this  con- 
cern's arc  equalizing  gears  driven  by  her- 
ring bone  gears.  The  pinions  are  of  stctl 
and  the  large  gears  of  the  differential  drum 
of  bronze  in  Ihc  samples  shown.  A  feature 
of  this  exhibit  was  differential  cases  <*f 
Whitcly  "Crown  Steel"  and  tubular  rear 
axles,  the  tubes  of  which  were  secured  to 
their  fittings  without  brazing.  A  454  horse 
power  i4y2X$l4  inches)  single  cylinder 
horizontal  gasoline  motor  formed  part  of 
the  display. 

THE      STANDARD      ANTI-nUCTION      EQUIPMENT 
COM  PANY, 

of  New  York,  exhibited  several  "Empire" 
ball  bearings  and  "Be-No-Ca"  cushion  tires. 
The  latter  are  made  in  the  following  sizes: 
28x234.  30x3^5.  28x3  and  30x3  inches. 
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tOSEPB    DIXON    CftUCIBI^    COMPAKY, 

lity,  N.  J.,  had  cans  of  its  various 
ing  graphite  compounds  and  "No. 
kphtte.  as  well  as  its  pipe  joint  com- 
ID  exhibition.  The  family  of  lubri- 
iompounds  is  composed  of  Dixon's 
f  greases,  "Graphitoleo"  and  Dix- 
MOr  chain  compound..  The  latter 
oduccd  but  recently.  It  consists  of 
it  lubricating  graphite  and  mineral 
Kmal  materials  and  is  marketed  in 
>blong    cakes    of    about    3    pounds 

OOSON    ELECTRIC     ICNmON     COMPANY, 

Evidence,     R,     I.,    exhibited    at    the 

me  of  their  magneto  generators  for 

purposes   and   tlie   accompanying 

ly  operated  spark  plug.     Draw- 

thcse  two  devices  are  shown  hcre- 

igs.  I  and  2  represent  a  side  and 

ation  of  the  magneto  respectively. 

3  a  section  and  two  end  views  of 

The   magneto   is   of   the   usual 

fction  with  laminated  field  magnets 

armature  enclosed.    On  one  end  of 

lature  shaft  is  supported  a  sprocket 

K,  which  is  loosely  supported  upon 

iL    Outside  the  sprocket  a  disk  B 

S  to  the  shaft,  this  disk  being  pro- 

rith  a  crank  pin  C  and  a  ratchet  ar- 

mi  by  which  the  disk  and  the  shaft 

rotated  from  the  sprocket  for  a  cer- 

rt  of  revolution  and   then   released 

nn.     From  the  armature  casing  of 

fncto  rises  a  strong  bracket  D,  the 

^d  of  which  forms  a  bearing  for  a 

\  supporting   a    guiding   sleeve, F. 

Ii  this  guiding  sleeve  pases  a  tubu- 

G  which   has   bearing  connection 

crank  pin  C.    The  rod  G  is  sur- 

by  a  strong  coiled  spring  H.   The 

A  is  driven  from  the  engine  by 

of  a  chain.     It  engages  the  crank 

at  a  certain  part  of  its  revolution 

ate«   the   same   and   the    armature 

ftbc  pressure  of  the  spring  H.   When 

k  pin   C   reaches   the  highest  pari 

urse  the  crank  disk  is  tripped,  and 

rgy   stored   up    in    the    spring    H 

bhe  armature  to  move  ahead  in  ad- 

bf  the   sprocket,   at    a   high   speed, 

nduccs  a  current  impulse  of  sufh- 

tenaity  to  give  a  hot  spark  in  the 

L     The  armature  of  the   magneto 

me  revolution  tor  every  spark  pro- 

md  requires  no  commutator.     The 

.  depending    from    the   top   of   the 

D  serves  the  purpose  of  lubricat- 

Itripping  mechanism. 

plug  consists   of  a   metal   base    A 

liich  a  double  pole  electric  magnet 

tened.    To  the  poles  of  this  magnet 

id  an  armature  C,  an  extending  arm 

h  forms  the  movable  electrode  of 

%.    This  electrode  is  normally  held 

let  with  the  stationary  electrode  D 

pressure   of  the  coiled   spring   E. 

I  of  the  electromagnet  B  is  inserted 

pt  with  the  armature  of  the  mag- 

lerator,   and   when   the   impulse   of 

:enerated  by  the  magneto  rises,  the 

ie  magnet   B   becomes   strongly 


^ 


i7 


^>f 


Fig.  3. — GooDsoN  Magnetic  Spark  pLua 
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magnetized  and  attracts  the  armature  C 
against  the  pressure  of  the  spring  E,  there- 
by causing  a  break  in  the  circuit  between 
the  terminal  C  and  D  and  producing  a 
spark  which  ignites  the  mixture  in  the  cyl- 
mder.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  cur- 
rent, of  course,  ceases  to  flow,  the  mag- 
netism of  the  electromagnet  B  dies  down 
and  the  .spring  E  again  forces  the  terminal 
C  into  contact  with  the  terminal  D,  ready 
to  receive  a  new  impulse  of  current.  The 
electromagnet  is  protected  by  a  sheet 
metal  cap. 

As  the  current  impulse  is  virtually  gen- 
erated by  the  energy  stored  up  in  the 
spring,  it  is  independent  of  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  and  the  same  size  of  spark  is  ob- 
tained when  starting  the  engine  as  when 
under  normal  running* conditions. 


Tire    Exhibits. 


HARTFORD    RUBBER    WORKS    COMPANY. 

The  Hartford  single  tube  and  the  Dun- 
lop  double  tube  tires  are  both  well  known 
and  require  no  description  here.  No  ap- 
parent changeshavebeen  considered  neces- 
sary in  this  year's  product.  The  list  in- 
cludes everything  from  the  lightest  bicycle 
racing  tire  to  the  heaviest  tire  for  touring 
automobiles.  The  Turner  solid  tire  is 
also  shown  in  various  sizes. 

THE  G.  a  J.   TIRE  COMPANY 

showed  a  complete  line  of  their  detachable 
tires.  No  radical  changes  have  been 
made,  though  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  have  been  refined  and  im- 
proved. The  general  features  of  the  G.  & 
J.  tire  are  well  known. 

STANDARD    ANTl-FRlCTION    COMPANY. 

The  Be-No-Ca  tire,  better  known  as  the 
Beasley  elastic  lirt,  manufactured  by  the 
Standard  Anti-Friction  Equipment  Com- 
pany, has  a  central  cellular  air  space 
which  is  intended  to  give  sufficient  hard- 
ness to  support  a  load  without  undue 
flattening,  while  permitting  the  resiliency 
necessary  for  comfort,  without  the  use  of 
air  under  pressure.  Punctures,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  and  the  tire  can  be  used 
until  worn  out. 

THE   FtSK   RUBBER   COMPANY 

is  turning  out  a  detachable  tire  in  which  the 
air  chamber  is  entirely  above  the  clamp, 
giving  great  resiliency.  The  inner  tube 
cannot  be  pinched.  The  tire  cannot 
roll  or  creep,  and  is  easily  detached 
and  replaced,  a  wrench  being  the  only  tool 
needed,  A  special  fabric  is  used  in  Fisk 
single  tube  tires,  having  a  tough  warp  and 
a  soft  filling.    More  rubber  is  used  than  in 


last  year's  tire,  and  one  layer  less  of  fabric. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Dunlop  the 
Fisk  tire  is  the  only  detachable  tire  which 
can  be  used  in  Great  Britain,  all  others,  it 
is  stated,  infringing  the  Dunlop  patents. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

exhibited  some  very  heavy  tires,  both  solid 
and  pneumatic,  and  also  their  notched  tire, 
which  is  said  to  be  achieving  considerable 
success;  also  Goodyear  detachable  flange 
tires  and  clincher  tires.  Detail  improve- 
ments have  been  made  wherever  possible, 
though  the  main  features  remain  un- 
changed. 

THE  DIAMOND   RUBBER  COMPANY 

claim  to  liave  evolved  a  process  of  manu- 
facture whereby  sulphur  is  entirely  elimin- 
ated from  the  rubber  used  in  their  inner 
tubes,  improving  the  quality  of  the  material 
and  preventing  "bloom"  on  the  surface. 
Patches  can  be  applied  without  the  neces- 
sity of  elaborate  cleaning,  and  will  stick 
better,  owing  to  the  absence  of  "bloom"  or 
dust.  Diamond  tires  are  made  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  for  every  variety  of  use. 

THE    FIRESTONE    TIRE    AND    RUBBER    COMPANY 

make  solid  rubber  tires  only,  and  claim  su- 
periority, owing  to  the  peculiar  method  of 
manufacture.  The  tire  is  molded  in  a  12 
inch  continuous  coil  and  cut  off  to  the  re- 
quired length.  When  the  coil  is  opened  out 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  the  tread  is 
compressed,  making  the  rubber  dense,  self 
healing  when  cut  and  durable.  Side  wires 
arc  used  to  attach  these  tires,  the  wire  hold- 
ing the  tire  by  steel  crossbars  inserted  lat- 
erally near  the  inner  side  at  regular  inter- 
vals.    No  internal  wires  are  used. 

THE    METALLIC    RUBBPR    TIRE    COMPANY 

demonstrated  the  non-slipping  qualities  of 
their  tires  by  placing  two  wheels,  one  fit- 
ted with  an  ordinary  tire  and  the  other 
with  a  metallic  tire,  side  by  side  on  a 
block  of  greasy  asphalt,  pressure  being 
applied  to  the  wheels  and  handles  being 
attached  to  each  so  they  could  be  "skid- 
ded" by  hand  and  the  difference  in  the 
force  required  noted.  The  tread  of  this 
tire  is  studded  with  steel  rivets  placed 
close  together,  which  bite  into  the  road 
surface  and  prevent  slipping. 

THE    INTERN  ATI  O-NAL   A.    ft  V.   TIRE  COMPANY 

showed  pneumatic,  solid  and  cushion  tires 
for  automobiles  and  carriages.  Their  "En- 
durance Tire,"  the  air  space  in  which  is 
only  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
wall  tliickness.  is  said  by  the  makers  to  be 
as  reliable  as  a  solid  tire.  A  special  fabric 
and  method  of  manufacture  is  said  to  pre- 
vent entirely  all  injurious  friction. 
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DATA  OF  GASOLINE  CARS  AT  THE  SHOW. 


Horse  power 

Number  of  cylinders 

Bore  and  stroke 

Motor-^front  or  rear 

Engine  speed  (normal),  R.  P.  M 

Horizontal  or  vertical 

Inlet  valve— suction  or  mechanically  lifted 

Hand  or  foot  control— throttle,  adv.  spark  or  ac' 
celerator  

Governor— how  acting 

Jump  spark  or  hammer  break 

Clutch  or  sliding  gear 

Direct  drive  to  bevel  gear  on  rear  axle 

Live  rear  axle  or  solid  stationary 

Speed  changes— forward,  reverse 

Axle  bearings — front 

Axle  bearings— rear 

Frame  of  car —steel,  wdod  or  combination 

Wheel  base 

Sis*  of  tires 

Weight  of  car  complete,  with  tonnean 


Q 


i 


7 
3 

Rear. 

000 

Hor. 
op    ty\ 

Snctioa. 


^1 


10 
3 

Rear. 

900 
iDClined, 
Suction. 


Throttle  Lift'>finrt 
Spark.         valve, 


J  s. 

Clutch. 


Live. 
8-1 


Tubular. 

09 

28x8 

1,050 


H.  B. 

Clutch. 


Live. 

2  —  1 

Ball. 

Plain. 

Comb. 

87 

80x3    36x3 

Phaeton. 
8fi0 


Packard  Motor 
Car  Co. 


IS 

1 

6x6K 

Rear. 

850 

Hor. 

Suction. 

Liftofinl't 
valve 


J.  S. 
SI  G. 


JLIve. 

3  —  1 
Plain. 
Plain. 
Steel. 
88 

84x4 

Tonneau 
2.200 


85 
4 


Front. 


Vert, 

Suction. 

Accel. 
Spark. 

Lift  of  inl't 
valve. 

J.S. 

St.  d. 


e  . 
so 

13 


90 
8 


Rear. 


Hor. 
op.  cyl. 

Suction. 

Throttle 
Spark. 


Live. 

4  —  1 

Plain. 

Plain. 

Comb. 

96 

38x4 

Tonneau. 
8,500 


J.S. 
In.crt'h 


Live. 
2-1 

Ball. 

Roller. 

Steel. 

90 

82x4 

Tonn'u. 
8.100 


24 
4 

ProDt 


Vert 

Mecfa. 

Accel 
Spark> 


J   8. 
S]   G. 


StaL 
S-1 


Comb, 

90 
84xS^ 


iDtetDational  )fotor 
Cu-Co. 


24 

IS 

i 

i 

iH^H 

4)^x6^ 

Front. 

Fr^^Dt, 

MO 

900 

Vert. 

V«rt. 

Soction. 

M«E-tl. 

Accel. 
JSpark. 

A<sce». 

spark. 

Throttle. 

Throttle.! 

J.S. 

J.S. 

SI.  G. 

8,.G.     1 

Stat. 
8  —  1 
Bait. 
Ball. 
Comb.  I   Comb. 


ts 

9 

Front. 
900 

Vert, 

Uecfa. 
Acceh 


J.  S. 

SI.  G. 

Stat. 

a—  1 

Bali. 
Ball. 


Sr.at. 
3  —I 
BalL 
Ball. 
Comb. 
9^ 
Six4 


Tonneau'  ToHn*a.  iTonoeaU' 
t,800     I     1.600     I     1^00     I 
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Data  on  Qasoline  Touring:  Cars. 

By  J.  G.  Perrin. 

Believing  a  comparison  of  data  on  the 
leading  or  representative  types  of  so  called 
touring  cars,  exhibited  at  the  recent  Show, 
compiled  in  tabular  form,  would  be  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  instructive,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  following  informa- 
tion from  exhibitors  or  their  catalogues. 

Figures  lacking  are  owing  to  dearth  of 
specifications  published  in  catalogue  or  to 
lack  of  information  of  salesmen. 

Upon  analyzing  these  figures  we  find 
there  seem  to  be  two  distinctive  types  of 
touring  car,  the  lighter  car.  with  engine 
power  of  about  12  horse  power,  and  two 
cylinders,  and  the  high  powered,  high 
speed  machines  of  four  cylinder  engine  of 
24  horse  power  or  thereabouts. 

The  relation  of  bore  and  stroke  to  rated 
horse  power  varies  considerably  with  the 
different  makes.  There  were  several  ex- 
hibitors who  increased  their  figures  3  or 
4  horse  power  when  they  found  out  what 
the  other  makers  were  claiming.  Evident- 
ly the  former  rating  was  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  New  York  city  "hot  air." 

One  firm  claims  25  horse  power  for  a 
two  cylinder  engine  of  5  inch  bore  by  4/^ 
inch  stroke,  normal  speed  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  piston 


speed   of  fifteen  hundred  feet    per   minute. 

As  regards  engine  position  we  notice  a 
decided  preference  for  the  vertical  engine 
in  front.  The  American  makers  fought 
hard  against  this  public  demand,  but  prac- 
tically all  the  new  entries  into  the  manu- 
facturing business  have  adopted  this  type, 
and  many  of  the  older  makers  also.  While 
this  type  will  evidently  predominate  for 
some  time,  in  this  class  of  car.  on  account 
of  its  accessibility  and  better  disposition 
of  motor  for  tonneau  bodies,  yet  as  far  as 
smoothness  of  running  is  concerned,  no 
arrangement  could  be  more  desirable  than 
the  double  opposed  cylinder,  horizontal 
engine  used  by  several  of  the  makers  em- 
braced in  the  above  list. 

While  on  the  subject  of  accessibility,  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  the  successful  eflforts  of 
many  designers  to  make  every  part  of  their 
cars  as  easy  to  get  at  as  possible.  In  the 
Columbia  gasoline  car.  for  example,  each 
inlet  valve  cage  is  hold  in  place  by  a  screw 
cap,  with  a  mutilated  thread  (after  the 
style  of  the  breech  block  on  modern  breech 
loading  cannon),  so  that  by  an  eighth  turn 
of  said  cap.  by  means  of  a  handle  direct 
connected  to  it,  the  cage  is  released  and 
can  then  be  removed.  The  same  idea  is 
employed  on  the  spark  plugs. 

Under  the  division  of  transmission  de- 
vices the  sliding  gear  system  is  in  the  ma- 


jority, the  tendency  being  towat 
drive. 

In  this  line  the  idea  employ 
transmission  of  the  F.  I.  A.  T,  c 
ing  the  gears  always  in  mesh  a 
ing  speed,  by  means  of  internal 
panding  into  the  gear  wanted, 
gest  further  development. 

Several  of  the  lighter  touring  1 
direct  bevel  gear  drive  to  a  difTe 
a  live  axle  (after  the  style  of  th- 
Richard  car),  but  only  one  or  t\ 
used  this  arrangement  on'  thei 
machines,  claiming  the  cross  co 
with  chain  drive  on  rear  wheels 
with  solid  axle,  to  be  better  prac 
looks  true  enough,  but  the  fact 
of  the  foreign  makers  of  heavy 
adopted  it  is  indicative  of  furthe: 
ments  along  this  line.  The  h 
in  which  Edge  won  the  Gordo: 
cup  last  year  was  so  equipped. 

As  regards  wheel  bearings,  01 
lect  any  one  of  the  three  typci 
ball,  roller  or  plain — and  find  '. 
good  company.  It  is  rather  s 
however,  to  note  that  many  ' 
used  ball  and  roller  bearings 
using  the  plain.  On  account  of 
lower  coefHcient  of  friction  than 
bearing,  the  roller  bearing  t*  1 
ing,  and  it  is  hoped' 
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'icsigns  (the  Ilyait  flexible  roller  and  the 
Tirokcn    adjustable    conical    cage,    for    in- 
[ihuice)  may  prove  successes. 

The  figures  for  the  length  of  wheel  base 
^ihow  an  increase  over  last  year's  on  ac- 
count   of    the     more    comfortable    riding 
qualities  over  rough  roads,     For  the  same 
I  reason   larger  wheels  and   tires  are  being 
bt«d.  and  with  the  wood  wheel  so  far  in 
the  lead  the  wire  wheel  is  practically  ob- 
I  lolete. 

This  year's  exhibit  showed  most  of  the 
'.American  makers  employing  an  armored 
^  wood  framework  (combination  wood  and 
Reel),  bu!  the  appearance  of  a  few  for- 
eign cars,  Mors.  Mercedes  .ind  Clement, 
*^th  a  chassis  framework  of  pressed  slccl, 
•as  so  pleasing  and  the  material  so  suita- 
ble lor  the  purpose  that  it  is  safe  to  proph- 
tjy  thai  next  year's  exhibit  will  show  the 
Bujority  of  the  chassis  so  constructed. 
»pecially  if  some  enterprising  American 
Rfli  oul  tools  for  producing  such  a  girder 
tfwne,  with  necessary  connection,  for  the 
tTi'Ic  and  in  quantities. 

This  and  other  things  will  ultimately  re- 

'iill  in  dimensions   being   adopted    for   a 

Uaadard  under  body  so  that  upper  bodies 

■j  nuy  be  made  to  a  standard,  thus  decreas- 

Iting  cost  and  facilitating  assembling. 

The  jump   spark   method   of   ignition   is 
ad  by  a  safe  margin.  The  mechan- 


ical details  have  been  much  improved  by 
using  more  substantial  plugs,  better  coils 
and  mote  effectively  insulated  wire  for  the 
transmission  of  the  high  tension  current. 

In  this  connection  the  Eiseman  mag- 
neto outfit  offers  possibilities  of  disposing 
of  the  battery  entirely,  simplifying  the 
wiring  and  cheapening  the  adaptation  of 
the  jump  spark  system  to  a  multi-cylinder 
engine. 

As  regards  prices  there  is  a  large  varia- 
tion, but  a  man  is  getting  more  for  his 
money  by  getting  one  of  our  best,  high 
priced  .American  cars  than  he  would  by 
selecting  many  of  the  foreign  cars  at  the 
olttimes  inflated  values. 


A.  M.  L.'s  Annual  fleeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Motor  League  was  held  on  January  22  in 
the  Assembly  Hall,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. Isaac  S.  Potter.  New  York,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, was  elected  president.  The  other  of- 
ficers were  rc-clcctcd  as  follows:  Charles 
E.  Duryca,  Reading,  Pa.,  first  vice  presi- 
dent: W.  G.  Murray.  Chicago,  second  vice 
president;  F.  B.  Hill,  Boston,  treasurer, 
and  S.  W.  Mcrrihew,  New  York,  secre- 
tary. The  reports  of  the  various  ofhcers 
were  submitted  and  plans  were  matured 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  League. 


The  following  resolutions  were  oflfered 
and  passed: 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Connecticut  Legislature  providing  for 
the  change  of  the  speed  limit  for  automo- 
biles from  15  to  8  miles  per  hour  and  in 
other  ways  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  these  vehicles; 

Resolved.  That  this  association  express 
its  disapproval  of  the  measure  in  view  of 
the  entirely  s.itisfactory  working  of  the 
present  automobile  law,  and  use  its  best 
endeavors  to  prevent  its  passage. 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  providing  for 
a  licensing  system  for  automobilists,  who 
are  obliged  to  take  out  a  license,  undergo 
an  examination  and  pay  a  fee  of  $5; 

Resolved,  That  this  association  express 
its  disapproval  of  said  measure  and  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  its  defeat. 

It  was  ordered  that  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  drafted  and  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  these  two  States,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  League  resident  in  these 
States  be  requested  to  personally  protest 
through  their  legislators  against  the  meas- 
ures. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Show,  February  14  10  21. 
the  lime  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  an- 
nounced hereafter. 
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VIEmS    ON    Jk 

^     THE   SHOW. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  EXHIBITORS 
AND  VISITORS. 

Following  are  some  views  on  the  Show 
and  its  lessons  by  readers  of  The  Horse- 
less AgEj  manufacturers,  dealers  and  users: 

GEORGE   M.   BROWN,   OF    HARTFORD,   CX>NN., 

a  well  known  automobile  enthusiast,  was 
most  liberal  in  his  praises  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers, taking  them  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, and  was  most  positive  in  his 
belief  that  there  was  only  one  sort  of  ma- 
chine in  the  world,  and  that  was  made  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

He  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  around 
the  big  Show  and  was  sitting  in  the  Haynes- 
Apperson  booth  when  Thf.  Horseless 
Age  representative  approached  him  and 
engaged  in  a  conversation  relative  to  the 
Show.  "It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
is  the  biggest  and  the  greatest  show  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  America,"  he  said. 
"There  are  so  many  machines  in  the  field 
and  so  many  really  good  ones  that  it  is  a 
trifle  hard  for  a  man  to  decide  just  what 
particular  one  he  wants  and  to  overcome 
the  natural  desire  to  buy  them  all. 

"It  is  evident  to  one  who  has  followed 
up  automobile  improvements  closely  that 
the  younger  concerns  have  very  wisely 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  older 
ones  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  im- 
provements which  are  rapidly  becoming 
standard  on  all  machines  constructed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  older  con- 
cerns, on  the  other  hand,  have  retained  all 
that  which  was  good  on  their  previous 
models  and  spent  their  energies  on 
strengthening  the  parts  experience  and 
hard  usage  have  proven  to  be  weak,  and 
improving  small  details  such  as  will  add  to 
the  convenience  of  their  machines  rather 
than  mean  any  radical  advance  or  depar- 
ture in  the  working  parts. 

"It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  general 
designs  and  finish  of  the  American  ma- 
chines is  improving,  and  in  many  cases  is 
superior  to  the  French.  All  classes  are 
gradually  drawing  toward  th^  French  ton- 
neau  type  in  appearance,  and  getting  away 
from  the  baggy  and  clumsy  lines  which 
distinguished  and  disfigured  the  homely 
models  of  a  few  years  ago. 

"It  is  surprising  to  note  the  great  inter- 
est in  the  exhibits  displayed  by  people  who 
are  not  and  never  will  become  auto  cranks. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  at  this 
Show  that  many  people  widely  separated 
in  their  daily  endeavor  from  the  automo- 
bile field  have  been  looking  over  the  ma- 
chines technically,  and  have  become  enthu- 
siastic, in  fact  so  much  so  that  they  have 
placed  orders  for  cars,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
they  had  positively  no  idea  or  intention  of 
doing  so  when  they  first  came  into  the  ex- 
hibition. 


"I  myself  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Amer- 
ican automobile,  and  I  know  of  half  a 
dozen  American  types  that  will  give  French 
machines  of  much  greater  horse  power  and 
of  double  the  price  a  good  rub  any  day  in 
the  week.  I  have  often  done  this  myself  in 
a  10  horse  power  machine  with  a  double 
cylinder  opposed  motor,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  I  can  do  it  again. 

"The  foreign  made  machine  is  no  doubt 
preferable  to  a  certain  class,  because  the 
*  society  people  think  that  it  is  the  proper 
thing,  and  for  that  reason  will  stick  to  it  as 
long  as  the  fad  lasts.  But  as  far*  as  actual 
running  qualities  are  concerned  the  for- 
eign made  machines  are  not  at  all  superior 
to  the  American  cars,  and  as  for  paint  and 
finish,  they  are  not  in  it  at  all. 

"The  French  make  a  nice  engine;  that  is 
a  conceded  fact,  but  labor  is  cheaper  over 
there  and  they  can  afford  to  put  more  time 
on  the  fine  work.  American  workmen  can 
do  as  good  work  as  any  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  paid  more  for  it,  and  in  order  to 
compete  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
must  depend  on  machine  work  to  a  great 
extent. 

"When  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
motors — and,  after  all,  it  is  the  motor  that 
really  makes  the  machine — I  am  in  favor 
of  a  water  cooled  system.  I  would  rather 
depend  on  a  good  gear  driven  pump  any 
day  int  the  week  than  on  the  best  fan  and 
air  cooling  arrangement  ever  constructed. 
Of  course,  we  all  have  our  own  ideas  about 
these  matters,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it.  I  know  that  if  I  get  out  on  the 
road  and  my  water  heats  up  I  can  cool  it 
off  with  a  little  cold  water  and  go  on  again 
for  10  or  12  miles,  but  if  an  air  cooled  mo- 
tor gets  hot  there  is  no  telling  when  it  will 
cool  again.  I  believe  that  the  air  coled 
system  will  work  and  is  practical  when  all 
conditions  are  right  for  it,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  we  cannot  always  have  all  condi- 
tions just  right." 

Mn  Brown  realized  the  demand  for  the 
popular  priced  touring  car  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  a  year  or  so  a  machine  that 
will  meet  all  demands  would  be  put  on  the 
market. 

"This  exhibition  has  been  the  means  of 
showing  the  public  what  the  automobile 
really  is,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "and  it 
will  do  much  toward  popularizing  horse- 
less vehicles  and  making  known  the  cause 
and  effect  of  horseless  motion  among  all 
classes  of  people." 

DR.  T.   J.   MARTIN,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.   Y., 

president  of  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club, 
was  much  in  evidence  at  the  Show,  viewing 
the  various  exhibits  with  the  critical  eye  of 
an  expert,  as  his  knowledge  of  horseless 
vehicles  and  their  construction  is  large  and 
comprehensive. 

In  describing  the  Show  his  words  were: 
"The  exhibition  was  certainly  a  marvel  and 
was  an  improvement  of  lOO  per  cent,  over 
last  year's  Show.  It  plainly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  American  inventors  and 
manufacturers  intend  to  be  in  the  foremost 
ranks  in  automobile  building,  as  they  are 


in  every  other  line,  and  at  the  preset 
they  will  achieve  that  desire  before  a 
year  is  past.  It  is  purely  only  a  qt 
of  time  when  the  American  product  ^ 
as  desirable  and  as  much  sought  after 
foreign  machine,  and  a  very  short  t: 
that. 

"The  enthusiasm  of  visitors  at  the 
was  positively  remarkable  and  the  n 
of  actual  buyers  wlio  were  ready  t« 
their  orders  and  back  them  up  wit! 
deposits  was  surprising. 

"The  popular  demand  seems  to  b 
year  for  a  medium  priced  touring  k 
about  2,ooo  pounds,  and  that  mach 
being  furnished  by  a  number  of  ma 
turers.  Many  are  making  the  m 
however,  of  putting  in  motors  muc 
small  for  the  work  that  they  will  h; 
do  and  no  more  serious  mistake  tha 
could  be  made. 

"It  is  my  opinion  also,  a  mistake  t< 
struct  what  is  known  as  the  convertib 
A  machine  should  be  designed  to 
either  two  or  four  persons,  and  there  ! 
be  no  compromise  about  it. 

"When  a  machine  is  designed  to 
two  people  it  is  too  light  for  four,  ai 
mistake  of  the  dos-a-dos  seat  on  ligh 
abouts  is  testified  to  by  the  thousar 
racked  machines  to  be  found  in  all  pa 
the  country  today.  If  the  machin* 
carry  two  or  four  persons  it  is  eith< 
light  for  four  or  too  heavy  for  two  pe 

"If  a  man  wants  a  touring  car  he  ! 
buy  one  capable  of  carrying  the  numl 
people  he  intends  to  pile  into  it,  bui 
unfair  to  expect  a  machine  desig^n 
carry  two  persons  to  do  double  that  ai 
of  work,  and  it  is  rather  foolish  for  i 
facturers  to  encourage  users  to  ov\ 
their  cars  in  doing  it. 

"The  coming  machine,  I  believe,  wi 
be  fitted  with  a  high  speed  motor 
is,  one  that  turns  at  not  more  than 
revolutions  a  minute.  You  have,  no  < 
noticed  that  the  manufacturers  of  n 
that  go  faster  than  this  say  little  about 
speed,  for  the  rack  of  these  very  high  < 
means  sure  destruction  to  reciprc 
parts  and  bearings. 

"A  powerful  medium  priced  car  is 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  wan 
that  type  is  rapidly  forging  to  the 
The  Show  has  done  much  to  populai 
and  to  help  along  greatly  the  cau 
horseless  vehicles  and  their  use." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  enthus 
automobile  users  at  the  Auto  Shov 

E.    A.    FAIRCHILD^ 

a    well    known    stock    broker    and 
ber      of     the      Stock      Exchange, 
was    present   every    afternoon   and 
ing    at     Madison    Square    Garden 
Jan ua ry    17    until    the    doors    close 
the    24th.      Mr.    Fairchild    has    beet 
owner  of  half  a  dozen  machines  of  vs 
types   and   makes   and   has   thousam 
miles  of  road  experience  to  his  credi 
He   had   no   eye   for  the  imported 
and  was  wrapped  up.  heart  and  soi 
the  American  creation.     In  speaktr 
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^■bx   Horseless    Age    representative    he 
^Bud;    "There  is  no  machine  in  the  world 
^'^t    the    American    made    car.      It    beats 
them  all  every  time,  and  by  this  time  next 
year  I  firmly  bciicvc  that  the  Yankee  will 
'skin  "em  all'  with  his  automobile,  both  for 
ipccd  and  for  durability.     The  American 
I      made  machines  arc  rapidly  getting  a  name 
^vlor  themselves   and   they   stand   up   better 
■  than  the   French  cars  when   it  comes   to 
rigid  tests  and  hard  usage,  not  on  sand- 
papered roads,   but   over  cobbles   and   up 
hill  and  down. 

"There  arc  a  certain  class  of  buyers  who 
haTC  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with  and  who  want  the  French  cars 
because  society  has  decreed  that  they  arc 
the  proper  thing.  The  imported  machines, 
I  contend,  arc  not  any  better  than  those 
Toade  right  here  in  America,  and  in  many 
OSes  they  are  not  as  good. 

"We  do  nothing  but  talk  automobile  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  now,  as  things  are 
(low  and  there  is  scarcely  enough  business 
to  keep  us  out  of  mischief.  Everything  is 
American  made  machines  down  there,  and 
ihere  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in 
iivor  of  air  cooled  motors.  For  my  part, 
I  wouldn't  have  any  other,  and  I  have 
tfarncd  f*"om  experience  that  when  you 
eliminate  the  water  and  the  water  pump 
joa  do  away  with  a  great  percentage  of 
jtitomohilc  troubles. 

"I  have  toured  hundreds  of  miles  over 
all  sorts  of  roads  and  under  all  sorts  of 
weather  conditions  with  my  air  cooled 
machine,  and  I  have  yet  to  experience  a 
beaicd  cylinder.  I  cannoc  say  as  much  for 
water  cooled  machines  I  have  owned. 

"My  idea  of  a  car  for  use  on  American 

roads  is  an   air   cooled  machine   of  about 

10  horse  power,  convertible  into  either  a 

o  or  a  four  passenger  car,  capable  of  a 

ed    of    20    mile^   an    hour,    and    that 

ill  climb   ordinary  grades   on  the   high 

d. 
*lt  is  really  stirprising  at  this  Show  to 
note  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  since  last  year  both  in  finish  of 
kodics  and  more  particularly  in  finish  of 
Bichinery.  It  is  evident  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  giving  more  attention  to 
Jtrcngthening  the  small  reciprocating 
parts,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  neg- 
lected last  year.  This  is  a  big  thing,  as 
rt  will  mean  longer  life  for  the  machines 
Md  better  service  for  the  owners.  The 
ideal  car  ts  not  far  off  now,  and  before 
l»o  seasons  have  passed  I  see  no  reason, 
lodging  by  the  present  rate  of  advanc- 
fincm.  why  the  American  automobile 
'uld  not  be  the  best  in  the  world  and 
in  e\'ery  way  capable  of  supplanting  the 
and  keeping  him  supplanted." 

BENJAMIN    SMITH, 

l»tll  known  Boston  agent,  connected  with 

r  store  of  H.  B.  Shavtuck  &  Son,  and  who 

prominent    in    the    Boston-New   York 

*itest.  operating   car   B    43.   advanced    a 

tther  novel  argument,  stating  that  in  his 
nion  the  Auto  Show  was  a  most  deceiv- 
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ing  exhibition  as  far  as  the  buying  public 
was  concerned.  "There  were  a  number  of 
machines  exhibited  there  that  are  the  first 
ones  that  have  ever  l>cen  turned  out,"  he 
said.  "There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  stand  up  under  the  rigid 
test  of  everyday  road  work,  and  as  far  as  is 
known  some  of  the  manufacturers  may 
never  tvirn  out  another  car.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  way  of  making  a  concern  guar- 
antee that  it  is  all  right  and  intends  to  con- 
tinue doing  business,  but  there  are  many  so 
called  manufacturers  who  have  no  factories 
and  who  buy  their  parts  and  bodies  and  as- 
semble them  in  a  shed  somewhere. 

"The  Show  in  itself  has.  no  doubt,  been 
a  great  success  and  it  has  done  no  end  of 
good  in  popularizing  the  automobile  and 
bringing  it  into  the  limelight  of  publicity. 
The  week's  business  was  very  good  and 
many  machines  were  sold  that  perhaps 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  improvements  in  alt  the  standard  makes 
have  been  remarkable;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  American  automobile  is  fast  reach- 
ing a  position  that  will  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  foreign  made  car  in  strength, 
speed,  durability  and  grace  of  lines.  We 
are  making  the  right  effort  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  it  is  only  a  case  of  following 
the  old  motto:  'Keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
brings  success/" 

CHARLES  E.  DURVEA. 

"The  people  were  simply  hungry  for  in- 
formation. They  grabbed  for  circulars  and 
reading  matter:  last  year  we  had  to  force 
it  upon  ihcm.  The  American  type  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  I  do  not  see  so  many 
people  hanging  around  the  large  foreign 
tonncaus;  last  year  they  clustered  about 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
The  call  is  going  to  be  for  carriages,  not 
huge  road  machines.  Next  year's  business 
will  be  enormous,  limited  only  by  the  abil- 
ity to  turn  out  goods.  One  very  gratifying 
feature  is  that  the  parts  makers  are  waking 
up  in  grand  style.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  I  made  inquiries  at  the  Electrical 
Show,  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  in 
New  York,  for  a  magneto  that  would  spark 
an  automobile  engine.  They  had  nothing 
to  offer,  and  could  only  get  up  something 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  after  con 
siderable  experimenting,  which  would  cost 
me,  one  man  said,  perhaps  $500.  Today 
they  send  me  sample  magnetos  to  test,  and 
it's  much  the  same  with  other  accessories. 
I  believe  the  rush  to  put  on  mechanically 
operated  inlet  valves,  because  so  many  are 
doing  it  on  the  other  side,  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  certain  things  a  mechanically  op- 
crated  valve  will  do.  but  it  will  not  do  some 
things  the  automatic  valve  does.  I  still  be- 
lieve in  the  primary  spark,  and  the  fact  thai 
some  of  the  foreigners  are  adopting  mag- 
neto and  primary  sparks  shows  that  this 
system  will  soon  be  still  more  popular. 
The  tendency  toward  purchase  of  a  very 
light  machine  for  runabout  for  ladies  and 
children  and  for  a  run  downtown,  or  to  the 
depot,    etc.,    is    bringing    forward    the    air 
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cooled  motor,  and  we  may  look  for  consid- 
erable development  in  air  cooling  practice. 
The  talk  of  licensing  operators  of  motor 
carriages  is  all  a  farce,  except  when  applied 
to  the  very  heavy  machine.  The  automo- 
bile must  be  made  for  use  by  all  members 
of  the  family,  and  it  is  going  into  many 
families  who  cannot  stand  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  paying  for  licenses  and  other  un- 
necessary things.  Tire  makers  should  sup- 
ply corrugated  tires  for  winter  use  and  in- 
sist upon  tlic  people  using  them.  They 
are  away  ahead  of  the  smooth  tire.  What's 
the  use  of  wrapping  tires  with  rope,  etc.?- 
Use  the  corrugated  tire  and  the  'rope*  i»J 
already  there,  right  in  the  rubber" 

H.    A.    KKOX. 

"The  people  have  certainly  done  consid- 
erable reading  and  thinking  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  much  more  enlightened 
than  they  appeared  at  the  last  Show.  Es- 
pecially on  the  principles  of  the  gasoline 
car  have  they  well  posted  themselves.  This 
was  the  most  complete  Show  I  ever  attend- 
ed. Nearly  all  the  older  makes  show  genu- 
ine improvement,  but  there  has  been  a  won- 
derful advance  made  in  body  making,  both 
in  workmanship  and  style.  Some  of  the 
newer  entries  into  the  industry  show  inex- 
perience in  certain  parts  of  their  product. 
The  importance  of  air  cooling  is  appealing 
to  the  people.  Have  had  very  few  requests 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  gaso- 
line and  steam  systems.  One  very  pleasing 
feature  with  us  has  been  the  efforts  of  sat- 
isfied customers  to  sell  their  friends  ma- 
chines of  the  same  make  as  theirs.  They 
would  bring  their  friends  in  and  work  as 
hard  in  convincing  them  as  if  they  were  ob- 
taining a  commission  for  their  sale,  and  I 
will  say  that  fully  half  of  our  direct  sales 
have  been  made  through  the  influence  of 
these  customers.  One  thing  I  have  partic- 
ularly noticed  is  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple who  road  the  automobile  press.  Fre- 
quently I  have  quoted  something  from  the 
columns  of  The  Horseless  Age,  only  to 
fine  that  it  had  already  been  noticed  by  my 
hearer." 

E.    A.    GILMORE. 

"I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  such  a  large 
display;  am  much  surprised  at  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  both  in  mechanism  and 
body  building.  A  feature  was  the  great  in- 
terest the  people  took  in  everything;  they 
stopped  to  ask  questions  instead  of  passing 
by.  I  am  afraid  the  late  comers  did  not  secure 
machines;  the  business  that  was  done  there 
was  enormous.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  New  England  States  furnished  the 
largest  number  of  visitors  to  the  Show.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  gasoline  show." 

PARK    DENSMORE. 

"This  Show  illustrated  the  greatest  and 
most  rapid  advance  in  an  industry  that  ha<i 
ever  been  seen.  In  the  mechanisms  exhib 
ited  there  was  embodied  a  degree  of  eflfi- 
ciency  that  could  not  have  been  realized  a 
year  ago. 

"In  matters  of  detail  and  general  equip- 
ment,   the    showing    made    waa    more    like 
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that  of  an  industry  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence ten  times  as  long  as  the  automobile 
industry. 

"A  like  advance  in  another  year  seems 
hardly  conceivable,  but  there  arc  a  great 
number  of  master  minds  working  on  tlic 
problems  and  results  can  only  be  awaited." 

H.    DARTOL   BRAZIER. 

"Another  demonstration  of  mechanical 
progress;  another  stone  in  the  arch  of  suc- 
cess. From  what  was  shown  at  this  ex- 
hibit, it  will  be-  but  a  short  time  before 
American  builders  will  have  no  peers  in 
the  automobile  business.  Shipments  of 
carriages  to  the  other  side  arc  on  the  in- 
crease. 

"The  criticism  is  often  made  that  Amer- 
ican makers  copied  many  valuable  points 
from  the  French  builders.  It  is  pardona- 
ble to  copy  a  good  thmg.  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  parts  de- 
veloped by  the  American  manufacturers 
show  great  superiority  for  American  road?. 
Many  intending  purchasers  with  plenty  of 
money,  while  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  and  mechanical  details  of  a 
$2.ooo  or  $3,000  American  car.  passed  it  by 
on  liie  ground  that  it  "had  not  been  as 
thoroughly  tested  out  as  ihe  foreign  pro- 
ductions." and  finally  purchase  a  foreign 
car  o£  the  same  power  at  from  $6,000  to 
$S,ooo.  One  thousand  dollars  would  have 
been  ample  to  remedy  any  defects  that 
might  have  developed  in  the  American  car. 
which  would  make  its  total  cost  less  ihan 
half  of  that  they  paid  for  the  foreign  car, 
and  the  chances  are  that  under  the  severe 
conditions  imposed  by  our  American  roads 
the  foreign  car  will  need  the  most  money 
for  repairs.  A  little  more  support  extend- 
ed to  the  American  builder  will  soon  put 
our  vehicles  well  in  the  lead.  Viewed  finan- 
cially and  in  the  number  of  visitors,  the 
show  was  a  huge  success." 

GEORGE  H.   BROWN,  CLEVELAND. 

"A  very  successful  Shoy.  Great  deal  of 
improvement  to  be  seen  in  all  kinds  of 
cars.  Big  cars  seemed  to  be  in  more  favor 
than  medium  weight  cars  for  louring  pur- 
poses. Wood  wheels  have  the  call.  Peo- 
ple have  taken  to  the  gasoline  rig.  and 
tliere  is  very  little  talk  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  difTerenl  motive   powers." 

GEORGE    W.    CONDON.    NEWARK,    X.    J. 

"It  was  certainly  a  great  Shijw.  The 
tendency  seems  to  be.  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, toward  French  practice  and  higher 
prices.  Many  noticeable  improvements  in 
air  cooling  systems,  but  the  problem  is  not 
yet  solved.  Another  year  <ir  two  will  un- 
doubtedly witness  great  sir  des  in  air  cooled 
motors. 

*'Bcfore  the  automobile  becomes  popu- 
lar with  the  great  mass  of  people  there 
must  be  a  drop  in  prices,  but  at  the  same 
time  this  must  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
sacrifice  of  strength  and  efhciency." 

HENRY    S.     CHAPIN.    ROCKVILLE    CENTRE,     L.     I. 

*'The  tendency,  both  at  the  Paris  Show 
and  here,  is  away  from  the  high  powered 
car  thai  cannot  go  slow  to  the   medium 


speed  car,  preferably  with  throttle  control. 
If  any  one  thing  stands  out  more  promi- 
nently than  another  it  is  that  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide  comfort  for 
passengers.  In  arrangement  of  scats,  up- 
holstering, spring  suspension,  protection 
from  inclement  weather,  ease  of  handling 
and  ability  to  travel  at  moderate  speeds, 
everything  is  toward  comfort.  It  was  a 
great  Show,  and  there  is  but  one  criticism 
I  have  to  make.  This  great  management 
should  have  provided  police  supervision 
for  vehicles  left  standing  in  the  street. 
Vandals  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  several  cars  were  seriously 
tampered  with.  Small  boys  have  climbed 
all  over  them,  damaging  the  finish;  many 
horns  have  been  stolea.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  the  lamps  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Some  sort  of  a  checking  system,  with  po- 
lice protection,  should  be  provided  at  all 
future  shows,  and  while  this  would  cause 
a  little  more  work  and  trouble  for  the 
management,  it  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  ever>'one  who  is  compelled  to  leave 
vehicles  outside  the  building,  and.  like  the 
stitch  in  time,  would  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  mischiefs  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  those  so  far  noticed." 

ELMER   APPEKSON. 

'*The  large  number  of'  people  rushing 
pe'lmell  into  the  automobile  industry  is 
alarming.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  were 
about  four  times  as  many  builders  of  high 
powered  cars  exhibiting  there  as  will  find  a 
market  for  all  of  their  product.  Several  of 
the  large,  well  equipped  factories  in  this 
country  today  are  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  public  for  some  time  to  come. 
Prospective  buyers  were  so  confused  at  the 
large  number  of  cars  exhibited  that  they 
went  away  without  buying  anything.  The 
low  priced  cars  were  bought  mostly  by 
agents.  There  is  a  decided  tendency 
among  the  oldest  owners  and  users  to  buy 
from  the  older  makers. 

"Chains,  rims  and  tires  are  being  turned 
out  in  much  better  shape  than  last  year. 
Four  and  one-half  inch  tires  can  now  be 
obtained  that  will  duphcate  on  the  wheel; 
but  parts  in  general  have  yet  to  be  much 
belter  standardized." 

KENNETH    A.    SKINNER. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  improvement  over 
last  year.  I  saw  the  Paris  Show  and  I 
must  say  that  I  really  ihink  that  the  strides 
made  over  here  are  greater  than  in  France ; 
the  Paris  Show,  nf  course,  was  far  in  the 
lead,  but  the  rapidity  of  our  progress  much 
more  marked.  In  connection  with  this  we 
must  acknowledge  that  American  makers 
have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  for- 
eign models  and  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  successfully  copy.  There  are  very  few 
models  with  motor  in  front  construction 
shown  here  that  are  not  foreign  copies. 
But  why  not  copy?  I  do  not  blame  them 
at  all.     They  arc  good  things  to  copy.  " 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  with  automo- 
biles is  in  the  u.«iing  of  them  :  therefore  I 
do    not    consider    that    for    demonstration 


purposes  the  short  run  on  level  street  pav< 
ments  at  all  satisfactory.  Nothing  less 
than  100  or  200  miles  over  rough  average 
roads  should  be  accepted  as  a  proper  dem- 
onstration. I  must  say  that  many  of 
the  copied  French  machines  shown  there 
looked  fully  as  well  as  the  originals.  There 
were  a  number  of  models  shown  at  the 
Garden  that  will  not  be  heard  of  several 
years  hence  ;  they  are  too  intricate  and  too 
heavy.  I  believe  they  are  not  made  except 
to  sell  to  millionaires.  A  machine  of  15 
horse  power  and  weighing  about  1.500 
pounds  will  give  more  satisfactory  ser\'ice 
on  our  .\mchcan  roads  than  the  heaviest 
and  highest  powered  car  they  can  produce 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  I  believe  the 
manufacturer  now  engaged  in  spending  his 
time  and  money  in  producing  the  heavy, 
powerful  machines  will  soon  be  out  of  busi- 
ness unless  he  adds  a  lighter  model  to  his 
line.  It  would  be  all  very  well  it  we  had 
roads  like  those  of  France,  hut  even  thrn 
the  dead  weight  is  there  and  the  rapid 
wearing  out  of  tires,  which  is  the  largest 
item  in  the  expense  account  at  present. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  narrow 
down  to  about  three  sizes  within  five  years, 
with  a  standard  of,  say,  100  pounds  to  the 
horse  power.  There  will  be  a  single  cylin- 
der of  about  6  horse  power  for  the  run- 
about; a  double  cylinder  of  10  horse  power 
for  the  surrey  or  lonneau,  and  a  long  dis- 
tance louring  car  of  15  or  20  horse  power. 
More  power  on  touring  cars  will  be  super- 
fluous and  we  may  look  to  see  nothing  but 
the  strictly  racing  machine  employ  over  20 
horse  power.  There  is  no  comparison  with 
last  year's  Show  in  the  understanding  dis-_ 
played  by  the  public." 


R.   D.   ALLIGER,  JR. 

the    largest    Show    outside 


"It    was    the    largest    Show    outside    of 
Paris  and  London,  and  the  only  thing  we 
need   is   a   more   roomy    building   to   give 
a  larger  one  next  year.    The  manufacturers 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  ef- 
forts during  the  past  year  in  improvements 
shown    on    their    cars.    The    greatest    im- 
provement I   have  noticed   is   in    transmis- 
sion   gears    and   motors    and    in    increased 
comfort  in  riding  by  use  of  larger  bodies, 
longer  springs  and  better  upholstering.  Th« 
tendency  in  construction  is  toward  the  ver- 
tical motor  in   front  with  shaft  and  bevel 
gear  drive  ;  also  more  simplicity  in  arrange- 
ment  of   levers.     I  al.so  think  some  of  the 
manufacturers   have   foimd   they   have  not 
made  any  money  at  last  year's  prices,  there- 
fore there  is  a  tendency  to  raise  the  prices 
of  the  larger  cars." 

J.AMES  J.    BRADV,   DETROrT,   MICH. 

"There  were  visitors  there  from  London. 
Paris,  Hamburg,  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Sales  have  exceeded  expectations  and 
even'body  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  tbi* 
wonderful  exhibit. 

"Ignorance  is  being  dissipated  rapiHif 
and  the  mass  of  people,  thanks  to  the  tech- 
nical journals,  have  acquired  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  mechanics  as  applied  to  the 
automobile.    The  women  especially  are  be- 
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ing  more  educated  cver>'  day.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  gasoline 
carnage  took  the  lead  at  this  Show.  Some  of 
ihe  more  complicated  machines,  however,  will 
have  to  be  simplified,  as  simplicity  is  one 
thing  the  public  is  clamoring  for.  Prices 
will  slay  about  where  they  are  for  a  while. 
Wood  wheels  and  clincher  tires  seem  to  be 
the  popular  combination  at  present.*' 

W.    W.   BENNETT.  TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

"A  grand  success  in  every  shape  and 
tnaoncr.  There  are  so  many  improve- 
ments to  be  noticed  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  popularity  of  the  vertical  engine 
m  front  is  undoubtedly  due  more  than 
anytiiing  else  10  its  accessibility.  This  is 
the  one  thing  about  this  consiruction 
which  appeals  strongly  to  the  public. 
High  backed  tonneaus  are  taking  well,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  alumi- 
num bodies.  A  better  class  of  people 
were  there  than  seen  at  any  of  the  preced- 
tng  shows. 

"The   excessively  large   number   of   ex- 
hibits was  so  confusing  that  many  pros- 
^jective    purchasers    left    without     placing 
^Hieir    orders,    and    these    deferred    orders 
^^tould  come  in  within  a  week  or  so." 

[  %.    NEWTOX.   NEWARK,    N.   J. 

^L  There  is  only  one  impression  to  be 
■  taken,  which  is,  that  the  enormous  attend- 
ance, the  great  interest  manifested  by  the 
public  and  the  large  amount  of  business 
that  has  been  done  must  lead  to  an  ex- 
tremely successful  season.  The  people  are 
tKComing  very  interesting  to  talk  to  by 
reason  of  increased  intelligence  concern- 
ing (he  industry  and  its  details.  Some  oi 
the  women  visitors  displayed  a  very  keen 
knowledge  of  and  interest  iif  the  mcchan- 
o(  the  automobile.  It  was  frt-quenlly 
commented  on  that  the  cheap  machines 
Seemed  to  have  as  handsome  bodies  as  the 
higher  priced  rigs.  A  great  deal  oi  pres- 
tige was  enjoyed  by  cars  that  were  already 
known,  or  whose  good  performance  on 
ihc  road  had  been  heard  of." 

W.    A.    RlCnWINE,    ARDMORE.    PA. 

"Success  of  the  Show  far  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  gasoline  motor  was  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  showed  great  im- 
provement. Sales  of  gasoline  rigs  have 
keen  far  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
powers  and  it  has  been  no  trouble  at  this 
Show  10  explain  the  features  of  this  type 
«i  car  to  an  interested  and  intelligent  pub- 
'ic" 

t.  riAmtUN    CANNON.    EAST    ORANGE,    N.    J. 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that 
ibe  Show  has  been  a  big  boom  to  the  au- 
tomobile business.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
evtry  visitor  went  there  for  a  purpose. 
It  was  a  great  success  from  every  point  of 
»rtw. 

'The  public  were  more  interested  and 
wttned  to  be  very  well  posted  indeed, 
'>tn  to  the  extent  of  novices  going  there 
>M  iflklng  technical  questions  concerning 
tlif  mechanisms. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE. 

"In  looking  about  it  appeared  to  me  that 
we  are  already  approaching  a  standard  of 
types,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  making 
pretty  keen  competition.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  everyone  would  possess  a 
few  talking  pomts  which  the  others  would 
not  have,  and  I  am  much  surprised  to  no- 
tice there  was  much  sameness  throughont." 

U.  L.  BLEVEX,  OF  DERBY,  CONN., 

a  well  known  automobile  enthusiast  and  au- 
tomobile agent,  when  spoken  to  by  a 
HuKStLESS  Age  representative,  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  his  ideas  relative  to  the 
great  exhibition.  "The  French  machmes 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  *it'  in 
the  past,"  he  said,  "but  this  year  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  made  a  showing 
that  proves  conclusively  that  within  three 
or  four  years  at  the  most  the  cars  made  in 
this  country  will  be  equal  to  anything  that 
can  be  turned  out  abroad,  even  if  they  arc 
not  superior,  and  that  is  by  no  means  an- 
impossibility. 

"The  Winion  machine  is  equally  as  good 
in  finish,  appearance  and  running  ability  as 
many  of  the  imi>orted  cars  that  cost  twice 
and  three  times  as  much,  and  there  are 
American  machines  with  upright  motors 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  much  superior  to 
some  of  the  foreign  creations. 

**That  American  cars  arc  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  durable  is  now  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  how  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  have  drifted 
away  from  the  buggy  type  of  rig  that  was 
almost  universal  with  them  in  the  early 
models. 

"In  my  opinion  an  automobile  should  be 
distinctive  and  should  look  like  a  horseless 
vehicle  and  not  like  a  compromise  between 
a  buggy  and  a  surrey.  A  hood  in  the 
front,  individual  front  seats  and  a  tonneau 
back  gives  a  machine  an  appearance  that  is 
at  once  attractive  and  desirable. 

"In  relation  to  the  question  of  horse 
power  past  experience  has  shown  that  many 
American  manufacturers  have  underrated 
the  propulsive  energy  necessary  to  carry 
two  or  four  persons  along  over  American 
road^  and  to  negotiate  heavy  hills.  A  ma- 
chine that  is  designed  to  carry  four  persons 
should  have  at  least  10  horse  power,  and. 
better  still,  12  or  15  horse.  It  should  be 
able  to  climb  all  ordinary  hills  on  the  high 
speed,  for,  apart  from  the  increase  wear  on 
bearings  and  ihe  heating  of  the  motor,  low 
speed  gears  are  generally  noisy  and  frighten 
horses. 

"It  is  better  to  have  a  machine  geared  to 
20  miles  an  hour  and  capable  of  climbing 
fair  sized  grades  at  a  decent  rate  of  speed 
than  to  have  it  make  30  miles  an  hour  on 
the  level  and  be  compelled  to  change  gears 
on  every  slight  up  grade.  The  less  clutch 
levers  there  are  the  better,  and  the  fewer 
times  they  are  used  means  longer  life  for 
ihe  machine  and  for  the  gears.  The  auto- 
mobile of  today  is  by  no  means  perfection, 
but  it  is  far  past  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  on  the  high  road  to  practicability  and 
success. 
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"The  exhibition  has  done  much  to  help 
the  horseless  vehicle  along  and  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  crowd  that  visited  the  Showj 
was  not  composed  of  idly  curious  people 
but  in  the  main  part  of  men  who  want  ma- 
chines and  who  have  the  money  ti*  buy 
them." 

H.    H.    MUNDV,  OF  UTICA.   N.    Y., 

a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  industry, 
who  spent  the  whole  of  last  week  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  was  seen  at  the  Pierce 
stand  talking  automobile  at  a  two-forty 
gait  to  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  heart  and  soul 
in  the  discussion,  and  when  he  had  made 
his  point  he  expressed  his  views  about  the 
Automobile  Show  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage: 

"This  exhibition  is  certainly  the  greatest 
event  of  its  kind  the  United  States  has 
seen  so  far,"  he  said,  with  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture of  his  hand  around  the  hall.  "It  ex- 
cels anythmg  in  past  years  50  per  cent. 
and  is  a  showing  of  which  the  American 
manufacturers  can  be  justly  proud  and 
which  deserves  the  liberal  patronage  it  is 
eliciting. 

"The  improvements  on  all  makes  of  cars 
are  marked,  and  with  the  present  keen 
competition  and  the  growing  tendency 
toward  stronger  parts,  heavier  bearings, 
chains,  gears  and  in  fact  all  moving  partb. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  future 
brings  forth  a  car  that  can  be  guaranteed 
not  for  two  months,  but  for  two  years  or 
even  longer. 

"It  is  evident  on  all  sides  that  the  ten-^ 
dency  of  the  majority  of  buyers  is  toward 
the  gasoline  cars,  and  they  are  the  prime 
favorites  and  sellers.  Outside  of  the  White 
carriages  the  steam  machines  arc  not  caus- 
ing any  great  amount  of  excitement,  al- 
though for  all  of  that  they  are  worthy  of 
as  much  attention  as  the  rest  and  have 
been  equally  well  improved  and  worked 
out. 

"At  the  present  rate  American  manufac- 
turers are  going  their  product  will  un- 
doubtedly be  on  a  par  with  the  best  the 
French  can  turn  out  before  two  or  three 
years  have  passed,  and  even  as  things  are 
now  we  can  give  them  a  good  run  for 
their  money. 

"There  is  a  great  demand  at  present  for 
a  medium  priced  10  to  15  horse  power  gas- 
oline touring  car  capable  of  traveling  on 
American  roads  and  giving  satisfaction  un- 
der ordinary  touring  conditions.  This  de- 
mand is  to  a  certain  extent  being  met,  but 
in  my  opinion  there  is  a  big  field  for  a  car. 
with  a  high  speed  motor  of  this  type,  that 
can  be  sold  for  less  than  $^,000,  and  that 
will  really  do  the  work.  There  have  been 
too  many  manufacturers  who  have  loaded 
down  5  and  7  horse  power  motors  with 
loads  far  too  great  for  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  machines  have  been  contin- 
ually undergoing  repairs,  and  the  wagon 
that  I  refer  to  must  not  necessarily  be  a 
high  speed  rig,  but  it  must  have  sufficient 
power  to  carry  the  load  that  it  is  intended 
will  be  piled  on  it. 
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"I  have  attended  all  the  shows,  but  this 
one  surpassed  any  of  them.  Gasohne  was 
the  lead  in  popularity.  Those  who  have 
U5cd  the  small  runabouts  are  now  taking 
up  the  medium  weight  tonneaus.  I  find 
that  the  medium  priced  tonneaus  are  very 
popular,  especially  among  those  who  live 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  steamer  which  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  to  the  sieam  line, 
which  shows  that  steam  has  lost  consider- 
able m  popularity  since  last  year." 

OTHEJt    IKTtRVIEWb. 

In  fifty  other  interviews  disclosing  a 
practical  unanimity  concerning  the  magni- 
tude and  success  uf  the  Show,  the  triumph 
o{  gasoline,  the  rapid  education  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  raising  of  constructional  standards 
and  the  great  advance  made  in  body  build- 
ing, the  following  conclusions  were  very 
prominent: 

In  steam  construction  a  very  short 
time  will  elapse — perhaps  not  over  a  year 
— before  no  more  models  will  be  turned 
out  minus  a  condenser  outfit. 

The  policy  of  several  steam  manufactur- 
ers in  breaking  away  from  the  common 
stanhope  type  and  making  other  dispo::<i- 
tion  of  their  machinery  calls  attention  to 
the  depth  of  the  rut  in  which  steam  has 
been  allowed  to  rest,  and  will  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  further  exhaustive  research  on 
lines  oi  originality  and  improved  construc- 
tion toward  a  fuller  realization  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  steam. 

Constructional  perfection  in  the  electric 
has  about  been  reached,  and  beyond  sup- 
plying customers,  to  whom  its  limitations 
are  not  objectionable,  no  great  bound  in 
popularity  will  be  made  until  the  master 
minds  at  present  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem present  the  result  of  their  labors  in  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  accumulator. 

While  the  gasoline  electric  combination 
system  may  prove  attractive  to  some  and 
may,  in  fact,  be  able  to  deliver  a  larger 
percentage  of  power  at  the  wheels  than 
the  gasoline  car  with  transmission  gearing, 
the  gasoline  motor  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  reliability  that  it  only  needs 
the  pmdiiction  of  a  silent,  flexible  and  effi- 


cient transmission  gearing  to  rob  the  com- 
bination vehicle  of  its  only  excuse  for  ex- 
istence. 

The  pressed  steel  frame  bars  are  here  to 
iitay,  although  hot  rolled  sectional  mate- 
rial, which  has  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  will  not  be  discarded. 

The  vertical  motor  in  front  construc- 
tion, with  either  countershaft  and  chain 
drive  or  bevel  gear  drive  to  live  axles,  is  to 
remain  with  us  for  a  long  time  as  one 
type,  but  there  will  always  be  room  for 
any  efficient  car,  no  matter  where  the  mo- 
tor may  be  placed. 

Many  mechanical  bees  are  already  bur- 
zing  on  the  question  of  getting  the  power 
to  the  wheels  without  turning  a  comer,  and 
we  may  hope  to  see  this  feature  among  the 
leading  innovations  of  the  near  future. 

A  few  years  more  will  witness  a  high 
degree  of  standardization;  also  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  high  tension  spark. 

Next  year  will  witness  a  large  increase 
in  the  use  of  honeycombed  radiators  and 
mechanically  actuated  inlet  valves.  The 
former  will  undoubtedly  find  a  permanent 
welcome,  but  after  the  copying  craze  is 
over  a  reaction  will  probably  set  in  in  favor 
of  automatic  inlet  valves.  Much  ingenuity 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  incorporating 
into  the  automatic  valve  the  advantages 
accruing  from  mechanical  operation,  thus 
permitting  its  valuable  features  to  be  re- 
tained. 

There  were  many  physicians  among  the 
visitors  and  many  inquiries  were  received 
for  physicians'  cars. 

Better  coils,  better  plugs,  better  insula- 
tion, better  magnetos,  etc.,  furnished  by  the 
parts  makers  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
jump  spark  system. 

Wire  wheels  and  single  acting  brakes  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 


The  establishment  of  an  automobile  stage 
route  between  Palchogue.  Sayville,  Islip. 
Bay  Shore  and  Babylon,  L.  I.,  is  being  dis- 
cussed. It  is  proposed  to  have  built  five  or 
six  electrical  vehicles  of  high  power,  each 
capable  of  carrying  twenty  passengers. 


CvLiNDES  OF  Cadillac  Engine. 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PART! 

The  Cadillac   Gasoline   Automobile 

A  brief  general  description  of  this 
chine  appeared   in  a  recent  issue   of  Tfl 
Horseless  Ace.  and  we  are  now  able 
give  some   further  particulars  about 
tails,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  illustc 
tions. 

The  engine  of  the  Cadillac  is  a  sing 
cylinder,  horizontal  one  and  compris 
many  features  of  originality.  The  cylind 
bore  is  5  inches  and  the  stroke  the  san 
and  at  1,100  revolutions  per  minute 
engine  is  claimed  to  develop7.3  brake  hof 
power.  The  water  jacket  is  of  sheet  cop 
per  without  corrugations,  yet  attached 
the  cylinder  casting  in  such  a  manner 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  springin 
a  leak,  the  joints  at  both  ends  beiti 
clamped  or  pressure  joints.  The  exhau 
and  admission  valves  are  arranged  one 
above  the  other  in  a  valve  chamber  on  the 
head  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  both  me- 
chanically operated.  This  valve  chamber 
is  water  jacketed,  although  it  forms  a  sep- 
arate piece  from  the  cylinder  casting.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
large  size  nipple  with  right  and  left  hand 
thread  which  forms  the  communicating 
passage  between  the  valve  chamber  and  the 
cylinder.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration herewith.  A  dowel  pin  prevents  the 
valve  chamber  from  turning  when  the  right 
and  left  hand  nipple  is  screwed  to  plac& 
The  sheet  copper  jacket  is  cut  with  open- 
ings through  which  the  water  jacket  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  jacket  surrounding  the 
valve  chamber  communicate.  An  advan- 
tage of  the  copper  jacket  is  said  to  be  that 
the  cylinder  will  not  be  cracked  if  the 
jacket  water  is  allowed  to  freeze. 

The  spark  plug  is  of  an  original  design, 
having  both  terminals  insulated  and  being 
held  in  place  by  a  yoke  clamp  screw,  which 
admits  of  its  being  removed  for  cleaning; 
or  replacement  with   the  greatest   facility. 
The  complete  plug  consists  of  a  metal  base 
into  which  are  screwed  two  separate  spark 
plugs,  at  an   angle,  with  the  platinum  or 
nickel   spark   terminals   brought   within  a 
short   distance   of    each    other.      It   is,  ol 
course,  readily  understood  that  with  both 
terminals  insulated  the  plug  will  continac 
working  an  indefinite  period  if  one  termi- 
nal  should   become    grounded,    and   thrre 
will   generally  be  less  leakage  of  current 
when   both   terminals   are   insulated.     The 
company    also     furnishes     a     metal     ba&e 
threaded    to    receive    any   ordinary   spark 
plug,  so  that  any  user  who  should  wish  to 
use  another  kind  of  plug  can  do  so  vitl) 
the  least  inconvenience.    It  will  be  noticed 
that   the  spark   plug   is  held  in   place  by 
a  damp  screw  and  can  be  removed  afw 
slightly  loosening  the   screw.     The  spar^ 
coil  is  attached  to  the   side  panel  of  the 
body  close  to  the  cylinder  head,  and  tbe 
secondary  connections   of  the  wiring  Vt 
extremely  short,  giving  the  greatest  possi- 
ble guarantee  against  leakage. 
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Sparking  Device. 

The  carburetor  is  of  a  simple  spraying 
upe  without  float,  and  the  engine  speed  is 
nirolled   by  varying  the  lift  of  the  me- 
ihanically  operated  inlet  valve.    The  inlet 
yz\\'c  is  operated  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
on  a  secondary,  half  speed  shaft.     Refer- 
nng  to  the  cut,  a  cam  rod  A  is  actuated 
ly  this  eccentric.     B  represents  the  stem 
the  intake  valve  and  C  a  double  armed 
k-er   pivoted   on   lugs   extending   upward 
cm  the  crank  chamber  casting.     One  end 
the  lug,  as  seen,  is  forked  and  provided 
ith  a  roller  E.   with  which  engages  the 
,m  rod  A.     The  cam  rod  A  also  moves 
the   grooved   roller    E,   which   is   sup- 
ned  on  a  pin  at  the  end  of  the  arm  F 
voted  to   the   top  of  the  valve   chamber 
sting,  on  a  stud  G.     On  the  same  pin 
as  the  roller  E.  and  outside  of  the  latter, 
IS  mounted  the  bell  crank  H,  which  has  a 
cam   surface    I   engaging   with    the    pin   J 
cricnding  from  the  valve  chamber  casting. 
The  cam  surface  I  is  always  held  against 
the  pin  J  by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  S 
which   presses   against   the   lever   arm    F. 
The  operating  rod  L,  which  connects  to  a 
lever  directly  below  the  steering  wheel,  per- 
mits, by  means  of  the  cam  surface  I  and 
the   pin    J,    slightly   rotating    the    arm    F 
iround    its    pivot    G.    thus    bringing    the 
grooved  roller  E  farther  forward  and  caus- 
ing  the    cam    rod    A    to    rise    a    greater 
<listance.    If  the  operating  rod  I.  is  moved 
m  the  opposite  direction  the  grooved  roller 
E  is  displaced    toward   the   rear,    farther 
away  from  the  cam  surface  of  the  cam  rod 
A,  and  the  inlet  valve  is  then  only  lifted 
*ery  slightly.     The   lift  of  the  inlet  valve 
can  thus  be  varied  from  the  maximum  to 
almost  zero.    The  illustration  of  the  mech- 
ani«in  herewith  shown  is  only  a  sketch  and 
fJott  not  give  the  correct  proportions  of 
the  parts. 

The  engine  bearings  have  substantial 
ttrootc  bashings  in  two  parts  and  the 
t^earings  are  made  with  caps  arranged  as 
iDBltraTed  herewith,  which  allows  of  ready 
rfmoral  of  the  bushings  by  only  removing 
three  screws. 


The  transmission  gear  is  of  the  sun  and 
planet  type  and  gives  two  forward  speeds 
and  one  reverse.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  cylindrical  drum  arranged  on  an 
extension  of  the  engine  shaft,  the  driving 
chain  sprocket  being  located  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  this  drum  and  the  face  cam 
for  operating  the  high  speed  clutch  on 
the  outer  side.  The  transmission  case  is 
filled  with  heavy  oil  through  an  oil  hole 
on  the  sprocket  side  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals and  the  entire  transmission  mechan- 
ism runs  continuously  in  oil.  From  the 
change  gear  the  power  is  transmitted  to 
the  live  rear  axle  by  a  five-pighths  inch 
roller  chain  of  i  inch  pitch  and  one-half 
inch  width  of  rollers.  Different  rear 
sprockets  may  be  fitted  to  suit  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  in  which  the  car- 
riage is  to  be  used.  For  hilly  country  it  is 
of  course  advisable  to  use  a  lower  gear. 
The  four  gear  ratios  referred  to  are  as 
follows:  9:31.  9:34,  9:38,  9:41. 

The  cooling  water  is  circulated  through 
a  cooling  coil  of  flanged  tube  located  in 
front  of  the  carriage  and  a  water  tank  of 
cylindrical  form  above  the  cooling  coil 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  pump  driven 
from  the  engine  direct  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  gearing.  The  pump  is  fastened 
to  the  body  frame  at  the  side,  directly  in 
line  with  the  engine  crank  shaft,  and  is 
driven  from  the  crank  shaft  through  a 
grip  clutch  which  avoids  all  possibility  of 
the  pump  shaft  binding  in  its  bearing 
owing  to  the  pump  and  engine  bearings 
getting  out  of  line  with  each  other. 


Method  of  Replacing  Crank  Bearings. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  de- 
sign upon  reducing  the  number  of  oiling 
places  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  not  over  ten  places  to  be  oiled. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  wearing  parts  are 
supplied  with  means  for  lubrication,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  small  rock  shafts  em- 
ployed have  small  compression  grease 
cups  screwed  into  them  from  the  end  for 
continuous  lubrication.  The  caps  of  these 
grease  cups  are  weighted  to  prevent  their 
being  jarred  loose  by  the  vibration  on  the 
road. 

The  muffler  is  placed  on  the  rear  part  of 
the  body  and  is  of  very  large  dimensions 
in  relation  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 
It  is  also  fitted  with  a  cut  out  for  use  on 
unfrequented  roads,  which  is  operated  by 
a  foot  button  in  the  floor  or  the  carriage. 
The  engine  is  chain  connected  for  start- 
ing to  a  transverse  shaft  below  the  foot- 
board of  the  carriage,  and  the  starting 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  detachable 
crank  from  either  side  of  the  vehicle  with 
equal   facility. 

The  primary  ignition  circuit  is  carried 
to  the  kneeboard  of  the  carriage  directly 
under  the  operator's  seat  and  has  there  a 
plug  switch  inserted  in  it  Close  to  the 
switch  is  another  "dead"  socket  for  the 
switch  plug,  and  by  removing  the  plug 
from  the  live  and  inserting  it  in  the  dead 
socket  any  danger  of  untimely  starting  of 
the  motor  by  unauthorized  persons  is  ob- 
viated. The  vehicle  is  steered  by  an  in- 
clined hand  wheel  of  liberal  dimensions 
and    the    steering     effort    is    transmitted 
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Transmission. 

through  a  rack  and  gear.  The  rack  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  can  therefore  be  kept 
properly  lubricated  and  free  from  dust  and 
grit. 

The  gasoline  tank  is  located  under  the 
seat  and  has  a  capacity  of  7  gallons,  which 
is  said  to  be  suflicient  for  a  run  of  175 
miles  on  average  roads.  It  has  a  large 
hand  hole  on  top  for  cleaning,  provided 
with  a  small  filling  opening  and  strainer 
and  a  sediment  retainer  at  the  bottom.  A 
very  large  cylinder  oiler  is  also  provided, 
wliicli  IS  claimed  10  supply  the  engine 
with  lubricant  for  a  distance  of   100  miles. 

The  vehicle  has  an  angle  iron  frame  and 
semi-elliptic  springs.  The  rear  axle  and 
frame  are  maintained  in  proper  relative 
position  by  means  of  adjustable  distance 
rods  on  either  side  of  the  frame.  The 
vehicle  has  30  inch  wood  artillery  wheels 
and  3  inch  pneumatic  tires.  All  axle  bear- 
ings are  ball  bearings.  On  the  rear  axle 
is  a  large  double  acting  brake,  acting 
on  drums  8  inches  in  diameter  and  I5i 
inches  wide  fastened  directly  to  the  two 
halves  of  the  rear  live  axle.  This  brake 
is  operated  by  a  pedal.  The  high  speed 
and  reverse  are  operaltd  by  a  single  hand 
lever,  and  the  slow  speed  by  a  pedal.  The 
throttle  is  operated  by  a  small  lever  below 
the  steering  wheel  and  the  ignition  timer 
by  another  lever  rising  from  the  floor. 
The  total  weight  of  the  machine  is  i.ioo 
pounds  with  a  runabout  body,  and  slightly 
more,  of  course,  with  the  detachable  ton- 
neau  in  place. 


•*  A  Friend  in    Need  Is   a  Friend 
Indeed.** 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Racine.  Wis.. 
stales:  "All  the  debts  of  E.  J.  Penning- 
ton have  been  settled  by  his  wife,  and  their 
personal  effects  will  not  be  sold  by  the 
Sheriff,  Mrs.  Pennington  says  her  hus- 
band has  not  deserted  her.  and  she  knows 
where  he  is.  She  says  her  father  died, 
leaving  her  an  income  of  $500  a  month, 
and  she  and  her  husband  will  return  to 
Racine  in  March.  Warrant.*;  issued  against 
Pennington  have  been  withdrawn." 
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A  Motor  Propelled    Line  Wagon. 

U.  S.  Consul  Haynes,  at  Rouen,  France, 
sends  the  Government  a  report  on  a 
motor  tower  wagon  for  repairing  line 
wire  which  the  Compagnie  de  I'Est  Pari- 
sien  has  recently  had  constructed.  The 
vehicle  is  capable  of  carrying  six  workmen 
and  500  kilograms  (1,102.3  pounds)  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  purpose  of  repairing  aerial 
wires.  The  platform  of  this  vehicle  when 
raised  can  support  two  workmen  at  the 
height  of  6  metres  (19.685  feet)  and  al- 
lows them  to  work  without  interfering 
with  the  passage  of  street  cars,  the  plat- 
form being  changeable  either  to  the  right 
or  left  side.  With  this  machine,  10  to  12 
kilometres  (6.21  to  7.456  miles)  of  wire 
can  be  attended  to  in  one  hour.  The 
motor  of  this  vehicle   is   horizontal,   with 


French  Motor  Tower  Wagon. 

two  cylinders.    It  is  of  12  horse  power  and 
is  placed  in   front. 

The  illustration  shows  the  apparatus 
open;  when  closed,  the  height  is  that  of 
the  lowest  section.  The  railings  of  the 
platform  fold  down. 


The  1903  Herkel  notor  Cycle. 

In  the  new  model  of  the  Mcrkel  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  a 
number  of  changes  and  improvements  over 
last  year's  model  have  been  made.  For- 
merly the  motor  had  a  bore  and  stroke 
of  25^  inches;  but  in  the  new  motor  the 
stroke  is  now  2%  inches.  The  inlet  valve 
can  be  removed  without  taking  ofT  the 
head  of  the  cylinder.  The  lower  frame  bar 
and  seat  mast  are  in  one  piece  and  the  motor 
is  8  inches  nearer  the  ground  than  for- 
merly. No  separate  muffler  is  employed, 
the  spent  gases  passing  into  the  lower  bar 
of  the  frame  and  escaping  through  small 
holes  in  the  seat  mast. 

A  triple  stem  fork,  two  stem  handle  bars 


and  an  adaptatioti  of  the  Regas  spring 
frame  are  employed.  The  tank  and  oil 
capacity  have  been  increased,  so  that  the 
wheel  is  now  capable  of  covering  1x0 
miles  on  one  supply.  The  coil  is  located 
under  the  gasoline  tank  and  only  short 
wires  are,  therefore,  required.  An  oil  de- 
flector has  been  added  and  single  lever 
control  has  been  retained.  The  drive  is  by 
a  flat  belt  i  inch  wide  instead  of  by  a 
round  belt,  and  a  spring  idler  is  used.  Lti- 
bricating  oil  is  now  fed  to  the  crank  cham- 
ber by  a  sight  feed  device. 


Schoeller  Tool  Steel. 


Various  brands  of  steel  produced 
the  Tcrnitzcr  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  of 
Ternitz.  Austria,  arc  being  imported  and 
placed  on  the  American  market  by  the  In- 
ternational Steel  and  Machinery  Com- 
pany, of  245  Centre  street.  New  York 
Three  classes  of  steels  are  offered  by  this 
house,  suitable  for  various  purposes,  as 
follows:  Two  self  hardening  tool  steels, 
"Express"  and  "Universal,"  for  which  great 
durability  of  cutting  edges  is  claimed : 
special  chromium  and  "Wolfram"  steel,  for 
cutting  extra  hard  metals,  and  the  usual 
carbon  steels,  in  six  diflfercni  degrees  of 
hardness  and  containing  a  certain  percent- 
age of  manganese.  It  is  stated  that  these 
steels  are  suitable  not  only  for  cutting 
tools  but  also  for  cams,  rollers  and  other 
wearing  parts  of  automobile  motors  which 
require  to  be  of  hardened  steel.  The  com- 
pany issues  a  booklet  which  sets  forth  the 
particular  qualities  of  each  brand  of  steel 
and  to  what  purposes  it  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable. We  learn  that  one  promment 
automobile  manufacturer  is  making  exten- 
sive use  of  these  steels. 
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Dyke's  New  Steering  Device. 

A.  L.  Dyke,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  placed 
upon  the  market  a  steering  device  of  the 
irreversible  type,  controlled  by  a  hand 
wheel  of  large  diameter,  and  transmitting 
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the  steering  effort  to  the  wheels  through 
a  worm  and  worm  wheel  sector.  The  joint 
with  the  rod  running  to  the  steering 
knuckle  is  made  adjustable. 


New  Bliss-Chester  Radiator. 

We  illustrate  herewith  an  eight  tube  coil 
oi  flanged  radiator  tubing,  recentiy 
broaghr   out   by    the   Bliss-Chester    Com- 


!pany.  of  Providence.  R.  I.  The  coil  can 
be  used  singly  or  can  be  made  up  into 
larger  radiators  for  high  powered  ma- 
chines. 

The  Newcomb  Si«am  Carriage. 

A    steam    car    embodying    a    number    of 
ovcl  features  is  at  present  being  exhibited 
New  York  city  by  E.  C  Newcomb,  of 
oston>  the   inventor  and  designer  of   the 
ir.     A  feature  of  the  design   is   that,  ac- 
cording to  the  claims  made  for  the  car,  ab- 
iolmcly  no  hand  regulation  is  required  aside 
om  manipulating  the  throttle.     The  boiler 
gf   the   coiled    type   and   without   water 
I  so  the  necessity  of  watching  this  de- 
avoided. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  steam  is  delivered 
fo  the  engine  at  a  practically  uniform  tem- 
'perature  and  pressure,  irrespective  of  vari- 
btms  in  the  load.     The  pressure  and  tem- 
ature  may  be  adjusted  at  will,  but  when 
|(he  adjustment  has  once  been  made  neither 
'  hctoT   will    vary   more   than    20   per   cent. 
The  generator  consists  of  a  coil  of  three- 
qoarter  inch   steel  tubing.    The  underlying 
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principle  of  the  system  of  control  is  that  of 
uniform  boiler  efficiency  for  all  variations 
of  load,  which  permits  very  satisfactory 
regu-laiion  with  a  proportionate  feed  of  fuel 
and  water.  The  boiler  efficiency  is  stated 
to  be  about  78  per  cent.;  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  delivered,  650**  to  750''  Fahr.. 
and  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases  about 
250°  Fahr.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
generator  is  said  to  never  vary  more  than 
3  per  cent.  The  fuel  is  fed  to  the  burner 
by  means  of  a  pump  driven  from  the  engine, 
and  while  the  carriage  is  standing  by  air 
pressure  m  the  fuel  tank  of  only  7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

The  engine  is  a  simple,  single  acting, 
three  cylinder  vertical  one  with  splash  lu- 
brication. The  transmission  to  the  rear 
axle  is  effected  through  a  shaft  with  uni- 
versal joints  of  novel  design  and  bevel 
gears. 

The  weight  of  the  vehicle  is  1,100  pounds 
and  the  engine  is  rated  at  6  horse  power. 
The  radius  of  action  on  one  supply  of  water 
is  stated  to  be  40  miles,  the  average  distance 
per  gallon  being  2.7  miles,  and  the  average 
distance  per  gallon  of  fuel  20  miles.  The 
design  of  the  carriage  appears  to  be  excep- 
tionally simple  and  the  amount  of  piping 
found  in  most  steam  carriages  is  greatly  re- 
duced. A  number  of  patents  have  been  al- 
lowed on  the  system.  Mr.  Newcomb's  New 
York  address  is  care  of  Kcnyon  8e  Kcnyon, 
40  Wall  street. 


King  Edward  has  ordered  a  new  motor 
car — a  22  horse  power  Daimler — and  has 
given  permission  for  it  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  car,  which  will  be  used  for 
shooting  purposes,  will  be  of  the  four  cylin- 
der type,  with  a  wheel  base  of  10  feet.  The 
body  and  wheels  are  to  be  of  dark  and  light 
oak.  with  "natural  wood"  finisK  A  canopy 
top  will  be  provided  for  light  luggage. 
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The  Defiance  Patent  Tenoning  and 
Cut    Off    Machine. 

The  machine  shown  by  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  used  for  cutting  off  the  tread 
end  of  spokes  to  equal  lengths,  after  they 


are  driven  into  the  hub,  forming  diameter 
of  wheel,  and  cutting  tenons  thereon,  of 
various  sizes  and  lengths,  and  finishing  the 
end  of  spokes  complete,  ready  to  receive  the 
felloe. 

It  is  adapted  to  cutting  tenons  on  either 
light  or  heavy  wheels,  from  one-quarter  to 
11/3  inches  diameter,  various  lengths  up  to 
6  inches. 

In  operation  the  wheel  is  revolved  over 
the  saw.  reduced  to  proper  diameter.  The 
spoke  to  be  tenoned  is  held  at  tread  end 
between  two  V  shaped  clamps,  which  open 
and  close  simultaneously  by  foot  lever, 
bringing  the  centre  of  any  si^ed  spoke  to 
the  centre  of  the  knives.  The  cutter  head 
is  moved  to  and  from  the  spoke  by  hand 
lever,  and  is  supplied  with  adjustable  col- 
lars to  govern  the  length  of  tenon,  the  op- 
erator having  both  hands  free  to  handle  the 
cutter  head  and  revolve  the  wheel. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  De- 
fiance Machine  Works,  of  Defiance,  Ohio. 
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Two  Views  of  the  Newcomb  Steam  Carriage. 
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Two  Years*  Experience  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Berkshire  Auto- 
mobile Club« 
Bv  Dr.  Frank  W.   Brandow. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1901   I  made  up 
my   mind   I   must   have   an   automobile,    I 
had  heard  so  much  about  them,  and  after 
talking  the  matter  over  with  a  friend  who 
had   one   I   went  down  to   New   York  to 
buy.     I    went   to   all   the   dealers   I   could 
find,  looked  over  the  machines  and  rode 
in  most  of  them.     I  found  the  agents  very 
accommodating.     I  gave  my  order  and  in 
due  time,  as  promised,  the  freight   agent 
called  me  up  on  the  telephone  to  say  that 
he  had  a  queer  looking  machine  on  wheels 
for  me  and  he  hoped  I  would  come  down 
and    superintend    unloading    it.     I    got    a 
team  of  horses  and  soon  had  my  automo- 
bile in  my  stable.    I  afterward  discovered 
that   it   was   all    filled   and    ready   to   run 
home  on  its  own  power,  but  I  was  a  novice 
at   this  business   and  did   not   even   know 
just  how  to  start  the  thing  until  I  got  it 
home  and  got  out  my   little  book  of  in- 
structions   and    read    it    over    and    over. 
Then  I  tried  to  start  up.    At  first  I  could 
not  make   a   go  of  it.   because   I   did   not 
know  more  than  to  turn  the  crank.     I  did 
not  know  where  the  dead  centre  was  to 
start  from,  but  I  got  it  in  time.     My  man 
soon    got   onto   the    centre    and    then    that 
trouble    was    passed.     After    we    got    her 
running  nicely  I  took  the  wheel  and  in- 
structed   my    man    to    get    in    with    me. 
Thomas   looked   rather   unhappy   at   this, 
but  as  he  always  obeys  orders,  he  got  in. 
I   worked  the  low  gear  carefully  at   first, 
and  after  a  little  practice  I  soon  found  out 
just  what  it  would  do,  and  away  we  went 
out  on  the  street.     I  must  confess  that  it 
took  quite  a  Httle  courage  to  pull  in  the 
high  speed  lever,  but  after  I  got  out  on  a 
good  wide  street  I  let  her  go,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
my  throttle  held  my  engine  under  perfect 
control.     Away  we  went.     I  was  master  of 
the  critter,  or  at  least  I  thought  I  was.    I 
used   ray    carriage    every    day    after   this, 
going  to   Lenox.  6   miles   out;    Dalton,    5 
miles,    and    other    places    near    home.     I 
soon  found  I  could  do  all  this  work  in  less 
than  half  the  time  I  had  ever  done  it  with 
a  pair  of  good  horses.     Everything  went 
along  beautifully  at  first  for  a  month  or 
lix  weeks.    Then  troubles  came  on   with 
a  rush. 

TIRE   TROUBLES. 

First  I  tore  a  big  hole  in  a  tire,  then  I 
put  up  $35  for  an  extra  one.  This  I 
should  have  done  when  I  bought  the  ma- 
hine.  Every  buyer  ought  to  get  one  ex- 
tra tire  when  he  gets  his  machine.  My 
first  trouble  was  on  a  hurry  call  at  Dalton. 
I  started  out  to  sec  how  quickly  I  could 


do  it.    I  arrived  at  my  destination  in  rec- 
ord  breaking  time  and   was  delighted   at 
what  I   had  done.    Just  as  I   was  coming 
out  of  the  house  of  my  patient  I  received 
a  call  from  my  o0icc  by  telephone  urging 
me  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  as  there 
was    a    gentleman    looking    for    me    who 
wanted  to  catch  a  train.     I  started  off  as 
fast  as  I  could,  thinking  I  would  surprise 
the    gentleman.     Well,    he    never    caught 
that  train,  for  I  failed  to  connect.     About 
half  way  home  I  had  to  cross  a  railroad 
bridge.     I  was  just  sailing  when   I  struck 
this  bridge.     I  forgot  that  a  steep  hill  con- 
fronted me  on  the  other  side,  and  almost  a 
right   angle  turn  at   the   foot   of   the   hill. 
Hills  had  no  terrors  for  me;   I   was  new 
at    it,    ignorant ;     I    know    more    now.     I 
sailed  along  over  the  bridge,  and  just  as  I 
rounded  over  the  top  I  put  on  my  brake 
and— '*great     Scott  1"— I     had     none.     My 
man    had    oiled    the    diflferential    gear    so 
slovenly    ihat    oil    had    run    between    the 
brake    shoes.     Perhaps    you    can    imagine 
my  feeling.    I  pulled  my  steering  wheel, 
and  as  I  was  terribly  wrought  up  I  over- 
did  it  and  the  machine  raised   up  just  a 
little,  my  man  crawled  up  to  me  a  little, 
and  I  found  I  was  going  over,  so  I  pulled 
back  on  the  wheel.     Overdid  it  again,  and 
this  time  away  we  went,  down  the  bank 
and    plunk    into    a     fence    made    of    ties 
by    the    railroad    people,    a    good,    strong 
one,   fortunately.    The   fence   stopped    us. 
My  man  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  face  down.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
he  looked  as  he  turned  over  and  crawled 
up  on  his  feet.      "Arc  you  hurt,  doctor?" 
were   the   first   words   spoken.     I    assured 
him    I    was    not    hurt    m    the    least,    only 
badly   shaken    up   and   scared   more   than 
hall  to  death,  but  still  on  deck  and  ready 
for  business,  if  there  was  anything  doing. 
My    engine    was    running    smoothly,    but 
what    a     looking    machine!      My    lamps, 
those  nice  brass  ones,  were  all  smashed; 
the  main  power  axle  badly  broken,  and  the 
forward   axle    bent    almost   in   a   half  cir- 
cle.   As  my   engine   was   running   I    made 
up   my   mind    that    I    had   something   left 
worth   taking   home.     I   told   my   man    he 
had  better  hunt  up  a   farmer  to  cart  us 
home,   but   Thomas   seemed    to   think   we 
could   help   ourselves;   so   we   went   at   it. 
With  the  power  to  help  us  we  managed 
to  back  off,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  we 
got  back  on  the  road  again.     Fortunately 
the  bank  where  we  went  off  was  not  very 
steep.     I    put    in    my    low    gear    and    we 
crawled  back  to  my  stable.     It  was  slow 
work,  and  very  funny  we  looked,  all  broken 
up.     While   running  in  and  out  everyone 
we  met  laughed  as  though  it  was  a   real 
good  joke.     I  did  not  quite  see  it  in  that 
light,  but  I  went  in  under  my  own  power. 
I  can  say  this  and  yet  tell  the  truth. 

About  a  month  later  my  exhaust  spring 
broke  just  before  my  office  door.  I  knew 
we  had  a  break  that  I  could  not  repair  on 
the  road.  Fortunately  my  man  was  driv- 
ing by  just  as  this. happened.  I  called  him. 
and  getting  out  a  nice  little  tow  rope  that 


I  always  carry  in  the  toolbox  of  my  ina* 
chine  for  my  friends.  1  hooked  on  to  a  littli 
light  road  wagon,  and  my  little  mare  pull 
the  machine  back  to  my  stable.  This  is  the 
only  time,  but  I  went  on  "my  own  power." 
After  the  accident  I  was  out  of  it  for  a 
few  days,  but  my  machine  fell  into  the 
hands  of  first  class  mechanics,  consequently 
I  was  soon  out  with  a  nice  set  of  brasi 
lamps,  and  all  in  first  class  running  ord 
again,  ready  for  business.  The  newspapers 
all  got  on  to  the  accident  and  they  did  it 
up  brown.  One  stated  that  I  was  badly 
broken  up  (I  was.  but  not  that  way),  an- 
other that  the  machine  was  a  total  wreck 
and  my  man  was  fatally  injured;  still  an- 
other had  him  alive  but  a  cripple  for  life. 
We  had  the  laugh  on  the  reporters,  espe- 
cially a  week  later  when  we  came  out  with 
the  machine  all  in  perfect  condition.  After 
I  got  out  again,  one  day  while  along  on  the 
road  I  came  to  a  hole.  I  saw  I  could  not 
stop  quite  quick  enough  to  avoid  it,  so  I 
used  my  emergency  brake,  and  stopped 
nicely.  Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I 
could  have  done  this  when  I  had  the  ac- 
cident and  saved  all  that  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. What  a  fool  I  had  been.  I  promised 
myself  not  to  forget  it  next  time,  and  I 
have  kept  my  word. 

A  friend    from    Hartford.    Conn.,    came 
up    to    visit     me    soon     after     I     got    my 
machine   out   again.      He    was    a  prospect- 
ive buyer  and  he  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the    business.      I    took    him    out    and    we 
headed  for  Lanesboro,  a  small  town  about 
4  miles  above  Pittsfield.  I  remember   it  was 
a  beautiful  day.  and  my  machine  was  run- 
ning along  smoothly  at  a  good  clip   (within 
the  law,  of  course).     About  half  way  up 
we  came  to  a  little  hill.     I  pulled  up  and 
put  on  my  low  gear,  as  we  always  do  on 
hills.     Just  as   we   rounded    over  the  top. 
running  about  4  miles  an  hour    (not  over 
this),  we  saw  in  the  distance  ahead  a  top 
carriage      approaching,      containing      two 
women  and  a  child — a  single  horse,  a  nice 
looking  brute,  a  young   woman,   her   eight 
year  old  son  and  her  mother.     The  young 
woman    was    driving.      The  ^  moment    the 
horse    saw    the    machine,   he    stopped     and 
began  to  back  a  little.    The  woman  yelled 
and    dropped    the    reins.     I    put    on    both 
brakes  and  my  friend  threw  off"  the  switch, 
so  my  engine  came  to  a  dead  stop  instantly. 
The  horse  continued  to  back  and  turn.  50 
my  friend  and  I  left  the  machine  and  ran 
towards     the     horse's     head.     But     before 
we  could  get   there    the  brute  turned  and 
over   went   the   carriage.     Fortunately   the 
carriage  was   a  cheap  one.     The  top  and 
seat  cracked  off,  leaving  the  people  on  the 
ground  in  a  heap.    The  boy  jumped  up  sfl 
right,  then  the  young  woman   got  up.  but 
the  old   lady   thought  she   was   killed.    VV« 
helped  her  up.  and  I  discovered  that  she  had 
run   her  arm  between  the  top  braces  and 
the  result  was  a  break  just  above  thcw^ 
The  young  woman   abused  me  constant! 
"You  will  pay  for  this,  sec  if  you  don'tf 
You   will   pay  for  this,  see  if  you 
This    she    repeated    over   and   over 
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he  old  lady  was  not  so  aggressive.  1 
offered  10  do  all  I  could  for  them,  offered 
to  take  tbe  old  lady  to  the  hospital. 

'*Oh/*  she  yelled,  "the  hospital  I  Do  you 
want  me  to  die?  Oh,  dear.  I  would  not  go 
to  such  an  awful  place.     People  always  die 

Ijfthcn  they  go  to  a  hospital."     Oh.  nn,  she 
Vould  never,  never  go  to  that  awful  place. 
pitcr  she  changed  her  mind  completely,  and 
I  believe  it  was  hard  work  for  the  doctor 
to  get  rid  of  her  when  she  was  well  able 
to  go  home.     She  wanted  her  own  doctor, 
50  I  went  after  him  as  fast  as  my  machine 
would  go.     After  a  time  I  got  the  doctor, 
and   together  we   returned   and   I   assisted 
the  doctor.     We  set  the  broken  arm  all  in 
good  shape,  and  I  then  offered  to  take  the 
woman  home,  but  not  a  bit  of  it.     Oh,  no, 
not  in  that  awful  thing.     So  I  ordered  a 
carriage,  and  the  woman  was  taken  home. 
I  afterwards  found  out  that  the  horse  was 
1  record  breaker  for  nervousness,  a  kicker, 
]      talker  and.  in  fact,  a  very  dangerous  brute 
ior  anyone  to  drive.     Of  course  these  peo- 
ple thought  the  proper  thing  was  to  jump 
^^Dto  me  for  all  there  was  in  it.    They  did. 
^B  measured  the  distance  between  where  the 
^Btorse  turned  and  where  the  machine  stood 
^B|nd  found  it  to  be  just  99  f^ct,  and  yet  it 
iras  my  fault.     I   paid   all   of  the  doctor's 
bills,    for  a    carriage   to   take   the   woman 
home  and  in  fact  I  did  all  I  could  for  her 
comfort    while    she    was    at    the    hospital. 
Then  I  offered  her  a  very  reasonable  set- 
a  tiemcnt,    but      oh,    no,    they    wanted    big 
^Bttoitey.    About  three  months  after  the  ac- 
^Bddent  the  young  man  came  to  me  with  his 
^Kmfc,    the    young   woman,    and   she   com- 
^■aUtned  that  her  ribs  were  cracked  and  in 
^^%ad  shape.     This  they  informed  me  was  a 
damage,  and  they  wanted  me  to  settle  for 
It.    I    assured    the    woman    that    I    would 
have  her  taken  to   the  hospital  and   have 
a  specialist  from  Boston  make  a  very  care- 
ful examination  of  her,  and  if  her  ribs  were 
broken  we  would  settle.     What  a  cure  this 
*15.    The   woman   would   not   stand   such 
ireatment;  was  her  word  not  good?     Not 
much,    madame.      We    must    have    proof. 
She  recovered  in  a  second.     That  ended  it. 
Fortxmately,  I  was  insured.   I  got  a  policy 
(he  ^nt  thing   I   did  after   I   bought  the 
nachme.    This    cost    me    $25.     Insure    to 
the  hmit  of  $5,000  one  person,  $10,000  more 
than  one.     I  advise  every  owner  to  carry 
I  policy.    You  have  something  to  fall  back 
on  in  case  of  an  accident.     I  simply  noti- 
6fd  my  company,  and  they  took  tnc  whole 
thing  off    my  hands.    The  people    brought 
luit  against  me  for  $5,000.     Of  course  they 
had  no  case,  but  I  was  sorry  for  the  old 
Udy.  and  I  urged  them  to  settle  with  her, 
tad  they  did   give  her  $250.     That  ended 
the  iroable.     I  call  the  insurance  a  mighty 
g<yid  investment.     I  always  carry  a  policy 
ROW     They  cost  more  now,  but  it  pays  in 
the  comfort  I  get  out  of  it.  The  newspapers 
>n  me  credit  for  all  I  had  done  in  this 

I  after  the  accident  a  friend,  a  physi- 

in,  asked  me  to  take  him  to  ride.    We  went 

|)pLancboro.    On  the  way  up  a  big  bulldog 

I 


came  out,  barking  and  growling.  I  could 
not  drive  him  off.  He  followed  up  half  a 
mile,  and  I  often  wished  he  would  get 
around  in  front  where  I  could  finish  him, 
but  after  a  time  he  seemed  to  get  tircd» 
and  he  stopped  and  went  back  home.  Just 
beyond  we  saw  a  fine  lot  of  hens  feeding 
in  the  road.  I  blew  my  horn,  but  it  had 
little  effect.  One  big  rooster  kept  on  eat- 
ing, and  he  lingered  too  long,  I  struck 
him  just  on  the  starboard  quarter.  My 
friend  was  disgusted  with  mc  and  he  said: 

"There,  the  d ,   I  knew  you  would  do 

that.*'  I  looked  back  and  then  assured  him 
the  rooster  was  all  right,  and  that  I  had 
seen  him  walk  off  with  the  hens.  He 
asked  me  what  the  machine  weighed.  I 
told  him  a  little  over  a  ton.  Then  he  called 
me  a  liar.  We  turned  for  home  after  a  lit- 
tle and  returned  by  the  same  road. 

Just  as  we  were  passing  the  house  where 
the  dog  came  out  I  heard  a  low  growl, 
and,  sure  enough,  here  was  our  friend. 
He  began  to  worry  me  as  before,  and  I 
must  confess  I  was  mad  I  did  not  slow 
down  when  he  got  in  front,  as  I  did  before. 
I  believe  I  opened  her  up  just  a  little 
at  times,  and  one  of  these  times  we 
caught  him.  Bumpcty  bump !  bow  wow ! 
and  it  was  all  over.  My  friend  said: 
"Well,  I  hope  you  feel  better  now."  I  as- 
sured him  I  certainly  did.  He  gave  me  a 
good  lecture  and  said  he  really  believed  I 
had  done  it  purposely.  I  enjoyed  it.  He 
asked  me  if  I  thought  the  dog  could  walk 
as  well  as  the  rooster  did.  I  told  him  I 
would  go  back  and  settle  for  the  dog  if 
he  thought  best.  He  said:  "No,  no;  go 
on.  I  know  those  people,  and  it  is  bad 
enough  now;  perhaps  they  did  not  see  us." 

They  did.  though,  and  about  a  week  after 
the  owner  of  the  dog  came  to  mc  to  get  a 
settlement.  1  suppose  he  thought  I  was 
dead  easy  prey  for  all  of  Laneboro  but 
he  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  carry  insur- 
ances on  dogs,  so  I  did  not  propose  to  be 
done  this  time.  I  looked  at  the  man  for  a 
second  when  he  made  known  his  business. 
Then  I  said :  "Do  you  acknowledge  that 
you  are  the  owner  of  that  dog  ?"  Of 
course*  he  assured  me  that  he  was.  Then 
I  took  his  name;  he  wanted  to  know  what 
all  this  meant  I  told  him  I  proposed  to 
bring  a  heavy  suit  for  damages  to  my  ma- 
chine on  account  of  that  dog.  He  stared 
at  mc  in  surprise,  and  when  he  realized  that 
I  might  turn  the  tables  on  him  he  broke 
out  with  a  laugh  and  said  he  was  only 
fooling;  the  darned  dog  was  no  good  and 
that  he  did  not  really  belong  to  him  any- 
way; that  a  man  gave  the  dog  to  him  and 
he  had  not  really  taken  him  yet;  so  he 
could  not  be  called  the  owner  of  the  dog. 
Oh,  how  things  do  change  at  times !  Well, 
if  this  is  the  case  we  will  drop  it,  and  we 
did. 

Nothing  further  came  of  the  dog 
racket.  The  rooster  I  expect  to  settle  for 
at  any  time.  I  shall  give  the  man  the  price 
without  a  single  kick  if  he  finds  me.  Fall 
came  on  and  I  put  up  my  machine.  Jacked 
it  up  merely  and  had  my  man  clean  it  up 


all  m  good  shape,  for  I  want  to  sell  and 
buy  another.  I  had  gained  experience 
with  this  one,  and  now  I  proposed  to  get  a 
new  one  and  take  good  care  of  it.  I  con- 
cluded that  nearly  every  trouble  I  had  had 
was  caused  either  by  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance.    I  am  sure  of  it  now. 

I  made  up  ray  mind  to  sell  the  old  one 
at  any  price  I  could  get,  so  I  advertised  it 
in  several  automobile  journals  and  the  New 
York  Sunday  papers.  I  received  nearly 
100  answers.  Most  of  them  came  from  the 
New  York  Herald  and  The  Horseless 
Ace,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Halifax,  N.  S. 
What  a  chance  I  had  to  trade  for  stock. 
Such  good  stock,  too.  Some  of  them  as- 
sured me  if  I  kept  this  stock  a  short  time 
it  would  be  worth  good,  big  money  and 
would  certainly  prove  to  be  a  great  invest- 
ment for  me.  Any  quantity  of  mining 
stock.  Some  of  it  was  sure  to  go  way  up. 
I  have  had  my  little  experience  in  mining 
stock,  so  I  decided  not  to  try  mining  this 
time ;  mortgages  on  some  splendid  places 
in  growing  towns,  and  all  kinds  of  trades. 
One  man  wanted  to  sell  out  his  entire  in- 
terest in  an  air  ship,  one  that  would  fly. 
Of  course  I  would  have  to  put  in  some 
money  in  this,  besides  the  value  of  the 
machine,  but  I  concluded  to  stay  on  terra 
firma  for  a  short  time  yet.  The  cash  was 
what  I  wanted,  and  after  a  time  I  got  it. 
I  sold  it  to  a  man   in   Hartford,  Conn. 

The  day  before  the  new  owner  came  I 
started  the  engine  with  the  old  gasoline  that 
had  been  standing  in  the  tank  all  winter. 
Of  she  went  beautifully.  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  my  man  clean  the 
engine  all  up  nicely  and  put  in  fresh  gaso- 
line and  oil.  This  was  done,  and  when 
the  man  came  I  went  to  my  stable  with 
him,  telling  him  what  a  nice  machine  I  had, 
and  one  of  his  first  questions  was:  "Does 
she  start  easy?"  I  assured  him  I  had  never 
had  the  least  trouble  of  this  kind.  I  stood 
back  and  ordered  my  man  to  start  her  up. 
The  man  put  on  the  crank  and  turned  her 
over.  Once,  twice,  and  no  start.  I  looked 
at  my  man,  asked  him  if  he  had  filled  the 
tank  with  gasoline.  This  he  assured  me 
he  had  done.  I  looked  the  engine  all  over 
and  examined  the  spark.  This  was  work- 
ing perfectly,  but  no  start.  I  tried  it  my- 
self several   times,  but   she  would  not  go. 

Oh.  how  I  wanted  to  kick  that  whole  ma- 
chine out  of  the  place!  But  I  knew  that 
would  not  help  matters,  so  I  looked  it  all 
over  again  and  could  see  nothing  wrong. 
I  began  to  think  the  sale  was  no  go,  when 
I  thought  of  the  carburetor.  I  looked  into 
it  and  not  a  drop  of  gasoline  could  I  find. 
I  then  looked  at  the  supply  valve  and  found 
it  shut  tight.  I  asked  my  man  why  he  did 
not  open  it.  and  he  said:  "Well.  I  supposed 
you  attended  to  that."  I  opened  the  valve 
and  put  on  the  crank  with  a  feeling  of 
relief.  I  turned  the  crank  and  away  she 
went.  All  this  nonsense  from  a  man  who 
had  owned  a  machine  four  or  five  months! 
I  was  disgusted  with  myself.  Fortunately 
my  customer  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
after  I  explained  the  situation  he  had  con- 
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fidcncc  enough  to  give  me  his  check,  and 
my  macbiae  was  sold. 

Now  for  a  new  one.  I  began  all  over 
again,  now  that  I  thought  I  knew  what  an 
automobile  ought  to  be.  A  friend  said : 
"ril  bet  you  can't  get   up  courage  enough 

to   buy  anything  but  a ."     I   simply 

replied  that  I  should  buy  the  best  thing  on 
the  market  within  my  means.  I  went  down 
to  New  York  and  went  all  through  the 
same  old  business,  and  after  I  had  looked 
them  all  over  I  went  and  gave  my  order  for 
a  1902  model  of  the  make  I  had  used  the 
year  before,  and  I  made  no  mistake.  The 
machine  came  to  me  in  due  time,  just  as  it 
was  promised. 

I  have  run  this  machine  a  little  over 
4,000  miles  and  it  has  not  cost  me  one  dol- 
lar (excepting  a  new  chain)  up  to  date. 
It  stands  in  my  stable  now  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  it  was  in  the  day  it  arrived 
here.  This  is  a  record  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve can  be  beaten  very  much.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  I  knew  the  make 
as  I  had  my  experience  with  the  first  one. 
I  know  how  to  take  care  of  it  and  how  to 
run  it  I  have  taken  some  very  hard  trips 
with  it  and  given  it  at  limes  mighty  hard 
work.  Out  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  the 
chain  stretched,  as  I  found  some  hills 
out  there  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  tackle. 
but  I  "did"  them,  and  my  machine  never 
failed  me  once.  At  times  it  was  about  all 
she  could  do  to  get  there,  but  she  did  it. 
and  never  a  stop  or  back  down.  I  could 
Qot  have  done  this  with  the  old  machine, 
and  should  have  known  better  than  to  have 
ever  tried  it,  but  I  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  1902  model,  and  it  has  never  been 
shaken. 

We  have  in  this  city,  Pittsfield.  quite 
a  number  of  machines  and  this  last 
spring  I  called  the  owners  together  and 
we  formed  the  Berkshire  Auto  Club.  We 
have  twenty-seven  members,  comprising 
some  of  our  best  business  men.  We  have  a 
first  class  station,  capable  of  holding  at 
least  forty  machines,  well  appointed.  We 
hope  next  spring  to  build  in  addition  to  this 
Station  a  fine  clubroom,  where  we  can  en- 
tertain our  friends  when  they  come  touring 
through   the   Berkshire   Hills. 

Mr.  Pettifield,  of  Lenox,  went  through 
just  before  the  snow  came.  He  told 
me  of  a  very  funny  experience  he  had 
bad  with  a  scary  horse  just  before  coming 
into  town.  He  met  an  old  couple  on  the 
road,  and  the  moment  they  saw  him  he  felt 
sure  there  was  trouble  ahead,  for  the  wo- 
man began  to  howl  like  a  loon  and  the  old 
man  kept  up  a  running  shout  of  curses,  but 
the  horse  never  paid  the  least  attention. 
"I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  horse 
do  something,  but  as  he  stood  still  I  called 
out  to  the  man,  asking  him  if  his  horse  was 
afraid  of  automobiles.    The  man  said  he'd 

be  d d  if  he  knew,  for  they  never  met 

one  before;  but  he  felt  sure  the  horse 
would  run  away.  The  man  got  out  and 
led  the  horse  by  the  machine  and  the  horse 
never  winked  at  it" 

Talking  of  horses,  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Lenox, 
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adopted  a  good  plan  of  meeting  by  appoint- 
ment twice  a  week  all  owners  who  had  rest- 
ive horses.  They  met  in  a  suitable  place, 
where  they  could  walk  their  horses  care- 
fully around  the  machine,  and  in  this  way 
broke  them  perfectly.  We  tried  it  We 
placed  a  notice  in  the  daily  papers,  stating 
that  two  of  our  number  would  meet  at  the 
park  every  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
The  first  Saturday  it  was  my  turn.  I  went 
and  waited  more  than  an  hour,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  The  next  week  I  asked  G.  F. 
Hall,  one  of  our  number,  to  get  another 
machine  and  try  his  luck.  Mr.  Hall  was 
.  more  successful.  They  went  down  at  9 
o'clock,  and  when  they  arrived  they  found 
two  or  three  men  waiting  for  ihcm.  One 
man  drove  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  park, 
got  someone  to  hold  his  horse  and  walked 
around  to  look  the  auto  over  a  little  first. 
He  asked  Mr.  Hall  how  we  did  it  and  Mr. 
Hall  assured  him  it  was  dead  easy.  "Now 
you  drive  up  slowly  and  I  will  stand  still, 
at  first,  and  when  we  get  the  horse  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  machine  I  will  start  off 
and  you  follow."  Mr.  Hall  then  asked  the 
man  if  the  horse  was  very  bad.  "Bad, 
yes!  Be  gosh,  she  is  the  durndest  mean 
critter  that  you  ever  seen.  I've  been  al- 
most killed  by  her  twice,  and  now  that 
these  artermbeclcrs  has  come  I  expect  she 
will  kill  someone.  I'd  sell  her.  but  I  can't 
Everyone  knows  her  loo  well.  I  met  one 
of  them  arters  on  the  Lenox  road  last  week 
and  she  went  o^  a  bank  with  me  and  the 
old  woman;  nearly  scart  my  wife  to  death. 
She  hasn't  got  over  it  yet  and  swore  she'd 
never  ride  with  me  again  till  I  broke  the 
dam  critter,  and  that  is  why  I'm  here.  I 
druv  II  miles  this  morning  to  get  this 
dun." 

"Well,  my  man"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "of 
course  I  can't  promise  that  we  can  cure 
your  horse,  but  we  will  try.  Now  you 
drive  up  slowly  and  when  I  raise  my  hand 
you  stop." 

At  first  the  horse  did  not  act  badly.  Of 
course,  he  was  lively  and  showed  signs  of 
fear,  but  was  not  really  vicious,  for  they 
worked  along  slowly,  as  Mr.  Hall  put  it. 
But  during  this  first  part  of  the  lesson  the 
machine  was  not  in  motion.  The  man  drove 
up  as  near  as  possible,  and  then  some- 
thing happened.  Mr.  Hall  did  not  think 
how  the  pointer  on  that  steam  gauge 
must  be  climbing  while  they  were  standing 
there.  Well,  just  as  they  were  getting 
ready  to  start  off  the  safety  valve  went  off. 
So  did  the  mare.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
run  until  she  had  cleared  the  deck  for  ac- 
tion. Then  she  lit  out,  and  the  old  farmer 
got  up  on  his  feet.  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion she  went,   and   said:     "Well,   Til  be 

d d.     Let  her  go;   I   hope  she'll  break 

her   d d   neck   before    I    ever   see    her 

again.  Say,  mister,  I  thought  you  said  it 
was  dead  easy  and  you  could  break 
her?"  Mr.  Hall  excused  himself 
without  even  answering  the  man,  and 
the  other  people  who  had  horses  to 
break  did  not  linger  a  moment  We  had 
the   laugh   on    our   worthy    member.      He 


came  to  me  for  advice.     I  told 
give  him  none. 

Well,  I  have  my  second  cF 
up  in  my  stable,  where  it  will  sta 
spring ;  then  I  shall  give  it  a  nice  n 
of  paint  if  necessary  and  it  will  co 
all  ready  for  business.  I  have  had 
offer  for  the  machine,  but  it  is  not  i 
I  think  I  know  a  good  thing  when 
and  I  feel  sure  I  have  one. 


I 

oH 


Meeting   of  the    A.    C.     A.^ 
Committee. 

To  demonstrate  their  value 
cial  life  the  Automobile  Club 
will  hold  in  May  a  two  or  three  ds 
of  automobiles  built  for  business  pi 
This  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  tl 
test  Committee  and  a  number  of  m 
turers,  which  was  held  at  the 
on  Januaiy  22. 

Some  ten  makers  responded  to 
tation  of  the  committee,  while  innu 
communications  were  received  froi 
ers  who  could  not  attend.  The  id 
test  of  business  vehicles  was  stror 
dorscd  by  the  makers.  The  Contes 
mittee  consists  of  John  A.  Hill,  chj 
Emerson  Brooks  and  Roland  R,  C 

It  is  believed  by  automobile  ent' 
and  by  almost  everyone  who  has  c 
considered  the  possibilities  of  the  z 
bile  that  power  driven  machines  mi 
mately  supplant  the  draught  horse 
strenuous  business  life  of  today.  , 
lined  at  the  meeting  the  test  will  be 
two  or  three  days,  open  to  businei 
cles  of  all  types,  both  foreign  and 
can,  and  not  a  small  part  of  the  t 
be  through  the  crowded  traffic  < 
York  streets.  The  committee  will 
a  general  outline  of  the  plan  after 
replies  have  been  received  from  the 

Among  the  makers  represented  m 
Vehicle  Equipment  Company,  Ai 
Steam  Wagon  Company,  Daimler 
facturing  Company,  Trumbull  Mani 
ing  Company,  Fisher  Motor  Vehicl 
pany.  H.  Bartol  Brazier.  Union 
Truck  Company  and  Locomobile  C 
of  America. 

Favorable  replies  strongly  indorfl 
plan  have  been  received  from  the  1 
Truck  Company.  Vehicle  Equipmeo 
pany,  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  F< 
Searchmont  Company,  Adams  1 
Company,  Daimler  Manufacturing 
pany.  Upton  Machine  Company.  T 
Manufacturing  Company,  Fischer 
Vehicle  Company.  H.  Bartol  ! 
Thornycroft  Steam  Wagon  Cc 
Union  Motor  Truck  Company,  L 
bile  Company  of  America,  Stearns 
Carriage  Company,  Grout  Brothi 
Louis  Motor  Carriage  Company  a; 
cago  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 


i 


Students  at  the  University  of  '. 
land,  are  reported  to  have  founded  1 
mobile  club,  with  the  object  of  po 
ing  the  automobile  among  the  studi 
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Redlaads    Run  of  the  Pasadena 
Automobile  Club. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Under  a  cloudless  sky  and  with  the 
thermometer  registering  70*  the  following 
members  of  the  Pasadena  Automobile 
Club  5tancd  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Friday.  January  9.  190J,  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Orange  Grove  avenue  and  Colo- 
rado street,  Pasadena,  Cal,  on  a  tour  to 
Rcdlands:  C.  B.  Scoville  and  chauffeur, 
Fred  E.  Wilcox  and  Charles  E.  Brown, 
in  the  former's  20  horse  power  Panhard; 
Ellicott  Evans  and  H.  W.  Lee.  in  the  for- 
mer's i6  horse  power  Peerless;  Robert 
H.  Gaylord  and  Joseph  T.  Pugh,  in  the 
litter's  12  horse  power  Packard,  and 
John  R  Miller  and  Carlos  C.  Daughaday, 
accompanying  Tracy  C.  Drake  in  his  10 
horse  power  Autocar. 

Passing  at  the  ordinance  speed  of  4 
miles  an  hour  through  the  business  sec- 
tion of  this  busy  little  city,  so  famous  as 
the  Mecca  of  Eastern  tourists  during  the 
winter  months,  we  increased  our  pace 
,4long   East    Colorado   street  to  Lamanda 

»rk.  Here  we  turned  into  White  Oak 
»enue.  the  principal  driveway  and  boule- 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountain  range  for  many 
liiles,  spurs  of  roads  ninning  up  into  the 
potmtain  canyons  at  every  section  line, 
boulevard,  the  same  as  all  the  good 
roads   in    Southern    California,    has    been 

iled,  and  during  every  dry  spell  (such  as 

have  had  for  the  past  four  weeks,  no 

tin  having  fallen   since  December   17)   it 

watered   twice  daily,   so  there  is  great 

afort  in  using  it. 

Monrovia.  10  miles,  was  reached  in  forty 
mmutcs.  Passing  through  the  main  street 
of  this  growing  town,  whose  bobtail  horse 
car  service  is  about  to  be  supplanted  by 
in  up  to  date  electric  road  from  Los 
Angeles,  we  soon  found  ourselves  speeding 
ilong  the  highway  towards  Duarte,  which 
«  lined  on  either  side  for  miles  with 
cnnge,  lemon  and  grape  fruit  groves,  the 
folden  fruit  showing  signs  of  ripening, 
lod  the  occasional  packing  houses  sur- 
rotmded  with  boxes  ready  to  be  filled.  The 
ocly  bad  stretch  in  this  otherwise  perfect 
bighi*-ay  is  crossing  the  San  Gabriel  Wash, 
»he  dry  bed  of  a  once  wide  and  tremendous 
mountain  torrent.  From  here  on  to 
Afosa  the  road  is  straight  and  level,  so 
we  easily  kept  up  our  touring  speed  of  15 
ntJes  an  hour  and  passed  the  20  mile  post 
ibere  shortly  before  half-past  ten. 

Turning    south    here    and    running    be- 

,  tall  hedges  of  box  for  two  or  three 

Bflcs.  another  turn  eastward  soon  brought 

u  to  Covina.  and  skirting  the  edge  of  the 

twerrotr   we    had    a   glimpse   of   the   big 

r^wak  10  one  side  which  only  a  short  time 


ago  had  let  out  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  fortunately  doing  no  damage  to 
the  adjacent  orange  groves.  Passing  near 
the  station  of  San  Dimas  and  on  to 
Lurdsburg  through  a  road  lined  with  tall 
eucalyptus  trees,  we  found  ourselves  on 
Gary  avenue,  the  principal  highway  in  the 
Pomona  district,  a  street  equal  to  any 
macadamized  pavement  in  the  East,  and 
on  this  perfect  avenue  we  rolled  merrily 
mto  the  city  of  Pomona  and  stopped  our 
engines  at  the  Palomares  Hotel,  havmg 
made  the  run  of  31  miles  in  2  hours  and  5 
minutes  exactly. 

Inquiring  the  way  to  the  foothill  road  by 
the  Chino  River,  we  found  that  is  was  but 
a  continuation  of  Gary  avenue,  so  that  one 
can  go  for  upward  o£  25  miles  without 
turning  a  corner,  and  we  at  once  got  under 
way  again  and  said  good-by  to  the  large 
and  curious  crowd  which  had  immediately 
collected  about  our  machines  and  had  be- 
gun to  discuss  their  qualities  and  guess 
what  the  parts  were  for.  One  man  asked 
me  what  the  water  cooler  was  under  the 
hood  of  my  machine,  and  when  I  told  him 
he  replied.  "Oh,  I  thought  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  searchlight/' 

We  found  the  foothill  road  compara- 
tively level,  but  bumpy,  for  during  the  last 
prolonged  rainy  spell  the  adobe  mud  of  the 
main  traveled  part  had  become  so  cut  up 
that  a  new  path  had  been  formed  along 
the  grass  at  the  side,  and  over  this  we  had 
to  slow  up  somewhat  and  take  things  a 
little  more  easily.  At  one  point  we  had  an 
amusing  experience  with  a  fractious  horse. 
Although  he  acted  quite  badly,  his  driver 
was  able  to  lead  him  by  the  first  two  ma- 
chines, but  when  he  came  to  the  Panhard 
he  grew  wild.  He  snorted,  plunged, 
kicked,  fell  on  his  knees,  stood  on  his  hind 
legs,  laid  down  and  twisted  the  harness  all 
up  and  did  everything  he  could  to  smash 
the  buggy  and  break  loose  from  the  two 
men  holding  him.  When  they  finally  did 
quiet  him  he  balked  and  refused  to  budge. 
.\t  this  juncture  a  four  horse  team  with  a 
load  of  hay  came  along,  and  Mr.  Scoville, 
with  rare  presence  of  mind,  pulled  out  a 
big  bunch  of  hay.  stuck  it  under  the  stub- 
born animaTs  nose,  and  off  he  trotted  like 
a  lamb.  We  dubbed  Mr.  Scoville  "The 
Horse  Tamer"  after  that. 

At  Ashcroft  Ranch,  in  El  Rincon  can- 
yon, we  stopped  for  lunch,  and  a  merry  one 
it  was.  as  we  compared  notes  of  our  run- 
ning and  swapped  stories  over  the  festive 
board,  which  was  the  box  of  a  farm  wagon. 
The  clifTs  above  us  looked  dark  and  crag- 
gy, the  mountains  beyond  had  a  tinge  of 
cerulean  blue,  the  plain  stretching  away  be- 
low us  was  checkerboarded  by  deep  green 
orange  groves,  and  in  the  far  distance  the 
snow  capped  peaks  of  San  Bernardino  and 
San  Jacinto  pierced  the  sky.  An  auto  pic- 
nic amidst  such  scenery  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  enjoyable. 

From  E!  Rincon  a  heavy  grade  runs  up 
to  Corona,  and  the  road,  though  oiled,  was 
badly  cut  up  and  full  of  chuck  holes.     So 
liigh  gear  running  was  out  of  the  question 


for  several  miles.  Two  or  three  turns  be- 
yond Corona  brought  us  on  to  Magnolia 
avenue,  that  magnificent  double  driveway, 
bordered  and  lined  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
centre  with  old  graceful  pepper  trees,  so 
that  for  mile  after  mile  past  Arlington  and 
into  the  city  of  Riverside  we  speeded 
through  a  leafy  arbor,  making  up  on  the 
gentle  down  grade  what  we  had  lost  on  the 
Corona  hill. 

Riverside  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
Southern  California.  Its  streets  are  per- 
fect, its  homes  beautiful,  its  orange  groves 
holed  the  world  over.  And  I  know  ol 
nothing  so  exhilarating,  satisfying  and  in- 
spiring as  a  spin  of  20  miles  in  an  automo- 
bile through  Magnolia  avenue  in  January, 
when  our  relatives  and  friends  at  home  in 
the  East  are  snow  and  ice  bound  and  freez- 
ing for  want  of  coal  that  even  grand  juries 
cannot  procure. 

Stopping  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
Gtenwood  Hotel,  and  so  gathering  a  crowd 
which  impeded  traffic  on  the  corner,  we 
left  Riverside  by  way  of  Vine  street  and 
followed  Collon  avenue  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name  8  miles  away.  Here  Mr.  Pugh 
had  to  catch  a  train  for  Pasadena,  while 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Lee  waited  for  B.  F. 
Thurston,  who  was  to  pass  through  Colton 
from  the  East,  and  who  had  been  notified 
en  route  to  get  off  the  train  there  and  join 
our  party.  The  rest  of  us  went  on  to  Rcd- 
lands via  Loma  Linda,  through  rather 
sandy  and  poor  roads,  making  the  18  miles 
from  Riverside  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  With  great  blowing  of  horns  we 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Casa  Loma  Hotel 
and  were  warmly  greeted  by  J.  H.  Bohon, 
the  genial  ho^t. 

Our  run  from  Pasadena  was  83  miles; 
our  time  six  hours  and  sixteen  minutes. 
Nothing  had  gone  wrong  with  any  of  our 
machines,  not  even  an  adjustment  being 
out  of  sorts.  Notwithstanding  our  good 
picnic  lunch  we  were  glad  when  dinner 
was  announced,  and  we  did  full  justice  to 
the  meal. 

Saturday  dawned  crisp  and  bright.  The 
air  of  Redlands,  which  city  is  considerably 
higher  than  Pasadena,  is  full  of  ozone,  and 
many  people  prefer  Redlands  to  any  other 
place  in  California.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the 
show  places,  and  no  person  who  has  ever 
driven  up  Smiley  Heights  an<I  gazed  on 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  panorama  be- 
low can  ever  forget  it  Our  machines 
seemed  to  be  invigorated  by  the  tonic  in 
the  atmosphere  and  all  they  needed  was  a 
dusting  off,  a  spurt  of  oil  in  the  bearings, 
a  few  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  they  were 
ready  for  their  return  run  home. 

My  machine  is  fitted  with  a  dust  pro- 
tector made  of  heavy  linen  attached  to  two 
curved  rods  which  fit  on  the  back  of  the 
tonneau  and  slope  outward  and  backward 
about  2  feet  above  the  body.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute protection  from  dust,  and  we  felt 
the  benefit  of  it  especially  going  across  a 
stretch  of  desert  sand.  It  might  interest 
some  automobilists  as  worth  copying. 
We  started  from  Redlands  shortly  before 
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nine  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  January  xo. 
and  wended  our  way  toward  Highlands, 
where  oranges  flourish  most  abundantly 
and  where  we  saw  grape  fruit  trees  sagging 
under  the  weight  of  so  many  luscious 
globes.  Turning  westward  on  the  San 
Bernardino  Base  Line  road,  we  found  it  a 
broad,  well  oiled  avenue  clear  into  the  city 
of  "San  Bcrdoo,"  as  the  natives  say.  At 
the  corner  store,  where  we  stopped  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  good  road  extended — 
for  we  knew  we  must  take  another  one 
later  on — we  should  have  turned  into  the 
town  and  found  Fourth  street,  our  objec- 
tive road,  but  being  misled  by  the  all 
knowing  store  proprietor  we  pushed  on 
straight  and  almost  before  we  knew  it  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  d^cp  sand.  The 
Packard  and  Peerless  being  ahead  had 
gone  on  and  had  entered  the  bed  of  the 
Lytle  Creek  Wash.  The  Panhard  and  my 
Autocar  were  discreet  and  backed  out.  We 
retraced  our  steps  about  half  a  mile,  took 
a  side  road  over  to  Fourth  street  and 
crossed  the  wash  on  a  long,  smooth  bridge, 
while  the  other  boys  got  so  far  into  the 
sandy  bed  that  they  had  to  continue  on 
and  all  get  out  and  push  to  keep  their  cars 
along  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side. 
This  desert  sand  vies  with  the  California 
adobe  mud  in  stickiness.  Beware  of  tt. 
The  salvation  of  the  automobilist  in  dry 
weather  is  the  oiled  roads — in  wet  weath- 
er, the  stable.  But  the  latter  species  of  cli- 
mate docs  not  bother  one  much  out  here, 
for  during  the  eighty  days  I  have  been  here 
this  winter  only  four  or  five  have  been 
rainy,  and  the  mud  dries  up  soon  in  the 
California  sunshine. 

About  a  mile  from  the  bridge  the  oiled 
road  ended,  and  for  the  ensuing  15  miles 
our  course  lay  straight  across  a  stretch 
of  desert  which  is  being  irrigated  and 
on  which  vineyards  have  been  planted,  so 
that  it  took  all  our  power  to  force  through 
the  sandy  path  and  over  the  stones  and 
rocks  at  any  good  speed.  Our  machines 
all  did  themselves  proud,  however,  and  at 
Cucanionga,  where  we  loitered  for  a  few 
minutes  to  cool  off.  the  fine  oiled  road 
commenced  again  and  orange  groves  once 
more  lined  our  way. 

From  here  through  Uplands,  thence  to 
Ontario,  and  on  for  7  miles  more  to  Po- 
mona, we  enjoyed  a  slight  down  grade  and 
went  singing  along  at  splendid  speed.  At 
the  gate  of  one  ranch  was  a  large  young 
hound,  which  seemed  to  think  our  ma- 
chines were  some  sort  of  animals  to  be  at- 
tacked. As  each  approached  he  would 
crouch  down,  and  when  the  machine  was 
nearly  up  to  him  he  would  jump  out  at  it 
fiercely,  narrowly  escaping  getting  run 
over.  The  others,  by  swerving  sharply, 
avoided  hitting  him,  but  that  only  made 
him  bolder,  and  when  I  came  along  at 
high  speed  he  signaled  me  out  for  a  vic- 
tim, and  leaped  at  the  machine  in  a  frenzy. 
He  struck  on  the  fender,  was  hurled  high 
in  the  air.  and  as  we  disappeared  in  the 
distance  we  heard  him  howling  dismally 
as  he  limped  towards  the  house. 


From  Pomona  our  route  to  Pasadena 
was  over  the  same  roads  wc  took  the  day 
before,  but  we  made  two  or  three  differ- 
ent cutoffs  and  so  varied  the  scenery.  We 
stopped  for  luncheon  at  San  Dimas,  in  the 
midst  of  an  orange  grove,  and  then,  great- 
ly to  our  dismay,  discovered  that  the 
basket  of  bottles  had  been  left  behind. 
Someone  had  blundered  and  our  seltzer 
water  was  not  with  us.  Then  everyone 
remembered  what  delicious  beer  wc  had 
quaffed  at  yesterday's  midday  meal.  Mr. 
Scovillc  lamented  the  loss  of  the  Cresta 
Blanca  St.  Julian,  which  he  recollected 
was  several  years  older  than  he  thought  it 
was.  And  my  own  mouth  grew  puckered 
at  the  thought  of  the  Puritas  ginger  ale 
which  I  had  counted  on.  One  of  the  boys 
suggested  that  we  try  a  naphtha  high  ball 
or  a  gasoline  fizz,  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  a  cylinder  oil  cocktail  was  a 
very  smooth  article.  However,  wc 
quenched  our  thirst  at  the  ranch  house  in 
good,  hard  mountain  water  and  bubbled 
away  towards  our  destination  in  as  merry 
a  mood  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 
drawing  up  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Green  at 
Pasadena  with  a  running  time  to  our 
credit  of  four  hours  and  forty  minutes  for 
the  69  miles  from  Redlands. 

The  tour  was  an  ideal  one  in  every 
respect,  but  particularly  so  as  regards 
our  automobiles,  for  not  a  single  thing 
went  wrong  to  mar  our  constant  running; 
not  an  adjustment  got  out  of  order,  not  a 
tire  was  harmed  in  the  slightest.  My  con- 
sumption of  naphtha,  which  I  use  in 
preference  to  gasoline,  was  9  gallons,  an 
average  of  17  miles  to  the  gallon,  and  the 
Panhard,  with  its  four  cylinders,  used 
considerably  less  than  double  that  quan- 
tity. 

Our  club  is  getting  upon  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial basis  rapidly  and  has  now  nearly 
thirty  members.  We  shall  have  weekly 
runs  to  the  many  places  of  interest  around 
Pasadena  and  hope  to  not  only  arouse  tlie 
interest  of  the  authorities  to  keep  the 
already  good  roads  in  proper  condition, 
but  to  improve  and  oil  other  highways 
and  so  make  Southern  California  more  at- 
tractive to  the  automobilist  than  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States,  as  indeed  it 
certainly  is  now  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Tracy  C.  Drake. 


The  Speed  of  Horse  Vehicles. 

Portland,  Me.,  January  20. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Having  some  curiosity  as  to  the  rate  of 
fpeed  attained  by  horse  drawn  vehicles  on 
the  street,  and  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  such 
speed,  I  paced  off  the  distance  between 
two  trolley  poles,  skipping  over  one. 
making  the  distance  230  feet  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained  without  actual  meas- 
urement. I  then  stationed  myself  at  a  win- 
dow and  proceeded  to  time  the  vehicles 
passing  on  that  side  of  the  street. 

The  timing  was  done  with  a  split  second 
timer  and  with  as  much  accuracy  as  ofTi- 


Vol.  ti.  No,  « 

cers  can  time  automobiles,  but  while  tim- 
ing the  ninth  vehicle  I  accidentally  pressed 
my  thumb  through  the  crystal  of  my  watch 
and  discontinued  the  attempt.  I  give  be- 
low a  tabulation  of  the  speed  of  the  first 
eight  vehicles  passing.  The  street  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  even  fair  condition 
for  speeding,  and  only  two  of  the  vehicles 
seemed  to  be  making  any  attempt  at  rapid 
work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  No.  4  on  the  list 
was  proceeding  at  the  slowest  pace.  It  i$ 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  No.  4 
was  a  funeral  procession  which  was  on 
wheels;  the  other  vehicles  were  on  runners. 
The  tabulation  follows:  ^M 

Rale  Per  Mil«            , 

Teams.                       Time  (Sec).  Mile.  Per  Hour. 

No.  1 iiVi  4.24  13.61 

No.  a t6  6.oe  9.7S 

No.  3 16  6.08  0.78 

No.  4*......,,... 19  7-17  8.J3 

No.  5 7H  «.s*Vi  J0.87 

No,  6 i»  4-36  13*04 

No.  7 15  5.45  10-43 

No.  8 S  3-04  19*56 

*  Funeral    on    wheels.      Other   vehiclea    on    ruiK 

Charles  F.  Hatch.     H 

Two  Cycle  Engines*        ^^^t 

Editor  Horseless  Age:  ^^^H 

I  see  from  j'our  comment  upon  my  arti- 
cle in  your  last  issue  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  make  some  explanations.  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  slating  any  further  rea- 
sons why  the  two  cycle  engine  has  not  been 
more  generally  adopted  by  automobile  man- 
ufacturers than  those  based  on  ignorance. 
Putting  it  in  another  way.  the  reason  for 
its  non-adoption  has  been  that  data  for 
four  cycle  automobiles  engines  were  easy  to 
n|>tain.  but  data  for  two  cycle  automobile 
engines  were  not  to  be  had.  because,  until 
recently,  no  one  had  been  working  on  two,^ 
cycle  vehicle  engines.  ^M 

As  you  seem  to  want  me  to  go  more^* 
fully  into  details  I  would  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  port  areas  to  the  cylinder  diam- 
eter, stroke  and  speed,  and  the  location  of 
ports  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  two 
cycle  automobile  engine.  My  experience 
has  shown  nie  that,  as  stated  in  my  article, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  two  cycle  engine 
should  not  run  as  fast  as  a  four  cycle  and 
as  advantageously  as  the  other  form  at  the 
higher  speeds.  ^M 

In  your  comment  on  the  article  you  aif^|' 
niit  what  you  seem  to  have  heretofore  de- 
nied in  your  paper,  that  the  two  cycle  en- 
gine is   as   flexible  aa  the  four  cycle,  but 
your  tenacity  in  clinging  to   the  idea  that  ^ 
the  most  advantageous  speed  of  a  two  cy-^| 
cl^  engine  is  between  300  and  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand.   The  normal   speed   of   the   Elmore 
engines  is  twice  this,  and  they  run.  if  any- 
thing, better  at  the  higher  speeds  than  they^| 
do  at  the  lower,  although  there  is  very  lit--^B 
tic  difference  between  their  performance  tt^l 
all  speeds  within  the  limits  of  their  opera*^* 
tion. 

In    response   to  your  question,   "whethc 
it  is  not  a  fact,  that  when  a  launch  is  buil 
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opedaUy  for  speed,  a  four  cycle  engine  is 
generally  used,"  I  would  say  that  1  tested 
the  launch  Caprice  in  1900,  which  was  built 
by  a  firm  making  both  two  and  four  cycle 
engines,  and  they  chose  the  two  cycle  for 
this  launch,  with  the  result  that  this  40  foot 
launch  developed  a  speed  of  12  8-10  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  at  that  time  about  the 
fuiest  time  that  had  been  made  by  a  gaso- 
line launch  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  That 
there  may  be  no  question  about  this  speed 
I  would  say  that  I  was  personally  in  charge 
of  these  tests  for  the  owner  and  that  they 
were  made  with  a  stop  watch  and  a  carefully 
calibrated  log.  on  still  water.  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  just  what  launch  now  holds 
tbe  record  for  speed. 

In  regard  to  the  two  cycle  developing  60 
per  cenL  more  power  than  the  four  cycle, 
some  experiments  which  we  have  made 
lince  writing  you  before  would  give  me  the 
impression  that  by  careful  and  systematic 
development  the  two  cycle  engine  may  be 
made  to  give  double  the  power  at  the  same 
fpeed  as  the  four  cycle  engine. 

The  anomaly  of  which  you  speak  is  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  very  little  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  past  to  reduce  the 
limit  of  weight  in  proportion  to  power. 
Shil  further,  there  has  been  very  little 
done,  outside  of  our  own  concern,  in  the 
developing  of  the  two  cycle  engines  for 
automobiles,  and  consequently  securing  a 
light  weight  and  high  bpeed  machine.  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
but  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
while  the  four  cycle  automobile  engine  has 
had  the  development  in  the  hands  of  hun- 
dreds of  builders,  the  two  cycle  engine  has 
hardly  been  touched.  Probably  not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  other  firms  beside  our- 
sdvcs  have  tried  the  two  cycle  engine  for 
lUtoiDobiles,  but  those,  however,  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  construction  and 
manufacture  of  two  cycle  engines  are  quite 
willing  to  agree  that  they  are  fully  equal 
to  a  four  cj'cle  engine  for  this  purpose. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  '*thc  rela- 
tive power  for  given  cylinder  dimensions 
ii  a  factor  that  has  little  influence  on  the 
ultimate  value  of  a  type  of  engine  for  au- 
tomobile work,  as  long  as  enough  power 
can  be  provided  to  meet  all  requirements." 
Ai  you  will  certainly  admit,  one  of  the 
yrinctpal  factors  in  automobile  construc- 
tion 15  the  securing  of  the  smallest  weight 
•1  vehicle  in  proportion  to  power  that  is 
ftnsistcnt  with  durability  and  cflfcctive  op- 
tntioR.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  no 
ttall  factor  in  the  total  weight  of  the  au- 
tomobile, and,  as  the  securing  of  more 
power  for  a  given  cylinder  dimension  gives 
>  lighter  engine,  this  is  certainly  a  desira- 
Mc  feature. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say  that,  if  there 
^Tt  Joy  cf  your  questions  that  I  seem  to 
"*'«  Icfv  unanswered,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
itg  to  answer  them,  though  I  think  you 
*ill  a^rce  with  me  that  a  protracted  con- 
^('^e:5y  on  any  subject  will  not  do  nearly 
to  much  good  as  practical  demonstration 
E.   W.  ROBEJITS. 


[We  have  never  denied  that  the  two 
cycle  engine  is  as  flexible  as  the  four  cycle. 
What  we  have  said  and  still  believe  is 
that  it  will  not  run  at  the  same  high  speed. 
The  flexibility  of  an  engine  depends,  how- 
ever, on  its  range  of  spe^d,  and  as  the  two 
cycle  engine,  owing  to  its  more  frequent 
impulses,  is  able  to  run  at  full  torque  at  a 
lower  speed  than  the  four  cycle,  its  flexi- 
bility may  still  be  just  as  great. 

We  do  not  believe  that  th^  most  advan- 
tageous speed  of  a  two  cylinder  engme  is 
necessarily  from  300  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  We  mentioned  these  figures  in 
reference  to  launch  engines,  a  subject  in- 
troduced by  our  correspondent,  and  this  is 
the  normal  speed  of  the  average  small 
launch  engine. — Ed.] 


Carbon  Particles  in  Cylinder. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  down 
the  deposits  of  carbon  in  the  sparking 
chamber  and  cylinder  head?  I  have  had 
some  little  trouble  with  that.  At  one  time 
some  carbon  got  into  the  exhaust  valve 
while  I  was  on  the  road  and,  of  course, 
the  compression  was  lost.  Being  a  novice, 
I  had  to  work  some  little  time  before  I 
could  discover  what  the  trouble  was;  but 
after  I  found  it  I  fixed  it  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Joseph  H.  Weinstein. 

[Carbon  deposits  are  generally  due  to 
the  use  of  too  much  lubricating  oil  or  oil 
of  poor  quality.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
use  good  oil  and  feed  it  to  the  cylinder 
as  reauired^that  is,  neither  too  freely  nor 
too  sparingly.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  inject 
a  small  amount  of  kerosene  into  the  cylin- 
der after  returning  from  a  trip  and  turn 
the  engine  over  by  hand  a  few  times  (with 
spark  oflF).  The  kerosene  will  dissolve  the 
coating  of  gummy  or  resinous  matter 
from  the  gasoHne  deposited  on  the  piston 
iind  cylinder  walls  and  keep  the  wearing 
surfaces  in   belter  condition. — Ed.] 


Adverse  Legislatton  tn  New  Jersey. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  January  23,  1903. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Govern- 
or of  New  Jersey  has  seen  fit  to  refer  to 
the  automobile  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  as  one  of  the  crying  evils  of 
the  times  and  asking  that  a  law  be  passed 
for  its  suppression.  Mr.  Scovel,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Assembly  from  Camden,  intro- 
duced such  a  measure  the  other  day  which 
must  have  appealed  to  the  Governor's  ad- 
miration. I  have  been  asked  by  some  of 
my  friends  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Scovel  upon  his 
attitude  in  this  matter,  for  publication.  I 
therefore  inclose  a  copy,  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  publish  if  thought  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  valuable  paper.  The  bill, 
as  I  understand  it.  in  its  present  form 
would  constitute  an  insufferable  outrage 
on  all  automobiUsts. 

A  person  could  be  held  up  fifty  times 
between    here    and    Atlantic    City    by    as 


many  constables  and  compelled  to  show 
his  license,  and.  if  caught  without  it^  fined 
$50.  Almost  all  of  its  provisions  are  to 
be  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Please  take  up  the  matter  and  see  that 
as  many  members  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  State  as  possible  vote  against  such  a 
bill.  It  will  ruin  the  sport  and  business 
in  New  Jersey  if  allowed  to  pass  in  itft 
present  form.  C.  S.  King. 


Hoti.   //.    5.    Scoi'tl,   Member   of  Assembly 

from  Camden  County: 

Dear  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn 
through  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  the  20th 
inst.  that  you,  of  all  other  members  of  the 
Le^slature,  should  have  been  induced  to 
introduce  and  support  such  an  outrageous 
act  limiting  the  use  of  automobiles  in 
New  Jersey.  I  have  always  regarded  yon 
throughout  oor  intimate  acquaintance  as 
a  man  of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
ideas,  who  would  lend  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  any  advancement  in  the 
arts  or  methods  of  life.  Instead,  however, 
you  take  the  same  position,  apparently,  as 
the  backwoods  farmer  who,  in  the  density 
of  his  ignorant  conservatism,  believes  that 
the  public  roads  were  built  exclusively  for 
him  and  his  tru9k  shelvmgs.  and  resents 
their  use  by  anyone  else  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights.  I  hope  you  will  real- 
ize, upon  fair  consideration,  that  this  is  a 
very  important  matter  and  has  a  serious 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  times 
and  people. 

The  horseless  carriage  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  age  and  its 
production  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  industries  of  our  coun- 
try. Many  millions  of  dollars  are  now 
invested  in  it  and  hundreds  of  millions 
more  will  become  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment and  perfection  of  this  great  means 
of  locomotion  and  transportation. 

It  will  contribute  more  and  more  to  the 
happiness  of  life  and  the  business  necessi- 
ties of  mankind.  It  already  employs  many 
ihousands  of  skilled  mechanics  and  has 
opened  up  a  vast  and  ever  increasing 
source  of  profitable  employment.  It  has 
and  will  continue  to  exert  the  greatest 
possible  influence  in  the  great  cause  of 
good  roads  which  our  State  has  so  prided 
itself  upon,  and  will  in  thousands  of  ways 
directly  and  indirectly  exert  itself  in  the 
development  of  our  State  and  country. 

In  our  State  alone  there  arc  thousands 
of  men  of  moderate  means  but  of  high 
standing  and  aspirations  who  have  hither- 
to had  no  interest  in  the  roads  and  have 
opposed  their  improvement  and  resisted 
taxation  for  that  purpose,  but  who.  hav- 
ing tasted  the  delights  of  automobiling, 
have  at  once  become  converted  into  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  good  roads 
cause  and  of  all  other  improvements  of  a 
public  character  which  tend  to  improve 
the  comfort,  beauty  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  our  State. 

No  great  improvement  in  the  arts  was 
ever   introduced    without    incurring    some 
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temporary  opposition  and  probably  some 
small  evils  which  required  a  little  time  to 
overcome.  There  arc  always  members 
of  a  great  community  who  are  lawless 
and  careless  of  the  rights  and  safety  of 
others.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
most  foolish  and  wrong  to  restrict  the 
whole  community  within  such  unreason- 
able limits  as  to  practically  deprive  them 
of  the  advantages  of  the  automobile  and 
stop  its  proper  and  reasonable  use  within 
the  State  simply  on  account  of  the  few 
lawless  ones.  It  is  not  good  legislation 
to  impose  a  hardship  on  all  because  a  few 
are  liable  to  do  or  have  done  wrong.  In 
framing  this  act  I  trust  that  your  sense  of 
fair  minded  public  policy  as  well  as  your 
intelligence  as  a  lawyer  will  impel  you  to 
ignore  all  narrow  prejudice  and  impose 
only  those  requirements  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  protect  public  safety.  Will 
you  please  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill  as  now  introduced  by  you.  and  give  me 
and  all  others  interested  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  committee  to 
whom   it   was   referred,   and  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 
,  Charles  S.  King. 


A  User  on  Two  Cycle  Engines. 

Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  E.  W. 
Roberts'  discussion  of  the  two  cycle  engine 
in  your  issue  of  January  14,  and,  as  you 
left  the  subject  open  to  the  opinion  of 
users.  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  experience. 

I  purchased  an  automobile  with  this  type 
of  engine,  believing  that  it  was  simpler  in 
construction  and  would  be  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  working  order  than  the  four 
cycle  (a  very  important  factor  in  running 
an  automobile);  also  that  it  would  give 
more  power  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
than  the  other. 

In  all  of  this  I  have  not  been  mistaken. 
I  have  run  my  auto  for  nearly  one  year,  or 
about  3.500  miles,  and  only  twice  have  I 
had  occasion  to  touch  it  with  a  screwdriver 
or  wrench,  and  this  only  to  tighten  the 
screw  that  holds  the  igniter  spring,  which 
had  worked  loose;  and  each  time  it  took 
but  a  minute  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Gas  engine  troubles  are  generally  hard 
to  locate,  and  especially  so  to  the  inex- 
perienced; therefore,  the  simpler  the  engine 
is  in  construction  the  better  it  is  adapted 
for  the  work.  Both  times  my  engine  failed 
to  work  I  was  able  to  locate  the  trouble  in 
an  instant.  The  only  visible  working  parts 
being  the  igniters,  these  were  looked  after 
first  and  the  trouble  at  once  located,  where- 
as if  there  had  been  a  lot  of  othef  mechan- 
ism about  the  machine  it  would  have  been 
much  harder  to  locate  the  trouble. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  running 
a  stationary  four  cycle  engine,  and  must 
say  that  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
always  discovering  the  trouble  when  it  gets 
out  of  order.  It  has  quite  frequently  taken 
one  to  two  hours  to  locate  the  trouble. 

This  calls  to  mind  an  incident  which  hap- 


pened in  a  manufacturing  establishment  in 
our  city  not  long  ago.  They  had  just  in- 
stalled a  new  25  horse  power  engine,  and 
after  two  hours  of  attempting  to  start  it 
gave  up  in  despair  and  sent  for  the  engine 
doctor,  who  soon  arrived  and  diagnosed 
the  case  as  one  of  back  tiring.  In  their  at- 
tempt to  start  the  engine  it  had  swung 
backward,  thus  throwing  the  igniter  cam 
out  of  position. 

Now,  with  the  two  cycle  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference  if  it  should 
happen  to  run  backward,  for  mine  has  done 
this  several  times  without  the  least  injury. 

However,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  my  machine  heats  up 
more  quickly  than  the  tour  cycle,  but  this  is 
only  a  conjecture  of  mine,  as  I  have  never 
taken  any  lengthy  trips  behind  a  four  cycle 
type,  and  am  therefore  hardly  in  a  position 
to  judge.  £.  H.  RuMSBERG. 


Opposes  the   Proposed  New 
Legislation. 


Jersey 


Camden,  N.  J.,  January  20,  1903. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

The  enclosed  clipping  is  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  of  January  20.  Assemblyman 
Scovel  has  personally  promised  the  writer 
to  give  the  automobilists  a  hearing  before 
his  committee.  On  reading  the  clip- 
ping you  will  easily  sec  what  hardships  the 
bill,  if  passed,  would  inflict  on  all  automo- 
bilists. The  road  to  Atlantic  City  is  60 
miles  long  and  perfect,  and  there  will  be 
many  automobiles  on  that  road  during  the 
coming  summer.  Not  knowing  this  law, 
the  prospects  are  that  automobilists  after 
having  gone  down  the  road  a  few  miles, 
will  be  held  up  by  some  constable,  and  if 
they  have  not  a  license  will  be  fined  $50. 
Think  of  the  annoyance  of  being  held  up 
every  few  miles,  as  one  goes  from  town- 
ship to  township,  by  an  officer  demanding 
lo  sec  the  license.  Again,  think  of  the  ab- 
i^urdity  of  a  15  mile  an  hour  limit  down  in 
the  Jersey  pines,  where  one  does  not  see  a 
house  or  man  for  miles.  Something  cer- 
tainly should  be  done;  the  horse  owners 
are  against  us  and  the  public  in  general,  so 
It  must  be  done  by  those  interested  in  mo- 
to  cars.  Horses  are  allowed  to  race  at  the 
rate  of  25  miles  an  hour;  trains  run  over 
grade  crossings  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  an 
hour;  trolley  cars  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour;  bicycles  at  the  rates  of  25  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  poor  automobilist  is  to  be 
cut  down  to  15  miles,  under  severe  penalty. 
Agitate  this  matter,  and  let  us  get  together 
and  fight  for  our  rights. 

Oscar  A.  Eastlack. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Press.l 
Assemblyman  Scovel,  of  Camden,  today 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  a  board  of 
automobile   examiners    be   named    by    the 
Governor. 

This  board  is  to  consist  of  five  members, 
each  of  whom  is  to  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $500  a  year.     Before  anyone  can  le- 


gally operate  an  automobile,  locomo 
other  horseless  vehicle  in  New  Jersi 
must  go  before  this  board  and  be  exai 
as  to  his  fitness  to  operate  a  mai 
Upon  the  payment  of  $5  he  will  thi 
given  a  license,  which  he  can  have  rei 
annually  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  o^ 

The  proposed  law  fixes  the  ma 
limit  at  which  a  horseless  vehicle 
operated  on  the  roads  of  the  State 
miles  an  hour. 

Any  person  found  operating  a  ho: 
vehicle  without  a  license  may  be  arj 
by  any  constable  or  other  law  officefi 
out  waiting  to  swear  out  a  warrant. 
provided  that  any  mayor,  recorder  a 
lice  magistrate  may  impose  a  fine  ( 
or  imprisonment  of  thirty  days,   or 
for  each  ofTcnse.     The  conviction  is 
final. 
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Trade  Literature  Received, 

Cummings    Cinch    Tire    Protector 
Cummlngs  Tire  Manufacturing  Co: 
of  68  William  street.  New  York  cit; 

Steam  Cars  for  1903  (advance  fol 
Locomobile  Company  of  America,  ] 
York  city. 

Automobile  Supplies — Hussey  Ai 
bile  Supply  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mi 

Evolution  of  the  Gasoline  Engi 
Standard  Motor  Vehicle  Comp; 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Story  of  the   Mobile— The   H 
Company  of  America,  Tarrytown 
Hudson.  N.  Y. 

The  Locomobile  Gasoline  Tourini 
— The  Locomobile  Company 
7    East    Forty-second    street, 
city. 

Drop  Forgings — J.  H.  Williams  i 
g  Richards  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ' 

J.  &  M.  Panel  Boards  and  Accej 
(for  electrical  installations) — John* 
Morton,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Spark  Plug  Picture  Booldt 
\V^  King,  M.  E.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Catalogue     of     Solar     Lamps^ — 
Brass    Manufacturing    Company,    o! 
nosha. 

The  Sandusky  Runabout — The 
dusky  Automobile  Company,  of 
dusky,  Ohio.  ; 

Our  Reliability  Run — Duryca  1 
Company,  of  Reading.  Pa.  j 

Schoel!er  High  Grade  Cmcibiej 
Steel — The  International  Steel  anq 
chinery  Company,  of  245  Centre  f 
New  York  city. 

Automobile  Lamps — Standard  C< 
Lamp  Company,  of  Chicago,  III 


Progressive  Conservatives 

Motor  cars  played  a  prominent  p 
the  East  Cambridgeshire  poll  on  Ji 
2.  All  told  there  were  probably  aboi 
cars  engaged,  the  majority  being 
the  Conservative  interest. — Express. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  C01 
tive  candidates  should  be  the  moi 
gressive. 


Itaoary  M,  tQB) 
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P-  C.  Lewis,  former  manager  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Headquarters,  Boston,  died  early 
last  week. 

It  u»  reported  that  three-quarters  of  the 

space  at  the  Boston  Show  has  been  allotted 

to  exhibitors. 

[A.  P.  Underbill,  treasurer  of  the  Boston 

mobile  Dealers*  Association,  sailed  for 

Jamaica  on  Januar>'  14. 

We  a.re  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  *'Rc- 
port  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  for  1O02."  by  A.  C  True. 

Dr.  Olmstcad.  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  writes 
thii  he  has  used  a  solution  of  common  salt 
iur  two  years  as  an  anti-ireezc  mixture 
with  perfect  results 

The  Cotta   Automobile   Company,   Rock- 
ford.   III.,    have  just  completed   their   first 
ine    under    the    Cotta    patents.    The 
[pany  have  ten  machines   in  course  of 
ttnstniciion. 

A  brancb  sales  and  storage  depot  of  the 
Winlon  Motor  Carriage  Company,  on 
Huron  street.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be 
opened  on  Fcbruan,-  i.  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  B.  Shanks. 

The  Willoughby  Company,  of  Utica, 
K.  Y..  has  been  incorporated  to  make  auto- 
nwbilcs  and  other  vehicles;  capital,  $160,- 
OQo:  directors,  J.  F.  Maynard,  J.  A.  Rob- 
en*  F.  T.  Proctor  and  T.  R.  Proctor,  all  of 

T.  W.  Temple  has  succeeded  the  Mc- 
Phcrson  Cycle  Company  in  their  cycle  and 
iutom«^hilc  business  in  McPherson.  Kan. 
He  has  been  an  active  partner  in  the  firm 
nnce  1897,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  build- 
mj  automobiles  to  order. 

V.  G.  Apple,  of  the  Dayton  Electrical 
Minufacturing  Company,  ascertained  dur- 
ing Show  week  that  among  the  gasoline 
an  exhibited  eighty  were   equipped  with 

k aerators  and  106  with  batteries  only,  a 
ge  increase  in  favor  of  generators  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Olds- 
TOobile  Company,  at  Cleveland,  on  January 
I?.  Peter  R.  Fahey  was  elected  president. 
William  G.  Wilson  vice  president,  and 
Rilph  R.  Owen  secretary  and  treasurer, 
who.  with  W.  D.  McTighe  and  I.  D.  Owen. 
fon«itute  the  board  of  directors. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dayton  Auto- 
wnbiie  Gub  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
*iTjngc  for  a  race  meet  at  the  Montgomery 
Crtuntj-  Fair  G^ound^.  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the 
■'  -"Vin  of  May  30.  igo3.  A  guarantee 
:  was  subscrihed  by  members  of  the 
■"lub  and  the  success  of  the  meet  seems  as- 

Among'  the  recent  New  York  State  in- 
<OTporations  is  that  of  the  Morris-Corkhill 
ifotor  Company,  of  Rochester,  with  a  cap- 
ital nf  $5.ono.  The  company  will  manufac- 
'orc  jfa?  mgines.  The  directors  arc  Joshua 


M.  Morris,  Charles  L.  Reed.  Thomas 
Corkhill,  F.  H.  Clum,  Samuel  Kay  and  H. 
C.  Spurr. 

A  special  train  carrying  the  automobiles 
exhibited  at  Madison  Square  Garden  that 
are  also  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Coliseum,  in 
Chicago,  in  February,  left  the  West  Sixty- 
fifth  street  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  early  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  The  train  is  to  travel  by  day  only 
and  Its  arrival  at  all  large  cities  en  route 
will  be  announced. 

Dr.  Brandow,  president  of  the  Berkshire 
Automobile  Club,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
appointed  E.  G.  Breed.  G.  F.  Hall  and  Al- 
den  Sampson  as  a  committee  on  roads.  It 
is  stated  that  several  members  do  not  favor 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  spring, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  will  strongly  urge 
that  the  club  lease  the  double  store  in  the 
Whelden  Block. 


The  Corough  (Pa.)  Council  has  decided 
to  adopt  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
speed  of  automobiles  in  passing  through 
the   borough. 

Robert  Jardine  and  H.  O.  Berg  were 
arrested  in  New  York  on  January  18, 
charged  with  exceeding  the  speed  ordi- 
nance.    Albert  R.  Shattuck  furnished  bail, 

Peter  Vachey,  chauffeur  of  Louis 
Sherry.  New  York,  was  arrested  on  Jan- 
uary 18  for  speeding  the  Sherry  automo- 
bile loo  fast  on  Melrose  avenue.  Mr. 
Sherry  furnished  $200  bail. 

An  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Aldermen  provides  that  every 
automobile  shall  display  identification 
numbers  and  letters  on  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  On  private  vehicles  the  license 
number  of  the  owner  is  to  be  shown, 
while  on  public  automobiles  the  license 
number  of  the  operator  is  to  be  exhibited 
with  a  mark  denoting  the  owner.  The 
numbers  are  to  be  lighted  at  night. 

Representative  Johnson  has  introduced 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  a  bill  which 
provides  that  the  speed  of  automobiles 
shall  be  limited  to  15  miles  an  hour 
in  the  country  and  8  miles  in  the 
I'iiics.  Chauffeurs  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  machines  down  to  a  4  mile  an 
hour  speed  at  crossings  and  to  come  to  a 
standstill  when  signaled  by  a  driver  of  a 
team.  Gasoline  machines  must  be  pro- 
vided with  mufflers  to  deaden  the  noise. 
The  bill  is  similar  to  the  ordinance  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Minneapolis 
Council  at  the  request  of  the  members  of 
the  Automobile  Club.  The  chtof  differ- 
ence is  that  the  ordinance  allows  ma- 
chines to  travel  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
an  hour  in  rural  districts.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  roads  and 
bridges. 


Edison  Contra   Jungner. 

A  reader  of  The  Horseless  Age  sends 
us  a  copy  of  the  January  3d  issue  of  Nya 
Dogligt  Allahanda,  published  in  Stock- 
holm. Sweden,  which  conta  ins  an  article 
with  the  above  heading.  It  appears  that 
Edison  and  the  Swedish  inventor,  Jungner, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns  repeatedly,  are  involved  in  a  pat- 
ent interference  case,  arising  out  of  their 
respective  inventions  in  the  storage  bat- 
tery line.  Some  of  our  readers  have  in- 
timated that  we  are  neglecting  the  Edison 
battery  inventions  and  these,  at  least,  may 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  claims  of  a 
rival  inventor  or  of  his  promoters,  and  we. 
therefore,  give  herewith  some  extracts 
from  the  article  in  question.  The  article 
appeared  in  English,  and  the  extracts  are 
given  verbatim: 

EDISON    CONTRA    JUNGNE*. 

During  the  years  1806-1900  a  Swedish 
chemist  Waldemar  Jungner,  made  several 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  electro 
chemical  science,  wich  made  quite  a  stir  in 
the  chemical  circles.  His  aimc  was  to  in- 
vent a  consistent  and  effective  electric  ac- 
cumulator. All  since  the  beginning  of  the 
electrical  industry  there  has  been  a  wish 
for  such  an  accumulator. 

In  the  mentioned  battery  Jungner  used 
as  insoluble  positive  electrode  of  a  pow- 
dered high  oxide  of  nickel  and  silver.  But 
as  this  battery  is  expensive,  and  the  as- 
bestos paper,  that  separates  the  plates,  is 
after  about  120  discharges  obliged  to  be 
changed,  Jungner  already  the  same  autumne 
used  only  nickelperoxide  as  positive  active 
metal,  and  iron  (powdered)  as  negative 
metal.  This  combination  is  mentioned  by 
Jungner  in  his  Swedish  patent  of  the  21 
Jan.  1901.  According  to  the  international 
patent  rules  this  patent  defends  the  priority 
of  the  same  foreign  patents,  claimed  by 
him  during  six  months  from  the  21-1  1901. 

It  was.  therefore,  "postfestum,"  that  T. 
A.  Edison  the  5:th  of  Feb.  the  same  year 
gave  in  his  patent  letter;  post  festum  as 
well  according  to  the  system  as  to  the  most 
details.  According  to  the  Jungncr's  com- 
pany's claims  of  priority  in  the  English 
patent  office.  Edison  was  obliged  to  put  into 
his  patent  a  large  disclaim,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  system  makes  Edisonquite  de- 
pending of  the  licences,  he  can  get  from 
the  Jungner  company.  The  german  as 
well  ass  the  engUsh  patent  offices  have  evi- 
dently destroyed  Edisons  head  claims. 

The  patent  office  of  the  United  States 
has  not  agreed  to  Edisons  claims,  but  has 
made  him  several  disagreeable  questions. 
Some  particlars  in  the  case  between  him 
and  the  Jungner  will  an  interference  jury 
decide. 

Only  in  tho^e  countries,  where  patents 
are  given  "sans  garantie  de  TEtat."  Edison 
has  been  "successful!"  in  his  claims. 

Just  as  severely  as  the  European  and  the 
.\merican  technical  press  has  demonstrated 
against  Edisons  priority,   just   as   willingly 
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has  the  dayb-prcss  lifted  upp  his  invention 
among  the  wonders  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  funny  details  from  the 
patent  fight.  An  example :  the  20  Nov. 
X900  Edison  tried  to  get  (and  got)  an 
accumulator  patent  in  England ;  he  claimed 
now  for  example  as'his  invention  the  reduc- 
tion of  cupric  carbonat  by  hydrogen  I  This 
way  of  reduction  of  cupper  has  been  de- 
scribed in  many  english  and  german  phys- 
ical books  from  the  middle  of  last  century  1 

During  the  very  latest  times  Edison  has 
also  discovered,  that  the  powdered  graphite, 
that  Jungner  uses,  is  not  defined  as  being 
flaky.  It  is  only  a  little  misfortune,  that 
graphite  always  is  flaky,  how  finely  it  is 
powdered*  depending  on,  that  graphite  has 
a  flakelike  crystal  form. 

The  Jungner  company  hos  not  made  any 
kind  of  demonstration  against  the  praise 
Edisons  accumulator  invention  has  had  in 
the  press.  At  the  same  time  an  honest 
trial  to  shake  bands  with  Edison  in  agree- 
ment has  been  made.  Only  at  the  patent 
offices  has  the  Jungner  company  said 
"hands  off"  to  E. 

Edison  is  supposed  to  have  said,  that  his 
accumulator  is  to  be  the  monument  on  his 
grave.  If  so,  we  propose  that  following 
words,  written  in  The  Electrical  World. 
New  York  (6:th  April  1901)  may  be  wit- 
ten  on  the  monument:  *'The  Edison  bat- 
tery seems  apparently  to  be  identical  with 
an  accumulator,  described  in  a  Swedish 
patent  to  Schmidt-Jungner." 

[And  meanwhile  the  public  is  waiting 
for  the  batteries. — Ed.] 


The  Good    Roads   riovcmcnt  in 
New  York  State. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  State 
Engineer,  the  State  of  New  York  has  ap- 
proximately 75.000  miles  of  highway — 
that  is,  wagon  roads — and  to  maintain  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  State  it  is 
essential  that  those  highways  should  be 
improved  so  that  the  farm  produce  may 
be  more  economically  taken  to  the  towns 
and  railways.  And  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  highways  should  be  improved. 

Farming  communities  arc  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  this  improvement  unaided,  and 
the  State  therefore  passed  a  law  called 
the  Higbie-Armslrong  law,  under  which 
the  State  undertakes  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  improving  our  roads.  Since  this  law 
went  into  operation,  some  five  years  ago. 
186  miles  of  State  road  have  been  built  and 
167  miles  are  in  process  of  construction. 
Petitions  have  been  received  by  the  State 
Engineer  for  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways amounting  to  2.061  miles  and  the 
towns  and  counties  have  appropriated,  or 
are  ready  to  appropriate,  the  sum  of  $8,- 
000,000  for  this  improvement,  and  are 
only  waiting  for  the  State  to  appropriate 
a  like  amount  so  that  these  roads  may  be 
built.  Last  year  the  State  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $795,000.  and 
if  each  year  from  now  on  a  similar 
amount  is  appropriated  it  will  take  about 


ten  years  to  complete  all  the  roads  peti- 
tioned for.  Many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State  feel  that  they  cannot  wait  so  long  a 
time  to  have  their  roads  improved. 

Many  counties  and  towns  arc  desirous, 
under  the  Higbic-Armstrong  act,  of 
building  long  stretches  of  improved  high- 
ways in  their  counties  il  it  were  possible 
to  make  the  terms  of  payment  such  that 
there  would  be  but  a  small  increase  per 
annum  in  the  county  and  town  charges. 
The  fourth  annual  good  roads  conven- 
tion of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  held  in 
Albany,  January  20,  advocated  the  issue 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  $50,000,000  of 
bonds,  payable  in  fifty  years  at  3  per  cent 
interest,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent, 
per  year  with  which  to  pay  the  bonds, 
such  bonds  to  be  issued  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  a  year,  and  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  to  be  provided  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Higbie- Armstrong  act,  so 
that  the  State  would  have  to  pay  50  per 
cent,  toward  the  retirement  of  the  bonds 
and  the  interest,  the  counties  35  per  cent, 
and  the  towns  benefited   15  per  cent. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  state  that  this 
plan  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  coun- 
ties and  towns.  If  a  county  desires  to 
build  25  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of  ^200,000 
it  would  be  paid  for  by  bonds  issued  un- 
der the  above  plan;  half  the  amount,  to 
wit.  $100,000,  would  be  charged  against  the 
State. and  the  other  half,  $100,000,  against 
the  county  and  towns  benefited,  with  an  in- 
terest charge  of  3  per  cent,  and  a  sinking 
fund  or  redemption  charge  of  2  per  cent.; 
there  would  be  an  annual  charge  of  5  per 
cent,  against  the  county  and  towns  on  the 
$100,000  of  debt  used  to  build  25  miles  of 
road.  This  would  amount  to  $5,000  a  year. 
The  county's  portion  of  this  would  be 
$3,500  and  the  remaining  $1,500  would  be 
charged  against  the  towns  through  which 
the  road  passed,  according  to  the  cost  of 
the  road  in  each  town.  The  retirement  of 
2  per  cent,  of  the  principal  of  these  bonds 
each  year  would  constantly  reduce  this  in- 
terest charge,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  half  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the 
county  and  towns  would  be  paying  $2,000 
annually  toward  the  sinking  fund  and  $1,500 
toward  the  interest,  making  a  toial  annua! 
charge  of  $3,500  per  annum. 

The  plan  is  claimed  to  be  favorable  also 
to  the  State.  Suppose  the  Stale  issued 
$5,000,000  of  good  roads  bonds  annually 
on  the  above  plan.  The  State  would  have 
to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  and  2  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its 
half  of  these  bonds  each  year.  This 
would  equal  5  per  cent,  on  $2,500,000 
of  bonds  and  would  be  only  $125,000  a 
year.  In  the  course  of  six  years  if  $30.- 
000,000  of  these  bonds  were  issued  the 
State  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  on 
half  this  sum.  that  is,  $750,000  per  annum, 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  good 
roads    appropriation    under    the    Higbie- 


Armstrong  law  last  year,  which  amounted 
to  $795,000- 

Up  to  this  time  186  miles  of  highway 
have  been  completed  by  State  aid.  The 
counties  have  petitioned  for  2,414  miles  of 
road,  and  $50,000,000  expended  on  the 
above  plan  would  improve  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  highway  mileage  of 
the  State,  making  a  system  of  7.S00  miles 
of  splendid  road,  and  this  could  be  ac- 
complished during  a  period  of  ten  years 
to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  State 
and  at  a  small  annual  expenditure. 


Parsons  Skiddins:  Preventer. 

The  Parsons  side  slip  preventer,  accord- 
ing to  a  description  in  the  Automotor  Jew- 
nal,  consists  essentially  of  two  hoops 
mounted  on  either  side  of  the  rims  of  the 
wheels.  One  of  these  hoops  is  endless,  and 
is  put  on  outside  the  inner  rim  of  the 
wheel;  the  other  loop,  lying  outside  the 
rim,  is  provided  with  a  coupling  so  that  it 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  rim.  Lengths  of 
fine  mesh  chain  resembling  curb  chain  are 
threaded  across  zigzagwise  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  tire,  the  ends  of  the  chain  being 
attached  to  the  hoops.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment must  be  kept  slack,  so  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  movement  relatively  to  the  tire. 

In  practice  the  chain  embeds  itself  in  the 
road  surface  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  car  h  proceeding,  and  if  there 
is  danger  of  slip  the  chain  at  once  stops 
it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  hoops  carrying  the  chains  to  run 
round  slightly  slower  than  the  wheel  itself 
—much  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  as  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  rail  ring  tractor — conse- 
quently the  chains  do  not  continue  to  press 
on  the  same  part  of  the  tire.  The  wear  is 
said  to  be  very  slight  in  consequence.  Of 
course,  the  whole  question  practically  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  wear  and  tear  If 
the  chains  last  fairly  well,  and  the  hfc  of 
the  tires  is  not  seriously  interfered  with, 
the  mvention  ought  to  prove  most  suc- 
cessful, for  when  in  use  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  an  absolute  prevent- 
ive. There  may  also  be  a  shght  tendency 
to  diminish  speed,  as  embedding  the  chain 
m  the  surface  of  the  tire  and  also  in  ihe 
road  surface  must  absorb  a  slight  amount 
of  energy.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  this  will  prove  an  important 
matter. 


The  N.  A,  A.  M.    Annual   Meetin^.J 

On  Saturday,  January  24.  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  was  held,  at  which  the  qacv 
tion  of  the  next  Show  was  di5Cii&5cd| 
Windsor  T.  White,  of  Cleveland;  F. 
Fish,  of  South  Bend.  Ind. ;  H.  Ward  Leon- 
ard and  Lucius  T.  Gibbs,  of  New  York,  and 
I.  H.  Page,  of  Springfield,  Mass..  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  for  * 
term  of  three  years.  Mr.  Page  succeetU 
Walter  C.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  the  only 
member  not  re-elected. 
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icatlon  Numbers  in  Chlcasro. 

The    City  Council    of  Chicago  a    short 

^e  ago  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring 

*1  aaiomobilcs    operated   within   the   city 

''mils  to   be    equipped  with    identification 

bombers  8  inches  in  height.     It  is  unncc- 

xo  sa/  that  the  measure  was  strenu- 


ously opposed  by  the  Chicago  Auto- 
mobile Club,  but  it  passed,  and  would  have 
caused  Chicago  automobilists  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance  and  made  the  city  a  laugh- 
ing stock  for  the  outside  world  had  not 
Mayor  Carter  Harrison  put  his  veto  on 
the  ordinance.  Eight  inch  numbers!  One 
humorously  inclined  might  suggest  that 
the  size  had  been  determined  to  corre- 
spond with  the  "magnificent  distances" 
between  habitations  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  Western  city.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  subject  is  an  extremely  serious 
one.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  alder- 
men were  influenced  in  their  action  in  con- 
nection with  this  ordinance  by  a  desire  to 
court  favor  with  the  laboring  vote,  by  im- 
posing annoying  restrictions  upon  "the 
plaything  of  the  rich."  The  veto  of  the 
mayor  has  killed  this  unreasonable  meas- 
ure, but  the  proposal  to  number  auto- 
mobiles is  still  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  counciL 

The  substitute  ordinance  introduced  pro- 
poses 4  inch  numbers,  but  it,  too,  has  met 
with  determined  opposition  from  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Club,  except  from  the 
chib's  president,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  t}\e  council.  The  case  furnishes  another 
rlluttration  ol  the  biblical  truth  that  no 
one  can  serve  two  masters.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  club  as  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  City  Council  recom- 
mended the  4  inch  number  ordinance  far 
passage,  and  by  this  action  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  club.  A 
number  of  somewhat  strained  communi- 
cations between  him  and  another  officer 
of  the  club  followed  and  the  president  has 
handed  in  his  resignation. 

It  would  be  rather  unfortunate  if  the 
numbering  ordinance  sliould  be  adopted 
in  Chicago.  It  would  establish  an  exam- 
ple that  would  undoubtedly  be  widely  fol- 
lowed in  the  West.  For  purposes  of  idcn- 
tificaiion  numbers  are  really  less  satisfac- 
tory than  initials,  for  if  the  suburban 
towns.  Oak  Park,  Evanston,  etc.,  should 


also  decide  to  require  numbering  five  or 
six  vehicles  with  the  same  number  might 
be  traveling  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  at 
the  same  time.  Owners  prefer  to  carry 
initial  plates  and  these  have  been  intro- 
duced in  a  number  of  Eastern  States  at 
the  recommendation  of  automobile  clubs. 
The  initial  plate  requirement  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  while  numbering  is  a  foreign 
idea;  for  this  reason,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Club  may  succeed  in 
preventing  the  numbering  ordinance  from 
being  passed. 


5team  Condensers. 

A  reader,  evidently  a  user  of  a  steam 
carriage,  writes  that  he  would  like  to  see 
described  in  The  Horseless  Age  a  good 
form  of  condenser  for  steam  carriages, 
with  apparatus  for  separating  the  lubri- 
cating oil  from  the  condensed  steam. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  "good  form"  of 
condenser  with  oil  separator  for  attach- 
ment to  the  average  light  steam  carriage  is 
known.  If  there  was,  we  would  no  doubt 
soon  see  them  applied  in  large  numbers, 
for  nothing  would  be  considered  more  de- 
sirable by  most  steam  carriage  owners 
than  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  their 
carriage  on  one  charge  of  water.  No  par- 
ticular difHculty  attaches  to  the  condens- 
ing problem,  as  sufficient  cooling  surface 
can  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  flanged 
coil  radiators  to  condense  nearly  all  the 
steam,  even  on  a  hot  day.  The  necessity 
of  running  without  forced  draught  is  some- 
times a  disadvantage,  but  the  real  difficul- 
ty hinges  on  the  problem  of  effectively 
separating  the  lubricating  oil  from  the 
steam.  Lubricating  oil  in  a  fire  or  water 
tube  boiler  is  known  to  cause  foaming, 
while  in  a  flash  boiler  up  to  a  certain 
amount  of  oil  is  claimed  to  result  in  no 
harm.  No  device  is  known  which  will 
completely  take  the  oil  out  of  steam. 
The  majority  of  oil  separators  (for  sta- 
tionary and  marine  purposes)  are  so  coa- 
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structed  that  the  steam  is  led  through  a 
tortuous  channel  which  causes  the  greater 
part  of  the  oil  to  be  deposited  on  the  ver- 
tical walls  of  this  channel;  the  oil  runs  to 
the  bottom  of  the  separator,  from  which  it 
can  be  drawn  off  at  intervals. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
fit  condensers  to  steam  carriages  sold 
without  them,  but  they  have  mostly  only 
been  partially  successful.  Meanwhile  these 
experiments  continue,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  manufacturers  are  fitting  their 
latest  models  almost  uniformly  with  con- 
densers, which  indicates  that  condensing 
is  to  be  a  common  practice  with  steam 
automobiles  in  the  near  future.  But  at 
the  present  state  of  development  of  steam 
practice  it  is  an  impossibility  to  describe 
a  *'good  form"  of  condenser  with  oil  sepa- 
rator for  use  on  older  models  of  steam 
carriages. 


Valve  Cashes. 

A  tendency  in  gasoline  motor  design 
which  was  quite  noticeable  at  the  Show 
was  the  construction  of  the  intake  valve 
seat  and  cap  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  removed  from  the  engine  without 
disturbing  any  connections.  In  a  few  en- 
gines the  exhaust  valves  were  constructed 
in  similar  manner. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
obvious.  The  time  necessary  for  remov- 
ing and  replacing  a  valve  is  reduced  to 
about  one-half,  and-  without  the  addition 
of  any  complications.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  connections  in  a  multiple  cylinder  en- 
gine may  be  reduced  in  number  where  this 
form  of  construction  is  employed.  The 
cage  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapered  metal  chamber  comprising  the  seat 
for  the  valve,  the  valve  stem  guide  and 
in  the  case  of  intake  valves  sometimes  also 
a  cap  enclosing  the  valve  stem  and  spring. 
An  opening  is  formed  in  the  side  wall  of 
the  chamber  through  which  its  interior 
communicates  with  a  passage  in  the  cyl- 
inder head  or  valve  chamber  casting.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  a  multiple  cylinder  en- 
gine in  which  the  various  cylinders  are  all 
in  one  casting  all  the  valve  cages  can  be 
placed  in  communication  with  each  other 
by  a  single  passage  cast  in  the  cyUnder 
headf  so  that  only  a  single  pipe  connec- 
tion need  be  made  from  the  carburetor  to 
the  engine  and  the  necessity  for  manifolds 
is  avoided. 

In  most  cases  the  cages  are  held  in 
place  by  an  adaptation  of  the  yoke  and 
clamp  screw  device  so  famili£.r  in  connec- 


tion with  French  motors,  but  in  one  in- 
stance a  form  of  gun  breech  joint  was  cm- 
ployed.  The  cage  is  provided  with  a  sort 
of  panhandle,  which,  when  turned  about 
one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  permits  lifting 
the  cage  out.  If  the  cages  will  stay  in 
place  on  the  road,  about .  which,  the  ex- 
hibitors claimed,  there  was  no  question, 
this  construction  certainly  constitutes  a 
great  advance  in  design  as  regards  acces- 
sibility of  valves.  The  spark  plugs  in  this 
particular  motor  are  fitted  into  the  valve 
chamber  wall  with  the  same  form  of  joint. 


term   back  firing  has  a  del 
as  applied  either  to     gasol 
automobiles,  and  all  cause 
standing  is  avoided. 


Back  Firing,  a  Much'  MtMpptied 
Term. 

The  word  back  firing  is  applied  in  auto- 
mobile terminology  to  three  distinct  phe- 
nomena. It  was  originally  used  in  con- 
nection with  gasoline  engines,  to  denote 
the  fact  that  the  inflammable  mixture  in  the 
carburetor  and  intake  passage  had  become 
ignited,  owing  to  imperfect  closing  of  the 
intake  valve  or  the  production  of  a  spark 
at  the  wrong  time.  In  connection  with 
two  cycle  engines  the  term  back  firing  is 
used  to  convey  that  the  flame  has  passed 
into  the  crank  chamber  and  ignited  the 
charge  therein. 

Users  of  steam  carriages  also  use  the 
term  back  firing  with  reference  to  the 
burners  of  their  machines.  Everybody 
who  has  used  a  laboratory  Bunsen  gas 
burner  knows  that  sometimes  in  adjusting 
the  flow  of  gas  to  the  burner  the  fiame 
travels  down  the  tube  of  the  burner  to 
the  air  openings  at  the  base  of  the  tube 
and  burns  there  with  a  roaring  noise. 
Similarly,  in  a  steam  carriage  burner  the 
flame,  especially  if  the  top  plate  of  the 
burner  has  become  leaky,  will  sometimes 
travel  back  through  the  mixing  chamber 
to  the  mixing  tube  opening,  and  burn 
there,  when  the  burner  is  said  to  be  back 
firing. 

In  connection  with  gasoline  automobiles 
the  term  back  firing  is  sometimes  also 
used — particularly  in  catalogues — to  de- 
scribe what  is  more  generally  and  more 
properly  referred  to  as  a  back  kick  of  the 
motor.  When  the  motor  is  being  started 
by  turning  it  over  by  hand,  if  the  ignition 
occurs  too  early  the  starting  crank  may  be 
jerked  from  the  hawds  of  the  person  try- 
ing to  start  the  motor  and  the  crank  turn 
over  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  term 
back  firing  should  never  be  used  to  desig- 
nate such  an  occurrence,  as  the  use  of  the 
word  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  create 
confusion.     Without    this   application   the 
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The  Development  of  the 
cial  Qasoline  Auton: 

By  Albert  L.  Cloug 

There  is  hardly  a  problem  ol 
ine  interest  than  that  of  the  ; 
motor  vehicle,  both  as  an  eco 
recreative  factor.  It  is  not  natur 
this  future  depends  upon  the  d« 
ability  and  durability  attained 
anism,  and  probably  nine-ten 
who  speak  of  the  ''perfection  of 
bile"  refer  implicitly  to  just  thi 
provement,  and  have  in  mind 
of  simple  and  infallible  ignitioi 
carburetors  which  can  never 
flood,  transmission  gears  x 
strip  their  gears  or  require 
lubricating  systems  that  are  "s 
and    taxes,"    and    everything 


te5  to  certainty   m   getting  iherc  and 
etting  back. 

This  son  of  thing  is,  in  very  truth,  the 
•*pen*ection,  of  the  automobile,"  but  it 
hardly  seems,  at  this  late  day,  that  the 
working  cue  of  the  details  of  the  mechani- 
cal construction  of  these  vehicles  is  actu- 
ally the  factor  destined  to  determine  most 
decisively  the  future  adoption  or  rejection 
of  mechanical  propulsion.  The  well  in- 
formed people  must  be  few  indeed  who 
doubt  the  almost  immediate  attainment  by 
the  hydrocarbon  vehicle  of  a  degree  of  re- 
liability such  as  to  warrant  its  early  and 
widespread  adoption  in  the  world's  work. 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  we  now  have  at 
hind,  without  exception,  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  useful  and  dependable  motor 
vehicle,  and  that  if  these  are  combined 
with  honesty,  care  and  a  fair  degree  of  en- 
gineering skill,  and  the  finished  product 
handled  by  an  operator  possessing  due  me- 
chanical training,  the  results  may  soon  be 
«pcctcd  to  prove  '^commercial"  as  far  as 
ihe  performance  of  the  mechanism  is  con- 
cerned. 

There   cannot  be   much  doubt  that  the 
hydrocarbon  motor  which  will  ignite  con- 
tinuously for  a  couple  of  hours  at  present 
on  be  made  to  do  so  for  a  couple  oi  days 
or  a   couple   of  weeks,   after   well   known 
precaiftions    are    conscientiously    applied. 
It  has  been  a  common  fact  in  the  history 
lol  invention  that  the   working  out  of  the 
k'^ils  of  an  idea  which  is  sound  at  bottom 
Ino  matter  how  impractical  it  may  look) 
11  sure  to  speedily  take  place,  but  thai  no 
unount    of    painful    puttering    can    make 
pTKticaJIy  operative  the  idea  that  has  a  fal- 
lacy in  it.     The  conception  of  the  hydro- 
[  Carbon  vehicle  is  sound  and  practical  and, 
most  important  of  all,  it  is  thermodynami- 
oUy  correct.     It  is  just  as  certain  to  have 
.  its  crudities    smoothed   away    as    was   the 
iKwing  machine  and  the  harvester.     It  is 
[lore  ^o  to  do  despite  the  claim  that  it  is 
"wmpHcated."      Simplicity    seems    to    be 
Iworshipped  as  a  fetich  in  some  quarters. 
The  only    virtue   there    is   in    simplicity    is 
that  it  affords  less  opportunities  for  poor 
workmanship  and  bad  engineering.     With 
perfect    workmanship    and    rational    cngi- 
.neering,  complication  involves  no  unrelia- 
Hiliiy  that  is  not  doubly  paid  for  by  the 
'jrgcr  results  obtained.     The  perfection  of 
Ihe  details   of  the   mechanism  of  the   hy- 
(Irocarbon  vehicle  will  prove  the  result  of 
I  natural  process  of  evolution  taking  place 
'  18  the  factory  and   repair   shop   and   may 
«fc!y  be  regarded  as  certain. 

One   must    needs   look   a    little   deeper 
I  *«in  the  superficial  weaknesses  of  the  mo- 

*or  vehicle  to  discern  the  factors  which 
I  ^  to  decide  favorably  or  adversely  as  to 
J  *l*c  fitness  of  Ihe  automobile  for  universal 
I  adoption.  Back  of  all  this  criticism  of  de- 
[Ws  will  be  found  four  questions  of  such 
'  *i  intensely   vital    character   as    to    carry 

w  their  solution  the  fate  of  the  whole 
JDoveroent: 

|(0  The  fuel  question. 
i(j)  The  tire  problem. 
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d)  The  problem   of  traction   in  snow. 
(4J  The  problem  of  intelligent  operators, 

THE    FUEL    QUESTION'. 

It  is  perfectly  astounding  the  slight  at- 
tention that  is  accorded  to  the  matter  of 
fuels  in  this  country,  but  it  is  merely  an  in- 
dication of  the  dilettante  way  in  which  the 
motor  carriage  industry  has  been  con- 
ducted thus  far  If  acetylene  be  excepted, 
the  mternal  combustion  motor  is  abso- 
lutely confined  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuels — 
that  is  to  hydrocarbons  and  alcohol  In 
America,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  an 
internal  combustion  carriage  motor  is 
produced  commercially  which  can  operate 
with  any  other  fuel  than  gasoline,  and 
many  of  them  require  gasoline  of  the 
highest  volatility.  The  hydrocarbon  motor 
is  thus  confined  to  the  use  of  a  fuel  which 
constitutes  hardly  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
product  of  certain  specially  favored  petro- 
leum wells  which  are  already  well  ad- 
vanced toward  exhaustion.  The  oils  of 
Texas  and  California,  of  comparatively  re- 
cent discovery,  add  nothing  substantial  to 
the  visible  supply.  As  far  as  wc  know, 
the  supply  of  gasoline  is  strictly  limited  by 
nature  to  an  amount  laughingly  inade- 
quate to  cut  any  figure  in  furnishing  the 
energy  necessary  to  replace  animal  trac- 
tion. The  supply  of  acetylene  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  limited  only  by  the  available 
supply  of  cheap  water  power  and  the  sup- 
ply of  alcohol  is  restrictcti  only  by  the  land 
available  for  raising  vegetable  forms  con- 
taining starch.  Depending  upon  gasoline 
as  the  motor  fuel  of  the  future  would  be 
about  like  looking  to  the  supply  of  hick- 
ory wood  for  the  heating  of  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  world.  It  would  be  about  as 
practical  a  proposition  to  try  to  feed  the 
world's  population  on  flavoring  extracts 
as  to  try  to  perform  the  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness transportation  of  the  world  with  gas- 
oline. Even  acetylene  has  more  of  a  fu- 
ture. As  long  as  gasoline  is  the  only  fuel 
used,  the  hydrocarbon  motor  carriage  can 
have  no  commercial  side  worthy  of  serious 
contemplation  When  its  palate  becomes 
less  epicurean  and  it  learns  to  subsist  upon 
crude  petroleum,  kerosene,  distillate  and 
denaturized  alcohol,  it  will  be  open  to 
business  engagements.  Its  less  sporty 
relative,  the  stationary  gas  engine,  has 
long  been  used  to  a  less  racy  fare  and  has 
not  known  the  unquiet  influences  of  the 
race  track.  The  oil  as  it  comes  from  the 
well  is  good  enough  to  do  the  real  work 
of  life  on. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  denaturized  al- 
cohol as  fuel,  one  can  entertain  little  hope 
that  we  will  live  to  sec  it  in  this  country. 
What  a  fluttering  of  white  ribbons  and 
what  resolutions  there  would  be  at  the 
mere  idea  of  having  cheap  alcohol  about, 
r.o  matter  how  nauseatingly  it  were  im- 
pregnated with  "corpse  oil"!  Vcrily»  there 
are  starting  cranks  and  some  other  kinds! 

A  great  many  people  refuse  to  consider 
the  fuel  question  at  all:  their  bills  for 
gasoline  are  such  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
It   is   perfectly    true   that    the   expense   of 
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those  highly  vulnerable  wmd  bags  we  try 
to  keep  on  the  whrcis  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  fuel  outlay.  Neither  is  the  cost 
of  repairs,  incident  upon  the  periodical  re- 
building r)f  engines  and  transmissions 
which  fall  apart  through  congenital  weak- 
ness. But  when  the  automobile  gives  up 
"this  sporting  life"  and  "settles  down"  it 
will  be  upon  a  tire  which  -is  not  afraid  of 
a  pin  prick  and  with  a  motor  which,  while 
perhaps  a  little  "slow"  in  disposition,  will 
not  rapidly  shake  itself  apart. 

Wait  until  the  powers  that  be  "jump" 
the  price  of  gasoline  skyward  a  few  times 
more  and  then  let  us  see  whether  the  fuel 
problem  is  worth  talking  about  or  not. 

It  is  not  a  wild  prediction  that  with  the 
business  automobile  of  the  future  the  two 
largest  items  of  expense  shall  be  for  the 
operator  and  the  fuel,  with  depreciation 
and  repairs  secondary.  Distillates  or  crude 
petroleum  will  probably  be  used  and  gaso- 
line will  be  reserved  for  cleaning  gloves. 

THE  TIRE  PROBLEM. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  tire 
problem.  Hardly  anyone  would  care  to 
deny  that  it's  successful  solution  would 
open  wide  the  world  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  new  mode  of  transportation. 
Under  present  conditions  the  automobile 
has  practically  no  field  of  actual  utility, 
and  the  lack  of  serviceable  tires  is  the  main 
cause.  The  Endurance  Contest  Committee 
of  the  A,  C.  A.  has  rccogniicd  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  tire  problem  in 
its  recommendations  for  future  tests.  To 
secure  resiliency,  combined  with  durability 
and  reliability,  is  indeed  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  The  qualities  demanded  seem  to  be 
antagonistic.  Resiliency  is  only  secured  at 
the  cost  of  rapid  wear,  of  expensive  ma- 
terial and  the  likelihood  oi  complete  fail- 
ure. On  the  other  hand,  the  protection  of 
the  driving  mechanism,  the  demand  for 
quieter  streets  and  the  necessity  of  a  high 
tractive  coefficient  seem  to  imperatively 
call  for  a  somewhat  yielding  tire  upon  all 
vehicles.  It  requires  more  credulity  than 
the  writer  possesses  to  believe  that  the 
present  day  pneumatic  tire  is  going  to  fig- 
ure in  the  serious  development  of  the  au- 
tomobile. The  production  of  a  material 
more  resistant  than  rubber  and  equally  re- 
silient is  a  hitherto  unrealized  dream,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  impossibility 
about  it.  Perhaps  some  such  material  may 
yet  be  discovered  or  some  known  material 
may  be  applied  so  as  to  be  cheap  and  cflfec- 
tive,  At  any  rate,  there  must  needs  be  a 
revolution  in  automobile  tires. 

TR.\CTION  IN  SNOW. 
The  north  temperate  zone  is  the  seat  of 
the  civilization  and  commercial  activity  of 
the  human  race,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  the  roads  are  at 
times  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with 
snow.  It  is  undenicd  that  in  order  to  sup- 
plant animal  traction  the  motor  vehicle 
must  be  able  to  successfully  cope  with 
these  conditions.  The  two  requirements 
which  are  necessitated  are  plenty  of  power 
and  tires  which  shall  aflford  the  necessary 


adhesion.  The  former  requirement  can 
always  be  mci  by  a  due  sacrifice  of  speed, 
and  It  is  hardly  (o  be  doubted  that  our 
present  vehicles,  by  a  readily  effected 
change  of  gear,  could  negotiate  all  depths 
of  snow  successfully.  As  to  securing  the 
necessary  traction  under  all  conditions  of 
anow  and  slush,  there  is  more  room  for 
doubt.  Whether  the  result  will  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  the  ordinary  tires 
with  some  readily  attachable  and  durable 
arrangement  capable  of  gripping  the  snow. 
or  whether  the  ordinary  nms  and  tires  will 
be  capable  of  easy  removal  and  replace- 
ment by  special  snow  rims  and  tires,  not 
necessarily  of  a  resilient  character,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  at  present.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  the  snow  problem 
may  not  prove  so  hard  a  one  as  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  tires  lor  ordinary  use, 
contrary  to   the   general    belief. 

INTELLIGENT   OPEfiATORS. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  intelligent 
operators  for  the  vast  number  of  motor 
propelled  vehicles,  especially  business 
wagons,  which  the  future  will  call  into 
feeing  cannot  possibly  be  overestimated. 
Not  only  is  an  animal  to  a  large  extent 
^n  automatic  motor,  but  it  also  possesses 
a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
horse  can  not  only  take  care  of  himseli 
binder  ordinary  circumstances,  but  can  ac- 
tually assist  the  man  who  drives  him.  A 
drunken  driver  is  comparatively  safe  be- 
hind a  horse,  but  what  can  be  more  ter- 
rific to  contemplate  than  the  possibility 
of  the  driver  of  a  30  horse  power  auto 
truck  who  had  imbibed  too  freely  attempt- 
ing to  operate  on    Broadway? 

Not  only  must  all  the  animal  intelligence 
be  supplanted  by  human  intelligence,  but 
a  totally  diflferent  kind  of  training  must  be 
developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mechanism.  When  the  inferior  intelli- 
gence and  irregular  habits  possessed  by 
the  class  that  handles  the  horse  drawn 
trartic  is  realized  it  immediately  becomes 
apparent  that  a  colossal  development  of 
mechanical  understanding  must  take  place 
before  the  automobile  shall  triumph. 

We  have  a  prime  mover  that  is  good 
enough.  With  plenty  of  cheap  fuel,  prac- 
ticable tires  for  summer  and  winter  and 
skillful  operators  the  horseless  age  shall 
not  be  long  delayed. 

There  is  talk  of  holding  an  Automobile 
Show  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  begimiing 
March  2, 
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Defective  Water  Circulation. 

By  C.  Will  Travis. 
If  we  work  upon  a  basis  of  a  maximum 
rise  of  temperature  of  80°.  the  quantity  >f 
water  and  the  amount  of  radiating  surface 
required  to  properly  cool  a  gasoline  en- 
gine of  any  given  size  without  having  to 
replenish  the  water  supply  for  a  period  of 
twelve  hours  is  a  problem  of  such  easy  so- 
lution that  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  even 
machines  which  have  been  sent  from  the 
factory  but  yesterday  have  often  an  inade- 
quate but  more  frequently  a  defective  cool- 
ing system. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  defect  is  due 
more  to  disregard  of  common  natural  laws 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  cooling  system 
comprising  the  radiating  coil,  pump,  tank 
and  piping,  with  reference  to  the  engine, 
than  to  any  lack  of  radiating  surface  or 
quantity  of  cooling  medium. 

Such  defective  arrangements  often  cause 
air  traps  or  steam  pockets  to  be  formed, 
by  which  the  back  pressure  upon  the  cir- 
culation is  greatly  increased.  In  fact,  one 
sometimes  meets  with  arrnngemenis  yl 
piping  that  no  plumber  or  steam  fitter 
could  be  guilty  of  and  retain  his  license  *o 
do  business  in  any  community. 

It  is  my  object  in  the  present  article  to 
point  out  the  causes  for  some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  cooling  systems  and  suggest  At 
least  onf  feature  which  will  in  a  measure 
greatly  improve  many  of  the  systems  in 
use  nt  present. 

Of  eight  diflferent  gasoline  vehicles  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  this  subject  only 
one  had  the  radiating  coil,  pump,  tank 
and  piping  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  entire  system  could  be  filled  with- 
out causing  an  air  trap  to  be  formed  'a 
some  one  or  more  of  its  component  parts. 
and  so  that  when  the  drain  cocks  were 
opened  the  entire  system  would  be  com- 
pletely drnmed  and  not  retain  enough 
water  in  some  parts  to  do  damage  in  case 
it  should  freeze. 

In  five  of  the  machines  referred  to  a 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  stand  pipe,  varying 
in  position  and  in  length  from  14  to  20 
inches,  as  each  case  demanded,  entirely 
eliminated  the  air  pocket  trouble,  permit- 
ting Ihe  entire  system  to  be  filled  with 
water  without  the  necessity  of  shaking  it 
down  to  force  out  the  air.  and  giving  the 
water  when  in  circulation  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  radiating  surface  of  the  coil. 
One  of  the  eight  machinc>.  an  American 
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three  cylinHcr.  $1^.500  car  of  igoi  vintage, 
which  had  seen  about  eighteen  months'  serv- 
ice in  the  East  before  it  was  brought  to  this 
locality,  had  a  cooling  water  capacity  of 
10  gallons,  the  lank  l)eing  located  forward 
and  at  ihe  lowest  point  of  the  circulating 
system.  The  lank  would  insist  upon  belch- 
ing half  of  the  water  out  of  the  overHow 
pipe  within  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
start  and  the  engine  would  get  too  hot  for 
proper  operation  Iwfore  the  end  of  the  third 
hour,  which  made  it  necessary  to  refill  the 
system   inside  of  that  time. 

Ihe  fact  that  the  water  belched  out  of 
the  overfiow  pipe  indicates  that  the  com- 
plete fining  of  the  system  was  always  a 
slow  process,  owing  to  the  air  trap  in  the 
top  of  the  coil  and  tank. 

It  is  really  beyond  understanding  how 
this  machine  could  so  long  have  continued 
in  service  in  the  East  without  some  one  of 
its  various  operators  finding  the  remedy  for 
so  serious  a  defect— the  application  of  such 
a  simple  thing  as  a  stand  pipe  from  the  top 
of  the  tank  to  the  top  of  the  filHng  tube, 
and  a  relief  cock  at  the  top  of  the  coil. 

it  required  less  than  two  hours*  work, 
two  eighth-inch  elbows,  one-eighth  inch  air 
cock,  two  6  inch  lengths  of  one-eighth  inch 
pipe  and  12  inches  of  rubl)cr  tubing  to  place 
this  system  in  such  a  condition  thai  the 
water  supply  required  no  renewal  in  twelve 
hours'  of  continuous  service. 

The  introduction  of  the  stand  pipe  per- 
mits Ihe  escape  of  all  air,  greatly  improves 
the  circulation,  and  in  a  measure  prevents 
the  pocketing  of  steam  in  the  coil :  but  it 
will  not  ren)edy  defects  due  to  an  imprac- 
ticable arrangement  of  piping.  The  piping 
must  be  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  for  the  circulating  medium  a  path  of 
least  resistance,  or  the  engine  will  be  de- 
prived of  some  of  the  value  of  the  cooling 
system. 

A  common  form  of  cooling  system  is  il- 
lustrated, in  Fig.  1.  The  stand  pipe  F  is 
not  a  part  of  the  regular  system,  but  if  the 
cock  is  closed  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  stand  pipe  was  not  there.  Where  the 
construction  of  the  vehicle  will  permit  it, 
it  is  advisable  to  return  the  stand  pipe  into 
the  top  of  the  tank  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  air  cock. 

When  the  vehicle  is  standing  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  as  indicated  by  the  Hne  A  A'. 
and  the  air  cock  at  F  is  closed,  in  filling 
the  system  it  will  be  found  that  a  part  of 
the  water  will  run  into  and  fill  the  pump 
and  piping  adjacent  to  the  lank  while  at 
the  same  time  the  greater  |virt  of  the  water 
is  seeking  its  lowest  level  through  the  cyl- 
inder jacket  and  connections  to  the  coil 
and  in  lliis  manner  an  air  trap  is  formed  hj' 
the  pump  and  connections  along  the  line 
E  E.  The  air  remaining  in  the  coil,  in  or- 
der to  escape,  must  pass  through  this  trap 
in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  pump; 
otherwise  it  will  remain  in  the  coil,  decreis- 
ing  the  defective  radiating  surface  and  re- 
tarding the  circulation. 

By  opening  the  air  cock  at   F  the  whole 
system  can  he  readily  filled  and  any  steam 
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t  may  collect  will  l)c  permitted  to  es- 
cape ;  ai  ihc  *amc  time  the  water  receives 
t  bene6t  of  the  entire  radiating  surface 
i  the  coil.  It  may  Ite  well  to  add  that  this 
system  can  be  filled  almost  just  as  well 
wtthoui  the  aid  of  a  stand  pipe  if  the  part 
A  be  raised  to  the  same  horizontal  plane 
with  B;  in  other  words,  by  elevating  the 
front  of  the  vehicle  until  the  forward  part 
of  the  coil  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  rear 
01  the  tank.  When  the  vehicle  is  in  such 
a  position  the  weight  of  the  water  will  force 
the  air  ont  of  the  system. 

Wert  the  case  of  filling  the  only  advan- 
tage to  recommend  the  stand  pipe  its  in- 
troduction would  be  well  worth  while;  but 
to  msurc  case  of  filling  is  only  a  minor 
fimction  of  the  stand  pipe  and  its  universal 
adoption  is  de<;er\'ing  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  stand  pipe  docs  not  much  im- 
prove the  drainage  of  the  system,  for  al- 
though it  permits  01  a  slightly  freer  flow 
of  the  water  the  coil  will  retain  the  same 
amount  ot  water  after  the  flow  at  C  and 
D  has  ceased  whether  F  has  remained 
opened  or  closed  during  the  process,  and 
the  amount  of  water  retained  will  he  much 
Ifreater  in  case  the  vehicle  was  not  stand- 
ing ui  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  when 
Wmg  drained 

This  would  indicate  that  the  chief  delect 
ID  t'.iis  particular  system  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  radiating  coil;  or,  to  be  more 
eonciie.  in  the  manner  of  connecting  up 
the  coil  and  in  its  location  relatively  to  the 
pump  and  cylinder  connections.  A  few 
dicfht  chat?ge?  in  the  location  of  the  parts 
and  their  connections  would  produce  a 
system  which  for  circulation  and  drainage 
«ould  approach  the  ideal. 

In  Fig.  2  \i  illustrated  the  same  system 
whh  some  flight  alterations.  It  is  shown  to 
comprise  two  sections  of  really  fine  radiat- 
ing coil,  but  the  value  of  the  system  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
*holc.  and  the  same  defects  occur  as  with 
the  previously  described  system.  A  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  air  outlet  and  drain- 
igt  will  fufTice. 

As  with  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
I.  it  i&  found  that  the  introduction  of  a 
>tand  pipe,  or  a  return  from  C  to  the  top 
oi  ihe  tank,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
woidd  not  only  facilitate  the  filling  of  the 
tysiem  but  would  greatly  increase  the  cir- 
<nhlion  and  the  range  which  might  be  ai- 
hincd  on  one  -supply  of  water. 

The  drainage  of  this  coil  is  even  worse 
'Han  that  of  the  coil  in  the  former  case,  al- 
tboQgh  an  additional  outlet  has  been  pro- 
vided at  B.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  6gurc,  the  water  from  the  pump  en- 
lfr«  the  top  section  of  the  coil  at  A.  trav- 
f^fs  it  from  left  to  right,  then  from  right 
^  left,  and  >o  on.  until  u  reaches  C.  where 
"  M^ris  upon  the  return  through  the  lower 
section  to  B.  As  there  is  no  connection 
^►ctvecn  A  and  B  except  through  C,  it  will 
b«  evident  that  the  lop  section  cannot  be 
tlriincd  unless  it  is  provided  with  an  indc- 
Viulent  outlet  at  its  lowest  point.    An  out- 
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let  was  provided  to  permit  perfect  drainage 
of  the  top  section  of  the  coil,  and  then  the 
pipe  leading  from  the  pump  to  A,  ihe  en- 
trance to  the  coil,  was  replaced  by  a 
straight  pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  L,  and 
the  bend  lo  correct  the  angle  at  which  the 
coil  is  placed  was  made  between  the  L  and 
A.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  a  stand  pipe  pad 
four  openings  satisfactory  drainage  was 
secured. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  nuiltiplicity  of  drain 
cocks,  one  for  each  trap  in  a  system,  which 
is  a  very  roundabout  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, when  the  san^e  object  can  be  accom- 
plished  in  a  much  better   way. 

By  a  close  observation  of  the  common 
laws  of  gravity  and  of  water  circulation 
the  cooling  system  can  be  so  construcfed 
and  applied,  with  the  same  inaterials  and  at 
no  greater  expense  to  the  producer,  that  it 
will  embody  case  of  circulation,  with  only 
two  drain  openings  at  the  most,  allow  the 
system  to  be  filled  without  air  trapping, 
make  steam  pockets  impossible  and  give  a 
still  greater  service  of  the  same  water  sup- 
ply- 

As  the  varying  conditions  in  vehicle  con- 
struction require  the  adoption  of  each  radi- 
ating system  to  conform  largely  to  the 
shape  and  style  of  the  machine,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sketch  a  system  that  might 
be  used  lo  advantage  as  a  basis  upon  which 
all  might  work.  Each  case  mu^t  receive 
an  individual  treatment. 


Comments   on  "  A  Personal  Ideal." 

By   Robin*    Damon. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  arti- 
cle in  your  issue  of  December  31.  wherein 
-Albert  L.  Clough  tells  what  he  would  like 
to  have  as  an  automobile — his  ideal,  in 
fact. 

Mr.  Dough  certainly  desires  a  good  ma- 
chine, containing  many  excellent  points, 
which  he  will  not  find  gathered  under  one 
body  now.  Yei  I  think  thnt  the  average 
builder  of  first  class  machines  has  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  suggestions  outlined  by 
Mr.  Clough. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  running  gear.  I  have 
a  carriage  built  three  years  ago.  at  a  time 
when  automobile  ideas  were  in  a  chaotic 
state,  yet  the  running  gear  is  now  as  stiff 


and  stanch  as  it  was  the  day  I  received  the 
machine,  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  T  have 
ever  been  bothered  with  any  weakness  in 
that  part  of  the  carriage.  I  once  ran  into 
a  stone  post  and  snapped  ofT  the  post,  the 
only  injury  to  the  running  gear  being  a 
few  kinks  in  the  front  axle  that  were  easily 
straightened  out.  I  was  at  the  time  travel- 
ing fully  10  miles  an  hour. 

Another  time  I  started  to  climb  a  big 
tree,  and  did  manage  to  get  up  a  few  feet, 
while  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
frightened  horse.  The  result  was  a  slightly 
sprung  axle,  not  so  serious  as  to  interfere 
with  the  running  of  the  carriage.  The 
same  carriage  once  ttpped  bottom  side  up 
after  climbing  a  ledge.  Still,  with  all  the 
tremendous  shocks  received,  the  axles, 
reaches  and  wheels  are  now  in  excellent 
condition.  With  another  machine  of  the 
same  make  I  once  bunted  into  an  electric 
car.  head  on.  The  car  was  lifted  off  the 
rails  and  the  fender  and  dasher  smashed 
off.  I  lost  a  few  splinters  of  wood  from 
the  front  box. 

The  instances  I  have  cited  are  certainly 
good  evidence  toward  justifying  ray  idea 
that  the  first  efforts  in  automobiles  were 
on  lines  closely  following  Mr.  Clough's 
theories,  so  he  will  not  have  lo  lose  years 
o[  time  waiting  for  a  strong  running  gear. 

I  have  ridden  himdreds  of  miles  in  an 
automobile  with  the  usual  style  of  spring-; 
and  carried  a  number  of  passengers,  and  t 
never  heard  a  ctjmplaint  about  the  springs. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  spring 
question,  so  far  as  riding  qualities  arc  con- 
cerned, is  fairly  well  settled.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  a  full  platform  spring 
for  the  front  axle  would  be  desirable,  be- 
cause it  would  wobble  around  too  much. 
I  have  never  observed  that  there  was  too 
little  flexibility  in  the  springs  of  any  car- 
riage I  was  in.  On  the  contrary.  I  have 
often  thought  that  stiffer  springs  would  be 
better,  for  light  springs  strike  together  and 
also  give  the  body  a  swaying  motion,  which 
is  both  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  With 
heavy  tires,  good  upholstery  and  sprifl^ 
so  adjusted  that  they  give  evenly  and 
gently,  instead  of  swinging  like  a  buck- 
board,  the  passengers  cannot  find  much 
fault.  It  would  certainly  be  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  use  springs  flexible 
enough  to  permit   fast  running   on  rough 
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roads.  If  the  roads  are  not  suited  to  good 
speed,  they  cannot  be  made  so  by  changing 
springs. 

Mr.  Clough,  when  he  gives  his  idea  of 
(he  rear  axle,  comes  pretty  near  describing 
the  construction  used. on  many  carriages, 
so  he  might  be  suited  in  that  respect.  I 
have  spent  quite  a  lot  of  money  trying  to 
use  differentials  with  bevel  gears,  so  I 
think  f  should  pass  that  feature  by.  About 
all  my  trouble  from  the  differentials  came 
from  having  the  gears  enclosed,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  know  that  anything  was 
wrong  until  the  teeth  were  stripped  off. 
If  covers  are  used  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  taken  off  quickly. 
Mine  had  a  dozen  or  so  bolts  to  take  out. 
After  being  stalled  away  from  home  twice 
I  left  off  the  covers,  so  that  when  the  car- 
riage was  washed  the  cleaner  could  ex- 
amine things  and  lighten  set  screws  if  they 
were  loose,  instead  of  letting  the  screws 
fall  out  and  smash  the  gears.  Roller  bear- 
ings may  be  good  if  well  made,  but  T  have 
had  some  hard  experiences  with  them,  b..- 
ing  forced  to  put  on  an  entire  new  rear  axle 
and  tubing  because  one  of  the  bearings 
was  broken,  and  thu  parts  chewed  up  every- 
thing before  the  trouble  was  discovered. 
I  believe  1  should  prefer  a  plain  bearing, 
even  if  it  did  take  a  bit  more  power. 

On  the  wheel  question  I  believe  I  can 
speak  with  confidence,  for  1  have  had  four 
automobiles,  all  with  wire  wheels,  and  so 
far  I  have  never  spent  a  cent  on  them  for 
repairs."  even  after  running  into  posts. 
trees  and  electric  cars.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  wheel  could  do  better,  I  know 
of  a  carriage  built  away  back  in  1898  with 
wire  wheels  that  are  now  snlid  as  rocks. 
and  the  machin^-  has  been  used  hard  by 
different  owners. 

I  do  not  thmk  Mr.  Clough  gave  atten- 
tion enough  to  the  tire  question,  because, 
after  he  had  used  his  34x4  inch  ones  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  be  obliged  to  buy  a  new 
set  at  $35  per  lire.  The  ideal  tire  will  be 
one  that  will  not  puncture  and  that  will 
give  long  mileage,  just  as  the  tires  used  on 
horse  drawn  vehicles  do. 

The  steering  apparatus  of  all  my  car- 
riages has  always  held  together,  so  I  con- 
clude that  the  iron  work  is  strong  enough. 
Mr.  dough's  notion  of  providing  some- 
thing to  take  up  lost  motion  is  excellent, 
and  I  guess  he  could  sell  a  perfect  plan  to 
many  n^akcrs.  for  I  have  never  seen  a  car- 
riage steered  with  a  wheel  that  did  not 
have  that  defect  in  more  or  less  serious 
form. 

The  brake  question  is  a  serious  matter — 
more  so  than  some  builders  imagine.  My 
experience  has  been  that  no  part  of  the 
machine  gives  more  bother  than  the  brake, 
especially  in  traveling  on  roads  where  there 
arc  many  hills.  Either  the  shoes  wear  off, 
the  rod  bends  or  i^naps  off.  or  pins  or  bolts 
fa]l  out.  I  have  had  both  brakes  give  out 
and  been  obliged  to  use  the  reverse  quite 
often. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  style  of  the  en- 
gine is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the 


way  it  acti.  An  tnginc  lying  peacefully 
under  one's  feel  may  refuse  to  revolve  and 
be  just  as  cranky  as  one  that  sits  over 
the  front  axle.  Whether  it  is  a  double  op- 
posed or  upright  triple  seems  to  make  no 
difference.  I  have  seen  men  working  over 
both  types  and  1  haven't  been  able  to  de- 
cide which  was  the  better  place  for  the 
motive  power  to  be  located. 

It  seems  as  though  makers  had  now 
done  quite  well  on  the  machine  work  of 
carriages,  and  the  electrical  devices  arc 
rather  satisfactory  when  they  are  kept  in 
condition.  I  have  used  both  systems  and 
I  have  never  been  troubled  much  with  the 
make  and  break  spark,  while  the  jump 
spark  brought  out  a  few  extra  gray  hairs 
when  it  had  tantrums  in  the  night  time 
with  a  heavy  rain  falling.  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  make  and  break  in  my  ideal  au- 
tomobile. 

1  have  experimented  considerably  with 
transmission  devices  made  by  different 
makers.  I  found  that  the  loss  of  power 
from  friction  was  considerable*  even  when 
cveiVthing  was  in  the  best  of  order.  On 
long  trips,  with  either  dust  or  mud,  the 
friction  is  greatly  increased.  Once  I  found 
gears  running  in  oil  that  were  smoking 
hot,  because  a  lot  of  grit  had  found  its  way 
to  the  gears,  even  though  the  case  was  un- 
derstood to  be  dust  tight. 

I  disconnected  everything  from  the  main 
shaft  except  the  high  speed,  and  found 
that  on  ordinary  roads  I  could  get  along 
well  enough  with  one  speed,  climbing  hills 
that  had  always  required  the  lower  speeds. 
On  this  account  my  ideal  automobile  will 
have  its  low  speed  and  reverse  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  high  speed,  so  that  when 
either  is  in  use  the  other  will  be  at 
rest.  I  have  a  notion  that  an  engine  with 
three  or  four  cylinders  could  be  built  with 
sufficient  power  to  run  an  automobile 
with  a  single  speed,  much  as  a  steam  en- 
gine does. 

The  case  for  the  chain  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  if  there  was  never  occasion  to 
repair  the  chain.  I  once  had  an  automo- 
bile that  had  so  many  cases  it  was  almost 
like  a  mummy.  I  couldn't  even  see  the 
circulating  pump  belt,  and  there  was  never 
a  drop  of  grease  showing  when  the  screens 
were  lifted  off.  After  a  few  weeks  I  was 
obliged  to  make  repairs  in  the  country. 
The  cleverly  designed  covers  were  firmly 
riveted  to  different  parts  of  the  engine  and 
frame,  but  I  managed  to  cut  them  off  with 
a  chisel,  and  they  were  thrown  into  a  field. 
After  that  1  could  see  at  a  glance  if  things 
were  in  place,  and  it  did  not  take  much 
lime  to  wipe  over  the  machinery  after  a 
run. 

If  Mr.  CInugh  puts  the  water  tank  un- 
der the  dash,  why  does  he  bother  with 
unreliable  radiators?  A  tank  with  holes  in 
it  will  let  the  air  circulate,  and  ihu?  save 
using  radiators. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Clough  need  be  dis- 
couraged, for  many  builders  are  even  now 
turning  out  machines  embodying  many  of 
his  pet   notions,  although   perhaps  he   can- 


not find  all  of  them  assembled  iu  a  single 
carriage.     I    have    used    one    automobile 
three  years,  and  it  is  today  in  better  run- 
ning condition  than  it  was  when  I  bought 
it.     The   machine   has  been   through   hard 
experiences,  traveled  many  miles  of  rougli 
roads  and  always  been  run  to  its  limit  o^ 
speed.     Of  course  many  repairs  have  been 
made  and  new  parts  put  in.  but  with  a  ie% 
exceptions  I  think  Mr.  Clough's  ideal  car-^ 
riagc  would  require  about  as   much  work 
on    it   if   given    the   same   dutj'   to   perforn 
every  day.     No  machine  can  be  built  that! 
will  run  day  after  day  at  high  speeds  ovci] 
even  the  best  roads  in  the  world  withou 
showing   wear  and  requiring  much  at:en^ 
tion.     Those   who   arc  waiting  (or  such 
carriage    will    be   disappointed.       Iron    and 
steel  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  there  is 
limit  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  forced 
without  danger,  no  matter  how   good  th 
work  and  stock  may  be. 

I    suppose    if    an    automobile    could 
built  so  that  it   would   be  absolutely  dusd 
tight  it  would  be   a  tremendous   improve-{^ 
ment,    but    that    is    well    nigh    impossible 
Dust  work:;  mi.schicf  to  the  bearings.  an4 
other  troubles  follow. 

I  think  I  have  written  before  that  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  an  automobile  that 
would  run  fairly  well  most  of  the  time,  and 
that  I  should  expect  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  something  or  other  occasionally, 
have  not  bothered  myself  to  set  up  an 
ideal,  because  I  know  that  it  would  nevci* 
be  found. 


The   Automobile    in    Florida. 

(Communicated.) 

When  the  cold  weather  in  the  North  ia 
terferes  with  the  pleasure  of  using  the  ama 
there  is  a  winter  paradise  to  be  found 
Daytona.  Fla..  where  the  enthusiast  can 
run  his  machine  nearly  every  day  in  ihfl 
year.  From  December  12  to  January  t( 
this  season  there  have  been  but  threfl 
stormy  days,  and  most  of  the  time  th^ 
noon  temperature  has  ranged  from  50**  CQ 

8o^ 

Daytona  has  a  population  of  over  4.G 
composed  largely  of  winter  residents  fron 
all  over  the  country.     Its  streets  and  av< 
nues    are    laid    out    loo    feet    wide,    »'C^ 
graded,  with  many  miles  of  smooth  marl-fj 
and   shell    roads.     The   town    lies   parall* 
with  the  Halifax   River  on  its  west  ban| 
and  extends  for  2  tnilcs  along  the  shorcwl 
It  is  situated  in  a  forest  of  large  live  oaks  I 
covered  with  hanging  moss  that  overhang*  I 
the   streets  and   walks,     .\mong   them  are 
many   orange    trees.   pa!m«;   and    palmettos, 
sweet   bay   trees,    magnolias,    holly   trees. 
trumpet  vines  and  wild  grapes.     The  roses 
are  always  in  bloom  and  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens look  like  midsummer  in  tJie  North. 

Daytona  Beach  is  reached  by  three 
bridges  that  cross  the  Halifax  River  withiti 
a  distance  of  2  miles.  The  river  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide  here  and  the  beach  is  1 
mile  from  town  over  smooth  streets  and 
avenues      The    South    Bridge    Coiupany 
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Dayton  A  Automobile  Club  on  the  Beach,  scx)  Feet  in  Width  and  30  Miles  in  Length.    One  of  thk  Finest 

Automobile  CoeiRSEs  is  the  Wori.d. 


A   \'it:w   IN    Davtona,  Fla.,  Showing  a  Section  of  Orange  Avenue. 
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have  recently  buili  a  bridge  over  the  soft 
sand  on  the  edge  of  the  beach,  so  that  an 
auto  or  a  wheel  can  get  onto  the  hard  sand 
without  any  difficulty.  The  beach  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  is  a  continuation 
oi'  the  famous  Ormona  Beach,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  Or- 
mond,  which  is  located  on  the  Halifax  6 
tnilcs  north  of  Daylona.  It  extends  along 
the  coast  for  more  than  30  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  is  from  400  to  600  fe^t 
wide  at  low  water.  The  average  rise  of  the 
tide  is  about  2  feel.  There  is  always  a  good 
beach  for  riding  several  hours  every  day. 
The  sand  is  nearly  as  hard  as  asphalt  and 
very  smooth.  There  are  no  stones  what- 
ever. The  beach  is  so  wide  and  smooth 
that  it  does  not  require  much  nerve  to  run 
your   machine   to    the    limit.      Imagine   a 


so  there  was  practically  no  air  resistance. 
Mr.  Hathaway  has  employed  Engineer 
Rogers  to  survey  a  5  mile  course  on  the 
beach  going  south  from  a  point  near  the 
south  bridge,  and  has  erected  sign  posts  at 
each  half  mile  up  to  5  miles.  J.  C.  Pette- 
pher.  of  Daytona.  has  a  good  auto  station 
in  a  fireproof  building,  with  good  facilities 
tor  talcing  care  of  machines  and  making 
ordinary  repairs.  The  Clyde  line  steamers 
from  Boston  and  New  York  will  bring  a 
light  runabout  on  the  wheels  lo  Daytona, 
not  exceeding  1.000  pounds  in  weight,  for 
from  $20  to  $30.  There  arc  about  a  dozen 
autos  here  at  present  and  more  coming 
soon.  In  a  few  years  this  will  surely  be 
the  Mecca  in  winter  for  the  autumobilisi. 
There  are  other  pleasure*,  here  besides 
ihe  auto.     The   fishing  has  been  good  all 


A   Pair  ov  Flvek^  on   D.wtona  Bkach. 
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boulevard  500  feet  wide,  dead  level  for  30 
miles,  smooth  as  a  floor  There  is  an  auto 
here  that  weighs  5,000  pounds,  and  it 
makes  no  impression  on  (he  hard  sand  nf 
the  licach.  It  is  an  ideal  race  course  and 
the  place  where  world's  records  will  be 
made  in  the  future.  One  can  sit  still  on 
a  bicycle  and  coast  for  30  miles  at  great 
speed  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  when  there 
is  a  strong  north  or  south  wind. 

J.  F.  Hathaway,  of  Somervillc.  Mass.,  is 
here  with  his  Stanley  steam  carriage, 
which  has  a  record  on  the  Narragansrtt 
Park,  Providence.  R.  I.,  of  a  mile  in  one 
minute  and  thirty-one  seconds.  He  re- 
cently ran  it  a  mile  on  the  beach  here  in 
one  minute  and  fourteen  and  two-fifths  sec- 
onds with  Ihe  machine  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  and  with  the  same  power  as  at 
Providence.  This  last  mile  was  run  before 
the  wind  blowing  about  50  miles  an  hour. 


winter.  From  the  three  bridges  you  can 
catch  pletiiy  of  small  fish  and  some  large 
ones.  From  the  ocean  piers  sea  bass  arc 
caught  in  large  numbers  nearly  every  day 
that  weigh  from  20  to  40  pounds  each. 
There  are  many  pleasure  boats  and 
launches  that  make  regular  trips  or  can  be 
chartered  for  private  parties.  The  H.iliiHX 
River  Yacht  Club  has  a  commodious  club- 
house and  nearly  100  members.  Its  tieet 
is  composed  very  largely  of  launches. 

E.  D.  Mills  has  an  auto  that  uses  neither 
steam,  gasoline  nor  elcctricily.  ll  goes  by 
wind  and  is  capable  of  great  speed  when 
the  wind  is  on  her  quarter.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way is  familiar  with  the  ice  boats  of  the 
Norty  and  says  this  crimes  very  near  ibem. 
The  ice  boat  is  probably  faster  in  the  same 
wind,  but  this  kind  of  an  auto  is  a  great 
novelty  and  there  is  rare  sport  in  run- 
ning it. 


Interviews  on  the  Show. 

^Concluded.  I 
A.  R.  BANGS, 
who  has  recently  taken  the  Boston  agency 
for  the  Franklin  gasoline  machine,  was  at 
the  show  all  week  looking  for  an  additional 
ga.solinc  vehicle  agency.  The  show,  he 
thought,  was  very  representative,  and  the 
man  who  came  to  secure  an  agency  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  pretty  nearly  all  the  ma- 
chines on  the  market  that  merit  investiga- 
tion. "The  industry  is  now  gettmg  on  a 
firm  basis  and  the  public  a  rapidly  being 
educated.  Some  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
machines  have  l>een  a  great  factor  in  the 
education  of  automobilists  ;  you  will  notice 
that  most  people  who  have  owned  one  of 
them  one  season  want  something  better  for 
the  next.  Simplicity  remains  a  character- 
istic of  the  American  machines,  and  the 
.American  manufacturers  have  made  most 
rapid  progress  during  the  last  year.  As  a 
tendency  in  body  design  I  noticed  that  a 
MLiniber  of  tonneaus  were  shown  with  side 
entrance,  which  seems  lo  be  an  excellent 
feature.  There  were  many  people  here 
from  Boston.  The  attendance  has  l>ccn 
very  good  and  many  sales  have  been  made." 

DR     F.    L.    SWEANV^ 

'<f  rhila<lelphia.  came  down  to  sec  what 
there  was  new  to  be  seen  at  the  show  and 
to  buy  if  something  struck  his  fancy.  He 
thouRht  that  in  general  the  show  rellected 
wonderful  progress  in  automobile  con- 
struction, and  that  particular  attcjition 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  the  finish  of 
the  cars  by  the  nuinufacturers.  "How- 
ever, for  a  man  of  my  class,  who  wants  to 
use  his  machine  day  in  and  day  out.  over 
all  kinds  of  roads,  the  finish  cuts  less  fignre 
than  the  way  in  which  the  working  parts 
stand  up.  But  in  this  respect  there  has 
also  been  constant  improvcntent.  and  re- 
maining weaknesses  are  being  eliminated 
al]  the  lime." 

IIARKV     n.     MC'NPY.     I'THA.     N.     V. 

'*From  niy  observations  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  years  before  wc 
will  equal  and  surpass  the  foreign  btiild- 
ers  " 


German    Endurance  Contest. 

Undir  the  auspices  of  the  Bavanan 
Automobile  Club  an  endurance  contest  on 
the  lines  of  the  New  York-Boston  contest 
will  be  held  during  the  com:rting  summer, 
and  the  following  itinerary  has  been  de- 
cided nprin;  First  day.  Leipsic.  Halle.  Ber- 
lin: second  day.  Berlin,  Hanover:  third 
(lay.  Hanover.  ■  Cologne:  fourth  day. 
Cologne,  Frankfori-on-Main:  fifth  day. 
Frankfort.  Stuttgart ;  sixth  and  la^ 
day.  Stuttgart.  Munich.  Immunity 
from  delays  on  the  .  road  will  be 
the  basis  of  awards,  but  lire  trou- 
bles will  not  be  penalized.  Every 
\  chicle  completing  at  least  two  stagts  of 
the  run  will  receive  a  "handsomely  en- 
graved*' certificate.  The  entry  fee  is 
marks  until  March  1.  and  twice  tWi 
amount  thereafter. 
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The  Essence  of   Five   Years'    Bxpe* 

rience  with  Fifteen  Different 

Machines. 

^  By  Dr.  F,  L.  SwcAKY. 

My  experience  as  owner  of  automobiles 
covers  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  owned  and  operated  fifieen  dif- 
ferent machines,  eight  gasoline  and  seven 
steam, 

I   have   given  up  steam   altogether,  and 
believe  the  gasoline  engine   the  better  for 
general   all    round   use.   both   for   business 
and    pleasure.      Although    my    experience 
began  at  a  time  when  the  automobile  was 
a  very  crude  product  compared  to  what  it 
IS  now.  I  have  never  once  kit  discouraged, 
and  have  always  believed  in  the  perfection 
cif  the  auto,  so  that  it  will  nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely supplant  the  horse. 
There   is  a  great  difference   between  the 
■$t  automobile  I  bought  and  the  present 
ones.      Although    my   first    one    was   very 
crudely   constructed,   I   believe   it  was  the 
6rsi  to  ever  make  an  overland  trip  from 
^bdianapolis,  Ind.,  to  Chicago,  and  thence 
to  Eric,  Pa.     It  would  have  made  the  en- 
tire trip  to  Philadelphia  had  I  been  willing 
to  wait  ten  days  for  the  company  to  re- 
place a  broken  shaft. 

It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  get  all  the 
^Knice  from  an  auto  that  I  would  require 
om  horses,  and  I  have  certainly  been  suc- 
'  Cf«sfu1.  I  do  not  now  keep  any  horses, 
while  I  used  to  keep  three  and  three  car- 
riages. Now  I  have  two  autos,  and  I  am 
never  without  a  carriage  to  step  into  either 
winter  or  summer,  either  for  a  business  or 
pleasure  trip.  One  can  own  two  auiomo- 
fbilcs  much  more  cheaply  than  he  can  a 
pur  of  horses  and  two  or  three  carriages, 
and  with  two  autos  there  will  be  no  loss 
of  time;  much  better  lime  can  be  made 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  there  is 
more  pleasure  in  business  trips  and  trips 
into  the  country. 

Now  that  the  manufacturers  have  the 
machine  parts  so  far  perfected  that  very 
Hltle  trouble  will  be  met,  with  proper  han- 
ging of  the  auto,  it  is  surprising  that  not 
raorc  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  tire 
tiuestion.  However,  I  hflieve  that  that 
tranch  is  just  now  eliciting  much  thaught, 
and  no  doubt  we  will  soon  have  tires  that 
will  give  no  trouble  until  worn  out.  And 
1  know  that  every  automobilist  will  gladly 
wekome  (he  day. 

I  am   also    considerably    surprised    that 
walcers  of  autos  do  not  equip  more  car- 
riages with  enclosed  tops  for  winter  use, 
Lis  my  experience  proves  that  this  particu- 
lar Njuipmcnt  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
Icomfort  and  satisfaction. 

All  know  the  delights  of  a  run  on   a  pleas- 
summer  day.  but  few.   I  believe,  have 
yer  enjoyed  the  comfort,  satisfaction  and 


security  which  1  derive  from  traveling 
around  the  city  and  into  the  country  in  my 
brougham  top.  which  1  had  made  three 
years  ago  to  be  put  on  in  place  of  the 
summer  top  when  cold  and  stormy  weather 
begms.  Nothing  is  more  comfortable  than 
to  get  into  my  brougham  and  light  out 
down  the  slippery,  icy  streets,  in  snow 
storm  or  rain.  No  cover,  rain  coats,  boots 
or  curtains,  etc..  to  bother;  no  horses  and 
harness  getting  soaked  and  frozen  when 
left  standing.  I  can  sit  in  my  brougham 
and  handle  the  levers  just  as  easily  as  with 
the  summer  top  on,  and  on  the  coldest 
day  we  have  had  here  for  three  wmters  1 
have  been  able  to  ride  around  without  even 
an  overcoat  and  not  feel  cold,  when  riding 
without  a  closed  lop  would  have  been  haz- 
ardous and  distressing. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  skid- 
ding. Any  vehicle  driven  by  the  wheels 
is  liable  to  skid  more  or  less  on  slippery 
wet  streets,  especially  the  smooth  asphalt 
streets,  but  this  skidding  can  be  nearly  al- 
together obviated  by  careful  handling  of 
the  levers.  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no 
remedy  for  skidding  except  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  driver.  As  far  as  ice  and 
snow  arc  concerned,  I  want  no  better  sport 
than  to  take  my  automobile  out  when  the 
streets  are  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  as 
was  the  case  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
weeks  back,  when  hundreds  were  skating  all 
over  the  streets,  and  the  horse  was  com- 
pletely out  of  business.  Under  such  con- 
ditions I  can  get  around  over  the  streets 
with  the  same  comfort  and  security  as  at 
any  other  time.  In  fact,  there  is  no  con- 
dition of  weather  in  which  my  autos  have 
not  proven  all  that  one  could  expect. 

The  water  in  my  gasoline  automobiles 
has  never  frozen  to  the  extent  of  doing 
any  damage,  although  I  have  left  my  car- 
riage standing  in  snow  for  six  hours  dur- 
ing some  of  the  coldest  weather  we  have 
had  in  the  past  three  years.  In  such  cases 
I  have  been  able  to  start  without  difficulty 
or  delay. 

I  have  never  used  any  anti-frecring  mix- 
ture, but  for  winter  use  I  tack  a  piece  of 
leather  over  the  screen  cover  on  the  back 
of  the  carriage,  which  holds  sufficient 
warmth  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing. 
Of  course  this  should  be  taken  off  in  sum- 
mer time. 

The  automobile  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
horse  for  business  and  pleasure  as  the 
horse  is  ahead  of  the  ox.  and  it  will  prove 
itself  so  to  the  whole  world  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  last  vehicle,  which  T  ptirchased  about 
four  months  ago,  has  a  double  cylinder, 
two  cycle  engine,  and  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  its  beautiful  run- 
ning qualities,  it  being  the  first  two  cycle 
engine  I  ever  owned.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  simplest  power  generator  I  have 
ever  seen  for  automobile  propulsion.  There 
are  fewer  parts  by  at  least  half  than  in  any 
engine,  either  steam  or  gasoline.  I  have 
used,  and  after  running  four  months  there 
is  not  the  least  sign  of  wear  or  trouble  of 


any  kind ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  to  touch 
the  engine  in  any  way,  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  two  cycle  engme  will  l>e  adopt- 
ed in  preference  to  the  four  cycle  when  the 
manufacturers  realize  its  great  advantages. 

The  worst  feature  connected  with  auto- 
mobiling  at  present  is  the  unjust  and  class 
legislation  that  is  being  imiwsed  by  an  ig- 
norant and  prejudiced  public  Think  of 
limiting  automobiles  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to  7  miles  an  hour,  street  crossing, 
etc..  to  5  miles,  when  horses  are  allowed  to 
be  driven  all  the  way  from  12  to  20.  A 
man  can  walk  five  miles  an  hour  easily; 
such  nonsensical  restrictions  can  result  in 
nothing  but  abuse  and  pcrseciuion,  for 
who,  doctor  or  layman,  will  drive  cither  a 
horse  or  any  automobile  as  slowly  as  7 
miles  an  hour? 

The  automobile  clubs  should  not  only 
make  themselves  heard  with  regard  to  this 
question,  but  should  make  their  inllucncc 
felt. 


Some  Motor   Cycle   Suggestions. 

By  E.  J.   Valentine. 

About  a  year  ago  1  purchased  a  motor- 
cycle, the  motor  of  which  was  claimed  to 
be  2  I.  H.  P.  The  motor  formed 
a  part  of  the  seat  post  column,  and  the 
frame  was  very  strongly  built  and  had  a 
double  fork.  When  I  set  the  mathtnc  in 
the  rack,  running  the  motor  at  about  t,2oo 
revolutions  per  minute,  it  would  travel  all 
over  the  room  and  would  shake  the  whole 
shop.  The  amount  of  noise  that  little  ma- 
chine could  make  wa<t  a  caution.  It  had  a 
float  feed  carburetor  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  flood  the  engine  when  the 
rider  started  up  hill.  I  therefore  discarded 
the  floJt  feed  and  put  on  one  of  my  own 
make,  which  gave  the  same  mixture  at  all 
times. 

The  company  had  informed  me  that  their 
motor  was  jierfectly  balanced  and  was  very 
quiet  when  running  at  high  speed,  but  the 
only  time  it  was  ever  balanced  was  when 
it  was  lying  quietly  on  my  work  bench; 
and  as  for  noise,  you  could  not  hear  your- 
self think  when  it  was  in  motion,  most  of 
the  racket  being  due  to  the  peculiar  valve 
motion.  As  for  horse  power.  I  think  the 
B.  H.  P.  of  that  motor  was  about  one-half 
horse  power  when  I  first  received  it. 

I  took  the  motor  apart  and  found  the 
rings  did  not  fit  the  grooves  in  the  piston. 
T  trued  up  the  grooves  and  made  new  rings 
and  ground  them  into  the  grooves:  then  put 
the  piston  into  the  cylinder  and  ground  the 
rings  to  a  good  fit  in  the  cylinder.  The 
result  was  a  good  compression,  and  a  mo- 
tor that  would  climb  a  fairly  steep  hill. 

I  balanced  the  motor  by  drilling  into  the 
flywheels,  Then  I  made  a  new  vaporizer, 
with  a  throttle,  the  gasoline  being  regulated 
by  a  small  needle  valve — that  is.  the 
amount  getting  to  the  vaporizer.  The  air 
passed  through  a  check  valve  which  con- 
tained in  its  centre  a  small  needle  valve, 
having  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  play, 
which  allowed  the  main  valve  to  lift  slight- 
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ly  1>cfore  releasing  the  gasoline.  I  could 
control  the  motor  very  readily  \Vith  the 
throttle,  running  it  from  300  tt>  3,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  it  ran  very  nicely 
after   being   balanced. 

The  very  ^^'^^  cylinder  oil  should  be  used 
in  air  cooled  motors.  The  piston  and  cyl- 
inder walls  will  become  very  hot  at  times 
and  a  low  grade  of  oil  will  burn  up,  failing 
to  properly  lubricate  the  cylinder.  The 
motor  should  be  rnn  only  a  short  lime  while 
on  the  rack,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
overheating. 

After  making  the  changes  I  have  named 
and  putting  on  new  wires  with  good  con- 
nections the  machine  did  very  well.  It 
was  always  ready-to  go  and  always  brought 
me  home  again.  Before  the  rider  can  ex- 
pect to  have  any  success  with  a  motor  cy- 
cle he  must  learn  his  machine  thoroughly; 
he  should  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
batteries  are  properly  packed  in  the  box,  so 
they  will  not  short  circuit.  If  a  wire  or 
any  melal  part  of  the  battery  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  tin  box  in  which  they  arc 
carried  3'ou  will  have  trouble.  Sometimes 
a  certain  part  of  the  battery  will  touch  the 
box  in  such  a  way  that  you  cannot  shut  off 
the  spark  at  the  grip. 

Don't  take  your  machine  apart  just  to  sec 
how  it  is  made;  let  well  enough  alone;  oil 
it  properly,  give  it  the  proper  mixture,  and 
it  will  run.  Don't  always  be  tinkering  with 
it  Clean  out  the  crank  case  once  in  a 
while  by  running  kerosene  through  it.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  Dixon's  No.  655 
graphite  put  in  the  cylinder  will  help  out 
wonderfully.  If  the  motor  is  stiff  and  hard 
put  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  in  ihe  cylinder 
on  top  of  the  piston ;  it  will  make  it  start 
better.  Loosen  the  belt  when  the  machine 
is  idle.  If  your  motor  employs  the  splash 
system  of  lubricating  the  cylinder  don't 
put  loo  much  oil  in  the  crank  case;  if  you 
do,  it  will  get  up  in  the  cylinder  and  gum 
up  the  valves,  get  on  the  spark  plug,  short 
circuiting  it  and  causing  no  end  of  trouble. 

At  one  lime  a  friend  asked  me  to  come 
over  to  his  home,  18  miles  distant,  and  see 
what  was  wrong  with  his  machine.  He 
had  tried  for  a  week  to  get  it  in  motion 
and  had  failed.  So  one  hot  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  July  I  got  out  my  motorcycle  and 
went  over  to  help  him  out.  His  motor 
had  no  compression.  I  took  it  apart  and 
found  he  had  been  using  steam  cylinder 
oil  in  it.  I  cleaned  it  all  up,  put  in  some 
oil  and  graphite  I  had  with  me.  put  the 
motor  together  again,  and  it  ran  as  well  as 
ever. 

A  young  man  came  in  one  day  and  said 
his  machine  was  no  good;  it  would  not 
nan  and  he  would  sell  it  cheap.  (He  had 
been  running  a  25  horse  power  gas  engine 
for  a  year.)  I  found  his  only  trouble  was 
that  he  had  been  tinkering  with  the  spark 
plug  and  had  gotten  the  spark  points  a 
little  too  far  apart.  On  closing  ihem  up  a 
little  the  machine  ran  all  right. 

The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  must  be 
perfectly  tight  or  the  motor  will  not  have 
much  power.     If  they  leak,  grind  them  in 


with  very  fine  emery  and  oil.  Never  use  a 
file  on  the  valves.  Put  the  oil  and  emery 
on  the  valves  and  ".hen  turn  it  back  and 
forth  on  its  seat  until  it  ^hows  a  bearing 
all  around. 

It  is  poor  judgment  to  put  a  mutor  out- 
fit on  an  ordinary  bicycle;  it  might  do  for 
a  while  if  used  on  fine  roads,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  front  forks  will  collapse  or  the 
frame  tubes  will  break  off  at  the  head.  T 
never  slow  my  machine  down  unless  the 
roads  are  so  rough  that  I  cannot  stay  on 
it,  and  to  ride  a  motorcycle  that  way  the 
rider  wants  to  know  that  he  has  a  good 
frame  under  him. 

Several  years  ago  I  went  on  a  bicycle 
tour  into  Canada,  and  while  riding  along 
the  St.  Clair  River,  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  on  the  finest  road,  I  think,  I  ever 
saw,  my  fork  stem  broke  short  off.  throw- 
ing me  down  the  bank  into  the  river.  I 
walked  back  to  Port  Sarnia  and  crossed 
over  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  the  ferry. 
I  found  a  blacksmith  who  let  me  braze  the 
stem  in  his  fire.  I  never  get  on  a  motor- 
cycle now  but  I  think  of  that  wetting  I  got 
in  the  St.  Clair  River. 

Don't  try  to  build  your  own  motorcycle. 
AS  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  pur- 
chase a  complete  machine.  There  arc 
some  very  good  machines  on  the  market 
now.  and.  whatever  may  be  said  against 
them,  they  are  easy  to  operate,  and  they 
cost  but  little  to  keep  n  repair.  It  is  a 
strange  sensation  at  first  to  coast  uphill 
and  against  a  head  wind,  but  I  like  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  in  the  saddle  and  listen 
to  the  steady  pulsation  <A  the  little  motor 
under  me. 

I  used  to  lake  a  good  many  trips  on  the 
old  bicycle,  and  expect  to  do  the  same 
with  the  nioturcyclc. 


A  QaAoline  Automobile  the  Carriage 
for  Physicians. 

By  Dr,  W.  H.  Sylvester. 

In  looking  over  the  three  varieties  of  au- 
tomobiles to  select  one  for  my  own  use  I 
soon  decided  on  a  gasoline  carriage.  My 
experience  with  an  aulomobile  has  not 
been  large  and  I  make  no  claims  of  know- 
ing much  about  carriages,  except  one  type, 
the  gasoline,  and  of  these  I  know  only  the 
one  i  use.  What  little  I  do  know  has 
been   learned   by  two  seasons'  experience. 

The  vehicle  I  used  in  1901  proved  to  be 
too  small  for  comfort  and  too  noisy  for 
village  use.  I  soon  became  tired  of  hear- 
ing ihe  complaints  of  its  noise  and  of  it 
frightening  horses,  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
use  I  sold  it  and  waited  patiently  for  my 
present  automobile. 

There  are  two  classes  of  physicians  who 
can  use  an  automobile  to  much  advantage 
One  class  includes  those  who  must  keep 
several  horses  to  do  their  work.  An  au- 
tomobile will  supplant  all  the  horses  a 
doctor  has  ever  kept,  for  it  will  go  at  any 
time  and  all  the  time,  and  cover  twice  as 
many  miles  a  day  as  all  the  horses  he  can 
use. 


The  second  class  includes  those  who 
have  kept  but  one  horse  and  wish  to  be 
able  to  get  their  work  done  quicker  and 
use  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  study. 
office  work  or  recreation  trips  on  the  road 
The  physician  who  owns  a  good  automo- 
bile will  suddenly  find  his  horizon  much 
extended  and  the  possibilities  of  his  prac- 
tice greatly  increased,  for  he  can  take  calls 
15  or  20  miles  away  and  not  be  absent 
from  home  longer  than  tf  they  were  much 
nearer,  and  he  had  to  use  a  horse. 

Having  made  the  selection  of  your  car- 
riage, the  question  soon  arises  as  to  the 
care  of  the  machine.  In  a  few  large  towns 
and  cities  there  are  storage  stations,  but 
nearly  all  will  have  to  provide  a  place  at 
home,  as  livery  stables  almost  universally 
refuse  to  take  them,  as  it  increases  so 
much  the  rates  of  insurance. 

CAR£   OF   CARRIAGE. 

As  for  myself,  the  question  of  the  care 
of  the  carriage  solved  itself  at  once.  I 
keep  no  man,  and  a  carriage  could  not  get 
the  necessary  care  in  a  livery  stable,  even 
if  they  would  receive  it.  So  I  must  be 
my  own  driver,  my  own  carriage  cleaner 
and  so  far  as  possible  my  own  machinist 
This  I  could  do  belter  than  most  physicians, 
as  I  have  a  natural  taste  for  machinery  and 
a  knowledge  of  repair  work. 

The  physician  who  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  ihis  must  of  necessity  era- 
ploy  a  man  who  is  a  good  mechanic  and 
can  be  trusted  as  one  trusts  himself.  If  he 
cannot  find  such  a  man  he  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  don  overalls  and  jumper  and  go 
over  his  automobile  each  day.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  keep  a  man,  and  is  not  willing 
to  do  the  work  himself  he  had  better  rest 
contented  with  the  horse  for  the  present 
This  fact  that  I  have  cared  for  my  own 
carriage  probably  to  some  degree  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  little  trouble  I  have 
had  with  my  automobile.  By  a  careful 
daily  inspection  of  all  the  parts  of  my  ma- 
chine I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  nuts 
tight  and  all  the  parts  in  a  good  running 
condition. 

For  the  information  of  prospective  buy- 
ers who  must  care  for  their  own  carriage  I 
will  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend 
at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  in  the  cleaning 
and  oiling  and  general  looking  over.    One 
quarter    of   an    hour   a   day    will    often   be 
sufVicient,    but,    of    course,    occasions    will 
sometimes  arise  where  considerable   more 
time   must  be   spent   for   unusual    mishaps. 
For   the   everyday    routine   of   taking  care 
of   an   automobile   I    think   half   an    hour 
a   day    Is  a   fair  estimate.      Even   if  I   havt 
to  spend  one  or  two  hours  a  day  occajion- 
ally    in    mending    tires,    putting    in    new 
spokes  or  stopping  leaks  in   gas  or  water 
tanks,   I   find  my   work   is   done   so  much 
easier  that  I  do  not  get  so  weary  as  riding 
all  day  after  a  horse,  and  so  much  quicker 
that  I  find  much  more  time  for  recreation 
and   study  than  when   I  must   depend  oti 
the  horse. 

In  order  to  do  my  work  quickly  T  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  exceed  the  legal  speed 
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las  a  pace  vl  15  miles  per  hour  will 
I  me  over  three  times  as  many  miles 
way  as  I  need  go  iur  my  business. 
Ics  one  cannot  with  comfort  to  him- 
Iftd  safely  to  others  go  more  than  12 
Imiles  an  hour  on  our  ordinary  coun- 
Ijids.  1  am  sure  that  a  good  gasoline 
iMc  will  do  the  work  of  as  many 
i  as  any  physician  can  use.  and  with 
nntelUgent  care,  as  regular  as  we  give 
Sorses.  it  will  not  be  laid  up  more 
in  a  season  than  a  horse  will  average. 

LIKELY    TMOUBLES. 

W  what  troubles  must  a  physician  ex- 
irho  decides  to  use  an  automobile  in- 
pf  a  horse?  The  repair  and  replacing 
f  tires  will  probably  be  the  greatest 
c.  and  they  certainly  will  be  the 
.1  trial  to  his  patience.  My  runa- 
{ has    been    used    about    1.700    miles. 

Lfrcar  lire  has  rim  cut.  so  it  would  not 
fthc  air,  but  it  was  repaired   by   the 
at   no   expense   to   me   except   ex- 
Thc  other  one  is  far  advanced  on 
e  road,  but  it  may  last  a  few  hun- 
iles  more.     The  front   tires  are  al- 
good  as  ever. 
have  been  told  in  these  columns  that 
are  born   liars.     Now   since  some 
y  wish  to  throw  me  into  that  class 
katc  to  say  how  little  trouble  I  have 
nrith    my    runabout.      After    reading 

I  others   have  said  I   conclude  that   I 
bboui  the  best  automobile  made,  for 
ft  had  almost  no  trouble  with  it. 
fring  out  two  instances,  both  my  own 

I I  have  had  nothing  that  could  not 
jed  in  a  moment  on  the  road,  and  I 
jdnk  of  but  one  time  when  I  had 
S  out  to  do  anything  while  the  car- 
avan in  use,  and  this  was  to  tighten 
Dw  Speed,  so  it  could  start  the  motor 

jtp  sand. 

I  THE    IGKITION     QUESTION. 

|re  is  a  liability  of  troubles  with  the 

pn    system,   but    these    can    be    made 

flew   by   an   intelligent   oversight.      I 

^d  little  trouble  so  far  with  my  dry 

fics,    and    they    have    probably    given 

^  bother  and  been  a   source   of  less 

;e  than  a  dynamo  would  have.    The 

e  came  with  a  set   of  dry   batteries 

up    in    a    box.      I    got   about    i.ioo 

of  service   without  a    miss,   till    one 

hen  coming  out  after  making  a  call, 

not  start  the  carriage.     Testing  the 

I  found  it  practically  absent.     Tak- 

eleciric  cars  to  the  nearest  bicycle 

I  found  a  battery   of  four  dry  cells. 

out  the  old  and  slipped  in  the  new 

and  off  wc  went  as   merrily  as  ever. 

iter  600   miles   of   use   the  cells   test 

ipercs.     This  cost  me  $t   to  replace. 

I    can  run    my    carriage    for    this 

it    I    shall    not    investigate    the    un- 

mcrits  of  a  dynamo.    If  I  had  been 

experienced   I   might   have   foreseen 

hy  batteries  were  about  to  run  out. 

teuld  have  kept  an  extra  set  with  me 

9  emergency,  for  while  I   was  always 

||o    start   readily   and   there   were   no 

^  explosions,  there  had  been  a  loss  of 


power  for  some  time  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  explam.  the  cause  of  which  would 
not  be  a  mystery  to  me  again. 

WEAR   INEVITABLE. 

We  cannot  expect  an  automobile  10  last 
forever,  nor  can  wc  expect  that  any  com- 
bination of  iron  and  steel  can  be  made  that 
will  not  break,  nor  will  there  ever  be  a 
carriage  made  that  will  not  need  intelligent 
care  by  some  one  ol  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, at  least  suf^cient  to  know  when  the 
mechanism  is  out  01  order.  We  must  ex- 
pect and  be  prepared  to  replace  a  definite 
amount  of  wear  in  every  automobile  of 
whatever  make,  as  we  expect  to  keep  in 
repair  our  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Tires 
will  rim  cut  and  puncture,  and  need  to  be 
replaced,  and  in  time  they  will  surely 
stretch  out  under  the  immense  weight  and 
strain  that  a  motor  of  even  a  moderate 
speed  is  subjected  to.  Bearings  will  wear 
out,  nuts  will  work  loose  and  need  con- 
stant watching,  worn  piston  rings  are  sure 
in  lime  to  cause  poor  compression,  and 
every  part  of  the  carriage  will  show  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wear  each  month  we  use  it. 
The  automobile  is  very  far  from  being  a 
perfect  machine  yet,  althougli  it  is  welt 
advanced  on  the  road  to  perfection,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  advise  any  brother  phy- 
sician to  get  a  good  gasoline  carriage  and 
enjoy  life  as  he  goes  along.  The  man  who 
wails  for  a  perfect  automobile  will  still  be 
waiting  when  some  of  us  have  worn  out 
at  least  one  carnage,  and  got  our  money's 
worth,  too. 

COLD    WEATHER.    EXPERIENCE. 

During  the  cold  weather  there  are  many 
days  when  the  roads  would  permit  us 
to  use  our  automobiles,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  trouble  of  drawing  off  and  adding  the 
cooling  water.  H  there  were  any  safe  sub- 
stance that  could  be  added  to  the  water  to 
prevent  freezing,  it  would  enable  us  to  help 
out  the  horse  many  a  day  in  the  winter 
season.  At  the  factory  whore  my  carriage 
was  built  it  was  suggested  that  chloride  of 
calcium  answered  every  purpose.  I  made 
up  4  gallons  of  the  solution,  4  pounds  to 
the  gallon,  and  filled  my  tank  with  much 
confidence  that  it  would  remain  fluid  to 
20°  below  zero.  Three  days  after  my  en- 
gine began  to  snap  and  show  signs  of  hard 
labor,  and  I  soon  found  that  drawing  the 
plug  did  not  stop  the  engine,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  run  for  several  minutes,  igniting 
the  charge  from  its  own  internal  heat. 
After  some  study  I  located  the  trouble  in 
the  failure  of  the  pump  to  work. 

As  I  was  near  home,  with  the  aid  of  a 
friend  the  vehicle  was  pushed  to  the 
stable,  where  I  removed  and  dissected  the 
pump.  I  found  that  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  had  penetrated  the  bear- 
ings of  the  pump,  and,  drying,  had  fixed 
it  fast  in  one  position,  as  if  glued.  Clean- 
ing out  the  soluticm  and  washing  the  tank 
out  with  water  I  restored  it  to  its  old  con- 
dition, and  after  a  few  days  the  engine  ran 
about  as  well  as  ever.  T  have  mentioned 
this  experience  of  mine  with  an  anti-freeze 
solution    that    others    may    be    saved    the 


same  trouble,  for  1  do  not  believe  it  will 
work  where  the  pump  is  of  the  centriiugal 
variety.  I  shall  experiment  the  next  time 
with  glycerine,  but  ihis  is  rather  expen- 
sive; besides,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  radi- 
ate the  heat  nearly  so  elTcctivcly  as  where 
plain  water  is  used. 

So  far  an  automobile  has  not  proved  a 
great  expense  to  me.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  my  experience  extends  over  too  short 
a  period  to  have  my  machine  show  great 
wear,  but  it  is  certain  that  1,700  miles  of 
use  over  all  sorts  of  roads  would  at  least 
develop  radical  faults  it  they  were  there. 
Perhaps  another  season  I  may  have  more 
trouble,  but  after  making  a  careful  study 
of  my  carriage  inside  and  out  I  cannot  see 
where  there  can  be  much  expense  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  aside  from  the  tires. 

THE    MATTER    OF    EXPENSE, 

The  actual  running  expense  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  very  small  compared  with  a 
horse.  The  amount  I  have  paid  out  for 
running  my  carriage  would  hardly  keep 
my  horse  shod  for  the  same  mileage. 

In  making  expense  comparisons  people 
are  apt  to  put  the  worst  side  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  the  front  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  apt  to  begin  its  use  with  roseate  ideas 
as  to  expense  and  durability,  and  when  the 
inevitable  troubles  do  come  a  natural  dis- 
appointment follows  that  makes  them  re- 
member all  the  expense  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  had.  Our  horses  we  expect  10 
get  pneumonia  and  have  their  feet  give 
out,  and  wc  know  our  carriages  must  have 
a  definite  amount  spent  upon  them  each 
year  to  keep  them  running,  but  from  the 
talk  of  some  people  when  they  get  an  au- 
tomobile they  expect  never  again  to  draw 
on  their  pocketbooks  for  transportation. 

To  maintain  my  horse  and  carriages 
costs  me  one  year  after  another  about  $10 
a  week.  So  far  my  automobile  has  cost 
me  about  75  cents  for  gasoline  and  10  cents 
for  oil  per  100  miles.  I  have  paid  out  noth- 
ing for  repairs  so  far.  This  does  not  rep- 
resent what  it  would  cost  most  doctors,  as 
I  care  for  my  own  carriage  and  can  make 
all  ordinary  repairs.  Besides  I  am  only 
thirty  minutes  from  the  factory  of  the 
makers,  who  are  perfectly  upright  in  their 
dealings,  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  every  time  when  any  question  of  re- 
sponsibility comes  up.  I  know  there  have 
been  a  number  of  times  when  I  might  have 
had  a  bill  of  expense  if  I  had  had  some 
firms  to  deal  with. 

I  do  not  believe  a  gasoline  carriage  is 
adapted  for  use  in  cold  weather:  that  is, 
where  the  temperature  is  much  below 
freezing.  There  are  several  difficult  prob- 
lems yet  unsolved  as  to  the  use  of  an  au- 
tomobile in  cold  weather,  such  as  conden- 
sation of  the  gasoline,  making  it  impossible 
to  ignite  till  the  temperature  is  raised  in 
some  way.  The  water  will  need  to  be  care- 
fully removed  each  night  unless  one  has  a 
warm  stable.  The  cylinder  oil  gets  so 
stiff  in  a  cold  spell  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  turn  the  crank.  Except  in  deep 
mud  or  snow  one  could  get  along  slowly 
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by  winding  the  hind  wheels  with  ropes,  but 
when  wc  lake  all  the  difficulties  into  con- 
sideration I  behcvc  the  physician  in  New 
England  must  have  a  horse  for  the  winter. 
This  has  been  my  experience  so  far  and 
ihal  of  all  those  1  know  who  have  an  au- 
tomobile. • 

PERFECTION   NOT  YET. 

While  I  am  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
automobiles,  and  feel  sure  that  they  are  to 
be  the  horses  of  the  future,  I  cannot  allow 
that  they  have  yet  reached  anything  like 
perfection.  The  next  ten  years  will  sei* 
many  changes,  perhaps  in  directions  thai 
we  cannot  anticipate  now.  A  few  points 
seem  to  be  settled;  others  arc  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  to  be  modified  and  changed  for 
years  to  come.  Manufacturers  commenced 
at  the  wrong  end,  for  almost  universally 
have  they  been  building  loo  light,  and  now 
they  must  make  their  carriages  heavier  and 
increase  the  engine  power  to  compensate 
for  the  added  weight. 

If  1  am  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an- 
other automobile  there  will  be  some 
changes  that  my  short  experience  has  found 
desirable.  It  will  have  a  longer  wheel 
base  and  standard  tread.  This  will  surely 
add  to  comfort,  giving  increased  steadiness 
when  going  over  rough  places,  and  it  will 
almost  as  surely  necessitate  stronger  con- 
struction, for  as  you  widen  and  lengthen 
your  gear  your  centre  of  weight  is  brought 
further  from  the  ends  of  the  axles  and 
there  will  be  more  wear  and  danger  of 
breaking  trom  increased  leverage. 

My  next  carriage  will  have  artillery 
wheels,  and  1  shall  no  longer  have  to  deal 
with  rusting  and  broken  spokes.  It  will 
have  much  heavier  axles.  My  Corning 
buggy,  weighing  about  400  pounds  and  de- 
signed to  go  8  or  [O  miles  an  hour,  has 
the  axles  I  inch  in  diameter,  while  my  au- 
tomobile, weighing  1,000  pounds  and  in- 
tended to  go  20  miles  an  hour,  has  the  rear 
axles  I  3-16  inches  in  diameter.  It  will 
have  the  gasoline  and  water  tanks  sup- 
ported in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not 
leak. 

It  will  have  the  engine  and  transmission 
in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be  reached 
in  case  of  need. 
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An    Ideal   Automobile. 

By  Dr.  C.  F.  Howe. 

An  automobile  to  meet  the  requirements 
ol  ihc  physician  can  be  described  in  a  very 
few  words — viz..  a  machine  with  a  motive 
power  as  convenient  and  simple  in  opera- 
tion as  electricity  and  as  reliable  as  steam. 
This  idea  I  derived  from  considerable  ex- 
perience with  automobiles  in  my  practice. 
The  storage  battery  as  a  motive  power  is 
beautiful  in  theory  and  would  be  very 
practicable  if  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  of 
charging.  The  deficiency  and  inefftciency 
of  power  houses  in  the  West  must  exclude 
electric  automobiles. 

Steam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  a 
reliable  motive  power,  and  if  a  physician 


is  himself  a  mechanic  and  an  engineer, 
and  has  lime  to  devote  to  it.  a  steam  ma- 
chine ought  to  suit;  but  for  the  physician 
with  neither  mechanical  skill  nor  lime  I 
would  advise  something  else. 

Steam  is  now  at  the  height  of  its  perfec- 
tion, while  electricity  and  gasoline  as  mo- 
tive powers  are  only  in  their  beginning.  In 
my  opinion^  gasoline  as  a  motive  power 
has  the  best  and  most  certam  future.  In 
fact,  gasoline  automobiles  compare  well 
today  with  steam  and  arc  less  dangerous, 
much  less  expensive  to  operate  and  less 
troublesome  to  keep  in  repair.  Vet  the 
gasoline  machine  has  a  few  troublesome 
features  of  its  own,  with  which  I  wish  to 
deal. 

I  believe  every  automobile  builder  tries 
to  make  a  good  machine,  but  there  are  too 
many  freak  ideas  worked  in  on  the  gaso- 
line kind.  Price  cuts  but  little  figure,  as 
some  of  the  lowest  priced  machines  have 
simply  fewer  freak  ideas.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  lower  priced  machines  would  be 
very  satisfactory  were  they  not  lacking  in 
horse  power  for  a  rough  country.  The 
best  way  to  select  a  machine  is  to  try  it, 
and  the  only  other  way  is  to  subscribe  for 
a  reliable  automobile  journal  and  study 
well  the  records  of  all  makes  and  buy  none 
that  has  no  record.  Machines  having  no 
records  are  either  very  new  in  the  field  or 
not  capable  of  making  records.  1  have 
two  machines  and  neither  has  records,  for 
which  there  arc  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. 

So  far  as  wheels  are  concerned,  automo- 
bile practice  is  the  outgrowth  of  bicy- 
cle practice.  The  bicycle  wheel  was  made 
small  for  convenience,  but  why  should  the 
automobile  builder  continue  with  the  little 
tronblesome  pneumatic  tired  wIulI.  when 
the  larger  and  easy  running  wheel  would 
be  belter  and  cost  less?  I  would  prefer  as 
large  a  wheel  as  convenience  would  allow, 
and  with  any  other  than  a  pneumatic  tire. 
I  have  what  is  known  as  a  fine  fabric  lire, 
which  is  probably  just  as  expensive  to 
manufacture  as  a  coarser  fabric,  but  the 
former  furnishes  more  chance  for  exercise 
with  the  pump,  .\fier  trying  several  ex- 
cellent brands  of  cement,  and  the  pump  be- 
coming defective  from  use,  I  filled  one  lire 
wiihcorkdust,  the  kind  California  grapes  are 
packed  in,  and  another  with  a  composition 
of  glue  and  glycerine,  and  these  two  give 
me  no  further  trouble  from  leaks  or  punc- 
ture. When  the  others  become  leaky  they 
will  also  get  glue  and  glycerine,  or  the 
cork  dust.  Any  manufacturer  wishing  to 
adopt  this  method  is  welcome  to  do  so. 

Poor  gasoline,  a  source  of  some  annoy- 
ance, can  be  avoided,  but  the  mixer  or 
carburetor  is  likely  not  to  work  well  in 
cold  damp  weather.  Could  not  this  trou- 
ble be  overcome  with  a  carburetor  so  con- 
structed that  the  air  could  be  heated  be- 
fore mixing  with  the  gas,  to  dry  out  the 
moisture? 

For  ignition  the  dry  battery  gives  good 
satisfaction.  The  transmission  is  probably 
the   most   frequent    source   of   trouble.     It 


is  the  real   hoodoo  to  the  success   of  the 
gasoline  automobile- 

The  automobile  is  here  to  stay,  and  al- 
though I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
machines.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to 
the  horse.  Like  horse  travel,  automobile 
travel  is  more  pleasant  m  good  weather 
than  in  bad.  There  are  good  and  reliable 
automobiles  being  made  now.  and  a  good 
and  reliable  machine  would  be  beneficial  in 
any  physician's  practice. 


The  Story  of  a  Failure. 

Bv  W.  J.  Bartmoi-omew,  M.  D. 

Some  time  in  1888,  while  peddling  pills 
over  two  or  three  counties  of  Western  Ne- 
braska, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  indeed  to  have  a  motor 
different  from  the  ordinary  hay  variety  and 
one  which  would  not  get  tired  or  colicky. 
A  year  or  so  of  correspondence  with  vari- 
ous maniifacturers  of  cngine>  left  me 
as  wise  as  before,  and  correspondence  with 
a  firm  of  patent  solicitors  developed  that 
most  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  think  origi- 
nal had  already  been  patented.  I  neverthe- 
less resolved  to  try  and  make  a  horseless 
vehicle,  I  bought  a  good  stout  «oIid  steel 
shaft  for  a  rear  driving  axle,  various  small- 
er ones  lor  the  sprocket  wheels,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  town  blacksmith  set  to 
work.  A  good  stout  two  horse  phaeton 
was  decided  upon  as  the  proper  chassis, 
and  the  engine,  boiler  and  kerosene  burner 
were  ordered.  The  engine  was.  of  course, 
to  be  marine:  hut  the  makers  could  not 
conceive  the  need  of  a  marine  engine  in 
drought  stricken  Nebraska,  so  s^enl  a  sta- 
tionary one  instead.  This  mistake  was 
readily  corrected,  and  ihen  ensued  the  fun 
of  fitting  the  engine  to  the  carriage.  The 
little  hand  wheel  on  the  propeller  shall 
was  weighted  with  a  couple  of  bands  of 
heavy  tire  iron  to  give  it  a  little  more  mo- 
ineiuum.  An  uil  tank  was  made,  and  a  lO 
gallon  can  servt-d  for  the  water  supply. 

The  engine,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
entirely  auli'matic  in  action,  developed 
sundry  faults  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  time.  The  fire  would  go  out;  the 
crosshead  pump  acted  just  as  badly  as 
some  others:  but  the  injector,  after  I  hat) 
learned  its  vagaries,  was  a  sure  resource  in 
case  of  low  water. 

The  outfit  was  much  too  heavy  for  hiB 
climbing,  but  developed  excellent  steani- 
ing  properties  with  its  porcupine  boiler- 
Well,  to  make  the  stoi^  short,  the  sum- 
mer of  18^  was  spent  in  experiment,  only 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  serious  lack 
of  power.  The  rig  would  run  after  a  lash- 
ion  on  level  roads,  but  was  not  a  succca 
by  any  means,  and  the  writer  afterward^ 
put  the  engine  to  good  use  in  a  launch  1 
the  Brazos  River,  where  it  did  its  worl 
very  well  indeed.  It  is  now  doing  duty] 
on  Galveston  Bay. 

I   am   now   looking   for   a  steamer,  aoi^ 
think   them   about    O.    K.,    so    far   as  the 
present  times  indicate. 
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^s   Experience    In    Buying, 
UUding  and  Running  an 

I  Automobile. 
By  H.  L  C. 
en  The  Horseless  Age  for 
me,  and  bein?  an  ofticer  in  the 
Men's  Christian  Association,  I  cle- 
at It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  leave 
fr  in  the  reading  room  after  I  had 

A  few  days  after  Dr. ,  who  is 

It  and  also  an  officer  of  the  asso- 

thanked  me  for  leaving  The 
Ess  Age  on  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  table 
Ice  of  enjoying  it.  We  began  to 
iifferent  kinds  of  automobiles,  and 
hat  both  of  us  had  the  '*fever" 
M- 

ihought  1  would  never  be  able  to 
i.   as  I  had  seen   nothing   I   fancied 

than  $1,000  One  day  the  doctor 
d  that  we  might  own  one  in  part- 

and  after  this  we  began   to  plan, 
locomotive   engineer.    I    naturally 

steam  at  first,  but  after  close  in- 
Dn  I  changed  my  mind. 
tcided  to  go  to  St.  Louis  during 
ril  and  look  around.  The  doctor 
e  day  ahead  and  visited  the  differ- 
inobile  stables  and  machine  shops. 
Im  on  the  following  day  and  found 
had  plans  mapped  out  for  visiting 
aces  together.  And  in  the  aftcr- 
i  closed  a  contract  to  buy  the  parts 
Moline  automobile  from  a  firm  in 
f.  The  machinery  began  In  come 
ihirty  days  after  the  contract  was 
trst,  the  running  gear,  then  the  en- 
Id.  last  of  all.  the  transmission, 
IJl^nnt   received  until   the  last   of 

locfor  being  a  dentist  and  natur- 
Jcd  in  mechanical  operations,  and 
pcricncc  I  had  in  the  use  of  tools 
ccupaiion.  helped  us  in  putting  the 
Mie  together.  We  had  a  local 
naker  build  the  body,  the  drawing 
imtshed  by  the  builder  of  the  ma- 
We  designed  the  levers  and  had 
pleasant  controversies  over  this,  as 
Hor  was  accustomed  to  handling 
(ools  while  I  was  accustomed  to 
ivcrs,  such  as  are  used  in  an  engine 
3  we  were  therefore  both  at  ex- 
Bnd  generally  agreed  on  a  happy 
I  worked  on  the  machine  my  lay 
^UTS  and  the  doctor  at  limes  he 
are  from  the  office. 
me  19  we  started  out  with  the  au- 
t  and  made  a  run  of  about  two 
pd  return,  with  very  little  annoy- 
Kir  transmission  would  not  hold  on 
I  gear,  and  we  had  to  take  it  apart 
k  about  a  day  on  it,  on  account  of 
f  made  at  the  factory.  We  stuck 
I  the  first  day,  on  account  of  the 
tank  having  no  air  inlet  and  the 
ig  to  get  into  the  carburetor.  That 
ledied  by  punching  a  small  air  hole 
crew  cap.  Neither  one  of  us  had 
len  over  three  miles  in  an  automo- 
we  inspected  one  more  than 


what  we  could  sec  the  day  wc  looked 
around  St.  Louis,  when  we  purchased  the 
machinery.  We  have  had  many  "balks" 
(as  we  called  them),  but  never  yet  have 
we  failed  to  run  it  back  home. 

One  evening  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
were  out  riding  when  the  hollow  axle 
twisted  off  in  the  roller  bcarmg.  The  au- 
tomobile stopped,  but  the  engine  continued 
to  run.  The  doctor  told  me  afterward  that 
if  anyone  had  come  up  just  then  and 
offered  to  tell  him  how  to  run  the  machine 
home  he  would  have  given  him  $10.  The 
idea  came  to  him  that  by  taking  the  differ- 
ential apart,  turning  the  long  end  vl  the 
cog  wheels  together,  thereby  locking  them 
in  the  wheel  on  the  solid  axle,  he  could 
drive  home  by  one  wheel.  (The  solid  axle 
runs  through  both  wheels.)  He  was  in 
the  outskirts  of  our  little  city,  and  the  cus- 
tomary number  of  onlookers  were  around 
with  numberless  suggestions.  It  took 
about  thirty  minutes  t<>  make  this  change, 
after  which  he  ran  home  without  any  difHi- 
culty. 

Our  water  tanks  were  in  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  were  made  with  corrugaled  sides 
and  with  cooling  lubes  through  them,  but 
we  devised  a  radiator,  made  of  copper, 
which  wc  placed  in  front  and  which  helped 
very  much  in  keeping  the  water  cool.  The 
circulation  was  effected  by  the  water  heat- 
ing and  rising. 

In  September  wc  made  a  trip  to  St. 
Louis,  which  our  odometer  showed  to  be 
78  miles  going  and  73  returning.  Leaving 
home  at  8:30  a.  m.  we  made  good  time  the 
first  16  miles,  but  the  next  20  miles  were 
fuil  of  perplexities,  taking  about  four  hours 
to  run.  The  auto  would  slop  and  we  took 
out  the  inlet  valve,  cleaned  the  carburetor 
and  looked  over  every  part,  and  did  not 
have  any  satisfaction  till  we  stopped  at  a 
little  town  lo  fill  up  with  gasoline.  Our 
radiator  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  while  the 
doctor  had  a  tinner  solder  it  I  took  the 
carburetor  apart  and  found  it  with  the  gas- 
oline ful!  of  black  dust.  I  then  remem- 
bered that  wf  had  emptied  our  cnn  when 
filling  the  tank  that  morning,  and  the  dregs 
from  it  hrtd  gone  into  the  tank  and  this 
dust  was  irnc  enough  to  work  through  the 
carburetor  strainer  and  dug  the  tul>es — it 
is  a  float  feed.  After  this  start  we  had 
one  "balk/'  on  account  of  not  getting  all 
the  dirt  out  of  the  pipe.  It  was  now  4 
o'clock  p.  m,  and  35  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
and  we  had  to  go  over  rough,  hilly  roads, 
but  wc  got  to  Eads  Bridge  about  7.  crossed 
over  into  St.  Louis  and  found  a  stable  for 
the  auto.  We  were  enjoying  supper  at  the 
hotel   by  8  o'clock. 

Next  morning  we  called  on  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  \Ce  had  bought  the  ma- 
chinery. He  had  us  run  our  auto  to  his 
shop  and  gave  it  a  few  touches  that  made 
the  engine  work  much  better  and  more 
powerfully,  and  lo  our  pleasant  surprise  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  pay  anything,  not 
even  the  livery  barn  for  storage. 

We  started  home  the  second  day  at  1 1  a. 
m..  over  rough  Illinois  roads.     Made  good 


time  till  within  10  miles  of  Cartyle,  where 
a  street  fair  was  being  held.  Then  we  be- 
gan to  meet  fcirmers  going  home  with 
horses  that  had  never  met  an  auton»obile» 
and  we  often  had  to  stop  and  sometimes 
lead  the  horses  past  the  machine.  After 
passing  Carlyle,  which  is  16  miles  from  our 
home,  our  grief  again  commenced.  It  was 
gcttmg  dark  and  beginning  to  rain.  Our 
radiator  sprung  a  leak  and  before  we  knew 
it  we  were  out  of  water  and  the  engme  be- 
gan to  pound.  Wc  stopped,  fortunately 
within  200  yards  of  a  house.  After  pmsing 
the  inmates  wc  found  their  well  and  filled 
our  tank  with  water.  Tlicn  we  started  up, 
but  the  engine  did  not  work  good;  it  did 
not  have  power.  The  doctor  got  out,  and 
watching,  or  rather  listening  to  the  engine, 
as  it  was  very  dark  and  our  solar  headlight 
was  our  only  light,  he  discovered  fire  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  joint  between  the  carburetor 
and  inlet  valve.  It  took  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  tighten  up  a  bolt  which  had  worked 
loose.  After  that  our  engine  worked  first 
class,  but  it  was  raining  and  the  mud  was 
getting  deeper  and  the  darkness  increasing. 
But  we  kept  working  along  until  we  came 
to  a  country  store,  where  we  expected  to 
fill  up  with  gasoline:  but  they  had  none. 
We  were  yet  10  miles  ,from  home.  Wc 
then  measured  the  gasoline  and  believed 
we  could  get  home  with  what  wc  had. 
After  filling  up  with  water  wc  started.  We 
were  not  very  familiar  with  the  roads  and 
twice  we  turned  at  the  wrong  place,  but 
fortunately  into  barnyards,  and  friendly 
farmers  would  come  out  and  start  us  m  the 
right  direction. 

Going  over  a  clay  hill,  about  5  miles 
from  where  we  had  measured  the  gasoline, 
the  engine  stopped.  We  thought  our  gaso-. 
line  was  all  gone,  but  found  that  the  rain 
had  moistened  the  wires  around  the  spark 
coil  and  made  a  short  circuit.  We  dried 
them  off  and  after  5ei)araling  them  some 
wc  moved  along,  a  great  part  of  the  time 
on  the  slow  gear.  One  of  us  would  walk 
up  the  clay  hills. 

When  wc  got  lo  our  home  city  limits  the 
engine  beg^n  to  pound  again,  on  account  of 
the  water  having  leaked  out.  But  we  kept 
moving.  When  we  got  onto  the  city  streets 
it  ran  much  easier  and  the  air  kept  the  en- 
gine from  healing  so  much.  We  arrived 
at  our  bam  at  10:30  p.  m.,  covered  with 
mud  and  ever>-  slitch  of  clothing  upon  u-; 
wet. 

Wc  are  now  rebuilding  our  machine,  put- 
ling  in  a  longer  bed.  lengthening  the  wheel 
base  from  5  to  7  feel,  taking  out  the  side 
tube  tanks  and  putting  in  one  tank  with 
circulating  pump  and  tubular  radiator.  We 
expect  lo  make  another  trip  to  St.  Louis 
after  the  roads  get  gaml  in  the  spring.  We 
have  enjoyed  cur  automobile,  especially  the 
building,  as  it  gave  us  new  experience  with 
tools,  also  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  in 
learning   to   manipulate   the  machine. 


The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has 
been  begun  by  the  Standard  WliccI  Com- 
pany at  tiicir  works  in  Terre  Haute.   Ind. 
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A  Spark  Coil   Experience. 

Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

Several  weeks  ago  1  had  an  experience 
which  was  entirely  new  to  me  and  which 
I  have  never  heard  recounied  or  seen  in 
print.  For  several  days  the  motor  had 
been  slow  in  starting,  requiring  several 
turns  to  gel  the  first  explosion,  but  as 
my  man  docs  the  cranking  and  had  not 
complained  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  trouble  till  it  grew  so  bad  as  to 
be  annoying  on  the  road.  In  addition 
the  engme  developed  the  habit  of  stopping 
if  throttled  very  low.  I  drove  the  wagon 
home  and  told  my  man  to  locate  the 
loose  wire  and  it  there  was  none  to  ex- 
amine the  sparking  points,  as  one  of  them 
might  be  loose. 

He  examined  and  tested  all  the  wires, 
took  out  the  sparking  plug  and  examined 
ail  parts  of  the  sparking  outfit,  but  could 
find  nothing  wrong.  Then  I  took  the 
field  and  adjusted  the  sparking  rod,  cam 
and  spark  points  till  their  action  was  per- 
fect. Then  I  look  out  my  inlet  valve,  put 
in  a  new  spring  and  made  all  my  adjust- 
mentj  perfect,  but  slill  the  engine  was 
very  difficult  to  start,  although  when  once 
started  it  ran  finely.  Then  I  went  into  the 
offtce  and  lay  down  to  meditate  (1  can 
think  to  much  better  effect  when  lying  flat 
on  my  back).  After  some  two  hours  of  care- 
ful consideration  I  concluded  that  the  only 
possible  source  of  trouble  was  the  spark 
coil,  although  I  could  not  understand  how 
trouble  in  the  coil  could  cause  trouble 
in  starting  and  not  after  the  engine  was 
in  motion. 

1  put  on  my  overalls  and  again  repaired 
to  the  scat  of  war.  This  time  I  connected 
up  the  electric  outfit  of  another  wagon  of 
similar  construction  to  the  refractory 
machine  and  lo!  it  started  at  once,  and 
thanks  to  the  care  with  which  I  had  made 
my  adjustments,  ran  as  it  never  had  run 
before.  Next,  while  still  in  motinn,  1 
turned  on  the  original  battery  and  coil 
and  cut  out  the  electric  outfit  from  the 
other  wagon.  The  engine  continued  to 
run  without  a  miss,  hut  when  stopped  re- 
fused absolutely  to  start  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  electricity  from  the  second 
wagon.  I  now  look  the  coil  from  the 
second  wagon  and  substituted  it  for  that 
in  the  balky  rig.  with  the  result  that  il 
started  al  the  first  turn  and  has  run  ad 
mirably  ever  since. 

I  took  the  bad  coil  into  my  laboratory 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  hold  a  "post- 
mortem.*' The  only  suggestion  oi  trouble 
lay  in  the  fact  that  one  terminal  wire 
came  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  bunch 
of  wires  forming  the  core  of  the  cnil.  This 
contact  was  a  very  slijfht  one  and  when 
the  coil  and  terminal  had  been  properly 
insulated   I  placed  the  coil  in  the  wagon 


trom    which    1    had    taken    the    other    coil 
and  It  has  done  good  service  ever  since. 

Why  this  partial  contact  oi  one  wire 
with  the  core  of  the  coil  should  make  it 
impossible  to  start  the  engine,  and  why 
after  the  engine  was  started  it  did  not 
interfere  with  its  running  in  any  way.  I 
can  not  understand  and  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  some  electrician  explain  lo 
me.  (JEo    P.  Jesup. 


this  opinion,  bringing  with  it  the  coq 
that  a  few  more  repairs  similarly  &(. 
meant  destruction  of  the  carriage. 

The  tires  have  exceeded  the  manil 
ers'  expectation,  probably  becayse  tl 
lightly  loaded.  Louis  1 


The  Item  of  Cost. 

Boston.   Mass.,  Jan.  26. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  some 
slight  interest.  They  represent  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  steam  carriage,  and  cover  a 
period  of  three  seasons*  moderate  use,  a 
total  of  4,800  miles.  (The  carriage  is  one 
of  the  first  steam  carriages  built,  and  weighs 
about  600  poimdb  with  full  tanks).  It  is 
now  in  first  class  order,  though  with  the 
gloss  gone  from  the  paint,  and  the  item  of 
repairs  is  therefore  complete  to  date.  This 
is  the  account : 

Cents 
Per  Mile. 

Fuel   $59-45  i-^g 

Repairs 5t-29  i.ii 

Tires  21.43  -47 

Oil  and  minor  supplies 4.61  .10 


Total  operating  expense.  .$136.78  2.97 

But  for  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  an  automobile,  cer- 
tain other  items  should  be  included  which 
do  not  usually  appear  on  expense  tables. 
For  the  case  above  ihcy  are  as  follows : 

Cents 
Per  Mile. 

Taxes  on  interest  on  invest- 
ment     $93  2.02 

Depreciation  (owner's  esti- 
mate)     250  5-43 

Total   charges  to  capital 
account   $343  7.45 

The  total  cost  of  operating  this  carriage 
is  thus  10.42  cents  per  mile,  practically  half 
of  which  is  charged  to  depreciation.  For 
the  next  few  years  at  least,  as  in  the  past,  I 
think  the  depreciation  account  will  con- 
tinue to  figure  more  largely  than  any  other 
for  the  automobile  owner.  The  item  of  in- 
terest and  taxes  will,  of  course,  diminish 
as  the  total  mileage  per  year  is  increased, 
but  in  the  table  they  have  been  computed 
at  low  rates,  and  for  the  average  man. 
using  his  carnage  for  pleasure,  they  arc  not 
likely  to  be  much  smaller. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  item  of 
repairs  is  smaller  than  the  average,  judging 
from  the  accounts  of  users  printed  in  your 
columns. and  I  attribute  il  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  done  my  own  repairing  almost  en- 
tirely, except  on  the  engine,  which  has  been 
cared  for  by  the  engine  builders.  A  single 
experience  (fortunately  among  the  first) 
with  a  professional  automobile  repairer  was 
quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  labor  at 
60  cents  .in  hour  was  not  necessarily  com- 
petent, and  the  results  of  another  visit  to  a 
diflferent  repair  shop  emphatically  confirmed 


Electric  Experience. 

Salem.  Mass..  January 
Editor  Horseless  Age:  i 

A  correspondent  in  a  recent  issufl 
about  experiences  with  electric  czt 
I  have  had  one  six  months — time  fl 
to  get  an  inkling  of  what  is  neces^ 
keep  the  machine  in  order,  but  of  ;i 
not  long  enough  to  find  out  how  t| 
tery  will  wear. 

I  first  bought  a  runabout  of  s<j 
make,  and  then  twenty-four  cells  < 
lery.  The  cells  would  give  about  ij 
miles  an  hour  for  the  first  25  to  30 
and  then  the  speed  dropped  consid 
My  longest  run  on  one  charge  \ 
miles,  but  a  good  part  of  the  distaH 
in  the  country,  where  the  roads  wcj 
and  T  also  cUmbcd  a  number  of  ste<| 
Judging  from  the  current  used  aroU 
city.  I  should  say  that  I  could  | 
miles  with  the  same  charge  now.       • 

I  found  that  I  must  have  an  indeH 
charging  plant,  as  electric  light  conj 
are  giving  up  the  direct  current,  anj 
too  much  bother  to  run  to  a  statl 
therefore  bought  a  good  sized  geq 
and  attached  it  10  a  5  horse  electric 
1  had  in  my  stable  for  running  an  el 
This  has  worked  satisfactorily,  al^ 
the  cost  for  current  is  high.  I  sho^ 
that  it  amounted  to  about  S  cents  { 
A  gas  engine  would  reduce  the  c| 
a  great  deal.  I  think,  and  I  shall  pi 
in  at  once.  j 

It  does  not  require  much  work  % 
after  the  batteries,  yet  they  must  bel 
incd  at  least  once  a  week,  for  thej 
either  slops  out  or  is  used  up.  Anyj 
takes  two  or  three  quarts  about  o| 
ten  days  to  keep  the  cells  filled.  ^ 
not  expensive,  as  I  buy  it  all  prepd 
a  carboy,  costing  about  20  cents  a  | 
I  have  found  that  the  sti^ngth  of  tij 
had  a  marked  cfTect  upon  both  thft 
and  mileage.  To  insure  correct  p 
[ions  I  have  bought  a  testing  outfit,  j 
it  is  now  possible  for  me  to  keep  ;) 
cells  in  normal  condition. 

It  requires  about  four  hours  to  i 
the  battery,  using  from  12  to  18  ad 
I  have  tried  a  charge  at  a  low  an^ 
say  10.  and  it  look  six  or  seven  hoi 
could  not  see  that  the  machine  did  ai 
ler  than  when  it  was  charged  in  hi 
time,  while  of  course  the  cost  was  i 

Last  week  I  examined  several  I 
cells,  unsealing  the  top  and  discon^ 
them  from  the  others.  All  the  plat«l 
perfect,  and  there  was  no  deposit  I 
bottom.  Therefore,  I  conclude  tbi 
plates  have  not  suffered  any  frflfl 
months'  use.  | 

.^fle^  I  had  used  the  carriage  a  j 
I     thought     that     f     .should     like 
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!  machtnc  ran  rather  slowly  on 
s.  1  ihcrciure  bought  five  extra 
ich  filled  between  the  other  trays 
iVith  the  twenly-nine  cells  I  get  a 
pi  Ck2  on  a  iull  charge,  and  the 
materially  increased,  especially  on 

have  not  tried  the  mileage,  al- 
bc  carriage  has  been  run  over  jo 
ithout  loss  ot  power  since  the 
Is  were  put  m.  Usually  the  ma- 
cbargcd  alter  every  run,  so  that 
gets  entirely  exhausted, 
rouble   with   the   extra   battery   is 

power  seems  too  much  for  the 
y,  as  during  a  recent  snowstorm 
gears  were  stripped  while  trying 
Ut  ot  a  drift.  This  accident  is  the 
ftblc  the  electric  macliinc  has  met 
I  it  was  trifling  compared  in  what 

carriages  have. 

irriagc  as  originally  fitted  had  a 
back,  with  upholstering  hard  as 
i  had  a  new  seat  with  a  top  made, 
It  of  $65,  and  now  the  machme 
easily  as  a  big  carriage, 
ectric  has  been  used  a  great  deal» 
trips,  and  on  some  A)  and  30 
kirneys.  It  has  always  started 
ic  handle  was  thrown  over,  and 
>pped  when  on  the  road.  So  far  I 
h  pleased  with  its  operation.  It 
>le  to  stand  hard  work  and  ignor- 
dling  in  better  shape  than  other 
for  ladies  have  used  it  a  great  deal 
rked  success.  In  fact  the  electric 
lo  be  the  ideal  machine  for  femi- 
nda  to  use,  and  men  are  much 
nrith  its  appearance  and  operation. 
tcUvc  purchasers  of  automobiles 
'  like  the  way  an  electric  carriage 
t  they  want  one  that  has  more  mile- 
tat  feeling  is  well  nigh  general,  and 
t  getting  an  automobile  there  are 
ft  users  who  make  a  practice  of 
ver  25  or  30  miles  on  a  single  trip 
It  just  for  pleasure  purposes.  As  a 
link'that  my  journeys  are  generally 
5  miles,  whether  I  use  an  electric 
line  machine.  When  I  first  had  a 
I  carriage  I  kept  it  pretty  busy,  just 

fun  of  riding,  but  now  I  can  get 
Ercsh  air  I  need  in  an  hour  or  so — 
►refore  long  runs  are  infrequent. 
Sunday  afternoon  ride  the  electric 
as  far  as  most  people  want  to  ride. 
taps  twice  the  distance  a  pair  of 
vrould  be  driven  in  warm  weather. 
ntrsc  an  electric  machine  is  not  in- 
fer louring,  or  for  runs  of  SO  to 
^.  Personally.  I  do  not  believe  it 
}  keep  automobiles,  especially  for 
}pi.  In  three  years  I  have  been  on 
I  mile  runs,  and  perhaps  six  of  100 
I  could  have  gone  much  easier  on 
^^ars.  and  probably  I  should  use 
^Bof  conveyance  in  the  future  if  I 
PPtravel  such  a  long  distance. 
Komtnending  electric  carriages  so 
J  do  not  intend  to  give  the  imprcs- 
ai  I  should  prefer  one  to  a  gaso- 
fchine,  it  I  could  only  have  a  sin- 
Although  I  might  never  go 


in  a  gasoline  machine  a  distance  greater 
than  an  electric  could  perform,  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  I  could  travel  any  dis- 
tance I  want  to  cover  if  I  felt  disposed  to 
ketp  on  the  road  a  week  or  two.  Yet 
there  are  many  people  who  will  find  the 
electric  a  reliable,  pleasing  machine.  From 
my  experience  I  think  that  the  electric 
is  at  least  no  more  expensive  than  other 
powers,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  easier 
to  control,  cleaner  and  less  obnoxious  to 
other  folks  than  either  gasoline  or  steam. 
Robin  Damon. 


in  tlywhcel  wright  required.  We  have  seen 
engmes  otherwise  identical,  but  one  with  a 
double  throw  crank  set  to  i8o  degrees,  and 
the  other  with  a  single  crank  and  adjusted 
to  fire  at  equal  intervals  in  the  two  cylin- 
ders, and  found  that  there  was  much  less 
vibration  with  the  former  arrangement. — 
Ed.) 


Explosion  Engine  Queries. 

Burton-oNtTrknt,  England,  Jan.  4. 
Edit&r  Horseless  Age: 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  why 
in  four  cycle,  two  cylinder,  vertical  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  the  usual  practice 
is  to  set  the  cranks  at  180  degrees?  In  this 
case  the  cycle  of  two  revolutions  will  be  as 
follows: 

Cylinder  .\— (i)  Working,  {2)  Exhaust- 
ing.  (3)   Inspiring,  U)  Compressing. 

Cylinder  B— (i)  Exhausting.  (2)  Inspir- 
ing. (3)  Compressing,  (4)  Working. 

It  is  plain  that  with  this  arrangement  the 
working  strokes  of  the  two  cylinders  fol- 
low each  other  in  one  revolution,  which  is 
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succeeded  by  another  complete  revolution 
without  a  working  stroke.  This  may  be 
shown  in  diagram  form,  as  in  the  sketch, 
Fig.  1,  above,  which  represents  two  revo- 
lutions of  the  crank.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  a  much  more  even  torque 
would  result  from  betting  both  pistons  to 
work  together,  but  adjusting  valves  and 
igniters  so  that  one  cylinder  was  working 
while  the  other  one  was  inspiring,  and  ex- 
hausting while  the  other  one  was  com- 
pressing. In  this  case  the  cycle  of  two 
revolutions  would   be  as   follows; 

Cylinder  A— (i)  Working,  (2)  Exhaust- 
ing.  (3)  Inspiring,  (4J  Compressing. 

Cylinder  (B)— (i)  Inspiring.  (2)  Com- 
pressing, (3)  Working,  (4)  Exhausting; 
and  the  diagram  showing  the  impulses 
would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  above. 

.\rthur  J.  Clay. 
(The  reason  is  that  with  the  former  ar- 
rangement there  is  a  niuch  better  mechan- 
ical balance  than  with  the  latter,  as  one 
piston  moves  up  while  the  other  moves 
down,  and  the  reciprocating  parts  are 
therefore  balanced,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  moving  in  the  same  line,  but 
are  offset  sideways.  The  advantage  of  bet- 
ter balance  is  considered  to  outweigh  that 
of  uniformly  spaced  explosions,  with  the 
resulting   steadier   torque,   and   the   saving 


An    Extensive  Hanufacturers'  Test. 

Editor  HoKSELESs  Age: 

Doolcy,  the  sage  of  Archey  road,  says: 
"There  is  no  news  in  being  good."  For 
this  reason  an  account  of  more  than  2,000 
miles  traversed  in  twenty-eight  days  seems 
hardly  worth  writing.  If  the  road,  the 
scenery  or  the  antics  ol  the  vehicle  were  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  described  the  case 
would  be  ditlicuU,  but  in  this  run— the 
longest  usage  the  writer  has  yet  given  a 
single  vehicle — there  is  but  httlc  to  record. 
The  vehicle  was  a  stock  three  wheeler  go- 
ing through  on  a  customer's  order,  and 
when  we  decided  to  drive  it  to  Boston,  ac- 
companying the  Reliability'  Run,  it  was 
hurriedly  assembled,  given  a  35  mile  test 
and  a  five  day  painting  and  upholstering, 
after  which  it  started  on  its  long  trip  with- 
out further  test,  the  intent  being  to  cover 
1,000  miles  before  getting  back  to  Reading. 
The  liking  for  new  roads  induced  us  to 
try  another  route  to  New  York,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  roads  toward  Philadel- 
phia and  beyond  Trenton.  We  passed 
through  Potlstown  and  Collegeville  to  Penn 
Square  on  the  Germantown  pike,  where 
we  turned  squarely  to  the  right  about  2 
miles  to  Centre  Square  on  the  Skippack 
pike,  which  we  took  toward  Philadelphia, 
passing  through  Blue  Bell,  Broad  Ax  and 
White  Marsh.  Here  we  crossed  a  toll  pike 
passing  under  a  railroad  bridge  and 
through  a  toll  gate,  taking  the  first  road  to 
the  left  just  beyond  the  gate.  This  is 
Church  road,  and  with  some  windings  leads 
along  the  township  line  through  Ogontz, 
where  it  crosses  the  old  New  York  post 
road.  It  leads  direct  into  Cottman  street, 
which  crosses  Frankford  avenue  just  below 
Holmcsburg,  60  miles  from  Reading. 

We  had  covered  this  distance  without  a 
stop  and  liad  used  the  low  gear  but  twice. 
Here  a  grinding  in  the  front  wheel  indi- 
cated ball  troubles,  so  we  drove  into  a 
private  lane  and  examined,  finding  a  ball 
cone  loose  and  the  balls  out  of  place.  This 
was  soon  remedied  and  we  drove  into  the 
centre  of  town,  stopping  at  the  hotel  for 
dinner  and  water,  and  a  call  upon  a  friend. 
After  two  hours  we  headed  toward  Tren- 
ton, about  20  miles,  passing  through  Bris- 
tol, and  found  6  or  8  miles  of  sandy  and 
somewhat  rough  road,  which  we  passed 
over  at  a  12  mile  an  hour  rate.  We  found 
our  way  through  Trenton  with  but  little  in- 
quiry, soon  reaching  Greenwood  avenue, 
which  leads  into  the  road  near  the  fair 
grounds,  thence  thr-jugh  Edinburg.  Hights- 
town  and  New  Brunswick,  at  which  place 
we  purchased  gasoline  because  of  its  low 
price.     We  then  drove  lo  Mciuchcn.  where 
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we  look  water  from  a  handy  horse  trough, 
reaching  Newark  ahout  6  o'clock  for  sup- 
per, after  which  we  drove  leisurely  in  the 
dark  to  New  York. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  the  contest 
start  and  followed  after,  gradually  overtak- 
ing and  passing  the  various  contestants. 
The  front  wheel  cone  had  been  carefully 
inspected  and  seemed  all  right,  but  after 
driving  about  an  hour  it  loosened  again, 
necessitating  another  stop  for  adjustment. 
The  front  wheel  and  support  were  removed 
from  the  vehicle,  an  easy  matter,  and  the 
cone  put  back  in  place  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble. This  required  thirty-five  minutes,  but 
the  job  was  well  done  and  might  not  have 
given  further  trouble,  as  no  subsequent 
loosening  happened,  but  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  the  wheel  was  again  removed 
at  Norwalk,  the  noon  control,  and  several 
screws  put  in  the  hub  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  cone  firmly,  since  which  time 
it  had  not  been  touched.  In  spite  of  this 
delay  we  arrived  within  the  lime  limit,  due 
to  our  ample  power  and  speed  capability. 

On  one  hill  we  were  hindered  by  several 
vehicles,  some  stopped  and  some  moving 
slowly,  and  were  obliged  to  take  the  low- 
gear.  During  the  remainder  of  the  run  we 
started  each  halt  day  from  ten  minutes  to 
an  hour  behind  the  leaders  and  usually  ar- 
rived well  to  the  front,  if  not  leading.  This 
not  only  enabled  us  to  review  the  line 
twice  daily  and  see  what  all  the  vehicles 
were  doing,  but  caused  us  to  drive  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed,  necessitating  very  fre- 
quently driving  over  rough  ground  or  in 
ditches  to  do  this,  which  gave  to  our  vehi- 
cle a  much  harder  service  than  that  experi- 
enced by  the  contestants.  Several  times 
we  were  given  a  brush  by  one  of  the  other 
vehicles  for  a  mile  or  two,  which  kept  us 
moving  lively.  On  one  half  day  in  partic- 
ular we  were  chased  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  control  to  control  by  various 
vehicles.  We  held  our  lead  successfully  in 
every  instance  but  two.  being  beaten  on 
the  level  by  a  red  steamer  and  a  large,  high 
powered  car  of  the  French  front  type,  both 
of  which  were  followed  toward  the  first 
rise,  where  we  at  once  distanced  them 
badly,  a  result  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  while  we  had  large  power  as  compared 
to  our  weight,  our  vehicle  was  not  fitted 
with  spark  advancer,  and  therefore  not  cap- 
able of  as  high  speed  as  a  steam  motor  or 
a  gasoline  vehicle,  having  four  changes  of 
speed  forward. 

At  Boston  after  the  contestants  had  got- 
ten in  three  of  us  started  for  our  hotel, 
when  the  chain  was  heard  to  slip  over  the 
sprocket  teeth  as  if  exceedingly  loose. 
Not  being  willing  to  stop  and  investigate 
in  the  dark,  as  we  should  have  done,  we 
kept  going,  and  after  two  or  three  warn- 
ings of  this  kind  the  chain  finally  ran  off 
the  sprocket  This  compelled  investiga- 
tion, which  was  made,  and  showed  that  the 
cotter  pin  holding  the  distance  rod  was 
missing  and  the  distance  rod  detached;  so. 
although  we  were  almost  at  our  stopping 
place,  we  were  obliged  to  replace  the  chain 


and  cotter  pin  then  and  there.  We  as- 
sumed that  the  cotter  pin  had  not  been 
opened  properly  and  the  next  one  was  put 
in  more  carefully.  It  was  so  short,  how- 
ever, as  to  make  opening  almost  impossi- 
ble, and  after  leaving  Philadelphia  on  the 
return  trip  the  same  trouble  happened,  this 
time  in  the  daylight,  which  made  replacing 
;in  easy  matter  After  returning  to  Read- 
ing the  cotter  pin  was  replaced  with  a 
longer  one,  which  prevented  further  trou- 
ble. 

The  motor  being  new  and  lubricated 
sparingly,  caused  the  connecting  rods  to 
require  adjustment,  which  was  readily  done 
by  the  use  of  a  screwdriver  and  a  pair  of 
plycrs  in  about  two  minutes.  Two-thirds 
of  a  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  brought  us 
back  to  New  York  city.  700  miles,  but  our 
can  being  empty  at  New  Haven  a  quart 
was  purchased  there  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion. We  reached  New  York  ahead  of  the 
contestants,  brought  a  photographer  to  the 
finish,  anrl  then  after  the  contestants  had 
arrived  took  the  passenger  to  the  foot  of 
Twenty-third  street  in  time  to  catch  his  5 
o'clock  train. 

Sorrie  business  was  attended  to  next 
day  and  ai  6  o'clock,  another  passenger 
having  been  secured,  we  started  home- 
ward, taking  supper  at  Klizabeth.  lubricat- 
ing oil  at  New  Brunswick,  and  stopping 
for  the  night  at  Trenton.  The  two  quarts 
of  oil  purchased  at  New  Haven  and  New 
Brunswick  barely  sufficed  to  get  us  to 
Trenton,  being  entirely  too  thin  for  our 
motor.  A  half  a  gallon  of  better  quality 
was  purchased  of  a  steam  engineer  next 
morning  at  Trenton,  which  sufficed  to  get 
us  to  Philadelphia,  where  a  further  half 
gallon  was  secured,  carrying  us  home 
nicely,  at  which  place  we  arrived  promptly 
at  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth 
day.  having  covered  991  miles  since  leav- 
ing. Ten  miles  after  supper  finished  the 
allotted  thousand,  and  the  vehicle  was 
driven  up  Mt.  Pcnn  on  the  high  gear  next 
morning  before  returning  to  the  factory  as 
a  test  of  its  perfect  condition. 

For;ty-four  gallons  of  gasoline  had  been 
used  on  the  trip,  an  average  of  more  than 
2j  miles  per  gallon,  while  the  difference  in 
hibri eating  oils  wa*;  very  plainly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  iwo-thirds  of  a  gallon  of 
one  kind  had  sufficed  for  750  miles,  but  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  thinner  oils  barely  got 
US  through  one-third  of  that  distance.  We 
had  no  tire  troubles  whatever  and  no  stops 
on  the  road,  excepting  the  one  mentioned 
for  the  ball  cone  and  the  missing  cotter 
pin.  Near  Reading  a  team  of  mules 
jumptd  in  front  of  us,  necessitating  a 
sudden  application  of  the  brake,  which 
bent  the  distance  rod.  loosening  the  chain. 
We  fixed  this  at  once,  although  probably 
not  of  sufftcient  importance  to  have  made 
it  necessary. 

The  next  three  days  the  vehicle  was 
driven  another  100  miles,  after  which  it 
was  converted  into  a  four  wheeler 
equipped  with  9  tooth  sprocket  instead  of 
II,  and  shipped  to  a  city  in  Iowa,  where, 


for  fifteen  days,  it  was  driven  .*le| 
demonstration  work.  Most  of  tf 
over  a  short  course  of  about  a.rai 
eluding  railroad  tracks,  rough  | 
deep  sand  and  the  steepest  hill  air 
Choice  of  road  was  tendered  each 
ger.  and  frequently  exercised,  so  th 
as  long  as  25  miles  were  made  whu 
m  mud,  ruts,  creeks  without  brid| 
sand  dunes  without  bottoms,  all  ot 
obstacles  were  met  without  difficij 
leak  in  the  water  tank  required  so) 
and  the  flexible  shaft  driving  the  if 
broke  on  the  road  and  required  tin 
utes  to  replace.  A  pin  in  the 
mechanism  broke,  which  prevent 
versing  for  the  remainder  of  thf 
about  as  miles.  Next  morning  th4 
transmission  gear  was  removed  fp 
vehicle  in  fifteen  minutes  without  re 
coat  and  cufTs,  a   proof  of  access^ 

Three  dogs  were  run  over,  only 
which  produced  an  appreciable  d< 
of  the  vehicle  from  its  coxirse.  At  tl 
of  the  demonstration  the  vehicle  m 
and  delivered.  The  tires  had  been  I 
up  and  the  sparkers  set  to  fire  a  li^ 
lier.  Each  morning  the  vehicle  waa! 
over  and  oiled,  alter  which  nothing 
quired  except  sometimes  filling  will 
In  one  instance  107  miles  had  beed 
without  replenishing,  the  thermont 
3  p.  m.  standng  at  52''.  No  cleanin) 
sulations  or  adjustment  of  sparki 
necessary  in  the  entire  2,000  tni\ 
short,  the  entire  run  was  almost 
A  few  misfires  had  occurred,  but  i 
binding  nut  on  the  spark  coil  p 
accounted  for  these,  as  they  stopp4 
this  was  tightened.  The  cost  for 
was  $1  at  Norwalk,  putting  scrcwf 
bearing  cone,  and  35  cents.  sO 
water  tank.  The  tires  had  worn  b 
and  seemed  good  for  at  least  ten  til 
distance.  A  loose  nut  on  one  of  t| 
ludding  the  spring  support  to  the  i 
frame  was  replaced  by  a  hardwai 
without  charge,  1 

The  carriage  seemed  to  be  as  full 
as  ever  and  capable  of  repeating! 
nitely  such  work,  although  severt 
ordinary  service.  I 

The  conversion  of  this  vehicle  ' 
three  wheeler  to  a  four  wheeler  gi 
to  the  impression  that  it  has  U 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  exj 
the  fact  that  a  three  wheeler  does ' 
less  power  and  is  therefore  more  ' 
than  a  four.  Charles  E.  Doi 


Poisonous  Effect  of  Exhaust  | 

Editor  Horseless  Ack: 

The  story  of  Mr.  Laflin's  exj 
with  gasoline  vapor  from  his  eni 
calls  one  of  my  own  a  year  or  so  ^ 
relation  of  which  might  save  sorti 
similar  experience.  I  was  running 
cylinder  gasoline  engine  idle  in  tj 
riage  house.  tr>'ing  to  locate  a  1^ 
trouble.  The  carriage  doors  were 
but  the  floor  is  not  tight  and  has  < 
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Irath.  ;inil  the  side  door  and  a 
lindow  were  open.  1  was  Ihor- 
kwarc  vi  ihe  possible  effect  of  the 
tibought  It  resembled  thai  of  com- 
bninating  gas  m  thai  a  person  was 
Ic  to  evil  etTccts  if  he  iclt  all  right 

a  reasonable  amount  of  pure  air. 
to  have  taken  the  precaution  on 
lesions  to  frequently  go  to  the 
il  get  several  lull  breaths  of  good 
Is  time  1  worked  off  and  on  about 
lour  and  then  took  my  bicycle  and 
(or  the  store.  1  felt  a  triHe  light 
tted,  but  the  cool  air  of  my  quar- 

ride  made  mc  apparently  all  right 
litered  the  store  evidently  as  well 
1  walked  in  to  the  back,  was  struck 
d  icti  in  a  chair  in  a  faint.    It  took 

Cces  or  so  to  bring  me  to.  and 
so  more  before  1  could  stand. 
k  as  able  1  went  home,  took  a 
llh  and  rub  down  and  some  sweat- 
Ik  and  went  to  bed.  slept  several 
kd  woke  up  passably.  It  was  at 
I  days  before  I  felt  really  all  right. 
Itnce  I  have  felt  the  same  effect  in 
that  similar  trial,  but  avoided  my 
(p<rrience.  1  had  always  supposed 
j  gas  would  overcome  as  common 
^ng  gas  does,  and  that  the  victim 
kstly  recover  by  plenty  of  pure  air, 
r  experience  causes  mc  to  believe 
gasoluic  article  is  a  poison  that 
[the  system  is  not  so  easily  gotten 
In  trying  out  these  engines,  par- 
tin  cases  of  misftring,  look  out  for 
m  of  the  room  and  don't  breathe 
^&  any  more   than   necessary. 

W.  E,  Smith. 


Qasoline   Hotor    Data. 

ORSELESS  Age: 

niv  to    enter    a    protest    against 

ire  of  the  Show   reports,  not  only 

xccltcnt  publication  but  in  others. 

brmal  motor  speed."     When  auto- 

I  weic    simply    stationary     engines 

I    on    a     set  of    cycle    or    buggy 

l^ch  engine  had  a  governor  which 

I  speed,  while  its  power  was  prob- 

kt«d  as  delivered  at  this  speed,  but 

itions  are  different.     The  univcr- 

ol    throttle    control    (we    haven't 

ovcrnor   motor   for  seven  years) 

away  with  such  a  thing  as  "nor- 

specd.**   and    motors    now    run 

ir   minimum   to   ilteir     maximum 

while  they   are   rated   as    to    their 

wcr,      presumably      at    the    speed 

ey     will      deliver    their     greatest 

(but   since     the  average   automobile 

|o€s  not  deliver  its  greatest  power 

kcD    in    actual    work,    the    average 

fhich   might  be   assumed   to  be   its 

I  speed    is   considerably   below    the 

hich   gives  maximum  power     and 

f  far  below  maximum  speed. 

facts  are  known  by  the  experts 
Iparc  Ihe  reports,  and  ihe  quicker 
klional  way  of  imparting  informa- 
[  adopted  the  better  for  both  the 
and    their    customers,     the 


people  who  wish  information.  The  in- 
correctness and  injustice  of  these  reports 
are  shown  by  one  which  stated  that  our 
motor  runs  at  a  normal  .^peed  of  i.ooc 
revolutions  per  minute,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  at  li  miles  an  hour  (probably  a 
high  average  speed  for  a  vehicle  in  daily 
use)  the  motor  is  nmntng  considerably 
less  than  500.  So  long  as  manufacturer.s 
desire  to  state  the  maximum  power  that 
iheir  motors  will  give,  nothing  better 
seems  available  than  to  state  in  connection 
with  this  power  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  at  which  this  power  is 
developed,  and  this  is  what  should  be 
given  instead  of  the  "normal"  revolutions 
so  called,  for  one  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  the  other.  Care  should  be 
taken  tu  distinguish  the  revolutions  for 
maximum  power  and  the  revolutions  for 
maximum  speed,  for  most  motors  will  not 
give  their  maximum  power  and  their 
maximum   speed. 

Some  standard  classification  should  be 
adopted  that  will  enable  buyers  to  dis- 
tinguish nK>re  clearly  between  high  speed 
and  low  speed  motors,  and  actual  and 
promised  horse  power.  Just  loi  curiosity 
a  table  of  comparative  motor  sizes  has 
been  prepared,  giving  the  bore,  stroke, 
horse  power  and  revolutions  per  minute 
as  stated  in  your  issue  of  January  2t. 
From  these  figures  the  piston  displace- 
ment in  cubic  inches  has  been  figured 
and  this  I  regard  as  a  much  more  reliable 
measure  of  horse  power  than  the  figures 
usually  given.  Gasoline  and  air  are  sub- 
stantial and  known  qualities,  and  the  motor 
vehicle  engine  is  no  longer  a  mysterious 
or  secret  device,  so  no  reason  seems  to 
exist  why  one  maker  cannot  secure  from 
a  cubic  inch  of  properly  mixed  air  and 
vapor  the  same  energy  that  another 
maker  secures.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, 
the  piston  displacement  becomes  a  very 
correct  indicaiion  of  the  power  that  may 
be  expected  from  a  given  motor.  Of 
course,  this  is  modified  by  the  engine 
speeds.  Since  a  high  speed  engine  can- 
not be  expected  to  wear  as  long  as  a  low 
speed  one.  the  gain  in  power  is  naturally 
offset  by  the  loss  in  length  of  life  and 
increased  repairs.  The  speed  ul  an  engine, 
however,  should  be  stated  in  piston  speeds 
rather  than  in  revolutions  per  minute,  for 
this  is  the  point  of  greatest  friction  and 
therefore  most  affected  by  excessive 
speeds.  Since,  however,  it  is  rather  a  com- 
plicated job  for  the  ordinary  inquirer  to 
get  at  piston  speeds,  it  would  seem  that 
piston  displacement,  crank  shaft  revolu- 
tions and  the  ratio  of  gearing  between 
the  motor  and  the  rear  axle  with  the  size 
of  the  rear  wheels  are  probably  points  of 
greatest  interest.  In  connection  with  the 
disappearance  of  "normal  motor  speed" 
goes,  likewise,  the  stating  of  gear  ratios 
in  miles  per  hour,  for  if  there  is  no  "normal 
motor  speed'*  there  can  be  no  expression 
in  miles  per  hour  of  the  different  ratios  of 
gearing  connecting  the  motor  and  the  rear 
axle,   and   this   should     be   expressed     in 


terms  oi   revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft  to 
rear  axle  revolutions. 

The   table   given   contains   a   column   of 
the  revolutions  staled  as  normal  and  an- 
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Other  column  of  the  horse  power  claimed. 
To  give  a  better  idea  as  to  whether 
these  motors  are  high  or  low  speed,  and 
whether  horse  power  claimed  can  be 
maintained  in  actual  service  the  piston 
strokes  have  been  reduced  to  feet  per 
minute,  and  a  column  is  given  showing 
the  number  of  revolutions  permissible  to 
produce  a  piston  speed  of  750  feet  per 
minute,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  safe 
speed.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  motors  are  run  faster,  others  slower. 
Some  are  rated  apparently  loo  high  and 
some  apparently  too  low.  While  I  do  not 
wish  to  insinuate  that  the  horse  powers 
stated  are  either  loo  high  or  too  low.  if 
buying  a  vehicle  I  should  give  preference 
to  the  one  having  large  cylinder  piston  dis- 
placement and  lower  piston  speed  than 
that  theoretically  allowed.  This  tabic  gives 
single  cylinders  only,  the  stated  power  for 
multiple  cylinder  being  divided  by  the 
number  of  cylinders  so  as  to  secure  the 
power  per  single  cylinder. 

Chas.   E.  Durye.a. 


Qearing:  Queries. 

Editor  HoKSKLESs  Age  : 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  the  following 
information:  In  a  10  horse  power  automo- 
bile with  30  inch  wheels,  geared  to  run  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  2$  miles  per  hour. 
how  much  would  the  power  be  reduced  if 
36  inch  wheels  were  substituted  and  the 
gearing  changed  so  as  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum speed  about  15  miles  per  hour? 
Would  this  reduction  in  gear  balance  the 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels? 
Do  you  think  that   lO  horse  power  would 
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carry  four  people  over  a  JS  per  cent. 
grade,  ihe  vehicle  being  equipped  with  36 
miles  per  hour?  B^llos  Brothers. 

[In  urdcr  that  the  vehicle  may  retain 
tiic  same  hill  climbing  power  when  the 
diameter  o(  the  wheels  is  increased  it  is 
only  necessar>'  to  change  the  gear  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels,  which  would  leave  the  miles  per 
hour  the  same.  For  instance,  if  the  large 
sprocket  is  changed  only,  its  number  of 
teeth  should  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  diameter  n[  the  wheels — that  is,  in 
the  ratio  of  30:36  in  this  particular  case. 

We  cannot  say  whether  10  horse  power 
would  be  sufficient  tor  the  purpose  you 
mention,  as  it  would  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  transmission  gear,  the 
weight  of  the  carriage  and  other  factors 
of  which  wc  have  no  knowledge. — Ed.]. 


Motor  Traction  on  Slippery 
Asphalt 

New  York,  January  27,  1903. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Although  the  automobile  cannot  climb 
fences  to  circumnavigate  snow  drifts  on 
country  roads,  as  one  of  the  contributors 
in  your  recent  Doctors'  Number  slates,  yet 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  auto's  su- 
periority under  severe  traffic  conditions 
was  observable  on  Monday,  January  26, 
after  Sunday's  severe  snow  storm. 

New  York  asphalt  streets  were  very 
slippery,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  note  (he 
painful  attempts  of  the  horses  to  obtain  a 
foothold  on  the  icy  surface  while  the  motor 
propelled  vehicles  rolled  right  on  by  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever.  The  heavy 
electric  carriages  were  particularly  success- 
ful owing  to  better  wheel  traction,  due  to 
their  weight  J.  G.  Perrin. 


A  Report  Corrected. 

Ci-EVELAND^  Ohio,  January  27. 
Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  clipping  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  January  16:  The 
only  reason  the  writer  can  see  for  this 
Mr.  Bilz  giving  out  such  a  statement  is  to 
create  a  wrong  impression  of  the  writer 
and  advance  his  own  personal  interests 
thereby. 

I  sold  out  my  business  at  Denver  to  this 
Mr.  Bilz,  making  a  clean  bill  of  sale.  I 
have  nothing  there,  nor  have  I  had  any- 
thing there  since  this  sale,  to  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney,  as  he  makes 
mention  of;  he  and  T  were  partners  for 
probably  six  months  prior  to  my  making 
him  a  give  or  take  offer;  he  accepted  the 
proposition  and  bought  me  out.  After- 
wards I  took  a  road  position  with  a  promi- 
nent automobile  manufacturer,  and,  know- 
ing it  is  not  your  intention  to  misquote 
anyone,  would  ask  you  to  kindly  correct 
this   statement.  Webb  Jay. 

Motoring  Illustrated  has  addressed  an 
appeal  to  King  Edward  to  allow  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup  Race  to  be  run  in  England. 
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Elementary  Notions  About    Elec- 
tricity and  Electric  Vehicles. 

The  satisfactory  operation  of  an  electric 
carriage  depends  to  a  lesser  degree  upon 
thorough  familiarity  of  the  operator  with 
the  details  of  construction  of  his  machine 
and  its  modus  operandi  than  that  of  vehi- 
cles with  other  forms  of  motive  power. 
Annoyances  from  little  troubles  on  the 
road  are  less  frequent  than  with  vehicles 
with  the  other  motive  powers,  and  in  case 
ot  something  serious  happening  the  opera- 
tor's familiarity  with  the  machine  would 
seldom  enable  him  to  correct  the  trouble. 
Nevertheless,  wc  believe,  operators  of 
electrics,  too,  prefer  to  understand  their 
motive  power  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
as  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  operating 
and  enables  them  to  better  care  for  their 
vehicles. 

Electricity  is  a  form  of  energy,  the 
same  as  heat,  which  latter  is  the  propul- 
sive agent  in  steam  and  gasoline  vehicles. 
One  difference  between  these  two  forms 
of  energy  is  that  heat  can  be  obtained 
directly  from  fuels  found  in  nature,  by  the 
process  of  natural  combustion,  while  elec- 
tricity for  practical  purposes  can  only  be 
obtained  indirectly  by  first  transforming 
the  potential  energy  of  fuel  into  heat,  the 
heat  into  mechanical  energy  (in  a  heat 
motor)  and  the  mechanical  energy  into 
electricity.  For  this  reason  heat  motors, 
such  as  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  are 
called  prime  movers,  while  electric  motors 
are  called  secondary  movers. 

Two  kinds  of  electricity  are  mentioned 
in  physical  treatises,  static  electricity  and 
current  electricity.  Only  the  latter  kind 
concerns  us,  however,  as  it  is  the  only 
one  that  finds  application  in  electric  auto- 
mobiles. 

CCNDUCTOHS    AND    NON-CONDUCTORS. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  regard  elec- 
tricity as  a  fluid  which  will  "flow"  through 
or  be  conducted  more  or  less  readily  by 
certain  substances,  particularly  metals, 
and  which  will  he  retained  or  insulated  by 
other  substances,  such  as  glass,  rubber, 
etc.  Materials  which  allow  electricity  to 
flow  through  them  are  called  conductors 
and  those  which  obstruct  the  fiow  arc 
called  insulators.  Insulators  are  in  reality 
extremely  poor  conductors,  as  even  the 
best  insulators  conduct  current  to  some 
slight  extent.  The  best  conductor  among 
commercially  practicable  materials  is  cop- 
per, which  is  at  present  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  conduction  of  electricity 
when  any  considerable  amount  of  energy 
is  involved.  Wires  of  other  metals,  such 
as  iron  or  brass,  arc  suitable  for  trans- 
mitting  small   currents. 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE    FORC 

A   flow  of  water   between  two  g 
rttwnys    due   to  a  ditTerence   in   li 
Lwccn    these    points,      water     pro* 
always  flowing  down  hill.     A  flow 
iricity  is  similarly  caused  by  a  fa 
fcrrcd  to  as  a  difference  of  electrit 
tial.     It  should  be  remarked  here 
elcciric  current  can  only  flow  in 
plete   circuit   of    conductors,      so 
there  is  a  break  in  the  circuit  son 
the  current  flow  is  interrupted.     * 
ference  of  electric  potential   is  est 
by     the     source     of     electricity     t 
pends    entirely    upon  that  source. 
is  a   difference    of    electric    potcrv 
tween  any  two  points  in  an  electric 
when  a  current  is  flowing.    The  di 
of     potential      for       the      entire 
is  called  the  electro-motive    force 
source  of  current  and  is  measured  i 

CURRENT  STRENGTH. 

Another  factor  in  our  hydraulic 
is  the  rate  at  which  water  flows  p 
given  point  along  its  path.  Tht 
sponding  factor  in  electric  pheno 
the  rate  at  which  electricity  passes  ' 
the  conductor,  which  is  called  the 
and  is  measured  in  amperes.  In  I 
of  a  current  of  water  between  a 
points  the  amount  of  water  flowt: 
any  given  point  in  unit  time — ii 
words,  the  rate  of  flow — depends  fir 
the  difference  of  level  between  t 
points,  being  greater  in  proportioi 
diflfcrence  of  level;  then  upon  thi 
distance  between  the  two  points,  < 
ing  .as  this  distance  increases:  anc 
upon  the  cross  section  and  surface 
bed  of  the  channel  through  whi 
water  flows.  Similarly  it  has  beei 
that  the  flow  of  electricity  in  a  co 
between  any  two  points  depends 
upon  the  difference  o!  electric  p 
between  these  two  points  (which 
expressed  in  volts);  then  upon  I 
tance  apart  of  the  two  points,  m 
along  the  path  of  flow,  and  flnal 
the  cross  section  and  the  materia 
conductor.  For  a  given  conduc 
length,  cross  section  and  material 
course,  fixed  and  their  collective 
upon  current  flow  may  be  expre 
a  single  term,  which  is  called  th< 
ance  of  the  conductor.  It  is  a 
mental  law  of  electrical  phenome 
the  strength  of  current  flow  is 
proportional  to  the  cleciro-motiv 
active  in  the  circuit  and  inverse 
portional  to  the  resistance.  This 
called  Ohm's  Law.  and  is  usua. 
pressed  in  the  following  form;  The 
motive  force  divided  by  the  resisi 
equal  to  the  current.  The  unit  o 
ance  is  called  the  ohm  and  (he  sa 
may  also  be  expressed  as  follows:  ' 
ohms  =  amperes. 

GENERATORS    OF    ELECTRICITI 

There  are  two  methods  in  gen 
for  the  generation  of  electric  curr 
chemical  and  mechanical.     Chemi< 
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jcrators  ot  electricity  arc  called  batteries, 
mechanical  generators  are  termed 
pynanios  or  magnetos.  Batteries  are 
^vidcd  into  primar>*  and  secondary  bat- 
erics.  A  primary  battery  is  a  battery  in 
rhich  the  active  chemical  materials  are 
tncwcd  after  the  cliemical  process  rc- 
Lilting  tn  the  generation  of  an  electric 
current  lias  been  completed  and  a  certain 
_ixnottnt  of  electricity  has  been  drawn  from 
he  battery.  A  secondary  or  storage  bat- 
ery  t^also  called  an  accumulator)  is  a 
•ttcry  in  which  the  active  chemical  matc- 
^als  after  the  chemical  process  which  re- 
Jts  in  the  generation  of  the  electric  cur- 
tnt  has  been  completed  arc  restored  to 
heir  origmal  sUie  hy  a  current  from  some 
Urmal  source  being  sent  into  the  bat- 
Only  secondary  batteries  are  cm- 
iloyed  in  electric  automobiles. 

A     battery    is    composed    of    a    number 
pf  units  called  cells  or  elements. 

PARTS   OF    AN    EUECTRIC    VEHICLE. 

The    power     equipment   of   an     electric 
;tchicle  consists  essentially  of  a  battery  of 
'storage  cells  or  a  storage  battery,  one  or 
two  electric  motors  which  are  driven  by 
current   from   the   storage  battery,   and   a 
:ontro!Ier    by   means     of   which      various 
alterations   can  be   made   in   the  electrical 
cunnciTlions  affecting  the  speed  and  power 
u(  the    motors.     The     battery     cells     are 
usually    arranged    in    two.      three    or    four 
wooden  trays,  ior  convenience  in  removing 
Ihcm   from   the   vehicle.     The  usual   loca- 
tion  of  the  batter>*   is   under  the   scat  of 
the  vehicle,     but   in   some     of   the   latest 
models  a  part  of  the  battery  is  placed  in 
front  under  a  hood,  and  in  some  vehicles 
the  battery  is  placed  in  a  box  below  the 
body. 

The  motors  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
supported  on  the  rear  axle  and  are  geared 
directly  by  spur  gears  to  the  rear  axle  or 
irheels,  according  to  whether  one  or  two 
motors  are  used.  A  number  of  recent 
designs  have  the  motor  hung  from  the 
t>ody  and  gear  by  chain  to  the  rear  axle. 
The  controller  is  invariably  placed  under 
the  scat  of  the  vehicle. 

The  Boston  Show. 

The  following  list  of  exhibitors  at  the 
Boston  Show  has  been  furnished  us  by  the 
management.  It  includes  the  names  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M., 
liDi  we  assume  that  the  Boston  or  New 
England  branches  of  these  manufacturers 
irc  meant:  International  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, George  H.  Lowe,  Harry  Fosdick,  A. 
J  Cobum.  Columbus  Automobile  Ex- 
change, Automobile  Headquarters.  Aulo- 
naobilc  Exchange.  Pope-Robinson.  C.  L 
Campbell.  Stanley  Steam  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Long  Distance  Automobile  Com- 
pany. Bates  Brothers.  A.  T.  Fuller,  H. 
Manin.  Kenneth  A  Skinner.  E.  E.  Ran- 
dall, Reed  &  Underbill,  American  Motor 
Wli.-i^  Company,  H.  B.  Shattuck  &  Son. 
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HEW  VEHIIILES  AHD  PARTS. 

The  Eisemann  Igniter. 

A  magneto  generator  for  gasoline  engine 
ignition  containing  within  its  enclosing 
casing  the  interrupter  and  a  commutator 
for  distributing  the  current  to  either  two 
or  four  cylinders  was  first  shown  to  the 
American  automobile  public  at  the  recent 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  It  is  of 
German  manufacture  and  is  marketed  in 
this  country  by  Alfred  Vischer  &  Co., 
43  West  Fourth  street. 

The  machine  is  constructed  with  three 
double  permanent  field  magnets  of  tung- 
sten steel  heavily  painted  and  produces 
an  alternating  current— one  impulse  for 
every  spark  to  be  produced  in  the  engine. 
The  magneto  is  driven  either  directly  or 
by  positive  gearing  from  the  engine  crank 
shaft.  The  current  is  collected  by  means 
of  a  coppered  carbon  brush  A  bearing  on 
the  periphery  of  a  collecting  ring  B  at  one 


vided  with  a  metallic  segment  H  in  elec- 
trical connection  with  a  metallic  disk  I 
located  adjacent  to  it.  Upon  the  periphery 
of  the  commutator  disk  there  arc  four 
contact  brushes,  J  J  J  J,  each  of  which  is 
electrically  connected  to  the  spark  plug 
ot  one  of  the  cylinders.  A  brush  L  con- 
nected to  the  secondary  of  the  spark  coil 
bears  on  the  periphery  of  the  metallic  disk 
I.  A  single  coil  is  used,  as  indicated  in 
the  illustration.  Iti  the  illustration  the 
various  parts  are  shown  in  such  a 
position  that  a  spark  has  just  been  pro- 
duced in  the  cylinder  on  the  left.  The 
circuit  breaker  arm  has  been  raised  by 
the  cam  and  the  segment  on  the  com- 
mutator is  at  the  moment  under  the  brush 
connecting  to  the  spark  plug  of  the  cyl- 
inder farthest  to  the  left.  It  will  he  under- 
stood that  one  terminal  of  the  armature 
winding  is  grounded,  as  well  as  one  ter- 
minal of  the  primary  winding  of  the  coil. 
The  other  terminal  of  the  primary  wind- 
ing  is   connected  to  the    stationary  contact 
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EisEMANN  Ignition  Apparatus. 
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end  of  the  armature.  Just  outside  this 
ring  upon  the  armature  shaft  is  fastened 
a  double  cam  C  upon  which  bears  an  arm 
D  held  in  contact  with  it  by  a  coiled  spring 
E.  This  brush  is  provided  with  a  contact 
point  adapted  to  make  contact  with  an- 
other point,  at  the  cud  oE  an  insulated 
bracket  F.  The  contact  point  on  the  arm 
operated  by  the  cam  is  in  electric  con- 
nection with  the  brush  collecting  the  cur- 
rent from  the  armature. 

The  commutator  wheel  G  by  which  the 
current  is  distributed  to  the  various  cyl- 
inders is  located  directly  above  the  armature 
and  is  driven  from  the  armature  shaft 
through  gearing  at  a  two  to  one  reduction 
— that  is  to  say,  the  commutator  wheel 
turns  once  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the 
armature.  The  commutator  wheel  is  com- 
posed  of   insulating   materia]   and   is   pro- 


point  of  the  interrupter.  Two  impulses 
01  current  are  produced  during  each  revo- 
lution of  the  armature,  and  the  circuit 
through  the  armature  and  the  primary  coil 
is  broken  twice  in  each  revolution,  there 
being  a  double  cam  to  the  circuit  breaker. 
Every  lime  the  circuit  is  broken  the  seg- 
ment on  the  commutator  disk  is  under 
one  of  the  set  of  four  brushes,  which 
successively  connects  the  secondary  wind- 
ing of  the  coil  to  the  four  spark  plugs 
respectively. 

The  armature  is  wound  to  be  highly  self 
inductive  and  to  give  a  low  voltage  and 
strong  current.  The  engine  can  be  started 
without  the  use  of  a  battery.  The  brush 
holder  is  of  such  design  that  the  carbon 
brush  can  be  removed  very  readily  by  sim- 
ply raising  the  lever  K. 

The  coil  is  of  the  cylindrical  or   round 
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type,  enclosed  in  a  hard  rubber  case  and 
practically  waterprpof.  The  weight  of 
the  device  is  30  pounds  inclusive  of  the 
coil»  the  latter  weighing  5  pounds.  For 
make  and  break  ignition  the  coil  is  not 
needed.  The  magneto  is  made  in  different 
forms  suitable  for  four,  two  or  single 
cylinder  engines,  that  for  the  latter  type 
of  engine  being  particularly  intended  for 
cycle  engines. 


enough  to  indicate  even  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  fluid.  The  vane  is  always 
in  plain  view  and  its  motion  is  propor- 


Hussey's  Tipping  Steering:  Wheel. 

We  illustrate  herewith  a  steering  wheel 
which  can  be  swung  back  around  a  pivot 
on  the  steering  post  column  to  permit  free 
ingress  to  the  carriage.  The  wheel  is  piv- 
oted on  a  bracket  extending  forward  from 
the  column  and  at  right  angles  thereto, 
and  is  held  in  position  centrally  at  the  end 
of  the  steering  pest  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
screw and  hinged  bolt  This  wheel  was 
seen  fitted  to  many  of  the  vehicles  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  Madison  Square  Gar- 


HussEV  Steering  Wheel. 

den  Show;  it  is  marketed  by  the  Husscy 
Automobile  Supply  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 


King's  Fluid  Motion  Indicator. 

The  device  described  in  the  following 
is  intended  to  provide  means  for  imme- 
diately ascertaining  the  condition  of  water 
circulation  on  a  gasoline  automobile,  i.  e., 
whether  the  mechanism  employed  for  caus- 
ing the  water  to  circulate  is  in  perfect 
working  order.  The  indicator  also  enables 
the  operator  to  ascertain  the  relative  state 
of  purity  of  the  fluid  moving  through  it, 
a  transparent  member  being  provided  for 
this  purpose.  The  device  further  serves 
to  remove  some  of  the  impurities  that 
may  get  into  the  water  circulating  system. 
To  this  end  the  lower  head  of  the  circula- 
tion indicator  is  provided  with  a  pocket 
into  which  any  impurities  finding  their  way 
into  the  device  will  settle,  and  from  which 
they  can  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  drain 
cock. 

The  fluid  moving  through  the  indicator 
impinges  against  a  vane  revolving  upon 
two  spindles.  The  adjustment  of  the 
spindle    bearings   is   said   to  be  accurate 


King's  Circulation  Indicator. 

tional  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  fluid. 
Should  the  circulation  of  the  cooling 
water  for  any  reason  cease^  the  vane  will 
come  to  a  standstill*  giving  a  visual  indi- 
cation of  the  fact.  An  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  the  vane  will  thus  quickly  reveal 
the  effectiveness  of  the  circulating  mechan- 
ism and  avoid  all  necessity  of  opening  stop 
cocks  and  inspecting  pumps  or  piping,  to 
verify  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  fluid. 

'I'he  indicator  can  be  placed  either  in  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  position,  without 
altering  its  effectiveness.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  located  in  a  position  where  it  may 
be  conveniently  observed  by  the  operator 
at  all  times.  The  metallic  parts  of  the 
indicator  are  of  non-corrosive  material, 
and  the  transparent  member  is  an  anneal- 
ed glass  tube  of  suitable  thickness. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  replace 
the  glass  tube,  this  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  unscrewing  the  plug  in  the 
upper  head  of  the  device.  Means  are  pro- 
vided for  taking  up  wear  of  the  spindles 
and  for  properly  adjusting  the  bearings. 
The  indicator  is  inserted  in  the  circulating 
system  by  means  of  rubber  hose  connec- 
tions or  metallic  piping.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  immaterial  into  which  opening  of  the 
indicator  the  fluid  enters  and  through 
which  it  leaves.  To  make  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  vane  more  discernible  por- 
tions of  the  latter  are  tinted  in  strongly 
contrasting  colors. 

The  device  is  manufactured  by  A.  W. 
King,  M.  E..  Maywood-TIackensack.   X.  J. 


His  Voice  Unsteady. 

A. — I  heard  that  you  were  to  give  a  lec- 
ture on  storage  batteries  last  night  at  the 
automobile  club;  did  you  do  it? 

B. — No,  it  got  too  late;  it  was  nearly 
II  o'clock  when  my  turn  came. 

A — ^That  was,  of  course,  rather  late. 

B — Yes,  I  couldn't  pronounce  "accumu- 
latoren"  any  mort.—Fliegende  Blatter. 


Holahan's  UfUnf  Jade. 

The  Krackerjack  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  W.  H.  Flaherty,  20  Broad 
street,  New  York,  is  the  sales  agent,  is 
now  placing  an  automobile  jack  on  the 
market  which  it  has  named  the  **Kracker- 
jack."  The  accompanying*  cut  illustrates 
this  jack,  which  has  a  maximum  capacity 
of  I  ton. 

The  rack  bar  A,  with  numerous  teeth, 
a  plate,  B,  and  tyvo  ears,  C  and  D,  is  lo- 
cated in  a  hollow  standard  and  is  operated 
by  the  lever  F,  and  the  pawls  F  and  G. 
The  latter  is  virtually  a  latch  and  does  not 
lift  the  rack.  When  £  is  raised  the  pawl 
F  engages  with  a  tooth  and  raises  tlie  rack 
until  the  lower  pawl  catches  a  tooth  and 
prevents  the  rack  from  assuming  its  for- 
mer position.  The  lever  E  being  ful- 
crumed  at  H,  and  F  being  pivoted  at  I  to 
the  lever,  the  pawl  must  move  down  with 
the  hand  lever  and  ultimately  engage  with 
the  next  tooth.  The  same  operation  it 
performed  as  soon  as  E  is  raised.  To 
lower  the  axle,  which  the  jack  is  suspend- 
ing, a  small  bell  crank  J  of  sheet  metal 
(shown  in  dash  dotted  lines  in  the  cut,  be- 
cause it  is  attached  to  a  lid  which  was  re- 
moved to  expose  the  mechanism)  is  pro- 
vided, which  engages  with  a  piece  of 
spring  steel  wire  K  that  passes  through 
bosses  of  the  pawls.  This  wire  is  bent 
back  by  pushing  the  bell  crank  down  untO 
it  catches,  and  the  pawl  F  engages  with 
the  tooth  just  above  the  one  with  which 
it  would  engage  were  the  bell  crank  in  the 
position  in  which  it  permits  the  mechan- 
ism to  raise  the  pawls.  In  the  drawing  ill 
the   working   parts   are   shown  ready  to 


Holahan's  LiZFTure  Jack. 
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'Tack.     The  specifications  of  the 


leiffbt. 

kovn. 

(too 

of 
Bar. 

Bclghl, 

Bar 
Raifrcd. 

(In.) 

8I«  of 
Bar. 

(In.j 

t 

1 

ta 

6 

18 

1 

1 

Weight. 

PoundK, 


■ck   IS   small   enough   to   raise   the 
({deflated  26  inch  wheels. 


t  Columbus  riotor  Truck. 

lolinc  motor  driven  truck  has  rc- 
peen  completed  by  the  Culumbus 
Truck  and  Vehicle  Company,  oi 
pSf  Ohio.  A  photo  of  ihh  machine 
herewith.  It  has  a  stake  body 
ihs  complete  3.800  pounds.  The 
ftse  is  90  inches  and  the  tread  67 
the  front  wheels  arc  3^  inches  in 
t  and  the  rear  wheels  37  inches, 
tare  equipped  with  jVS  inch  solid 
pres.  The  axles  are  supported  on 
eanngs. 

rtor  power  is  furnished  by  a  single 
horizontal  gasoline  engine  rated 
trsc  power.  The  bore  and  stroke 
iginc  are  G'-j  and  8  inches  respec- 
Ind  the  normal  engine  speed  is  400 
Dns  per  minute.  The  cylinder  is 
l^d  by  gravity  feed  and  the  igni- 
1^  make  and  break  spark,  which  is 
I  with  current  by  a  battery  in  start- 
I  by  a  generator  in  normal  opera- 
Rie  time  of  ignition  is  controlled 
I  by  means  of  a  lever;  the  gaso- 
pd  to  the  mixer  by  a  gasoline  pump 
jtrflow  so  arranged  as  to  maintain 
^nt  level. 

transmission  is  effected  by  means 
fecial  form  of  belt  running  on  ex- 
\  pulleys,  which  admits  of  a  con- 
^variation  of  speed  between  the  two 

r,  X5^  and  15  miles  per  hour.     The 
the  rear  axle  is  by  separate  side 

rater  tank  capacity  is  about  9  gal- 
I  the  water  is  circulated  by  means 
pr  pump  attached  to  the  lateral 
f  the  engine.  The  gasoline  tank 
j  gallons.  The  vehicle  is  equipped 
1^  steering.  The  machinery  is  sup- 
by  an  angle  iron  frame,  which  in 
\  supported  by  the  sills  and  the 
jbars.  The  arrangement  of  the 
$sion  permits  of  using  the  reverse 
Ism  for  breaking  purposes  without 
ger  of  stripping  the  gears  or  caus- 
frr  trouble,  but  this  expedient  is  not 
pr  except  in  special  cases,  as  the  vc- 
Iftajd  to  be  equipped  with  very  eflR- 
nd  brakes  acting  on  drums  of  large 
f    fastened     directly     tn     the     rear 

lompany  builds  vehicles  for  deliv- 
light  freight  work  and  for  heavy 
T  service,  in  diflferent  sizes,  and  the 
rcbictcs  with  both  stake  and  plain 
body. 


ai 
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Toedt'.s  G.\solixe  Enmne, 


The  Toedt  Gasoline  Engine. 

Frederick  W.  Toedt.  i.f  Hamlnirg.  la.. 
has  invcnitd  and  built  a  gasoline  engine 
with  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  the 
.^ame  object  which  it  is  sometimes  sought 
to  accomplish  by  means  of  compounding, 
vir.,  to  expand  the  burning  gases  to  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  avoid  all  noise 
oi  the  exhaust.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sectional  sketch,  the  motor  con- 
si.'its  of  two  oppositely  arranged  cylinders 
which  are  in  constant  communication 
through  a  passage  below  them  which 
serves  as  the  compression  chamber.  The 
two  pistons  work  on  a  double  throw 
crank  and  the  expansion  takes  place  in  the 
two   cylinders   simultancously- 

Tiie  exhaust  ports  open  into  the  cylin- 
der near  the  middle  of  the  length  thereof 
and  auxiliary  exhaust  ports  arc  provided 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinders,  so  as 
to  be  just  cleared  by  the  pistons  at  the 
end  of  the  forward  stroke.  The  exhaust 
valves  are  lifted  once  for  each  revolution 
of  the  crank.  The  method  of  operation 
is  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  pistons  arc  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
forward  strokt*  and  the  cylinders  may  be 
considered  filled  with  burnt  gases  at  at- 
mospheric pressure.  .\s  the  return  stroke 
of  the  pistons  begins  the  exhaust  valves 
arc  lifted,  and  the  exhaust  gases  are 
forced  out  of  the  exha^ist  valves  until  the 


piston  head  passes  the  main  exhaust  port. 
During  the  rest  of  the  return  stroke  the 
exhaust  gases  are  compressed  in  the  cylin- 
der heads  and  the  communicating  passage. 
They  expand  again  during  the  first  part 
of  the  next  forward  stroke,  until  the  pis- 
ton head  reaches  the  same  point  where 
the  compression  began;  then  the  suction 
in  the  cylinder  begins  and  a  charge  is 
drawn  into  the  comnninicating  passage 
and  the  rear  part  of  the  cylinders,  while 
the  forward  stroke  is  completed.  When 
the  return  stroke  begins  the  exhaust  valve? 
open  again  and  a  part  or  all  of  the  spent 
gases  remaining  in  the  cylinders  is  forced 
out  of  the  exhaust  valves.  When  the  pis- 
ton head  passes  the  main  exhaust  ports 
this  time,  the  compression  of  the  charge 
begins,  and  at  the  end  of  the  return 
stroke  the  charge  is  ignited  and  forces  the 
pistons  outwardly.  Then  the  cycle  begins 
anew. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  engine 
works  with  partial  charges.  The  inventor 
informs  us  that  with  an  actual  stroke  of  6 
inches  he  has  an  effective  suction  and 
compression  stroke  of  only  2  inches,  while 
the  expansion  stroke  is  of  course  equal  to 
the  whole  6  inches.  One  objection  to 
such  an  engine  would,  of  course,  be  that 
which  applies  to  all  compound  engines, 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  heavy  to  de- 
velop a  given  power. 


(ZoLUMBus  Motor  Truck. 
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and  runs  on  a  case  hardened  boU,  vt 
threaded  at  one  end  and  also  tapped 
mit  a  small  set  screw,  and  is  provide 
a  Range  at  the  other  end  of  a  slightly 
diameter  than  that  of  the  pinion  (ot 
To  replace  or  inspect  any  pinion  it 
necessary  to  take  the  drum  apart.  th< 
ation  being  performed  with  a  scre« 
The  company  manufactures  these 
in  four  sizes.  One  type  is  provided 
centrally  located  sprocket  for  difft 
drums  that  are  equipped  with  two 
bands. 


oJ 


HowAHD  Ctiainless  Tonneau. 


Soller*&  Gasoline  Automobile. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  ihe  chas- 
sis of  a  gasoline  automobile  designed  by 
Eugen  Soller,  of  Basle,  Switzerland.  The 
vehicle  ha^i  a  double  cylinder,  vertical  mo- 
tor in  front.  The  two  cylinders  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  transverse  plane.  The  trans- 
mission comprises  expanding  pulleys  for 
varying  ihc  speed  ratio.  The  steering  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  in  the 
usual  manner. 


Westinshouse  Char5i:ln£ 

With  the  increasing  use  of  electrfi 
mobiles  both  as  pleasure  carriages 
delivery  work  a  demand  has  spri 
lor  charging  outfits  for  private  , 
and  lor  storage  stations.  The  W 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co 
state  that  to  meet  this  demand  the 
carefully  considered  the  practical  t 
ments  of  every  day  service,  such  i 
familiarity  with  storage  battery  chl 
limited     opportunities     for  attentio< 


The  Warner    Balance   Gear. 

The  Warner  Differential  Gear  Company, 
of  Muncic,  Ind..  are  placing  a  spur  differ- 
ential gear  on  the  market  which  has  some 
new  features.  Unlike  most  equalizing  gears 
it  is  arranged  so  thai  a  sprocket  or  gear 
crown  may  be  bolted  to  either  side  of  its 
drum.     Each  pinion  is  placed  in  a  socket 


Chassis  of   Soller's   Gasoline  Automoiule. 


and  have  planned  to  reduce  the  q 
of  installation  as  much  as  po&sibi 
sistcni    with    reliability. 

Their  line  of  standard  apparatus  I 
purpose  is  quite  complete,  mee(in| 
tically  all  line  conditions,  and  beini 
able  for  charging  batteries  of  £^ 
to  44  celN.  The  company  manufij 
station  or  garage  outfits  and  privai 
fits,  and  each  of  these  in  three  d) 
forms,  viz.,  switchboards,  motor 
erator  sets  and  engine  driven 


The 


setii 
'  Oai 


Fbokt  View  of  Howard  Chassis. 


Howard  Chainless ' 

Car.  { 

The  Trrijan  Launch  and  Autoi 
Works,  of  Troy.  N.  Y,,  are  placing] 
market  a  gasoline  automobile  WB 
tachablc  tonneau  body  which  is  ] 
known  as  the  *'Howard  Chainless.^ 
machine  is  to  be  built  in  three  sizm 
motors  of  two,  three  and  four  cj 
and  12.  i8  and  24  horse  power 
ively.  Tlic  smaller  machine  is 
illustrated  herewith. 


*4.  »9«-; 

body  is  supported  on  full  elliptic 
Wood  artillery  wheels  are  used, 
les  in  diameter,  with  tires  of  3 
dth.  The  tonneau  is  easily  re- 
and  a  finished  dcckboard  is  pro- 
take  its  place.  The  rear  wheels 
ided  with  brake  drums  and  a  spc- 
urgency  brake  is  provided  to  act 
countershaft. 

transmission    gear    is   the    Howard 

gear  device,  which  we  illustrated 

ribed  a  short  time  ago.     It  gives 

eds  forward  and  a  reverse  and  is 

d    by    a    single    lever.      On    the 

r  the  transmission  is  direct  to  the 

le   by  bev'fl  gears,  as  shown  in  the 

on.     The   gears   arc   encased  and 

|»n  oil  bath.     The  cooling  water  is 

d  through  a  radiator  in  front  and 

by  means  of  a  gear  pump.     The 

is   equipped   with    wheel    steering. 

is    said    to    be    self   locking.      The 

of    the    motor    may    be    controlled 

by  foot  or  by  hand. 

larger   machines    will   be   provided 

n  automatic  motor  governor  and  a 

peed   magazine  oiler.     The  vehicles 

lohtcrcd  in  hand  buffed  leather  and 

10  be  finished  very  highly.     The 

Df  speed  of  the   large  machines  is 

to  be  from  five  to  forty  miles  per 


company  are  also  placing  on  the 
I  mnabout  with  a  double  cylinder 
radiating  coil  and  shifting  gear 
ision,      to      be      known      as      the 
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Crystal  Palace  Show. 

.-undon   Automobile    Show    opened 

r>'Stai  Palace  on  January  30,  and  is 

comprise  the   finest   collection   of 

s  and  accessories  ever  exhibited  in 

r^  As  regards  superficial  area  the 
larger  in  dimensions  than  the  Paris 
tion,  and  the  displays  arc  of  tlie 
ftl  European  makes,  including  Pan- 
^assor.  DaimJcr.  Gardncr-Scrpol- 
E  Dion-Bouton,  Napier,  W^ilsdey. 
Arial,  the  City  and  Suburban  Elcc- 
Knpany,  Darracg.  De  Dietrich.  De- 
U  Gladiator.  Benson  and  Brush, 
is  a  good  showing  of  American  ma- 
Thc  Anglo-American  Motor  Car 
jny  shuwcd  a  io  horse  power  Win- 
Bring  car.  some  Baker  electric  cars 
torpedo  shaped  Ireak.  There  is  also 
lispla)  of  Duryca  cars,  Locomobiles 
Br  or  five  White  steam  cars.  Alto- 
'  more  than  200  firms,  exhibiting 
ban  600  machines,  are  on  the  stands. 
n  the  grounds  are  120  ,iutomobiles 
k  for  the  benefit  of  intending  pur- 

L 

■Komobile  of  Charles  Auger,  of 
m,  N.  J.,  was  set  on  fire  in  the 
owing  to  the  professional  chaulTeur 
fg  a  lighted  cigarette  around  the 
cotitaining  parts.  The  fire  was 
kished  by  the  fire  dcpartnient  with  a 
i]  fire  engine. 


s 

MENTION 

A.  M.  Walker,  Cedar  Bluflfs,  Neb.,  a  rural 
mail  earner,  has  bought  an  automobile  for 
use  in  his  work. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  manufacturers  and 
dealer:^  intend  lu  have  an  automobile  ^ihow 
in  the  near  tuliire. 

It  is  rumored  thai  Jerry  Ward.  Ko- 
komo.  will  esiablish  an  automobile  fac- 
tory at  Frankfort,  Ind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  .-V.  on  Tues- 
day evening.  February  3.  a  discussion  was 
held  on  "The  Lessons  of  the  Automobile 
Kxhibitton." 

The  first  of  a  scric^:  r.f  talks  on  the  gai^o- 


Club  of  Spain,  close  on  the  istli  inst.,  al- 
though they  will  be  accepted  ai  double  fees 
itp  to  May   15. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection 
ni  a  new  automobile  station  which  the  Con- 
rad Mueller  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
is  to  put  up.  The  flrK>r  space  is  large 
enough  for  too  automobiles. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  N. 
A.  A.  M.  it  was  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  A.  C.  A.  a  speed  contest  up  a  hilly  road 
and  down  on  the  opposite  side  with  a  few 
compulsory  slops  on  the  down  run. 

The  AutomobiJc  Club  of  America  will 
give  a  demonstration  of  autoniohile  speeds 
to  the  Now  Jcrsry  Legislature  at  Trenton 
in  the  near  future,  in  connection  with  the 
automobile  legislation  :it  present  occupying 
that  body. 

Articles  of  partnership  have  been  filed 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  by  A.  R.  Welch.  J. 
D.  Watson  and   Fred  S.  Welch  on  behalf 


Re.vr  Virw  of  Howard  Ch.\ssis. 


line  engine  for  the  benefit  cf  automobile 
owners  was  given  at  the  Y.  M,  C.  A . 
Minneapolis,  by  N.  E.  Brown,  on  Jan- 
uary  17. 

Joe  Ncwhy,  New  Castle.  Ind..  intends 
to  build  a  large  addition  to  the  rear  of  his 
bicycle  shop  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
automobiles. 

E.  H.  Corson.  Bosion,  Mass.,  is  plan- 
ning an  extensive  tour  of  motor  cyclists 
to  extend  as  far  west  as  St  Louis  and  as 
far  south  as  Porti^mouth.  Va. 

Waldo  W.  Waterman  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  a  company  which  will  establish  an 
amomol)ile  stage  service  between  Foster 
and  Julian.  Cal,,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 

It  is  reported  that  one  or  two  of  the 
American  candidates  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett cup  race  intend  to  enter  the  Paris- 
Madrid  automobile  race,  which  starts  on 
May  24.  Entries,  which  may  be  made  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Automnbilc  Club  of 
France  or  the  secretarv  of  the  Automobile 


of  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Company. 
Limited,  the  capital  stock  of  which  i^ 
?jco.coo.  which  will  manufacture  the 
Welch   tt:  urinK  car. 

J.  C  Brande>  has  taken  the  United 
Slates  agetK'v  for  Cu<bll  &  Co..  of  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe.  Germany,  and  has  trjcned  an  of- 
fice at  28  West  Thirty-third  street.  New 
York  ciiy.  He  will  have  his  main  agency 
and  storage  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Repair  Company,  i^i  West  Thirty-first 
street,  where  his  machines  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition. 

The  value  of  the  automobile  as  an  ad- 
junct of  war  was  illustrated  last  week  by 
thf  Second  Signal  -Corps,  N.  G.  N.  Y..  in 
I  he  armory  at  fioi  Dean  street,  Brooklyn, 
in  e.-^iahlishing  a  signal  station.  To  the 
vehicle  wa*  attached  a  lender  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  a  locomotive,  and  from  it 
were  shown  electric  lights  for  night  sig- 
nals. The  power  fitr  the  lights  was  gen- 
erated  hy    the   automobile   and    communi- 
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catcd  to  the  tender  by  a  belt  passing  over 
one  ot  the  wheels. 

The  Eckhart  Carriage  Factory,  of  Au- 
burn, Ind.,  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles. 

John  H.  Bates  &  Son.  Woburn,  Mass., 
are  about  to  erect  a  new  building  as  a 
showroom  for  automobiles. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  New 
York,  will  give  the  opening  run  of  the 
year  on  February  22.  The  destination  will 
be  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  recently 
made  use  of  the  storage  battery  in  his 
electric  automobile  for  operating  an  X-ray 
coil  in  the  examination  o(  a  fracture. 

The  Close  Cycle  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y.. 
are  at  work  on  a  gasoline  touring  car  of 
French  design,  and  during  the  summer 
they  expect  to  manufacture  one  machine  a 
month. 

Several  unnamed  automobile  owners  of 
Aitleboro.  Mass..  contemplate  erecting  a 
storage  stable,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  chauffeur  and 
repair  man. 

Chicago  contemplates  installing  auto- 
mobile engines  in  its  fire  department,  and 
a  chemical  engine  and  battalion  cart  made 
by  the  International  Fire  Engine  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  New  York,  is  now 
being  tested. 

According  to  a  late  report  two-thirds 
of  the  space  in  the  annex  and  all  in  the 
main  building  of  ihe  Coliseum  at  Chi- 
cago has  been  let  for  the  coming  show 
and  Ihe  e;chibits  will  be  twice  as  large  in 
number  as  last  year.       : 

Fischer  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles.  The  incorporators  are 
William  H.  Burnett.  Charles  H.  Stewart 
and  William   H.  Crolius. 

At  a  regubr  meeting  nf  the  Newark, 
N.  J..  Automobile  Club  on  January  28 
James  Mills  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Good  Roads  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  will  advocate  the  passage  of 
the  Congressional  bill  appropriating  $iO,- 
000.000  for  the  benefit  of  good  roads. 

The  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Com- 
pany. Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  are  making 
some  improvements  in  their  factory  build- 
ings. They  are  constructing  bridges  to 
connect  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  their 
buildings  Nrrs.  I  and  2.  and  are  removing 
their  machine  shop  from  building  No.  i 
to  No.  2. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  Massachusetts  A.  C. 
and  the  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, the  reason  given  being  that  two 
leading  members  of  the  association  have 
been  refused  membership  in  the  club. 
The  dealers  are  said  to  be  planning  to  or- 
ganize a  rival  club. 

It  is  repurted  that  a  number  of  automo- 
bile manufacturers  have  agreed  to  pay 
royalties  to  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company, 
Hartford.  Conn,,  for  infringement  of  the 
Setden   patent,   and   that   a    suit    has   been 


brought  agamst  Smith  &  Mabley,  New 
York,  importers  of  French  and  German 
cars,  for  alleged  infringment. 

The  Moyea  Automobile  Company  has 
secured  a  site  for  a  factory  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

A  company  proposing  to  build  freight 
automobiles  is  seeking  a  location  at  Gar- 
rett. Ohio. 

The  Boston  Gear  Works  have  recently 
taken  up  the  manufacture  of  double  helical 
ur  fishbone  gears  for  use  on  automobiles. 

An  automobile  show  will  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  from  March  9  to  14  under  the 
management  of  W.  C.  Jaynes  and  Frederick 
J.  Wagner. 

The  Merchants'  Specialty  Company,  of 
90  Warren  street.  New  York  city,  have  or- 
dered JOO  automobile  bodies  from  the  Flint 
Body  Company,  of  Flint,  Mich. 

The  lota!  exports  of  automobiles  from 
the  Lnited  States  during  1902  amounted  to 
$1,069,872,  compared  to  $367,371  in  1901.  an 
increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent. 

Henry  E,  Bothen  has  made  application 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  for  a  franctiisc  to  operate  an 
automobile   line  on   Van   Ness  avenue. 

It  is  announced  that  the  General  Electric 
Company  will  shortly  actively  enter  the  au- 
tomobile field  with  a  gasoline  machine  to 
be  built  completely  at  the  Lynn  works. 

The  Automobile  Storage  and  Trading 
Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  taken  the 
Oldsmobile  agency  for  U]03  for  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Mont- 
gomery, Fulton,  Washington,  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady. 

W.  E.  Hatcher,  late  of  the  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Company,  was  given  a  farewell  re- 
ception and  presented  with  a  watch  by  the 
employees  of  the  company  on  Wednesday 
evening.  January  28.  Mr.  Hatcher,  it  is 
stated,  retains  his  holding  of  stock  in  the 
Packard  Company. 

.\mong  recent  New  Jersey  incorpora- 
tions is  that  of  the  United  Motor  and  Ve- 
hicle Company:  registered  office.  Cran- 
ford;  capita!  stock,  $100,000.  Corporators, 
Eugene  W.  Anston,  Austin  E.  Kirby.  Wil- 
liam Hughes.  The  company  is  to  manu- 
facture motors  and  vehicles  of  various 
kinds. 

Entries  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  race 
with  the  A,  C.  A.  closed  on  January  31. 
The  candidates  for  the  eliminating  race 
are:  Percy  Owen,  New  York  (Winton): 
L.  P.  Moocrs,  Cleveland  (Peerless)  :  H.  S. 
Harkness,  New  York,  and  C.  W.  Matheson. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  .Mexander  Winton 
has  been  accorded  a  place  on  the  team  with- 
out participation  in  the  eliminating  contest 

Smith  &  Mabley,  of  New  York,  have 
presented  to  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Board  of  Trade  a  proposition  to  establish 
■in  automobile  factory  near  that  city.  They 
state  that  their  requirements  are  a  plot  on 
which  to  erect  a  building  or  a  factory  al- 
ready erected  with  at  least  25.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

Flonore  Palmer  has  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  and 
Charles  W.  Gray  was  elected  in  his  place 


at  a  meeting  held  on  January  29.  The 
club  appointed  a  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers to  work  against  the  automobile  ordi- 
nance before  the  City  Council  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  follows:  K,  C.  Pardee,  J.  B. 
Burdette,  Dr.  F.  C.  Green.  W.  H.  Hoops 
and  F.  X.  Mudd. 


Winlon-Fournter  Race  Agreement. 

The  following  contract  has  recently  been 
signed  for  a  match  between  Alexander 
Winton  and  Henri  Fournier: 

'We  hereby  agree  to  compete  in  two  au- 
tomobile races,  and,  if  a  tic  results,  to  have 
a  deciding  contest — ihc  first  race  to  be  at 
the  Empire  City  Track,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
and  the  second  at  the  Cleveland  Driving 
Park,  Glenville,  Ohio. 

"Saturday,  July  25,  1903,  shall  be  the  dale 
of  the  first  race,  with  July  27  or  the  next 
available  date  in  case  of  postponement. 
The  distance  of  this  event  shall  be  25  milci. 
standing  start,  contestants  to  start  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  track,  one  at  the  wire 
and  one  at  the  half  mile  post,  positions  to 
be  decided  by  toss  of  the  coin;  the  wimirr 
10  be  that  operator  who  completes  the  dis- 
tance in  the  fastest  time. 

"Should  there  be  an  accident  to  cither 
machine  in  the  first  mile  the  race  shall  be 
stopped  and  restarted. 

"A  date  between  August  1  and  12,  to  be 
decided  by  March  I.  shall  be  the  date  of 
the  second  race,  with  the  next  available 
date  in  case  of  postponement  The  dis- 
tance of  this  event  shall  be  25  miles,  stanrf- 
ing  start,  machines  to  start  on  oppofiie 
sides  of  the  track,  one  at  wire  and  one  «t 
the  half  mile  post,  positions  to  be  decided 
by  toss  of  coin;  the  winner  to  be  that  oper- 
ator whr  completes  the  distance  in  the  ft»t 
est  time. 

"Should  there  be  any  accident  to  either 
machine  in  the  first  mite  the  race  shall  be 
stopped  and  restarted. 

"The  winner  of  two  races  of  the  $en« 
shall  receive  a  $1,000  cup.  same  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Empire  City  Trotting  Club 
and  the  Cleveland  Driving  Park  Associi 
uon. 

*'Should  a  third  race  be  necessary 
track  shall  be  selected  on  which  the  fai 
est  time  is  made  in  the  two  previous  ra 
Ft  is  understood  that  Fournier  and  \Vint< 
shall  not  meet  in  a  match  or  open  auti 
mobile  racing  in  the  United  Slates  pr< 
vious  to  this  series. 

"Sanction  and  rules  of  the  Automobr 
Association  shall  govern  these  races." 


Accidents, 

Dr.  Clifford  B.  Okey's  automobile  was  badlj 
damaged  recently  by  coming  in  colUwoi 
with  a  street  car  in  Columbu^i.  Ohio,  while 
on  his  professional  rounds,  and  the  phyi 
cian  received  a  severe  shaking  up. 

Deputy  Tax  Commissioner  Thomas  F-^ 
Larksn.  of  New  York,  was  seriously  in- 
jured oil  January  24,  owing  to  a  gasoline 
explosion  on  an  automobile  he  ,wa*  n<i* 
iog  in.  It  was  thought  that  the  cjrliMkr 
had  been  cracked  by  freezing. 
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f   Simpson  &    Bibby    Steam 

^^         Truck. 

j^Bnipson  &  Bibby,  of  Manches- 
^and.  have  recently  built  a  s  ton 
uclc  which  is  to  make  regular  runs 
twly  constructed  road  at  Accra, 
frica,  70  miles  into  the  interior. 
Kcr  is  of  the  firm's  regular  flash 
}  is  capable  of  evaporating  i»ooo 
>f  water  per  hour.  The  chief  nov- 
iles  in  the  engine,  which  is  single 
^nd  consists  01  four  cylinders,  ar- 
Liagonally.  7  inches  in  diameter  by 

stroke,  running  normally  at  450 
ms  per  minute;  ihe  arrangement 
t{  the  use  of  a  simple  iwo  throw 
laft  and  gives  a  turning  moment 
It  to  that  of  four  cylinders  work- 
}  independent  cranks  set  at  right 
p  each  other.  The  two  opposite 
I  work  onto  one  crank  pin  through 
>n  bush:  l!»c  whole  surface  of  the 
ris  available  for  each  cylinder  as  it 
ito  the  working  stroke.  The  reg- 
rf  steam  10  the  cylinders  is  by  plain 
fcs  only,  operated  by  cams  on  a 
immediately    above    and    in    gear 

crank  &hait:  advantage  is  again 
'  the  diagonal  design,  one  set  of 
r%'ing  to  regulate  the  admission 
rtist  of  two  opposite  cylinders.  The 
i  \ariable  for  forward  motion  and 

for  reverse;  the  "linking  up"  is 
[shed  by  simply  shding  the  cam 
axialty.  thus  bringing  different 
lo  operations   having  contours   to 

required  regulations, 
ke  bearings  on  the  crank  shaft, 
Ins  and  countershaft  arc  of  the 
^e  and  interchangeable.  When 
pd  they  arc  all  in  constant  thrust, 
if  power  from  the  crank 


Simpson  fie  Bibby  Fore  Carriage. 


shaft  to  the  road  wheels  is  done  in  three 
stages,  viz.,  from  the  crank  shaft  to  the 
first  countershaft  by  cut  gearing  of 
bronze  and  steel — this  countershaft  has  its 
bearings  fixed  firmly  in  the  engine  casing 
to  insure  alignment;  from  the  first  coun- 
tershaft to  the  differential  box  on  the  sec- 
ond countershaft,  and  from  theuce  to  each 
road  wheel  by  hardened  steel  roller  chains 
having  a  breaking  stress  of  not  less  than 
30  tons.  The  differential  gear  consists  of 
machine  cut  spur  wheels  only,  no  beveli 
being  anywhere  employed. 

Two  speeds  are  provided  of  approxi- 
mately 6  and  2  miles  per  hour  with  the  en- 
gine running  at  450  revolutions  per  minute. 
By  simply  changing  the  chain  pinions, 
speeds  of  4J4  and  iJ/$.  or  3  and  i  miles  per 
hour  can  also  be  obtained.  On  the  inside 
of  each  road  wheel  hub  is  fitted  a  winding 
drum  which  can  be  uncoupled  to  work  in- 
dependently of  the  road  wheels.  The  front 
axle  and  steering  gtar  consists  of  a  fore 


carriage  or  uirntablc,  the  axle  being  free 
to  oscillate  vertically  about  its  centre,  al- 
lowing the  vehicle  to  accommodate  itself  to 
undulations  of  road  surface  without  caus* 
ing  any  twisting  .stresses  on  the  main 
frame.  The  steering  is  accomplished  by 
hydraulic  cylinders  fixed  to  the  main 
frame  which  pull  the  turntable  round  by 
means  of  steel  cords. 

The  pressure  for  steering  is  supplied  by 
the  feed  pumps  and  controlled  by  a  suitable 
valve,  the  steering  being  eflfected  by  slight 
movement  of  the  steering  tiller,  fixed  in 
front  of  the  driving  seat;  the  water  after 
use  in  the  steering  cylinders  is  returned 
to  the  tanks.  Three  tanks  are  fitted,  two 
on  the  platiorm,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
100  gallons,  and  one,  slung  underneath,  of 
200  gallons  capacity.  The  latter  tank  is 
filled  by  means  of  a  steam  water  lifter  and 
suction,  capable  of  delivering  50  gallons 
per  minute;  the  two  upper  tanks  are  filled 
from  the  lower  one  by  a  small  lifter,  and  it 


Simpson  &  Bibby  Single  Acting  Steam  Engine. 


IS  from  these  two  tanks  that  the  pumps 
lake  their  feed  The  driving,  steering, 
brakes,  feed,  etc.,  are  all  controlled  by  the 
driver,  who  sits  alongside  the  engine,  in 
sight  of  the  mechanism,  and  who  is  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  means  of  a 
wooden  canopy. — Engineering. 


A  Novel    ignition    Circuit  Breaker. 

A  circuit  breaker  the  design  of  which 
deviates  completely  from  that  of  any  other 
type  known  is  the  one  herewith  illustrated, 
which  is  applied  by  the  Fabrique  Nation- 
alc  d'Armes  de  Guerre  dc  Herstal,  a  Bel- 
gfian  concern,  to  bicycle  motors  of  its 
construction.  The  working  parts  are  en- 
closed in  case  A.  The  stationary  terminal 
B  of  the  circuit  breaker  passes  through 
an  insulated  plug  C  screwed  into  the  wall 
of  the  casing.  D  is  the  secondary  or  cam 
shaft  upon  which  is  fastened  a  cam  E  with 
a  depression  at  one  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. This  cam  is  surrounded  by  a  ring 
F.  which  is  hinged  in  the  casing  at  G,  and 
is  provided  with  a  roller  H  with  which  the 
cam  surface  engages,  and  also  with  a  mov- 
able contact  point  I.  A  coiled  spring  S, 
located  in  a  cap  screwed  into  the  wall  of 
the  casing,  forces  the  ring  roller  against 
the  surface  of  the  cam,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  a  piston  P.  and  when  the  roller 
drops  into  the  depression  on  the  cam  the 
movable  contact  I  establishes  connection 
with  the  stationary  terminal  B,  which  is 
interrupted  a  moment  later  when  the  de- 
pressed part  of  the  ram  passes  the  roller. 
The  eycbolt  K  serves  to  slightly  rotate 
the  casing  A  around  its  axis  and  thereby 
alter  the  time  of  ignition.  One  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  this  construction  is  that  all  the 
working  parts  arc  completely  enclosed  and 


F.  N.  CiRCurr  Bkeakek. 

protected  from  dust  and  moisture.  An- 
other advantage  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
break  must  be  very  rapid,  owing  to  the 
greater  leverage  of  the  contact  point  over 
the  point  of  cam  action. 
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The    1903    Minerva    Bicycle   Motor. 

Perhaps  the  first  make  of  bicycle  motor 
to  be  fitted  with  a  mechanically  operated 
inlet  valve  is  the  Minerva,  a  Belgian  de- 
sign, which  is  popular  with  motor  bicycle 
manufacturers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England.  A  section  through  the  valves 
and  view  of  the  cam  gear  is  shown  here- 
with.    The  cam  gear  of  a  bicycle  motor 
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1903  Minerva  Bicycle  Motor. 

is  always  int  resting,  as  the  small  space 
into  which  the  mechanism  has  to  be 
cramped  to  limit  the  over-all  width  of  the 
motor  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer 
and   has   led   to   many    original   solutions. 

In  the  drawing  A  represents  the  stem  of 
the  intake  valve  and  B  the  stem  of  the 
exhaust  valve.  E  is  the  half  speed  shaft 
upon  which  is  fastened  the  cam  which 
operates  both  the  intake  and  exhaust 
valves.  Half  of  the  face  of  the  cam  is 
cut  away,  sn  that  it  has  two  distinct  pro- 
files. The  smaller  profile  lifts  the  inlet 
valve  and  holds  it  open  for  the  correct 
period,  when  it  is  returned  to  its  seating 
by  the  spring.  The  exhaust  valve  is  oper- 
ated through  the  medium  of  the  bell  crank 
C.  When  the  projection  on  the  cam 
comes  under  the  lower  arm  of  the  bell 
crank  it  pushes  it  forward,  and  so  raises 
the  horizontal  arm,  which  in  turn  operates 
on  the  end"  of  the  valve  stem,  and  lifts  the 
valve  as  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

The  cam  D  below  the  horizontal  arm 
of  the  ben  crank  C  can  be  turned  around 
its  shaft  by  means  of  a  small  handle  con- 
venient to  the  operator,  and  serves  to  hold 
the  exhaust  valve  open  in  starting  the 
motor   and   when   coasting. 

The  valve  lifter  of  the  motor  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  lift  the  exhaust  so  slightly  at 
option  that  it  has  the  effect  of  weakening 


the  mixture  so  that  one  can  drive  slowfy 
and  smoothly  without  switching  the  cur- 
rent off.  A  throttle  n  fitted  to  the  Lon- 
gucmare  carburetor,  and  also  an  air  lever, 
by  means  of  which  the  air  from  the  extra 
inlet  from  the  top  can  be  wholly  shut  off; 
the  supply  is  then  drawn  altogether  from 
the  lower  inlet,  and  rushes  by  the  spray 
and  so  draws  a  full  supply  of  gasoline. 
When  running  at  high  speed,  and  the 
suction  is  great,  this  air  inlet  should  be 
open,  but  when  at  low  speed  and  the  suc- 
tion is  reduced  the  inlet  should  be  closed 
or  partially  closed  to  ensure  sufficient  gas- 
oline being  sucked  up.  Two  accumula- 
tors are  fitted,  and  a  particularly  nice  re- 
finement is  to  he  found  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  consisting  of  a  kerosene  cup  with 
a  spring  controlled  valve.  On  filling  the 
cup  with  kerosene,  and  pressing  down  the 
handle  01  the  valve  the  kerosene  drops  into 
the  cylinder. 


Club  Organization  in  Russia. 

With  regard  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Auto-" 
mobile  Club,  the  formation  of  which  WiS 
announced  recently,  we  learn  further  thii 
the  annua!  membership  dues  are  100  rou- 
bles (about  $75)  and  entrance  fee  50  rou- 
bles. The  constitution  of  the  club  is  now 
being  examined  for  approval  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  the  club  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  constitution.  As  the  mero- 
bership  fee  is  so  high  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  second  class  or  secondary  club 
with  a  membershif)  fee  of  only  15  ruubles 
and  entrance  fee  of  10  roubles. 


The  Albany  Superheater. 

Superheating  attachments   to   the  boilers 
of  steam  automobiles  are  practically  a  ne- 
cessity in  England,  unless  a  condensing  yyv 
tcm  is  used,  as  the  law  prohibits  the  emis- 
sion  of  visible   steam    upon    the   highway, 
"except  from  any  temporary  or  accidcnul 
cause.**     As  a  consequence   we  Icam  ilut 
one  of  the  English  agencies  for  American 
steam    cars    has    decided    to    equip   all  its 
vchicks  with  a  particular  make  of  super- 
healing    tube,    which    is  illustrated    here- 
with.    This  device,  which  is  manuiacturtd 
by    the    Albany    Manufaciuring    Companv, 
Limited,  of  London,  is  connected  between 
the  boiler  and   the   throttle  valve,  and  t$ 
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fi  in  the  space  between  the  burner 
e  boiler.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
is  shaped  in  serpentine  form,  one 
S  of  which  probably  is  to  get  a&  much 
I  of  tube  in  a  single  layer  as  possi- 
''The  tnanuiacturers  also  make  the 
that  this  form  offers  considerable 
knee  to  particles  01  moisture,  thereby 
Hng  the  device  more  effective  as  a 
jieatcr,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
tncc  to  the  passage   of  the  stram  is 


I     Muffler  Competition. 

Competition  of  muffler?  for  gasoline 
is  organized  by  the  A.  C.  F.  will  be 
%  the  laboratory  of  the  club  beginning 
I  I.  All  the  mufflers  entered  for  the 
itition  will  be  tested  on  the  same  mo- 
single  cylinder  one  of  5.6  inches  bore 
I4  irjchcs  stroke.  The  motor  will  work 
a  compression  of  4  kilograms  per 
t  centimetre  and  the  speed  will  be 
that  there  will  be  from  400  to  500  ex- 
strukes  per  minute.  The  mixture 
pe  kept  constant  as  nearly  as  possible. 
iuiination  trial  will  first  be  held  and 
:  final  trial  the  motors  will  be  con- 
l  with  the  exhaust  pipe  in  pairs  of 
And  tried  alternately.  The  factors 
I  which  the  competition  devolves  are 
|essne&s»  absence  of  back  pressure. 
tnd  weight,  prevention  of  smoke,  sim- 
^  and  cost  of  manufacturing.  Muf- 
|.may  be  entered  for  competition  till 
jury  15.  the  entry  fee  being  20  francs. 


U.  Hele  Shaw  gave  a  lecture  on  au- 
biles  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Lon- 
tecenlly. 


t    Automobile    Club    of    France    an- 
tcs  a  competition  for  liming  apparat- 
commencing     February     9.       Cash 
;  and  me<lals  are  offered. 


racing  rules  of  the  .\.   C.   F.   have 
amended  as  follows:  If  a  driver  passes 
Wrol  without  stopping  for  the  period 
by  the  organizers  of  the  race,  he  shall 
l^alized  a  number  of  minutes  equal  to 
ital  lime  of  neutralisation,  provided  he 
ifove   that   the   officials   were    not    at 
post:  but  failing  this  proof,  the  pen- 
ion  will  be  trebled.     If,  in  the  opinion 
judges,  the  ignoring  of  the   control 
Intentional  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
py  be  disquali6ed. 


It  number  of  automobilists  getting 
trouble  with  the  French  police  is  so 
tthat  the  rules  of  prison  life  are  hav- 
k  be  as  highly  specialized  in  their  re- 
las  If  they  were  Nationalist  Members 
nrliament.  Complaints  of  outraged 
^  on  the  part  of  imprisoned  automo- 
I  have  l»ccnmc  so  frequent  that  the 
w  says  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Iksucd  a  new  regulation  for  the  ex- 
R  benefit  of  aggrieved  votaries  of  the 
jkocomotion.  Persons  imprisoned  for 
of  motor  car  regulations  are  to  be 


regarded  merely  as  "accused  persons,"  are 
to  have  the  right  to  find  their  own  food, 
to  be  only  slightly  searched,  to  escape  the 
"douche"  and  to  be  spared  prison  dress. 


The  total  value  of  automobiles  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  ig02  is  $5,517.- 
820,  motor  cars  tiguring  as  one  of  the  larg- 
est ittms  in  the  report  on  colonial  and  for- 
eign trade. 


The  first  issue  of  a  new  German  automo- 
bile publication,  Autoritobil  fKW^  has  just 
come  to  hand.  It  is  excellently  gotten  up 
and  promises  well.  The  paper  is  published 
in  Berlin.  S.  W  .  68  Lindenstr.  16. 


The  Paris-Madrid  race  will  be  run  on 
May  24,  and  on  January  IS  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France  will  begin  receiving  entries. 
Entries  will  be  received  up  to  May  15,  but 
after  April  15  the  entry  fees  will  be  doubled. 


Barcm  Henri  de  Rothschild,  well  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  aulomobilist.  was  sen- 
tenced at  Mcntonc,  January  15,  to  three 
days'  impris4>nnient  and  a  fiuL'  of  $3  for 
furiously  driving  an  automobile.  He  ap- 
pealed. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Great  White 

Horse  Hotel.  Ipswich.  F.ngland.  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  for  the  purpose  of  talking  pri*liinin;iry 
step*  tftward  forming  an  automobiU*  club 
for  the  Eastern  Cotmties.  Aftt*r  some  dis- 
cussion 11  was  decided  tn  form  hii  Eastern 
Counties  Automobile  Club,  and  to  invite 
membership  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex. 
Cambridgeshire  and  Hunts ;  to  suggest  a 
subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum;  and 
to  nbtain  rules  from  other  county  clubs, 
upon  which  all  automobilists  in  the  district 
should  be  invitt'd  to  give  their  opinion  at 
ant)ther  meeting.  *iliortly  to  be  held. 


There  has  been  (during  the  year  in  Eng- 
land) a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
motor  cycles  on  the  roads,  and  it  is  a 
class  of  trade  which  is  likely  to  increase  in 
1003.  Generally  speaking,  the  machines 
arc  made  in  the  cycle  factories,  though  the 
manufacture  nf  the  motor  itself  involves 
the  establishment  of  what  is  really  a  new 
department,  with  new  plant  and  machinery. 
The  past  year  has  been  notable  for  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  motor  car  industry 
and  rhe  increasing  use  of  motor  traction  in 
industrial  work.  The  mid-counties  have 
not  the  monopoly  of  this  trafle  that  they 
had  in  early  days,  and  still  possess,  in  the 
cycle  makmg.  Motor  making  factories  are 
<;pringing  up  in  al!  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  something  to  know  that  English 
exhibits  took  a  deci<ledly  good  place  in  the 
recent  Paris  Exhibition.  Large  capital 
«;ums  are  called  for  in  the  estalilishment 
and  carrying  on  nf  the  industry,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  patterns  become  obso- 
lete and  the  want  nf  exactness  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  mixing  of  the  propelling 
gases  of  motors  make  clear  profits  difficult 
to  secure. — London  Times. 


A  recent  census  places  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  Switzerland  at  387,  and  the 
number  of  motor  cycles  at   126. 


The  Daily  MuU  of  January  12  states  that 
the  King  has  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
idea  of  h<tlding  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  in 
England. 


At    Dresden.   Germany,  where   a   trolley 

omnibus  line  is  being  installed,  between 
Klor2sche  and  Konigswald  a  heavy  snow 
recently  fell,  when  successful  experiments 
were  made,  it  is  reported,  with  an  electric 
sleigh. 


The  '*Pau"  automobile  week,  from  Feb- 
ruary 22  to  26,  will  comprise  the  following 
principal  events:  22d.  race,  first  prize. 
y,ooo  francs;  24th,  mile  and  kilometre  race; 
^5th,  hill  climbing  contest  in  the  Pyre- 
nees; 36th.  competition  of  touring  cars. 


Automobile  clubs  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  univer- 
sities in  England.  H.  Gregory  (St.  John's 
College)  is  (he  honorary  secretary  of  the 
first  mentioned  and  W.  L.  Creike  (Christ 
Church)  is  directing  the  organization  of  the 
latttT.  

Al  the  meeting  on  January  5  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.  some 
correspondence  was  submitted  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  bill  being  passed  through 
Parliament  with  reference  to  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup,  and  instructions  were  given 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken. 


In  an  account  of  a  tour  in  France  and 
Italy  with  a  car  hired  for  the  purpose, 
which  appeared  in  Country  Life,  it  is  staled 
"the  expense  of  hiring  such  a  car  as  we  em- 
ployed \vn^  £75  a  month,  which  was  not  ex- 
orbitant, considering  this  includes  the 
chauffeur's  wages  and  all  repairs.  The  gas- 
oline difTer?'  in  various  countries,  in  France 
the  cost  being  £i  per  day  for  the  100  miles 
traversed,  while  in  Tialy  the  same  amount 
came  to  £3." 


A  decision  of  some  interest  has  just 
been  rendered  in  Paris  in  the  Fifth  Cham- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  action 
to  declare  a  contract  of  sale  void  on  the 
ground  of  breach  of  warranty.  The  pfain- 
lifT.  Madame  Clarke,  bought  a  small  motor 
car  from  a  French  firm  ot  manutacturers 
for  3.800  francs,  but  it  brr>ke  down  so  fre- 
t|ncntly  that  she  was  unable  to  make  any 
regular  use  of  it.  She  accordingly  asked 
for  her  money  back  and  obtained  judg- 
ment. The  defendants  appealing,  the 
higher  court  reversed  the  judgment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  purchaser  of  an  autotTio- 
bile  cannot  reasonably  expect  it  to  remain 
in  perfect  order  for  any  length  of  time, 
hiiwcvcr  carefully  il  may  be  used,  "these 
machines,  consisting  of  many  complicated 
and  delicate  organs  the  .  maintenance  of 
which,  in  perfect  equilibrium,  niay  be  con- 
sidered a*5  a  succession  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances liable  to  be  interrupted  -av  -sww^ 
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moment.'*  There  being  no  proof  that  ihe 
car  in  question  was  specially  detective  the 
court  held  that  the  contract  was  good. 


The  German  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it 
is  reported,  has  decided  that  an  automo- 
bile is  at  present  not  an  appropriate  otli- 
cial  conveyance  for  a  "landrat"  (county 
squire). 


The  Automobile  Club,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
has  now  been  definitely  estabhshed.  and 
comprises  forty  members.  M.  Reiss  is 
president,  Count  Schulenburg.  vice  presi- 
dent and  M.  Nagel  treasurer. 


The  oflicial  organ  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France,  the  Auto  yiio,  has  just 
been  enjoined  by  court  from  use  of  its 
name,  on  complaint  of  the  I'Mo,  an  older 
rival  publication,  under  penally  of  $40  per 
day  if  the  use  of  the  name  is  continued. 


It  is  reported  that  in  Monte  Carlo  recently 
in  a  single  day  six  automobilists  were  ar- 
rested for  furious  driving,  marched  off  to 
police  headquarters  and  fined  i.coo  Francs 
each.  The  Casino  is  evidently  losing  some 
of  its  effectiveness  in  stripping  the  for- 
eigners. 


It  is  claimed  by  a  London  daily  that 
the  practice  is  growing  in  England  to 
overrate  the  horse  power  of  vehicles  to 
raise  their  apparent  value.  A  car  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  the  recent  Paris  Show 
with  a  12  horse  power  motor  is  now  being 
advertised  in  London  as  a  "20  horse 
I>ower" !  The  motor  undoubtedly  gives 
more  than  12  horse  power  on  the  brake, 
but  to  describe  it  as  a  20  horse  power  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  incorrect 


Speed   Discussion    Before   FarmerA* 
Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  at 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  ex-Senator  Cocks  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  gave  a  general  re- 
view of  what  liad  been  done  and  what  it 
was  proposed  to  do  at  the  present  session 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  regard  to 
amending  existing  automobile  laws.  He 
stated  that  the  views  of  the  Long  Island 
Highway  Protective  Association  were  that 
the  rate  of  speed  should  be  limited  at  which 
the  machine  should  pass  any  person  in  the 
highway,  or  any  person  riding,  leading  or 
driving  any  horse  or  other  animal;  that  the 
rate  of  speed  should  be  limited  in  crossing 
intersecting  streets:  and  that  there  should 
be  a  general  restrictive  measure  as  to  lim- 
iting the  speed  in  the  open  country  under 
all  ordinary  conditions. 

O-  W.  Munger  thought  there  sh<>uld  be 
a  provision  requiring  every  operator  of  an 
automobile  to  take  out  a  license  and  have 
it  in  his  possession  at  all  times  when  oper- 
ating a  machine.  He  would  not  restrict  the 
licensing  to  chaufFcurs.  but  require  owners 
who  ran  their  own  machines  to  have  a  li- 
cense,   too.      Automobiles,    he     thought. 


should  not  be  run  on  the  public  highwayi 
by  persons  who  were  not  experienced. 

R.  C.  Colier  said  the  best  cure  (or  the 
whole  trouble  was  to  build  highways 
throughout  the  island  and  conlinc  them 
to  the  use  of  automobiles  and  trolleys. 

Halstead  Scudder  offered  a  resolution 
embodying  the  views  of  the  club  to  the 
following  fffoct:  That  the  present  law 
regulating  the  speed  at  which  automobiles 
may  be  driven  be  not  disturbed,  but  that 
additional  statutes  be  enacted  providing 
that  all  operators  of  automobiles  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license;  that  a  failure  to 
comply  with  that  part  of  the  automobile 
law — Chapter  531  of  the  law>  of  1901  — 
referring  to  the  equipment  of  the  machine 
and  stopping  on  signal  be  made  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  Utth ;  that  numbers  be  substi- 
tuted for  initials,  and  that  they  be  placed 
on  the  lamps  as  well  as  on  the  ni;ichine, 
and  be  in  plain  figures. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


3ntj^| 


•'The   Commercial    Possibilities    of 
the  Electric  Vehicle." 

A  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America  on  Tuesday  evening. 
January  27,  by  Hayden  Eamcs,  of  the 
Wcstinghousc  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  Mr.  Eames  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  electric  business  automobile  had 
been  a  practical  possibility  tor  many  years; 
the  trouble  encountered  in  its  introduc- 
tion had  been  that  prospective  users  in- 
sisted upon  compliance  with  unreasonable 
specifications.  There  was  also  a  field  for 
the  motor  wagon  propelled  by  prime  mov- 
ers, and  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been 
done,  particularly  in  England,  in  the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  commercial  trans- 
porlaiion  purposes.  As  favorable  a  figure 
of  cost  as  one  penny  per  ton  mile  had 
been  obtained  in  Lancashire,  but  there 
was,  nevertheless,  a  persistent  effort  no- 
ticeable in  England  to  get  away  from 
steam.  Gasoline  as  a  motive  power  for 
commercial  vehicles  became,  of  course, 
more  promising  as  the  details  of  the  motor 
and  transmission  gear  were  worked  out  to 
greater  perfection,  and  he  thought  that 
there  was  a  large  field  for  transportation 
by  gasoline  motor  in  -districts  west  of  the 
Mississippi,   where   the  distances   arc   long. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  rapid  de- 
preciation of  storage  batteries,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  for  the  last  four 
years  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  electric  vehicle  had  exceeded 
the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  batteries. 

Mr.  Eames  suggested  a  form  of  cost 
accounting,  according  to  which  nothing 
needs  to  be  written  off  for  depreciation  of 
the  storage  battery.  The  positive  plates 
will  last  for  a  certain  time,  when  they  arc 
renewed,  and  the  negatives  arc  similarly 
renewed,  after  a  longer  period.  The  item 
of  renewals  thus  covers  the  entire  expense 
of  keeping  the  storage  battery,  as  with 
periodical  renewals  the  same  battery  will. 


ier_ 


in  a  sense,  continue  in  use  indctinitely     In 
the   case   of   one   delivery   wagon,   it   w 
stated,  the  renewals  had  amounted  to  o 
$200  per  year. 

The  diHicuUics  met  with  in  introducing 
the  electric  vehicle  for  business  purpose:s 
were  at  present  chiefly  of  a  psychological 
nature.  One  express  company.  lor  in- 
stance, objected  to  the  electric  vehicle  be- 
cause il  required  several  hours'  charging 
at  noon,  and  this  interfered  with  their 
regular  routine.  As  an  example  of  rational 
application  of  the  electric  vehicle  to  com- 
mercial purposes  the  case  oi  an  electric 
express  wagon  in  use  on  the  hilly  streets 
of  Pittsburg  was  cited.  This  wagon  had 
been  running  all  last  summer  without  being 
recharged  during  the  day,  carrying  a  load 
of  1.600  pounds  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  2.000  pounds.  During  the  winter 
months  when  the  streets  were  somctim' 
muddy  the  work  was  naturally  harder,  an* 
the  battery  had  to  be  recharged  at  noon 
for  a  period  of  about  two  hours.  Thll^l 
charging  was  effected  at  a  rate  greatly  cx*^! 
cecding  the  normal,  without  any  bad  etfects 
having  been  noticed  on  the  battery.  The 
vehicle  is  equipped  with  iron  tires,  and 
when  snow  came  they  gave,  of  course,  in- 
sufhcient  adhesion.  The  vehicle  was  then 
taken  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  special 
set  of  tires  were  shrunk  on  which  were 
provided  with  small  transverse  leeth  for 
the  rear  wheels  and  a  circumferential 
flange  fur  the  front  wheels  This  work, 
which  required  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
time,  would  have  been  strenuously  objected 
to  only  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  day 
that  the  special  tires  were  put  on.  horses 
were  being  sharpened  at  the  blacksmith 
shop  all  day  long,  and  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  horses  came  back  to  be  re- 
sharpened  the  next  day,  while  the  same 
special  tires  remained  on  the  vehicle  for 
fourteen  days.  The  absence  of  rubber 
tires  removes  one  serious  item  of  expense, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  to  use  steel  tire* 
under  all  conditions  of  weather  at  least 
three  sets  have  to  be  kept,  ice  and  snow 
requiring  each  a  special  form  of  tire  sur- 
face. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
Eames  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture. 
President  Scarritt.  of  the  A.  .\.  A.,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting. 


Pittsburg    Automobile   Club. 

.An  automobile  club  was  organized  st 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  on  January  27.  The  char- 
ter memlwrs  include  Cicorge  H.  Flinn.  H. 
P.  Maxim,  D.  N.  Seely,  W.  P.  Hilliani. 
VV.  Linford  Smith.  J.  F.  Burke.  Dr.  P.  J 
Eaton.  A.  R.  Neeb,  W  U  Elkins.  Robert 
B.  King,  Harry  Miller.  Reuben  Miller.  Jr, 
R.  A.  McDonald.  George  L.  Hailman.  J.  C 
Russell.  B.  VV.  Lewis.  Kirk  Lincoln.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Hawkins.  T.  Whitmnre,  A.  A.  Wcis- 
man.  W.  B.  Zimmerman.  W.  Casper  Cook. 
S.  B.  Hays.  W.  J.  Lewis.  J.  F.  Straub.  Dr. 
M.  J.  E.  Moore.  C  W.  Bray.  Dr.  George 
A.  Urling,  Dr.   Harry  W.  Urling.  Wilhsm 
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H.  La  Fountains  C  H.  Dickson.  O.  E. 
Vestal,  Tliomas  R.  Hartley,  J.  H.  Lindsay. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Hazlett,  J.  M.  Mashcy,  W.  H. 
Aruberger.  D.  N.  Carliii.  B.  L.  Jones,  \V. 
1^    Dixon,  Joseph   Fawcll,   C.   J.    Fleming, 

hn  Sloan.  A.  C  Magill,  S.  H.  McCibbin, 
C.    Cameron.    L.    S.    Martin,    Edward 
Knccland.   W.    P.   McVay.   W.   C.  Temple. 
Jr.,   E.  B.   Byers,   D.   H.   Hostctter.   R.   W 
Bailey,   W.    N.    Murray,   W.   A.    Heyl.   A 
Necb,    Howard   Heinz   and   A.    M.   Acklin 
The  initiation   fee  is  $5  and  the  .innual   ice 
M>  %S  for  active  members.    Motorists  out- 
ride  the   city,   but   within   a   radius   of   30 
mites,    may   become  associate,  members   by 
paying   the    initiation    fee   and   the   annual 
fee  of  $5.     A  life  membership  is  $500.     The 
membership   is   limited   to  300.     They  pro- 
I«05.e  10  erect  a  clubhouse.    Officers  to  serve 
until   May.    1904,  were  elected  as   follows: 
President.  Ocorgc  H.  Flinn ;  first  vice  pres- 
ident. J.    F.   Burke:  second  vice  president. 
W.  C  Temple;  third  vice  president,  D.  H. 

iostetter ;   secretary.   Thomas  R.  Hartley ; 

eaiurer.  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.    The  follow- 

ig   were    elected    a    board    of   governors: 
5S   I.   their   term   expiring   in    one   year, 

leade  VV.  Bailey.  W.  L.  Elkins  and  Dr.  J. 

A,  Hawkins;  Class  H,  with  term  of  two 
yeirf,  A.  R.  Neeb.  Dr.  H.  W.  Uriing  and 
George  Hailman ;  Class  HI,  term  of  three 
|cars,  E  B.  Byers,  W.  Linford  Smith  and 

B.  W.  Lewis. 


Autocar  Company.  Hugh  B.  Wick  &  Co., 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  R.  E. 
Warwick,  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Com- 
pany. Neverout  Lamp  Company,  Pitts- 
burg Reduction  Company,  Sherwin  Will- 
iams Company.  R.  E.  Dietz  Company. 
'i'uE  Horseless  Ace,  and  The  Automobile. 


The  Cleveland  Show. 

A  local  automobile   show   is  being   held 

I  this  week  at  Gray's  Armory  in   Cleveland, 

Ohio.    As  a   centre  of   the  automobile  in- 

duitry  of  the  countr>'  Cleveland  certainly 

ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  snccessful  show. 

The  following  is   a   list  of  exhibitors,   ac- 

wrding  to  Secretary  W.  F.  Sayle:  Winton 

Motor     Carnage      Comi»any,      Locomobile 

Company  of  .America,  International   Motor 

far    Company.     Waltham     Manufacturing 

'ompany,    F     B.    Stearns   &   Co.,    Fredonia 

I  Manufacturing  Company.  Kirk  Manufactur- 

'  ing  Company.  Elmore  Mfg. Company,  l^nion 

'  Automobile   Company,    Shelby    Motor    Car 

I  ^pany,    Northern    Manufacturing    Com- 

I  pJny.  Ohio  Motor  Car  Company.  Cleveland 

Automobile  and   Supply  Company,  Geneva 

J  Automobile    and    ManufactiiriuK    Company, 

lOffleral     Automobile    and     Manufacturing 

I  Company.     Oldsmobile     Company.     E.     R. 

Thomw   Motor   Company,    Post  &   Lester, 

J  National  Carbon  Company,  Diamond  Rub- 

Lkcr  Company,    Pittsburg    Reduction    Com- 

(P»ny,  International    Automobile   and   Vehi- 

Ide  Tire  Company.  D.  E.  Footc  Company, 

IJtihn  H.  Graham  &  Co.,  Kelley  Handic  Bar 

jCompany,  V'eeder  Manufacturing  Company, 

iTwenticlh    Century    Manufacturing    Com- 

ny.    B.    F.    Goodrich    Company,    Electric 

Storage    Battery    Company,    Fisk    Rubber 

nmpany.    Gray   &   Davis,   L.   J.    Mueller. 

irchmont     -Automobile     Company.     Cad- 

Aiitomobile    Company.    Electric    Vc- 

!:>any.   Hoffmann  Automofjiie  and 

il  tiring     Company,     Westinghouse 

ric     and     Manufacturing     Company. 
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LEQ15LATIVE 
in5  LEQAL.  ^ 


The  Johnson  automobile  speed  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Indiana  Senate  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Gehman  has  introduced  in  the  Dela- 
ware Legislature  an  act  to  control  the  use 
of  automobiles  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
State. 

W.  H.  Cushman.  Gallipolis.  Ohio,  has 
brought  suit  for  $3,547  against  the  Intern-i- 
tional  Motor  Car  Company.  It  involves  a 
dispute  over  the  purchase  of  two  automo- 
biles. 

A  warrant  lias  been  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  W.  L.  Stowe  for  violation  of  the  auto- 
mobile speed  law  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  but  at 
last  reports  the  constable  had  not  been  able 
to  serve  it. 

William  W.  Joliffe  has  been  awarded  a 
verdict  for  $500  agjainst  the  Washington 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  collision 
with  an  automobile  while  riding  a  bicycle. 

George    M.    Woods,    Denver.    Col.,   was 

fined  $J5  and  costs  on  January  JO  for  fast 
driving  of  an  automobile,  which  fright- 
ened two  horses  belonging  to  W.  H.  Btr- 
den.  The  animals  ran  away  and  one  ran 
into  a  barbed  wire  fence,  practically  ruin- 
ing itself.     Woods  appealed. 

In  the  case  of  C.  C.  Smith.  J.  L.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith.  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
against  Thomas  Wittmer  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  sustained  in  a  runaway  al- 
leged to  have  been  caused  hy  defendant's 
automobile,  the  jury  disagreed  after  having 
been  out  lor  twenty-tour  hours. 

Three  of  the  automobiles  of  the  Cleve- 
land Automobile  Company  were  attached 
on  January  24  as  the  result  of  a  suit  for 
damages  brought  by  Frederick  R.  Gallup, 
New  Vork,  who  declared  thai  one  of  the 
Cleveland  automobiles  ran  over  him  and 
injured  him  severely  while  he  was  at  work 
in  Madison  Square  Garden, 

Representative  Townsend  S.  Scuddor 
and  A.  R.  Shattiick.  president  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  America,  have  submitted 
to  Governor  Odcll.  of  New  York,  three 
amendments  to  the  present  automobile 
law.  One  provides  for  changing  the  speed 
requirement  of  8  miles  an  hnur  in  incorpo- 
rated villages,  and  .20  miles  an  hour  in  un- 
incurporalcd.  villages  to  8  miles  an  hour 
uithtn  I  mile  of  a  post  office.     Sign  posts 


are  to  be  placed  designating  the  distance 
to  the  post  office.  The  second  provides 
that  if  an  automobile  fails  to  stop  on  signal 
instead  of  being  liable  to  a  civil  action  to 
recover  damages  it  .shall  be  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  third  amendment  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  all  professional  chauf- 
feurs. If  a  chauffeur  violates  the  law  he 
shall  be  liable  for  suspension  on  the  first 
offense,  and  on  the  second  his  license  shall 
be  revoked. 

At  a  mectmg  of  the  Road  and  Bridge 
Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
on  January  27  the  bill  to  limit  the  speed 
of  automobiles  was  discussed.  E.  J. 
Phelps.  Minneapolis,  opposed  limiting  the 
speed  to  fifteen  miles  and  advo- 
cated twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Repre- 
sentative Shcpard  advocated  a  speed  of 
ten  miles.  The  committee  decided  to 
practically  test  the  requirements  by  taking 
an  automobile  ride  through  the  business 
section  of  St.  Paul. 

The  plant  of  the  Remington  Automo- 
bile and  Motor  Company,  Ulica.  N.  Y., 
will  be  sold  at  auction  on  February  11, 
and  the  trustee  has  been  directed  to  re- 
serve from  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
tile  motor  claimed  by  the  Ulica  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  the  bill  of  goods 
claimed  by  ihe  Garvin  Machine  Company, 
and  the  lathe  claimed  by  the  Syracuse 
Supply  Company;  also  that  all  the  per- 
sonal property  acquired  subsequently  to 
the  delivery  of  the  first  or  trust  mortgage 
be  sold  in  nne  parcel  aud  that  all  per- 
sonal property  acquired  subsequently  to 
the  delivery  nf  the  first  or  trust  mortagage 
be  sold  in  a  second  parcel. 

Rcprc*cnutive  Hill,  of  Brownfield,  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture an  order  directing  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
criaclin?  a  law  regulating  the  speed  of  au- 
lonidhiles.  On  January  27  the  committee 
htard  a  bill,  the  sponsor  of  which  is  the 
Auttmmbile  Club  of  Maine,  to  limit  the 
speed  of  automobiles  to  not  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour  on  the  country  roads,  and  8 
miles  an  hour  in  towns  and  cities.  Charles 
P.  Hatch,  of  Portland,  as  representative  of 
the  Autnmohilc  Chib,  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  establish  a  uniform  system  for  the 
Slate,  so  that  the  automobilist  in  passmg 
from  town  to  town  may  know  when  he  is 
within  his  rights.  If  (owns  and  cities  are 
left  to  make  their  own  rules,  the  automo- 
bilist might  violate  some  of  them  uninten- 
tionally, In  addition  it  Was  been  fonnd  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  small  lnwns  10  make 
rcgulaiinns  unnecessarily  severe,  and  to  en- 
force ihcm  with  harshness,  apparently  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  men  who  own 
auloiiiobiles  arc  able  to  pay.  One  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  whoever  refuses  to 
stop  his  automobile  to  permit  the  passing 
of  a  restive  horse  or  other  domestic  animal 
is  liable  to  a  fine.  The  Hon.  Harold  M. 
Scwalb  representative  from  Bath,  present- 
ed a  bill  placing  the  limit  at  15  miles  an 
hour  in  the  niral  sections. 
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718,094-  Wheel  for  Motor  Cycles. — 
Adolphc  Clement,  of  Levallois  Ferret, 
France.  January  13.  1903.  Filed  October 
13.  1902. 

The  pulley  is  constituted  by  a  metal  rim 
of  V-shapcd  cross  section.     It  is  fitted  to 


No,  719.037- 

the  rim  upon  the  one  hand  by  means  of 
small  tension  spokes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  means  of  slays  riveted  upon  (he 
pulley  rim  and  which  bear  upon  the  wheel 
spokes. 

The  tension  spokes  are  curved  upon  the 
side  of  the  pulley  rim,  and  the  extremity 
wliicli  rntcrs  the  V  portion  ol  the  pulley 
is  riveted  to  firmly  connect  the  pulley  rim 
and  the  spokes.  The  opposite  extremity 
of  this  tension  spoke  is  connected  to  the 
wheel  rim  by  means  of  a  nipple  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  spokes  of  bi- 
cycles. 

The  stays,  riveted  upon  llie  pulley  rim. 
are  of  the  form  of  small  horizontal  pillars, 
the  head  <if  which  is  enlarged  and  presents 
a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  wheel 
spoke,  opposite  to  which  it  is  situated.  In 
this  manner  it  is  rendered  impossible  for 
the  stay  to  become  displaced  with  respect 
to  the  wheel  spoke,  and  an  invariable  posi- 
tion is  imparted  to  ihc  pulley  rim  with  re- 
spect to  the  bicycle  wheel. 

718.J13.  Motor  Vehicle.— William  Nor- 
ris.  of  Preston.  EnKlanrl.  Jannary  13,  IQ03. 
Filed  July  22,   ryoj. 


In  a  steam  truck  the  boiler  is  mounted  in 
a  po.sition  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  under- 
frame  so  that  there  is  a  space  immediate- 
ly ia  front  of  the  same  and  between  it  and 


pressed  against  the  intermediate  friction 
wheel  by  a  spring,  while  a  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor on  the  generator  shaft  forces  this 
small  wheel  outwardly  against  the  pressure 


the  bufFcr  beam  of  the  vehicle.  The  bunker, 
or  coal  storage  space,  is  formed  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  vehicle,  enclosing  such 
space  with  a  guard  frame  for  tlie  purpose 
of  insurmg  that  the  particular  member 
upon  the  carriage  adjacent  10  the  extreme 
end  of  the  frame  shall  be  that  which  can 
receive  no  injury  such  as  would  impair  the 
working  of  the  vehicle  in  the  event  of  a 
collision  or  violent  contact  being  made 
against  the  buffer  blocks.  This  places  the 
boiler  in  the  least  dangerous  position  and 
leaves  rcKmi  for  a  driver's  seal,  steering 
wheel,  and  controlling  lever  at  one  side  of 
the  boiler,  giving  the  driver  an  unobstructed 
view  ahead. 

7*9,037-  Speed  Regulator  for  Generators. 
— George  J.  PelstrinK,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Henry  (j.  PcUtnng.  of  Covington,  Ky. 
J.inti.iry  ^7.  1903.     Filed  Septeniber  2.  1902. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  speed  gover- 
nor for  spark  generator*.  The  generator 
is  driven  from  the  engine  through  an  inter- 
mediate fricticm  wheel.  This  friction  wheel 
has  a  central  circumferential  friction  sur- 
face engaging  with  the  flywheel  rim,  and 
beveled  circumferential  friction  surfaces  en- 
gaging with  similarly  beveled  friction  sur- 
faces of  two  small  wheels  »»n  the  generator 
shaft.  The  outer  une  of  these  two  wheels 
i>  free  to  slide  on  the  shaft  and  is  normally 


of  the  spring  when  the  speed  exceeds  that 
to  which  the  spring  has  been  adjusted, 
thus  interrupting  driving  connections. 


719.0J3.  Vehicle  Wheel.— Charles  Miller. 
Hinghamton,  N,  V.  January  27.  1903. 
Filed  December   T3,  1901. 

719.293.  Tire.— Edward  A.  Arcouei.  Qii- 
cago.  III.    January  27.     Filed  April  2.  1901. 

7»9.3i5  Storage  Battery.— Claude  H. 
Everett.  Atlanta,  Ga.  January  27.  1903. 
Filed  July  8.  1901. 

719.326.  Cooling  Means  for  Explosive 
Fngines.— Herman  Gross.  Lafayette.  Ind 
January  Z7,  1903.    Filed  November  14.  1902. 

719.329.  Vehicle  Tire  Fastener. — Jaqucs 
C.  Haines.  Chicago,  III.  January  27.  1903. 
Filed   May   19,   1902. 


* 


R_OADSTER 

W03  Model-Ga^otme-^950. 

8  nil  1     UflDCC  DIIWCD  ^^  ^'^"^  command  and 
rULlj    nUIIOC   rUnCK  only  one  lever  to  Rct  it 
BVKEY  TAKT  THK  BKST.  kVKFtV  I'AHT  ACCKSSIBLK.  9lTI'LKit  THAT  BrPPLES. 
ALL  O?'  fl(K>l>  FOB   STOIUGC.      AKTILLKKY    >VOon  WUKKKS.    S  mCH  TIRES. 
*'  ROAD8TKR**  of  Flint.    No  experiment,  but  »  full  ^rowo  Automobile. 
8HK*Ll«    GKT    THKRK   AND    COME    BACK, 
TOO.    FOK    KlIK    HAS    POVTRR   T<l    BUBN. 
One  of  the  fineM,  with  her  eiRhtem  coats  of  pnint  and  evcr>'thing  lo  ntateh- 

She's  a  gient  lavontc  with  the  physicians. 
Sm  her  ftt  the  ■!«&  ofthi*  ^*Romdat«r/*  Space  81  Opirolt,  fiO  !■  Abb«x,  Chlca^. 

Youma  ^on  tmb  roao, 
P   S.     In  wriiin(E  plea^tr  meution  that  you  saw  u%  in  The  Horseless  Age. 
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The  Status  of   the  American 
Automobile. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  American  automobile  was  considera- 
bly less  pronounced  after  the  recent  New 
York  Show  than  after  the  New  York- 
Boston  Endurance  Contest  last  fall.  At 
the  recent  discussion  at  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  for  instance,  all  the 
speakers^  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
took  the  standpoint  that  Continental 
European  automobile  manufacturers  were 
in  advance  of  our  own.  A  certain  Ger- 
man machine  particularly  was  held  up  as 
the  present  acme  of  perfection  in  auto- 
mobile construction,  and  as  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  particular  machine  seem  to 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  orders 
one  gentleman  reasoned  that  if  a  machine 
of  the  same  quality  could  be  produced  in 
this  country  and  the  tariff  duty,  transpor- 
tation charges  and  agents'  profits  be 
saved,  the  company  which  put  such  a  ma- 
chine upon  the  market  certainly  would  have 
rosy  prospects.  The  conditions  would  be 
improved  still  further  by  the  general  ac- 
knowledged superiority  of  American  man- 
ufacturing methods,  which  would  enable 
the  cost  of  production  to  be  cut  down. 

Most  comparisons  between  the  relative 
state  of  advancement  of  the  industry  in 
this  country  and  abroad  are  at  fault  in 
that  a  proper  basis  for  comparison  is  lack- 
ing. It  is  overlooked  that  the  American 
and  European  manufacturers  do  not  pro- 
duce for  the  same  public.  There  arc  cer- 
tain differences  in  the  conditions  which 
must  guide  the  manufacturers  here  and 
abroad  in  their  policy  and  determine  the 
designs  of  vehicles.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
difference  in  roads,  which  is  sometimes 
mentioned  by  superficial  observers  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  successful  incorporation  of 
French  ideas  in  the  design  of  American 
vehicles  and  to  the  success  of  French 
vehicles  in  this  country.  Road  condi- 
tions  may   somewhat    affect    the    practica- 


bility of  running  gear  designs,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  sparking  plug  that  will 
spark  efficiently  and  regularly  on  a  smooth 
road  will  do  the  same  on  a  rough  road, 
and  a  carburetor  that  will  maintain  con- 
stancy of  mixture  proportions  for  all  me- 
teorological variations  in  France  will  also 
be  independent  of  the  weather  in  the 
United  States. 

The  chief  difference  to  be  counted  with 
is  one  relating  to  social  conditions.  Those 
who  have  lived  in  Continental  Europe  are 
aware  that  the  middle  classes  over  there, 
the  so  called  petite  bourgeoisie,  are  much 
less  free  with  their  money  than  people  of 
about  the  same  income  in  the  United 
States.  They  spend  it  in  lines  cstabUshed 
by  tradition  and  become  less  easily  inter- 
ested in  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  An 
American  business  man  who  has  resided 
in  Paris  for  many  years  stated  the  case 
very  pointedly  in  a  recent  letter,  in  which 
he  said:  "The  Frenchman  will  turn  over 
the  coin  in  his  pocket  many  a  time  before 
he  parts  with  it,  but  the  American  is  not 
happy  unless  he  can  spend  his  money." 

It  is  therefore  only  among  the  upper 
classes  that  the  European  manufacturer  of 
automobiles  can  find  an  extensive  market 
for  his  product,  and  the  result  of  this 
condition  is  that  all  the  more  capable 
manufacturers  in  Europe  are  catering  to 
the  wants  of  the  extremely  wealthy, 
knowing  that  among  them  they  will  find  a 
certain  though  limited  market,  and  that 
this  market  will  admit  of  comparatively 
large  profits. 

The  social  conditions  affecting  the  in- 
troduction of  the  automobile  are  much 
more  favorable  in  the  United  States,  as 
much  larger  classes  can  be  interested  in  it 
at  present  as  a  conveyance  for  both  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.  Up  to  this  lime  all  the 
manufacturers  who  have  done  consider:^- 
ble  business  have  pursued  the  policy  of 
selling  a  vehicle  of  certain  capabilities  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with 
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the  material  and  workmanship  put  into  it 
— that  is,  giving  the  most  for  the  money— 
rather  than  trying  to  establish  a  name 
for  unsurpassed  quality  of  their  vehicles 
regardless  of  cost. 

When  the  relative  state  of  advance- 
ment of  the  art  in  Europe  and  America 
is  to  be  compared  the  price  of  the  ve- 
hicles should  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. The  prices  of  touring  cars  built  by 
the  older  and  best  known  French  makers 
— that  is,  the  price  asked  abroad — is  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  price  asked  for  cars 
of  similar  power  built  by  some  of  the 
older  American  manufacturers.  Now  if 
these  American  manufacturers  were  to 
double  their  prices  they  certainly  could 
add  to  their  machines  many  refinements 
and  improve  their  finish  and  the  cars  gen- 
erally in  a  number  of  ways.  The  question 
is,  Would  it  be  a  good  poHcy  to  do  this? 
Firms  entering  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles generally  do  so  with  the  object  of 
making  money  and  not  for  the  satisfaction 
of  turning  out  the  highest  grade  or  most 
expensive  machine  possible.  There  will 
always  be  a  class  which  will  want  what  is 
nominally  the  best  vehicle  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  but  this  class  is 
small,  and  while  at  present  the  firms 
which  have  the  reputation  of  producing 
the  very  highest  grade  of  vehicles  may  do 
a  flourishing  business,  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  car  is  likely  to  fall  off  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  as  more  firms  enter  the 
field. 

Those  firms  which  work  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  the  public  a  good  service- 
able car  at  a  reasonable  price  are  likely  to 
build  up  their  business  on  a  more  sub- 
stantial foundation;  for  the  possible  field 
for  a  really  useful  and  reliable  car  is  al- 
most unlimited,  and  the  demand  for  such 
machines  should  be  no  more  dependent 
upon  the  sway  of  fashion  than  the  demand 
for  horses  is  at  present.  Looked  at  from 
this  standpoint — that  is,  the  quality  of 
machine  that  may  be  obtained  at  a  certain 
limited  price — there  is  no  question  that  the 
American    manufacturers    are    even    now 

ahead  of  their   foreign  rivals. 


Thd  Gordon   Bennett  Cup  Race. 

Never  before  has  so  much  been  written 
in  either  the  daily  or  trade  press  regard- 
ing the  preparations  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett cup  race,  as  this  year.  Last  year 
fhe  whole  affair  was  practically  swallowed 
up  in  the  Paris-Vienna  race  and  only 
elicited  separate  notice  after  it  had  passed 


and  it  had  become  known  that  the  cup 
had  been  wrested  from  the  French  by  one 
of  the  English  competitors.  The  cause 
of  all  the  discussion  this  time  is  the  diffi- 
culty the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  meeting  in  finding  a 
suitable  course  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  tlie  cup  contest  rules,  and  the  further 
difficulty  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  in  ob- 
taining governmental  sanction  for  the 
race  after  a  suitable  course  has  been 
found. 

It  seems  to  have  been  practically  decid- 
ed tliat  Ireland  offers  the  best  opportuni- 
ties to  find  a  suitable  course,  as  far  as 
British  territory  is  concerned.  Explora- 
tion tours  per  automobile  have  been  made 
on  the  island  by  a  number  of  leading 
members  of  the  Automobile  Club,  and  a 
closed  course  about  150  kilometres  in 
length  has  been  selected  and  recommend- 
ed for  the  race.  Meanwhile  the  club  is 
making  every  effort  to  favorably  in- 
fluence members  of  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  the  race  and  a  circular  letter  has 
been  addressed  by  the  president  of  the 
club  to  all  the  members  of  Parliament 
representing  Irish  constituents,  asking* 
them  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  that  a  bill 
may  be  passed  which  would  permit  of 
holding  the  race  in  Ireland,  provided  that 
proper  measures  are  taken  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  public,  and  support  the 
measure  when  it  comes  before  Parliament. 
To  this  circular,  we  are  informed,  nearly 
all  the  Irish  members  have  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  club  is  further  endeavoring  to  fa- 
vorably influence  public  opinion,  and 
among  the  arguments  advanced  as  to  how 
Great  Britain  would  benefit  from  the  cup 
race  being  held  on  British  soil  we  find  the 
following  in  the  Club  Journal,  the  perti- 
nence of  which  may  be  open  to  doubt: 

"If  a  number  of  people  were  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  introduce  cocoanuts  in- 
stead 01  moat  as  the  staple  food  ot  the 
people  of  this  country,  could  they  wish  for 
any  better  advertisement  than  a  competi- 
tion to  be  held  in  this  country  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  to  which  of  four  big  countries 
would  place  on  a  table  at  a  certain  spot 
the  biggest  and  best  cocoanut?  If  the 
cocoanut  traders  knew  that  if  the  compe- 
tion  were  held  in  this  country  the  news- 
papers would  be  full  of  it  for  weeks  be- 
forehand, that  it  would  be  attended  by 
thousands  of  people,  that  it  would  attract 
attention  to  cocoanuts  from   people   who 


had  never  thought  of  eating  them  before, 
surely  they  would  use  every  effort  to  se- 
cure so  valuable  an  advertisement  of  their 
wares." 

France  has  shown  itself  to  be  quite 
eager  to  see  the  race  run  off  on  its  own 
soil,  and  it  has  been  intimated  there  that  all 
efforts  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  holding  the  race  in  British  terri- 
tory are  bound  to  prove  fruitless,  and  the 
English  are  simply  trying  to  prevent  the 
race  from  being  held  in  France. 


Double  Acting  Brakes. 

We  cannot  agree  with  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Bickford.  in  another  column,  in 
which  he  claims  that  band  brakes  having 
the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  band  fastened 
to  lever  arms  of  equal  length  cannot 
properly  be  called  double  acting  brakes. 
His  reasoning  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
pressure  of  application  of  the  friction  be- 
tween band  and  wheel  is  correct.  With  a 
brake  of  the  type  referred  to  the  friction 
between  band  and  wheel  has  no  effect 
upon  the  average  tension  on  the  band 
for  either  direction  of  motion,  provided 
the  brake  is  adjusted  correctly.  The  pres- 
sure of  application  of  the  band  depends 
only  on  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  operating  device  by  the  driver. 
With  a  good  size  drum  on  the  counter- 
shaft and  a  proper  reduction  of  motion 
from  the  point  of  application  of  the 
driver's  effort  to  the  ends  of  the  band 
such  a  •  brake  can  undoubtedly  be  made 
strong  enough  to  slide  the  wheels.  This 
particular  form  of  band  brake  needs  close 
adjustment,  which  is  a  disadvantage,  but 
it  is  less  liable  to  drag  on  the  brake  drum 
when  not  in  use  than  some  other  forms  ^ 
hand  brakes. 


The  N.  A.  A.  11.  and  the  Proposed 
Commercial  Vehicle  Trials. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  that  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile  Manufacturers  at  its  recent 
meeting  disapproved  of  a  trial  of  com- 
mercial goods  vehicles  being  held  in  the 
spring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America.  The  reasons  for 
this  decision  of  the  association  seem  hard 
to  find,  especially  since  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  adopted 
the  decision  are  representatives  of  firm 
which  a  short  time  ago  were'r^orted 
having  indorsed  the  plan  of  holdiiig  sock 
trials.    The  majority  oi  the  intereits  re^ 


^Bficnted   by    the    N,   A.   A.    M.    may   liavc 
^Bbihmg  to  do  with   business  automobiles 
at  present  and  may  therefore  not  feel  any 
ed  for  such  a  contest,  but  is  it  not  right 
ad  proper  that  all  the  interests  connected 
with  the  automobile  nuovcmcnt  should  be 
given     the     advantage     ot     the     publicity 
which  only  a  public  trial  can  afford?   Afew 
of  the  manufacturers  of  delivery  wagons  and 
|bu<^k&  ^rc  to  all  appearances  well  supplied 
^hth  orders,  but  others  who  are  just  be- 
^Bbaning  the  manufacture  in  quantities  are 
Hpeeling    with    the    diHiculties    always    en- 
IBountered  in   starting   in  a  new  branch   of 
industry.     The    business   automobile    may 
properly  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 
and  a  series  of  practical  trials  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  much  to  advance  its 
cause.     Of  course,   that  the   committee   of 
^ifae  N.  A.  A.  M.  disapproves  of  the  con- 
^ferst  does  not  entirely  bar  it.  but  will  cer- 
"tainly  have   a   discouraging   eflfect  on   the 
^^  organizers.     It   would   be   quite   desirable 
^bat  the  committee  state  what  caused  it  to 
~  take  this  stand  against  such  trials. 

^h         Some  Notes  on  Brakes. 

■  By  J.  V.  S.  BicKFOBD. 

^f  The  brakes  on  the  various  cars  shown  at 
the  recent   shows    in    England    prove   that 
there  is  a  tendency  to   standardization  in 
[this  matter.     Almost  every  car  nowaday.^ 
ihas  the  same  brake  arrangements,  differing 
tonly  m  details.    Thus,  the  foot  brake  oper- 
ates a  band  on  one  of  the  gear  shafts,  while 
the  side  brake  wears  a  pair  of  bands  on  the 
.brake  drimis  ot  the  back  wheels.    The  most 
Inotewonhy  pomt  of  difference  is  in  the  lal- 
Ijcr    .Mmost  all  the  better  cars  have  adopt- 
ed the  plan,  first  introduced,   I  believe,  by 
Fanhard,    of    making    the    pull    on    both 
bake*  equal.     The   manufacturers   of   the 
[thcaper  cars,  however,  are  content  to  allow 
Uler*  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the 
cannot  be  recommended.     This  equal- 
rtion  is  done  as  follows  (Fig.  i): 
L  is  the  tube  on  which  the  brake  handle 
•  Mounted  and  which  also  carries  the  two 
l*hort  levers    B,   which   tighten    the   brake 
[wir«  C.    These  wires  He  over  wooden  piU 
[loirs  D,  and  after  passing  over  this  pillow 
llbe  wire    rope    C    is    carried   down   and 
llhrijuffh  a  wooden  thimble  E  set  in  the  tml 
l^fthc  brake  tube.     It  then  passes  through 
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the  tube  to  the  other  side  of  the  car  and 
up  over  t-he  other  brake  lever,  and  so  to  the 
brake  gear  behind.  By  this  means  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  tension  must  be  equal  on 
both  brakes  within  a  small  amount.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  wires  are 
said  to  wear  rather  badly,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  steel  wire  is 
most  nasty  stuff  to  deal  with.  It  is  so 
springy  that  the  moment  the  end  wrapping 
is  undone  it  all  comes  unwound,  and  when 
you  come  to  do  it  up  every  strand  is  like 
a  needle  and  pricks  as  badly. 

There  arc  other  plans  of  equalizing  the 
strain  of  the  brake  wires,  one  of  which  was 
recently  published  and  is  as  follows  (Fig. 
2);  On  the  top  of  the  short  brake  levers 
A  A  are  mounted  two  bell  crank  levers 
placed  horizontally.  The  arms  B  B  of 
these  levers  are  connected  together  by  an 
adjustable  rod  across  the  car.  while  the 
arms  C  C  are  connected  to  the  brakes.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  equalizes  the  strain 
on  the  two  brakes.  The  objection  to  the 
apparatus  is  that  if  one  brake  wears  con- 
siderably more  than  the  other  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  take  up  all  the  wear  with  one  rod 
only,  as  it  would  throw  the  bell  cranks  too 
far  out  of  truth.  Two  adjustments  have 
therefore  to  be  made. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
leading literature  about  what  is  and  what 
is  not  a  double  acting  brake. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  single  acting  brake,  and 
for  operation  in  one  direction  this  is  a  most 
powerful  device,  while  for  the  other  direc- 
tion its  stopping  power  is  practically  nil. 
Fig.  4  shows  what  is  often  called  a  double 
acting  brake,  but  which  is  nothing  of  the 
sort,  unless  equal  inefficiency  in  both  di- 
rections is  to  be  called  double  action.  The 
reason  why  the  single  acting  brake  will  not 
stop  the  machinery  when  reversed  is  as 
follows;  When  a  band  brake  is  put  on  the 
tendency  of  the  wheel  is  to  carry  it  rountl 
with  it.  This  increases  the  tension  at  the 
end,  and  the  increased  tension  causes  more 
friction,  which  again  reacts  on  the  tension. 
so  that  the  effect  is,  so  to  speak,  cumula- 


Fig.  I. 
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tive.  All  this  accumulated  eflfect  acts  on 
the  other  end  of  the  brake  band  at  B, 
which  is  a  fixed  point.  The  tension  on  B 
may  be  found  from  a  table  in  Worby 
Beaumont's  book  on  motors.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  if  i  pound  tension  is  ap- 
plied at  A  the  tension  at  B  will  probably 
be  3  pounds  or  more,  but  the  only  resist- 
ance to  the  hand  lever  which  applies  the 
brake  will  be  that  due  to  the  i  pound  at  A. 
But  if  now,  instead  of  attaching  B  to  a 
fixed  point,  wc  attach  it  to  the  other  side 
ol  the  short  lever  A,  as  at  C,  Fig  4,  it  will 


Fig.  4. 

at  once  be  seen  that  the  tension  due  to  B 
will  tend  to  slack  off  the  brake,  and  the 
hand  lever  has  to  resist  the  combined  effect. 
In  consequence  the  brake  does  not  act 
strongly  cither  way. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  true  double  action  brake, 
such  as  is  littcd  to  almost  all  the  best  cars 
now  built  in  Europe.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  brake  ring  is  surrounded  by  the  band, 
but  the  band  is  held  in  its  middle  part  by 
a  radius  rod  A  starting  from  somewhere 
near  the  same  part  of  the  car  frame  as  the 
radius   rods   of   the   back    axle.       By   this 
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Fig.  6. 

means  the  position  of  the  point  6  does  not 
raty  with  the  springing  of  the  car.  The 
brake  power  is  differently  applied  in  dif- 
ferent cars,  but  a  useful  form  is  shown  in 
the  sketch  Fig.  5. 

In  one  case,  which  came  under  my  no- 
tice some  time  since,  the  two  parts  of  the 
rear  band  brake  were  brought  together,  as 
iUdstrated  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  6.  In  this 
case  the  brake  rod  terminates  in  a  short 
length  of  cycle  chain  A,  which  passes  over 
a  small  pulley  B  attached  to  the  rear  half 
of  the  brake  ring  at  C,  and  then  passes 
forward  and  is  fixed  to  the  front  half.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  pull  on  the  brake  rod 
will  bring  the  ends  of  the  brake  band  to- 
gether. In  both  the  cases  illustrated  the 
pttll  on  the  rear  half  of  the  brake  will  be 
greater  than  that  on  the  front  half. 

Another  method  of  equalizing  the 
strains  on  the  two  brake  rods  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  7.  Here  A  is  the  end  of  the  brake 
cross  rod,  to  the  opposite  ends  of  which 
are  secured  the  two  short  levers  B  C, 
which  tighten  the  brake  rods  themselves. 
Of  course  the  brake  handle  is  also  keyed 
to  the  rod  A.  Each  of  the  short  levers 
6  C  carry  at  their  upper  ends  small  pul- 
leys or  smooth  pegs,  over  which  pass  the 
short  cycle  chains  in  which  the  brake  rods 
D  terminate.  These  chains  then  pass 
down  and  are  wound  round  a  barrel  on  a 
second  cross  rod  parallel  to  the  rod  A. 
If  preferred  the  rod  A  might  be  hollow. 
and  the  other  rod  E  might  then  pass 
through  it.  The  chains  on  opposite  sides 
are  wound  in  the  reverse  directions  round 
the  barrels  E  F.  as  shown.  It  will  now 
be  clear  that  if  the  rod  D  is  tightened  by 
the  movement  of  the  pulley  G  the  chain 
will  tend  to  turn  the  barrel  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow.  This  will  tighten  the  other 
chain,  and  in  this  way  the  strain  will  be 
equalized.     Cycle  chains  of  this   sort  are 


both  cheap  and  strong,  and  are  not  liable 
to  excessive  wear.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
screw  lanyard  to  take  up  the  wear  in  the 
brakes.  This  could  be  done  in  the  rod  D. 
Care  should  also  always  be  taken  in  fit- 
ting these  brakes  that  a  spring  is  intro- 
duced somewhere  Which  will  effectually 
slacken  them  when  the  pressure  is  taken 
off  the  brake  lever,  or  they  are  apt  to  go 
on  of  themselves. 


Some    Considerations    Relating    to 

Skidding  Due  to  Cliangins  the 

Direction  of  /lotion. 

By  E.  J.  Stoddard. 

Whether  or  not  the  saying  "Science  is 
measurement"  is  to  be  universally  applied, 
it  would  seem  that  the  sincere  engineer 
would  hardly  feel  satisfied  that  he  was 
master  of  a  subject  tmtil  he  could  quanti- 
tatively predict  results. 

The  writer  will  attempt  to  partly  outline 
the  subject  of  the  above  title,  premising 
once  for  all  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 


free  to  turn  about  its  axle^S.  Suppose  we 
draw  it  from  position  i  to  position  a  in  the 
line  of  its  axle.  It  will  slide  along  its  road- 
bed without  turning,  resisting  the  motion 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
coefficient  of  friction  and  weight. 

Let  us  suppose  the  weight  upon  the  wheel 
to  be  200  pounds  and  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion .5.  The  resistance  to  motion  would 
then  be  200  X  .5  =  100  potmds.  If  the  dis- 
tance D  from  the  first  to  the  second  posi- 
tion of  the  wheel  is  10  feet,  the  work  done 
would  be  100  X  10  =  1,000  foot-pounds. 
Now  suppose  the  wheel  turned  at  an  angle 
to  the  line  of  motion^  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  that  it  is.  again  drawn 
over  the  same  course;  it  will  now  both 
slide  and  roll,  as  does  the  record  making 
wheel  of  a  polar  planimeter.  Draw  a 
straight  line  S  c  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  in  its  plane  of  rotation,  and  a  per- 
pendicular line  c  s  from  the  line  S  c  to  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  in  its  second  position. 
In  changing  its  position,  the  wheel  will 
have  rolled  a  distance  S  c  and  slid  a  dis- 
tance c  s.    If  we  represent  the  angle  the 


^^^ 


**-. , 


r 


.,ji -. 


*^i 


/V 


t?::::^ 


•^. 
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verify  all  the  results  by  laccurate  experi- 
ments. Let  us  take  for  illustrative  exam- 
ples an  automobile  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
and  suppose,  for  simplicity,  its  weight 
evenly  distributed  in  a  rectangle  6  feet  long 
and  2^  feet  wide,  so  that  its  centre  of  mass 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  figure  when  shown 
in  plan. 

ACTION  OF  THE   WHEELS    UPON   THE   ROADBED. 

Fig.  I  shows  diagrammatically  such  a 
vehicle  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  been 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  the 
rate  of  30  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  over 
20  miles  per  hour,  when  the  front  wheels 
are  turned  by  the  steering  apparatus.  The 
ineilia  of  the  carriage  tends  to  carry  it  right 
afong  in  the  same  line  as  before,  which  may 
bring  a  force  upon  the  front  wheels  acting 
in  a  direction  which  makes  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  wheels,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  i. 

■  Now  Ipt  us  consider  the  action  between 
the  ground  and  wheel  under  these  condi- 
tions.   Let  a  b.  Fig.  2,  represent  a  wheel 


plane  of  rotation  makes  with  the  line  of 
motion  by  A,  the  distance  c  s  will  be  D  sin 
A,  and  the  work  done  in  moving  the 
wheel  from  the  first  to  the  second  position 
(neglecting  rolling  friction)  will  be  W  / 
D  sin  A  instead  of  W  /  D,  as  in  the  first 
case;  or  if  A  is  30',  W=:aoo,  f—  .5,  and 
D  =  10.  we  would  have  200  (.5)  (10)  {^) 
=  500  foot-pounds,  or  half  of  what  it  was 
before.  The  ratio  of  th^  work  in  the  sec- 
ond to  the  work  in  the  first  case  is 


W/DsinA 
W/D 


«  sin  A. 


Now  the  wheel  has  moved  the  same  dis- 
tance in  both  cases;  it  therefore  follows 
that  the  force  necessary  to  move  it  in  tbe 
second  case  is  less  than  in  the  first  case  in 
the  ratio  of  the  work  in  the  two  cases.  It 
takes  the  same  force  in  both  cases  to  mate 
the  wheel  slide,  but  in  the  second  case  tbe 
wheel  acts  as  a  wedge  or  inclined  plane  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  roadbed  ' 
The  truth  of  the  abov«  principle^  jamf  be 


rouglily   verified    by    the    following    simple 
and  easily  adjusted  apparatus: 

Obtain    a   toy  automobile   having   rubber 
tires  and  weighing  about  2  pounds,  such  as 
are  on  sale  in  the  market  for  about  $i.    Fix 
one  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses  at  the  cen- 
tre and  edge  of  a  large  drawing  board,  as 
at  A,  Fig.  3.     Now  tie  a  string  toward  one 
end  of  the  toy,  say  at  B.  pass  it  around 
tlie  compasses  and  back,  and  tie  the  other 
end    toward    the    other    end    of    the    toy, 
say    at    C.      Fasten    a    looped    string    D. 
so   that   it   may  be  used   to  draw  the  toy 
alctfig.     By    adjusting    the    lengths    of    the 
strands  B  A  and  A  C,  the  toy  may  be  held 
at  any  angle  to  its  line  of  movement,  and 
the  force  necessary-  lo  draw  it  may  be  meas- 
ured by  a  small  spring  scale  E.     It  will  be 
found   that   tlic   force  necessary   to   produce 
motion  is  roughly  inversely  proportional  to 
the  angle  between   the  line  of  motion  and 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  wheels.     It  will 
ftl^  be  noticed  that  although  with  a  small 
uigle  but   little   force   is  applied,   still   the 
Umdcncy   to   upset   is   quite  as   great,   indi- 
cating that  the  force  necessary  to  slide  the 
tire  is  the  same. 

VELOCITY  OF  TURNING. 

Returning  now  to  Fig.  i,  if  the  vehicle 
continued  m  ihe  same  straight  line  it  would 
go  a  distance  A  B  =^  V,  or  in  the  sup- 
posed case  30  feet  in  one  second.  If  it 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  rota- 
tion o\  the  front  wheels,  these  wheels  would 
j[0  a  distance  A  C  =r  V  ^  30  feet.  That 
is.  the  front  of  the  vehicle  would  be  forced 
otti  of  its  line  of  motion  with  a  velocity 
V  tin  A  feel  per  second,  A  being  the  angle 
at  which  the  wheels  are  turned. 

Tliis  velocity  once  established  is  con- 
Imaous,  because  as  the  front  wheels  move 
laterally  they  carr>*  the  front  of  the  vehicle 
wiih  them,  turning  the  vehicle  about  a 
point  a  and  continually  increasing  their 
wglf  with  the  original  line  of  movement. 
thoHjth  maintaining  a  constant  angle  with 
ihf  instantaneous  line  of  motion.  The 
inpilar  velocity  with  which  the  vehicle  is 
lamtd  is 

Vsin  A 


B 


radians  per  second, 


in  which  B  is  the  wheel  base  or  disianot* 
l^ftHTcn  the  axles.  The  lime  it  would  lake 
tKe  rehicic  lo  traverse  an  entire  circle 
would  be 

3ir  B 


a  ic 


V  sin  A 


seconds. 


Vain  A 
B 

Tlif  circumference  of  such  a  circle  would 
he 

2  rB  2>r  B 

V  sin  A      ^  hin  A 

*o^  Its  radius  would  be 

a  IT  B  B 

sin  A         sin  A 

m 

Some    of    the    above    formula:    may    he 

forighly  verified   by   the  above   mentioned 

I  ttiodel  or  toy.  as.  for  instance,  by  setting 

lliie  wheels  at  a  certain  angle  and  observ- 
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ing  the   radius   of   the   circle   in   which   it 
tutns. 

In  the  supposed  case.  B  =  6  feet.  Sap 
p(,  se  the  wheels  to  be  turned  to  an  angle 
of  10°.  of  which  the  sine  is  about  .174.  It 
would  take 

2*' 6  37.7  J 
—    -—  ^7.22  seconds 

30  (.174)  5-32 

lo  complete  the  circle,  and  the  radius  of 
the  circle  would  be 

7^-34.5  feet. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  velocity  is 
that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vehicle; 
that  the  outside  wheel  would  have  a  little 
greater  and  the  inside  wheel  a  little  smaller 
velocity;  that  the  outside  wheel  would  have 
a  less  angle  than  the  inside  one.  so  that 
the  products  of  the  angles  and  velocities 
would  be  the  same,  and  that  therefore  in 
.'strictness  the  average  angle  should  be 
taken  for  the  value  of  A.  The  sines  of  the 
angles  of  the  two  wheels  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  circles  in  which  they  are 
TTic  ving. 

FORCES  CREATED. 

It  is  not  velocity,  but  the  rate  of  change 
of  velocity  that  measures  ihc  forces  brought 
into  play.     So  in  the  present  case,  so  far 
as  the  turning  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
the  angle  of  the    front   wheels  which  cre- 
ates the  force,  but  the  rate  of  change  of 
such  angle.    There  is,  of  course,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  when  the  vehicle  is  turning 
III  a  steady  rate  that  comes  from  the  inertia 
of  translation,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
sider this  at  present,  but  to  confine  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  forces  which  arise 
sclely  from  the  creation  of  angular  velocity 
or  angular  acceleration, 
.As  the  angular  velocity  is 
Vsinji. 
B~ 
and  as  the  acceleration  is  the  rate  at  which 
velocity  is  generated,  the  latter  would  be 
Vsin  A 
B  /      ' 
where  t  is  the  time  in  seconds  in  which  the 
velocity    is   generated.       As   the    torque    is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  angular  accel- 
eration and  the   rotational  inertia    I   (see 
"Dynamics     of     Rotation."     Worthington, 
Longmans   &   Co.,  page   17),    the    torque 
T  would  be 

I  Vsin  A 
B/ 
and  the  force  F  exerted  would  be 
I  V  sin  A 


F  — - 


B3^ 


The  rotational  inertia  of  a  rectangular 
figure  about  its  centre  is  one-third  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  perpendicular  axes, 
nuiliiph'ed  by  its  mass. 

In  the  case  supposed  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  I, 


TOGO  —  i ^ ~  1000 


(?)>f.')' 

-^  ["L^  -(.  3I  1000  =:=  {.J  ao8  -H  3]  loo 
=  5520.8  pound  mm  square  foot  uuits. 


But  we  want  the  rotational  inertia  about 
the  parallel  axis  at  a,  which  we  know  to 
be  that  about  the  centre  of  the  figure  plus 
the  product  of  the  square  of  distance  (3 
feet  in  this  case),  between  the  two  axes 
and  the  entire  mass,  or  (3)*  1000  =  9000, 
so  that  the  total  rotational  inertia  about 
the  point  a  is  gooo  -f  352i  =  12,521  pound 
=  square  foot  units. 

Suppose  -the  wheels  to  be  turned  to  an 
angle  of  ii-S'-j-,  the  sine  of  which  angle  is 
.2,  in  half  a  second.  Wc  have  B  =  6,  V  = 
30.  sine  A  =  .2,  I  =  12,521,  and  t  =  ^. 
Substituting  we  have 

—       12,521  (30)  .2  ,  . 

T 6(ii) "'^*'  ^'^  =  25.042  sla 


32 


ical  foot  poundals. 


^  782 . 5  statical  foot  pounds. 


Dividing  by  the  radius  at  which  the  force 

acts,  or  substituting  in  the  equation  for  F, 

we  have 

782.5  , 

— ^  -  ^  130.4  pounds. 
o 

The  final  angular  velocity  is 


Fig.  3. 

V  sin  A       ^o  r  2)  ,.  , 
= ;^ — - —  —  I  radian  per  second,  or 

6  linear   feet.    The  initial  velocity  is  o»  and 
the  average  velocity 
6-t-  o 


■  2  radians  per  second, 


^  3  feel  per  second » 

and  as  this  has  been  acting  for  half  a  sec- 
ond  it   has  moved   the  end  of  the  carriage 
3X  3^  =  1.5  foot. 
The  angular  acceleration  is 

V  sin  A 30  ( .  2 ) 

b7~        6  X  ^  ■ 

or  12  linear  feet.  The  acceleration 
of  the  centre  of  mass  at  half  the 
radius  would  be  6  linear  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Now.  as  it  takes  one  poundal  of  force 
to  accelerate  the  centre  of  mass  one  foot 
per  second,  it  would  take  6  poundals  to  ac- 
celerate it  6  feel  per  second  and  6  x  1.000  = 
6.000  to  accelerate  1,000  pounds  6  feet  per 
second,  or 

6000 


32 


^   187..')  pounds. 


But  we  have  only  130.4  pounds  acting  at 
Ihe  front  of  the  carriage,  and  the  only  other 
point  at  which  a  force  could  act  to  produce 
the  effect  is  at  the  contact  of  the  hind 
wheels  with  the  ground.  We  therefore 
have  a  force  of  187.5  —  130.4  =  57.1  pounds 
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tending  to  skid  the  bind  wheels,  due  to  the 
force  turning  the  carnage. 

A  more  definite  conception  of  the  action 
is  as  follows: 

For  simplicity,  let  us  represent  the  car- 
riage by  a  line  6  feet  long,  weighing  x,ooo 


we  substitute  the  expression  for  the  radius 
in  which  the  carriage  is  turning, 


^ 


^1 


I 


Fig.  4. 

pounds  (see  Fig.  4),  and  consider  the  force 
applied  at  b  to  turn  it  around  a.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  find  its  reacting  force  at  a. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  rod;  L  its 
length;  r  its  angular  acceleration.  Take 
any  element  c  of  the  rod  at  a  distance  x 
from  a.  This  element  resists  its  linear  ac- 
celeration by  some  force  p.  The  moment 
of  this  force  about  b  is  p  (L  —  x)  and  the 
reacting  force  at  a  is 

h 
The  mass  of  the  element  c  is 

and  its  linear  acceleration  is  r  x.  There- 
fore, the  force 

Mr 

p  —  ^xdx. 

Substituting  in  the  above  equation,  we  have 
the  differential  equation   for  the  reacting 
force  T  zta, 
Mr, 


</F  — 


x<^jr{L  — :r) 


F— - 


"62.5  pounds, 


Int^irating  we  have  F  —  -y.  I  L j 

which  between  the  limits  jr  =  o  and  x  =  !> 
gives  us,  after  reducing, 

-      „     L           .  ,           M  rL  , 

Fi—  M  r  -^  poundals  or pounds. 

That  is,  the  reacting  force  at  a  is  equal  to 
one-sixth  the  length  of  the  line  (wheel 
base)  multiplied  by  the  mass  and  by  the 
angular  acceleration. 

Now  substituting  M  =  1000,  r  =  2,  L  = 
6,  we  get 

i.ooo(2H6)^ 
192 

a  slightly  greater  result  than  obtained  above 
for  the  carriage,  because  of  the  difference 
in  rotational  inertia  between  the  ideal 
straight  rod  and  the  supposed  rectangle  of 
the  wagon. 

TBB    REAR   WHEEI.S. 

Centrifugal  force  is  a  force  due  to  iner- 
tia and  is  numerically  equal  to  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  mass  toward  the  centre.  If  in 
the  general  equation  for  the  centrifugal 
force 

W  V 
R   ' 
or.  if  we  wish  the  answer  in  pounds, 

WV« 
32R' 


R^ 


B 

sin  A 


.  we  obtain 
M  V«  sin  A 


MV'sin  A 
B 


or 


32  B       ' 
in  which  M  is  now  the  weight  upon  the 
wheels  considered. 

The  centripetal  acceleration  is  propor- 
tional to  the  angular  velocity  about  a,  and 
this  is  evidently  the  rate  at  which  the  ve- 
hicle is  being  turned  from  its  course.  This 
angular  velocity  is 

Vsin  A 
B 
To  transform  it  to  linear  measure  we 
should,  it  seems,  multiply  it  by  V,  and  to 
obtain  the  corresponding  force  we  should 
multiply  it  by  M,  which  gives  us  for  the 
centripetal  force 

M  V»  sin  A 
B 
as  before. 

Let  us  represent  the  mass  or  weight  on 
the  back  wheels  by  Mb ,  that  on  the  front, 
wheels  by  Mr,  and  the  entire  mass  by  M. 
The  maximum  force  upon  the  wheels  would 
be  at  the  instant  when  the  front  wheels 
have  reached  their  maximum  angle  with 
the  centre  line  of  the  carriage.  This  would 
be  for  the  front  wheels 

Mf  V«  sin  A       L  V  sin  A 
B  ■*"       B3  / 

and  for  the  rear  wheels 

Mb  V»  sin  A    .   „     B 


B 


H-  M  f  -^  nearly 
0 


in  which  r  is  the  an^lar  acceleration,  as 

before. 
If  in  the  supposed  case  the  weight  on  the 

rear  wheels  is  600  pounds,  on   the  front 

wheels  400  pounds,  r  =  2,  sin  A  =  .2,  and 

/  =  >^,  we  should  have 

400(30*)  (.2)       12.521  (30)  (.2) 

6~      "^         6MH)         -'^'^^ 
+  4,174  ^  16,174  — poundals 

or 

16.174  . 

—J-  — 505  pounds, 

and  on  the  back  wheels 

600  (30)1'  .2    .  ^       fi 

^ h  1,000  (2)  ^-—  i8,ooo4- 2,000 

o  o 

—  20,000  poundals 

or 

20.000  _  -  , 

—      —  ■"625  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  forces  above 
calculated  for  the  forward  wheels  are  those 
perpendicular  to  the  centre  line  of  the  car- 
riage. To  obtain  the  actual  force  in  the 
axial  line  of  the  hub  these  should  be  di- 
vided by  cos  A,  which  in  the  above  exam- 
ple would  give 

505 


.98 


.  515  pounds. 


Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of 
the  forces  on  the  front  wheels  there  would 
be  a  component  acting  to  check  the  speed 
of  the  carriage,  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  force  multiplied  by  sin  A.  This  would 
create  a  force  acting  at  an  angle  to  the 
plane   of   rotation   of   the   wheels.    If   the 


forces  were  the  same  upon  both   of  the 
front  wheels,  because  of  the-  greater  angle 
of  the  inner  wheel,  there  would  be  created 
a  torque  tending  to  skid  the  rear  wheels. 
"Wer  suchen  will  im  wilden  Tann 
Manch*  Waffenstiick  nocfa  finden  kann, 
Ist  mir  zuviel  gewesen." 

Bridgeport  A.  C.  Dedicates  New 
Club  Rooms* 

The  Bridgeport  Automobile  Club  held  a 
smoker  in  the  new  clubrooms  at  the  auto- 
mobile station  on  State  street,  Bridgeport, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  2.  About 
forty  members  were  present,  and  the 
event  was  pronounced  the  most  successful 
meeting  sihce  the  club's  formation,  which 
dates  back  to  September,  1900.  The  new  ^ 
club  room,  which  was  occupied  for  the 
first  time,  is  handsomely  furnished,  with 
rich  hangings  in  green  and  rugs  of  the 
same  hue;  it  has  steam  heat  and  electric 
lights.  A  row  of  electric  lights  were  burn- 
ing in  front  of  the  station  on  this  occasion. 

President  Charles  C.  Godfrey  presided. 
In  connection  with  the  present  legislative 
agitation  in  the  State,  it  was  decided  that  a 
committee  from  the  club  should  appear  at 
Hartford  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  other  automobile  interests.  President 
Godfrey  named  the  following  to  serve  on 
the  committee:  Frank  T.  Staples,  Thomas 
Fish,  Dr.  Dow  R.  Beebe,  Gregosy  S. 
Bryan  and  A.  McNeil,  Jr. 

The  good  roads  committee  was  instmct- 
ed  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Appor- 
tionment and  urge  the  necessity  of  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  good  roads.  The 
members  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  money  should  first  be  spent  on  the 
main  thoroughfares,  the  streets  that  led 
out  of  town,  so  that  continuous  good 
roads  should  be  provided,  rather  than 
patches  of  good  roads  here  and  there. 

Reynold  Janney,  superintendent  of  the 
Locomobile  Company,  gave  an  address  011 
the  development  of  the  automobile,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  a  vote  of  thanks  wu 
rendered  him.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
was  passed  in  discussing  automobile  ex- 
perience. 


A.  C.  A,  Affairs* 


On  February  3  the  club  received  a  com- 
munication, dated  January  20,  from  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  sod 
Ireland,  outlining  a  course  in  Irelaad  f<ff 
the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  race,  and  also  1 
cablegram  asking  if  July  9  would  be  sat- 
isfactory as  a  race  day.  The  race  comnut- 
tee  by  cable  replied  affirmatively  as  to  tbc 
date  and  in  detail  by  letter  that  the  course ' 
specified  would  be  agreeable.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  practically  settles  die 
matter,  provided  Parliament  sanctions  the 
race  by  law;  otherwise  that  iiht  French 
Automobile  Club  will  be  asked  to  tske 
charge  of  it. 
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»Two  Years*  Experience   with  a 
Qasoline  Carriage. 
By  J.   H. 
It   was  early  in  the  spring  of   igoo  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  automobile  fever  be- 
gan   to   manifest   themselves   with    me.    It 
seemed  to  be  only  a  slight  attack  at  first, 
but   by     the   middle  of   the   summer   it   had 
developed  into  a  very  serious  case. 
^LI  collected  and  read  carefully  all  the  cat- 
^Bogues    and    other    literature    available    on 
^Bc  subject,  and   finally  made  a   trip  to  a 
^Htighboring    city   to   investigate   the   merits 
^H|  a  new  and  wonderful  invention  that  was 
^^  completely  solve  the  horseless  carriage 
problem    and    relegate    the    much    abused 
^■nuinc  to  the  bone  yard  and  the  glue  fac- 
^Bbry.     At  any  rate,  that  is  the  way  the  cir- 
f       colar  read,  and   I,  in   my  anxiety  to  believe 
tnythmg   that   was  printed   on   the   subject, 
t{>mt  a  dayS  time  and  a  little  cash  to  have 

El  icH)k  .It  the  apparatus. 
MEETING  THE  PROMOTER. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  ma- 
diinc  was  advertised  to  be  on  e3chibition»  I 
Was  directed  to  a  small,  dingy  looking  of- 
fice, presided  over  by  a  fatherly  looking  old 
Stntleman  who  smiled  on  me  in  a  benign 
iort  of  way  when  I  made  known  to  him  the 
nature  of  my  errand. 

I  told  him  I  had  come  to  see  the  outfit 
described  in  the  circular  he  had  sent  me. 
ind  which  could  be  seen  and  tried  at  their 
silejroom.  This  seemed  to  stir  the  old 
man  up,  for  he  began  a  scries  of  explana- 
tions as  to  why  he  would  be  unable  to  show 
'roe  the  machine  that  day. 

The  inventor,  he  said,  was  a  very  pecu- 

lar  man.  and  very  precise  as  to  how  every- 

ihing    m     connection     with     the     carriage 

worked,  and  in  trying  it  a  day  or  two  bc- 

ffcre  had  decided   to  make  a   few   changes 

Li  Wore  placing  it  before  the  public;  these 

[1iei?surcd  me   were  of  very  trivial  nature, 

l«nd  he  would  in  a   short  time  be  able   to 

^iliow  me  the  perfected  machine,  and  so  for 

'he  prejcnt  I  would  have  to  content  myself 

With  a  description  of  the  motor  which  was 

I  lo  develop  5  horse  power  and  weigh  but  60 

pocnrfs;  it  was,  he  said,  run  by  kerosene,  at 

a  trifling  expense,  and  on  an  entirely  new 

principle,  being  nn  internal  combustion,  ro- 

^0'  engine,   of   wonderful    simplicity;    and 

.  fcally  he  told  me  in  a  confidential  way  that 

[*hi*y  had  a  few  hundred  shares  of  stock  that 

^coiiJd   be   purchased   at    a    very    low    price 

ilcn.   which    would    soon    be    advanced   to 

bnblc  the  present  figure. 

This  let  a  little  light  in  on  the  subject; 

Iffgan  to  realize  what  I  was  up  against. 

after  assuring  the  aged  promoter  that 

ck  was  not  what  I   wanted,   I   took  my 

artnre,    and    determined    to    wait    until 

ncthing  further  developed. 


The  "fever"  subsided  somewhat,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  winter  of  1901,  when 
a  friend  of  mine  handed  me  a  copy  of  The 
Horseless  Age  to  read.  This  only  served 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  I  was  soon  in 
correspondence  with  several  manufacturers 
who  had  machines  on  the  market,  and 
finally  arranged  with  the  agent  of  one  com- 
pany fnaking  a  steam  carriage  for  an  in- 
spection and  trial  of  his  machine. 

TRIAL   OF    A    STEAMER. 

After  looking  the  outfit  over  and  having 
thing*  explained  to  me  we  started  for  a 
ride.  Everything  went  along  nicely,  but 
we  had  gone  only  abuut  2  miles  when  we 
began  to  slow  down.  I  looked  at  the  steam 
gauge  ancl  t'ound  it  had  dropped  from  180 
pounds  to  60  and  was  still  going  down. 
The  agent  looked  troubled,  and  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  for  he  had  told  me  that  this  par- 
ticular make  of  carriage  was  a  fine  steamer 
and  no  trouble  at  all  to  run  or  care  for. 
He  got  out  and  pumped  up  the  air,  worked 
over  the  burner  and  made  several  adjust- 
ments, and  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
steam  had  dropped  to  20  pounds.  As  we 
were  ascending  a  slight  incline  the  driver 
decided  to  run  back,  which  we  did.  letting 
the  machine  coast  umil  he  got  up  a  little 
steam,  and  by  stopping  three  or  four  times 
in  the  last  mile  for  this  purpose,  we  man- 
aged to  get  back  to  the  salesroom,  where  I 
bade  the  agent  adieu  without  placing  an 
order. 

My  experience  with  the  steam  carriage 
having  proved  so  unsatisfactory,  I  decided 
to  look  up  the  gasoline  type,  for,  having 
had  considerable  experience  with  station- 
ar>'  eggincs  of  this  class,  I  did  not  regard 
them  as  being  quite  so  much  of  a  mystery 
as  some  of  the  steam  carriage  agents  had 
pictured  them.  I  found,  however,  that 
there  were  but  few  agencies  for  the  heavy 
carriages,  which  seemed  to  be  best  adapted 
to  my  requirements,  and  these  were  in  cit- 
ies quite  a  distance  away,  so  that  I  finally 
decided  to  try  a  second  hand  machine  that 
was  offered  for  sale.  The  owner,  having 
gone  to  Europe,  had  placed  his  auto  in  a 
dealer's  hands  to  be  sold.  It  was  of  the 
heavy  gasoline  type  with  single  cylinder 
engine  of  8^-j  horse  power,  and  steered  by 
lever.  On  the  Jrial  trip  it  behaved  very 
nicety,  climbed  all  kinds  of  grnde*i  with 
case,  and  seemed  so  much  more  powerful 
and  rcliahlc  than  the  steamer  I  had  tried 
that  1  finally  traded  for  the  machine,  with 
the  tinderstanding  that  some  minor  repairs 
should  be  made,  when  I  would  come  and 
run  it  home,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles. 

THE    FIRST   LESSON. 

In  about  a  week  I  received  word  from 
the  dealer  that  the  carriage  had  been  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  was  ready  for  de- 
livery. This  was  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  and  so  I  planned  to  run  home  Sun- 
day, in  order  that  an  expert  might  accom- 
pany me  the  entire  distance.  It  was  about 
9  o'clock  when  I  reported  at  the  stable  on 
Sunday   morning    and     found   that   things 


were  all  in  readiness  for  the  trip.  I  spentJ 
some  little  time  in  looking  the  outfit  ovef^ 
and  getting  information  in  regard  to  the 
operation  and  care  of  it,  and  at  9:30  a.  m. 
we  started  on  our  homeward  trip.  It  was 
a  beautiful  spring  morning,  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  roads  were  in  fine  condition. 
My  friend,  the  expert,  handled  the  levers 
until  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
when  he  turned  them  over  to  me,  and  my 
fir.st  lesson  in  driving  began.  It  was  a 
good  deal  like  trying  to  ride  a  bicycle  for 
the  first  time — trolley  cars  and  ice  wagons 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  attraction  for  me. 
and  I  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  col- 
lisions, but  with  the  expert's  help  I  man- 
aged to  get  safely  out  of  town  and  on  the 
country  road,  where,  with  nothing  to  ob- 
struct the  way,  things  went  along  beauti- 
fully. 

Our  first  stop  was  to  be  for  dinner, 
which  we  expected  to  eat  in  Boston,  about 
so  miles  from  where  we  started,  and  by 
consulting  our  road  book  we  found  the 
most  direct  route  was  through  Pawtucket, 
Attleboro,  Norwood  and  Dedham.  The 
roads  were  hard  and  dry  the  entire  dis- 
tance, a  good  part  of  the  way  being  State 
highway,  and  by  the  time  we  had  ridden 
the  first  10  miles  I  had  become  quite  ex- 
pert in  handling  the  clutch  and  steering 
levers,  and  when  a  clear  stretch  of  road 
presented  itself  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  let  her  out  a  little.  The  engine 
worked  perfectly,  and  the  way  we  got  over 
the  road  was  quite  a  revelation  to  me,  for 
my  only  country  touring  previously  had 
been  with  "hay  motors."  and  8  or  9 
miles  an  hour  was  about  the  limit,  while 
reference  to  our  watches  and  road  book 
showed  that  we  were  making  about  17 
miles  an  hour, 

We  made  our  first  stop  at  Dedham,  where 
the  machinery  was  inspected  and  the  oil 
tanks  filled,  and  were  soon  on  our  way 
again,  and  made  no  further  stop  until  we 
reached  the  auto  station  in  Boston,  where 
we  were  to  leave  the  machine  while  we 
^cre  at  lunch.  We  pulled  into  the  place 
and  immediately  vipon  getting  out  were  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  attendants  that  we 
had  a  flat  tire.     Our 

TROUBLES  HAD  BEGUN. 

Wc  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
pump  tip  ihc  injured  tire,  but  it  would  not 
hold  air,  and  as  the  repair  shops  were  all 
closed,  and  there  were  no  spare  tires  to  be 
had,  our  trip,  which  started  so  auspiciously, 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  end,  25  miles  from 
our  destination.  This  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect  fnr  a  beginner,  hut  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  out  of  the  situation,  so  we  de- 
cided to  leave  the  carriage  and  have  the  tire 
repaired.  Having  become  quite  expert  in 
handling  the  vehicle  by  this  lime,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  could  run  it  home  without 
assistance,  and  after  a  good  dinner  we 
parted  company.  I  to  return  home,  not,  as 
I  anticipated,  the  en\-y  of  my  neighbors 
who  were  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
me,  but  the  same  as  an  ordinary  mortal  who 
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didn't  own  an  automobile  and  had  to  be 
content  with  a  trolley  car. 

I  was  told  by  the  dealer  where  we  left 
the  carriage  that  it  would  be  three  or  four 
days  before  the  tire  would  be  ready,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him,  two  days  later,  stating  that  it 
could  not  be  repaired,  and  that  I  would 
have  to  purchase  a  new  one,  which  he  could 
furnish  for  about  $38.  The  old  tire  had 
been  run  quite  a  distance  after  being  punc- 
tured and  was  badly  rim  cut.  This  was 
cheerful  news,  indeed,  but  then,  if  it  was 
part  of  the  game  there  was  no  use  in  kick- 
ing. But  before  being  separated  from  the 
above  sum  I  decided  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter a  little  further,  which  resulted  in  my 
finding  that  the  man  in  the  auto  stable  had 

SOME  UTTLE  GRIEVANCE 

against  the  local  agent  of  the  company  who 
made  the  tire  and  had  taken  it  to  another 
concern,  which  had  pronounced  it  beyond 
repair.  When  I  took  the  tire  to  the  agents 
for  that  particular  make,  they  said  they 
could  make  it  as  good  as  ever  at  a  cost  of 
about  $6. 

The  repairs  were  made,  the  tire  put  on, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  I  invited  a  friend  to 
come  in  to  Boston  and  ride  out  with  me. 
On  being  told  that  I  was  to  drive  the  ma- 
chine be  demurred  at  first,  but  when  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  was  quite  competent  to  nav- 
igate the  outfit  he  consented.  We  settled  up 
with  the  auto  stable  keeper,  and  before  leav- 
ing for  home  we  started  out  for  a  short  ride 
around  the  suburbs.  In  attempting  to 
throw  in  my  high  speed  clutch,  while  the 
engine  was  running  at  slow  speed,  it 
stopped  entirely.  A  little  cranking  got  us 
under  way  again,  and  we  sped  along  the 
boulevard  blithely,  all  our  trouble  left  be- 
hind us;  at  least  that  was  the  way  it 
looked. 

We  had  no  particular  destination  in  view, 
and  so  when  a  steam  carriage  whizzed  by 
us  we  decided  to  follow,  which  we  did  for 
several  miles,  jogging  along  at  about  half 
speed,  when  suddenly,  after  coasting  down 
a  long  hill,  the  engine  slowed  down  an3 
seemed  to  have  very  little  power,  and  no 
amount  of  manipulating  on  the  foot  button 
controlling  the  speed  had  the  least  effect. 
We  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our 
friend  in  the  steamer  vanish  in  the  distance, 
while  we  were  unable  to  go  much  faster 
than  a  walk.  I  stopped  the  carriage  and 
got  out  to  look  for  the  trouble.  letting  the 
engine  run  in  the  meantime.  Suddenly  it 
began  to  increase  in  speed,  and  without  any 
apparent  reason  was  soon  going  at  its  usual 
gait.  This  seemed  mysterious  at  the  time, 
but  after  this  performance  had  been  re- 
peated a  few  times  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  trouble  was  due  to  an 

EXCESS  OP  GASOLINE 

in  the  carburetor,  which  gradually  worked 
out  and  allowed  the  engine  to  get  the 
proper  mixture. 

By  the  time  things  had  got  into  good 
running  condition  we  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  we  were  about  15  miles  from  Boston  r* 


we  decided  to  return  to  the  city,  renew  our 
supply  of  gasoline  and  oil,  and  start  for 
home.  After  running  3  or  4  miles  I  chanced 
to  look  behind  the  carriage  and  noticed 
that  we  were  leaving  a  dark  trail  behind  us 
on  the  macadam ;  and  upon  stopping  to  in- 
vestigate we  found  a  good  sized  stream  of 
water  running  down  the  pipe  which  con- 
nects the  water  tank  with  the  engine.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  rubber 
hose  used  for  a  flexible  connection  between 
the  two.  but  closer  inspection  proved  the 
leak  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  where 
the  pipe  was  fastened  to  it 

Looking  into  the  tank,  we  found  it  to  be 
half  full,  and  decided  to  replenish  our  stock 
at  a  nearby  watering  trough  and  trust  to 
luck  to  get  us  back  to  the  station,  as  neither 
of  us  knew  how  far  it  was  safe  to  run  with- 
out water.  However,  as  the  engine  seemed 
to  be  working  perfectly,  we  kept  on  and 
soon  reached  our  starting  point  An  ex- 
amination by  the  repair  man  brought  us 
the  information  that  it  would  take  half  a 
day  to  make  the  repairs,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  the  tank  out  to  do  the 
job,  and  this  necessitated  taking  about 
everything  in  the  carriage  out,  except  the 
engine;  the  dismounting  represented  abotit 
three  or  four  times  as  much  labor  as  re- 
pairs on  the  tank  did,  and  as  Sunday  was 
a  very  busy  day  with  them  they  could  not 
attend  to  it  until  the  following  day. 

The  thought  of  leaving  that  machine  and 
returning  home  once  more  by  train,  with 
all  the  jollying  I  had  to  stand  after  my 
first  experience,  made  me  desperate.  I  de- 
cided I  would 

KUN    HEK    HOME   OR   "BUST" 

something,  and  I  so  advised  my  friend, 
who  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  water  up  at  frequent  intervals  than 
face  the  music  if  we  left  the  machine  be- 
hind. We  soon  had  on  a  new  supply  of 
oil,  gasoline  and  water,  and  started  out, 
leaving  a  tiny  trail  behind  to  mark  our 
course.  We  made  good  time  while  run- 
ning, but  had  to  stop  at  every  watering 
trough  or  pump  to  fill  up,  and  formed 
some  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  run  a  steam 
carriage,  as  we  met  several  at  different 
points  along  the  route  where  we  stopped 
for  water,  in  most  cases  also  engaged  in 
renewing  their  supply.  We  soon  got  out 
into  the  country,  where  watering  troughs 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  then  our 
supply  got  so  low  that  we  had  to  stop  and 
renew  it  from  a  brook  some  little  distance 
from  the  road.  As  our  only  means  of  car- 
rying the  water  was  a  small  pail  holding 
about  a  gallon,  it  was  slow  work,  for  it 
leaked  out  about  as  fast  as  we  could  sup- 
ply it.  We  finally  got  the  tank  nearly  full 
and  started  on,  and  by  keeping  up  a  good 
rate  of  speed  we  were  able  to  reach  a 
pump,  where  we  took  enough  of  the  pre- 
cious liquid  aboard  to  land  us  in  the  sta- 
ble at  home,  tired  and  hungry.  And  thus 
ended  my  first  trip,  which  started  the  week 
before. 
I  was  a  little  discouraged,  but  laid  it  all 


to  hard  luck;  but  when  a  day  or  two  later 
I  had  taken  out  the  leaky  tank  for  repairs. 
I  found  that  poor  construction  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  trotible,  for  the  pipe 
that  connected  to  the  tank  had  simply  been 
soldered  in,  and,  being  iron,  had  rusted 
around  the  itirface  and  gradually  broken 
away.  I  had  the  same  piece  put  back  in 
place,  but  in  a  short  time  had  the  same 
trouble.  I  then  replaced  it  with  a  piece  of 
brass  pipe,  and  have  had  n*o  further  annoy- 
ance from  this  source,  although  the  tank 
itself  sprimg  a  leak  once  just  as  I  was  about 
to  start  on  a  trip.  I  had  to  abandon  the 
trip,  don  a  pair  of  overalls  and  spend  sev- 
eral hours  in  repairing  the  leak,  but  as  it 
has  been  run  a  good  many  miles  since 
without  trouble  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  in  better  condition  than -when  I  got  it 
But  this  little  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
builders  caused  me  considerable  annoy- 
ance, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  users 
of  the  same  make  of  carriage  have  had 
similar  experiences. 

FAULTY  BRAKE  ARRANGEMENT. 

As  the  repairs  to  the  tank  had  taken  well 
into  the  week,  I  thought  best  to  wait  until 
Sunday  before  nuking  my  next  trip.  In 
spite  of  my  troubles  I  was  full  of  enthnsi- 
asm,  for  when  everything  worked  smooth- 
ly it  was  royal  sport.  Sunday  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  I  invited  one  of  my 
neighbors  to  take  a  ride  with  me,  as  my 
wife,  to  whom  I  suggested  a  ride,  declined 
to  take  any  chances  until  I  had  become  a 
little  more  proficient  in  the  management 
of  the  machine.  So  my  friend  and  I  start- 
ed out  of  the  stable.  As  there  was  not 
room  enough  to  turn  in  the  stable  we 
backed  out  and  down  a  slight  incline,  and 
as  the  carriage  developed  considerable 
speed  I  attempted  to  check  it  by  applymg 
the  foot  brake;  but  for  some  reason  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  carriage,  and  before  I 
could  apply  the  emergency  brake  we  had 
knocked  a  picket  fence  belonging  to  one 
of  my  neighbors  several  inches  out  of  line 
After  getting  into  the  road  I  appHed  the 
brake  and  found  it  to  work  perfectly.  A 
little  experimenting  later  on  developed  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  distance  betweea 
the  rear  wheels  and  the  point  where  the 
brake  lever  was  fastened  being'  lessened 
when  the  carriage  was  backing,  the  brake 
cable  was  too  long  to  bring  any  pressure 
on  the  brakes  when  running  backward. 
while  when  running  ahead  there  was  no 
trouble.  This  defect  I  later  )-emedied  hf 
putting  distance  rods  from  the  rear  axles 
to  the  frame  supporting  the  body;  this 
took  the  driving  strain  from  the  springs, 
and  I  had  no  further  trouble  from  thit 
source. 

We  started  for  our  ride,'  and  as  this  was 
the  first  heavy  machine  here  of  the  gaso- 
line type  we  attracted  as  much  attention  as 
a  small  sized  circus,  and  drew  about  as 
large  an  audience  whenever  we  stopped. 
The  small  boy  was  much  in  evidence,  and 
such  remarks  as  "Get  onto  de  road  roUcf'* 
and  "Hully  chee,  whater  noise"  were  Ire- 
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wafted  to  our  ears,  but  we  were 
busifiess  and  were  soon  in  the  sub- 
mit our  way  to  a  neighboring  town, 
attempting  to  avoid  runniug  over 
broken  stone  spread  on  a  piece  of 
tpdcrgoing  repairs  I  ran  too  far  into 
Iter-  Before  I  realized  what  was  up 
IT  wheels  had  sunk  in  the  soft  earth 
I  hubs,  the  engine  gave  a  few  spas- 
lictcks  and  stopped  and  we 

r 

WmtE   ANCHORED. 

|«w  out  the  clutch  and  started  the 
\  but  after  several  attempts  found  that 
Itch  would  not  hold  to  pull  out.  for 
^ne  ran  without  slowing  down  much.  I 
^d  up  my  slow  speed  and  backing 
ts.  while  ray  friend  procured  a  few 
I  from  a  nearby  fence.  In  the  mean- 
Iveral  teams  came  along,  one  of  them 
i  by  an  acquaintance.  Such  sugges- 
ts "Get  a  derrick"  and  "Go  hire  a 
f  were  hurled  at  us,  but,  nothing 
d,  we  kept  at  our  task,  and  by  work- 
t  pieces  of  board  into  the  soft  earth 
I  the  wheels  we  were  enabled  to  see 
Pfine  back  out  of  the  gutter  and  onto 
ground  again.  A  careful  inspection 
|to  reveal  any  damage  done,  and  we 
feed  our  trip.  The  engine  behaved 
[ally  and  proved  its  ability  to  pull  us 
\  a  tight  place  when  necessary.  We 
Hh  no  further  mishaps  until  nearly 
Iwhcn  there  was  a  sudden  grinding 
j  and  a  momentary  slowing  down, 
■topping  to  investigate.  I  found  that 
pScc  wheel  upon  the  rear  countershaft 
kked  off  the  shaft  and  caught  against 

Ey  frame.    The  key  had  worked  out. 
re  being  no  other  means  of  holding 
lace,    we   look    it   ofT   and    depended 
Ibc  emergency  brake  for  the  rest  of 

fi*r  wheel  was  made  to  replace  the  old 
(iving  two  set  screws  in  addition  to 
^,  and  has  caused  no  further  trouble. 
Imination  of  the  carri.ige  after  reach- 
ke  stable  showed  that  one  of  the 
I  used  to  support  the  frame  of  the 
nd  been  broken,  probably  due  to  the 
I  it  was  subjected   to   in   our  gutter 

1  frequency  with  which  my  troubles 
pmtng  impressed  upon  me  the  neces- 
I  a  careful  overhauling  of  the  outfit, 
[seemed  impossible  to  go  for  a  ride 
I  a  mishap  of  some  sort,  which  in- 
p  sonicwhat  with  my  peace  of  mind, 
found  after  my  first  experience  that 
of  overalls  and  jumper  were  a  very 
pry  part  of  my  outfit,  as  it  was  not 
It  to  explore  the  interior  of  a  full 
t  automobile  with  one's  Sunday 
I  on.  The  auto  was  accordingly  put 
be  stable,  there  to  stay  until  I  had 
k  few  repairs  and  alterations  that 
I  necessary  and  of  which  I  will  write 
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[taltan  AtrtomobiTe  Qttb,  of  Flor- 
f  organizing  a  second  annual   race. 


A  Physician's  Experience   with   an 

Automobile  in  the  Berkshire 

Hills. 

By  W.  S.  Carr,  M.  D. 

During  the  summer  of  1901  I  became 
inoculated  by  the  germ  of  automobiling 
and  the  severity  of  the  attack  admitted  of 
no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis.  Consequently  in  November  of 
that  year  I  purchased  a  steam  runabout. 
For  extras  I  had  it  equipped  with  mud 
fenders,  a  Kclley  generator,  steam  air 
pump,  a  small  lamp  to  illuminate  the 
water  gauge  glass  at  night,  and  had  sub- 
stituted surrey  wheels  for  the  lighter 
grade  then  used  on  light  carriages.  These 
extras  I  will  refer  to  later. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced  and  the 
roads  already  in  bad  condition  I  housed 
my  machine  and  pocketed  my  impatience 
for  the  winter. 

My  spare  moments  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  its  mechanism  and 
becoming  conversant  with  all  the  details 
of  its  management.  I  had  become  con- 
vinced by  reading  (he  experiences  of  oth- 
ers that  many  accidents  and  failures  were 
caused  by  ignorance  of  mechanical  detail. 

April  1,  our  roads  being  in  fairly  good 
condition,  I  received  one  day's  instruction 
in  the  icchnic  of  firing  up.  etc..  and  be- 
came, as  I  thought,  a  lull  Hedged  automo- 
bilist,  and  from  that  day  forth  "paddled 
my  own  canoe," 

2,500  UNEVENTFUL    MILES. 

For  the  next  seven  months  I  did  all  my 
professional  work  with  it,  which  before  had 
required  the  use  of  two  and  sometimes 
three  horses.  I  disposed  of  my  horses, 
burned  my  bridges  behind  me  and  burned 
gasoline  under  me  to  carry  me  about  one 
of  the  most  hilly  towns  in  the  Stale  of 
Massachusetts.  During  these  seven  months 
I  was  obliged  to  patronize  a  hvery  stable 
fur  I  inly  three  or  four  half  days  while 
slight  repairs  were  being  made.  My 
odometer  recorded  2,500  miles  traversed 
and  on  all  occasions,  by  night  or  day.  I 
returned  to  my  office  propelled  by  the 
same  power  that  took  mc  out.  I  do  not 
make  these  staienunts  in  a  spirit  of  boast- 
ing, but  merely  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  done  with  a  steam  machine  in  a  hilly 
country,  provided  proper  precautions  arc 
exercised  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
machine.  I  proved,  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion at  least,  that  a  steam  runabout  is 
practical  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  physician,  being  a  cheaper, 
quicker  and  a  more  convenient  mode  of 
locomotion  than  horses.  It  can  be  kept 
in  constant  readiness  for  emergency  calls 
and  requires  much  less  care. 

MY   LIST   OP   ACCIDENTS 

is  short,  and  nearly  all  of  them  could  have 
been  avoided  by  a  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion before  startmg  out  each  morning. 
They  consisted  of  two  punctured  tires,  a 
broken  chain,  broken  water  gauge  glasses, 
reverse  lever  flying  back  while  ascending 


a  steep,  stony  hill,  and  bursting  of  rubber 
exhaust  pipe  leading  from  cylinders.  A 
few  of  the  practical  lessons  I  learned  from 
these  little  mishaps  I  will  relate  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners  who  may  be  located 
as  I  was.  far  from  automobile  repair  shops 
and  experts  in  that  line  of  work.  Punc- 
tures and  broken  water  gauge  glasses  are 
usually  unavoidable  and  easily  remedied. 
My  broken  chain  was  caused  primarily  by 
allowing  it  to  become  too  loose,  thereby 
slipping  off  the  sprocket  and  becoming 
jammed  in  the  engine.  The  bursting  of 
the  exhaust  pipe  was  a  clear  case  of  "wear 
out"  and  did  no  damage,  aside  from  en- 
veloping me  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 

THAT    REVERSE    LEVER    AGAIN. 

But  my  experience  with  the  reverse 
lever  was  anything  but  pleasant  and  con- 
tained all  the  elements  for  a  disastrous 
finale  under  any  hut  the  most  favorable 
surroundings.  While  ascending  a  very 
sleep,  stony  hill  my  reverse  lever  jarred 
back.  As  my  steam  gauge  registered  220 
pounds  pressure  and  with  the  throttle 
pretty  well  opened  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  rapidity  with  which  I  started  to  de- 
scend. Although  I  immediately  shut  of! 
the  throttle,  applied  the  foot  brake  and 
with  the  steering  lever  cramped  and 
backed  around  into  a  friendly  dooryard,  by 
the  time  1  could  secure  the  truant  reverse 
lever  to  its  former  position  and  stop  my 
machine  I  had  traversed  fully  fifty  yards. 
On  inspection  I  found  the  spring  had  be- 
come straightened  enough  to  allow  the 
lever  to  glide  out  of  its  notch. 

Poor  gasoline  will  in  time  corrode  the 
wire  gauze  straiper  and  cause  the  fire  to 
burn  low.  On  the  first  sign  of  failure  the 
gauze  should  be  replaced  before  it  becomes 
so  corroded  as  to  require  being  drilled 
out. 

EXTRAS. 

In  regard  to  the  few  extras  mentioned 
above  I  consider  all  of  them  indispen- 
sable. The  fenders  protect  the  occupants 
from  mud.  dust  and  small  stones  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  labor  in  keeping  the  body 
of  the  carriage  clean.  The  so  called  sur- 
rey wheels,  I  believe,  arc  put  on  all  run- 
abouts of  recent   manufaciure. 

The  water  gauge  lamp  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  night  work.  The  steam  air 
pump  is  also  a  necessity,  saving  both  time 
and  muscle,  and  can  easily  be  used  for  in- 
tlating  the  tires  as  well.  But  of  all  ihe 
extras  I  consider  the  generator  and  pilot 
light  the  most  valuable  adjunct  for  a  phy- 
sician's u^e.  Its  advantages  over  the 
torch  for  firing  up  are  incalculable,  being 
much  quicker  and  more  convenient. 

My  common  practice  while  making  my 
calls  is  to  turn  out  the  main  burner  and 
leave  the  pilot  light  burning.  This  keeps 
the  gasoline  vaporized  in  the  pipe  and 
holds  the  steam  pressure  tip  to  a  point 
where  upon  opening  the  main  burner 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  my  call  I  will 
have  sufticicnt  pressure  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  I  please.    The  pilot  can  be  left  burning 
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indefinitely  at  very  little  expense,  thereby 
keeping  the  machine  ready  for  immediate 
use.  One  more  improvement  I  propose  to 
add  is  an  auxiliary  steam  water  pump  for 
use  on  very  long  hills.  I  can  suggest  a  few 
changes  in  the  general  makeup  of  a  ma- 
chine for  physicians'  use,  among  which 
would  be  a  larger  gasoline  tank  (mine 
contains  5  gallons),  a  longer  wheel  base 
to  insure  more  ease  in  riding  as  well  as  to 
provide  more  carrying  space.  Puncture 
proof  tires  of  smaller  diameter,  I  believe, 
would  also  be  superior  in  the  mud,  sand 
and  ruts  found  on  our  country  roads. 


How   to   Diagnose  and  Cure  Some 

Diseases   of  the  Qasoline 

Automobile. 

By   Dr.  Frank  A.  Ulasgow. 

After  several  years'  study  of  gas  and 
gasoline  engines,  and  also  reading  The 
Horseless  Age,  I  decided  that  a  steam 
auto  was  the  only  practicable  vehicle  for  a 
doctor. 

I  bought  one,  and,  although  I  paid  a 
good  price  for  it,  I  was  never  able  to  get 
a  set  of  printed  directions  how  to  run  it 
and  care  for  it.  However,  as  I  knew  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  I  thought  I 
could  manage  it.  A  man  may  be  perfectly 
competent  to  manage  an  old  family  horse, 
but  he  is  up  against  it  when  he  has  a  buck- 
ing broncho  intrusted  to  his  care.  My  ma- 
chine could  give  points  to  any  broncho 
that  ever  lived. 

My  experience  with  this  machine  was 
very  active  from  May  until  November, 
1901,  but  very  passive  since  then,  as  I  have 
had  it  out  probably  four  times  since. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  it  cost  me  about  $10  a  ride,  be- 
sides causing  me  to  probably  lose  my  ex- 
pectation of  future  bliss.  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  machinery,  and  had  plenty  of 
exercise  working  the  hand  and  air  pumps. 
I  also  found  out  how  little  you  can  trust 
an  automobile  repairer,  either  to  make 
honest  repairs  or  render  an  honest  bill. 
Plumbers  do  not  stand  in  the  same  class. 

But  others  have  had  this  same  experi- 
ence, and  my  object  in  writing  is  to 
bring  before  the  public,  and  especially 
those  purchasers  who  have  yet  to  get  their 
experience,  things  that  they  ought  to 
know  beforehand,  and  not  learn  by  sad 
experience. 

Besides  the  printed  description  and  di- 
rections how  to  manipulate,  there  should 
also  go  with  each  machine  a  list  of  the  ac- 
cidents or  diseases  of  the  animal,  and  di- 
rections how  to  diatinose  or  find  out  what 
*'ails  the  crittur.*'  My  experience  is  that 
the  user  learns  after  experience  to  diag- 
nose the  ailments  far  better  than  the  me- 
chanics. 

TURNS    TO    GASOLINE. 

The  list  of  mishaps  to  a  steam  machine 
such  as  I  have  had  are  too  numerous  for 
me  to  enumerate.  I  decided  last  May  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  practical  use 


out  of  my  steam  carriage,  so  I  bought  a 
gasoline  machine.  I  have  been  using  this 
daily,  with  few  interruptions,  since  last 
May. 

I  believe  that  I  average  25  to  30  miles  a 
day,  and  depend  entirely  on  this  one  ma- 
chine. 

There  are  two  other  physicians  nearby 
using  gasoline  carriages  (and  these  happen 
to  be  of  the  same  make),  who  are  de- 
pending altogether  on  them  for  their  prac- 
tice. One  of  these  tells  me  that  he  makes 
40  or  50  miles  a  day.  This  doctor  had 
three  carriages  before  getting  this  gasoline, 
two  steam  and  one  gasoline,  and  he  is  now 
satisfied. 

One  point  that  all  beginners  should  rec- 
ollect is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  when 
an  engine  refuses  to  work  it  is  some  little 
thing  which  is  at  fault,  some  lack  of  proper 
adjustment.  This  he  can  set  right  in  a 
very  few  minutes  if  he  knows  where  it  is. 
This  knowledge  I  believe  I  have  mastered, 
through  experience  and  instruction  of  the 
makers,  fairly  well.  If  the  engine  stops, 
first  turn  the  crank  slowly  to  sec  if  the 
buzzer  works.  If  it  does  not  the  vibrator 
needs  regulating  or  cleaning.  To  facilitate 
finding  where  the  crank  ought  to  be  when 
the  primary  current  is  closed  you  should 
make  a  mark  on  the  flywheel  when  the 
buzzer  is  working.  Putting  this  mark 
in  the  same  place  when  the  buzzer  does 
not  work,  you  can  adjust  it  readily.  If 
when  you  have  placed  this  mark  in  the 
right  place  you  cannot  make  the  buzzer 
work,  then  you  know  that  the  trouble  is 
in  the  primary  circuit,  probably  in  the  in- 
terrupter or  commutator.  If  your  spark- 
ing plug  gets  covered  with  soot  and  re- 
fuses to  work,  you  will  have  to  remove 
this  and  clean  it  with  sandpaper.  Do  not 
use  a  knife  blade  or  metal  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  sooting  is  an  evidence  of  too 
much  lubricating  oil  in  your  cylinder.  This 
may  come  either  from  a  too  free  feed  from 
your  oil  cup  or  from  an  excess  of  oil  in 
your  crank  shaft. 

This  latter  oil  is  splashed  up  against  the 
piston  head  and  sucked  in. 

This  oil  from  the  crank  shaft,  as  it  is 
generally  a  low  grade  oil,  will  get  charred 
in  the  cylinder,  and  coating  the  walls  will 
cause  a  roughness,  heating  and  early  fir- 
ing. 

This  early  firing  causes  pounding,  or 
sledge  hammer  like  blows  in  the  machine. 
If  this  has  occurred,  and  is  not  duo  to  the 
spark  being  to(^  early,  which  may  also  cause 
it,  you  had  bettor  got  your  cylinder  -^craped 
out.  I  have  heard  that  the  use  of  coal  oil 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  in  your  oil 
feed  will  clean  out  the  cylinder  This  should 
probably  bo  done  occasionally,  say.  once  a 
month.  When  the  pounding  is  bad  the  coal 
oil  will  not  cure  it.  I  have  had  to  have 
my  cylinder  scraped  because  oi  poor  oil 
being  used  in  it.  From  what  I  can  learn 
thick  o\U  and  oils  with  an  asphaltum  base 
are  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  cylinder.  A 
thin,  greenish  oil  seems  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  regulation  of  the  proper  amount  of  oil 


is  a  diflicult  problem.  A  drop  every  one 
or  two  minutes  is  probably  enough.  When 
the  oiler  is  once  properly  adjusted  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed.  This  has  given  me  more 
trouble  than  anything  else  about  the  car- 
riage. If  youV  engine  runs  well  for  a  few 
minutes  after  flooding  the  carburetor,  then 
stops,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  gasoline 
supply  is  too  limited  or  the  opening  for  the 
gasoline  may  be  plugged. 

If  the  engine  runs  for  a  variable  time^ 
probably  your  inlet  valve  may  be  sticking. 
In  my  machine  this  can  be  watched  while 
the  crank  is  turned.  In  turning  the  crank 
always  keep  away  from  it,  so  that  if  it 
should  fly  back  you  will  not  be  injured. 
Sometimes  the  accelerator  button  sticks 
and  so  holds  your  spark  advanced.  Of 
course,  one  should  see  that  his  battery  con- 
nections are  perfect  and  test  them  by  con- 
necting the  terminals. 

DRY  BATTERIES. 

I  have  experimented  with  a  used  up  dry 
cell  battery  and  found  out  that  a  theory 
that  I  had,  viz.,  that  they  were  dried  out 
and  not  used  up,  is  sometimes  correct.  I 
bored  holes  down  into  each  cell  and  poured 
in  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  it 
was  not  readily  absorbed.  This  battery 
gave  me  three  weeks  more  service.  This 
may  help  someone  out  of  a  difficulty  when 
he  cannot  get  new  batteries. 

ONE   MACHINE  ENOUGH. 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  read  that  a  doctor 
would  need  two  or  three  machines  in  order 
to  have  one  always  ready  for  use.  After 
learning  the  above  diseases,  how  to  diag- 
nose and  cure  them  promptly,  I  can  say 
from  personal  experience  that  this  is  not 
true.  Perhaps  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  machine,  made  to  stand  hard  usage. 
and  fortunate  also  in  having  the  makers  m 
my  own  city.  I  cannot  apt  as  a  machinist, 
as  I  have  to  keep  my  hands  fit  for  surgical 
work.  I  find  now  that  it  is  possible  to  run 
a  gasoline  carriage  from  early  morning  un- 
til late  at  night  without  doing  machinist 
duties.     I  have  no  chauffeur. 

I  never  expect  to  go  back  to  horses.  My 
experience  is  that  a  good  gasoline  carriage, 
costing  about  $1,200  and  weighing  1.500 
pounds,  will  cost  as  much  to  keep  in  a  liv- 
ery stable  as  a  horse,  viz.,  $20  a  month.  To 
this  must  be  added  $5  to  $10  per  month 
for  legitimate  repairs  and  tires.  If  kept  at 
home  it  will  cost  much  less.  This  will  do 
the  work  of  thiee  horses  and  save  you 
nuich  valuable  time  also.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  pleasure  of  suburban  trips. 


Experience  of  a  Country  Doctor. 

By  H.  B.  Hart,  M.  D. 
Having  to  keep  two  horses  in  my  coun- 
try practice  the  question  of  reducing  ex- 
pense by  operating  an  automobile  appealed 
10  mo.  and  it  is  about  a  year  since  I  pur- 
chased my  first  carriage — a  heavy  gasoline 
pliaoton.  This  I  quickly  found  unsuitable 
and  turned  to  the  light  steam  runabout 
which    is    giving    me    perfect    satisfactioa 
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Locality,  roads,  accessibility  to  repair 
shops  must  all  be  considered  in  choosing 
moijvc  power,  and  I  will  state  briefly  the 
condiiion&  I  6nd  and  what  seems  to  meet 
them. 

THE    ROADS 

in  my  vicinity  are  very  good  and  very  bad, 
a  piece  of  finely  macadamized  Slate  high- 
way extending  east  and  west  to  neighbor- 
log  villages,  while  oflf  from  this  very  sandy 
roads  arc  met.  These  my  gasoline  rig 
could  only  take  on  the  low  speed,  making 
hard  work,  while  ihc  steamer  runs  along 
without  effort.  The  State  road,  which  is 
•deaJ  for  the  motorist,  is  hard  on  the  horse, 
spoiling  good  drivers  and  wearing  out 
shoes  and  carriages,  but  on  this  kind  of 
road  any  make  of  automobile  will  do  well. 
On  the  other  kinds  of  road,  unless  one  has 
a  high  powered  car,  the  steamer  seems  to 
do  better,  having  a  reserve  force  for  hard 
places      Again, 

NERVOUS    HORSES 

are  less  frightened  by  the  noiseless  steamer 
than  by  the  explosive  motor  when  stop- 
ping the  carriage  without  stopping  the 
motor.  A  stranger  may  push  along,  but 
in  your  own  neighborhood  it  pays  to  be 
pretty  considerate  of  the  driving  public. 
In  all  my  driving  I  have  not  seen  an  acci- 
dent or  more  than  two  or  three  frightened 
horses,  while  a  friend  who  owns  a  small 
gasoline  nmabout  caused  a  serious  acci- 
dent in  spite  of  his  care. 

The  repair  question  must  be  ci'insidered, 
The  gasoline  motor  when  running  will 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  when  it  balks, 
as  it  surely  will  at  limes,  it  will  require  a 
search  for  the  trouble,  making  the  services 
of  an  expert  desirable,  while  the  steamer 
qaickly  shows  where  the  trouble  is.  In 
the  country  where  no  repair  shop  can  be 
reached  for  minor  troubles,  as  in  my  case, 
this  15  important,  although  so  far  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  call  in  help.  The 
sttam  engine  is  more  easily  understood 
and  seems  to  cause  less  trouble. 

My  carriage  is  a  standard  steamer,  single 
seated,  weighing  only  600  pounds,  with  a 
radius  of  40  to  50  miles  on  a  tank  of  gaso- 
line and  23  to  25  miles  on  a  tank  of  water. 
In  Q<ing  it  for  professional  calls,  standing 
with  steam  up  and  firing  up  several  times 
daily.  7  to  8  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
is  all  I  expect  On  a  long  run  I  can  fig- 
ore  on  between  10  and  11  miles  to  the  gal- 
Ion.  The  gasoline  costs  me  16  cents  a 
gallon;  $5  would  cover  my  bill  for  lubri- 
cating oil.  waste,  new  spokes  and  repairs, 
ind  .1  rents  a  mile  would  more  than  pay 
lor  the  distance  run. 

While  I  could  undoubtedly  do  all  my  bus- 
iness through  the  warm  months  with  the 
automobile,  frankly  I  should  not  care  to. 
For  night  driving,  for  rainy  weather,  and 
for  bad  roads  I  prefer  a  horse,  but  for  the 
long  rides  which  I  frequently  take  (30  or 
40  miles  a  day)  I  must  say  the  automobile 
has  a  place  of  its  own.  excelling  both  in 
speed  and  restfulness,  and  to  a  doctor  who 
will  use  one  in  this  way.  realizing  that 
the  machine  needs  intelligent  care,  the  mat- 


ter of  expense  does  not  compare  with  the 
comfort  derived.  And  to  those  located  as 
1  am,  away  from  repairer's  expert  advice,  1 
advise  the  selection  of  the  steam  carnage. 


Three    Years*    Hill    Climbing    with 
Both  5team  and  liasujine. 

By   Dr.    L.   S.   Colter. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  the  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  automobile  is  of 
special  interest.  To  those  who  have  never 
visited  Cincinnati  the  writer  suggests  that 
they  imagine  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  proper  as  located  in  the  bottom  of  a 
natural  basin,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  the  Ohio  River  side,  by  cxceedmgly 
steep  and  long  hills  leading  to  the  resi- 
dent ponion  01  the  city,  or.  as  it  is  called 
here,  "'The  Hill  Tops."  Indeed  so  steep 
arc  many  of  these  hills  that  for  years  the 
street  car  companies  of  Cincinnati  have 
made  use  of  what  are  known  as  inclined 
planes,  operated  by  steatn.  and  which  are 
in  fact  sieam  elevators,  which  lift  the  cars 
to  the  tops  of  many  of  these  hills.  A 
physician  who  visits  patients  upon  these 
hills  must  of  necessity  climb'  many  steep 
grades,  and  often  grades  that  are  a  mile 
or  more  long,  and  with  many  sharp  turns. 
The  writer's  experience  in  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  for  the  most  part  been  in 
ascending  and  descending  these  liills  in 
making  his  professional  calls. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  used  an 
automobile  in  making  these  professional 
calls,  and  believes  that  he  has  long  since 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  has 
reached  the  point  where  he  can  say  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  automobile  is  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory  than  the  horse,  sav- 
ing much  valuable  time  and  doing  work 
that  would  often  be  beyond  the  endurance 
of  two  horses,  and  at  a  cost  much  below 
that  of  keeping  one  horse. 

A    QUAl>KKTCLE    FIRST. 

His  first  experience  was  with  a  gasoline 
quadricycle.  which  he  used  fairly  satisfac- 
torily as  long  as  the  weather  was  good, 
but  soon  found  that  while  a  machine  of 
this  type  served  to  take  one  over  the 
ground  in  fairly  good  shape  when  the 
weather  was  good,  as  soon  as  cold  weather 
approached  it  had  to  be  discarded  because 
of  the  exposed  condition  of  the  rider. 

STE.\M     NEXT. 

He  then  purchased  a  steam  machine, 
which  he  used  with  good  success  for  about 
eighteen  months.  This  he  found  very  serv- 
iceable. It  would  climb  any  of  our  hills 
with  comparative  ease,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  always  very  heavy 
and  the  machine  a  little  too  light  in  its 
vital  parts  he  found  it  going  to  the  shop 
for  repairs  ton  often  There  was  also  some 
trouble  experienced  in  operating  it  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  because  of  the  water 
freezing  in  the  smaller  pipes. 

AN    8    HORSE   POWF.R    GASOLINE    MACHINE. 

The  third  and  last  venture  has  been  a 
single  cylinder.  8  horse  power  gasoline 
machine,  and  with  this  machine   the  most 


satisfactory  results  have  been  expcriented. 
After  six  months*  use  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  an  unqualified  success  in 
every  way.  During  this  period  of  time  the 
crank  has  never  been  turned  without  get- 
ting an  immediate  explosion  in  the  cylinder. 
The  spark  plug  has  never  had  to  be  re- 
moved to  clean  or  inspect  it;  the  dry  cell 
batteries  have  always  furnished  the  proper 
spark ;  there  has  never  been  a  stroke  of 
work  done  on  the  motor  or  any  of  its  con- 
nections, with  the  single  exception  of  the 
circulating  pump,  which  was  twisted  out  of 
place  recently  by  attempting  to  start 
the  motor  when  the  pump  was 
fro7en  after  standing  all  night  In 
a  cold  barn.  The  machine  has  never 
been  out  of  use  for  a  single  day  in 
these  six  months.  It  has  never  balked  and 
has  never  been  towed  home.  There  have 
been  some  tire  troubles,  but  what  machine 
has  not  had  Ihem?  This  machine  has  had 
some  very  rough  use,  but  has  been 

WELL   TAKEN    CARE   OF. 

Upon  this  last  point  the  writer  believes  the 
satisfactory  use  of  an  automobile  depends. 
This  machine  is  well  cleaned  every  day, 
and  every  nut  and  screw  inspected  and 
kept  light  Lly  giving  the  automobile  half 
the  attention  a  horse  would  require  it  is 
kept  in  perfect  working  order. 

RECOMMENDED    FOR    ANV    PHYSICIAN. 

After  three  years.'  experience  in  the  use 
of  an  automobile  the  writer  feels  satisfied 
that  any  physician  in  any  locality  will  be 
able  to  use  an  automobile  with  perfect  suc- 
cess in  his  professional  work  if  he  will  first 
get  the  right  machuic,  and,  second,  give  it 
the  right  kind  of  care.  While  the  writer 
knows  of  some  physicians  who  have  tried 
the  automobile,  and  disgusted  have  finally 
abandoned  its  use.  yet  he  is  sure  that  in 
every  case  the  fault  has  largely  been  their 
own.  They  have  either  used  bad  judgtncnl 
in  the  selection  of  the  mnchino.  or,  if  for- 
timate  enough  to  have  purchased  a  good 
machine  (and  there  are  good  ones),  they 
have  expected  the  machine  to  do  their  work 
and  receive  little  or  no  attention  from 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  disap- 
pointment  is  sure  to  come. 

It  might  be  said  that  because  the  writer 
has  had  three  automobiles  in  as  many  years 
surely  they  have  not  been  very  successful. 
In  reply  he  would  say  that  he  had  to  gain 
his  experience  unaided.  When  the  first 
machine  was  purchased  there  were  none  in 
this  locality.  But  the  first  machine  was  a 
good  machine  of  its  kind  and  would  run, 
but  was  not  adapted  for  a  physician's 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  as  was  after- 
ward discovered.  The  second  machme 
never  caused  a  single  apiKiintment  to  be 
missed,  nor  did  it  get  there  late,  and  it  is 
f.till  today  in  good  working  order.  In 
eighteen  months  its  boiler  was  never 
scorched,  nor  was  it  towed  home.  It  was 
an  improvement  over  the  first  machine,  but 
the  present  machine  is  a  further  improve- 
ment, and  at  present  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  busy  physician,  and  the  writer 
would  feel  hopelessly  lost  without  it. 
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The  Storage  Battery. 

The  storage  battery  is  an  apparatus 
which  win  absorb  electrical  energy,  trans- 
form it  into  and  store  it  as  chemical  poten- 
tial energy,  and  deliver  it  again  on  demand 
in  the  form  of  electrical  energy.  A  part  of 
the  energy  absorbed  by  the  battery  is  nec- 
essarily lost  in  the  process  of  double  trans- 
formation. 

A.  storage  battery  consists  of  a  number 
of  storage  cells.     For  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  a  simple  storage  cell 
may  be  made  as  follows: 
A  couple  of  lead  plates  are  suspended  in 


other  one.  The  dark  plate  is  called  the 
positive  plate  and  the  dark  color  is  due  to 
a  layer  of  lead  peroxide  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  which  has  been  formed,  by  the 
passage  of  the  current,  from  the  lead  of 
the  plate  and  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion. 

The  simple  device  just  described  com- 
bines all  the  elements  of  the  storage  cell  as 
used  on  electric  automobiles.  The  plates 
are  called  the  electrodes  (positive  and  neg- 
ative respectively)  and  the  acid  solution  is 
called  the  electrolyte.  The  retaining  vessel 
of  storage  cells  for  vehicle  use  is  usually 
made  of  hard  rubber.  In  electrical  litera- 
ture it  is  usual  to  indicate  the  positive  elec- 
trode and  positive  terminals  by  a  -j-  sign 
and  the  negative  electrode  or  terminal  by 
a  —  sign. 

If  the  simple  storage  cell  above  de- 
scribed be  allowed  to  discharge  the  en- 
ergy it  has  accumulated,  and  then  be  re- 


of  the  lead  plate,  so  that  the  amount  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elec- 
trolyte is  greatly  increased.  A  plate  of 
this  form  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.  Most 
manufacturers  form  the  plates  with  the 
plowed  up  strips  making  an  acute  angle 
with  the  plate  itself,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  object  of  this  construction  is 
to  prevent  disintegration  of  the  electrodes, 
by  charging  and  discharging.  When  the 
battery  is  being  charged  the  active  mate- 
rial expands,  and  if  the  strips  were  per- 
pendicular to  the  plate  surface  the  entire 
active  mass  would  have  a  tendency  to 
buckle  and  break  off  from  the  supporting 
plate.  When  the  strips  are  arranged  to 
make  an  acute  angle  with  the  plate  this 
angle  will  slightly  increase  as  the  active 
material  expands  in  charging,  and  thereby 
make  room  to  allow  for  the  expansion. 

After  the  surface  has  been  thus  plowed 
up  the  plate  is  subjected  to  treatment  with 
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a  gla^s  or  liarU  rubber  vessel  containing 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
plates  arc  suspended  from  an  insulating 
support.  It  this  cell  is  connected  into 
an  electric  circuit  so  that  a  current  passes 
through  it  from  plate  to  plate,  it  will  be 
found  upon  difc(mnccting  the  wires  and 
connecting  an  electric  indicating  instru- 
ment to  the  plates  that  the  cell  has  acquired 
the  property  ci  jriving  out  a  current,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  instrument.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  current  given  out  by 
the  cell  (lows  through  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  the  original  or  charging  cur- 
rent. 

If  the  two  plates  be  lilted  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  after  the  charging 
current  has  been  passing  through  the  cell 
for  some  time,  it  will  be  found  that  one  of 
the  plates  is  of  much  darker  color  than  the 


Fig.  2. 
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charged,  and  if  this  process  be  repeated 
quite  a  number  of  times,  the  capacity  for 
storing  energy  will  gradually  increase  with 
each  succeeding  charge,  but  it  will  always 
be  much  too  small  to  make  the  cell 
practicable  for  auttunobile  purposes.  The 
effect  of  the  charging  current  is  to  form 
lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  electrode  and 
spnniiy  lead  on  the  negative  electrode. 
The  leiid  peroxide  and  spongy  lead  are 
called  the  active  materials,  and  the  lead 
plate  itself  simply  serves  as  a  support  for 
these  active  materials.  To  improve  the 
battery  the  proportion  of  the  active  mate- 
rial to  the  material  contained  in  the  sup- 
port must  he  increased,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  two  different  methods. 

ri-ANTE    KLKCTRODKS. 

The  first  of  these  two  methods  consists 
in  plowing  up  or  "spinning"   the   surface 


^ome  disintegrating  chemical,  such  as  ni- 
tric acid,  which  renders  its  surface  poroas. 
Then  all  traces  of  this  chemical  are  washed 
from  the  plates,  and  the  latter  arc  assem- 
bled in  a  cell  containing  a  sulphuric  add 
electrtdyic.  and  are  subjected  to  a  series 
of  charges  and  discharges,  a  process 
called  "forming"  the  electrodes.  This  par- 
ticular method  of  constructing  the  elec- 
trodes (of  nothing  but  sheet  lead)  is  called 
the  Plante  process. 

PAURE   ELECTRODES. 

Another  method  of  constructing  storage 
battery  electrodes  consists  in  making  grids 
of  lead  (by  a  stamping  or  casting  process), 
and  then  filling  the  openings  in  these  grids 
with  a  paste  composed  of  a  lead  salt  tod 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  paste  for  the 
positive  plates  is  made  of  red  lead  (or 
minium)  and  acid  loIoticMi,  and  tkt  paste 


negative  plates  of  litharge  and  acid 
I.  Some  oi  ihc  manufacturers  add 
t  pastes  a  binding  agent  to  make 
Bore  coherent.  The  grids  vary  in 
ith  the  diflferent  manufacturers,  but 
•e  always  constructed  with  a  view 
ining  the  greatest  possible  strength 
[c  least  material,  and  to  retain  the 
piaterial  most  securely.  One  par- 
Jlorm  of  grid  is  shown  in  Fig.  z. 
p%s  bars  of  the  grid  arc  made  of  V 
»  securely  hold  the  pellets  of  active 
J  in  place. 

plates  arc  made  rectangular  in  form 
Ih  a  connecting  lug  projecting  up- 
'om  their  upper  edge  near  one  cor- 
my  number  of  plates  may  be  used 
It.  plates  of  opposite  sign  being  ar- 

alternately — i.  e.,  a  positive  plate 
between  two  negative  plates.  The 
mtain  as  a  rule  an  uneven  number 
is,  one  more  negative  than  positive 
ind  the  two  outer  plates  arc  always 
es.  The  reason  for  using  one  more 
e  plate  is  as  follows: 
:hcmical  action  during  charging  and 
ging  is  accompanied  by  mechanical 
>f  expansion  and  contraction.  These 
lical  effects  arc  far  more  pronounced 
positive  plate  than  in  the  negative. 
Bitive  plate  was  the  outside  one  the 
ion  would  be  unequal  on  its  two 
pwing  to  there  being  no  negative 
it  its  outer  surface,  and  the  plate 
■rarp  or  buckle,  resulting  in  its  early 
^ion.  All  the  positive  plates  arc 
tally  connected  with  each  other,  and 
ilcgativcs  arc  similarly  connected,  by 
iars  of  lead  uniting  the  upwardly  ex- 
r  higs  of  all  the  plates  of  like  sign. 
BtC5  are  so  assembled  that  the  lug^ 

positives  are  all  on  one  side  of  the 
4  the  lugs  on  the  negatives  all  on 
Irr  side  of  the  cell.  This  is  shown 
Ulustration,  Fig.  3. 
^mit  of  adjacent  electrode  plates 
fought  close  to  each  other  without 

^of  contact  between  their  parts  (a 
coon  called  short  circuit)  separa- 
te generally  used,  composed  of  a 
I  p<r{orated  celluloid,  of  asbestos  or 

material.  These  separators  are  in- 
,bctween  each  pair  of  plates.  The 
re  closed  on  top  with  a  cover  of 
tobbcr  or  of  some  resinous  com- 
'  which  is  put  in  place  in  the  molten 

Through  this  cover  project  lead 
i>m  the  two  cross  bars  mentioned,  to 
ic  terminals  of  tiic  cell  to  make  con- 
I  by.  The  cover  is  provided  with  a 
opening  formed  by  an  internally 
pd  hard  rubber  bushing.  Into  this 
^  is  screwed  a  tip  of  hard  rubber 
jvery  small  hole  through  it  to  serve 
bt. 

containing  vessels  or  cells  arc  made 
bin5vcr*e  ridges  on  the  bottom  sur- 

the  inside,  upon  which  the  plates 

ny   active  material  dropping  from 
will  collect  in  the  space  between 
and  below  the  plates,  and  thu^ 
o^  the  plates. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  storage  cell 
varies  somewhat  with  the  &t8tc  of  charge 
When  the  cell  is  completely  charged  it  will 
show  nearly  2.5  volts.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge is  begun  the  voltage  rapidly  drops 
to  2.2.  at  which  it  practically  remains  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  dis- 
charge. When  the  charge  is  nearly  de- 
pleted the  voltage  begins  to  drop  again, 
and  the  discharge  should  never  be  con- 
tinued below  an  electromotive  force  of  x.8 
volts,  as  that  is  injurious  to  the  cell. 

The  current  which  may  safely  be  drawn 
from  a  battery  depends  upon  the  area  of 
the  electrodes  and  upon  their  mechanical 
construction.  Three  hours  is  usually  cal- 
culated on  as  the  normal  time  of  discharge. 
It  is.  of  course,  self  evident  that  the  greater 
the  current  taken  from  the  cell  the  sooner 
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the  charge  will  be  run  out.  The  produce 
of  the  current  (in  amperes)  into  the  time 
of  discharge  (in  hours)  is  callcd'thc  capac- 
ity of  the  ceil  and  is  expressed  in  ampere 
hours.  The  capacity  varies  with  the  rate 
of  discharge  and  is  smaller  for  a  high  rate 
of  discharge  than  for  a  slow  one.  It  has 
become  customary  to  specify  the  capacity 
of  a  storage  cell  on  the  basis  of  a  lour  hour 
discharge. 

The  reason  that  the  cell  must  not  be  dis- 
charged too  rapidly  is  that  with  too  strong 
a  current  the  chemical  actions  in  the  plates 
are  very  violent,  and  the  plates  arc  subject- 
ed to  undue  mechanical  strains  tending  to 
cause  them  to  shed  the  active  material. 

Instead  of  pure  lead  an  alloy  of  lead  with 
a  few  per  cent,  of  antimony  is  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  accumulator 
electrodes,  which  is  much  stronger. 


^COMMUNICATIONS.. 

Some  Reflections  on  the  3lio>^. 

Salem.   Mass.,  February  6. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

When  away  from  the  gUtter  and  glam- 
our of  the  Automobile  Show,  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  surroundings,  the  thought 
presses  hard  upon  me  that  even  though 
the  many  makers  represented  stramcd 
their  faculties  to  produce  vehicles,  they  did 
not  even  present  a  carriage  that  would 
take  the  place  of  horses  at  all  seasons. 
Therefore  we  must  continue  to  regard  the 
automobile  as  a  plaything — a  costly  toy, 
as  it  were. 

Utility,  economy  and  adaptability  to  all 
circumstances  are  what  users  naturally  ask 
lor  in  an  automobile,  but  some  of  the 
qualiiies  enumerated  were  overlooked  by 
about  all  the  builders  represented  in  New 
York.  Instead,  they  strove  to  show  a  glit- 
ter of  paint,  brass,  and  a  combination  of 
mechanical  devices  that  might  give  speed 
and  poi^cr.  Aside  from  a  few  foreign  en- 
tries, there  was  hardly  a  carriage  built  for 
anything  but  pleasant  weather.  A  few 
^mall  machines  did  have  tops,  but  they 
were  in  the  minority  and  did  not  attract 
much  attention. 

Some  of  the  louring  cars,  costing  from 
$2,500  to  $7,500,  were  not  even  provided 
with  rubber  boots  with  which  to  meet  the 
many  showers  of  the  good  old  summer 
time.  A  touring  car  should  be  arranged 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
passengers  in  most  any  sort  of  weather, 
and  the  manufacturers  should  provide  the 
proper  covers. 

Maybe  I  shall  still  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ptssimist  if  I  write  that  I  cannot  see  any 
h<*pe  of  giving  up  my  horses,  even  if  I 
avail  myself  of  the  latest  and  best  thing 
offered  at  the  New  York  Show.  The 
equines  wilt  continue  to  munch  their  hay 
and  oats,  and  perhaps  wink  at  each  other 
when  they  see  the  new  touring  car  roll 
into  the  stable.  The  intelligent  animals 
know  that  they  will  have  work  to  do. 
even  though  I  may  have  a  dozen  auto- 
mobiles under  the  roof.  I'll  admit  again. 
as  I  have  often  said,  that  it  is  possible  to 
push  an  automobile  over  any  sort  of  a 
road,  and  through  piles  of  snow,  but  the 
eflFort  is  not  worth  the  cost,  because  a  $150 
horse  will  do  such  work  better. 

I  am  willing  to'  admit  that  the  New 
York  Show  was  an  immense  success,  for 
it  made  the  1901  exhibition  resemble 
something  like  18  coppers.  There  was  a 
tremendous  exhibition  of  carriages  of 
every  description,  and  it  was  a  show  that 
reflected  credit  upon  both  the  exhibitors 
and  the  managers  of  the  affair.  Still.  I 
contend  that  the  maker — and  possibly 
the  public — has  gone  clean  dafty  over  ve- 
hicles designed  just  for  pleasant  days. 
While    the    automobile    is    a    popular    fad 
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such  carriages  will  be  in  demand.  A  fad, 
however,  cannot  survive  many  seasons, 
and  then  the  makers  must  look  to  the 
great  public  for  support. 

Speaking  of  practicability,  I  noticed  that 
on  one  of  the  best  cars  the  tonneau 
step  was  so  arranged  that  the  rear 
sprocket  was  inaccessible.  I  wondered 
how  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machine 
would  manage  to  get  his  chain  repaired 
unless  the  vehicle  was  stripped.  And  the 
same  vehicle  had  valves  and  levers  cun- 
ningly hidden  where  the  operator  would 
have  to  reach  down  under  his  legs  to  get 
at  them.  Other  carriages  had  arrange- 
ments just  as  badly  designed. 

I  admit  that  automobiles  now  on  the 
market  will  run  long  distances  without 
causing  trouble,  climb  all  kinds  of  hills, 
and  have  other  desirable  qualities,  yet  the 
man  who  imagines  that  a  $5,000  tonneau 
touring  car  is  going  to  make  him  happy 
will  be  disappointed.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  fellow  who  buys  a  $500  runabout. 

Viewed  as  a  sport  or  a  pastime,  automo- 
biling  is  great  fun.  Looked  at  from  a 
business  standpoint,  the  matter  assumes  a 
different  position.  I  know — or  have  read 
— that  some  people  really  use  automobiles 
in  place  of  horses,  although  a  few  admit 
that  in  bad  weather  or  hard  traveling  they 
cither  hire  a  horse  or  go  on  electric  cars. 
Some  who  have  had  good  luck  figure  that 
they  can  run  a  horseless  carriage  cheaper 
than  they  can  keep  even  one  horse.  Cases 
of  that  sort  are  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule. 

In  1900,  when  I  first  heard  an  engine 
running  in  a  carriage  I  owned.  I  often 
told  people  that  in  two  or  three  years 
horses  would  be  regarded  as  curiosities — 
and  I  think  I  kind  of  believed  that  what 
I  was  saying  was  likely  to  prove  true.  I 
now  see  that  I  was  just  talking  hot  air. 
Horses  are  still  seen,  and  in  New  York 
they  are  used  to  haul  street  cars. 

I  have  taken  a  vehicle  known  in  this 
section  as  a  coupe-rockaway  as  a  model  for 
what  I  should  call  a  family  carriage.  This 
has  a  solid  wood  top,  a  removable  glass 
partition  in  front,  windows  in  the  doors, 
sides  and  back.  In  cold  or  stormy  weather 
the  windows  may  be  closed,  giving  pro- 
tection to  passengers.  In  summer  every- 
thing can  be  opened.  The  windows  are 
always  ready  to  be  put  up  in  an  instant. 
An  automobile  combining  the  qualities 
I  have  mentioned  might  be  built  and  be 
serviceable.  I  know  that  a  few  builders 
have  tried  to  construct  such  a  carriage, 
but  the  work  was  done  in  a  half  hearted 
way.  so  that  no  success  was  achieved. 

The  foreign  builders  are  trying  to  make 
carriages  that  will  assure  comfort  for  the 
owners  in  a  way,  and  some  have  done 
really  well.  American  makers,  however, 
continue  to  turn  out  carriages  that  are 
designed  for  muslin  gowns  and  flannel 
suits,  to  be  used  only  when  the  sky  is 
clear. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  either  build  a 
carriage  that  would  suit  me,  or  even  try 


to  tell  a  maker  what  I  wanted  in  all  its 
details.  I  can,  however,  say  that  my  idea 
is  a  machine  that  will  supersede  the  horse 
for  every  purpose  for  which  a  carriage  is 
used.  I  will  modify  my  demand  by  cutting 
out  the  use  of  horses  for  business  pur- 
poses. I  want  an  automobile  that  will  be 
able  to  do  all  the  driving  I  or  my  family 
may  require.  In  view  of  the  many  prom- 
ises made  by  enthusiastic  manufacturers, 
the  proposition  I  have  set  down  should 
not  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  such  a  vehicle  would  have  a 
ready  sale  at  a  good  price,  so  the  prize 
is  worth  seeking  for.  Perhaps  when  the 
present  craze  or  fad  for  purely  pleasure 
vehicles  subsides  we  may  get  machines 
that  will  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
Robin  Dauon. 


Show  Suggestions. 

Reading,  Pa.,  February  2. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Since  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  the  use  of  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den for  the  next  two  shows,  it  is  probably 
useless  to  advocate  a  change  in  the  date 
and  place,  but  a  little  agitation  will  do 
no  harm.  The  motor  vehicle  U  not  shown 
to  its  best  advantage  in  a  building,  and  on 
this  account  motor  vehicle  exhibitions,  like 
State  and  county  fairs  or  horse  races, 
should  be  held  out  of  doors.  An  enclosed 
paddock  with  track,  steep  hills,  rough 
roads,  deep  sand  and  even  artificial  mud 
holes  should  be  provided,  over  which  the 
vehicles  should  be  run,  and  thus  permit  the 
public  to  see  them  in  action  upon  such 
classes  of  roads  as  they  are  interested  in. 
The  man  living  in  a  locality  having  noth- 
ing but  good  roads  could  study  their  be- 
havior on  the  track,  while  a  man  who 
never  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  good 
roads  (and  there  are  many  such) 
could  watch  the  service  given  on  the 
bad  roads  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Such  an  exhibition  would  be  full  of  life 
and  be  far  more  enjoyable  than  a  still  show 
in  the  Garden.  It  might  not  attract  so 
many  curiosity  people,  who  simply  go  to 
pass  an  evening  or  see  and  be  seen,  but 
would  attract  more  of  the  practical  people 
who  are  looking  for  an  automobile  for  their 
service.  It  would  further  get  rid  of  the 
indescribably  bad  ventilation  found  at  the 
Garden.  Everyone  knows  that  every 
crevice  in  the  big  building  is  filled  with 
dust  and  disease  germs,  and  when  packed 
with  several  thousand  people  it  is  certainly 
far  from  sanitary  and  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire an  energetic  enthusiasm  toward  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  anything  else.  The  ener- 
vating influence  of  a  half  hour's  walk 
around  the  show  was  noticed  and  remarked 
by  many:  and  better  ventilation  would  have 
r.eant  greater  enjoyment  and  more  busi- 
ness. Not  only  was  the  air  vitiated  by 
the  large  number  present,  but  in  spite  of 
the  "No  smoking"  signs  quite  a  number  of 
smokers  were  in  evidence,  indulging  their 
appetite,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 


Not  only  were  they  among  the  vis 
even  attendants  were  guilty  of  thi 
of  good  conduct.  To  insinuate  1 
was,  to  say  the  least,  ungent 
would  hurt  somebody's  feelings, 
fact  remains  that  the  selfishness 
smokers  did  unquestionably  aggra 
already  bad  ventilation.  People  £r 
complain  about  the  odor  of  1 
vehicle,'  and  so  great  is  the  incoi 
of  humanity  sometimes  that  co 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  o 
left  behind  when,  as  a  matter  of 
cig^r  in  the  mouth  of  the  complait 
causing  two-thirds  of  the  cloud, 
door  exhibition  would  remove  this 
tion  objection,  permit  visitors  to 
operation  of  the  vehicles  and  spec 
examining  them  without  that  tire< 
which  follows  a  little  exertion  ii 
atmosphere.  Charles  £.  Di 


The  Show  as  Seen  by  a  5 
Enthusiast, 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  showing  of  steam  vehicles  3 
son  Square  Garden,  although  nut 
small,  was  extremely  good.  Th< 
was  naturally  attracted  to  the  lai 
cylinder  gasoline  road  locomotives 
one  in  ten  of  the  spectators  couM 
cessfully  if  a  machine  were  pres* 
them.  Not  two  out  of  ten  coul 
ably  afford  a  capable  chauffeur  to  1 
for  them.  Tire  expense  is  enomx 
the  heavy  cars.  They  are  very  fine 
at.  They  are  the  kind  one  would 
friend  own  and  go  out  with  him  0 
ally.  The  little  steam  runabout  tl 
quietly,  strongly  and  minds  neitl 
nor  sandy  roads,  with  small  tire 
and  which  is  not  only  horseless  bt 
feurless,  is  what  the  average  man  v< 
should  like  to  see  a  statement  of  tl 
ber  of  steam  and  gasoline  machim 
in  successful  operation  by  their  o^ 
this  country.  The  showing  of  elc 
probably  indicative  of  the  impro^ 
ciency  of  batteries.  Even  a  steam  i 
agree  that  the  show  was  a  great  0 
worth  a  trip  to  the  metropolis  to  sc 
Henry  P.  Bi 


Amateur  Built  Qasollne  i 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  Jantia 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  send  you  herewith  a  descriptioi 
automobile  which  I  hope  you  will  1 
space  to  publish  in  your  very  helf 
interesting  journal,  of  which  I  an 
stant  reader. 

The  vehicle  is  designed  for 
speeds  and  rough  roads,  being  mo 
engined  and  substantially  built,  t! 
weight  being  about  1,000  pound 
frame  is  of  wood  lined  with  steel, 
side  of  this  frame  there  is  a  subt 
three-eighths  inch  by  3  inch  angle 
which  the  motor  and  transmission  \ 
supported.     The  wheel  base  is  ^ 


HRad  62  inches.  The  front  wheels 
Finches  In  diameter  and  the  rear 
[  40  inches ;  they  are  of  the  Sarven 
I  and  fitted  wiih  sectional  rubber 
[The  front  axle  is  of  2  inch  square 
pnd  the  rear  axle  is  also  of  2  inches 
KT  and  surrounded  by  a  one-half 
n-onze  casing. .  to  which  the  rear 
[  are  connected.  The  rear  axle  is 
tith  a  Brown  &  Lipe  differential  gear 
ps  in  plain  bronze  bearings. 
"engine  is  a  twin  cylinder,  vertical. 
^e  one  of  SiSxslj  inch  cylinder.  Its 
jfan  be  varied  from  150  to  700  revo- 
I  per  minute,  and  it  is  rated  at  8 
power.  The  cylmders  exhaust  each 
separate  mnftlcr.  directly,  and  a  cut- 
(fitted  on  the  exhaust  pipe  which  is 
tmdy  on  steep  hills.  The  pump  for 
fc\i1aiing  system  is  geared  directly  to 
line  fhaft.  The  water  tank  and  coil 
aicd  imder  the  footboard  of  the  car- 
"Tbe  ci-'il  contains  go  feet  of  one  inch 

pipe  and  the  water  tank  has  a  capa- 
I  4  gallons,  while  the  gasoline  tank 
1^  is  10  gallons. 

L  transmission  gear  is  of  the  chain 
rocket  ij'pe.  giving  two  speeds  ahead, 
^imum  speed  being  20  miles  per 
lA  Baldwin  -^jixif'^  inch  pitch  chain 
L  The  engine  is  started  by  a  crank 
pt  The  ignition  current  is  supplied 
Urnanio,  no  battery  being  used.  The 
|0  rims  at  4.000  revolutions  per  min- 
fi  gives  a  good,  hot  spark.  The  en- 
k  strong  enough  to  slip  the  rear 
i  on  the  low  gear.     I  have  built  the 

le  in  a  shop  12x16  feel,  making  evcrj'- 
ccept  the  tires,  wheels,  dynamo  and 
S.  S.  Neil. 


lew  Idea  for  Raising  a  Qood 
^^      Roads  Fund. 

^^^    Pasadena,  Cal,  January  30. 
*  HoRsn.E5S  Age  : 

Ig  10  enclose  an  article  which  I  wrote 
^Hcation  in  this  morning's  News.  It 
fb  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  your  rcad- 
II1C  scheme  is  similar  to  the  trips 
f  by  the  stage  coach  "Old  Times." 
i  runs  m  summer  from  Chicago  to 
pnd  Park  and  which  is  driven  by 
^en  members  of  the  Saddle  and  Cycle 
The   owners   of   touring   cars    who 

f:c  part  in  the  first  Pasadena- Pomona 
re  Messrs.  Ellicott  Evans.  Charles 
^lle.  B.  F.  Thurston.  Robert  H.  Gay- 
i'rank  Hutchinson,  A.  Kingsley  Ma- 
r  Joseph  T.  Ptigh.  Jr..  H.  T.  Ken- 
\G.  Lovell  and  Tracy  C.  Drake.  Ap- 
llte  names  have  been  given  to  the 
tuch  as  "The  Blue  Streak."  "Red 
t."  "Road  Runner,"  "Scarlet  Ram- 
^Red  Rover,"  "Blue  Dog."  "Cardinal 

[etc.  A  charge  of  $5  for  the  round 
11  be  made,  so  it  is  anticipated  that 
I  the  tourist  season,  the  amount  of 
|f$i.ooo  will  be  raised  as  a  nucleus  for 
Id  roads  fund." 

licvc  that  if  your  valued  paper   will 
with     us     in     urging     similar 
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schemes  to  be  adopted  by  other  clubs,  it 
will  hcip  the  goods  roads  movement  very 
much.  Tracv   C.  Djkake. 

(Enclosure.) 

'*Thc  members  of  the  recently  organized 
automobile  ciub,  carrying  out  their  promise 
to  accomplish  something  of  benefit,  have 
conceived  a  unique  scheme  for  securing  a 
good  roads  fund.  They  will  inaugurate 
next  week,  and  continue  for  about  two 
months,  a  series  of  triweekly  tours  for  the 
public,  from  Pasadena  to  Pomona  and  re- 
turn. Two  or  more  large  touring  cars,  ac- 
cording to  demand,  will  leave  the  Hotel 
Green  at  9:30  o'clock  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  I-'ridays,  each  car  carrying  three 
passengers,  arriving  at  Pomona  at  noon, 
where  luncheon  will  be  served  at  Hotel 
Palomares. 

The  return  trip  will  begin  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  Hotel  Green  will  be  reached  at  4:30 
p.  m.  The  disi.incc  to  Pomona  is  30  miles, 
making  a  round  trip  u(  60  miles.  Thc'mam 
highway,  which  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
this  vicmity.  passes  through  one  of  the 
prettiest  sections  in  Southern  California. 

"It  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  for 
scats  in  the  automobiles  will  tax  the  capa- 
city of  the  club  mcmhers  offering  their 
services  to  thiss  scheme,  as  an  automobile 
tour  under  such  circumstances  cannot  fail 
of  being  most  attractive  lo  many  tourists 
who  have  never  ridden  in  these  large  tour- 
ing cars,  and  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
the  machines  will  operate  them  will  give 
confidence  to  the  timid. 

"The  entire  proceeds  of  the  tours  will 
go  toward  a  good  roads  fund,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  will  indirectly  create 
a  .sentiment  in  favor  of  the  improvement 
of  our  highways,  and  eventually  lead  to 
legislative  appropriations  for  this  most  im- 
portant purpose.  It  is  desired  by  the  pro- 
moters that  the  public  should  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  a  private  money  mak- 
ing scheme,  but  a  broad,  sportsmanlike 
methrMl  t)f  doing  something  for  the  cstab- 
lishnu-nt  oi"  good  roads  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  sport  of  automobiling." 


Flash   Boiler  Queries^**  Berlin" 
Iron. 

Etiitor  Horseless  Age: 

Two  statements  have  been  contributed 
to  Tme  Horseless  Age.  reasons  for  which 
arc  not  perfectly  clear  to  me.  Will  you 
favor  me  with  an  explanation? 

It  is  stated  that  superheated  steam  can- 
not be  used  to  special  advantage  over 
saturated  steam  in  case  of  a  compound 
engme.  Does  this  refer  to  slightly  super- 
heated steam  or  to  steam  of,  say.  700° 
superheat,  and  what  property  of  super- 
heated steam  wotild  diminish  its  advan- 
tages when  used  in  a  compound  engine? 

It  is  also  stated  that  liquid  fuel  for  a 
flash  generator  of  the  upward  feed  typ^e 
cannot  be  regulated  by  a  thermostat  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  superheat  to 
the  steam.  Why  could  not  the  Hylcr- 
White  generator  be  efficiently  regulated 
by  steam  from  the  top  coil  being  carried 


^5 

downward   through    a   thermostat    located 
in  the  combustion  chamber? 

Is  Berlin  iron  known  to  your  readers? 
It  is  said  to  be  a  very  fusible  variety  of 
iron.  Are  temperature  of  fusion  and 
where  it  can  be  purchased  known?  Also 
whether  it  would  stand  excessive  pressures 
sometimes  to  be  expected  in  Hyler-White 
cylinders — supposing  an  extreme  case  of 
600  pounds    in    starting   suddenly? 

Steaji. 

[The  first  statement  to  which  you  refer 
was  probably  to  the  effect  that  the  superi- 
ority of  a  compound  engine  compared  to 
u  single  engine  is  less  when  superheated 
steam  is  used  than  when  saturated  steam 
is  employed.  The  advantages  of  a  com- 
pound engine  are  essentially  that  it  will 
reduce  the  tendency  to  cylinder  condensa- 
tion and  that  a  higher  degree  of  expansion 
may  be  obtained.  Now,  if  the  steam  is 
highly  superheated  there  would  be  no  cyl- 
inder condensation  even  in  a  simple  en- 
gine, so  this  advantage  of  the  compound 
engme  would  not  apply  with  superheated 
sieaiu.  Consequently  with  highly  super- 
heated steam  the  only  advantage  of  the 
compound  engine  is  that  it  permits  a 
higher  ratio  of  expansion. 

The  answer  to  your  second  question 
you  will  find  in  former  articles  on  flash 
boilers  by  Mr.  Bickford.  particularly  in 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of 
October  30.  1901,  and  December  17,  1902. 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  brand  of 
the  iron  you  mention  and  beg  to  submit 
the  question  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 


Automobile    Damage   Ca^e  Ad- 
versely  Decided. 

Portland,  Me.,  February  3. 
Editor  Horseless  Age  ; 

In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  here, 
brought  by  a  young  woman  agamst  an  au- 
tomobilist  to  recover  $2,000  damages  al- 
leged to  have  been  sustamed  in  a  runaway 
caused  by  the  automohilisi's  machine,  a 
verdict  has  just  been  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  complainant,  allowing  her  $600.  Ex- 
ceptions have  been  filed  in  the  case  and  it 
will  go  up  to  the  full  bench. 

The  parties  concerned  in  the  suit  met 
each  other  on  one  of  our  widest  and 
siraightest  streets,  the  automobilist  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  of  from  4  to  5  miles  an 
hour  and  the  horse  driver  at  11  miles  per 
hour,  according  to  the  testimony  offered. 
The  defendant,  Mr.  Chaplin,  when  nearly 
400  feet  away  turned  to  the  right  into  the 
gutter  until  his  forward  wheels  struck  the 
curb  The  horse  passed  him  safely,  hut 
when  ;tbout  200  feet  beyond  the  automobile. 
in  making  a  turn,  a  wheel  collapsed,  owing 
to  its  catching  in  the  street  car  track,  and 
the  carriage  ovcrinmed.  The  occupants 
were  thrown  out,  but  no  evidence  was  in- 
troduced showing  that  they  had  received 
serious  injuries. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  horse  had 
run  away  six  times  on  previous  occasions, 
smashing    carriages    and    endangering    the 
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life  of  the  driver,  and  at  one  time  had 
dragged  a  little  girl  a  long  distance,  owing 
to  her  foot  having  caught.  The  owner  of 
the  horse  testified  that  he  had  sold  it  be- 
cause he  did  not  consider  it  a  safe  horse  for 
his  wife  to  drive.  Two  former  owners, 
both  well  known  and  influential  citizens  of 
this  place,  told  pf  their  troubles  with  it,  and 
both  sold  the  animal  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  fit  only  for  a  saddle 
horse. 

Mr.  Chaplin  is  a  much  respected  citizen, 
an  automobilist  of  about  three  years'  ex- 
perience and  a  most  careful  and  consider- 
ate driver.  On  this  occasion  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment  and  did  ex- 
actly as  every  other  experienced  automobil- 
ist would  have  done  and  what  every  com- 
petent horseman  would  have  wanted  him  to 
do — i.  e.,  steered  toward  the  side  of  the 
street  and  gave  the  horse  the  whole  road. 
Automobiles  have  been  used  on  our  streets 
i<tr  the  past  four  years,  and  at  present 
about  seventy  are  owned  here.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  the  kind,  and  if  this  verdict 
stands  on  appeal  it  will  practically  mean 
that  the  owner  of  an  automobile  has  no 
rights  on  our  streets. 

Henry  R.  Stickney. 


5priiig  Queries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your  next 
issue  at  what  temperature  coiled  steel 
springs  cease  to  be  useful  as  springs? 
Also  at  what  temperature  brass  coil 
springs  become  useless?  What  is  the  tem- 
perature in  the  explosion  chamber,  after 
being  thoroughly  warmed  up,  of  a  gaso- 
line engine  that  has  a  water  jacket? 

C.  R.  Pontius. 

[Steel  springs  are  tempered  to  about 
550*  Fahr.,  so  that  if  they  are  heated 
above  this  temperature  in  use  they  will 
lose  some  of  their  flexibility  or  spring 
power.  If  the  spring  is  raised  to  a  bright 
red  heat  it  of  course  loses  all  spring  power 
immediately,  although  the  loss  of  spring 
power  takes  place  gradually  with  the  in- 
crease in  temperature;  where  it  ceases  to 
be  useful  as  a  spring  is,  we  believe,  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered  defi- 
nitely. Brass  springs  lose  their  spring 
power  completely  when  heated  in  an  or- 
dniary  gas  flame. 

The  temperature  in  the  engine  cylinder 
varies  greatly  at  different  parts  of  the 
cycle.  The  explosion  temperature  is  ap- 
proximately i,6oo*'  Fahr. — En.] 


Objectionable  Clause  in  Good  Roads 
Bill. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Permit  us  to  call  attention  through  your 
columns  to  a  **Good  Roads"  bill  that  has 
been  or  is  about  to  be  introduced  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  prepared  by 
Arthur  Kirk,  of  Sharpsburg.  Pa.  This  bill 
was  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1901,  but  was  not  passed  for  some  rea- 


son. Whether  the  next  attempt  will  be 
more  successful  is,  of  course,  not  known. 
While  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  probably  a 
good  one  so  far  as  it  applies  to  good 
roads,  it  contains  a  slap  at  automobile 
users  that  is  unquestionably  unfair  and  un- 
called for,  and  this  section  should  be 
stricken  out  or  amended  before  the  bill  is 
passed.  It  is  Section  38,  and  provides 
that  "Every  owner  or  user  of  an  inani- 
mate motive  power  propelled  road  travel- 
ing vehicle  shall  annually  pay  to  his  or 
her  county  treasurer  (except  makers)  $20 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each 
year,  or  $3  per  month  for  any  fraction  of 
a  year.  For  which  he.  or  she  shall  be 
given  a  licensed  figured  plate  by  the 
county  engineer,  which  must  be  conspicu- 
ously attached  on  the  left  side  of  the  ve- 
hicle, so  that  its  number  can  be  easily 
read  while  the  vehicle  is  in  motion,  and  if 
the  above  license  fee  is  not  paid  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  year,  50  cents  for  each 
month  or  fraction  of  a  month.  The  above 
license  fee,  with  the  cost  of  collection  and 
all  penalty  for  non-payment  of  license, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  informer  who  made 
information  that  license  for  that  year  has 
not  been  paid." 

Charles  E.  Durvea, 
First  V.  P.  American  Motor  League. 


An  Early  Oasolioe  Automobile. 

WiNTON  Place,  Ohio,  January  30. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  think  it  was  about  1885  that  I  built  my 
first  vehicle  operated  by  an  engine  which 
used  gas  derived  from  vaporizing  coal  oil 
of  150°  test.  This  machine  at  the  time 
created  quite  a  sensation  among  my 
neighbors  and  Lthink  it  would  put  to  shame 
some  of  the  present  automobiles. 

The  vehicle  was  of  the  three  wheel  type 
—that  is,  it  had  two  wheels  which  tracked 
and  a  third  one  which  stood  to  the  left, 
forming  the  outer  wheel.  The  main  driv- 
ers were  about  36  inches  high  and  had  a 
face  of  about  41/2  inches.  The  entire  frame 
of  the  machine  was  a  hollow  casting,  and 
in  thi6  casting  was  located  the  compound 
gearing,  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  the  seat. 
The  engine,  which  was  of  the  vertical  type, 
was  arranged  in  front  of  the  driver.  The 
tank  carrying  the  oil  was  suspended  be- 
tween the  pilot  or  steering  wheel  and  com- 
municated with  a  small  retort  chamber,  the 
vapors  from  this  retort  chamber  being  con- 
ducted to  the  engine  cylinder  through  an 
inlet  pipe,  in  which  the  mixing  with  air 
took  place.  The  whole  apparatus  was  con- 
venient for  handling,  as  all  levers  were  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  driver,  and  the  vari- 
ous devices  could  be  operated  without  in- 
termediate rods  or  chains  for  transmission. 

The  gearing  between  the  engine  and  the 
drivers  was  composed  of  a  set  of  bevel 
gears  and  a  set  of  spur  gears,  the  main 
gears  having  a  face  of  about  3  inches 
width.  The  machine  was  very  powerful  for 
its  weight,  which  was  between  1,500  and 
1.800  pounds.     There  were  no  springs  be- 


tween the'  gearing  and  the  main  driving 
axle.  Springs  were  only  used  to  support 
the  seat  for  the  operator,  and  these  were  of 
the  full  elliptic  form  and  located  above  the 
floor  of  the  vehicle. 

Of  course,  in  those  days  we  had  no 
pneumatic  tires,  and  riding  over  ordinary 
roads  was  a  very  rough  sort  of  sport.  For 
this  reason  I  abandoned  my  machine  after 
the  novelty  had  worn  off  and  I  had  made 
several  runs  which  were  then  considered 
long,  the  longest  dnc  being  about  thirty 
miles.  I  took  ^  party  of  excursionists  who 
occupied  old  style  coaches  with  the  tongue 
sawed  off  close  and  attached  to  the  auto- 
mobile in  tandem  fashion. 

On  one  of  my  last  runs  we  passed 
through  a  deep  cut  in  the  road  in  which  a 
farmer  had  dumped  a  lot  of  dead  grass 
raked  from  his  field.  In  passing  through 
this  the  exhaust  from  the  engine  set  the 
grass  on  fire,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  saved  our  train.  So  far  as  I  know,  my 
machine  was  the  first  one  in  this  country 
operated  with  an  explosive  engine,  or  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  hydro-carbon 
type.  After  I  had  abandoned  the  machine 
for  road  use  I  put  the  frame  with  ma- 
chinery in  the  top  of  one  of  my  bams  and 
attached  wire  ropes  to  the  rear  axle,  and 
used  it  for  some  years  as  an  elevator  to 
lift  grain  by.  I  think  it  still  remains  in 
that  position.  V.  L.  Emerson. 


Two  Cycle  Enipines. 

Editor  HoitSELESs  Age: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  and  have  been  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles on  two  cycle  engines.  I  have  used 
both  two  and  four  cycle,  and  am  thorough, 
ly  familiar  with  each  of  them. 

I  have  run  a  two  cycle  engine  a  whole 
season  without  adjusting  a  single  bearing, 
when  with  my  four  cycle  engine  every  little 
while  the  connecting  rod  would  have  to  be  ^ 
taken  up,  for  the  reason  that  with  every 
other  stroke  there  are  two  heavy  jerks  on 
the  connecting  rod,  as  the  charge  is  sticked 
in  and  compressed,  when  with  a  two  cycle 
engine  the  pressure  is  always  one  way. 
Then,  with  my  two  cycle  engine  the«  is 
no  valve  to  leak  or  get  out  of  order,  whil« 
with  the  four  cycle  there  are  the  inlet  and 
exhaust  valves  to  leak,  springs  to  break, 
and  cams  and  gears  to  wear  and  get  out  of 
order. 

My  two  cycle  engine  has  two  cylinders. 
It  is  controlled  by  the  air  and  spark.  I  ' 
can  throw  out  all  the  machinery,  leaving 
the  engine  to  run  without  any  load.  ^*- 
will  run  slowly  and  at  a  constant  speed, 
and  when  you  wish  to  go  ahead  it  will  run 
up  to  full  power  and  speed  as  quickly  as 
any  steam  engine.  In  other  words,  the 
controlling  lever  acts  the  same  as  a  throt- 
tle lever  on  a  steam  engine — ^by  moving 
the  one  lever  the  engine  speed  can  be 
varied  from  200  to  1,500  revolutions  ptf 
minute. 

My  muffler  is  so  constructed  that  ^ 
exhaust  is  very  soft  and  only  thows  ooe- 
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Iter  pound  back  pressure.  Many  muf- 
flers will  give  2  10  3  pounds  back  pressure. 
We  all  know  that  the  sparking  apparatus 
gives  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trouble,  and 
Ihat  nearly  all  of  them  are  inside  the  heads 
or  cylinders,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  spark.  By  takmg  a  i  inch  plug  out  of 
my  engine  you  can  see  the  spark  ai  once, 
and  by  loosening  one  screw  the  points  can 
be  taken  out  in  an  instant,  cleaned  and  re- 
placed. 

The  points  arc  so  arranged  and  con- 
structed that  oil  will  not  affect  the  spark, 
when  with  the  ordinary  sparking  apparatus 
a  little  too  much  oil  will  coat  them  over 
and  they  will  refuse  to  spark. 

Quite  a  little  is  said  about  the  two  cycle 
engine  not  filling  the  cylinder  full  of  fresh 
gases.  I  claim  that  it  fills  it  more  com- 
pletely than  any  four  cycle  ever  made. 

The  four  cycle  people  also  make  the 
claim  that  they  do  not  waste  any  gas. 
Perhaps  not,  but  I  have  seen  many  muf- 
flers burst  on  four  cycle  engines,  but  never 
saw  one  burst  on  a  two  cycle. 

Banks. 


Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  he  writer  notes  ihaL  (luite  a  spirited 
discussion  has  arisen  on  the  merits  of  the 
;wo  cycle  engine,  which  has  evidently  been 
nartcd  by  some  of  my  former  tjufstions. 

In  Mr.  Roberts'  article  in  the  issue  of 
January  14  the  statement  implying  that  ig- 
norance causes  some  people  to  think  the 
rwo  cycle  motor  is  not  as  well  adapted  for 
launches  or  automobiles  as  the  four  cycle 
might  be  taken  as  true  in  a  way.  but  docs 
Dot  appear  to  be  helpful  to  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  true  in  the  same 
way  that  through  ignorance  the  people  of 
the  world  today  do  not  use  tiying  machines 
in  place  of  automobiles,  which  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical, as  the  enormous  expense  of  good 
roads  would  be  avoided. 

The     writer    has    had    some    experience 
with  botii  two  and  four  cycle  motors;  in 
fact  has  sat  up  nights  with  them,  and  has 
Mtidied  the  problem  carefully,  with  a  view 
of  adapting  them  to  ^lutomobiie  use.     He 
believes   the   most   simple   construction   of 
the  two  cycle,  air  cooled  motor  would  be 
the  best  for  automobile  use.     One  reason 
ihc  two  cycle  motor  appears  to  "choke  it 
self  is  without  doubt  that  the  time  of  ad- 
mitting the  fresh  charge  is  so  much  less 
n  it  is  in  a  four  cycle  motor;  the  intake 
should  be  several  times  greater  than 
in  the   four  cycle  to  get  the  same  volume 
of  air  and  gas  into  the  cylinder.     This  is 
not  a    difficult  problem,  and   is   evidently 
provided  for  in  several  two  cycle  motors, 
and    T   see   no  reason   why   the    two  cycle 
motor    cannot   be   made   to  develop   over 
100  per  cent,  more  power  per  cylinder  than 
a  four  cycle   motor  of  the  same  bore  and 
stroke. 

The  loss  of  power  from  friction  of  mov- 
ing parts  should  not  be  as  much  as  in  the 
foor  cycle,  which  gels  an  impulse  only 
once  in  two  revolutions  or  four  strokes  of 
tbc  piston,  as  the  two  cycle  would  save  the 
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power  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  piston 
during  the  exhaust  and  intake  stroke. 

My  experience  with  both  makes  me 
think  the  two  cycle  is  the  more  flexible  of 
the  two,  and  it  certainly  is  an  advantage 
to  have  more  power  at  stow  speed,  and  be 
able  to  increase  or  diminish  the  power 
quickly,  which  the  two  cycle  is  capable  of 
doing.  Two  reasons  for  this  are  that  the 
impulses  of  power  come  twice  as  fast,  and 
the  weight  of  balance  wheel  can  be  re- 
duced about  one- half,  which  results  in 
quicker  acceleration.         H.  J.  Willard. 

[The  discussion  on  two  cycle  engines  is 
herewith  closed. — Ed.  J 


Who  Manufactures  Crucible   Angle 
Steel? 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
where  we  can  obtain  nickel  steel  tubing, 
also  crucible  angle  steel?  We  would  very 
much  appreciate  any  help  you  could  be  to 
us  in  this  line.  Mfg.  Co. 

.JWc  shall  be  glad  to  forward  any  re- 
plies.— Ed.] 


The  Sollcr  Carriage. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  7. 
Editor  HoRSEixss  Age: 

Referring  to  the  description  of  the  Sol- 
ler  gasoline  carriage  in  your  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  Mr.  Soller  informs  me  that  the 
motor  is  a  single  cylinder,  two  piston  con- 
struction, of  12  horse  power,  and  is  quite 
free  from  vibration.  The  transmission  gear 
has  been  replaced  by  one  of  American 
make.  A.  B.  Fowler. 


Explosive   Engine  Queries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  referring  to  your  issue  of  October  i, 
1002,  I  notice  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  on 
compression  by  Gellcs  Heller.  Will  you 
kindly  state  whether  your  answer  is  abso- 
lutely correct?  .Mso  whether  you  use 
Boyle's  or  Marriotte's  law?  What  is  the 
compression  above  atmosphere  in  Frem-h 
engines  using  either  alcohol  or  gasoline? 
John  Gr.\h.\m. 

[The  compression  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  adiabatic— i.  e..  that 
the  heat  generated  by  the  compression  re- 
mains in  the  gas.  Boyle's  or  Marriotte's 
law  would  not  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  the  heat  produced  in  compression  upon 
the  compression  itself,  as  it  assumes  con- 
stant temperature.  The  answer  is  correct 
upon  this  theoretical  basis,  but  of  course 
in  practice  there  is  always  some  leakage 
and  also  more  or  less  exchange  of  heat  be- 
tween the  gases  under  compression  and 
the  cylinder  walls,  which  factors  must  be 
neglected  in  the  calculation. 

VVc  do  not  know  of  any  standard  com- 
pression being  emplo3red  by  French  manu- 
facturers of  motors  using  both  gasoline 
and  alcohol.  It  has  repeatedly  been  stated 
thai    the    compression    should    be    slightly 
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less  with  alcohol  motors  than  with  gaso- 
line motors,  but  wc  doubt  whether  any 
manufacturer  has  really  changed  the  com- 
pression of  his  motors  for  this  reason,  as 
alcohol  is  only  rarely  used  as  yet. — Ed.] 


Depreciation  Owing  to  Advances  in 
the  Art  and  to  Fasliion^ 

Sai.e.m,  Mass..  i-'ebriiary  8. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  machine  work  on  many  automo- 
biles now  seems  well  nigh  perfect — and 
that's  a  great  gain  over  the  earlier  at- 
tempts. Carriages  can  be  made  to  run  a 
mile  a  minute  or  less,  and  they  have  been 
pushed  100  miles  without  stopping.  Such 
things  are  very  well  for  people  who  want 
10  perform  stunts,  but  somehow  it  does 
not  strike  me  that  the  ability  to  travel 
faster  than  the  wind  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation, for  few  care  to  cover  the 
ground  at  such  a  pace.  It  is  not  often, 
cither,  that  pleasure  or  business  demands 
a  continuous  journey  of  too' miles  without 
a  stop. 

It  is  perhaps  a  good  recommendation 
for  a  machine  to  say  that  it  can  beat  any- 
thing on  four  wheels,  yet  the  ordinary 
man  does  not  hanker  after  the  kind  of  ex- 
citement caused  by  fairly  tlymg  through 
space.  I  therefore  conclude  that  ihe  useful 
automobile — and  the  style  that  will  even- 
tually become  popular — will  be  one  de- 
signed to  be  employed  any  time,  exactly 
as  horses  arc. 

While  on  the  s.iibject  of  styles  I  want  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  changes  made 
by  even  the  leading  makers.  It  has  got  so 
that  a  carriage  a  year  old  is  regarded  as 
mere  junk  in  the  sporty  circles  of  high 
toned  automobilism.  I  remember  that  last 
summer  I  drove  a  1901  machine  into  New 
York  city,  and  some  of  the  helpers  at  the 
stable  pleasantly  inquired  where  I  had  dug 
np  that  Noah's  ark — and  the  machine  had 
only  been  out  of  the  factory  six  months. 

When  at  the  New  York  Show  I  talked 
considerably  with  the  representative  of 
<me  concern  that  has  sold  a  lot  of  car- 
riages at  good  prices.  He  blandly  told 
me  that  the  1902  model  was  fairly  decent, 
but  advised  me  not  to  buy  one  at  any 
price,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  its 
weaknesses,  saying  everything  had  been 
remedied  in  the  new  machine.  One  pleas- 
ant feature  he  mentioned  regarding  the 
1902  style  was  the  steering  post  might 
snap  off  at  any  minute. 

A  few  men  can  and  will  have  a  new 
automobile  every  year,  but  the  majority 
either  do  not  want  to  bother  with  a 
change  or  cannot  afford  to  make  one  each 
spring.  Yet  to  keep  in  the  swim  one  must 
not  be  seen  with  a  last  season's  carriage 
any  more  than  a  lady  wants  to  wear  her 
1902  summer  hat  in  1903.  .\n  aristocracy 
in  automobilism  is  bemg  plainly  estab- 
lished. Not  more  than  three  years  ago 
any  old  thing  on  wheels  was  good 
enough,  but  in  a  short  time  things  have 
changed  remarkably.  Robin  Damon*. 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The  rioyea  Qasoline  Touring  Car. 

The  Moyea  Automobile  Company,  with 
offices  at  3  West  Twenty-ninth  strtet,  New 
York  city,  are  at  present  equipping  their 
factory  at  Rye.  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture 
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and  a  shorter  one  in  the  centre.  The  cyl- 
inders arc  cast  in  pairs  and  integral  with 
the  cylinder  heads  and  valve  chamber. 
The  water  jackets  extend  down  the  cylin- 
der only  about  one-half  the  length  of  the 
piston  head  travel,  but  completely  surround 
the  cylinder  heads  and  valve  chambers. 
The  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are  arranged 
in  line  with  each  other  to  one  side  cf  the 


Fig.  I.— Movea  Touring  Car. 


of  a  gasoline  touring  car.  the  model  of 
which  was  shown  at  the  recent  Madison 
Square  Garden  Exhibition.  The  Moyea 
car  is  designed  entirely  on  French  lines. 

The  chassis  is  constructed  of  armored 
wood,  the  steel  reinforcement  of  the  wood 
beams  varying  in  height  from  the  middle 
of  the  frame  toward  both  ends.  The  spring 
hangers  and  shackles  are  of  steel.  The 
body  frame  is  supported  on  the  axles  by 
means  of  four  semi-elliptic  springs,  the 
front  springs  being  32  inches  long  and 
consisting  of  five  leaves,  and  the  rear 
springs  being  36  inches  long  and  having 
six  leaves.  Both  front  and  rear  axles  are 
solid  forgings  and  are  equipped  with  ball 
bearings.  The  wheels  are  of  the  wood  artil- 
lery pattern,  32  inches  in  diameter  and  fitted 
with  4  inch  Goodrich  clincher  tires.  The 
front  wheels  have  ten  hickory  spokes  and 
the  rear  wheels  twelve.  The  driving  sprock- 
ets combined  with  brake  drums  arc  fast- 
ened to  the  spokes  of  the  rear  wheels  by 
means  of  bolts,  in  accordance  with  the 
lusual  French  practice.  The  wheel  base  ol 
the  car  is  88  inches  and  the  tread  52  inches. 

The  engine  and  transmission  gear  are 
supported  on  a  false  angle  iron  frame 
which  is  located  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  main  frame  and  is  supported 
from  the  latter  by  means  of  arched  steel 
hangers. 

THE    MOTOR. 

The  motor  is  a  four  cylinder  vertical  one 
of  4  inches  bore  and  5J4  inches  stroke,  and 
is  rated  at  16  horse  power.  It  runs  at 
speeds  froin  200  to  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  crank  casing  is  of  aluminum 
and  is  divided  on  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  bearing  centre.  The  four 
throw  crank  shaft  has  three  bearings,  a 
comparatively   long   bearing   at   each   end 


cylinder,  the  intake  valves  being  operated 
by  suction.  The  cam  shaft  is  driven  from 
the  crank  shaft  by  means  of  spur  gears  lo- 
cated outside  the  crank  case,  but  the  cams 
themselves  are  enclosed  in  the  crank  case. 
The  exhaust  openings  have  a  downward  in- 
clination of  about  45  degrees.  The  exhaust 
from  all  four  cylinders  is  led  to  the  muffler 
by  a  single  exhaust  pipe,  which  branches 
out  into  four  separate  pipes  near  the  valve 
chamber,  which  are  connected  to  the  re- 
spective exhaust  openings  by  means  of 
bolted  flange  joints. 

The  intake  valves  are  constructed  on  the 
cage  principle,   and  the  valve  stem  heads 
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and  springs  are  completely  enclosed  in  a 
cap  over  the  cages,  as  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  3 
herewith.  The  cages  are  provided  with 
openings  in  their  walls,  by  which  their  in- 
terior communicates  with  an  annular  space 
surrounding  ihem.  and  the  annular  spaces 
for  the  two  cylinders  of  each  pair  are  in 
communication  with  each  other,  so  that 
only  one  intake  connection  need  be  made 
to  each  pair  of  cylinders.  The  intake 
valves,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  flat  seat. 
The  upper  half  of  the  crank  casing  is 
cast  with  supporting  brackets,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the 
angle  steel  false  frame. 

IGNITION. 

Jump  spark  ignition  is  employed,  the 
current  being  supplied  by  a  storage  bat- 
tery of  two  cells.  The  battery  is  located  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  body  and  space  is  pro- 
vided for  an  extra  one.  A  multiple  coil  is 
employed,  which  is  arranged  in  a  box  fast- 
ened to  the  dashboard  on  the  rear  side  of 
the  latter.  The  coil  comprises  in  reality 
four  separate  coils,  one  for  each  cylinder, 
each  provided  with  a  magnetic  buzzer.  The 
circuit  breaker  is  also  located  on  the  rear 
side  of  the  dashboard,  directly  below  the 
coil,  its  shaft  extending  through  the  board 
and  being  driven  from  the  end  of  the  cam 
shaft  by  means  of  a  bicycle  chain.  The  cir- 
cuit breaker  is  protected  with  a  glass  cover 
and  its  operation  can  be  observed  by  the 
driver  from  his  seat.  A  small  hand  Switch 
for  the  ignition  circuit  is  attached  to  the 
dashboard  right  alongside  of  the  circuit 
breaker,  and  it  is  stated  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  motor  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  started  by  throwing  on  this  switch.  ■ 

COOLING    SYSTEM.  I 

For  cooling  the  cylinders  5  gallons  of 
water  are  carried  in  a  cellular  radiator  in 
front  of  the  engine.  This  radiator  some- 
what   resembles    the    Mercedes    construc- 


Frc  2.— Section  Tbrougb  Cylinders  of  Motor. 
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Fit;  3.— Section  Through  Cylinder  and  Valve  Chamber   of  Motor. 


but  \h  side  walls  slant  inwardly.     It 

rced  by   1,900  and  some  odd   ihrce- 

h   inch   tubes,   and   the   air   is   drawn 

,gh   these  lubes   by  an    18   inch   four 

fan   located  directly   in  the  rear  of 

radiator,    which    is   driven    from    the 

c    cranlc    shaft   by    means   of   a   belt. 

geared  up  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  i.    The 

pulleys  by  which  the  fan  is  driven  and 

brackets    supporting    the    stud    upon 

it  the  fan  rotates  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

iwater  is  circulated  by  means  of  a  cen- 

gal   pump  driven  by  spur  gears  from 

crank  shaft  at  about  two  and  one-half 

V  ihc  angular  speed  of  the  crank.    The 

W>  is  seen  in  Fig.  3.  on  the  left. 

[single  float   feed  carburetor  is   used. 

fth  is  located  at  the  side  of  the  cylin- 

opposite    the   valve   chambers.      The 

lake   oi  the  carburetor  extends   up- 

for  a  distance  cf  several  inches  and 

upper  end  is  provided  with  a  regis. 

Ive.    The  intake  pipe  passes  between 

o  pairs  of  cyUndcrs  to  the  opposite 

'  of  the  engine,  then  upward,  and  then 

IS   two  branches,   each   connecting   to 

pair  of  cylinders.    The  intake  pipe  is 

iass  tu6c.     The  gasoline  tank  holds  15 

Dns,  which  is  claimed  to  be  sufficient 

a  run  of  125  miles  on  good  roads. 

ENGINE    CONTROL. 

c  engine  is  provided  with  a  ccnlrifu- 

;ovcrT»or  which  acts  upon  two  throttle 

s  in  the  two  branches  of  the  intake 

respectively.     The  throttle  valves  are 

be  type  known  as  butterfly  valves  and 


arc  connected  to  a  single  rod  passing 
through  the  walls  of  both  branches  of  the 
pipe.  This  rod  at  one  end  carries  a  short 
lever  arm  which  is  connected  to  the  gov- 
ernor mechanism  arranged  on  the  cam 
shaft.  The  action  of  the  governor  can  be 
counteracted  by  means  of  an  accelerator 
lever  rising  along  the  side  of  the  steering 
column.  In  one  position  of  this  lever 
the  governor  controls  the  engine  speed, 
while  when  the  lever  is  in  the  opposite 
position  the  governor  is  entirely  cut  out. 

TRANSMISSION   GEAR. 

A  leather  faced  conical  flywheel  clutch 
is  employed  to  disconnect  the  change  gear 
mechanism  from  the  engine.  The  clutch 
is  normally  held  in  engagement  by  the 
usual  coiled  spring,  which  in  this  vehicle 
is  located  on  the  gear  shaft  back  of  the 
change  gear  box.  The  disengagement  of 
the  clutch  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pedal. 

The  change  gear  is  of  the  shifting  gear 
variety  and  gives  four  speeds  ahead  and 
one  reverse.  The  gears  are  cut  of  steel 
and  hardened.  The  first  and  second  for- 
ward speeds  and  reverse  are  6  pitch  and 
the  third  and  fourth  speed  gears  8  pitch. 
All  of  the  speeds  arc  engaged  by  means 
of  a  single  lever,  which  works  on  a  grid- 
iron sector  projecting  laterally  from  the 
footboard  of  the  carriage.  This  gridiron 
sector  is  provided  with  two  longitudinal 
slots  and  one  central  transverse  slot 
through  which  the  lever  can  be  moved 
from  one  of  the  longitudinal  slots  to  the 
other.     When  the  lever  is  in  the  extreme 


forward  position  in  the  slot  next  to  the 
body  the  first  forward  speed  is  engaged, 
and  when  it  is  in  the  extreme  rear  position 
in  this  slot  the  reversing  gears  are  in 
mesh.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  for- 
ward speeds  are  successively  obtained  by 
moving  the  lever  from  the  extreme  rear- 
ward to  the  extreme  forward  position  in 
the  outer  slot. 

The  change  gear  is  enclosed  in  an 
aluminum  casing  and  runs  in  an  oil  bath. 
The  change  gear  bearings  are  plain,  but 
the  differential  gear  shaft  runs  on  ball 
bearings.  The  two  halves  of  the  differ- 
ential shaft  are  provided  with  square  sec- 
lion  ends  which  are  slipped  into  the  differ- 
ential gear,  and  by  simply  looseiling  a 
couple  of  nuts  which  hold  in  place  the 
ball  bearings  ot  the  outer  end  of  this  shaft 
the  two  sections  of  the  shaft  can  be  with- 
drawn. The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
rear  wheels  by  means  of  separate  V/i  inch 
pitch  Whitney  roller  chains.  The  sprocket 
pinions  have  ten  teeth  and  the  sprocket 
wheels  thirty,  giving  a  speed  reduction 
from  the  countershaft  to  the  road  wheels 
of  3  :  I. 

LUBRICATION. 

The  four  cylinders  of  the  engine  arc 
lubricated  from  a  single  Lunkenheimer 
hand  force  pump  with  glass  chamber, 
located  on  the  dashboard  directly  in  front 
of  the  operator.  A  multiple  feed  oiler  at- 
tached to  the  dashboard  alongside  of  the 
cylinder  oil  pump  supplies  lubricant  to  the 
bearings  of  the  change  gear  box  through 
five  separately  adjustable  feeds. 

The  slopping  devices  of  the  car  include 
a  double  acting  band  brake  on  the  diflfer- 
ential,  operated  by  a  pedal:  double  acting 
band  brakes  applied  by  means  of  a  hand 
lever,  and  a  sprag  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  car  at  the  forward  end.  The  oper- 
ating mechanisms  for  both  systems  of 
brakes  are  interconnected  with  the  clutch 
mechanism  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
clutch  is  always  released  before  a  brake 
is  applied. 

The  weight  of  the  car  complete  is  ap- 
proximately 1,900  pounds.  The  body  is 
of  the  tonneau  type,  with  high  backs,  sep- 
arate front  seats  and  luxurious  upholster- 
ing. A  maximum  speed  of  45  miles  per 
hour  is  claimed.  The  car  is  provided  with 
large  wood  fenders  and  with  a  set  of  acety- 
lene headlights,  the  generator  for  which  is 
located  on  the  left  hand  step. 

The  German  Autotnobile  Union  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  Government  to  make  a  mone- 
tary grant  for  the  establishing  of  an  auto- 
mobile museum  to  show  the  development  of 
the  industry,  and  in  all  probability  the  re- 
quest will  be  granted  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  German  capital  embarked  in 
manufacturing  automobiles. 

The  motor  launch  race  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Qiieenstown  in  connection  with  the 
international  motor  car  race  in  Ireland,  for 
which  the  sanction  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
sought,  is  awakening  considerable  interest. 
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The  Wick  Touring  Car. 


The  car  built  by  Hugh  B.  Wick  &  Co., 
of  Yotingstown,  Ohio,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  and  Cleve- 
land shows,  is  a  high  pnwered  touring  car, 


Forged   connecting    rods   are    used,    having 
solid    bronze   bearings. 

The  change  gear  or  transmission  is  of 
the  shifting  gear  type  and  gives  three  for- 
ward speeds  and  reverse,  being  entirely  con- 
trolled by  one   lever.     The  operating   lever 


I 


li.   D.   WitK  Hi  Co.  Touring  Cak. 


built  for  American  roads.  It  has  a  four 
cylinder  vertical  gasoline  motor,  placed  in 
front  under  a  bonnet.  The  bore  of  the  cyl- 
inders is  4J4  inclies  and  the  piston  stroke  6 
inches,  and  at  900  rcvohiiions  per  minute 
the  engine  is  claimed  to  develop  28  brake 
horse  power,  and  to  run  qtiictly  and  without 
vibration.  The  ignition  is  by  make  and 
break  spark.  Exhaust  and  inlet  valves  are 
located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders. 
The  crank  shaft  is  made  from  a  solid  block 
and   is  supported  by   five  bronze  hearings. 


of  the  change  gear  works  on  a  gridiron 
quadrant  having  two  longitudinal  slots  and 
one  transverse  slot  uniting  the  two  longi- 
tudinal ones.  The  gear  shifting  lever  can 
be  moved  laterally  from  one  longitudinal 
slot  into  the  other  and  thereby  be  made  to 
engage  one  or  the  other  nf  two  short  le- 
vers, each  of  which  operates  one  pair  of  the 
sliding  gears.  All  parts  of  the  transmis- 
sion are  made  of  steel,  hardened  and 
ground,  with  a  view  to  reducing  wear  to  a 
minimum. 


The  frame  is  made  of  commercial  roll« 
]  beams  and  the  cross  girths  arc  of  stand- 
ard channel  section.  The  body  is  sup- 
ported on  four  semi-elliptic  springs,  which 
are  said  to  be  extra  long  and  to  ensure  easy 
riding.  Wood  wheels  with  artillery  hubs 
are  used,  the  wheels  being  34  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  provided  with  4j<i  inch  clincher 
tires ;  they  run  on  plain  hardened  and 
ground  bearings. 

Each  wheel  is  driven  separately  by 
chain  from  the  differential  and  cross  shai 
which  in  turn  is  driven  from  the  speed 
change  gear  by  bevel  gearing.  The  trans- 
mission, bevel  and  compensating  gears  are 
all  enclosed  in  an  oil  tight  case.  Each 
rear  wheel  is  fitted  with  an  expanding 
brake  for  use  only  in  emergencies, 
regular  band  brake  is  fitted  to  the  c 
^hafl  and  is  operated  by  a  pedal.  An 
lerlocking  mechanism  prevents  the 
change  lever  being  operated  before 
brake  pedal  has  been  depressed,  which 
cration  releases  the  clutch. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  a  Qumby  all 
minum  body  and  mud  guards.  It  is  uph< 
slered  in  best  hand  buffed  green  leather, 
either  tufted  or  plain.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes all  necessary  tools,  baskets,  lamps, 
batteries,  magneto  sparker  and  electric 
lamps  operated  from  a  storage  battery. 


List  of    Exhibitors   at   the   Chicaj 
5how, 

Winlon    Motor    Carriage    Co.. 

Ohio. 
Pnrdcc  &  Co..  Chicago — 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Warren. 


1 

CIcvelandT 


American    Motor 

land.  Ohio, 
Centaur    Motor    Vehicle 


N.  Y. 


Ohio. 
Carriage    Co.,    Clcve- 

Co..    Buffalo. 
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Lki-t  Ha\-]i  View  uk  Wick  Touring  Car  CHASSts. 


Steams,  B.  F..  G>..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pierce.  Geo.  N.,  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Studcbaker    Brothers   Manufacturing   Co.. 
I  South   Bend.   Ind. 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
^m  General  Automobile  &  Mfg.  Co..  Clevc- 
^P        land,  Ohio. 

^^  Thomas,  E.  R..  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  Hartford,   Conn. 
Locomobile  Co.   of  America,   New   York. 
Berg  Automobile  Co..  New  York. 
Apperson  Brothers  Automobile   Co..   Ko- 

komo,  Ind. 
Lindsay    Automobile    Parts    Co..    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Knox   Automobile  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Elmore   Manufacturing   Co.,   Clyde.   Ohio. 
I       Ralph  Temple  &  Austrian  Co..  Chicago — 
^L     Smith   &   Mabley.   New  York. 
^P     L'.  S.   Long  Distance  Auto  Co. 

Franklin,     H.     H.,    Manufacturing    Co.. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Standard  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  Chicago. 
International     Motor    Car    Co..    Toledo. 

Ohio. 
lOlds  Motor  Works,  Detroit.  Mich. 
ayncs-Apperson  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
eveland     Automobile     Co..     Cleveland. 

Ohio, 
^rydcr,   Henry  C.  Marion,  N.  J. 
riedman  -Automobile  Co.,  Chicago. 
rescott    Automobile    Manufacturing   Co.. 

PaswUc.  N.  J. 

obile  Co.  of  America,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
hciby  Motor  Car  Co..  Shelby,  Ohio. 
itcvms.  J..  Arms  and  Tool  Co..  Chicopee 

Falls.  Mass. 
fiery.  Thomas  B.,  &  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
ational  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
CadillAC  Automobile  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Brandenburg  Bros.  &  Alligcr,  Chicago — 
National    Automobile    and    Motor    Co., 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Moore,      C.      J.,      Manufacturing      Co., 

Westficld,  Mass. 
Malhcson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Illsley,  Frank  P..  Chicago — 
Northern    Manufacturing    Co.,    Detroit, 

Mich. 
Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Marble-Swift  Auto  Co..  Chicago- 
Kirk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wisconsin    Wheel    Works.    Racine    Junc- 
tion,  Wis. 
Hartford    Rubber   Works    Co.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Jackson  Automobile   Co.,  Jackson,   Mich. 
Crest      Manufacturing     Co.,      Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Chelsea      Manufacturing      Co.,      Chelsea, 

Mich. 
Conrad     Motor     Carriage     Co..     Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Grant.  Louis  N.,  Chicago. 
Graham     Automobile    and    Launch     Co., 

Chicago. 
Electric   Contract   Co.,   New  York. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Elkhart   Carriage   Co.,   Auburn,   Ind. 
Electric    Storage    Battery    Co..    Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 
Vecder     Manufacturing     Co.,      Hartford. 

Conn. 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  Chicago. 
Whitiuy     Manufacturing     Ok,     Hartford. 

Conn. 
Standard  Welding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Goodyear  Rubber  Tire  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 
Gray  &   Davis.  Amesbury,   Mass. 


Dixon,    Jos.,    Crucible    Co..    Jersey    City, 

N.  J. 
Rose  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Timken     Roller     Bearing     Co.,     Canton, 

Ohio. 
Twentieth     Century     Manufacturing     Co., 

New   York. 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Brennan     Manufacturing     Co.,     Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Dietz.   R.   E.,  Co..   New  York. 
Hoffman   Automobile   and   Manufacturing 

Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Goodrich,  B.   F.,  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Badger    Brass     Manufacturing    Co..     Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 
Fisher,  Carl.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
G  &  J  Tire  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Peterson.  K.  Franklin,  Chicago — 
American    Roller    Bearing   Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Baldwin     Chain      Manufacturing     Co.. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Brown-Lipe  Gear  Co..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Cleveland-Canton    Spring   Co.,    Canton, 

Ohio. 
Konigstow.    Otto,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Midgley*  Manufacturing  Co..   Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Uasey,  P.  J.,  Co.,  Chicago — 
Champion    Manufacturing    Co.,    Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 
Dow    Portable    Electrical    Co..    Boston, 

Mass. 
Dayton    Electrical    Manufacturing    Co., 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Salamandrine  Boiler  Co..  New  York. 
Western   Motor   Co. 
Brecht  Automobile  Co.,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Merkel  Manutacturing  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Wcstinghoiise  Co.'a  Pub.  Dept,  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

Motor  Development  Co.,  Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Bartholomew  Co.,   Peoria,   II). 

Chicago  Motor  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wagner  Cycle  Co..  St.  Paul,  Wis. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Water- 
loo, la. 

Porter  Storage  Battery  Co..  Chicago. 

Kammann  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Speedwell  Automobile  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Pope-Robinson  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Crompton  Motor  Works,  Worcester. 
Mass. 

McCanna,  John  F.,  Co.,  Chicago. 

Motsinger  Device  Manufacturing  Co., 
Pendleton,  Ind. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago. 

Searchmont  Auto  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

Russell,  G.  W.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

Tennant,   Irwin,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

Flint  Automobile  Co.,  Flint,   Mich. 

Imperial  Wheel  Works.  Flint,  Mich. 

Premier  Motor  Manufacturing  Co..  In- 
dianapolis.  Ind. 

Wick  &  Co..  H.  B.,  Youngsiown.  Ohio. 

Willis,  E.  J..  New  York. 

Chicago  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Darracq  Automobile  Co..  New 
York. 

Sandusky  Automobile  Co.,  Sandusky. 
Ohio. 

Wesierficld  Motor  Co..   Anderson,   Ind. 

Lozier  Motor  Works,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Co..  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

Racine  Boat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine. 
Wis. 

A.  H.  Funke,  New  York. 

Standard  Anti-Friction  Equipment  Co., 
New  York. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York. 

Standard  Carriage   Lamp  Co.,   Chicago. 

Western  Storage  Battery  Co..  Indianapo- 
lis.  Ind. 

American  Gasoline  ?^otor  Co.,  Chicago. 

Tinchcr.  T.   L.,  Chicago. 

Hoffman  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Brandes.  J.   C.   New   York. 

Fanning   Manufacturing  Co.,   Chicago. 

Frcdonia  Manufacturing  Co..  Youngs- 
town,   Ohio.  J 

Columbus  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 'Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Union  Automobile  Co..  Union  City,   Ind. 

Muncie  Wheel  and  Jobbing  Co.,  Muncie. 
Ind. 

Bowman,  Sidney  B..  New  York  city. 

Jones.  Corbin  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Warner  Differential  Gear  Co.,  Muncie. 
Ind. 

Barton  Boiler  Co.,  Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Co..  St.   Louis. 

Duryea  Power  Co.,  Waterloo.  la. 

Libal,  Joseph.   Chicago. 


A.  C«  A.   Discussion   on   the   Auto- 
mobile Show. 

On  the  evening  oi  February  3  a  discus- 
sion was  held  at  the  ctubrooms  of  the  A. 
C.  A.  on  the  lessons  of  the  recent  Show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Winthrop  E. 
Scarrttt  presided  and  opened  the  dis- 
cussion. He  said  thai  among  the  things 
he  observed  at  the  Show  was,  i^rst.  the 
good  fellowship  that  prevailed  among  the 
manufacturers;  they  could  be  seen  hob- 
nobbing together,  and  giving  each  other 
points  on  construction,  etc.  Another  thing 
observed  was  that  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  year 
all  along  the  line,  and  finally  it  was  no- 
ticed that  manufacturers  arc  beginning  to 
standardize  their  product  and  turning  out 
machines  which  may  be  classified  some- 
what as  follows:  The  light  runabout,  seat- 
ing two  people,  for  general  use  on  city 
streets  ^nd  on  good  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns;  the  medium  weight  car,  which 
is  of  somewhat  higher  price,  and  has  a 
greater  range  of  usefulness  than  the  light 
runabout,  and  fiiiiilly  the  large  heavy  tour- 
ing car.  The  speaker  said  that  although 
he  was  a  manufacturer  himself,  he  admit- 
ted that  the  French  were  at  present  slight- 
ly ahead  of  us.  They  had,  of  course,  had 
longer  experience  than  we,  and  it  was  a 
promising  sign  that  all  French  visitors 
who  had  recently  come  here  had  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  we  were  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  than  they,  and  he 
thought  there  was  no  reason  why  within 
a  period  of  five  years  we  should  not  over- 
take them.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  cars 
built  in  Paris  and  Cannstadt  were  built 
with  American  machinery,  and  we  had 
every  reason  lo  expect  that  it  the  Ameri- 
can inventor  and  mechanic  were  given  a 
little  more  time  to  develop  a  standard  de- 
sign of  automobile  they  would  soon  lead 
the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools.  It  had  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  what  fine  bodies  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  turn  out.  which 
were  better  in  workmanship  than  anything 
that  could  be  obtained  in  France. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Adams  &  McMurtry, 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  thought  that 
what  the  American  public  wanted  most  in 
an  automobile  was  simplicity,  and  that  in 
•.his  respect  American  manufacturers  were 
certainly  ahead  of  the  foreigners.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  a  standard  in  design  was 
being  approached,  and  thought  that  the 
sooner  we  arrived  at  a  standard  the  belter 
it  would  be. 

.Another  speaker  was  Mr.  McMurtry. 
who  recently  attended  the  French  exhibition, 
and  who  was  therefore  able  to  make  some 
comparisons.  He  thought  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  were  handicapped  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place  they 
did  not  have  the  good  road?  of  France  to 
test  their  machines  out  on ;  then  they 
found  the  parts  manufacturers  less  accom- 
modating, and  he  thought  that  particularly 


in  the  line  of  ignition  apparatus  were  the 
French  m  advance  of  us.     Very  few   iity^ 
batteries  had  been  shown  at  the  Paris  ea 
hibition.  the  most  frequent  source  ot  cu 
rent  (or  ignition  on  the  French  machine 
being   small  storage  batteries.     The   nun 
ber  of  exhibitors  of  various  kinds  of  igniJ 
tion  apparatus  in  the  gallery  of  the  Grand' 
Palais  had  been  almost  endless,  and  it  had 
been  interesting  to  note  how   eager   theijfl 
were   to  satisfy   every   want   of  customcrtJH 
For  every  one  of  the  makes  that  had  been 
sold  in  considerable  number,  such  as   the 
De    Dion,    Darracq   and    Clement,   special 
batteries  were  put  up  m  cases  fitting  exact- 
ly into  the  spaces  provided  for  batteries  on 
these  vehicles.     Firms  making  a  specialtJ^H 
of  ignition  apparatus  supplied  to  the  manu-^l 
facturers  cables  for  ignition  connections  of 
stranded  wire,  heavily  rubber  insulated,  cut^ 
to  the  right  length,  and  provided  with  coo 
nectors  at  both   ends.     He   had  observe 
that  a  considerable  number  of  machines  a^ 
Madison  Square  Garden  were  wired  wit 
bell  wire.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  machine 
at  the  1901  Show  and  about  50  per  cent 
all  machines  at  the   last  Show   had  singl^ 
solid  wire  connections,  while  it  was  positive- 
ly known  that   these  would  not  withstand.^ 
the  road  vibrations,  and  would  constanttj^f 
break.     Joints   made  by  twisting  the  wire^" 
around   clamping  screws   were    also    to   be 
condemned.      They    certainlj-    made    very 
fine   castings   in    France.     In   the    line  of 
tires   there    seemed   to    be    a    tendency    to 
adopt    a    square    rubber   tread,    and    some 
manufacturers    incorporated   a    steel    band 
in  the  tread.     The  whole  Paris  Show  was 
per\'aded  with  Mercedes  ideas. 

Mr.  Bourne  thought  that  the  foreign  de- 
signs were  at  present  in  the  lead.  He 
owned  a  Mercedes  machine,  and  kept  a 
chauffeur  to  drive  it,  and  he  had  so  far 
never  been  delayed  on  the  road.  During 
the  rest  of  the  evoA&pg  most  of  the  discus*^ 
sions  centred  arounq'^i^iis  machine.  It  wti^H 
generally  admitted  that  it  was  a  fine  piece 
of  mechanism,  but  some  of  the  speakers 
thought  that  it  was  too  complicated  to  give 
satisfaction  except  in  the  hands  of  a  "past 
grand  master"  chauflFeur.  Mr.  Birdsall 
said  that  the  mechanically  operated  inletl 
valve  was  more  noiseless  than  a  suction! 
valve,  if  designed  to  make  it  so.  The  Mef-J 
cedes  intake  valve  operating  cams  werei 
designed  to  secure  noiseless  operation  at 
a  sacrifice  in  power,  and  it  had  been  foun<l 
that  by  slightly  altering  the  profile  of  these 
cams  the  power  of  a  35  horse  power  Mer- 
cedes motor  could  be  increased  10  42 
horse  power,  but  the  feature  of  noiseless 
operation  was  lost.  One  objection  to  a 
four  cylinder  engine  was  that  all  the  op- 
erating parts  of  all  four  cylinders  had  to 
be  timed  exactly  alike,  or  else  the  power 
would  be  much  reduced.  This  adjustmcni 
wa^  not  by  means  an  easy  matter.  Fortu- 
nately all  the  cams  on  both  of  the  cam 
shafts  of  the  Mercedes  machine  were  in- 
tcgral  with  the  shaft,  and  that  part  wai' 
therefore  completely  fool  proof.  Other- 
wise, he  thought  if  the  machine  was  takenj 
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I  to  pieces  by  the  average  chauffeur  that 
would  be  the  end  oi  it,  as  far  as  cHicient 
Operation  was  concerned,  tor  to  accurately 
adjust  twelve  cams  and  about  twenty-four 
Jprings  would  be  too  much  of  a  job  for  the 
ivcrage  automobile  driver. 
Robert  L.  Niles  gave  a  rather  humorous 
talk  toward  the  end  of  the  discussion.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  rather  disappointed 
at  the  Show  In  not  finding  what  he  wanted. 
He  said  he  wouldn't  give  s  cents  for  the 
$12,000  imported  machines,  mentioned  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  that  could  only  be 
driven  by  $150  a  month  chatifTeurs.  When 
he  got  an  automobile  he  would  want  to 
know  that  he  could  drive  it  himself  and 
I  also  discover  for  himself  what  ailed  the 
machine  if  it  should  become  stalled  on  the 
road.  A  certain  gentleman  who  some  time 
I  ago  had  bought  a  $12,000  German  machine 
I  had  just  received  notice  from  the  factory 
1  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  send 
L  liis  chauffeur  over  there  lor  a  course  of  in- 
^Bitruction  in  the  operation  and  care  of  the 
^frehide.  Now.  he  thought  that  the  number  of 
'^  those  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
$L2,ooo  automobile  and  of  engaging  a  high 
salaried  chauffeur  and  then  sending  him 
abroad  at  their  expense  to  take  a  course  of 
instruction  in  automobile  driving  was 
rather  small.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
produce  a  good  machine  for  $1,500  or  $2,000 
at  the  outside.  In  wandering  around  at 
the  Show  he  had  observed  that  orders  were 
taken  for  vehicles  which  had  never  yet 
moved  an  inch  under  their  own  power. 
One  particular  vehicle  he  had  in  mind  had 
been  taken  out  at  night  time,  and  the  own- 
ers had  been  surprised  to  actually  see  it 
mote.  In  regard  to  the  machines  exhibit- 
ed by  the  older  manufacturers,  one  promi- 
nent make,  which  he  named,  seemed  to  be 
a  great  bargain  at  the  price,  but  what  de- 
lerrcd  bim  from  buying  it  was  the  thought 
that  if  anything  should  ever  happen  to  the 
exhaust  valve  what  a  job  it  would  be  to 
get  at  the  thing.  Of  course,  the  manufac- 
turers said  that  the  valve  never  needed  any 
attention,  but  he  thought  he  knew  better. 
Two  other  American  makes  which  he 
lamed  seemed  to  have  quite  a  number  of 
points  in  their  favor  and  to  he  quite  de- 
arable  possessions  if  it  wasn't  for  the  inac- 
cessibility of  their  valves  and  their  ungainly 
appearance. 

r£merson     Brooks     spoke     of     his     ex- 
perience   in    mtroducing    the    manufacture 
of  aluminum    automobile    bodies    in    this 
country.    The  class  of  work  differed  wide- 
ly from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
!      before,  and  he  met   many  discourgements 
at  first.     It  was  not  known  just  what  class 
of  workmen — tinsmiths,  sheet  metal  work- 
ers, copper.'miths,   etc. — would   be  able  to 
'     best  do  the  work,  but  finally  the  problem 
«ras  solved  satisfactorily.     He  did  not  claim 
that  they  had  introduced  any  novel  ideas  in 
alaminum     body    construction,    but     built 
I    bodies  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  best 
'    French  builders,  of  strictly  first  class  work- 
manship, and  he  was  complimented  on  their 
product  by  M.  Rothschild. 


Some    Featur«5    af    the    1903 
Mercedes 

Since  French  manufacturers  have  taken 
so  generally  to  copying  the  1902  Mercedes 
car  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  naturally 
been  aroused  concerning  this  machine 
among  automobJlists  of  all  countries.  The 
1903  model  of  this  car  is  not  yet  out,  and 
deliveries  in  this 
country  will  not  be 
made  before  next 
December,  we  under- 
stand, but  a  number 
of  details  of  the  new 
model  were  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  a  German  au- 
tomobile publication, 
upon  which  the  fol- 
lowing notes  are 
based. 


design  has  therefore  been  made  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  simple  one  lever 
change  gear  control,  a  feature  common  to 
most  of  the  French  and  American  touring 
car  models  of  tgo2. 

Another  improvement  in  the  new  model 
relates  to  the  friction  clutch.  The  Mer- 
cedes machines  have  always  been  equipped 
with  expanding  ring  clutches,  as  distin- 
guished from  conical  clutches,  and  the  new 
clutch  is  of  the  fiarne  general  type.  The 
expanding  ring  part,  mounted  on  its  sliaft, 
the  operating  sleeve  and  the  flanged  coup- 
ling for  the  clutch  shaft  arc  ?hown  in  Fig,  I. 
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It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Daimler  Com- 
pany, the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Mer- 
cedes, to  confine 
themselves  to  two 
sizes  of  vehicles,  one 
to  be  of  18  to  25  horse 
power  and  the  other 
of  60  horse  power, 
the    motors    of    both 

to  be  four  cylinder  ones.  The  lower 
powered  car  will  weigh,  equipped  with 
touring  body,  between  750  and  800  kilo- 
grams ( 1 .650  and  1.760  pounds ) .  The 
frame  supporting  the  machinery  is  of 
pressed  steel. 

The  change  speed  gear  has  been  altered 
in  design,  particularly  as  regards  the  oper- 
ating mechanism.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  1902  Mercedes  the  change  gear 
lever  worked  in  the  slots  of  an  H-shaped 
grid,  and  that  the  lever  at  its  lower  end 
carried  a  gear  sector,  the  teeth  of  which 
could  be  made  to  engage  with  the  teeth  of 
one  of  the  other  of  two 
racks,  each  of  which  con- 
trolled one  pair  of  the  slid- 
ing gears.  With  the  new 
arrangement  the  gears  are 
shifted  by  means  of  a  disk 
cam  which  permits  the  four 
•forward  speeds  to  be  en- 
gaged successively  by  :i 
simple  forward  movement 
of  the  change  gear  lever. 
The  same  lever  permits  of 
bringing  the  reverse  gear 
into  place,  moving  the 
lever  to  the  rear  of  the 
neutral  position,  resulting 
in  an  intermediate  pinion 
being  interposed  between 
the  pinion  and  gear  for  tho 
low  speed.     This  change  in 


Fig.  t. 

The  expanding  ring  will  be  seen  to  be 
provided  with  a  very  broad  face  and  to  be 
split  at  one  part  of  its  circumference.  The 
ends  of  the  ring  at  the  opening  can  be 
forced  away  from  each  other  by  means  of  a 
lever  pivoted  near  the  rim  of  the  ring,  at 
one  side  of  the  opening,  and  provided  at 
its  opposite  end  with  a  curved  rack.  The 
clutch  shaft  is  provided  with  spiral  pro- 
jections, and  an  operating  sleeve  for  the 
clutch,  which  is  provided  with  internal 
spiral  grooves  to  engage  with  these  pro- 
jections, is  slipped  over  the  clutch  shaft 
At  one  end  the  sleeve  is  cut  with  a  series 


Fig.  2. 
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of  gear  teeth  adapted  to  engage  with  the 
teeth  of  the  curved  rack  above  referred  to, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  it  is  provided  with 
a  grooved  collar  for  the  shifting  fork.  It 
is,  of  course,  readily  seen  that  if  the  sleeve 
is  shifted  along  the  shaft  the  spiral  pro- 
jections and  grooves  cause  it  to  rotate 
slightly  around  its  axis,  and  through  the  in- 
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termediary  of  the  gear  teeth  upon  it  and  the 
carved  rack,  to  transmit  an  expanding  mo- 
tion to  the  ring  or  drum.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that,  the  outer  surface  of  the  drum 
has  oil  grooves  cut  upon  it. 

The  friction  clutch,  flywheel  and  fan  for 
the  radiator  arc  built  together,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  blades  of  the  fan  constitute 
the  spokes  of  the  flywheel,  and  the  rim  of 
the  flywheel  is  very  thin.  The  clutch  is 
normally  held  in  engageinent  by  a  coiled 
spring,  and  can  be  disengaged  in  the  usual 
manner  by  pressure  on  a  pedal. 

The  cylinders  of  the  engine  are  built  in 
pairs,  and  one  pair  of  these  cylinders,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  pistons  and  connecting 
rods,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  most  ap- 
parent change  from  the  previous  design 
consists  undoubtedly  in  the  placing  of  the 
inlet  valves  directly  in  the  head  of  the  cyl- 
inders. These  valves  are  operated  me- 
chanically, as  before,  but  no  details  of  the 
operating  mechanism  are  yet  given  out. 
The  result  of  this  change  in  design  is  that 
the  cylinders  have  valve  boxes  on  one  side 
only,  and  that  the  ignition  plugs  are  fas- 
tened directly  into  the  cylinder  wall.  The 
axles  of  the  new  models  are  said  to  be  of 
T  section,  instead  of  being  tubular  as  in 
last  year's  model,  and  the  ball  bearings  in 
the  gear  box  have  been  retained.  The 
honeycomb  radiator  of  the  new  models  has 
already  been  described  in  The  Horseless 
Age. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE 

Automobiles  and  MotorCycles  Under 
the  New  Qermftn  Tariff. 

The    new    tariff   law    winch    was   adopted 
by  the  German  Reichstag  on  December  15 
last    considerably  increases  the  tariff  duty 
on  automobiles  and  nioior  cycles.     Under 
the  old  tariff,  still  in  force,  automobiles  of 
foreign    manufacture 
introduced   into  Ger- 
many are  subject  to 
a    tariflt   doty   of    150 
marks   apiece,   which 
corresponds 
to   about  3  per  cent, 
o!  the  average  retail 
price.     Motor  cycles 
have  to  be  paid  duty 
on  as  "fine  iron  man- 
ufactures,'* at  the  rate 
of  24  marks  per  100 
kilogs,   (jt20  pounds), 
which  corresponds  to 
about   2    to    2Yi    per 
cent,     of    the     retail 
value.  The  paragraph 
of  the  new  tariff  law 
relating      to      motor 
vehicles   of  all   kinds 
reads      as      follows: 
Vehicles    which    are 
not   intended   to   run 
on   tracks    (with   the 
exception     nf     marine     conveyances)      are 
dutiable,  according  to  weight,  as  follows: 
When  weighing 

Per  100  Kilogs. 

50   kilogs,    or   less 150   marks 

50—100  kilogs 120  marks 

100—250  kilogs go  marks 

250—500   kilogs 60   marks 

500 — i.ooo  kilogs 40  marks 

1. 000   or    more 20   marks 

The  tariff  rates  have  been  graded  to 
nialce  the  duty  fairly  uniform  for  vehicles 
of  all  weights.  The  duty  on  a  motor 
bicycle  would  be  about  $20,  that  on  a 
runabout  about  $60.  and  that  on  a  tour- 
ing car  about  $100. 

The  tariff  on  pneumatic  tires  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  rate  used  to  be 
40  marks  per  100  kilogs  (about  $5  per 
100  pounds),  but  it  has  been  raised  to  100 
marks   per   too   kilogs. 


An  automobile  club  has  been  formed  at 
Milan.  Italy,  to  be  knnwn  as  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Lombardy. 


Lubrication    in    the   New    12  Horse 

Power  De  Dion  EngJne. 

In  their  new  doub]e  cylinder  engine  De 
Dion  &  Bouton  have  abandoned  splash 
lubrication.  On  the  under  side  of  the 
crank  chamber  an  oil  well  is  formed  into 
which  a!I  oil  dropping  from  the  crank 
shaft  bearings,  connecting  rod  ends,  etc.. 
runs,  and  whence  it  is  pumped  by  a  small 
rotary  pump,  driven  by  worm  and  wheel 
off  the  half  time  shaft,  to  a  lubricating 
tank,  which  also  acts  as  an  air  vessel,  set 
close  to  the  cylinders  on  the  side  opposite 
the  valve  boxes.  The  oil.  under  the  force 
of  gravity  and  the  pump  pressure  through 
the  air  vessel,  descends  by  two  feed  pipes 
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to  leads  formed  in  the  crank  cha 
casting  over  the  centre  of  the  two 
crank  shaft  bearings.  The  crank  stt 
drilled  radially  and  centrally,  and  tl 
passes  through  the  leads  thus  form 
similar  leads  in  crank  arms  and  cran 
for  the  supply  of  the  connecting 
bearings,  and  thence  by  a  lead 
the  centre  of  the  connecting  rods  fc 
supply  of  the  gudgeon  pin  bearings  i 
pistons. 

Not  satisfied  with  providing  their  ■ 
shaft  bearings  with  lubrication  in  thil 
they  have  similarly  fitted  their  geai 
so  that  all  the  bearings  of  the  primaf 
secondary  gear  shafts  are  lubricated  1 
above  manner.  Tbe  rotary  pump  fc 
duty  is  worm  and  wheel,  driven  O 
primary  gear  shaft,  the  end  of  the  t 
pipe  being  placed  an  inch  or  so  abo^ 
bottom  of  the  differential  gear  ca 
which  point  all  the  oil  in  the  change 
and  differential  gear  case  drains. 


Proposed  flotor  Cycle  ConU 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  : 
nf    the    trustworthiness    of    motor 
shall  be  held  in  England  during  IQQ 
the   terms    which   have  been    agreed 
between    the    Automobile    Club    of 
Britain  and  the  manufacturers  and 
of  this  class  of  vehicle  have  just  beei 
Ilshcd.      Rules     and     regulations     w 
drawn    up    by   a    committee   compcr 
ten  members  of  the  club  executire  a 
members   of   the    trade.      The   dista 
be  covered  by  the  trial  must  be   a 
a  thousand  miles,  with  a  minimam  p 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  total  ti' 
cupied    is   not   to    exceed   a    fortnigf 
twelve   running  days.     No  maker  ^ 
allowed    to    enter    more    than    lhrc«| 
chines  of  a   given  type,  while  the 
the  engines  is  to  be  limited  to  a  si; 
pattern     of    3   horse     power.       A 
which  has  yet  to  be  decided  is  whi 
tourists'   section  shall   be  included 
trial  or  not.     It  appears  that  the  m 
turers    are   opposed   to    such    an   a 
.  ment.    contending   that,   however 
machine  may  be,  if  ridden  by  a   n 
is  liable  to  come   to   grief,   and   th; 
ponents  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
tage  of  such  a  breakdown,  notwitl 
ing  the  fact  that  the  cause  might  be 
due  to  the  rider  and  not  to  the  mi 
Obviously,   however,  this  is  a  very  I 
view    to    take.      As    Professor    Bojrt 
pointed  out,  if  the  public  saw  that 
machines     could    be     successfully     I 
through  a   trial  by  a   novice  as  aga] 
professional,  they  would  at  once  ari 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  easy  I 
to  manage  them,  and  consequently  li 
mand  would  increase  greatly.     If,  J 
other  hand,  the  machines  were  ridj 
professional  mechanics,  the  opinion 
gain   ground    that   mechanical    cxpfl 
was  necessary  to  use  such   machin 
success.     The  question  of  a  tourisi 
tion  has  been  left  for  the  comrailtce- 
cide. 
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Wf  The  Cleveland  Show. 

I  The  show  held  last  week  at  Grays'  Ar 
mory  in  Cleveland  was  well  patronized  by 
I  exhibitors  and  well  attended  by  tbe  public. 
Kominally  all  the  exhibits  were  made  by 
local  representatives  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers, but  it  was  observed  that  the  at- 
tendants at  the  stands  were  mostly  men 
from  the  factories.  The  absence  nf  three 
leading  local  manufacturers'  exiiibits — 
Peerless.  Baker  and  White — was  a  notabk 
feature. 

The  show  opened  on  Monday  evening 
at  7  o'clock.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
list  of  exhibitors  in  our  last  issue,  leadinc 
j  manufacturers  of  automobiles  were  well 
'  Ttpresented.  The  stands  were  on  the  whole 
tastily  decorated,  and  every  space  was 
fenced  in  with  guard  railings  of  2x4  inch 
fcantlings. 

A  musical  program  was  rendered  at  the 
.\rmory  each  evening,  and  one  night  dur- 
ing the  week  (Thursday)  the  promoters  of 
the  show  gave  a  Dutch  lunch  and  vaude- 
ville exhibition  after  the  show  proper  had 
dosed-  An  amusing  feature  in  connection 
with  the  show  was  the  nieihod  employed 
of  proclaiming  the  closing  hour.  At  about 
balf-pasT  10  practically  all  the  exhibitors 
bcsao  to  blow  their  automobile  horns,  am! 


St^MK    V  iKV\>   Kh    illK   Cl-KVHLAMi    ShoW. 

kept  it  up  until  the  crowd  had  left  the 
building.  The  visitors  immediately  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Armory  proceeded  rapidly. 

There  were  few  machines  shown  ibat 
were  not  to  be  seen  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show.  The  Geneva  Automobile 
and  Manufacturing  Company  presented  a 
new  car.  a  steam  touring  car  with  tonneau 
body.  This  vehicle  possesses  all  nf  the 
features  which  lately  seem  to  be  regarded 
by  the  steam  branch  of  the  industry  as  es- 
sentials in  a  touring  car  equipped  with  that 
form  of  motive  power.  It  has  a  kerosene 
burner  (vaporizers  for  kcmsL-nc  or  ga.'^c- 
linc  are  furnished  at  option),  a  semi  flash 
boiler  and  a  condenser  of  special  design. 
The  boiler  is  located  under  a  bonnet  in 
front  and  the  engine  is  arranged  horizon- 
tally and  drives  the  rear  axle  directly 
through  spur  gearing,  the  same  as  the 
Terwilliger,  described  in  another  column 
of  this  issue,  The  car  weighs  1.600  pounds 
with  tanks  filled,  and  is  provided  with  wood 
wheels  and  30x^\4  clincher  tires.  At  the 
Geneva  stand  were  also  shown  a  Yale  ton- 
neau and  a  Rambler  runabout. 

The  Union  automobile,  manufactured  by 
the  Union  .*\utomobilc  Company,  of  Union 
City.  Ind..  was  exhibited  to  the  public  for 


the  llrst  lime.  Tlie  car  was  described  in 
our  issue  of  December  24,  1902. 

The  F.  B.  Stearns  Company  had  on  show 
one  of  their  regular  24  horse  power  tour- 
ing cars  and  a  12  horse  power  "Suburban" 
car.  The  Winton  exhibit  included  the  Bul- 
let, the  regular  touring  car  model,  nnd  n 
chassis  of  same.  The  Shelby  Motor  Car 
Company  had  a  very  creditable  exhibit  and 
the  various  lines  of  the  International  Mo- 
tor Car  Company  wore  represented  through 
a  number  of  Cleveland  agencies. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  represented  by 
R.  R.  Owen,  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
store,  exhibited  one  rvmaboul.  one  tonneau 
and  one  enclosed  doctor's  carriage.  At  the 
same  space  were  shown  Dietz  automobile 
lamps  and  Pan-American  polish.  Foster  & 
Co.,  of  399  Erie  street,  Devcland,  ex- 
hibited a  General  runabout  and  tonneau 
and  an  Ajax  electric  runabout.  The  Rog- 
ers &  Thacher  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  2692  St.  Clair  street,  Cleveland,  exhib- 
ited a  new  35  brake  horse  power  touring 
car  weighing  2.200  pounds.  This  vehicle 
has  only  just  been  completed  and  no  de- 
scription of  the  vehicle  could  yet  he  had. 
The  Ohio  Motor  Car  Company.  317  Huron 
street,  Cleveland,  exhibited  a  Northern 
nmabout  and  a  chassis  of  the  same  vehicle: 
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also  a  Toledo  ga^oliIle  touring  car,  two 
National  electric  runabouts  and  a  park 
trap,  and  a  Buffalo  electric  Stanhope.  The 
Hoffman  Automobile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany exhibited  one  steam  runabout  with 
flash  boiler  and  a  gasoline  tonneau.  The 
Shelby  Motor  Car  Company  exhibited  one 
runabout  and  one  tonneau. 

"ihe  Cleveland  Automobile  and  Supply 
Company  had  an  exhibit  consisting  of  one 
Waverlcy  Stanhope,  one  delivery  wagon 
and  one  model  22;  one  Locomobile  Stan- 
hope, two  gasoline  touring  cars  and  one 
steam  runabout;  one  Columbia  electric 
brougham;  one  Cadillac  gasoline  car  with 
tonneau;  one  Searchmont  tonneau,  one 
Studebaker  electric  carriage  with  top;  one 
Orient  buckboard;   one   Marsh  motor  bi- 

k  cycle  and  a  line  of  accessories.  H.  S. 
Moore.  193  Crawford  road,  Cleveland,  ex- 
hibited an  Elmore  tonneau  and  an  Elmore 
runabout.  Warwick  &  Bissell.  temporarily 
located  at  317  Huron  street,  exhibited  a 
Thomas  tonneau  with  sliding  gear  trans- 
mission. Frank  P.  lllslcy,  of  Chicago,  ex- 
hibited an  autocar  tonneau  and  a  Stanhope 
with    top.      Hugh    B.    Wick    &    Co..    of 

I  Youngstown,    Ohio.   cxhibitecT  a   gasoline 

^touring  car. 

PARTS    EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  consisting  of  motors, 
controllers,  instruments  and  charging  ap- 
paratus, was  in  charge  of  G.  F.  Adams, 
fhe  exhibit  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  comprising  automobile 
lamps  in  various  sizes,  was  in  charge  of 
Thomas  N.  Dunham.  The  Veeder  Manu- 
facturing Company  showed  odometers,  cy- 
clometers, tachometers  and  counters,  and 
were  represented  by  D.  J.  Post  and  E.  J. 
Biddoil.  The  Kelly  Handle  Bar  Company 
exhibited  their  gasoline  burners,  the  stand 
being  in  charge  of  Charles  Weaver.  John 
H.  Graham  exhibited  bells  made  by  the 
Mew  Departure  Bell  Company,  being  repre- 
sented at  the  show  by  C.  A.  Hoagland. 
Collister  &  Sayle.  of  Cleveland,  made  an  ex- 
hibit of  auto  accessories,  bicycles  and  pho- 
nographs. D.  E.  Foote  Rubber  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  International  Auto  and  Vehi- 
cle Tire  Company,  exhibited  a  full  line  of 
that  company's  tires,  the  exhibit  being  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Foole.  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  was  represented  by  C.  A.  Broad- 
well,  manager  of  their  Detroit  house,  and 
exhibited  a  full  line  of  tires.  The  tire  ex- 
hibit of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  was  in 
charge  of  W.  Will.  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  made  an  ex- 
hibit of  large  color  cards  and  samples  and 
were  represented  by  W.  B.  Wise.  The  ex- 
hibit of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Company  was 
made  through  their  Cleveland  branch  and 
was  in  charge  of  F.  E.  Taylor.  L.  J.  Mil- 
ler, jobber  m  auto  materials,  had  an  exhibit 
of  this  line.  The  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany's exhibit,  consisting  of  batteries  and 
other  ignition  parts,  was  in  charge  of  E.  J. 
Climo.  The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
pany  exhibited   automobile   parts   made   of 


aluniiauni,    from    small    brackets    to    crank 
and  gear  cases  and  parts  of  bodies. 

The  show  was  attended  by  many  agents 
and  prospective  buyers,  and  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  exhibitors  the  amount  of 
business  done  was  considerable.  In  fact. 
The  Hors&less  Age  representative  did  not 
meet  a  single  one  who  was  dissatisfied. 


N.  A.  A.  M.  Elects  Officers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
M.  held  a  meeting  at  their  headquarters  in 
New  York  on  February  4.  H.  Wa:d 
Leonard,  J.  Welleslcy  Allison  and  Percy 
Owen  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
nommate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  reported  as  follows:  Milton  J.  Bud- 
long,  Hartford,  president;  H.  Ward  Leon- 
ard, New  York,  first  vice  president;  Wind- 
sor T.  White.  Cleveland,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Charles  Clifton.  Buffalo,  third  vice 
president;  Percy  Owen,  New  York,  treas- 
urer. They  were  elected  and  Harry  Un- 
win  was  reappointed  as  s(*crciary. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  chairman  of  the 
Good  Roads  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Chicago,  presented  his  report,  which 
showed  that  22.000  invitations  will  be  sent 
out. 

It  was  voted  to  retain  the  association's 
headquarters  in  New  York,  to  incorporate 
the  association  and  to  hold  a  climbing  and 
stopping  contest  an  Fort  George  Hill,  New 
York.  Arrangements  for  the  contest 
were  referred  to  the  technical  committee 
to  be  appointed. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  association  to 
revise  the  constitution  and  by-laws  has 
been  called  for  March  18. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
the  various  regular  committees. 

Secretary  Unwin  left  the  city  on  Febru- 
ary 7  for  Chicago  on  business  connected 
with  exhibits  at  the  Automobile  Show. 


Washing:ton's  Birthday  Run  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  runs  and  tours  committee  of  the  A. 
C.  A.  announce  that  owing  to  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  roads  the  Lakewood  run. 
scheduled  for  February  21  to  23,  has  been 
declared  off.  In  its  stead  a  run  will  be 
made  to  Philadelphia. 

Members  are  invited  to  rendezvous  at  the 
f{otel  Bcllevuc.  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday, 
February  21.  at  8  p.  m.  for  dinner.  Sunday 
is  to  be  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
turn to  New  York  is  to  be  made  {unpaced) 
on  Monday.  February  23.  Members  who  do 
not  care  to  go  by  automobile  arc  invited  to 
attend  the  dinner  on  Saturday  night  and 
spend  Simday  in  Philadelphia. 

The  route  will  be  via  Twenty-third  street 
ferry  to  Jersey  City.  Hudson  County 
I>oulevard  to  Bergen  Point,  ferry  to  Port 
Richmond,  across  Staten  Island  to  Totten- 
villc,  ferrj*  to  Perth  Amboy.  to  New  Bruns- 
wick. Trenton,  Bordentown,  Columbus, 
Burlington.  Camden  and  ferry  to  Philadel- 
phia.    Arrangements  will  be  made  for  boats 


at   convenient   mtervals,   both   on   the   P< 
Richmond  and  Tottenvillc  ferries. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Phdadelphia  has 
extended  to  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  the 
courtesies  of  its  club  and  will  arrange 
for  a  run  on  Sunday,  February  22.  on  the 
I-ancastcr  turnpike,  through  Ardmorc,  Bryn 
Mawr  to  West  Chester  (25  miles),  over 
excellent  roads. 


Goo^N 


Good  Roads  Meeting. 

An  International  Congress  on 
Roads  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Road 
Makers  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  13  an*i 
14.  The  Trimk  Line  Association  ha- 
granted  special  rates  to  the  members  of  thi- 
conference  and  to  the  members  of  tJu 
American  Road  Makers,  which  means  ilwt 
iransi>oriatiou  will  be  furnished  to  all  such 
at  the  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Brownlow  b:Il. 
which  is  now  before  Congress,  will  be  thor- 
oughly dissected  and  a  substitute  will  be 
drawn  up  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  na- 
tional committee  with  instructions  to  secure 
the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Brownlow 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  claimed  that  i( 
contains  many  defects  and  docs  not  suffi- 
cientl>'  safeguard  the  Federal  interests.  It.'' 
good  features  were  taken  from  the  Statr 
Aid  bill  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
New  York  State  for  several  years  to  5uch 
good  advantage,  and  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  revised  bill  which  will  k 
favored  by  the  American  Road  Makers  will 
be  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  New  York 
State  Aid  bill. 


4 


Oil  Cooling  of  Gasoline  Engines. 

The  liability  to  freeze  of  the  cooling  wa- 
ter of  gasoline  engines  has  led  to  the  plac- 
ing on  the  market  of  a  number  of  anti- 
freeze solutions  which  arc  quite  generally 
used.    The  Hart-Parr  Company,  of  CharU 
City.  la.,  have  recently  brought  out  a  g 
(iline  traction  engine  in  which  Ihev  emp' 
oil  for  cooling,  which  is.  of  course,  entirely 
\tnaffected  by  cold.     The   coolmg   system 
consists  of  a  tank  connected  to  the  tcp  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  jacket,  and  a  sroali 
centrifugal  pump  which  causes  a  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  oil  through  the  jackets  and 
tank.     It  is  stated  that  the  whole  system  i< 
hermetically  closed  and  there  is  absolutely 
no   loss   of  oil.     A   large   number   of  lubef 
pass  vertically  through  the  tank  and  open 
at   the   top   into  a   conical   space   below  * 
short  stack  which  surmounts  tlic  lank.    The 
exhaust  from   the  engine   is   led    into  thii 
conical  space  and  is   turned   upward  ini 
the  stack,  which   induces   a  rapid   upwai 
flow  of  air  through  the  tubes.     This  cooler, 
we  are  informed,  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  engines  of  40  horse  power.     For 
small  engines  the  pump  is  not  needed.    F< 
pleasure   automobiles   the   system    is   app: 
ently  not  adapted,  as  it  would  be  imprai 
ticable  to  direct  the  exhaust  upward.    Ai 
other  disadvantage  of  using  oil  for  cooUl 
would  be  the  uncleanliness. 
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ENTION 


Moore  is  arranging   to  open  an 
-y  barn  in  Walla  WalU,  Wash. 
Merrill   is   forming  a   company   to 
1  the  automobile  business  in  Spo- 

ngs  County  Club.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
an  auxiliary  branch  known  as  the 
unty  Automobile  Club. 
Bee  of  the  Locomobile  Company 
ica  will  be  removed  from  New 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  next  spring, 
eveland  (Ohio)  Automobile  Club 
will  elect  officers  on  the  second 
in    February,   instead    of   late   in 

tow    Portable    Electric    Company 

(ed   their   Philadelphia   office   and 

ifter  be  represented  there  by  John 

ler. 

Vfacy  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  open 

I  I  a  permanent  salesroom,  where 

show  all  makes  of  machines  un- 
oof. 

anker  Brothers  Company  are  to 
ic  Century  gasoline  car  at  their 
nents    in    Pittsburg,    Philadelphia 

York. 

C.  A.  and  N.  A.  A.  M.  have  re- 
check  for  $10,000  each  on  account 
hare  in  the  profits  of  the  last  New 
xtmobile  Show. 

ioneer  Automobile  Company  has 
lease  for  the  entire  four  floors  of 
Ling  at  54  West  Thirty-eighth 
w  York. 

is  laid  to  be  on  for  the  combina- 
ihe      Fredonia      Manufacturing 

and  the   Hugh   B.   Wick   Com- 
ungstown.  Ohio. 
ited  that  J.  F.   I^mb.  of  Grand 
bfich.,  is  trying  to  interest   capi- 

his  automobile  patents  and  to 
I  factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

ited  Motor  and  Vehicle  Company, 

N.  J.,  has  iH'cn  incorporated  by 
/.  Anston,  Austin  E.  Kirby  and 
riughes.  Capital  stock.  $100,000. 
kodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Corn- 
occupy  its  new  building  at  Akron, 
lin  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  auto 
ig  machinery  has  already  been  in- 

tar     Automobile     Manufacturing 

Qcvcland.  Ohio,  have  leased  the 

It  184  Kinsman  street,  where  they 

ifacture   the    Star   gasoline    auto- 

Iletic  Athletic  Goods  Corpora- 
[artford.  Conn.,  has  been  organ- 
I  a  capital  stock  of  $3.oco.  to 
Tc  and  deal  in  motor  cycles, 
es,  etc.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
Ireasurer,  Norman  Gillette;  vice 
Harrison  B.  Freeman,  Jr.;  stc- 
hn  J    McKone. 


The  Smith  Truss  Company,  of  Topeka. 
Kan.,  are  creeling  a  large  shop  for  the 
manufacture  ot  automobiles.  They  have 
a  two  cylinder  8  horse  power  gasoline 
machine. 

The  Geveland  Distributing  Company,  of 
388  Bank  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  arc  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  steel  tubing  for  automo- 
bile construction,  of  which  they  carry  a 
large  stock  on  hand. 

Ralph  C.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  H.  Loranus  Dnvis  and 
will  continue  the  automobile  business  at 
66  and  68  Stanhope  street,  under  the  firm 
name  of  "Automobile  Headquarters." 

Sidney  B.  Bowman  and  George  R.  Bid- 
well.  New  York,  started  on  January  30  for 
a  trip  to  Washington  and  return  to  test  the 
20  horse  power  La  France  gasoline  vehicle 
made  by  the  La  France  Fire  Engine  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  specificatinns  of  the  Locomobile 
touring  car  on  page  129  in  our  issue  of 
January  21,  the  frame  should  have  been  de- 
scribed as  of  steel  instead  of  armored  wood 
and  the  spark  as  automatically  controlled 
instead  of  hand  controlled. 

R.  P.  Scott,  of  Cadiz.  Ohio,  gave  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Farmers*  Institute,  at  Free- 
port.  Ohio,  on  "How  to  Have  Good  Roads 
Without  Costing  a  Cent."  which  rather 
fanciful  object  he  thought  could  be  achieved 
by  means  of  steel  roadways. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company  have  purchased  patents  Nos. 
634.430.  663.653.  647.946  and  675.557  from 
Walter  H.  Cotton  and  Albert  Kunze.  of 
Chicago.  These  patents  relate  to  the  Cot- 
ton  magnetic   ignition  plug. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Sinlz  Gas 
Engine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  E.  E. 
Barber  and  James  Bayne,  Grand  Rapids, 
were  retired  from  the  directorate  and  E. 
B.  Finch  was  elected  to  succeed  Oro  J. 
Mulford  as  secretary.  The  company  is  ar- 
ranging to  manufacture  automobiles  on  a 
large  scale. 

S.  F.  Heath,  who  for  the  past  three  and 
one-half  years  has  been  sales  and  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Wheel 
Works,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor 
Company,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Heath 
will  have  charge  of  the  company's  exhibit 
at  the  Chicago  show. 

H.  T.  Eiscnberg.  of  Chicago,  has 
just  returned  from  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, where  he  had  some  interesting 
touring  experiences  with  a  Locomobile 
runabout.  He  made  one  run  from  Kings- 
ton to  Newcastle  over  the  military  road. 
The  run  is  a  hard  climb  of  12  miles.  4.000 
feet  being  ascended  in  this  distance,  but  it 
was  done  in  just  four  hours.  Another  trip 
was  made  to  Port  Antonio  from  Jamaica 
in  four  hours,  which  is  said  to  be  a  little 
less  than  the  railroad  running  time.  Mr. 
Eiscnberg  stales  that  the  machine  created 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  the  island, 
but  that,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned, 
there  are  few  people  who  have  money  to 
invest  in  automobiles 


The  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  have  opened  salesrooms  at  134 
to  138  West  Thirty-ninth  street  and  an  of- 
fice at  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Martin,  formerly  New  York 
representative  of  Stevens-Duryea  automo- 
biles, is  now  associated  with  the  Knox 
Company  at  their  New  York  agency,  on 
Thirty-eighth   street,  near  Broadway. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Toronto  (Can- 
ada) Automobile  and  Gas  Engine  Com- 
pany have  bought  the  Essex  Manufacturing 
Company's  building  and  that  they  wilt  at 
once  put  it  into  shape  for  making  their 
specialties. 

A  project  is  reported  to  be  rn  foot  to 
organize  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Automobile 
Company.     J    H.   Brooks,  A.   P.   Bedford. 

C.  M.  Florey  and  others  are  interested  and 
present  plans  are  to  have  a  salesroom,  liv- 
ery and  repair  shop,  and  ultimately  to  en- 
gage in  manufacturing. 

The  Chillicothe  Motor.  Storage  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
has  applied  for  a  charter  under  the  laws  of 
South  Dakota,  with  B.  F.  Gramm  and  Jo- 
seph Schilder  as  incorporators.  The  p'ant 
is  constructed  and  automobiles  will  be 
made  after  patents  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Gramin. 

The  Oldsmobile  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  with  W.  C.  Rands  &  Co.  as  man- 
agers, have  been  formed  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  automobiles  manufactured  by  the 
Olds  Motor  Works.  The  business  will  be 
conducted  temporarily  at  254  Woodward 
avenue,  but  arrangements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  to  erect  a  complete  garage. 

A  steam  automobile  was  built  by  William 
Sicfker,  an  old  German  resident  of  Sey- 
mour, Ind..  in  1880.  It  ran  on  30  inch  cast 
iron  wheels,  had  a  14  inch  (ire  tube  boiler 
36  inches  high  with  twenty-one  \^A  inch 
flues  and  two  separate  engines,  one  (or 
each  wheel.  Coal  was  used  for  fuel  and  a 
speed  of  10  to  12  miles  an  hour  was  at- 
tained on  good  roads. 

The  United  Slates  Rapid  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, with  temporary  offices  at  7  and  9 
Warren  street,  New  York  city,  has  pur- 
chased all  the  patents  of  Charles  E.  Dur- 
yea  and  expects  to  enter  the  market  soon 
with  a  number  of  vehicles  built  on  the 
Duryea  system,  the  first  machine  to  be  a 
four  wheeler  for  four  passengers.     Francis 

D.  (Parley  is  president  of  the  new  company. 
Charles  E.  Duryea  vice  president,  and 
Henry  van  Arsdale  secretary  and  general 
manager. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Automo- 
bile Club  have  formed  the  New  England 
.\utomobilc  .\ssociation  and  will  hold  an 
automobile  show  at  Mechanics  Hall.  Bos- 
ton, February  24  to  28.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected :  Col.  James 
T.  Soutter.  Boston,  president:  Col.  Elliot 
C.  Lee.  Brooklinc,  vice  president ;  Dr. 
Julian  Chase.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  vice  presi- 
dent: Col.WmJ.  Hoyt,  secretary.  Manches- 
ter. N.  H.  J.  A.  Tirrcll.8  Congress  street, 
Boston,  holds  the  office  of  treasurer  and 
i.s  in  charge  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
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show.     There  will  thus   be   two   shows   in 
Boston  in  the  near  future. 

The  Tcnnant  Auto  Tire  Company,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  manu- 
facture tires  for  autos  along  the  line  of 
patents  granted  to  Irvin  Tcnnant  The 
capital  stock  is  $300,000,  which  is  held  by 
Frederic  Lee  Palmer,  Frank  C.  Ferguson 
and  Charles  O.  Gcver. 
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New 'Automobile  Bill    for  Massa- 
chusetU. 

Judge  Henry  S.  Dewry.  of  Boston,  has 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  nf  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture a  bill  which  asks  for  power  to  be 
granted  the  Governor  and  council  to  create 
a  board  in  automobile  registration,  to  com- 
prise three  persons.  The  bill  provides  that 
every  owner  of  an  automobile  be  obliged 
to  give  his  name,  residence,  description  of 
the  vehicle,  seating  capacity,  type  and 
power  of  motor  used.  The  buard  has  the 
power  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  automobiles 
are  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Ev'er>'  owner  must  file  a  certificate  as  to 
his  ability  to  manipulate  one  of  these  ma- 
chines. When  found,  alter  examination, 
lacking  in  physical  or  mental  qualities,  the 
board  shall  declare  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  machine  unfit  for  a  certificate.  Each 
operator  or  owner  of  an  automobile  shall 
submit  to  trials  and  examination  before  a 
certificate  (good  for  one  year)  is  issued. 

Each  automobile  shall  have  two  brakes, 
one  for  going  forward  and  the  other  for 
going  backward.  Illuminated  numbers  are 
prescribed  for  the  side  lights  of  each  ve- 
hicle, and  a  white  light  is  insisted  upon 
for  the  front  and  a  red  light  for  the  rear 
end. 

The  limit  of  speed  is  placed  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour  in  outlying  districts  and 
twelve  miles  an  hour  in  the  business  i>r 
congested  districts.  Aulomobilists  are 
cautioned  not  to  scare  horses.  The  police 
may  command  an  autoniobilist  to  stop. 

Should  there  be  an  accident  and  the 
auiomobilisi  run  away  lo  escape  re- 
sponsibility, his  certificate  must  be  for- 
feited. The  penalties  fixed  for  a  violation 
of  the  law  are  a  fine  of  $200  and  imprison- 
ment' for  ten  days  for  each  offense  and 
cancelling  the  certificate  of  registration. 

The  Alabama  Senate  on  February  3 
passed  resolutions  indorsing  (he  Brownlow 
public  road  bill  now  before  Congress. 

The  Spaulding  Automobile  and  Motor 
Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  reported  to 
be  seeking  voluntary  dissolution,  and  u 
court  order  has  been  granted  to  show 
cause,  on  May  i.  before  R.  B.  Mahany, 
referee,  why  the  company   should   not  be 
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dissolved.     Nelson  B.   Baker  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver,  under  a  bond  of  $12,000. 

Lloyd  Warren,  oi  New  York  city,  was 
lined  $25  at  Mineola,  L,  L,  February  3,  for 
automobile  speeding  on  the  Jericho  turn- 
pike. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  _AutomobiIc  and 
Auto-Bi  Company  has  made  an  applica- 
tion for  a  voluntary  dissolution.  The  peti- 
tion shows  that  the  company  has  no  debts. 

Otto  G.  Stolzenfels  is  suing  the  Woods 
Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
lor  $10,000  for  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  in  personal  injuries  by  be- 
ing knocked  from  his  bicycle  on  July  5. 
1901.  by  one  01  the  defendant's  automo- 
biles. 

In  the  suit  for  damages  brought  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  Lombard.  South  Portland,  Me., 
against  Flavet  Chaplin,  Portland,  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  being  thrown  from  her 
carriage  by  reason  of  her  horse  having 
been  frightened  by  defendant's  automo- 
bile, complainant  was  awarded  a  verdict  <»f 
$600  on  January  31. 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Auto  Com- 
pany, W.  Butler  Duncan,  and  Blanche  Dun- 
can, are  being  sued  by  Patrick  Eagan  for 
$3,000  damages  for  injuries  received  by 
him,  and  $430  for  the  destruction  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  igo2,  of  his  hansom  cab.  which 
lit  says  was  de:»lroyed  by  an  auto  belong- 
ing to  the  company  and  run  by  the  other 
ilefendanls. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
recently  by  the  Lake  County  (111.)  Board 
t>f  Supervisors,  a  bill  regulating  the  speed 
of  automobiles  on  public  highways  has 
l»een  drawn  and  will  shortly  be  presented 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Fuller  and  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Lyon.  Twelve 
miles  an  hour,  except  by  special  permis- 
sion, is  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  general  automobile 
bill  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature by  Judge  Dewey,  other  bills  have 
l)cen  put  in  as  follows:  Thomas  J.  Grady, 
that  drivers  be  licensed;  Robert  Clement, 
that  the  speed  shall  be  not  more  tlian  20 
miles  per  hour  outside  cities  and  12  miles 
in  cities;  Robert  M.  Shaw,  that  drivers  be 
licensed  by  the  district  police,  and  Frank 
J.  Stanley,  that  the  highest  rate  of  spcc<l 
allowed  for  automobiles  shall  bt  12  miles 
per  hour  outside  cities  and  8  miles  in 
cities. 

On  February  6  sixty-two  automobile  li- 
censes were  applied  for  at  the  Bureau  oi 
Boiler  Inspection,  Philadelphia.  The  li- 
cences are  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance  passed  in  December.  New 
numbers  are  furnished  to  each  person  who 
applies  for  a  license.  The  numbers  are  on 
a  blue  enameled  sign  7  inches  in  length 
and  4  inches  in  width.  In  one  corner  of 
the  sign  is  "ig03**  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  date.  It  is  the  intention  in  issuing 
these  licenses  annually  to  change  the  color 
eacli  vertr. 
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Trade  Literature  Receive 

Wcstinghouse  Automobile  C 
Outfits — Wcstinghouse  Electric  an 
ufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg.  P; 
Souvenir  of  an  Inspection  Trij 
by  the  American  Society  of  Civ: 
neers  to  the  New  Terminal  of  th^ 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Compan 
eph  Dixon  Cntcible  Company,  o 
City.  N.  J. 

Laminated  Wood  Automobile 
Guards — .\mcrican  Veneer  Comp; 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Duryea  Motor  Vehicles — Duryca 
Company,  Reading.   Pa. 

Twentieth     Century     Lights. — Tw 
Century    Manufacturing   Company 
Warren  street,  New  York. 

Pan-.\merican  Polish.  —  Pan-.^n 
Polish  Company,  39  Amherst  street 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Veeder  Odometers.— Veeder  Ma 
turing  Company,  of  Hartford.  Conn 

Automobile      Lamps. — Gray      & 
Amcsbury.  Mass. 

"Points"  for  Manufacturers  of  Gas 
oline  and  Oil  Engines.— Baker  &  Co., 
ark.  N,  J. 

The  Alchemislic  Symbols — A  Brie 
count    of   Their   Origin   and    Mcanir 
James   Lewis   Howe. — Baker  &   Co . 
ark.  N.  J. 

Platiniim. — Baker  &  Co..  Newark,  N 
Dyke's  No    o  4  Horse  Power  Gas 
Engine. — A.    L.    Dyke,   Linmer   Bull 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Crestmobile. — Crest  Manufad 
Company,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  .\utomotor  Gasoline  Touring  G! 
The  Automotor  Company,  of  Spriol 
Mass.  ] 

Hrennan     Standard    Gasoline     Mo|)| 
Hrrnnan  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


A,  C.  A,  Matters. 


BUSINESS     AUTOMOBILES. 

06  pmr««,       10  eentA. 
maUB  OF  FEBRUARY  A,  1001. 


The  subject  of  the  lecture  at  the 
.A.  at  the  last  lecture  evening.  Ti 
February  10,  was  "Some  Primitive  '\ 
portation:  Dog  and  Reindeer  Driv| 
Alaska."  Tappan  Adney,  late  special 
respondent  in  the  Klondyke.  being  tM 
turer.  \ 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  olj 
crnors  of  the  A.  C.  A.  the  followiai 
members    were   elected:      Active — ^Mi 
Rockefeller,  James   A.   Burden,   Jr., 
rence    Waicrbury,    Henry    Randolpllj 
phen.  James  C.  Ayer,  J.  McMillan  H 
ton,  James  E.  Woodbridge.  John  B.TI 
Carlcton  W,   Nason.  William   E.   H«| 
E.  Virgil  Neal  and  Frederick  Glasi 
New   York;  John   W.   Tliompson. 
hama.  Japan,  and  E.  H.  Bennett,  Ba; 
N   J      Associate— W.  E.  Harlcness 
land;    Clifford    B.    Harmon,    Phila- 
S.  D.  Waldron.  Warren.  Ohio;  Willi 
McKelvy.    Easton,    Pa.,   .ind    Alfred  j 
Providence.  R.  I.     Robert  Walton  <| 
of  New  York,  has  been  proposed  for 
bcrship. 
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nOTOR  VEHICLE 
PATENTS. 
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United  SUte;5  Patents. 

718.954.  Stram  Boiler  for  Motor  Vehi- 
ckt— A.  D.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
Und.    January  20.  1903.    Filed  July  i,  1901. 


No.  718.954. 

Tbe  invention  relates  to  a  vertical  water 
tube  boiler  with  upper  and  lower  multiples 
in  the  form  of  rings  of  somewhat  oblong 
crosi  section,  the  tubes  running  from  the 
inner  ends  of  the  rcapcctivc  multiples, 
their  ends  being  fixed  into  the  multiples 
in  the  usual  manner.  These  multiples  of 
annular  form  are  produced  from  steel  and 
rcllfd  in  the  form  of  weldless  rings,  and 
ihm  the  internal  chamber  is  turned  from 
:he  solid  to  the  desired  design,  thickening 
the  metal  toward  the  outer  wall,  forming 
the  open  end.  so  a^  to  adapt  it  tor  the  tap 
holes  to  be  formed  therein  for  studs  by 
which  to  securely  hold  the  cover  plate  ring 
to  close  the  open  side  of  each  multiple. 
T)tis  enables  the  two  sides  of  each  ring  to 
hi  kept  dose  together,  whereby  great 
itrength  and  economy  are  attained,  to- 
gerher  with  a  minimum  number  of  joints. 

A  drum  is  arranged  within  the  opening 
(bmied  hj  the  annular  multiple  having  two 
uAts  shaped  to  conform  to  the  inner  pe- 
tiphcral  wall  of  the  multiple  and  embracing 
the  wall  to  form  a  close  fit  between  these 
p»rt^,  A  pair  of  tubes  extends  through 
the  connecting  walls  of  the  drum  and  mul- 
tiple respectively  for  establishing  commu- 
nication between  these  elements  and  a 
iteam  pipe  leads  from  the  drum  for  con- 
Tcying  steam  to  ihe  engine. 

718,161.        Motor     Vehicle. — Oscar      H. 
Scfaildback.  of  South  Bend,  Ind.    January 
>3.  I903>     Filed  March  26.  1902. 
Tbe   patent    relates    to    chain   adjusting 
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means  fur  electrically  propelled  automo- 
biles. The  electric  motor  is  hung  from  the 
spring  suspended  body  of  the  vehicle 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  support  car- 
ried by  the  body  and  having  longitudinally 
extending  grooves.  The  motor  is  provided 
with  end  supports  with  lugs  ur  projections 
adapted  to  enter  into  the  grooves,  and  also 
having  slots  intermediate  of  the  lugs  or 
projections;  bolls  are  passed  tliruugh  the 
slots  and  bars,  whereby  the  motor  may  be 
moved  adjustably  and  removably  on  and 
from  the  support  in  a  direction  longitudi- 
nally of  the  vehicle  body. 

719,072.  Spark  Igniting  Mechanism  for 
Explosive  Engines. — C.  G.  Annesley,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  January  27,  1903.  Filed 
September  13,   1901. 

The  igniter  is  of  the  hammer  break  type 
and  is  provided  with  means  for  varying  the 
time  of  the  spark.  The  two  electrodes  pass 
through  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  The 
movable  electrode  is  normally  held  out  of 
contact  with  the  stationary  electrode  and 
against  a  stop  on  the  outside  of  the  cylin- 
der head  by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  sur- 
rounding the  electrode  stem  guide.  One 
end  of  this  spring  passes  through  the  stem 
and  the  other  end  is  held  stationary  in  the 
plug  through  which  the  stem,  passes.  The 
movable  electrode  receives  its  motion  from 
a  face  cam  on  a  cam  shaft  running  across 
the  head  of  the  cylinder.  This  cam  en- 
gages with  a  cam  arm  mounted  loosely  on 
the  stem  of  the  movable  electrode,  but 
transmits  motion  to  it  through  a  trigger 
spring.  When  the  cam  engages  the  cam 
arm.  turning  it  around  its  pivot,  the  trig- 
ger spring  is  put  under  torsion,  and  as  soon 
as  this  torsion  exceeds  that  of  the  coiled 
spring  holding  the  electrodes  apart,  the 
movable  electrode  is  turned  around  its  ccn- 
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tre  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  station- 
ary electrode.  Any  farther  motion  of  the 
cam  arm  is  taken  up  by  the  trigger  spring. 
When  the  high  pan  of  the  cam  passes  the 
cam  arm  the  electrodes  are  suddenly  sepa- 
rated by  the  force  of  the  coiled  spring. 

The    igniter   cam    shaft    running   across 
the  cylinder  head  is  driven  from  the  crank 


a 


^ 
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No.  719,072. 

shaft  by  a  chain.  For  advancing  or  re- 
tarding the  spark  the  sprocket  on  the 
cam  shaft  is  connected  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  shifting  «leeve  with  a  spiral 
slot  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
sprocket  is  fastened  to  the  sleeve  by  a 
straight  key  and  is  held  from  longitudinal 
movement  by  a  thrust  hearmg.  The  sleeve 
drives  the  cam  shaft  by  means  of  a  pin 
working  in  a  spiral  slot  in  the  sleeve.  It 
IS  of  course  readily  understood  that  if  the 
sleeve  is  shifted  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis  the  tripping  of  the  igniter  will  occur 
earlier  or  later  with  respect  to  the  cycle 
of  the  engine,  according  to  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  sleeve. 

719.199-  Internal  Combustion  Engine. — 
C.  E.  Dawson,  of  Hythc.  England.  Janu- 
ary 27,  1903.    Filed  December  10,  igoo. 

719,140.  Steam  Boiler. — Frederick  M. 
Ramsdell,  of  Worcester.  Mass.  January  27. 
1903.     Filed  May  10.  1901. 

718,481.  Internal  Combustion  Engine. — 
W.  L.  Davis  and  Alfred  Soames,  of  County 
of  Surrey,  England.  January  13,  1903. 
Filed  June  27.  1902. 

718,933.  Explosive  Engine. — Hobert  J. 
Kurd,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn..  January  ao, 
1903.     Filed  .April  5,  1901. 

719,328.    Governor  and  Controlling  Mech- 
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anism. — Ralph  B.  Haim,  of  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.   January  27,  1903.    Filetl  July  30,  1902. 

A  throttle  valve  in  the  intake  passage  of 


under  the  foot  of  the  operator.  Ordinarily 
the  centrifugal  governor  tends  to  close  the 
throttle  valve  and  to  limit  the  speed  of  the 
engine  to  a  certain  predetermined  value. 
Pressure  on  the  pedal  rounleracts  and  an- 
nuls the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  governor 
on  the  throttle  valve. 

719,171.  Steering  Mechanism  for  Motor 
Vehicles.— Herbert  Austin,  of  Birming- 
ham. England.  January  21,  1903,  Filed 
April  23.  1902. 

From  the  inclined  steering  sloaft  the 
motion    is    transmitted    through    a    set    of 
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7»9oi3-  Multi-Cylinder  Rotary  Engin 
—William  Scantlebury,  Washington.  D,  K 
P'ebruary  3.  1903.     Filed  August  22.  igoi. 

7'9.536.  Vaporizer  or  Carburetor  for  Ei 
plosive  Engines.— Henry  W.  Tuttle.  Phi 
adelphia.  Pa.  February  3.  1903.  Fil< 
January   13,  1902. 

719,547.  Explosive  Engine.— John  Wi 
loughby,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Fcbruaia| 
1903.    Filed  March  26.  X901.  " 

719,778.      Storage   Battery   Tank.— Bruc 
Ford.  Philadelphia.  Pa.     February  3. 
Filed  December  il.  1902. 
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No.  719.171. 


No.  719.328. 

an  explosion  engine  is  yieldingly  con- 
nected to  a  centrifugal  governor  on  the  en- 
gine shaft  and  rigidly  connected  to  a  pedal 


bevel  gears,  enclosed  in  a  case,  to  a  shaft 
with  universal  joints,  the  other  end  of 
which  carries  a  worm  engaging  with  a 
worm  wheel  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
steering  pivot.  Worm  and  worm  wheel 
are,  of  course,  also  inclosed  in  a  case. 
The  advantage  of  this  construction  over 
the  ordinary  arrangement  is  that  there  is 
practically  no  endwise  force  transmitted 
through  ihc  links  and  ihcir  joints. 

719,418.  Electric  Accumulator  Plate. — 
.\ugiiste  Bainvillc.  Nanterre.  France.  Feb- 
ruary 3.  ii>03.     Filed  July  14,  190J. 


710.822.  Motor  Vehicle.  —  Shirley  S 
Lewis  and  Albert  Lewis.  Syracuse.  N.  Y, 
February  3,  1903.  Filed  November  ^ 
1900. 
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At  the  Chicago  Automobile  Show, 
hear,  an  automobile  paper  is  10  be  given 
free  with  every  entrance  ticket.  The  soc- 
cess  of  the  "frankfurter  free  with  every 
schooner"  method  of  doing  business  seemi 
to  have  roused  the  emulative  spirit  of  the 
show  management. 


CONRAD   GASOLINE  RUNABOUT 

HAS   ALL  THE   FEATURES   OF  A   HIGH    PRICED  CAR. 


8H.  P. 

Double 
Cylinder 
Vertical 

Engine 
in  front. 


mission 


Conrad  Gasoline  Runabout.     Price  $750.00. 

Conrad  Gasoline  Touring  Car,  12  H.  P.,  $1,280.00. 

CUT  WILL  APPEAR  IN  NEXT  ISSUE.  SEK  THEM  AT  CHICAGO  SHOW.  SPACES  112-113. 


THE  CONRAD  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 


AGENTS:  New  York  City  Pennsylvania  Blccttfc  Vcbkt 
Co..  148  162  We&t  18th  St  :  Boston -Bates  Bract..  UiJColumbn 
Ave  :    HhlUdelphfa-Pennsrt-lvania    Electric    Vehkle   Co. 

1413-1419  NIAGARA  STREET,   BUFFALO.  N.   Y.  T.^T.  l-^'^^Ji^^^'y^^^^^k.  2y.l"i^l^-^ 

South  Sixth  St  :  KocheJiter— P.  A.  Mabbett  fttl  Hast  Ave  ;  BiDgrbamton— BinKhAmton  AutonoMl 
SUlion.  '25i»  Water  St.;  Detroit-W.  H    Weber.  '288  Woodward  Ave.;  Denvrr-Felker  CyckOl 
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The  Show  Question  Needs  Further 
Attention. 

The  announcement  of  automobile  shows 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  East  implies 
that  show  promoters  regard  the  rule  o£  the 
National  Association  of  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers, by  which  its  members  agree  to 
exhibit  at  none  but  ihc  two  National 
shows,  at  New  York  and  Chicago  respec- 
tively, as  practically  broken  down.  At  least 
eleven  diflTcrent  shows  arc  on  the  program 
the  present  winter,  the  fourth  being  now 
in  progress  in  Chicago.  It  is  true  that  at 
all  the  shows  outside  of  those  at  New 
York  and  Chicago  spaces  are  taken  by 
agents  only,  or  by  manufacturers  just  en- 
tering the  field  who  are  not  yet  members 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  There 
has  evidently  been  some  complaint  from 
members  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  at  the  un- 
checked promotion  of  shows,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  circular  letters  sent  out  by 
the  association  some  time  ago  to  active 
and  associate  members,  stating  that  both 
classes  of  members  were  expected  to  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  association's  rule  re- 
garding shows  and  not  take  any  space 
at  any  other  than  the  two  recognized 
shows,  and  that  all  expenses  connected 
with  exhibits  at  other  than  these  authorized 
shows  were  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
agents  in  whose  name  the  space  was 
booked. 

From  the  two  non-authorized  shows  that 
have  been  held  so  far  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  last  recommendation  is  not 
lived  up  to.  At  most  of  the  stands  officers 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  were  in 
attendance,  which  fact  alone  suffices  to 
convince  us  that  the  expenses  were  not 
borne  solely  by  the  agents,  if  they  bore 
any  part  thereof.  The  object  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  to  reduce  the  show  expenses 
of  ihc  manufacturers  and  to  suppress  un- 
profitable shows,  has  therefore  not  been 
entirely  successful  so  far,  and  the  show 
question  deserves  farther  attention  on  the 


p.irt  of  ihe  association.  As  we  pointed  out 
recently,  it  may  not  be  inadvisable  to  add 
one  or  two  to  the  authorized  shows,  but  to 
acquiesce  in  and  practically  support  a  show 
in  every  city  of  any  prominence  will  not 
prove  a  practical  policy. 


The  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

Although  the  English  automobile  trade 
was  divided  on  the  show  question  last  sum- 
mer and  a  considerable  number  of  shows  are 
held  in  England  this  year,  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Show,  which  closed  on  February  7, 
was  fairly  representative  of  the  English 
trade,  and  exceeded  in  magnitude  anything 
that  has  been  seen  in  this  line  in  England 
in  previous  years.  As  usual  at  English 
shows,  French  vehicles  were  very  much  in 
evidence,  but  the  American  industry  was 
also  well  represented,  there  being  five 
makes  of  steam,  seven  of  gasoline  and 
three  of  electric  vehicles  of  American  ori- 
gin on  exhibition,  besides  a  great  many 
accessories  and  parts. 

So  far  as  the  general  impression  of  the 
Show  is  concerned,  it  was  certainly  a  fine 
demonstration  of  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain,  and  in  point  of 
variety,  number  and  value  of  exhibits  it 
compared  favorably  with  the  Paris  Show  in 
the  estimation  of  many  who  saw  both. 
There  was  much  complaint  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  railroad  facilities  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  loss  of  time. 

The  actual  sales  were  said  to  have  fallen 
short  of  expectations,  and  many  believed 
March  a  better  time  for  holding  a  show 
than  January  or  February. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
excellent  grounds  of  the  Palace,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  over  200  acres  and  affording 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  trials  and  dem- 
onstration runs.  This  feature  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  exhibitors,  and  about 
seventy-five  cars  were  kept  constantly  on 
hand  for  visitors'  use. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  French  Show,  on 
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one  day  of  the  week  (Wednesday)  a  spe- 
cial admission  price  was  charged,  with  the 
object,  of  course,  of  making  this  a  day  for 
the  higher  society.  If  the  show  was  not 
as  successful  as  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  sales  effected,  ii  certainly  was  a 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and 
number  of  exhibits  and  from  that  of  at- 
tendance. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  America's 
Winter   Run. 

The  decision  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  to  Hold  a  run  to  Philadelphia 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be,  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended, for  the  run,  if  the  conditions  are 
not  the  very  worst,  will  certainly  do  its 
share  in  establishing  the  practicability  of 
automobiles  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  roads  over  which  the  run  will  lead,  ac- 
cording to  the  itinerary  published  in  our 
last  issue,  are  mostly  in  fair  condition  at 
this  season,  and  no  trouble  need  be  ex- 
pected on  that  score.  Whether  the  trip 
will  be  a  pleasure  jaunt  or  an  arduous  task 
will  depend  mostly  upon  the  weather  on 
that  particular  day.  The  Long  Island  Au- 
tomobile Club's  run  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
was  favored  with  almost  ideal  weather, 
considering  the  time  of  the  year,  and  if  the 
A.  C.  A.  should  be  equally  fortunate  in 
this  respect  the  Philadelphia  run  ought  to 
prove  a  great  success.  However,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  enough  enthusiasm  in  the 
A.  C.  A.  to  make  the  event  a  success 
whether  sunshine  or  rain  accompanies  it. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  run  of  consid- 
erable length  during  the  long  winter  sea- 
son between  the  fall  and  spring  contests  is 
undoubted,  and  the  example,  if  carried 
through  successfully,  is  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Such  a  run  is,  moreover, 
the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  a 
cold  weather  contest,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  columns  of  The  Horseless 
Age  repeatedly.  We  venture  to  say  th.it 
the  outcome  of  this  event  will  be  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  in  automobile  cir- 
cles generally. 


Short  Trials  for  the  Coming  Season. 

In  addition  to  the  one  "great"  automo- 
bile event  of  the  coming  season,  which  is 
now  occupying  ihe  attention  of  the  N.  A. 
A.  M.,  and  which,  it  appears,  will  probably 
be  a  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  there 
will  undoubtedly  again  be  held  a  number 
of  minor  contests,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
loo  mile  non-stop  contests  which  have  been 


held  during  the  last  two  years.  With  the 
improvements  in  automobiles  during  this 
period  such  contests  have  become  entirely 
madequate  to  test  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
chines, and  more  difficult  runs  and  severer 
conditions  arc  to  be  recommended.  The 
itineraries  that  have  been  selected  for  these 
contests  so  far  have  usually  been  over  the 
best  roads  available  for  such  purposes,  and 
right  here  is  where  a  change  is  indicated. 
Much  has  been  said  recently  to  the  effect 
that  a  run  in  which  speed  is  limited  to  15 
miles  an  hour  is  no  test  at  all,  and  higher 
speeds  have  been  recommended,  but  a 
more  practical  contest  would  be  to  hold  a 
run  over  specimens  of  the  poorest  roads 
that  are  met  in  the  ordinary  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. What  the  average  buyer  wants 
is  a  machine  that  will  stand  up  at  reason- 
able speeds  on  poor  roads,  rather  than  one 
which  is  capable  of  racing  speeds  on  ex- 
ceptionally good  roads. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  increase  ihc 
length  of  a  day's  run  from  100  to  140  or 
150  miles,  which  could  easily  be  made  at 
legal  speed  if  the  start  was  made  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  9 
o'clock.  The  start  in  the  big  races  on  the 
Continent  takes  place  at  3  a.  m.,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  start  could  be  made 
in  these  runs  at  6  o'clock  without  unduly 
inconveniencing  anyone.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  one  direct  advantage  in  starting 
iluis  early,  in  that  the  contestants  would  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  before  the  con- 
test near  the  starting  point,  and  there 
would  be  less  cause  for  late  arrival  at  the 
start  than  with  ihe  present  arrangement. 

It  may  be  objected  that  most  vehicles  are 
not  provided  with  sufficient  lank  capacity 
to  run  140  to  150  miles  without  replenish- 
ing their  supplies,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  particular  advantage  in  carrying  sup- 
plies for  more  than  a  100  mile  run,  as  no 
such  runs  are  ever  made  in  regular  tour- 
ing without  a  stop.  This  is  admitted,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  at  some  intermediate 
point  of  the  run  at  a  control  station  the 
fuel  and  water  supply  of  all  machines  be 
replenished.  The  run  should,  in  fact,  be 
held  in  two  stages,  giving  the  contestants 
an  hour  or  so  for  lunch  between  the  two 
stages. 

It  would  certainly  add  to  the  interest  in 
such  contests  to  incorporate  with  them  fuel 
consumption  and  hill  climbing  contests,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the 
tcx)  mile  contests  last  year.  The  results 
^f  these  contests  have  been  quite  valuable 
guides  for  the  purchasing  public,   and  as 


there  are  constantly  new  machines  n 
their  appearance  iapon  the  merits  of 
the  public  is  in  doubt,  there  is  ne 
more  such  contests,  though^as  points 
they  should  be  made  more  severe  as 


Air  Cooling.       ^M 

Air  cooling  of  gasoUne  engine  cyl 
was  undoubtedly  first  introduced  in  £ 
but  the  system  has  been  developed  I: 
a  much  higher  degree  than  abroad, 
years  ago  there  were  upon  the  1 
market  a  large  number  of  light  voiti 
with  air  cooled  motors,  one  of  the 
prominent  among  them  being  the  I 
ville  two  cylindered  machine,  but  all 
types  have  passed  out  of  existence, 
day  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  sing 
chine  regularly  manufactured  in  ] 
with  an  air  cooled  motor.  Of  cour 
now  and  then  hear  of  a  high  pe 
stripped  racing  machine  with  air  1 
motors,  but  it  is  obviously  quite  a  dil 
proposition  to  build  an  air  cooled 
that  will  not  overheat  at  racing  speec 
machine  to  be  run  perhaps  only 
short  period  on  a  track,  than  to  btiil 
a  motor  to  run  regularly  under  a 
variable  conditions  of  ordinary  traffic 

In  France  air  cooling  of  vehicle  t 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  pro 
failure.  The  reason  for  this  is  na 
tar  to  seek.  The  makers  that  boi 
light  air  cooled  voiturettcs  of  three 
ago  mostly  took  a  simple  tricycle 
and  placed  it  on  the  vehicle,  either 
body  behind  or  under  a  bonnet  in 
where  the  air  circulation  was  nece 
much  more  feeble  than  on  a  tricycle 
with  bonnets  or  body  panels  of  pert 
sheet  metal  The  consequence  wa 
the  motor  overheated,  and  when  i 
course  of  time  the  public  asked  com 
tor  more  powerful  machines,  the  pe 
of  air  cooling  seemed  constantly  to  b 
more  difficult,  with  the  result  that  \ 
cooled  motor  was  abandoned.  In  tU 
cauville  machine  referred  to  the  twQ 
cal  cylinders  were  placed  one  behii 
other  in  the  body  of  the  carriage; 
Mors  four  cylinder  air  cooled  nu 
the  cylinders,  which  were  provided 
J  he  usual  circumferential  flanges, 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  wl 
horizontal  and  also  with  one  cylind 
hind  the  other,  and  in  a  light  single 
der  Panhard  machine  the  cylindd 
placed  almost  horizontally  in  the  1 
body,  although  the  cooling  f)angei 
ran  circumferentially.     All  these  ar 


^ 
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<ents  are  now  known  to  l>c  faulty,   for  a 
iree   circulation    of    the    air    between    the 
Bangts  is  the  first  essential  of  successful  air 
cooling.     The   chief  apparent  reason  why 
the  French  made  a  faiture  of  the  air  cooled 
jifehicle    motor    is   therefore   that    they    at- 
tempted    to    apply     an     engine     specially 
I       worked  out  for  use  on  a  motor  cycle  to 
^■ytgtilar  four  wheeled  vehicles,  in  which  the 
^■air  cooling   problem   presents   far   greater 
^P^diAiculties  than  on  a  cycle. 
j         American  builders  of  air  cooled  vehicles 
did  not   attempt   to  solve  the  problem   in 
!       this  manner,   but  started  by   studying  the 
I      conditions  imposed  by  vehicle  design  and 
I       then  sought  to  adapt  their  motors  to  these 
conditions.     The  result  is  that  there  are  at 
present  upon  the  American  market  a  num- 
ber of  medium  weight  air  cooled  machines 
m  which,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  prin- 
aple  of  air  cooling  has  been  found  thor- 
oug>ily  practical.   One  such  machine  is  also 
^       manufactured  in  England, 
^h    This  success  with  air  cooling  of  vehicle 
"  motors   in  the  United  States  after  it  had 
been  practically  abandoned  in  France  is  a 
good  illustration    of    the    folly   of   always 
looking  for  practical  ideas  to  France. 


Water  in  Qasoline. 

There  is  coiibtanily  complaint  from  au- 
tnobite  iLsers  that  the  gasoline  they  buy 
contains  water,  and  that  in  consequence 
thfy  experience  trouble  with  their  engines. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  call  attentiou 
htrc  to  means  for  effectively  separating  the 
water  from  the  gasoline  on  its  way  to  the 
cirburetor.  It  is  known  that  hne  mesh 
•ire  gauze  will  not  let  water  pass*  while  it 
liloMrs  the  gasoline  to  flow  through  it  frec- 
[*lj.  If  then,  the  gasoline  is  caused  to  fiow 
upwifd  through  a  wire  gauze  sieve,  the 
water  will  be  separated  from  it  and  will 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Ihe  neve  is  located,  from  which  it  may  be 
drawn  by  means  of  a  cock. 
''  The  idea  of  such  a  filler  for  separating 
le  water  from  gasoline  is  not  at  all  new, 
:Kral  devices  of  this  kind  being  actually 
(0  lie  had  on  the  market,  but  the  frequent 
plaint  about  water  mixed  with  gasoline 
ms  to  indicate  that  these  devices  are  not 
as  well  known  to  users  as  they  might  be. 
fl  would,  of  course,  be  still  better  if  all 
l^^iioline  sold  was  entirely  free  from  water, 
^B|  me  know  of  no  means  of  insuring  this 
Tesirable  condition,  and  at  present  those 
'^mho  want  to  be  free  from  troubles  from 
^■i  source  will  do  well  to  fit  a  device  of 
''  tke  kind  mentioned  in  their  gasoline  pip- 
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Instruction  of  Operators. 

By  Albert  L.   Clough. 

The  success  of  each  novice  in  the  auto- 
mobile field  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  early  instruction  which  he  receives. 

When  one  contemplates  the  splendid  re- 
sults attained  by  vehicles  when  entered  in 
reliability  contests  by  their  manufacturers 
and  operattd  by  their  trained  men  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  results  of  the  use 
of  the  same  vehicles  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  (which  is 
new  to  no  one)  that  there  is  everything  in 
the  operator. 

Many  letters  published  in  The  Horse- 
LF^s  Age  have  related  the  experiences  of 
chauffeurs  who  commenced  their  automo- 
bile careers  without  the  benefit  of  any  per- 
sonal instruction  at  all.  A  little  book  of 
instructions  or  merely  tags  attached  to  the 
various  controlling  devices  arc  frequently 
all  the  guidance  that  is  furnished  the 
novice. 

Instruction  is  thus  left  almost  entirely  to 
experience,  who  we  know  to  be  a  "good 
teacher."  That  "she  keeps  a  dear  school" 
a  great  many  automobilists  are  ready  to 
testify  con  amore.  The  attempts  to  learn 
the  care  and  control  of  an  automobile 
from  shipping  tags  have  made  not  a  few 
"pessimists,"  and  have  fattened  up  the  "for 
sale"  column.  Some  of  the  instruction 
books  arc  very  plain  and  concise,  but  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  personal  instruc- 
tion in  the  handling  of  the  machine  by  a 
really  competent  operator.  The  amount 
of  disappointment  and  lasting  prejudice 
which  has  been  engendered  against  the  au- 
tomobile by  lack  of  proper  instruction  in 
Its  use  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Certain  manufacturers  have  been  wise 
enough  to  include  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent man  as  part  of  the  agreement  when 
a  machine  was  sold;  others  have  furnished 
an  instructor  for  his  expenses,  which  were 
by  no  means  small  when  factory  and  cus- 
tomer were  separated  by  half  the  conti- 
nent, and  some  have  charged  not  only  the 
"expert's"  expenses  but  his  60  cents  per 
hour. 

The  instructors  who  were  sent  out  by  the 
manufacturers  sometimes  seem  to  be  ex- 
amples of  "the  blind  leading  the  blind." 

It  is  (or  was)  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Otto  cycle  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  "expert's"  mental 
f(,|uipmcnt,  and  the  setting  of  exhaust  and 
igniter  cams  was  accomplished  by  a  cut 
and  try  method — "theoretical"  knowledge 
being  despised. 

Most  of  these  demonstrators  are  quite 
skillful  it  not  dashing  operators  and  have 
a  certain  skill  in  seeing  how  near  they  can 
come  to  things.  A  very  skillful  demon- 
strator is  recalled  to  mind  who  had  a  re- 
markable penchant  for  climbing  steps  with 
his  machine.  He  would  run  up  so  that  the 
front  wheels  were  touching  the  lowest  step 
and  then  speed  his  engine  to  the  limit 
and  suddenly  throw  in  the  low  speed 
clutch.  There  was  usually  enough  vis  viva 
in  the  balance  wheel,  which  was  a  good 
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one,  to  start  the  front  wheels  up  the  flight, 
when  the  periormance  was  repeated  with 
the  rear  wheels  and  the  auto  actually  made 
to  climb  stairs.  A  prospective  customer 
enraged  the  demonstrator  by  remarking 
that  he  was  looking  for  an  auto,  not  a  pas- 
senger elevator.  The  feats  of  this  kind 
which  are  performed  by  professional  deni- 
on5trators  arc  truly  wonderful,  but  when 
they  arc  witnessed  one  is  tempted  to  re- 
mark, "If  so,  what  of  it?" 

It  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  many  pro- 
fessional demonstrators  and  of  almost  all 
hired  chauffeurs  to  make  a  smart,  dashing 
appearance  when  driving — at  the  expense 
oi  the  equipment.  The  novice  gains  a  very 
harmful  impression  from  this  offhand  and 
brutal  manner  of  operating,  and  if  he 
adopts  it  is  generally  sorry,  as  he  docs  not 
have  the  factory  behind  him  to  make  free 
repairs.  It  is  common  to  sec  professional 
demonstrators  and  paid  chauffeurs  handle 
their  motive  power  with  a  studied  abandon 
and  an  eye  on  the  "grand  stand,"  which  af- 
fords a  good  demonstration  of  how  to  tear 
an  automobile  asunder.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  the  prospective  op- 
erator requires,  as  his  machine  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  apart  soon  enough  without 
special  effort  directed  toward  that  end. 

It  is  common  to  see  one  of  these  pro- 
fessionals speed  his  engine  to  the  limit  and 
instantaneously  jerk  in  a  clutch  so  that  the 
rear  wheels  slip  and  strike  fire,  and  before 
the  vehicle  has  stopped  its  forward  motion, 
snap  in  the  reverse  and  manoeuvre  the 
carriage  into  position.  It  is  a  common 
practice  of  these  gentlemen  to  make  a  stop 
by  rushing  up  to  their  destination  on  the 
high  speed  and  then  apply  all  the  brakes  to 
their  full  capacity,  often  sliding  the  rear 
tires.  Now,  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
educate  a  new  user  in  the  handling  of  his 
machine,  although  it  may  be  impressive 
to  the  bystanders.  It  would  be  better  to 
set  the  example  of  careful  and  considerate 
manipulation  of  the  levers,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  safety  b.ut  in  that  of  the 
mechanism.  A  new  user  ought  to  learn  to 
use  only  the  amount  of  power  necessary 
for  the  work  in  hand  and  should  be  in- 
structed to  speed  his  engine  up  only  mod- 
erately, throw  in  the  clutch  in  a  reasonable 
way  and  to  stop  the  vehicle  by  reducing 
ihe  engine  speed  before  reaching  the  stop- 
ping point,  so  that  only  a  gentle  applica- 
tion of  a  brake  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  vehicle  to  a  rest  at  the  desired 
point.  This  jerky  and  inconsiderate  way 
of  using  any  mechanism  tends  to  its  very 
rapid  deterioration. 

The  first  thing  to  teach  the  prospective 
user  is  how  to  use  his  carriage  safely 
after  he  has  been  instructed  in  starting  the 
motive  power,  and  special  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  use  of  both  brakes,  and  he 
should  be  told  how.  in  event  of  their  fail- 
ure, he  may  bring  his  carriage  to  rest  or 
at  least  within  control,  by  the  use  of  the 
slow  speed  clutch,  and  cutting  off  the  ig- 
nition of  the  engine.  The  instructor  ought 
to    try    his    pupil    with    every    emergency 
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which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  operation  of 
a  vehicle,  and  make  sure  before  he  leaves 
him  that  he  will  do  the  right  thing  instant- 
ly when  each  emergency  arises. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  instruction 
which  is  generally  given  to  the  new  op- 
erator is  that  no  attention  is  likely  to  be 
called  to  the  **tricks*'  to  which  each  par- 
ticular make  of  vehicle  is  subject.  Every 
machine  undoubtedly  has  them,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  cxpecied  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  his  agents  should  call  attention  to 
them,  althougli  it  would  be  for  the  good  oi 
the  prospective  user.  The  user  is  left  to 
find  these  tricks  out  or  to  learn  of  them 
from  some  other  user  of  the  same  make 
who  has  '*been  through  the  mill."  The 
peculiar  failings  of  each  make  are  sure  to 
make  themselves  known  in  automobile 
circles  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  easy  for 
one  versed  in  the  subject  to  tell  from  the 
letters  of  users,  in  many  cases,  what  make 
of  machine  theirs  was  upon  reading  what 
happened.  The  best  advice  that  a  new 
operator  can  get  in  many  instances  will 
come  from  an  owner  who  has  used  the 
same  make  o!  machine  for  some  time,  and 
has  found  out  all  its  little  foibles.  He  has 
nothing  to  conceal.  If  one  has  a  friend 
who  is  a  thoroughgoing  machinist,  and 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  go  with  the  pros- 
pective user  when  the  instruction  is  being 
furnished,  he  is  likely  to  notice  many  things 
that  an  ordinary  layman  would  not  and 
gain  many  points  which  may  be  useful  in 
the  future. 

The    purchaser    is    likely   to    be    some- 
what carefully  instructed  as  to  the  mode  of 
starting   the  engine   and   the   use   of   the 
levers,   and   to   gain   a   few   points   as   to 
lubrication,    but    the    intended    chauffeur 
who  is  really  anxious  to  get  tb  the  bottom 
of  things  will   find  it  for   his   interest  to 
have    explained   to    him    how    each    and 
every    bearing    in    the    machine    gets    its 
lubrication  and  ^bout  how  much  oil  it  re- 
quires and  of  what  quality.    He  should  not 
be  satisfied  to  know  that  a  certain  cup  or 
tube    supplies    a    certain    portion    of    the 
machine,  but   should  trace  the  course   of 
the  oil  from  start  to  finish  and  know  cx- 
'  actly   how   it  passes   from   the   supply   to 
the     bearing     surfaces     themselves.      He 
should    become    absolutely    familiar    with 
the  ignition  apparatus  by  questioning  the 
instructor,   and   should   be   able   to   follow 
all    the    wiring,    learn    exactly    how    the 
switches  operate,  how  the  battery  is  con- 
nected up  and   how   Ut   make   all   the   ad- 
justments   at    the    tremblers    and    at    the 
contact  device,  as  well  as  how  to  clean  all 
the  contacts  and   adjust  the   cams.      It    is 
essential     that    he     should    have     demon- 
strated to  him  how  to  make  all  the  adjust- 
ments on  the  clutches  in  the  transmission 
device    and    the    brake    mechanism.      He 
should   have   the    carburetor    dissected    in 
his   presence   and  learn   exactly   how   the 
gasoline    finds    its    way     to    the    mixing 
chamber  and  how  the  amount  of  its  flow 
is  regulated,  what  parts  need  adjustment 
or  cleaning  and  how  to  obtain  the  proper 


mixture.  In  studying  the  engine  he  should 
learn  exactly  how  to  take  up  wear  in  the 
connecting  rods,  how  to  remove  the 
valves  and  grind  them  and  how  to  set 
the  exhaust  cams,  and  he  should  find  out 
in  detail  the  water  connections  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  pump,  and  the  means 
of  driving  it.  If  the  tires  of  the  carriage 
are  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  to  him, 
he  should  have  a  lesson  in  the  method  of 
puncture  repairing,  and  his  instructor 
ought  to  inform  him  as  to  the  proper 
uses  of  all  the  tools  and  wrenches  in  his 
tool  box  and  what  supplies  he  ought  to 
take  to  meet  the  ordinary  emergencies  of 
the  road.  If  a  person  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  really  thorough  instruction,  not 
only  as  to  the  safe,  reasonable  and  con- 
siderate handling  of  his  machine,  but  as 
to  its  construction  and  the  peculiar  de- 
rangements to  which  its  type  is  known  to 
be  subject,  he  will,  if  he  be  ordinarily  in- 
telligent and  use  a  due  amount  of  care, 
be  fairly  started  upon  a  successful  career 
as  a  chauffeur  which  will  be  not  only  a 
credit  to  himself  but  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  machine  which  he  operates. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Show— Qasoline 
Exhibits. 

RANSOMES,    SIMS    8c    JEFFRIES,   LTD. 

Although  having  shown  motor  lawn 
mowers  and  motor  rollers  previously, 
Messrs.  Ransomes  exhibit  several  new 
motors  of  larger  power  and  with  refine- 
ments in  the  way  of  ease  of  handling,  etc. 
The  largest  machine,  with  6  horse  power, 
can  be  used  either  as  a  mower  or  roller; 
it  is  fitted  with  magneto  ignition,  water 
cooling,  starting  clutch  and  useful  sliding 
arrangement  for  depositing  mown  grass 
on  either  side  of  the  machine  when  de- 
sired. 

The  motor  is  a  Simms  with  float  feed 
carburetor,  and  the  engine  propels  the 
machine  and  also  drives  the  cutters,  mak- 
ing a  self  contained  and  self  driving  ma- 
chine. 

W.    MILLS    &    CO. 

This  firm,  who  arc  known  for  their 
aluminum  and  aluminum  mixture  castings, 
of  which  they  have  made  a  specialty  for 
the  motor  trade,  have  on  their  stand  a 
number  of  excellent  sami)les  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  gear  boxes,  crank  chambers, 
steering  wheels  and  numberless  small  ar- 
ticles conveniently  made  out  of  this  metal, 
all  showing  very  clean  molding  and  great 
attention  to  the  work. 

III'IILKV    S.    llU.VT    *;    CO. 

A  large  cnlleotion  of  compound  tire  in- 
Haters  is  shown  here,  with  and  without 
pressure  gaupes.  and  in  various  sizes.  As 
is  known,  these  pumps  work  on  the  com- 
pound principle  of  two  stage  compres- 
sion, having  one  large  and  one  small  cyl- 
inder, whose  respective  plunpers  are  op- 
erated by  the  s^amc  handle,  giving,  it  is 
claimed,  very  easy  inflation. 

RVCKER    PNErM-AXrC    TIRES. 

To  overcome  the  possibility  of  the  inner 
tube  bursting  should  a  cover  detach  itself 


from  the  rim  or  should  a  cover  b< 
gashed,  the  Rucker  inner  tube  is  ma 
a  very  ingenious  principle  by  being  % 
externally  with  a  sort  of  compound  tl 
that  is  to  say,  a  thread  composed  o 
windings,  one  much  weaker  than  the 
and  so  arranged  that  the  weaker  i 
breaks  on  excess  pressure,  but  the  si 
er  thread  supports  the  tube  under  al 
<lition5,  so  that  it  will  not  burst 
nary  tubes  can  be  treated  with  this 
ing.     A  new  non-puncturing  strip  i 
shown  made  of  wood  and  rubber  in 
method  and  fits  inside  the  cover. 

NORTH    BRITISH   RUBBER   COMPAin 

This   firm  have  taken  up  the  ma 
ture  of  the  French  Michelin  tire,  and 
samples  of  the  same  on  their  stand. 
are  made  according  to  the  French  p; 

RUBBERY    ft   CO. 

This  firm,  who  have  supplied  cl 
steel  frames  lor  a  number  of  years 
now  put  down  plant  for  making  (rm 
a  pressed  steel  variety,  as  seen'  c 
most  recent  pattern  cars  in  the  exlu 

EVART  HALL,  UMtTED. 

Although  at  the  time  of  our  t^ 
eight  cylinder  40  horse  power  "C  < 
car  had  not  arrived,  it  was  moi&ie 
expected  and  was  to  be.  running 
grounds.  As  is  well  known,  the 
gear  in  this  car  is  suppressed  and 
power  given  to  the  engine. 

THE  OUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TIRB  OOlff 

The  chief  item  of  interest  here 
new  Dunlop  non-slipping  tread,  wl 
attached  to  the  tire  in  ,either  of  twc 
viz.,  by  vulcanizing  on  or  by  atl 
with  two  endless  wire  hoops.  In  tb 
case  the  tire  is  deflated,  the  non-tidd 
tached  and  the  tire  then  blown  up,  m 
ing  the  tread.  The  tread  itself  is 
a  band  of  hard  rubber  with  semi-< 
grooves  cut  across  it  transversely  a 
ings  at  about  i]4  inches.  It  is  'c 
to  be  very  effective,  even  on  tfi< 
treacherous  grease. 

BRAMPTON  BROTHERS. 

This  firm,  who  have  a  worldwidi 
tation  for  their  chains,  have  still 
extended  their  range  of  sizes  and  p 
to  suit  anything  from  the  lightest 

to  the  heaviest  lorry. 

CAPTAIN    H.    H.    P.    DBASr.    , 

Although  a  French  car  and  n 
having  been  noted,  the  Rochet  &  $d 
car  differs  in  several  respects  fin 
regular  type,  and  has  among  other 
the  clutch  spring  arranged  just  iiu 
frame,  where  it  is  easily  gctatable.- 
an  ingenious  timing  device  for  1 
the  moment  of  ignition  of  the  rotai 
ncto  used,  this  being  done  in  sdl'fc 
inders  synchronously  by  a  small 
within  easy  reach  of  the  rider  frntt 
the  dashboard.  .    .  • 

SAVAC.E   BROTHEBSw 

To  avoid  the  unsightly  and  mm 
cal  studs  usually  projecting  from 
side  of  the  spokes  of  the  back  wl 
the  purpose   of  carrying  the  chait 
and   brake   drum,   a   new   form   ol 
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which  extends  out  in  a  very  stout  shape 
carries  the  brake  drum,  this  being  bolted 
directly  onto  the  face  of  the  projections. 
Were  there  not  ample  material,  this  might 
appear  like  a  weak  construction,  but  in  fact, 
in  the  form  shown  it  is  very  strong  in- 
deed. 

SWIFT. 

The  Swift  car.  which  is  made  up  of  steel 
tube  frame  and  cycle  built  wheels,  with  a 
single  cylinder  engmc.  has  been  altered 
in  several  respects  lately.  This  is  one  of 
the  cars  which  has  no  differential  but 
drives  by  ratchets.  To  give  the  possibility 
u{  reverse,  a  device  is  employed  which 
brings  into  play  reverse  ratchets.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  differential  reduces  the  cost 
somewhat,  while  the  whole  car  is  very 
simply  and  thoroughly  made.  The  for- 
ward and  reverse  speeds  are  arranged  in 
a  case  on  the  back  axle,  taking  the  place 
of  the  usual  difTercntial.  while  the  frame 
itself  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  wheel 
axles*  the  body  itself  only  being  spring 
mounted.  The  car  is  well  provided  with 
brakes  and  stands  out  as  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  vehicles  turned  out  by  a  bicycle 
firm. 

ALBIOV    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY. 

The  Albion  car  is  one  differing  in  some 
respects  from  the  usual  type.  It  has  a  two 
cylinder  engine  about  the  centre  of  the 
car.  the  cylinders  being  horizontal  and  op- 
posed to  one  another  with  cranks  at  op- 
posite centres.  The  ignition  is  by  mag- 
neto, the  magnets  being  attached  to  the 
flywheel  and  revolving  around  a  fixed 
armature.  The  ignition  is  not  variable : 
tlie  usual  positively  driven  water  pump  is 
used.  One  foot  lever  is  used  for  the 
clutch  and  brake— that  is.  it  first  releases 
the  clutch  and  then  applies  the  brake;  the 
second  brake  is  on  the  tire  of  the  back 
wheel.  1  he  gear  box  is  under  the  engine 
and  in  one  with  it;  from  it  the  drive  is 
transmitted  to  the  differential,  arranged  in 
the  centre  of  and  above  a  divided  back 
axle.  There  is  a  pull  up  starting  arrange- 
ment from  the  scat.  The  body  is  of  the 
usual  tonneau  type. 

UNITED    MOTOK    INDUSTRIES. 

Although  representing  chiefly  foreign 
manufactures,  one  cannot  pass  this  stand 
without  noticing  a  great  variety  of  acces- 
sories exhibited,  the  same  appealing  to  all 
interested  cither  in  the  manufacture  or 
handling  of  cars. 

PANHARD    AND    LEVASSOR. 

Although  coming  under  the  heading  of 
F'rench  cars  which  have  been  described,  a 
word  may  be  said  respecting  the  Panhard 
chassis,  which  is  exhibited  and  is  fitted  with 
the  new  Krebs  carburetor,  which  gives,  as 
is  known,  additional  supply  of  air  automat- 
ically at  the  higher  speeds  of  the  engine. 
This  carburetor  can  be  fitted  to  any  of  the 
Panhard  engines.  The  engine  under  notice 
is  ignited  by  a  governed  dvTiamo.  driven 
from  the  flywheel  by  friction  and  the  engine 
itself  is  carried  on  the  under  frame  type  of 
support. 


UECAUVILLE. 

Although  another  French  production, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  very  useful  fea- 
ture of  these  cars.  viz..  the  very  easy  de- 
tachability  of  the  back  wheel  from  the  live 
axle,  and  the  taking  of  all  strain  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  car  from  that  axle.  The 
wheel  Is  carried  on  an  extension  of  the  tu- 
bular axle  and  is  detached  in  a  simple  man- 
ner without  disturbing  any  other  part.  The 
cars  generally  are  Built  somewhat  higher 
than  the  prevailing  type;  they  have  tubular 
frames  and  exhibit  the  usual  high  class 
workmanship. 

H.    WATERSON. 

This  well  known  factor  has  a  collection 
of  chiefly  foreign  accessories,  bur  among 
British  made  specialties  will  be  found  igni- 
tion coils  having  several  points  of  merit 
over  usual  construction.  A  great  variety 
of  parts  for  the  trade  are  stocked  here, 

THE    COLLIER    TIRE. 

The  construction  of  the  Collier  tire  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  more  than  that  detailed  improve- 
ments only  have  been  effected.  Several 
tires  are  shown  fitted  with  the  Parsons  non- 
skidder,  which  is  a  device  made  up  of 
chains  across  the  tread  connecting  two 
hoops,  one  on  either  side  of  the  wheel,  the 
whole  arrangement  being  free  to  travel  or 
creep  roimd  the  tire  in  use.  This  is  a  most 
effective  non-skiddcr,  appHcahle  to  any 
make  or  size  of  tire  without  aheration. 

DENNIS    BROTHERS,    LIMITED. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  live  axle  cars 
which  are  fitted  with  that  very  necessary  but 
so  often  omitted  feature,  viz.,  a  radius  arm 
rigidly  attached  to  the  differential  case  of 
the  live  axle,  ana  held  as  to  its  forward 
end  by  some  part  of  the  frame.  The  fact 
that  the  driving  pinion  in  revolving  the 
large  bevel  has  a  tendency  to  revolve  the 
live  axle  case  around  its  centre  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  strain  in  that  case  has  to 
l>e  taken  by  the  springs.  In  the  Dennis 
car  not  only  is  a  radius  ann  provided,  but 
it  is  held  by  springs  allowing  just  a  slight 
Up  and  down  motion.  The  Dennis  car  is 
now  fitted  with  a  spring  drive.  Two  or 
four  cylinder  Aster  engines  are  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  car,  the  radiator 
being  of  the  enclosed  gilled  tube  type.  In 
other  respects  the  car  represents  ordinar>- 
practice. 

THE    REX     MOTOR     MANUFACTURING    CO.,    LTD. 

Ihere  are  one  or  two  alterations  in  the 
Rex  cars  of  recent  pattern,  such  as  the  half 
compression  lever,  which  is  now  operated 
from  the  steering  column,  and  a  very  neat 
foot  accelerator,  this  latter  being  capable  of 
being  locked  quickly  and  simply  in  any  po- 
sition. The  water  space  around  the  en- 
gine and  valves  has  been  increased,  while 
the  body  and  seating  accommodation  have 
been  made  more  extensive.  In  the  case  of 
the  motor  bicycle  not  much  alteration  has 
been  made  since  last  exhibited,  but  the  en- 
gine is  peculiar  in  having  no  separate  ex- 
haust box.  connected  up  to  a  pipe  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  this  an  exhaust  chamber  is 
cast  in  one  with  the  cylinder,  and  is  fitted 


with  several  baffle  plates,  claimed  to  create 
practically  no  back  pressure  while  silencing 

thoroughly.  ^h 

WILSON-FILCHER.  ^M 

Thii  car,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  cx- 
irome  silence  and  absence  of  vibration,  has 
only  one  or  two  alterations,  viz.,  the  lever 
speed  changing,  lunger  wheel  base,  equal 
sized  wheels,  and  retains  its  original  fea- 
tures in  piston  rings  and  commutator. 
The  engine  has  four  cylinders  opposed* 
two  on  each  side  of  the  crank  shaft. 

DE   DION    BOUTON. 

Although  another  French  car,  there  are 
one  or  two  r>oints  of  novelty  about  the 
latest  pattern,  viz..  the  speed  gear  and  case 
being  combined  with  ihc  differential  bux 
nn  the  rear  axle — in  fact,  all  in  one  casting 
— and  the  circulation  pump,  instead  of 
being  friction  driven  is  now  operated  by 
means  of  a  Hexible  shaft  in  the  form  oi  a 
spring.  This,  oi  course,  gives  a  positive 
yet   flexible  drive. 

NAPIER. 

The  Kapier  practice  is  well  represented 
at  this  stand  in  several  of  these  cars,  the 
chief  points  of  which  are  connected  with 
important  details,  and  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  carefully  thought  out  where 
improvement  was  possible.  The  dash- 
board is  well  stiffened  by  cast  brackets  in 
front  of. same,  which  brackets  carry  bear<^H 
ings  over  the  clutch  and  brake  lever  slvifl,^| 
instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  fixmg  such 
bearings  on  to  the  dashboard  itself.  This 
makes  a  very  neat  and  rigid  whole.  Th( 
circulating  pump  is  driven  oH  the  flywhci 
but  being  in  the  ^ame  position  as  hithert 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  any 
obstacle  the  car  may  pass  over;  it  is  now 
lhor<iughly  protected  by  a  stout  case.  The 
engine  itself  has  automatic  inlet  valves,  and 
is  noticeable  for  the  large  proportions 
given  to  all  its  pipe  connections.  The 
band  brakes  on  the  rear  wheels  have  been 
redesigned,  and  the  commutator  on  dash- 
board is  of  the  latest  pattern  designed  by 
this  firm,  having  the  plate  arranged  so  that 
the  terminals  to  which  the  wires  are  con- 
nected do  not  move.  The  remainder  of 
the  constructional  features  arc  fairly  well 
known. 

ARIEL. 

The  stout  tubular  frame  is  retained  on 
the  Ariel  car,  together  with  the  higher 
speed  type  of  engine  designed  a  little  time 
bark.  A  device  as  used  by  quite  a  number 
oi  firms  is  the  additional  air  valve  between 
thf  carburetor  and  engine.  One  lever  op- 
erates both  clutch  and  brake,  and  specal 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  adjustability 
of  all  rods  and  joints  of  the  car,  so  that  so 
rattle  can  possibly  take  place.  The  radi- 
ator is  composed  of  flat  tubes,  while  the 
cars  arc  carried  on  either  ball  or  rollfi" 
hearings,  according  to  their  size.  Several 
exposed  chassis  enable  visitors  to  study  all 
these  details  very  well  indeed.        . 

MOTOR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  productions  of  the  Motor  Manufac- 
turing Company  have  had  one  or  two  im- 
provements   effected    where    possible,    al- 
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thuugh  broadly  speaking  the  designs  have 
not  been  much  altered.  The  inlet  valve, 
ior  insiancci  on  the  small  cars  is  control- 
able  as  to  opening,  thus  varying  the 
power,  while  a  number  oi  the  snialler  mo- 
tions are  now  worked  by  Bowden  wires 
instead  of  the  usual  rods  and  levers.  The 
Molor  Manufacturing  Company  car  is  one 
ot  those  which  has  its  gears  operated  by 
sliding  keys  on  the  shah,  the  whole  of  the 
gears  being  continually  in  mesh.  The 
tubular  frame  is  retamcd  in  the  smaller 
models,  while  the  larger  car  is  most  effi- 
aenily  protected  from  dust  and  dirt,  as  to 
us  gears  and  underneath  portions,  by  an 
uiiea&tve  alunimum  sheet  protecting  the 
irholc  of  its  parts.  In  the  larger  car  the 
tngtne  is  fitted  for  both  tube  and  electric 
rgnition.  being  governed  on  the  throttle. 
The  secondary  frame  is  suppressed,  the 
crji*k  chamber  and  gear  box  being  bohcd 
direct  It)  the  main  irame. 

BROOKE    CAK. 

The  Brooke  car  has  always  been  distin-" 
guibhed    from   others   by   several    essential 
icaiurcA    always    found    in    these    vehicles. 
For  instance,  the  drive  is  by  chains  only, 
pd    itie     Estcourt    cooler    and     Estcourt 
Jvcs    arc   used.     The    Estcourt   cooler   is 
Arranged  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  dash- 
board, and  provides  surticient  cooling  with 
aatural     circulation,     while     the     Estcourt 
nlve     is     one    having     two     springs,    one 
weak  aiid  one  strong.     On  the  valve  open- 
ing the  movement  is  continued,  until  the 
vilvc    stem    washer    strikes    the    stronger 
spring,  when  it  is  quickly  returned  to  its 
seat.    The  latest  pattern  of  Brooke  engine, 
I  which  is  always  a  three  cylinder  one,  has 
mechanically    operated    inlet    valves.      A 
governor    differing    from    the    usual    bob 
weight  type  is  used  and  acts  on  the  princi- 
ple of  suction — that  is  to  say,  on  the  en- 
gine exceeding  a  predetermined  speed,  the 
sttciion    from    its    pistons    being    greater, 
draws  a  plunger  beyond  its  travel,   so  to 
speak,  thus  closing  a  port.     The  firm  have 
on  the    stocks    a    new    car    on    Mercedes 
lines,  blue  prints  of  which  are  shown. 

VELOX    CARS. 

The   new    Velox    car    has    been    so    re- 
cently fuJly  described  in  the  technical  jour- 
i^h  that   it    is  almost   superfluous   to   rc- 
Mpitulate    its   many    points,    but    mention 
niay  be  made  of  the  spring  drive  which  is 
introduced   at   the  back   of  the   gear  box. 
»hich  spring  drive  is  being  fitted  by  sev- 
eral makers.,  the  use  of  a   type  of  Horn 
plate  to  retain  the  back  axle  as  to  its  ver- 
tieal    movement,    the    springs,    of    course, 
^/lowing   full   play.     The   radiator    is   fan 
K<Moled  in  Front,  while  what  is  often  called 
he  apron   part  of  a  car,  that  is,  the  part 
'depending  from  the  front  of  the  frame,  is 
m   this   case   composed    of   a    water    tank 
tith  an  opening  through  the  centre  for  the 
arting  handle.     The  frame  is  a   tubuUr 
one  arranged  for  easy  removal  of  the  gear 
ox. 

MAUDSLAY. 
There     have     been    several    recent    im- 
provetnents  in  th^  Maudflay  car,  all  chiefly 
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remarkable  for  their  practical  nature.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  Maudslay  engine 
is  a  three  cylinder  vertical  one  arranged  in 
I'ront,  as  usual,  but  it  has  its  valve  gear  ar- 
rajtged  upon  the  top  of  the  cylinders. 
Whereas  previously  the  inlet  valve,  al- 
though on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  was  at- 
mospherically opened,  it  is  now  arranged 
to  be  mechanically  operated  directly  from 
(he  same  lay  shall  above  mentioned.  This 
shaft,  with  its  case  running  right  across  the 
top  of  alt  these  valves,  is  arranged  so  thit 
it  can  be  folded  back  and  any  valve  re- 
moved in  an  instant.  To  effect  this  there 
is  a  universal  joint  in  the  shaft  driving  it 
and  a  detachable  connection  to  the  com- 
mutator arranged  high  up  on  the  dash- 
board coincident  with  the  end  of  this  shaft. 
The  operation  of  withdrawing  the  piston  is 
simply  done  by  removing  one  small  door 
on  the  side  of  the  crank  chamber.  The 
lubrication  of  both  the  engine  and  the  gear 
box  arc  positive,  by  means  of  pumps,  and 
ihe  circulation  of  oil  is  most  ingeniously 
carried  out.  The  shifting  of  the  gear 
wheels  for  the  speeds  is  arranged  by  means 
of  a  cam  plate  in  the  gear  box.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  car  is  the  am- 
ple accommodation  given  in  the  carriage 
portions,  and  whereas  the  wheels  were 
formerly  of  unequal  size,  they  are*now 
made  equal. 

MARSIiALL. 

The  new  Marshall  chainless  car  is  quite 
full  of  original  points.  The  back  axle  is 
connected  lo  the  back  springs,  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter,  biit  about  two-thirds 
iif  the  way  along  from  the  front,  giving, 
so  to  speak,  a  long  arm  in  front  and  a 
jjhort  one  behind.  The  effect  of  this  is  lO 
take  up  the  twisting  strain  due  to  the  tor- 
sion of  the  driving  pinion  in  a  flexible 
manner,  what  really  happens  being  that 
the  back  axle  twists  a  small  amount,  gov- 
erned by  the  long  flexible  arm  of  the  said 
springs.  All  the  brakes  are  arranged  on 
drums  on  the  back  wheels,  viz..  two  in- 
ternal and  two  external,  thus  relieving  the 
gear  of  all  braking  strain:  just  behind  the 
flywheel  is  fitted  a  check  plate,  and  on  re- 
leasing the  clutch  an  arm  comes  into  con- 
tact with  (his.  so  checking  the  speed  of  the 
gear  wheels,  and  under  certain  conditions 
m.iking  it  easier  to  change  speed.  The  en- 
fiine  has  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  ar- 
ranged on  the  top  of  the  cylinder^i.  and  all 
these  valves  are  remarkable  for  their  easy 
detachability.  each  valve  case  with  valve 
and  spring  complete  being  withdrawn.  The 
circulating  pump  is  fitted  with  a  filter  and 
is  easily  cleaned  out.  The  brakes  are  metal 
to  metal  and  the  whole  car  is  very  solidly 
made. 

JAMES    A   BROWNE. 

This  is  another  of  the  cars  distinguish- 
able for  special  design,  being  quite  apart 
from  the  usual  type.  The  engine  is  a  two 
cylinder  horizontal  one  with  the  cylinders 
opening  backward,  and  one  case  encloses 
the  cranks  and  change  speed  gear  in  one 
piece.  The  speeds  are  changed  by  means 
of  an   edge  cam  plate.     The   countershaft 
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brake  is  metal  to  metal,  applied  in  a  very 
powerful  manner,  and  of  course  is  not  af- 
fected by  oil.  The  rear  wheel  brakes  are 
well  known  as  of  the  toggle  operated  va- 
riety, expanding  inside  the  drum  fixed  to 
the  rear  wheel.  By  an  ingenious  improve- 
ment the  act  of  tightening  the  driving 
chain  does  not  now  necessitate  any  read- 
justment of  the  brake  operating  gear. 
The  carburetor  is  fitted  with  a  weight  ex- 
ternally instead  of  internally,  which  has 
several  advantages  in  easy  testing  of  the 
float,  providing  a  dust  excluding  cap,  and 
giving  a  hold  for  grinding  in  the  valve. 
The  inlet  valves  are  instantly  removable 
hy  lifting  up  the  supply  pipe,  which  works 
upon  a  hinge. 

fLIPPER   PNEUSTATIC  TIRE. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  non-slippers  will 
he  found  in  the  exhibition,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  device  known  as  the  Qipper 
non-slipping  cover.  It  consists  in  provid- 
ing the  tread  of  the  cover  with  disks  sunk 
into  the  same  at  intervals  of  every  3  inches  or 
so,  and  into  a  threaded  hole  in  the  centre 
of  each  disk  there  screws  the  stem  of  a 
circular  tread  of  metal,  having  a  pyramid 
surface;  that  is.  the  tread  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  circles,  each  circle  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  points.  When  these 
wear  down  new  disks  can  be  scrcxved  in. 

HUMBER. 

The  Humber  light  car  has  a  few  points 
which  might  be  enumerated.  The  engine 
is  fitted  with  mechanical  inlet  valves  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  exhaust  and  the 
valves  are  particularly  easy  lo  get  at. 
The  commutator  is  carried  higher  up  on 
the  dashboard  than  usual  and  is  very  easily 
visible  for  this  reason.  There  is  a  trans- 
verse front  spring,  the  front  axle  being 
retained  in  position  by  radius  rods  from 
the  centre  of  the  frame.  The  back  springs 
are  provided  with  a  type  of  horn  plate, 
retaining  the  axle  in  position.  The  steer- 
ing wheel  is  of  the  well  known  open  type, 
having  only  one  spoke  to  its  wheel,  so  to 
speak ;  the  dashboard  is  particularly 
strongly  supported  by  means  of  a  stiff 
webbed  aluminum  casting  which  makes  it 
practically  part  of  the  frame.  The  engine 
is  throttle  governed.  The  body  of  this 
car  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  draw- 
ers and  cupboards,  provided  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  easily  got  at 
without  disturbing  the  occupants  of  the 
seats.  Those  in  the  tonncau  seats,  for  in- 
stance, draw  out  at  the  back  of  the  car. 
The  Humber  bicycle  is  a  chain  driven  one, 
with  a  spring  clutch,  and  beyond  the  fit- 
ting of  a  combined  timing  and  exhaust 
lifting  lever  has  not  been  altered  lately. 
noziER. 

These  cars  are  found  improved  in  one 
or  two  particulars  worth  noting.  The 
chief  alteration  is  a  method  of  changing 
speed,  which,  by  giving  the  speed  lever 
three  separate  motions,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  two.  provides  a  dead 
stop  for  the  lever  at  each  speed,  so  that 
there  is  no  difHculty,  as  is  sometimes 
found   in   getting   the   speed    lever   in   the 
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correct  notch.  In  the  Hozier  the  lever 
has  only  to  be  pushed  to  its  limit,  and 
even  then  if  the  wheels  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  mesh  at  the  moment,  a  spring 
comes  into  action  and.  when  the  wheels 
are  ready  to  mesh,  brings  ihcm  into  gear. 
Of  course,  any  speed  can  be  obtained 
without  passing:  through  the  other  speeds. 
The  clutch  is  made  by  inserting  in  the 
female  portion  a  ring  which,  being  made 
in  three  parts,  provides  a  cone  surface 
which  is  adjustable  for  the  leather  lined 
portion  of  the  clutch  to  engage  with.  The 
Clement  engine  is  now  fitted  to  these  cars, 
which  latter  have  live  axles  carried  on 
rollers. 

THORNYCROFT. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  the  well 
known  Thornycroft  steam  lorries  this  en- 
gineering concern  shows  for  the  first  time 
their  new  gasoline  light  car,  and  this  is 
worthy  of  comment  in  one  or  two  re- 
spects. The  appearance  and  design  of  the 
whole  vehicle  bear  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  same  skill  having  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above 
mentioned  steam  lorries.  The  car  is  a 
live  axle  one.  The  frame  is  of  pressed 
,  steel,  and  the  engine  is  a  four  cylinder 
tone  with  the  usual  mechanical  exhaust 
r^alves  and  automatic  inlet  valves,  arranged 
for  instant  inspection,  this  being  possi- 
ble by  lifting  up  on  its  hinge  the  supply 
pipe.  The  speed  gear  is  of  the  type  giv- 
ing a  direct  drive  on  the  top  speed,  on 
which  speed  the  lay  shaft  is  stationary. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  the  reverse  are 
available,  all  operated  by  one  lever.  Tl\e 
usual  rear  wheel  brakes  are  provided,  but 
arc  of  V  section,  and  one  V  section  brake 
is  provided  on  the  propeller  shaft  ar- 
ranged close  to  the  differential,  thus  ob- 
viating the  braking  effect  going  through 
the  universal  joints.  The  pump  is  ar- 
ranged at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circula- 
tion, while  the  governor  is  enclosed  and 
acts  upon  a  throttle  so  arranged  that  on 
cutting  out  a  fresh  air  supply  is  automati- 
cally opened,  which  cools  the  engine,  and 
the  latter  never  draws  against  a  vacuum, 
so  to  speak.  The  ignition  is  by  governed 
dynamo,  charging  cells  which  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  ordinary  high  ten- 
sion coil.  The  now  common  honeycomb 
radiator  is  carried  in  the  usual  position  in 
front.  The  dashboard  and  steering  col- 
umn are  well  supported. 

THE  PICK   MOTOR. COM I'ANV,  LIMITED. 

The  Pick,  a  car  at  a  reasonable  price, 
but  containing  features  of  its  own,  is  shown 
both  as  a  bell  driver  and  driving  with 
chain.  In  tJie  belt  drive  no  clutch,  of 
course,  is  used,  while  with  the  chain  a 
clutch  is  used,  and  this  together  with  the 
first  chain  drive.  The  Panhard  gear  is  set 
across  the  car  and  the  rear  chain  drive  is 
after  the  Wolsclcy  style,  except  that  there 
is  n  live  axle  with  a  single  chain  between 
the  wheels.  The  engine  is  a  horizontal  one, 
in  front,  with  two  opposed  cylinders,  the 
cam  gear  being  arranged  above  it,  and  car- 
rying the  circulating  pump  and  commuta- 
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tor.  The  new  band  brake  is  shown,  which 
has  a  departure  frgm  ordinary  practice,  in 
having  a  double  cam  which,  on  being  ro- 
tated, draws  the  two  ends  of  the  brake 
band  together ;  this  is  very  cheap  to  make, 
takes  the  weight  of  the  band  when  off,  and 
will  retain  itself  in  many  positions  by  fric- 
tion on  the  cam  face.  The  radiator  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  front  and  at  the  two  sides 
of  the  bonnet. 

ELECTRO- MOBILE. 

This  company's  new  electric  car  is  shown 
in  chassis  form  and  is  found  to  contain  one 
or  two  departures.  Instead  of  the  two  mo- 
tors usually  found,  each  driving  one  back 
wheel,  there  is  in  this  car  but  one  motor  of 
the  series  wound  type,  which  drives  a  dif- 
ferential on  a  live  axle  by  means  of  a  two 
stage  reduction  gear,  this  latter  being  pro- 
vided with  double  helical  teeth.  This  gear 
is  all  closed  in  and  is  very  efficient.  The 
back  wheels  arc  provided  with  expanding 
brakes  fitted  inside  drums,  while  the  back 
wheels  on  most  of  the  cars  are  provided 
with  the  Gallus  non-sHpping  tread.  This 
French  non-skidding  device,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, consists  of  steel  strips,  fixed 
across  the  tread  of  the  tire  and  incorporated 
with  its  cover.  Two  electrical  brakes  are 
fitted  to  the  car,  together  with  a  very  in- 
genious form  of  automatic  cutout,  which, 
being  spring  loaded,  gives  a  very  quick 
break.  A  battery  of  forty-two  cells  is  car- 
ried, while  the  steering  is  of  the  usual  pin- 
ion and  sector  type. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANV. 

At  this  stand  there  is  always  an  appre- 
ciative crowd  greatly  interested  in  the  va- 
rious types  of  American  vehicles,  including 
steamers,  the  Oldsmobile  and  the  Baker 
electric  torpedo.  All  these  productions  are 
well  known  to  American  readers. 

LOCOMOBILE    COMPANY. 

Although  showing  a  very  large  number 
of  their  well  known  steamers  with  illus- 
trative pattern,  the  Locomobile  Company 
have  only  vehicles  which  arc  well  known 
to  American  readers,  but  a  word  may  be 
said  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
are  staged,  and  note  taken  that  one  of  the 
cars  is  shown  in  operation. 

SI.MMS    XIANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Trade  requirements  form  the  leading  line 
of  ibis  company,  who  show  quite  a  variety 
of  engines,  not  only  for  motor  vehicles,  but 
also  for  launches  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  Simms-Bosch  magneto  ignition  is  so 
well  known  that  description  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  all  conceivable  sizes  for  any  type 
of  engine  are  shown  and  can  be  obtained. 
The  bicycle  engine  is  now  filled  with  me- 
chanical inlet  valves,  and  is  variably  timed 
by  the  magneto.  A  new  cooler  is  made  up 
of  two  end  boxes  connected  by  a  large 
number  of  straight  horizontal  tubes  of 
small  bore,  about  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
tubes  having  threaded  over  them  the  radi- 
ating gills,  making  them  into  one  member, 
so  to  speak.  The  whole  radiator  is  made 
up  of  five  or  six  <iuch  horizontal  combina- 
tions. The  speed  gear  is  operated  by  a  cam 
plate,  as  is  the  case  with  several  cars  in  the 
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Show,  and  is  very  useful  where 
arate  gear  striking  forks  have  to  be 
ated,  as  in  this  case.  A  through  dr 
the  top  speed  is  provided.  The  live  rea 
is  provided  with  tension  rods  to  prev 
twisting  about  its  centre  under  drive 
usual  brakes  arc  provided,  of  the  nn 
metal  type. 

LANGDON    OAVIES. 

This  is  a  car  differing  largely 
usual  practice,  its  chief  feature  beid 
two  frames  are  provided,  both  sprinj 
ported,   the   upper   one   carrying   the 
and  the  lower  one  the  whole  of  the  ^ 
speed    change    gear,    etc.,    completi 
though  this  lower  frame  brings  ilti 
rather  near  the  road  in   the  model  i 
it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  facilj 
lining  up   the   whole  of  the  parts   i^ 
relative    positions    and    is    very    Uttl 
toried  on  uneven   roads.    The  engiri 
vertical   one    in    front,   driving   the   | 
speed  gear  behind  it  at  right  anglejj 
which  the  power  is  taken  to  a   livj 
axle  by  two  very  strong  chains  arras 
parallel,  so  to  speak,  so  that   in   th^ 
of  one  breaking,  the  journey's  end 
reached  by  the  other.     The  gear  is 
on  the   sliding  feather  principle, 
genious   trip   is   arranged   for   hold! 
clutch,    which    is   spring   supported 
usual  manner,  in  any  desired  positi 
of  the  brakes  on  this  car  consists  of 
disk  with  which  is  brought  into 
double   lever,  and   each   side  of  thi 
coming  down  over  the  edge  of  tl 
disk,    which    has   a    taper    section 
strong  wedging  action  is  set   itp, 
G.  T.  RICHES, 

Among  a  very  large  collcciioi 
and  accessories  a  high  tension  ign 
shown  using  the  ordinarj'  spark  pi 
coil,  but  replacing  the  battery  wilH 
nanio.  One  of  the  many  external 
gap  forms  of  ignition  attachment 
shown,  but  this  external  gap  is  ni 
tccted  in  any  way  from  the  possih 
the  explosive  vapors  from  a  carbui 
otherwise  coming  in  contact  with  i 
gap  is,  however,  adjustable,  and  this 
essary  to  get  the  best  results.  It  is 
that  an  external  gap  in  the  high  tcna 
cuit  has  the  effect  of  preventing  i 
plug  from  ceasing  to  fire  wH 
present  an  excess  of  lubricanU-j 

LONDON    MOTOR  CaRAGI 

This   firm,    who   are   representati 
several  types  of  cars,  show  Ihe  Lai 
among  them,  and  a  chassis  of  this  i 
ing  car,  exhibited  almost  for  the  fir 
enables  one  to  get  a  very  clear  und< 
ing  of  this  vehicle  which  differs  so 
from   the   usual  practice.     The   cng 
its  cylinders  arranged  opposite  one 
and  is  provided  with  the  Lanchestei 
balancing    mechanism,    consisting   i 
crank  shafts,  one  above  the  other,  1 
connection  rods  from  each   piston,  Q 
to  each  crank  at  cither  end.     The  d 
this  is  that  the  angular  thrust  is  corl 
obviated.    The  engine  is  air  cooled  ( 
ating  gills  and  fan,  and  Is 
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tile  current  generating  device  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  flywheel.  The  speed  gear  is 
of  the  epicylic  order,  and  from  the  gear 
box  the  drive  is  transmitted  by  a  worm, 
having  a  number  of  starts.  The  spring 
system  of  the  Lanchester  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful note,  and  is  of  the  t>i.ie  having  one  of 
the  springs  fixed  to  the  body,  while  the  free 
end  carries  the  axle.  This  is  the  case  both 
in  front  and  rear.  Tlierc  are  also  com- 
pensating biifFcrs.  This  car  is  always  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  dashboard,  which  can  he 
folded  back  toward  the  driver,  ibus  giving 
excellent  protection  to  the  occupants  of  the 
front  seat. 

CENTURY    ENGIXEESISG    COMPANY. 

This    company,    the     manufacliircrs    of 
three  wheel  vehicles  known  as  the  Century 
tandem,    naturally    show    several    of    these, 
but  also  a   large  collection  of  the  ordinary 
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BRUSH. 

Although  most  of  the  motors  and  mech- 
anism shown  here  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  usual  practice  and  also  evidence  of  most 
careful  workmanship,  one  or  two  points 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  often  found  on 
four  cylinder  cars  that  the  device  for  draw- 
ing heated  air  for  the  carburetor  is  applied 
to  one  only  of  the  exhaust  pipes,  and  if 
this  exhaust  pipe  happens  to  come  from 
the  cylinder  which  cuts  out  most  or  which 
might  conceivably  be  "missing,"  then  the 
result  is  that  the  air  is  not  heated  as  it 
should  be.  especially  in  cold  weather.  In 
the  Brush  car  we  find  that  the  air  heating 
box  is  applied  to  a  pipe  conmion  to  all  tour 
of  the  exhaust  pipes,  obviating  the  above 
defect.  Most  substantial  gear  wheels, 
t'onncd  of  metal  and  fibre,  are  u*>cd  on  this 
enRire.  and   the  pump  i-^  positively  driven. 


NAfiER  Stand  at  the  Cuvstai,  Palace  AiTuMoniLE  Show 


four  wheeled  vehicle.  In  the  three  wheel 
tandem  one  or  two  aiteraituns^  have  been 
effected  latfly,  viz..  the  I-ongucmare  car- 
buretor is  now  utcd  in  i)Iacc  of  the  triple 
wick  variety,  I'ormerly  in  favor;  also  the 
radiator  known  as  the  Begt)ie  Audin,  which 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  very  small 
circular  tubes,  is  adopted.  A  number  of 
these  lubes  arc  threaded  close  together 
through  the  same  radiating  fms,  exposing 
very  much  surface.  The  5  horse  power 
Aster  engine  is.  used,  and  otherwise  these 
three  wheelers  arc  much*  the  same.  The 
four  wheel  cars  themselves  are  on  usual 
lines,  but  are  fitted  with  one  interesting  and 
practical  improvement,  viz.,  the  provision 
of  a  small  incandescent  lamp  fitted  to  the 
.speed  change  lever  just  above  the  quadrant 
and  so  arranged  that  on  changing  the  speed 
the  lever,  when  brought  back  out  of  its 
notch,  completes  the  electrical  circuit,  thus 
showing  a  light  on  the  quadrant  notches, 
and  this  light  is  not  extinguished  until  the 
lever  is  again  in  one  of  the  notches.  For 
driving  in  the  dark  this  is  a  very  useful 
fitting. 


A  honeycomb  radiator  and  fan  arc  used, 
but  the  secondary  frame  carrying  the  en- 
gine and  gear  is  retained. 

DURYEA    COMPANY. 

Duryca  cars  need  no  introduction  to* 
.American  readers,  but  included  in  the  ex- 
hibit is  a  model  of  the  Duryea  combmcd 
exhaust  valve  and  make  and  break  inside 
the  cylinder.  Willi  8  voUn  pressure  a  very 
effective   spark   is   produced. 

STAR. 

The  mechanical  portion  of  the  Star  car 
has  not  been  much  altered,  except  that  the 
now  ccmmon  increase  in  the  number  of 
cylinders  is  most  fully  carried  out.  The 
7  horse  power  is  the  only  one  with  two 
cylinders,  all  above  this  having  four  cylin- 
ders. The  company's  Roi  de  Btlge  type 
of  body  is  a  most  gracefully  outlined  con- 
struction and  affords  any  amount  of  room 
for  the  passengers.  The  Star  Company 
have  entered  one  of  their  cars  positively 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race,  despite  all 
rumors  lo  the  contrary. 


NEW    ORLEANS    MOTOR    COMPANY.    UMITEfl 

These  well  known  light  cars   have  sev- 
eral improvements  lately  added.  A  feature 
is  that  any   one  of  the  four   primary  cir- 
cuits can  be  cut  out  by  its  corresponding^ 
switch,   so    that   the   firing   can   be    tested 
while    running    the    engine.      The     dash- 
hoard  is  strongly  stayed  by  two  tics  run*  ■  , 
ning  to  a  point  over  the  front  axle.     ^^^Vf 
four  cylinders  are   separate  castings.   The~ 
Sthenos  carburetor  has  been  adopted,  and 
the    engine    is    governed   on   the    throttle. 
The  crank  chamber  has  two  twisted  copper 
pipes  passing  upward,  providing  relief  to 
the   crank    chamber    without    passing   01 
These  interesting  light  cars  are  being  U 
lowed  by  a  larger  and  heavier  type. 


EAl:LE    ENX.1NEERING  COMPANY. 

The  Eagle  light  car  has  a  tubular 
(rame  and  is  designed  on  the  now  usual 
lines,  but  the  Eagle  tandem  attracts  some 
attention,  being  a  three  wheeler.  This 
tandem  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Century,  but 
is  fitted  with  a  steering  column  in  front 
of  the  driver,  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel 
having  one  spoke  only,  enabling  the  con 
irol  levers  to  be  got  at  through  the  whet 

WESTERN    MOTOR    SYNDICATE. 

The  chief  item  here  is  the  Chenard 
Walker  light  car,  the  chief  features 
which  are  an  ignition  for  a  two  cylinder 
eiigmc  which  gives  a  Spark  at  both  plugs,  at 
every  ignition  moment,  one  spark  taking 
I>Iacb  in  compresed  gas  and  the  other,  of 
course,  in  burnt  gas.  This  arrangement 
has  the  curious  effect  of  giving  what  so 
many  makers  are  arriving  at,  viz..  a  sec- 
ond gap  in  the  circuit  outside  the  plug 
tl'.at  is  firing.  The  engine  lias  a  graduat- 
ing inlet  valve  cam.  not  altering  the  hit 
but  altering  the  period  of  opening.  The 
clutch  on  being  withdrawn  far  enough 
conies  in  contact  with  a  braking  surfac^ 
The  power  is  dtlivcred  to  a  shaft  parallel 
with  and  above  the  rear  axle,  and  driv 
ing  the  wheels  by  means  of  pinions  inside 
internally  cut  toothed  wheels. 

CITY     AND    SCBURBAN'     COMPANY 

The  exhibit  comprises  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  electric  carriages.  There  is  also 
a  composite  gasoline  electric  car  in  which 
the  engine  gentrates  current  either  chari 
ing  the  battery  or  both  charging  and  £U| 
plying  the  motor.  The  drive  is  by  elec- 
tric motor,  and  the  battery  is  of  cour 
smaller  than  usual.  Some  very  good  fofl' 
ning  has  been  done  with  this  car.  H 
Majesty  the  Queen's  electric  victoria 
shown,  together  with  a  car  specially  (I 
signed  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Elec'.n 
cars  having  a  bonnet  in  front  similar 
gasoline  vehicles  arc  found  here,  and  hall 
the  battery  is  carried  under  this  bonnet. 

H.   E.    HALT,   ft  CO. 

The  chief  exhibit  among  a  number 
cars  here  is  the  Kitto  light  car.  This  co: 
struction  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kitt« 
who  has  recently  been  to  the  States  ai 
bad  a  car  designed  to  suit  the  Engli 
niaikct.     Its  points  arc  thai  all  brakes 
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WOLSELEY. 
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I^Rect,  there  being  no  hand  lever, 
|L  The  commutator  is  brought  out 
jifiidc  of  the  engine  just  inside  the 
I  The  steering  wheel  is  made  so 
l^iniiy  tilt  up  to  a  vertical  position 
ifequired,  thus  giving  ample  room 
occupants  ol'  the  front  seat  to  get 
out.  while  the  back  scat  folds  for* 
kd  so  forms  the  sloping  back  of  the 
lually  found  behind  the  seats  in  a 
Hed  car. 

DAIMLER. 

fler  practice,  which  has  been  so 
thiy  will  tried,  is  retained  broadly, 
f  new  cars  have  several  alterations. 
pg  them  more  cflicicnt  and  more 
lent  in  the  handling  of  the  parts. 
»r  box,  for  instance,  may  have  its 
\  bottom  removed  without  disturb- 
'gear  in  any  way.  The  clutch  spring 
placed  under  the  footboard  close  to 
t  pedals  in  a  most  accessible  posi- 
^  adjustment.  Three  point  suspen- 
sdopted  for  the  gear  box,  while  the 
L^aimlcr  pressure  feed  is  retained. 
pxnatic  air  valve  is  introduced  in 
f  accepted  fashion,  between  the  car- 
"and  the  engine.  A  magnificent  new 
liHis  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  is 

fy  large  number  of  Wolseley  cars 
^bited,  but  the  design  has  not  been 

[essentially.  Some  of  the  details 
odifications.  of  course,  such  as  the 
pressed  steel  frames  and  the  length- 
N  wheel  base,  the  design  of  bodies. 
piong  the  cars  is  found  the  identi- 
Jiorsc  power  three  cylinder  racing 
(ich  took  part  in  the  Continental 
hion  last  year.  As  is  known,  the 
fcy  has  a  horizontal  engine  in  all 
rombined  with  chain  drive  and  a 
b  gear  arranged  across  the  frame. 
|je  of  the  most  notable  exceptions 
eneral  rule  of  vertical  engines. 

[WELLER    BROTHEHS. 
bit  is  causing   considerable  at- 
Jon  account  of  the  novelty  and  util- 

Eost  of  the  devices  shown.  A  car 
shows  the  engine  and  gear  to  be 
Ion  a  frame  which  is  suspended  at 
loints.     The  engine  has  access  lids 

tach  crank  on  the  side  of  the  crank 
and  the  big  ends  are  constructed 
'  the  brasses  are  adjusted  or  with- 
Irom  the  side  of  the  connecting  rod 
L  The  arrangement  is  particularly 
Id  strongly  worked  out.  The  inlet 
l^e  mechanically  operated  and  arc 
t>pencd  by  springs  and  closed  by 
^s,  which  take  the  springs  out  of 
»o  to  speak.  All  four  fulcra  of  the 
lo  closing  the  inner  valves  can  be 

Er  lowered  in  unison,  so  Icngthen- 
shortening  the  period  and  lift  L>f 
valve  opening.  An  ingenious  uni- 
foint  is  used  which  possesses  no 
surfaces  or  wearing  points :  Two 
f  steel  plates  cut  in  the  'form  of  a 
held    between    flat    U    shaped 
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pieces  on  the  end  of  each  shaft  to  be 
coupled.  Two  outside  arms  of  the  cross 
shaped  plate  arc  attached  to  the  U  piece 
to  one  shaft  and  the  other  two  arms  to  the 
other  U  piece.  This  not  only  provides  for 
a  universal  joint  angularly  within  certain 
limits,  but  also  allows  of  a  certain  amount 
of  end  play,  A  bicycle  engine  shown  has 
some  points,  among  which  is  the  Gudgeon 
pin  of  the  piston.  This  drops  down  two 
grooves  inside  the  piston  and  is  held  at  the 
bottom  of  them  by  two  eye  bolls,  passing 
through  the  piston  solid  end  and  held  by 
nuts.  This  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
Gudgeon  pin  removing  sideways  and  scor- 
ing the  cylinder,  as  there  is  no  hole 
through  the  sides  of  the  piston. 

BOWDF-N*S    PATENT    SYNDICATE. 

The  well  known  Bowden  wire  is  shown 
applied  to  endless  conditions  of  service. 
This  device  as  is  known  has  a  central  wire 
passing  through  a  coil  outer  wire,  and 
transmits  motion  round  corners,  or  in  any 
dirL-ciion  along  loose  wires.  Motor  cycle 
and  motor  car  manufacturers  use  »t  very 
largely  for  operating  the  various  light 
mechanisms  ihcy  wish  lo  control. 
BAT   MOTOR   BICYCLE. 

The  Bat  motor  bicycle  is  one  of  the 
very  lew  made  in  the  form  of  a  spring 
frame.  The  vertical  tube  carrying  the  sad- 
dle is  suspended  on  four  coil  springs,  free 
to  move  up  and  down.  There  are  no 
pedals  fitted  to  this  bicycle,  which  has  a 
very  powerful  engine. 

BICIIRONE    MOTOR. 

This  is  a  two  stroke  engmc,  but  has 
valves,  and  operates  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional pump  chamber,  which  draws  in 
and  partly  compresses  the  charge,  then 
transferring  it  to  the  combustion  chamber. 
where  compression  is  completed.  The 
pump  chamber  is  arrnnged  at  such  an  angle 
with  the  main  cylinder  as  to  give  injection 
of  the  charge  at  the  correct  moment.  A 
very  high  speed  is  claimed  for  this  engine, 
both  of  the  two  stroke  variety,  and  for  the 
power  claimed.  The  dimensions  arc 
small,  owing  to  the  extra  number  of  ex- 
plosions. 


The  Chicago  Automobile  5how. 

The  Automobile  Show  held  umler  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Club  and  the  National  Association  of  .Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  at  the  Coliseum 
Building,  on  Wabash  avenue.  Chicago,  was 
opened  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  February 
14.  The  Coliseum  is  said  to  have  a  floor 
space  of  35.000  square  feet  available  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  and  the  management  ex- 
perienced less  trouble  in  accommodating 
the  demands  for  space  than  was  the  case 
with  the  recent  New  York  show.  The  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  of  complete  machines  is 
slightly  larger  than  at  New  York,  almost 
all  the  exhibitors  at  the  New  York  show 
having  taken  space  at  Chicago,  and  in  addi- 
tion quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  lo- 
cated  in   the    Middle  West,    who    confine 
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themselves  mostly  to  the  runabout  type  of 
machine. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  thf  exhibits  of 
complete  vehicles  is  of  the  gasoline  class,  a 
proportion  of  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  the  rest  of  the  exhibits  are 
practically  evenly  divided  between  steam 
and  electric  cars.  The  spaces  allotted  to 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  are  those  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  hall,  while  the  exhibits 
of  parts  arc  arranged  along  the  walls.  The 
lower  Hoor  of  the  annex  is  also  devoted  to 
exhibition  purposes  and  to  speed  demon- 
strations of  electric  vehicles  on  a  special 
testing  rig,  while  the  second  lloor  of  the 
annex  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Club  and  the  National 
Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
The  gallery  of  the  main  hall  is  entirely 
free,  except  that  a  hand  gives  concerts  there 
every  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  vehicles  exhibited  comprise  every 
class  and  style,  from  the  lightest  and 
cheapest  runabout  to  the  most  ponderous 
and  expensive  imported  touring  car.  How- 
ever, foreign  machines  are  comparatively 
little  in  evidence,  and  the  lighter  class  ol 
vehicle  is  proportionally  better  represented 
than  at  the  recent  New  Yo  k  Show.  A 
fine  view  of  the  main  hall,  which  com- 
prises nea-ly  all  the  exhibits,  may  be  had 
from  the  gallery. 

The  evening  before  the  Show  tlie  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Club  held  a  meeting  at 
its  temporary  headquarters  at  the  Coli- 
seum, to  which  were  invited  a  number  of 
members  of  the  trade  and  press,  the 
meeting  being  presided  over  by  F.  X. 
Mudd.  Those  who  attended  this  meeting 
were  given  a  chance  to  take  a  preliminary 
view  of  the  exhibition  before  the  opening. 
An  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  was 
delivered  by  President  Charles  W.  Gray, 
of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club. 

The  Show  itself  opened  at  2  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon^  and  the  attendance 
the  first  day  was  fair,  it  being  estimated 
that  by  4  o'clock  there  were  3,000  visitors 
in  the  tniilding.  The  attendance  the  first 
day  comprised  not  only  members  of  the 
trade  and  a  general  public  from  in  and  out 
of  the  city,  but  the  papers  slated  that  a 
number  of  leading  Chicago  society  women 
had  been  present  and  had  shown  great 
interest  in  the  machines  on  view. 

The  Chicago  Automobile  Club  has  ap- 
poiiued  an  eutertainnunt  committee  com- 
prising twenty-five  members,  which  will 
look  after  the  visitors  and  exhibitors  dur- 
ing the  Show. 

The  Show  at  Chicago  is  accompanied 
by  almost  just  as  many  meetings  and  en- 
tertainments of  one  sort  or  another  as 
was  the  New  York  Show.  On  Monday 
evening  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council  was  to  be  given  a 
trip  around  the  city  in  automobiles,  and 
later  on  these  same  city  fathers  were  to 
attend  a  dinner  at  the  Coliseum.  The 
Chicago  Automobile  Club  is  very  anxious 
to  see  the  committee  kill  the  numbering 
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ordinance  now  before  it,  and  it  seems  to  be 
its  intention  to  influence  the  committee  in 
this  respect  by  demonstrating  ihc  lack  of 
necessity  for  such  numbers.  The  com- 
mittee were  also  to  be  conducted  around 
the  Show  and  to  bo  made  acquainted  with 
the  vast  financial  interests  involved  in  the 
autoniubilc    business. 

A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  good  roads 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Friday 
evening  of  this  week,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Commission.  Quite  a 
number  of  prominent  speakers  are  on  the 
program  to  address  the  meeting,  which 
will  be  presided  over  by  Mayor  Harrison 
of  Chicago.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
N.  A.  A.  M.  will  give  a  smoker  and  vaude- 
ville exhibition  to  the  Show  attendants 
and  members  of  the  trade  at  the  Show. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M. 
at  New  York  recently  was  adjourned  to 
the  Chicago  Show,  and  it  is  expected  that 


cent  boulevard  system,  the  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  the  running  qualities  of  the 
vehicles  on  smooth,  level  streets  is  unsur- 
passed. The  other  kind  of  streets  is-also 
noi  wanting  in  the  vicinity.  The  munici- 
pal government  of  Chicago  showed  itself 
very  accommodatmg  in  ofTering  to  loan 
city  license  badges  to  any  visiting  automo- 
bile owners  or  professional  chauffeurs  who 
wish  to  drive  any  of  these  demonstration 
machines  during  the  week,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Show  assummg  the  responsi- 
bility. A  further  attention  of  the  city  au- 
thorities toward  tlie  Show  deserves  men- 
tion: a  special  force  of  men  was  put  to 
work  on  some  of  the  cross  streets  between 
Michigan  avenue  and  Wabash  avenue, 
near  the  Coliseum,  to  thoroughly  clean 
these  streets,  over  which  the  automobiles 
have  to  pass  to  reach  the  boulevard  sys- 
tem from  the  Show. 

Coming  so  soon  after    the    New    York 
Show,  there  are,  of  course,  not  very  many 
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another  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
day  evening  next,  at  which  the  question  of 
the  most  important  endurance  contest  for 
next  season  wilt  be  discussed  and  be  put 
into  definite  shape.  At  the  New  York 
meeting  the  proposal  of  holding  a  contest 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  met  with 
considerable  favor,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  association  will  recommend  such 
a  contest  at  this  meeting. 

Returning  to  the  exhibits,  they  arc  nat- 
urally not  so  much  crowded  as  they  were 
in  New  York,  while  the  decorations  arc  in 
general  of  the  same  order.  Palms  are 
used  for  decorations  on  not  a  few  stands 
and  some  of  the  exhibitors  have  sur- 
rounded their  stands  with  rows  of  electric 
incandescent  lamps  stretched  between  the 
tops  of  the  arc  light  posts.  Strips  of 
green  and  yellow  hunting  cover  the  inside 
•of  the  dome  of  the  buiU!ing  and  the  same 
color  of  bunting  is  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  gallery.  Electric  lights  are  used  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  exhibitors  that  the 
lighting  plant  capacity  of  the  buildin;?  had 
to  be  doubled. 

Most  of  the  exhibitors  of  automobile.* 
have  vehicles  in  the  street  lor  demonstra- 
tion purposes,  and  as  the  Coliseum  is  only 
one  block  away   from   Chicago's  magnifi- 


new  machines  exhibited,  and  those  are 
mostly  from  the  West.  Among  the  vehi- 
cles not  shown  at  New  York  are  the  Glide 
mobile,  manufactured  by  the  Bartholomew 
Company,  of  Peoria.  III.;  the  Welch  tour- 
ing c;ir.  of  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing 
Company.  Chelsea,  Mich.;  the  Columbus 
motor  truck,  of  the  Columbus  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Company.  Colvmibus.  Ohio;  the  Flint 
roadster,  of  the  Flint  Automobile  Com- 
pany. Flint,  Mich. ;  the  "Jaxon"  steam  car. 
of  the  Jackson  .Automobile  Company,  Jack- 
son. Mich.;  a  gasoline  car  by  C.  W.  Rus- 
sell. Springfield,  Ohio;  the  Speedwell  car, 
of  the  Speedwell  Automobile  Company. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  the  Union  automo- 
bile, of  the  Union  Automobile  Company. 
Union  City,  Ind.  A  few  of  these  cars  are 
described  in  the  following  article,  and  the 
rest  will  receive  attention  in  our  next  issue. 


Some  New   Vehicles  at   the   Show. 

THR  WFUU   TOlTRtST. 

The  car  herewith  illustrated  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Chelsea,  Mich.  Its  principal  fea- 
tures are  spiral  gear  transmission  and  a 
telescoping  steering  post. 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  vertical, 
double   cylinder   motor   rated   at   20   horse 


power.  The  motor  is  supported  j 
hind  the  front  axle  between  two' 
seamless  steel  tubes,  extending  i 
from  the  rear  axle  and  supported  d 
elliptic  springs  in  front,  entirely  im 
cnt  of  the  body  frame.  The  engi 
designed  to  run  at  low  compression 
coubtructed  with  both  intake  and  ■ 
valves  opening  directly  into  the  c^ 
The  exhaust  valves  are  i^  inches  i 
etcr,  and  owing  to  the  large  size 
valves  and  the  fact  that  they  open 
mto  the  cylinder,  the  engine  is  clai 
run  as  high  as  2,000  revolutions  p 
ute  and  at  800  to  900  revolutions 
speed,  corresponding  to  a  vehicle  it 
20  miles  per  hour  on  the  high  gear; 

The  transmission  is  composed  9 
noiseless,  hardened  steel  spiral  gei 
by  means  of  three  additional  ste^ 
gears  a  hill  cUmbing  speed  and  rev< 
obtained.  On  the  high  speed  tbt 
gears  remain  stationary.  The  go 
controlled  by  a  single  lever. 

The  ignition  is  of  the  jump  spa 
and  the  current  is  supplied  by  two  1| 
of  three  cells  each.  A  single  coil 
vibrator  is  used  for  both  cylindi 
]>rimary  make  and  break  being  fittt 
hea\'y  platinum  points  and  protect^ 
oil  and  dirt.  The  carburetor  is  cont 
with  a  healing  jacket.  The  engine  ) 
ed  by  means  of  a  crank  located  in  i 
the  engine  in  the  usual  French  | 
The  cooling  water  of  the  engine  i^ 
through  a  honeycombed  radiator,  ! 
have  over  50  square  feet  of  radiati 
face  in  a  space  of  16x16x3  inchcj( 
constructed  of  a  cast  brass  frame,  V 
filled  with  over  3,000  one-quarter  in 
agonal  brass  tubes,  with  the  ends  c| 
tightly,  and  the  whole  is  made  ot 
mass  by  dipping  it  into  molten  mcti 
water  finds  its  way  in  thin  sheets  J 
the  lubes  from  top  to  bottom,  reqtil 
circulating  pump  or  extra  tank.  1 
blows  through  the  lubes  longitudin^ 
air  circulation  being  forced  by  a 
rectly  behind  the  cooler.  The  cool 
tains  only  two  gallons  of  water,  wW 
run  the  miichine  indefinitely,  it  is  i 

The  vehicle  has  a  78  inch  wh^ 
standard  56  inch  tread  and  wciglj 
pounds.    It  has  a  tonneau   body,     i 

THE   CUOE    MOBILE.  - 

4 

The  Bartholomew  Company,  of 
111.,  are  introducing  to  the  public! 
Chicago  Automobile  Show  a  new  I 
weight  vehicle  of  the  runabout  lypi 
frame  is  constructed  of  angle  steel 
connected  with  the  rear  axle  by  m 
quarter  elliptic  springs.  At  the  ff| 
frame  is  pivotally  supported  on  tb 
carrying  frame.  Distance  rods  ai 
vided  between  the  engine  frame  | 
rear  axle  to  adjust  the  tension  of  4 
ing  chain.  The  wheels  are  of  the  si 
pension  type,  32  inches  in  diamet 
fitted  with  3  inch  pneumatic  lir« 
rear  axle  runs  on  four  hardened  : 
bearings,   one  bearinfl 
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and  one  on  each  side  of  the  cozn- 
g  gear.    The  front  axle  b  provided 
■11  bearings. 

fveliicle  is  propelled  by  a  single  cyl- 
uour  cycle  motor  of  s  inches  bore 
|.  inches  stroke.  The  cylinder  and 
fehest  are  water  cooled  and  the  valve 
ttld  levers  are  encased.  The  speed  of 
Igine  is  coniroJled  by  throttling  the 
i  by  means  of  a  foot  lever  and  by 
tng  the  lime  of  the  spark.  It  is 
that  the  speed  may  be  varied  bc- 
the  limits  of  100  and  1,200  revolu- 
minuic.  The  water  jacket  around 
indcr  is  separate  and  is  packed  at 
It  with  meialHc  packing.  The  cyl- 
lead  is  attached  wiih  six  9-16  inch 
ind  tlie  packing  is  said  to  give  no 
t  The  motor  is  started  by  means  of 
jSiable  starling  crank  inserted  through 
jiiing  at  the  side  of  the  frame. 
jHon  is  effected  by  means  of  the  jump 
|with  current  supplied  by  a  dynamo. 
Iter  being  driven  by  friction  off  the 
In  addition  to  the  dynamo  a  bat- 
four  dry  cells  is  carried  and  a 
permits  the  operator  to  use  either 
cry  or  dynamo  as  desired.  The 
lug  furnished  with-  the  machine  is 
latcd  with  mica, 
carburetor  is  of  the  float  feed  type 
iprovided  with  a  throttle  valve  in  the 
ge.  The  construction  includes  a 
Ir  system  of  air  passages  through  a 
Heal  entrance.  While  the  vehicle  is 
bg  the  vapor  that  rises  from  the  jet 
[with  (he  air  so  that  the  engine  may 
fted  at  any  time  without  any  prelim- 
ibperation  of  the  carburetor. 
I  transmission  gear  is  of  the  sun  and 
[type  and  gives  two  speeds  ahead  and 
pvcrse,  all  these  changes  being  ob- 
with  only  nine  gear  wheels.  The 
c  made  of  machinery  steel  and  case 
j^d  and  the  friction  bands  are  lined 
jtections  of  wood  fibre.  The  power 
jlsmitted  to  the  rear  axle  by  a  Dia- 
i block  chain  of  l]4  inch  pitch  and 
llf  inch  width.  The  compensating 
■  of  the  spur  type,  with  pinions  cut 
Inachinery  steel  bars  and  main  gears 
jisphor  bronze.     The  two  master  gears 

tred  to  the  axle  shafts  and  the  whole 
sating  gear  is  enclosed  111  a  casing. 
i  body  is  mounted  on  a  spring  frame 

fdenl     of    the     engine     frame     and 
easily  removed  without  disturbing 
the  machinery.     The  body  frame  is 
^  "*  with  polished  sheet  §tecl  and  the 
arc  made  with  nickel  plated  hcx- 
[cad  holts. 


pv< 


|e  Qeneva   Steam   Tonneau. 

'  Geneva  Automobile  and  Manufac- 
I  Company  exhibited  at  recent  shows 
fcit  and  Geveland  a  new  steam  tour- 

wilh  large  and  roomy  body,  which 
pcfJy   referred   to   in   our   last    i^5ue. 

Ktcle  is  equipped  with  a  semi-flash 
^  consisting   of   a    series   of   tubular 

sposed  vertically  side  by  side.    The 
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upper  cnd«i  of  the  coils  connect  to  a  headitr 
on  top  of  the  generator  and  the  lower  ends 
project  from  the  centre  downwardly  to 
connect  to  a  header  which  extends  trans- 
versely across  the  generator  coils  below. 
The  generator  is  located  under  the  bon- 
net in  front  of  the  vehicle.  The  separate 
coils  arc  thus  disposed  vertically  instead  'tf 
horizontatly.  as  is  the  usual  practice,  and 
the  flame  from  the  burner  rises  between 
the  coils. 

The  water  is  fed  into  the  lower  hcader'by 
means  of  a  force  pump  driven  through  an 
eccentric  on  the  rear  axle,  and  the  pump 
makes  one  stroke  to  every  three  revolu- 
tions of  the  engine.  The  water  rises  from 
the  lower  header  through  the  tubes  and  is 
said  to  be  converted  into  steam  at  a  certain 
part  of  these  tubes,  being  superheated 
while  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
coils  and  in  the  upper  header.  The  water 
lank  holds  20  gallons  and  is  placed  under 
the  front  seat. 

The  burner  is  of  the  spiral  coil  type,  a 
design  original  with  the  company,  and  uses 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline,  a  special  va- 
porizer being  of  course  used  for  kerosene. 
The  fuel  is  carried  in  a  15^  gallon  tank  un- 


der the  front  seat,  and  one  supply  is 
claimed  to  last  for  a  run  of  150  miles. 

The  engine  is  the  regular  two  cylinder 
marine  type,  but  is  arranged  horizontally 
and  is  geared  directly  to  the  rear  axle. 
The  engine  crank  shaft,  reverse  gear,  etc., 
are  enclosed  in  the  casing  of  the  differen- 
tial on  the  rear  axle  and  run  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  crank  shaft  bearings  of  the  en- 
gine arc  rigidly  supported  on  the  rear  axle, 
but  the  cylinder  end  is  supported  from 
the  body  by  means  of  a  pivot  joint  which 
allows  free  spring  action  without  disturb- 
ing the  connections  to  the  engine.  The 
engine. is  reversed  by  means  of  a  sliding 
sleeve  on  the  crank  shaft  operated  by  a 
foot  lever.  The  steam  is  led  from  the 
boiler  to  the  engine  through  an  uncovered 
steam  pipe  beneath  the  foot  board,  it  be- 
ing thought  advisable  to  let  it  slightly  cool 
down — that  is.  to  lose  some  of  its  superheat 
— before  entering  the  cylinders. 

The  exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  passes 
into  the  condenser  in  front,  which  con- 
sists of  flattened  copper  tubes  arranged 
directly  below  the  wire  screen  in  front  of 
the  bonnet. 

The  engine  is  lubricated  by  meana  of  an 
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oil  pump  driven  from  the  eccentric  on  the 
rear  axle  which  drives  ihc  feed  pump.  The 
oil  is  (cd  Co  ihc  steam  pipe  in  front  of 
the  throttle,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  thor- 
oughly mix  wilh  the  steam,  thus  insuring 
that  every  wearing  part  receives  its 
proper  amount  of  lubricant.  The  oil  is 
carried  in  a  tank  between  the  body  and 
the  radiator,  which  insures  it  being  kept 
at  an  even  temperature  whatever  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  may  be. 

The  vehicle  is  steered  by  a  hand  wheel 
on  an  inclined  post  and  the  throttle  lever, 
gasoline  valve  and  bypass  valve  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  steering  post.  Double 
band  brakes  are  fitted  to  each  of  the  rear 
wheel  hubs  and  an  auxiliary  hand  pump 
for  the  feed  water  is  located  on  the  right 
side  in  front  of  the  seat  board.  The  air 
tank  is  located  under  the  bonnet  right 
behind  the  burner. 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  30  inch 
artillery  wood  wheels  and  3Vj  inch  clincher 
tires.  The  body  frame  is  of  angle  iron  and 
is  supported  on  four  semi-elliptic  springs. 
The  car  complete,  with  tanks  filled, 
weighs   ].6oo  pounds. 


The   Proposed    Commercial    Vehicle 
Trials. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  unfavorable  at- 
titude of  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  toward  holding 
a  contest  of  commercial  vehicles  this  year, 
the  contest  committee  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  has  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  about  seventy-five  commercial  4iouses 
in  this  city: 

"The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  as 
you  perhaps  know,  is  an  organization,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  which  is  to  encourage 
the  introduction  and  use  of  all  types  of  self 
propelled  vehicles.  To  this  end  the  club 
has  from  time  to  time  held  contests  for 
automobiles  to  demonstrate  their  reliabiUty 
as  a  pleasure  vehicle. 

•'The  board  of  governors  of  the 
club  have  now  instructed  their  con- 
test committee  to  hold  a  contest  in 
the  spring,  probably  in  May,  for 
commercial  vehicles  of  all  types,  includ- 
ing heavy  trucks  and  delivery  wagons,  as 
well  as  light  delivery  wagons,  propelled  by 
gasoline,  steam  or  electricity. 

*'It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  deter- 
mine by  this  contest  whether  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  can  be  satisfactorily  dem- 
onstrated that  self  propelled  vehicles  can 
be  used  in  commerce  at  less  cost  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  present  horse 
drawn  vehicles. 

*'We  believe  that  this  question  cannot 
fail  to  interest  you,  and  the  contest  <?om- 
nittce  is  anxious  to  secure  the  views  of 
gentlemen  who  are  in  charge  of  the  deliv- 
eries for  large  commercial  institutions  in 
the  eity,  with  a  view  of  making  the  contest 
cover  the  ground  most  desired  by  the  com- 
panies delivering  goods  in  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

"If  your  company  would  have  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  your  delivery  department 
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meet  this  committee  at  the  clubhouse,  753 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
February  19,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  talk  over  the  matter,  we  thmk  it  would 
bt  of  mutual  interest.  We  wish  to  learn 
what  arc  the  general  requirements  for  a 
long  as  well  as  a  short  haul,  and  for  both 
light  and  heavy  vehicles." 


Two  Years*  Experience  with   a 
Qasoltne  Carriage. 

By  J.  H. 

(Continued.) 

It  took  about  two  weeks  to  overhaul  the 
carriage  and  make  the  repairs  which 
seemed  to  be  most  needed.  1  did  a  good 
deal  o!  it  myself  in  order  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  interior  construction,  for  I 
have  found  in  my  brief  experience  *that  I 
might  be  called  upon  at  almost  any  time 
to  demonstrate  to  a  sidewalk  audience  how 
much  I  didn't  know  about  this  particular 
auto.  So  I  just  donned  a  pair  of  overalls 
and  juniper,  and  soon  had  that  outfit 
spread  out  over  the  stable  floor,  and  it 
looked  as  if  there  were  enough  pieces 
lying  around  to  construct  several  autos. 

I  found  that  nearly  every  bolt  and  nut 
in  the  outfit  was  loose.  These  were  gone 
over  carefully,  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  were  drilled  and  provided 
with  cotter  pins  to  prevent  their  coming 
out  in  case  they  worked  loose  again.  I 
had  been  considerably  annoyed  when  rid- 
ing over  pavements,  by  a  persistent  and 
very  disagreeable  rattle,  which  I  had  not 
been  able  to  locate,  A  careful  inspection 
of  the  reaches  and  steering  gear  solved  the 
mystery,  for  the  holes  in  the  reaches  where 
they  were  bolted  to  the  axles  had  worn  so 
as  to  leave  them  very  loose,  while  the 
steering  apparatus  was  in  about  the  same 
condition.  This  state  of  affairs  showed 
poor  construction,  for  the  carriage  had  not 
been  run  over  a  thousand  miles,  and  still 
these  parts  gave  evidence  of  excessive 
wear,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  the  ends  of  the  reaches  been  made  of 
solid  stock,  with  some  provision  for  taking 
up  the  wear,  instead  of  being  pieces  of 
tubing  flattened  out  and  bored,  leaving  a 
wearing  surface  of  less  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  to  stand  the  severe  strains  and 
racking  effect  to  which  this  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  subjected.  However,  after  hav- 
ing the  reaches  fitted  with  solid  ends,  and 
having  the  holes  in  the  steering  device 
bored  out  and  fitted  wilh  bushings.  I  have 
been  able  to  ride  over  miles  of  pavements 
and  rough  roads  without  the  tin  pan  ac- 
companiment that  had  formerly  seemed  to 
be  inseparable  from  my  carriage. 

RURRFJt     ROS^    WORN    BY    CHAIN, 

While  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
under  part  one  day  while  the  repairs  were 


in  progress,  1  discovered  that  the  rubber 
hose  forming  the  connection  between  the 
engine  and  tank  had  been  worn  nearly 
through  by  the  chain  which  lay  directly 
un  it.  A  piece  of  tin  had  been  wrapped 
arotuid  it  for  protection,  and  this  was 
worn  through.  Had  I  not  discovered  thu 
in  the  stable  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  under  less 
favorable  circumstances.  1  have  failed  to 
discover  any  plausible  reason  for  its  being 
put  where  the  chain  could  drag  upon  it, 
and  changed  it  so  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  further  trouble  from  that  source. 

I  had  noticed  on  the  last  trip  with  the 
carriage  that  the  engine  missed  explosions 
occasionally.  An  inspection  of  the  con- 
tacts of  the  igniter  (of  the  make  and  break 
variety)  showed  the  platinum  points  to  be 
badly  worn;  these  I  replaced  by  special 
hardened  points  made  by  a  well  known 
platinum  manufacturer,  and  they  have  run 
an  entire  season,  being  cleaned  but  once, 
and  are  in  as  good  condition  apparently 
as  when  put  in. 

R£PLj\CED   wet    with    DBY   CELL.S 

I  next  directed  my  attention  to  the  bat 
tcries,  as  I  had  become  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  them.  An  amateur  test  showed 
the  amperage  to  be  quite  low,  and  as  they 
were  liquid  cells,  very  heavy  and  taking  up 
considerable  room,  1  decided  to  discard 
them,  and  use  instead  dry  cells  taking 
up  less  room,  which  enabled  me  to  carry 
an  extra  set.  wired  to  a  double  throw 
switch  so  that  either  set  could  be  used. 

I  next  rewired  the  carriage,  replacing  the 
old  lamp  cord  with  which  it  was  wired 
with  heavy  stranded  rubber  covered  wire 
run  in  flexible  conduit.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, saved  me  from  trouble  later  on, 
as  I  have  seen  several  autos  stalled  while 
their  owners  vainly  hunted  for  breaks  that 
were  sutc  to  be  at  some  point  difficult  of 
access. 

After  having  made  the  above  changes 
and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance,  I 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  next  trip, 
which  I  decided  I  would  make  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  The  day  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  and  I  was  up  early  and  soon  had 
things  in  readiness.  My  wife  had  mos- 
tercd  up  sufficient  courage  to  accompany 
me,  and  we  decided  to  visit  some  friends 
who  lived  in  the  country  about  10  miles 
from  our  city.  The  roads  were  rough  and 
sandy,  but  the  auto  never  faltered,  and  w< 
were  soon  at  our  destination. 

After  inspecting  the  outfit,  I  took  one  of 
my  friends  aboard  and  we  started  "for  1 
short  ride,  going  about  8  or  9  miles  over 
some  very  rough  and  hilly  roads.  Every- 
thing worked  beautifully,  and  I  began  to 
feel  that  my  labors  had  not  been  in  viin. 
On  reaching  the  house  again  another  ot 
the  family  was  taken  for  a  short  ride.  After 
going  about  a  mile  upon  a  very  narrow 
road  we  turned  a  sharp  corner  and  came 
face  to  face  with  an  ancient  specimen  of 
horseflesh  with  a  carryall  full  of  frightened 
natives,  evidently  returning  from  churct 
They  immediately  alighted  from  the  vchi- 
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more  haste  than  dignity,  and  be- 
cmpty  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon 
d  for  daring  to  obstruct  the  high- 
th  such  a  dreadful  looking,  noisy 
ing.  I  decided  that  discretion  was 
tter  part  of  valor,  and.  on  being 
ly  requested  by  one  of  the  party  to 
ick,  attempted  to  do  so,  but  ihc  road 
ry  narrow,  and  in  turning  it  was 
ry  to  back  into  the  gutter,  and  we 
ery  near  getting  stuck  in  the  mud. 
;er  several  attempts  we  pulled  out 
ed  back.  When  within  a  few  hun- 
ct  of  the  house  the  engine  stopped 
y.  An  attempt  to  start  it  by  crank- 
wed  a  loss  of  compression,  and  I 
to  realize  that  I  was  up  against 
ing  new.  I  put  on  my  emergency 
and  assumed  a  horizontal  position 
the  carriage  to  obtain  a  better  view 
under  part  of  the  engine.  While  in 
isiiion  the  party  whom  we  had  met 
nied  back  for  drove  by,  and  their 
s  did  not  indicate  that  they  sympa- 
wiih  us  in  our  rmsforiune. 

IKLET    VALVE    OUT   OF   ORDEJt. 

n   found  the  trouble   to   be  in  the 

alve;  the  pin  holding  an  adjusting 

,d   worn   off   and   let  the   nut   work 

and  this  reduced  the  tension  on  the 

[spring  so  much  that  it  did  not  close 

vc — hence  our  loss  of  compression. 
id  some  trouble  in  finding  a  nail  oi 
r  size  to  make  a  new  pin,  but  finally 

one  that  we  filed  to  a  fit,  and  were 
on  our  way  again,  and  reached  our 

house  without  further  mishap, 
our  trip  home  my  wife  decided  that 

iild  go  by  train,  as  the  little  episode 
to   did   not  tend   to   increase   her 
[ence  in  the  auto.     So  I  drove  her  to 

tion,  and  there  met  a  friend  whom 
,cd  lo  ride  home  with  nie.     The  invi- 

was  accepted  and  we  arrived  home 

t    further    trouble,    making    the    10 

in  thirty-five  minutes,  which  was 
.  ^alf  the  time  I  required  to  do  it 
my  horse. 

t  experience  impressed  mc  with  the 
lily  of  being  prepared  for  these  little 
»,  and  I  now  carry  along  a  miscella- 
(   collection    of    nuts,    bolts,    screws, 

etc,  together  with  plenty  of  good 
^  wire,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 

era!  times  patching  up  broken  har- 

and  wagons,  caused  by  horses  who 

t  take  kmdly  to  the  auto. 
next  trip  was  taken  a   week  later, 
rcre  invited  by  several  of  our  friends 
twned  steam  carriages  to  accompany 

on  a  rtm  lo  a  city  26  miles  away, 
[  we  were  to  take  dinner.  As  I  had 
Uy  gasoline  machine  in  the  party,  and 
rwhat  noisy  one.  I  had  to  stand  con- 
blc  jollying  about  It  at  the  start,  both 
tount  of  noise  and  size,  as  it  weighed 
il,8oo  pounds.  But  I  had  the  laugh 
tm  before  we  had  gone  a  dozen  miles, 
tere  were  burner  troubles,  engines  to 
rumps  to  pack  and  water  to  Cake 
d.  while  I  sat  in  the  carriage  and  had 
\e  fun  at  their  expense.     It  became 


evident  to  nie  before  we  had  gone  many 
miles  that  I  had  been  invited  lo  accom- 
pany the  party  in  order  that  the  steamers 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  up 
the  ice  wagon,  as  one  member  referred  to 
it.  But  we  had  no  difticulty  in  demon- 
strating our  ability  lo  take  care  of  our- 
selves, and  were  on  hand  for  dinner  when 
the  rest  oi  the  crowd  lined  up  for  that 
purpose. 

We  had  further  opportunity  for  comment 
after  dinner  when  getting  ready  for  our 
homeward  trip.  My  friends  with  the  steam 
machines  found  they  would  be  obliged  10 
renew  their  gasoline  supply  in  order  to  get 
home,  while  I  had  enough  to  get  home  oci 
and  some  to  spare,  although  my  tank  held 
no  more  than  theirs. 

We  had  to  run  nearly  4  miles  to  get  gas- 
oline, after  which  we  started  for  home. 
When  about  half  way  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  severe  thunder  shower. 

The  steamers  were  all  open  carriages, 
and  in  con.scquencc  their  occupants  were 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  or  get  drenched, 
while  with  our  top  up  and  boot  on  we 
were  nicely  protected,  and  experienced  no 
discomfort  from  the  storm. 

The  roads  were  somewhat  heavy  after 
the  rain,  and  here  again  the  gasoline  ma- 
chine showed  superior  ability,  for  we  made 
much  better  headway  than  the  light  steam 
carriages  and  had  to  wait  for  them  quite 
frequently. 

GEARS   STRIPPED. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that 
I  started  on  the  trip,  for  in  driving  the 
machine  around  town  a  day  or  two  before 
I  noticed  a  peculiar  sound  in  the  gear  box; 
an  examination  on  reaching  home  revealed 
a  shortage  of  several  tceih  in  the  differen- 
tial gear.  There  not  being  time  to  get  a 
new  one,  and  not  wishing  to  miss  the  trip, 
partially  on  account  of  the  comments  that 
my  friends  would  make,  I  determined  *o 
make  a  temporary  repair.  I  drilled  into  the 
gear  and  tapped  the  holes,  and  then  took 
some  three-eighth  inch  set  screws  and 
ground  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
pitch  of  the  gear  teeth.  These  were  then 
.inncaled  and  screwed  into  the  holes  in  the 
gear,  set  so  as  to  mesh  with  the  pinion, 
and  then  headed  in  to  prevent  their  turn- 
ing, and  while  I  only  intended  this  to  carry 
me  on  the  trip  I  have  mentioned,  It  ran 
over  400  miles  before  the  teeth  worked 
loose. 

The  time  consumed  in  doing  the  job  was 
a  little  less  than  three  hours.  I  wonder 
what  the  bill  would  have  been  if  I  had 
taken  it  to  some  of  the  high  priced  repair 
shops? 

I  only  used  the  carriage  on  a  few  short 
trips  about  town  the  rest  of  the  week,  but 
the  first  of  the  following  week  I  made  a 
trip  to  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  and  return,  a 
distance  of  about  90  miles.  Wc  were  ac- 
companied on  the  trip  by  two  friends  in  a 
steam  carriage,  and  made  the  run  without 
a  mishap  of  any  sort,  our  average  speed 
for  the  trip  being  about  15  miles  per  hour. 
Our  gasoline  consumption  for  the  go  miles 


was  exactly  5  gallons,  while  the  light  steam 
carriage,  weighing  not  quite  one-half  as 
much  as  our  machine,  used  12  gallons. 
Everything  ran  along  beautifully  for  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks.  We  took  a  num- 
ber of  short  trips,  and  had  no  trouble  of 
any  kind,  but  had  loads  of  fun. 

OFK    ON    AN    AVTO    TOUR. 

My  family  having  gone  to  a  seaside  re- 
sort in  Maine  for  the  summer,  I  decided 
that  I  would  make  the  trip  there  by  auto, 
the  distance  being  about  65  miles,  the 
roads  bemg  quite  good  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  I  had  planned  to  go  alone,  but 
a  friend  of  mine  mentioned  that  he  was 
going  to  Kennebunk  that  day,  and  that 
being  only  a  few  miles  from  York  Beach, 
my  destination.  I  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany mc.  We  decided  to  make  an  early 
start,  and  got  everything  in  readiness  the 
night  before.  We  were  up  by  daylight  the 
next  morning,  and  after  eating  breakfast 
started  on  our  journey.  Our  route  lay 
through  Haverhill,  Grovcland  and  Ncw- 
buryport,  and  from  there  to  Salisbury, 
Hampton  and  Portsmouth,  and  from  there 
to  York. 

The  ride  from  Haverhill  to  Ncwbury- 
port  was  one  of  the  finest  I  had  ever 
taken.  The  roads  were  macadam  nearly 
all  the  way,  and  ran  for  some  distance  par- 
allel with  the  Mcrrimac  River. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  morning,  the  air 
was  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  ever  chang- 
ing scenery  lent  an  added  charm.  The  sun 
was  just  rising  above  the  hilltops  when  we 
sighted  Ncwburyport,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  passed  through  the  town  and  over 
(he  ancient  wooden  drawbridge  crossing 
the  river  that  looks  as  though  it  had  done 
service  for  many  generations.  We  made 
no  stop  until  we  reached  North  Hampton, 
where  we  added  a  little  water  to  our  cool- 
ing supply,  and  took  tip  the  chain,  which 
seemed  a  little  too  loose.  Before  doing 
this  I  stopped  the  engine,  and  after  mak- 
ing the  chain  adjustment  tried  to  start  it, 
but  the  most  vigo-ous  cranking  on  my 
part  produced  no  results.  A  careful  ex- 
amination failed  to  show  anything  wrong. 
J  tried  again,  and  this  time  my  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  my  brow 
was  covered  with  perspiration,  but  the  en- 
gine seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  ran  better  than  it  had  dur- 
ing the  entire  trip.  It  was  about  8:30  when 
vvc  landed  in  Portsmouth,  making  the  50 
miles  in  a  little  over  three  hour«i,  includ- 
ing our  slop  for  adjusting  the  chain. 
(To  be  continued.) 

"Science  Abstracts,"  London,  will  here- 
after be  published  in  two  sections.  Section 
A  dealing  with  physics,  and  Section  B 
with  steam  plant,  gas  and  oil  engines, 
and  automobiles.  The  American  Physical 
Society  is  now  joined  with  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  Physical 
Society,  of  London,  in  the  direction  of  the 
publication,  and  has  elected  Prof.  E.  H. 
Hall,  of  Harvard  University,  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  publishing  committee. 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The  Locomobile  Qasoljne  Touring 
Car« 

The  gasoline  touring  cars  now  manufac- 
tured by  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America,  after  dt-signs  oi  A.  L.  Rikcr,  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  the  French  type, 
but  they  embody  cnonffh  origins!   features 


The  control  parts  A  A  of  the  longitudinal 
framt'  bars  are  of  channel  steel,  and  the 
ends  B  B  B  B  of  the  longitudinal  bars  of 
angle  steel,  the  height  of  the  vertical 
Hange  of  the  angle  section  decreasing 
toward  the  ends,  in  proportion  to  the 
^rrains  upon  the  bars.  The  end  cross 
pieces  C  C  oi  the  frame  are  of  angle  steel. 
The  frame  further  comprises  a  trussed 
i:r<j?s  bar  D,  and  a  false  frame  for  carrying 
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to  well  merit  a  detailed  description.  The 
cars  are  made  in  two  sizes,  a  four  cylinder, 
i6  horse  power,  and  a  two  cylinder,  9 
horse  power  size.  Both  machines  have 
cylinders  of  the  same  size,  but  the  two 
cylinder  motor  is  speeded  up  a  little  high- 
er, which  accounts  for  its  being  rated  at  g 
instead  of  8  horse  power.  The  change 
gear,  gear  frame,  etc.,  are  exactly  the  same 
in  the  two  cars,  except  as  regards  dimen- 
sions, and  only  the  four  cylinder  vehicle 
will  be  described  here. 

THE  RUNNING   GEAR. 

The  running  gear  frame  is  a  special  pat- 
ented construction,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2 
herewith.  The  main  frame  consists  of  a 
single  rectangular  piece  made  out  of 
several  pieces  of  angle  and  chan- 
nel steel  by  the  electric  welding  process. 


the  engine  and  gear  case,  composed  of  the 
transverse  angle  steel  bar  £  and  the  two 
longitudinal  angle  steel  pieces  F  F. 

The  frame  is  supported  on  the  axles 
through  four  long  semi-elliptic  springs, 
insuring  easy  riding.  The  axles  arc  solid 
forgings.  The  vehicle  has  a  wheel  base  of 
medium  length — 84  inches — and  a  standard 
tread.  The  wheels  arc  of  the  wood  artil- 
lery type,  of  32  inches  diameter,  with  3^ 
inch  detachable  tires.  The  wheel  hearings 
are  plain,  the  axle  spindles  being  hardened 
and  ground,  and  the  wheel  hubs  provided 
with  special  means  of  lubrication.  The 
hub  is  provided  with  a  cap  at  its  outer  cnd» 
and  the  space  between  this  cap  and  the 
axle  spindle  end  can  be  filled  with  oil 
through  an  opening  in  the  cap.  Spiral 
grooves  are  cut  in  the  bearing  surface  of 


Fig.  a. 
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the  axle,  and  the  oil  finds  its  way  through 
tliese  grooves  to  all  parts  of  the  axle 
bearing. 

THE  £KG]K£. 

The  engine  is  a  four  cylinder,  vertii 
one  of  4  inches  bore  and  5  inches  stroke. 
It  15  rated  at  16  brake  horse  power  at  900 
rcvoluiions  per  minute.  A  vertical  section 
through  one  oi  the  cylinders  is  shown  m 
Fig-  3.  a  photographic  end  view  of  the  en- 
gine m  Fig.  4,  and  side  view  from  the 
valve  chamber  side  in  Fig.  S-  The  cylin- 
ders are  cast  in  pairs,  and  integral  with 
their  heads  and  valve  boxes.  .•Ml  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  oi  the  burning  gases  are 
surrounded  by  the  water  jacket.  The 
compression  is  carried  ai  75  pounds  gauge 
or  90  pounds  absolute.  The  exhaust  and 
intake  vaKc  are  arranged  in  line  with  each 
other  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  lat- 
ter valve  being  automatic  or  operated  by 
suction.  The  admission  valves  have  a  fiat 
^eat,  while  the  intake  valves  have  a  con- 
ical seat  of  45  degrees.  The  crank  cham- 
ber of  the  engine  is  made  in  two  halves, 
with  a  horizontal  joint  through  the  centre 
oi  the  crank  shaft  bearings.  The  upper 
half  is  oi  bronze  and  the  lower  half  of 
aluminum.  The  cranfc  case  forms  two 
nearly  spherical  chambers,  one  for  each 
pair  of  cylinders,  and  the  crank  shaft  rests 
in  three  bearings,  one  bearing  at  either  end 
'  and  one  between  the  two  crank  chambers, 
The  crank  is  in  one  piece  composed  of  two 
so  called  "double  throw"  parts,  one  located 
in  each  of  the  crank  chambers,  with  a 
bearing  journal  between  these  two  parts. 
The  cam  shaft  is  driven  by  spur  gears, 
which  are  located  outside  the  crank  cham- 
bers and  enclosed  in  separate  casings. 

The  engine  is  lubricate^  on  the  splash 
system.  An  oil  reservoir  is  arranged  at 
the  side  of  one  pair  of  the  cylinders,  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  latter.  A  pipe 
leads  from  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  leading 
to  each  of  the  crank  chambers.  A  shut-off 
valve  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
piping,  where  all  the  oil  flows  through  a 
single  tube,  and  a  sight  feed  (Fig.  4  on 
the  left)  is  located  in  each  of  the  two 
branches.  Standpipes  or  overflow  pipes 
extend  into  the  crank  chambers  from  the 
bottom  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  desi 
to  carry  the  oil  in  the  case,  and  thi 
pipes  are  provided  with  cocks  at  th< 
lower  ends,  as  plainly  seen  in  Figs.  4  am 
5.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  groove  is  cut 
around  the  cylinder  on  the  inside,  a  coupir 
of  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylia^ 
ders.  and  that  a  return  passage  is  provi 
from  this  groove  4f»  the  crank  chamber 
means  of  the  pipe.  This  arrangemi 
ser\'es  to  prevent  an  excess  of  oil  gettii 
into  the  cylinder. 

The  cam  shaft  is  located  in  a  spi 
chamber  adjoining  the  crank  chamb 
the  engine  in  this  respect  resembling  t] 
Panhard  engine.  The  push  rods  for  tl 
exhaust  valves  are  provided  with  cam  roll- 
ers, and  guides  for  keeping  them  from 
tu**ning  in  their  bronze  bushed  bearings. 
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At  their  upper  ends  the  push  rods  carry 
fin  adjustable  head.  A  small  feature  of 
some  originality  is  a  lug  (L.  Fig.  4)  on 
f,-)ch  cylincf^r,  right  upp»site  the  exhaust 
valve  stem,  by  means  ol  which  and  a 
special  tool  provided  the  exhaust  valve 
can  be  readily  lifted  if  it  should  have  be- 
come gummed  in  its  seat  or  the  stem  stuck 
in  the  guides. 

The  upper  part  of  the  crank  case  is  cast 
with  t^o  hmK  brackets,  by  which  the  en- 
gine is  supported  on  the  false  frame. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  mani- 
llold  casting,  by  which  the  various  exhaust 
alves  communicate  with  the  single  cx- 
'kust  pipe.  This  manifold  connection 
s  parallel  with  the  crank  shaft,  and  is 
St  with  a  number  ol  external  flanges, 
ih  longitudinal  and  circumferential.  By 
tans  of  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  a  chamber 
formed  between  some  of  these  tlangcs 
,d  the  wall  of  the  manifold  itself,  through 
which  some  of  the  air  for  the  carburetor  is 
drawn,  causing  it  to  be  heated. 


TMTAKE   VALVE   CAPS. 

One  of  the  most  original  features  nf  the 
engine    is    the    construction    of   the    intake 

lire  housing,  which  i^  illustrated  by  Fig. 
6.  The  seat  A  of  each  intake  valve  is 
made  dome  shaped,  but  open  at  the  top 
and  provided  with  an  external  circumfer- 
ential t!ange  which  fits  mto  a  countcrbore 
on  the  top  side  of  the  valve  chamber.  This 
**3t.  as  usual,  is  provided  with  a  central 
guide  for  the  valve  stem  supported  by  a 
three  arm  spider.  The  hollow  connec- 
|1ioo  piece  B  is  solidly  bolted  down  to  the 
rilve  chamber  by  means  of  the  studs  C  C 
and  nuts  thereon.  The  open  ends  of  this 
conneetion  piece  are  located  l>ctween  the 
npen  eiids  of  the  valve  dnmcs  and  on  nn 
exact  level  with  the  latter.  Communica- 
tion between  the  connection  piece  and  the 
\alvc  dome  is  established  by  means  of  caps 
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Fig.  6. 


or  hollow  yokes  D  D.  To  remove  the 
valves  it  is.  of  course,  only  necessary  to 
take  the  nut  off  one  of  the  studs,  when  the 
cap  D  and  then  the  valve  seat  with  the 
valve  may  be  taken  out. 

TRE  CARBl^RETOR. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  float  feed  spray- 
ing lype  and  presents  no  particular  nov- 
elty. It  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  7.  The  cham- 
ber at  the  right  in  the  cut  is  the  float  cham- 
ber. On  top  of  this  chamber  is  seen  a 
button  for  starting  the  carburetor,  and  be- 
low a  drain  cock  and  plug  for  cleaning  otit 
any  impurities  that  may  collect  there.  The 
mixing  chamber  is  provided  with  two  lat- 
■eral  openings,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  one  being  for  the  admission  nf  air  and 
the  upper  one  for  the  passage  of  the  gas  to 
the  engine.  Within  the  upper  part  of  the 
mixing  chamber  is  placed  an  inverted  cup 
with  an  opening  in  the  wall,  to  form  with 
the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber  a 
register  throttle  valve.  The  throttle  is  con- 
trolled both  by  hand  and  by  a  centrifugal 
governor,  ns  the  connection  rods  on  the 
illustration  indicate.  The  carburetor  draws 
in  both  hot  and  cold  air.  the  hot  air  being 
drawn  around  the  exhaust  pipe,  as  already 
explained,  and  being  incapable  of  regula- 
tion, white  the  cold  air  is  taken  in  through 
an  opening  on  the  dashboard,  controlled 
by  a  register  valve,  directly  in  front  of  the 
operator. 

THE  IGNITION    SYSTEM. 

The   ignition   is   by  jump   spark,   and   a 


Fig.  7- 


siudy  of  the  various  parts  making  up  the 
system  conveys  ihe  impression  that  much 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  working  out 
its  details.  The  spark  plug,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  8,  is  of  Mr.  Riker's  own  design.  It 
comprises  a  central  terminal  A  in  the  form 
of  a  bolt,  which  by  means  of  the  capped 
nut  B  is  clamped  in  the  porcelain  insulat- 
ing core  C,  asbestos  packing  being  insert- 
ed under  the  nut  and  bolt  head.  The  por- 
celain core  is  clamped  in  a  metal  housing 
D,  by  means  of  a  follower  E,  and  a  cap  F» 
suitable  packing  being  also  used  between 
the  metal  parts  oi  the  housing  and  the 
porcelain.  The  spark  terminals  are  formed 
by  two  short  platinum  wires,  one  fastened 
in  the  head  of  the  bolt  A  and  one  into  the 
threaded  part  of  the  metal  housing.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  plug  is  the  thin  annular 
space  between  the  porcelain  and  metal 
housing,  and  it  is  claimed  that  as  the  gase- 
ous contents  of  the  cylinder  are  alternately 
compressed  and  expanded  a  vortex  motion 
is  formed  at  the  opening  of  this  aimular 
space,  which  efficiently  disposes  of  all  car- 
bon deposits  from  oil  on  the  plug,  and 
prevents  the  plug  from  short  circuiting. 

The  connections  from  the  spark  coil  to 
the  plugs  are  made  by  extremely  heavily 
insulated  stranded  cables,  and  by  a  short 
piece  of  brass  chain — the  latter  a  new  fea- 
ture which  likely  will  be  extensively 
copied.  This  chain  takes  up  the  vibration 
of  the  machine,  and  the  objection  that 
might  be  made,  that  some  of  ihc  links 
might  be  thrown  out  of  contact  by  the  vi- 
bration just  at  the  moment  when  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  them,  docs  not  hold, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  high  tension 
current  will  easily  bridge  any  small  gap 
that  may  be  formed  in  this  way. 

Four  separate  coils  with  a  magnetic 
buzzer  each  are  used,  and  these  arc  put  up 
m  a  hardwood  box.  which  is  attached  to  the 
dash  board  on  the  rear  side,  with  ha"d 
rubber  insulating  feet.  The  current  for  ig- 
nition is  supplied  by  a  storage  battery  in 
starting,  and  by  a  dynamo  (D  in  Fig.  5) 
in  norma]  operation,  A  double  two  cell 
storage  battery  is  carried  in  a  box  on  one 
of  the  carriage  steps.  One  battery  is  con- 
nected up  for  action,  while  the  other  one 
is  entirely  disconnected.  Each  of.  the  bat- 
teries is  claimed  to  be  of  suflficient  capacity 
to  supply  the  current  for  ignition  for  i.ooo 
miles  on  one  charge.  The  dynamo  is  au- 
tomatically cut  into  circuit  at  a  little  be- 
low normal  engine  speed,  and  charges  the 


storage  battery  in  circuit  at  the  same  time 
that  it  supplies  current  for  the  igniter. 

In  Fig.  5  the  case  marked  G  incloses  the 
cam  shaft  gear  and  the  centrifugal  govern- 
or. Right  in  front  of  this  box  will  be 
seen,  arranged  on  ll»e  cam  shaft,  the  com- 
mutator or  circuit  breaker — i.  e.,  the  device 
by  which  the  current  from  the  dynamo  or 
battery  is  successively  led  into  the  four 
separate  coils,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
period  of  the  spark,  with  relation  to  the 
engine  cycle,  can  be  varied.  The  centrifu- 
gal gitvernor  acts  both  on  the  igniter  and 
the  gas  throttle,  the  connection  to  the 
throttle  being  shown  by  11  in  Fig.  5.  The 
details  01  the  governor  and  the  commuta- 
tor are  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10.  Fig.  9 
is  a  plan  view  of  the  cam  shaft  gear  and  01 
the  governor  located  within  this  gear,  and 
Fig.  10  is  a  section  through  the  cam  shaft 
gear,  governor  and  commutator.  ^ 

THE   GOVERNOR.  ^ 

Referring  to  these  two  figures  A  is  the 
time  shaft  pinion  on  the  engine  crank 
shaft;  B  the  gear  on  the  cam  shaft,  which 
has,  of  course,  twice  as  many  teeth  as  the 
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pinion;  C  a  small  diameter  gear  in  mcst*  I 
with  B,  which  drives  the  dynamo  and  the  j 
circulaiing  pump  The  dynamo  and  cir-^ 
culatiiig  pnmp  arc  driven  at  about  two 
and  one-half  times  the  speed  of  the  engine 
Two  lever  arms  D  D  are  pivoted  to  lugsJ 
projecting  inwardly  from  the  rim  of  th«J 
gear  wheel  B  at  diametrically  oppo&itti 
ends.  These  lever  arms  at  a  certain  partj 
of  their  length  carrv  the  governor  balll 
E  E. 

The  outer  ends  of  these  lever  arms  an 
drawn  toward  the  centre  of  the  gear 
coiled  springs  F  F.  the  fixed  ends  of  whici 
are  attached  to  the  lugs  to  which  the  lev 
arms  are  pivoted,  Tlie  movable  ends 
the  lever  arms  also  connect  by  links  G  G 
to  a  double  armed  bracket  H  loosely 
tnounted  upon  the  cam  shaft.  When  the 
gear  turns  at  a  considerable  speed,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  causes  the  balls  to  fly  out- 
ward and  the  springs  to  extend,  as  indi- 
cated    by    dotted     lines,    and    this 
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causes    the     double   armed   bracket   H    to 
slightly    rotate    around     its     shaft.      This 
double  armed  bracket  is  fastened  upon  a 
ikcvt  on  the  cam  shaft,  which  at  its  oppo- 
site end  carries  the  commutator  wheel  L. 
The  bracket  is  also  connected  by  lateral 
studs  M  M  extending  through  the  gear  B 
lo  a  grooved  collar  N.  the  hub  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  spiral  slot,  as  shown  at  O. 
in   which   works  a   pin   P   fastened  into   a 
fixed  collar  on  the  shaft.    With  the  grooved 
collar  engages  a  shifting  fork,  which  by 
suitable  mechanism  is  connected  to  a  levet 
on  the  dashboard  convenient  to  the  oper 
ator     Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  stan 
the  motor,  this  lever  is  moved  through  a 
certain  angle,  which  shifts  the  grooved  col- 
lar backward  on  the  shaft  to  the  position 
indicated    by    dotted    lines,  and,  owing    lo 
'  ihe    pin     and    spiral    groove,  causes    the 
grttovcd     collar,    double     armed     bracket, 
sleeve  and    commutator   wheel   to   slightly 
rolalc  on  the  cam  shaft,  thereby  causing 
Ignition   to    occur  late.     When   the   motor 
has  attained  speed,  the  ignition  lever  on  the 
dashboard  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
position  by  a  kick  of  the  foot,  and  the  igni- 
bon  IS  then  solely  under  the  control  of  the 
centrifugal  governor. 

A  separate  connecting  mechanism  leads 
trora  the  shifting  lever  to  the  carburetor, 
thus  placing  the  carburetor  throttle  under 
the  control  of  the  centrifugal  governor.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  ignition 
j«er  on  the  dashboard  is  also  connected  to 
the  valve  on  the  engine  lubricator,  so  tliat 
lubrication  begins  as  soon  as  the  <park  is 
set  back  for  starting  the  engine. 

The  commutator  is  best  seen  in  Fig.  4. 
ft  consists  of  a  disk  of  insulating  mater{;i] 
fastened  upon  the  sleeve  of  the  double  armed 
bracket.  A  metal  segment  is  fastened  to 
the  periphery  of  this  disk.  Four  sheet 
uirtal  contact  brushes  bear  upon  the  pe- 
riphery of  thi'i  di^k  at  equal  distances,  the 
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Fig.  9. 
brushes  being  supported  by  studs  clamped 
into  the  casing  of  the  commutator  wheel 
by  means  of  insulating  washers  and  bush- 
ings. The  electrical  connections  arc  made 
by  means  of  clamp  screws  at  the  back  of 
the  casing.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  if 
the  commutator  disk  is  slightly  rotated 
around  the  cam  shaft,  cither  by  hand  or 
by  the  centrifugal  governor,  the  spark  will 
occur  at  a  different  period  with  the  rcla- 
tion  to  the  cycle  of  the  engine.  The  whole 
mechanism  is  enclosed,  as  best  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

THE    WATER    CIRCULATION    SYSTEM. 

Scvon   gallons   of  water  are  carried   \ux 
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Fig    10. 

cooling  the  engine  in  a  tank  just  in  front 
of  the  dashboard,  placed  high  enough  to 
allow  of  thermosiphon  circulation  in  case 
the  pump  should  fail  for  any  reason.  The 
lieat  of  the  cooling  water  is  disposed  of  by 
means  of  a  single  coil  radiator  in  front, 
comprising  eighteen  tubes.  6  inches  in 
height  and  j  inches  in  width.  A  circulation 
indicator  interposed  in  the  cooling  system 
is  attached  to  the  dashboard.  The  gaso- 
line tank  has  a  capacity  of  15  gallons  and 
is  arranged  under  the  from  seat,  and  both 
tanks  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper. 
(To   be  continued-) 


The  TerwilUger  SteAtn  Carriage. 

The   elevation  and   plan  of   a   steam   car- 
riage shown  herewith  relate  to  a  machine 


Elevation  op  Terwilligbs's  Steak  Carriace. 
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recently  built  by  Wm,  H.  Terwilliger  & 
Co.»  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

The  carnage  has  a  72  inch  wheel  base, 
56  inch  gauge,  j8  inch  wire  wheels  and  3 
mch  G  &  J  pneumatic  tires.  The  running 
gear  is  tubular,  the  rt.'ar  axle  tubes  being 
oi  ly^  inches  diameter  and  No.  8  gauge, 
the  jront  axle  1^  inches  by  No.  8  gauge, 
and  the  reaches  i|^  inches  by  No.  8  gauge. 
The  front  axle  is  provided  with  the  regular 
Standard  drop  lorged  steering  knuckles 
and  axle  ends.  The  drive  is  chatnless,  and 
the  dit^erential  gear  located  at  the  centre 
oi  the  rear  axle  is  oi  the  spur  type.  The 
body  is  supported  by  34  inch  full  elliptic 
springs  at  the  rear  and  a  transverse,  in- 
verted elliplic  spring  in  front.  Wheel 
steering  is  fitted,  and  provisions  are  made 
for  varying  the  inclination  of  the  steering 
post  to  facilitate  ingress  to  the  vehicle. 

The  vehicle  has  an  [8  inch  steel  lire  tube 
boiler,  which  is  16  inches  high,  and  has 
one-half  inch  lubes,  the  total  healing  sur- 
face being  65  square  feet.  A  Woodward 
burner  is  used,  and  a  Kelly  generator  is 
fitted,  which  is  plainly  seen  in  the  drawing 
showing  the  elevation  of  the  carriage.  The 
latter  is  controlled  from  the  seat  by  means 
of  a  star  wheel  at  the  end  of  a  sectional 
shaft,  comprising  a  number  of  universal 
joints.  The  water  capacity  is  41  gallons, 
and  the  gasoline  capacity  10  gallons. 

The  steam  engine  is  of  the  regular  twin 
cylinder  marine  type,  with  Stevenson  link 
reversing  gear.  The  cylinders  are  3}4 
inches  diameter  by  4  inches  stroke.  All 
the  working  parts  of  the  engine  are  en- 
closed in  a  dust  proof  casing,  and  run  in 
a  bath  of  oil.     The  crank  shaft  of  the  en 
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gtne  is  of  steel,  hardened  and  ground,  and 
runs  in  phosphor  bronze  bearings.  The 
engine  gears  directly  to  the  diiTerL'iitial  on 
tne  rear  axle  by  means  oi  a  spur  pinion 
and  gear.  The  crank  end  ol  the  engine  is 
pivuiaily  supported  fruni  the  rear  axie,  and 
the  cylinder  end  of  the  engine  is  connect- 
ed to  the  boiler  by  a  ball  and  socket 
ground  joint.  The  steam  pa:tses  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  to  a  seven-eighths  inch 
copper  lube  through  the  fire  box  and  ball 
joint  into  the  steam  chest  of  the  cngiiit. 
I  he  throttle  valve  is  of  the  ordinary  last 
opening  coarse  screw  variety,  iind  is  op- 
erated by  a  curved  rack.  The  throtile  is 
operated  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  hand 
lever,  and  the  reverse  is  controlled  by 
means  of  a  pedal,  the  links  being  auto- 
matically held  in  the  forward  position  by 
means  oi  a  strong  string. 

The  main  water  pump  is  operated  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  differential  gear,  and  runs 
therefore  at  an  abnormally  slow  speed;  its 
gear  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  engine 
case.  A  hand  pump  and  a  steam  pump 
are  also  provided.  The  cylinders  arc  lu- 
bricated by  a  Manzcl  oil  pump,  which  is 
driven  from  the  water  pump.  The  car- 
riage is  also  provided  with  a  combined 
mul^cr  and  feed  water  heater,  an  ejector 
for  filling  the  water  tank  and  a  fusible 
plug  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
column.  The  latter  can  be  renewed  alter 
closing  two  valves  in  the  water  column. 
The  Steam  and  air  gauges  are  combined 
in  a  single  instrument  on  the  duplex  prin- 
ciple, and  are  located  below  the  inclined 
footboard,  so  the  dial  plate  comes  even 
with  the  upper  surface  of  this  board.     Min- 


iature electric   lights   aie    provided 
luminate   the   water  glass    and  the 
and  air  gauge  at  night,  and  a  hand 
is  filled  to  the  water  gauge  in  additj 
the  automatic  check  valves. 

A   feature  of  some  originality  i£ 
brake  acting  on  the  rear  wheels 
prises  double   bands,   which   are   op 
from  a  single  air  cylinder. 


It 


Williams  5park  Coils. 

E.  ^.  Williams,  of  Syracuse,  N.  M 
recently  increased  his  facilities  ti 
manufacture  of  spark  coils,  and  i 
turning  out  a  coil  with  contact  po 
platinum-iridium,  instead  of  plain  ph 
.\  plate  is  placed  under  the  rocker, 
is  said  to  greatly  facilitate  adjusi 
The  binding  posts  arc  fixed  so  they 
turn  around  and  the  coils  are  woua 
silk  covered  wire. 


A  special  road  is  being  built  fn 
\rc  dc  Triomphc,  in  Paris,  to  Cn 
Noailles,  which  will  have  special 
for  cycles,  horse  drawn  vehicles  an 
mobiles  and  foot  paths  for  pcdestrij 
is  to  be  40  yards  wide  and  the  total 
will  be  a  little  over  11  miles. 

The  following  figures  represei 
shrinkages  of  castings  of  diiTcreni 
Zinc.  .3125  inch  per  foot  ::^  2.60  pe: 
lead,  .3125  inch  per  foot  =  2,60  pej 
aluminum.  .2031  inch  per  foot  ^  I 
cent.;  copper.  .1875  inch  per  f oot  = 
cent.;  brass.  .1580  inch  per  foot  =  1 
cent.;  iron  pipes,  .1250  inch  per 
1.04  per  cent. 
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Gasoline   Touring   Car. 

npanying     phuiograpli     illus- 
touring   car  manufactured 
ton   Machine  Company,  of  Bcv- 

fhich  was  first  brought  to  pub- 
the  recent  Madison  Square 
ovir.  The  machine  has  a  tonncau 
lour  cylindered,  upright  engine 
nder  a  bonnet,  which  causes  il 
c  in  outward  appearance  lead- 
{  toreign  construction. 
'  cylinders  of  the  motor  arc  all 
bte  und  bohed  to  a  common 
The  cyhndcr  bore  is  4  inches 
roke  434  inches,  and  at  a  speed 
ilutions  per  minute  the  motor  i^ 
develop  16  hor^e  power  at  the 
le  crank  shaft  has  five  separate 
nd  is  therefore  well  supported. 
n  carburetor  is  used.  The  en- 
ipped  with  jump  spark  ignition. 
be  ^Ttricd  as  to  time  by  means 
lever  on  the  steering  wheel  col- 
gasoline  tank  holds  12  gallons 
'aier  tank  20  gallons,  and  for 
r  water  a  76  foot  radiating  coil 
;ubing  and  with  fluted  coppered 
t  by  the  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe 
■  used,  the  coil  being  located 
Tne  engine  and  entering  the  for- 
t{  the  hood. 

■Biission  gear  is  of  the  sun  and 
l^f  ilie  regular  well  known  Up- 
,  and  gives  two  forward  speeds 
;ver5c.  On  the  high  gear  the 
,r  is.  of  ccturse.  entirely  cvit  out. 
eduction  from  engine  to  rear 
hen  in  the  ratio  of  7j4  to  I.  It 
■n  from  the  illustration  that  the 
[-•quipped  with  a  transverse  dif- 
ait  and  separate  chain  iransmls- 
n  of  the  roar  wheels, 
ne  is  constructed  of  y/i  inch 
SL  rounded  at  each  corner,  with 
nncl  or  anf?le  steel,  all  ioini'^ 
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being  hot  riveted.  The  wheel  base  is  go 
inches  and  the  tread  57  inches,  and  the  ve- 
hicle is  equipped  with  .32  inch  wood  artil- 
lery wheels  and  4  inch  clincher  tires.  The 
rear  wheels  arc  equipped  with  brake  drums 
integral  with  the  transmission  sprockets. 
and  the  brakes  acting  on  these  drums  are 
said  to  be  double  acting  and  are  operated 
by  means  of  a  foot  lever. 

The  vehicle  has  inclined  wheel  steering, 
which,  together  with  the  power  control 
levers,  may  be  located  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  vehicle.  The  controlling  de- 
vices comprrsc  two  levers,  one  to  engage 
the  motor  and  transmission  and  one  for 
obtaining  the  high  speed:  and  two  pedals, 
one  for  the  low  speed  and  one  for  the  re- 
verse.    The  weight  is  2.4QO  pounds. 


Washington,   D.   C.    will    hold    its    third 
annunl  automobile  show   M.Trch   2^  to  28. 


The  Flint  RoaJster, 

The  Flint  Automobile  Company  exhibit 
al  Chicago  one  of  their  new  Toad^tcrs. 
This  machine  is  of  8  brake  horse  power, 
equipped  with  single  cylinder  four  cycle 
engine,  SJ4x6  inches.  The  carburetor  is 
of  their  own  design,  and  delivers,  it  is 
claimed,  a  mixture  which  is  so  nearly  per- 
fect that  there  is  practically  no  odor  what- 
ever to  the  exhaust.  The  wheel  base  is  6 
feet,  with  standard  track.  Equipments  arc 
artillerj'  wheels,  with  3  inch  Diamond  tires, 
angle  iron  frame  2Vjix^^  inches,  mounted  on 
three-quarter  elliptic  springs.  .\  valuable 
feature  is  tliat  there  is  a  large  hood  which 
is  left  entirely  vacant  for  storage.  The 
seat  is  43  inches  wide,  upholstered  in  the 
best  black  leather,  and  accommodates  very 
comfortably  three  people.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  two  .speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse, and  is  capable  of  traveling  from  6 
to   .^o   miles   per   hour. 
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».COAWUNICATIONS,. 

Automobile   on  Runners. 

Editor  HoRSEJL£SS  Age: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  my 
aulomobile  equipped  with  sleigh  runners; 
!  have  u^ed  it  thus  all  winter,  and  since  it 
has  an  air  cooled  cylinder  have  been  able 
to  run  it  in  the  coldest  weather  with  per- 
fect satisfaction.  The  runners  are  detach- 
able and  are   ^o   easy  of   adjustment   th  i*. 


How  to  it  by  gravity.  Ihe  supply  pipe  of 
the  pump  should  be  large,  at  least  double 
(he  size  of  the  outlet.  From  the  pump  the 
water  should  be  forced  through  the  engine 
jacket,  entering  at  the  lowest  and  leaving 
at  the  highest  point,  then  through  the  radi^ 
.itor  and  finally  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  This  will  prevent  any  steam  getting 
into  the  tank. 

There  arc  many  who  run  the  water  di- 
rectly from  the  engine  mto  the  tank.  This 
leads  the  hot  water,  which  is  perhaps 
steaming,  into  the  tank  where  the  steam  or 
vapor  escapes  through  the  overflow  pipe, 
and  causes  it  to  be  wasted  rapidly.  It 
>hould  pass  through  the  radiator  before  it 


At'ToMOBiLE  ON  Runners. 


they  can  be  attached  or  detached  without 
difficulty.  Geo.  A.  Lewis. 


fi, 


An  Improved  System  of  Water 
Circulation, 

Canton.  Ohio.  February  lo. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

As  manufacturers  of  radiators  we  know 
by  experience  and  from  letters  of  manufac- 
turers that  some  engines  require  floubic 
the  radiating  surface  per  horse  power  than 
others  do.  J  have  noticed  what  C.  Will 
Travis  says  on  the  subject  on  page  194  of 
your  issue  of  February  4.  and  think  that 
many  would  do  well  lo  read  it.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  show  the  best  way  of 
piping  the  circulating  water,  but  contents 
himself  with  showing  up  some  dcfecti%e 
ways. 

Vehicles  are  found  piped  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  It  is  certainly  not  advisable 
to  put  a  tank  of  water  to  be  cooled  or  lo 
he  kept  cool  on  top  of  a  hot  stove  or  an 
engine  cylinder.  Put  the  tank  at  any 
other  place,  preferably  a  cool  place,  and 
take  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
first  through  the  pump,  which  must  be  lo- 
cated  so   that   the    water   in    the   tank    will 


goes  into  the  tank,  if  it  goes  into  the  tank 
at  all. 

The  very  best  system  I  know  of  does  not 
send  any  of  the  water  in  the  circulating 
system  through  the  tank  at  all.  The  lank 
is  only  used  to  supply  what  is  wasted  or 
leaks  out  of  the  circulating  system,  and  .0 
accomplish  this  object  the  supply  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  tank  to  the  circulating  system 
just  in  front  of  the  pump  contains  a  check 
valve,  this  valve  allowing  water  to  pass  into 
(he  circulating  system  but  not  to  return  to 
the  tank,  except  through  a  safety  or  pres- 
sure valve  located  between  the  engine  and 
tank.  No  water  will  pass  through  this 
safety  valve  except  when  steam  is  formed 
and  the  pressure  of  the  circulating  system 
is  increased  to  a  point  determined  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  safety  valve.  The  water 
in  the  tank  not  being  in  communicalion 
with  the  circulating  system,  is  cool,  and  at 
once  condenses  any  steam  passing  into  it, 
while  new  cold  water  Hows  from  the  tank 
into  the  circulating  system  and  the  normal 
condition  is  at  once  restored, 

With  this  method  2  gallons  of  water  m 
the  circulating  system  and  2  gallons  in  the 
tank  will  keep  a  6  horse  power  engine  cool 


I'll  the  hottest  days.  I  have  made  fas 
'  f  60  to  75  miles  over  country  road^ 
out  the  water  ever  going  above  17^ 
did  not  waste  more  than  1  quart  ^ 
whole  trip.  I  pump  4  gallons  a  i 
through  the  engine  and  radiator.  ' 
There  is  only  one  manufacturer  0 
that  I  know  of  using  this  system,  and 
surprised  that  others  do  not  "catch  1 
E  A.  v/m 


Too  Rapid   Depreciation. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  imagine  that  I  have  hit  ui>on  on 
son    why    many   owners    want    to  gt 
machines  each  season,  for  I  hav^  beeil 
ing  aroimd  the  market  alter  a. decent 
ing  car  at  a  moderate  figure.     I   havt 
some    and    been    told    of    many — "al 
new,"  to  quote  the  owners.     Those  I 
seen  have  been  in  sad  state  when   tb 
chinery  was  examined.     One  carriagi 
was   bought  in   September.  1902,   an4 
•  inly  on  short   runs,  needed  complete 
hauling,    with    numerous    new    parts, 
probably  a  mileage  of  not  over  i.ooo' 
it   .anything  could  be   judged  by   the 
which  did  not  show  evidence  of  wear, 
small  use  given  the  carriage  had  wo 
steering  gear  so  that  holes  in  the  c< 
ing    rods    were    badly    torn,    and    lh< 
wobbled   aroimd    sadly-    The   brak) 
worn  out,  the  engine  rattled,  gears  * 
of  line  and  sung  an  old  song  out 
Wire  coverings  were  soaked  with  oi| 
ings  li'aked,  and  there  was  a  general 
decay — all    except    the    varnish    and 
>tery.     Those    parts    looked    almost 
new" — and   maybe  the   owner   had   tb 
side  appearance  m  mind  when  he  &p 
the  condition  of  the  machine.     I  col 
that  the  machine  had  been  given  littt 
and   yet   its   vitals   were   severely    s' 
The  owner  said  he  had  ordered  a  i 
riage,  although  be  "had  never  been 
with  the  old  one." 

When  a  $2,000  or  $3,000  machine 
be  put  together  well  enough  to  siani 
a  season's  wear  without  showing  Ihe 
all  over,  there  is  something  wrong 
methods  of  builders.  Take,  for  ii 
carriages  drawn  by  horses  in  com] 
1  have  a  spider  phaeton  for  two  hor 
I  bought  ten  ycar^  ago.  and  it  still 
original  rubber  tires  on  the  rear 
The  carriage  is  in  excellent  cond 
Horses  I  bought  ten  years  ago  are 
to  trot  around,  and  they  are  in  style,  | 

It  seems  singular  that  even  ihe  mq 
tute  builders  of  automobiles  cannot  sa 
they  mtist  try  and  build  carriages  th^ 
in  a  measure,  be  as  reliable  and  end 
as  an  outfit  made  up  of  horses  and  i 
ri.ige  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  at 
automobile  should  go  out  of  fashioi 
year,  when  a  $600  horse  drawn  carri 
kcei>  in   style  ten  or  twelve  years. 

I  have  purchased  3  great  deal  of 
cry  during  the  past  twenty-five  yeai 
I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  it  depn 
to  such   nn   extent   as  do  the   few 
valves  and  other  bits  of  iron  in  an  a 
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Ffbnuiy  i8,  1903 

biJe.  I  know  of  an  automobile  that  cost 
$1,300  in  1900,  and  it  would  not  bring  over 
I250  now.  because  it  isn't  worth  any  more, 
for  it  i$  worn  out  with  what  Itttle  use  it 
could  give  its  owner.  Judging  from  what 
I  have  observed  in  the  second  hand  market, 
ibc  later  carriages  are  not  built  much  bet- 
ter. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  au- 
tomobiles, and  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
pn^ess  of  events.  However,  some  good 
things  may  have  escaped  me.  I  £  they 
fia\cn't  I  sec  that  wc  folks  who  have  been 
king  for  a  carriage  that  will  displant  the 
horse  mubt  keep  on  peering  into  the  future. 
Meantime  wc  will  use  the  automobiles  when 
ihc  roads  and  weather  permit  and  the 
cquines  at   other   periods. 

Robin  Damon. 


A  *•  Home  Hade  "  Gasoline  Carriage. 

W  ATi-oKU.  Ont..  February  7. 
Editor  HoRSCt^ss  Ace: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
journal.  T  thought  I  would  pivc  you  a  de- 
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it  at  about  800  revolutions  per  minute.  I 
do  not  know  what  horse  power  it  is.  but 
t  do  know  that  I  can  carry  three  passengers 
up  any  hill  in  this  country  on  the  road.  It 
will  carry  two  passengers  up  a  15  per  cent, 
grade  on  the  high  speed.  It  will  run  all 
the  way  from  5  to  20  miles  an  hour  and 
weighs  with  supplies  750  pounds.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  platform  springs  which  need  no 
radius  rods  and  which  allow  the  body  to 
be  set  very  close  to  the  ground.  The  floor 
is  only  20  inches  high,  still  the  vehicle  has 
30  inch  wood  wheels  and  ij^  inch  hard 
rubber  tires,  which  have  given  great  satis- 
faction, especially  on  slippery  clay  roads. 
The  carburetor  is  a  simple  spraying  type 
with  float  of  my  own  design.  The  oiler  is 
-imply  a  small  tin  can  connected  by  a  small 
ball  valve  and  a  needle  valve,  and  the  en- 
gine is  always  oiled  properly.  The  trans- 
mission is  by  two  bells  (two  speeds  ahead 
and  no  reverse)  running  from  the  engine 
to  a  short  countershaft  which  carries  the 
difiFercntial  inside  the  two  pulleys;  .then  by 
two  chains  to  the  rear  axle,  which  is  of  1V3 
inch  solid  steel  in  one  piece,  with  a  sleeve 


37^ 

hood.  The  body  is  separate  from  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  water  cooler  differs  from  most  other 
coolers,  consisting  simply  of  eighty  ihrce- 
<iuarter  inch  brass  tubes  8  inches  long  set 
(in  end,  with  each  end  opening  into  a 
header.  Three  gallons  of  water  is  all  it  will 
hold.  It  has  forced  circulation  (no  pump 
being  used),  a  feature  that  I  do  not  desire 
lo  disclose  at  present. 

I  have, run  the  machine  50  miles  at  a 
time;  one  time  especially  I  went  up  and 
down  twelve  large  hills.  It  only  took  three 
pints  of  water  to  fill  the  cooler  and  most  of 
That  ran  out.  as  you  can  readily  see  that 
when  going  down  hill  t)ic  water  in  the  en- 
gine is  higher  than  the  cooler,  but  I  can 
easily  remedy  that  little  fault.  The  ma- 
chine was  never  towed  home  yet  by  a  hay 
motor.  It  always  comes  home  as  fast  as  it 
goes  away,  but  they  say,  "Oh,  yes!  you 
made  it;  you  understand  it."  Yes,  but 
everybody  that  owns  an  automobile  should 
understand  h\s  machine. 

It  would  fill  a  book  if  I  were  to  relate 
the  fun  I  have  had  with  people  on  the  road 


Maxwell's  Gasoline  Carriage. 


^1  scripuon  uf  a  light  gasoline  runabout  tiiat 
^B  I  have  been  using  for  two  years.  I  saw 
^P  two  automobiles  before  I  built  this  one. 
r  btt  never  was  clo-iic  enough  to  exatnine 
tfacm.  I  had.  however,  a  gasoline  engine 
ifl  use  in  my  carriage  shop,  and  therefore 
Man  idea  of  what  such  an  engine  is  like. 
I  made  all  the  patterns  fur  the  castings, 
<M  all  the  machine  work,  blacksmithing 
uid  woodwork,  and  put  on  my  rubber  tires, 
it  took  mc  about  two  years  to  complete, 
but  this  is  not  bad  considering  it  was  all 
done  during  spare  hours. 

I  give  herewith  twu  illustrations  and  a 
dcjcription  of  the  Maxamobilc,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  call  it.  In  one  of  the 
photos  the  car  is  shown  with  body  on 
complete.  In  the  other  photo  the  body 
IS  removed.  This  runabout  is  equipped 
h  a  single  cylinder,  horizontal  engine 
4  inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke.    1  run 
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upon  which  are  fastened  one  wheel  and 
sprocket,  and  the  other  wheel  and  sprocket 
are  fastened  lo  the  soHd  axle.  You  will 
notice  that  I  use  an  idler  which  is  slipped 
from  one  belt  to  the  other.  Belt  transmis- 
sion  doesn't  seem  lo  be  very  popular,  but  it 
IS  very  simple,  and  if  properly  constructed 
gives  the  best  of  satisfaction  and  does 
away  with  the  slipping  clutch  and  trouble 
of  stripping  gears;  it  is  noiseless,  and  by 
simply  slacking  on  your  idler  and  chang- 
ing your  spark  you  have  any  speed  from 
zero  up  to  20  miles  an  hour  on  the  high 
speed  belt.  I  use  3  inch,  double  thickness 
belts;  single  thickness  belts  were  not  prac- 
ticable on  the  slow  speed,  as  the  engine 
would  pull  them  apart  like  paper  when  the 
vehicle  was  on  soft  ground.  I  also  use  cor- 
rugated pullej's  and  jump  spark  ignition 
witli  a  Splitdorf  coil.  The  gasoline  and 
water  tanks  arc  placed  in   front  under  the 


Maxwell's  Cuasis. 

with  horses.     If  you  want  to  know  who 
yuur  friends  arc,  just  drive  an  automobile. 
D.  A.  Maxwell. 


Another  Early   Steamer. 

Gditor  Horseless  Age: 

While  riding  around  in  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury carriage,  running  as  smoothly  as 
clockwork  and  capable  of  making  20  miles 
an  hour  for  hours.  T  have  been  thinking  of 
the  wonderful  progress  made  by  automo- 
bile builders  in  the  last  few  years.  An  in- 
spection of  an  old  carriage,  built  in  the 
city  of  Beverly,  Mass..  in  1887,  brought 
the  subject  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Of  course. 
I  know,  as  well  as  m»ny  other  autotnobil- 
ists,  that  the  horseless  carriages  were 
thought  of  'way  back  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  I  believe  few  knew  that  a 
Dan  vers.    Mass..    man    experimented   with 
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An'  J887  StEAM  Carkiage, 

such  a  carriage  in  1786.  But  I  thought 
when  I  saw  this  Beverly  carnage  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  steam  carriages  made 

It  looked  to  me  like  a  small  steam  fire 
engine  on  a  tricycle.  The  steam  boiler 
was  a  big  cylinder  that  took  up  most  of 
the  carriage,  but  the  steam  dome  was  not 
big  enough  to  hold  the  necessary  sieam  to 
keep  the  carriage  going  for  a  long  ride. 
Steam  was  generated  from  oil.  the  burners 
being  of  the  Shipman  atomizer  >t>'lc. 
Power  was  transmitied  from  the  engine  to 
the  rear  axle  by  a  chain,  and  a  patented 
gear  allowed  for  the  turning  of  corners 
and  backing.  The  carriage  had  three 
wheels,  like  bicycle  wheels,  with  hard  rub- 
ber tires.  The  boiler  generated  250  pounds 
of  steam,  so  the  carriage  was  a  powerful 
one.  Its  speed  was  never  taken.  The  car- 
riage was  exhibited  for  some  lime  in  the 
opera  house. 

The  chauffeur  sat  on  a  single  seat  in  the 
rear  of  ihe  boiler  The  throttle  and  the 
Itcering  lever  were  close  to  his  hand.  The 
Khauiit  pipe  $tuck  up  behind  his  back,  and 
tic  oil  and  water  tanks  were  beneath  his 
eel.  This  carriage  was  built  by  J.  Elmer 
Woods,  (if  Beverlj'.  and  Andrew  J.  Phil- 
brick,  of  Salem,  two  bicycle  makers,  dur- 
ing their  .spare  hours.  They  had  a  hard 
job.  but  I  guess  no  worse  than  does  a  be- 
ginner with  an  automobile.  The  carriage 
incorporated  a  number  oi  good  ideas  but. 
tike  many  other  gord  things,  it  was  ahead 
of  it.s  day  and  it  was  discarded  and  went 
to  pieces  waiting  for  its  day  to  come 

After  looking  at  the  queer  vehicle.  I  must 
give  credit  to  the  automobile  makers  for 
the  progress  ihey  have  made  m  carriage 
building,  even  though  I  do  kick  when  my 
cariage  balks.  Charles  S.  Dennis 


An  Answer  to  Mr.  Jessup^s  Ignition 
Puzzle. 

ToLFJMj,  Ohio,  February  9. 
Editor  HoKSELESS  Age: 

Referring  to  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Jcssup  regarding  trouble  with  spark  coil. 
in  issue  of  February  4,  wctuld  say  ihat  this 
furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  the  nu- 
merous ways  the  electrical  apparatus  can 
go  wrong.  Mr.  Jessup  did  not  state  which 
terminal  was  grounded  on  the  core  of  the 
cot). 

Referring  to  the  diagram,   the    difficulty 


can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
ground  occurs  at  any  one  of  three"  dif- 
ferent points.  It  the  coil  has  a  vibrator 
and  ihc  ground  occurs  at  the  point  marked 
3,  and,  after  the  first  break  in  the  current 
at  the  vibrator,  the  vibrating  arm,  on  its 
inward  stroke,  should  strike  the  core  C, 
a  circuit  would  be  made  from  the  core 
thr(jugh  the  arm  to  the  ground  G",  thus 
holding  the  vibrating  arm  against  the  core. 
The  result  would  be  only  one  spark,  instead 
ijf  a  succession  of  sparks,  and,  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  spark  would  be  considerably 
retarded  in  starting,  it  would  be  quite  likely 
that  the  one  spark  would  operate  the  mo- 
tor satisfactorily  after  it  was  once  in  mo- 
tion, but  would  start  the  engine  with  diflfi- 
culty. 

Another  and  more  probable  explanation, 
which  would  apply  whether  the  coil  had  a 
vibrator  or  not.  would  be  that  the  primary 
grounded  on  the  core  at  i,  but  grounded  in 
such  a  way  that  the  vibrations  of  the  car- 
riage after  the  motor  started  would  shake 
the  wire,  so  that  the  ground  would  he  in- 
terrupted with  every  vibration  of  the  ve- 
hicle. With  each  interruption  of  the 
ground  the  conditions  would  be  normal, 
and  a  good  spark  would  therefore  be 
(ormed  when  the  carriage  was  in  opera- 
tion, while  either  a  very  poor  one  or  none 
at  all  would  be  formed  at  starting.  In  this 
case  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  another  con- 
tact between  the  core  and  either  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  leading  to  the  ground 
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on  the  engine,  which  was  not  discovered  by 
Mr.  Jessup. 

h  third  explanation  would  be  that  the 
secondary  came  in  contact  with  the  core  at 
the  terminal  2,  and,  assuming  lhat  it  made 
a  very  poor  contact  with  the  core,  it  is 
probable  lhat  while  the  engine  was  being 
>larled  the  current  in  the  secondary 
jumped  10  the  core,  through  the  poor  con- 
tact, then  jumped  from  the  core  10  the  vi- 
brator and  from  there  li>  the  engine,  with- 
out passing  through  the  plug.  When  the 
engine  was  not  in  operation  the  vibrations 
would  break  the  contact  with  the  core,  al- 
lowing the  secondary  current  to  pass 
through  the  plug  as  usual.  If  there  was 
no  vibrator  i>n  the  coil  this  explanation 
would  only  ludd  good  in  case  there  was 
another  short  circuit  between  cither  the 
primary  or  secondary  and  the  core.  This 
explains  the  difficulty  in  case  any  <d 
three  terminals  came  in  contact  with  the 
core,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  condi- 
tion    whereby     the     fourth     would     hring 


about  the  same  results,  i.  c.,  fails 
make  a  good  spark,  until  the  motof 
full  operation.  H.  P.  Doi 

[Unless  we  are  very  much  mistakci 
Jcs&up  uses  a  make  and  break  sparl 
our  explanation  was  that  the  coil  \w 
tirely  cut  out  by  the  ground  and  tha 
the  rapid  break  in  normal  operatic 
circuit  had  enough  self  induction  t« 
duce  a  hot  enough  spark  without  thi 
but  that  with  the  slow  break  at  star 
possibly  a  somewhat  poorer  contac 
spark  produced  with  the  coil  cut  < 
circuit  was  insufficiently  hot  to  igni 
charge. — En.) 


Drawing  a   Sleigh   by  Autom 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

I  have  noticed  a  good  deal  of  c 
versy  in  your  paper  as  to  the  ability 
automobile  to  run  in  winter.  I  ani 
ing  you  under  separate  cover  two  j 
of  an  automobile  sleighing  rig  that 
fixed  up  this  winter.  It  consisted  of 
dinary  cutter  sleigh  fastened  on  bchi 
gasoline  carnage,  and  we  had  a  si 
behind  the  motor  car  that  made  tht 
carry  four  and  the  sleigh  carry  two,  1 
see  that  we  had  rather  a  heavy  load 
car  supposed  to  carry  only  two.  Th» 
picture  was  made  with  the  extra  s( 
and  no  one  in  the  sleigh  or  auto,  b 
>man  picture  was  made  showing  th 
aboard. 

E.  E.  Pbai 

, 

American  Automobiles  in  Alt 

United    Statts    Consul    John    H. 
writes  from  Valletta  as  follows: 

I  have  recently  received  appli4 
from  parties  here  for  information  w 
gard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Anr 
automobile.  There  arc  already  sev» 
use,  and  correspondence  is  now  beir 
ricd  on  between  probable  purchase 
American  makers.  One  gentlcmi 
cently  went  to  F.ngland.  and.  afler  II 
at  the  various  yiakes  of  machines 
ordered  one  of  American  origin,  w' 
giving  good  satisfaction.  This  mac 
of  the  steam  variety,  being  the  on 
of  its  kind  here.  The  others  are  o| 
by  gasoline.  One  firm  desires  to ; 
large  vans  lor  delivery  of  goods.  N 
is  found  with  gasoline  machines 
lhat  it  is  somewhat  difliculi  at  til 
procure  gnsohne,  on  account  of  loca 
It  i>  imported  from  New  York  an^ 
places,  but  the  supply  is  apt  to  be  lin 

American  manufacturers  of  autoi 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Maltn  dc 
possess,  as  a  rule.  long,  level  strett 
rond.  There  arc  many  steep  \\\\\^ 
of  them  having  a  grade  01  i  in  9 
machine  should  he  much  more  p< 
than  is  the  rule  in  the  United  Statet 
other  thing  to  be  remembered  is  t 
giving  price  the  manufacturer  mus) 
f.  o.  b.  New  York;  otherwise,  the  {| 
will  not  know  what  his  machine  if 
to  cost  him.     People  here  knoyr 
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abottt  distances  or  freight  rates  between 
ports  of  shipment  and  our  interior  cities, 
Srvcral  negotiations  have  failed  because 
the  dealer  in  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  quoting  prices  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  or 
other  place  of  export.  When  possible,  it 
IS  ev<n  belter  to  give  prices  c.  i.  f.  Malta. 
In  other  words,  when  the  buyer  at  Malta 
iirites  lor  terms,  he  should  be  given  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  him  to  figure 
exactly  what  the  machine  will  cost  hirti. 
landed  here.  If  information  as  to  the  cubic 
measurement  of  the  machine  as  crated  or 
Inixcd  for  shipment  can   be  given,  it  will 

»add  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer.    Some 
time  ago    an  American  carriage  manufac- 
,      tared  in  one  of  our  interior  cities  was  sold 
here,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  one  of 
the   greatest    points  "considered    was    the 
rompleiencss  of  the  information  given  in 
the    catalogue.      I     provided    other    cata- 
logues, which  were  prepared  in  attractive 
Hvle  and  showed  desirable  goods,  but  in- 
lormatnin     .is    to    terms,     etc.,     was     very 
meagre  and  they  were  not  considered.     It 
_2^aH  be    remembered   that   transportation 
^Bron*   New   York  to   Malta   is   now  ample 
^■qt  way  of  a  direct  line  of  j^teamers.     My 
^K^ortmeni    of    automobile    catalogues    is 
somewhat  limited,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
I      to  receive  <;uch   as  manufacturers  may  see 
Hit  10  send  me. 


Electric    Automobiles. 


\  lecture  was  recently  delivered  by 
Kcnr}*  F.  Joel  before  the  Institution  of 
Ctv.l  KnginccTs.  London,  on  the  above 
iubjcct. 

The  author  stated  that  in  London  alone 

Uwre  were  over  16,000  licensed  horse  car- 

f'-a?e$,  apart  from  private  vehicles,  irades- 

•ncn's  \a^^.    &c.,   and   ii   is   estimated   that 

over  200.000  hors.es  were  stabled  each  night 

in  London,  necessitating  the  daily  removal 

'^'  more  than  5.000  tons  of  manure     and 

^dusc.  in  addition  to  what  was  distributed 

"vcr  the  roads,  and  found  its  way  into  the 

f«idences  of  the   people.     The   growth   of 

London  and   other   large  cities   made    the 

proWcm   of   substituting    motor   cars     for 

l^iie  traction  one  of  the  first  importance, 

4nd  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  describe 

^i  form,  possibly  the  most  practical,  and 

^Wainly  the  most  interesting  of  all   forms 

01  motor    car.    the      electric      automobile. 

[Tbcie  had  now  become  thoroughly  prac- 

[''cal  vehicles,  journeys  of  over  100  miles 

JOB  one  charge,   and   tours   of  over   i.ooo 

JRiles  (from  London  to  Glasgow  and  back) 

laving  been     aatisfactorily     accomplished. 

jt'tctncal   energy   was  power   in   an   econ- 

p^mical  and  readily  applied  form,  the  appli- 

^'ton  ot   which   gave   rise  to   no   noise   or 

Jinell.  made  no  refuse,  and  was  convenient. 

Italic  afforded  facilities  for  braking  power 

Jnd  recuperation  of  energ>*     which     were 

not  nbtained  with  other  sources  of  energy. 

The  earlier  experiences  with  various  types 

■>/  car*.    &c.-     were    first   described,     the 

r»rmatii_»n  being"  tabulated  as  far  as  pos- 

t*  historical  side  of  the  subject 


being  brierty  dwell  upon.  It  was  only 
since  the  passing  of  the  Locomotives  on 
Highways  .\ct.  1896.  thai  the  problem  of 
motor  cars  has  been  -.eriously  attacked  in 
England.  In  Germany,  France.  Austria, 
America,  Italy,  Spain.  Belgium  and  many 
other  countries  earnest  attention  was  being 
given  to  the  manufacture  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  electric  vehicles,  and  in  most  of 
these  countries  inventors  and  designers 
were  assisted  by  their  governments  directly 
by  subsidies,  by  otTicial  trials,  as  in  Ber- 
lin, or  otherwise.  In  England  it  had  been 
left  entirely  to  the  enterprise  oi  the  private 
individual  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
for  a  share  at  least  in  this  new  and  im- 
portant industry,  which  even  now  gave 
employment  lo  some  10,000  men.  Tabu- 
lated examples  of  recent  long  distance 
runs  of  carriages  on  one  charge  were 
given,  and  ihese  records  were  analyzed  for 
comparison,  elevations  and  plans  of  the 
carriages  being  shown  to  scale,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  batteries  indicated.  As 
these  were  all  special  designs  and  not 
merely  adaptations  of  carriages,  they  were 
instructive  as  examples.  The  author  then 
considered  briefly,  in  turn,  the  leading 
points  in  connection  with  the  various  parts 
of  an  electric  automobile — namely,  the 
storage  batteries  or  accumulators,  motors 
and  gearing  controllers  and  circuits;  un- 
der frames,  types  of  vehicles,  design  and 
construction  of  carriage  and  proportion 
of  puwer  lo  load;  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  electric  and  other  motor  cars. 
Some  very  careful  tests  to  determine  the 
durability  of  storage  halteries  had  been 
made  by  the  Automobile  Club  ttf  France  in 
iK8(>,  extending  over  six  months,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  given  in  the  paper. 
The  tests  had  been  made  under  conditions 
analogous  to  those  that  would  occur  in  the 
carriages  in  practical  use.  The  sets  of  bat- 
teries had  l>cen  equally  charged  with  24 
ampt-re<  at  2-5  volts  per  cell,  but  had  been 
discharged  at  rales  varying  from  20  to  too 
amperes,  with  intermediate  periods  of  rest, 
and  while  being  discharged  they  had  been 
subjected  to  artificial  vibrations,  to  give  the 
eflfcct  of  road  vibrations,  and  this  treatment 
tiad  been  continued  until  the  cells  had 
shown  signs  of  failure. 

The  ratio  weight  of  vehicle  to  weight  o^ 
storage  battery  was  next  considered.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  as  the  ratio  of  the  battery 
to  the  vehicle  increased,  so  the  distance  the 
vehicle  could  be  run  on  one  charge  was  in- 
creased. But  of  greater  importance,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  was  the  load  car- 
rying capacity,  and  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
useful  l<»ad  lo  the  weight  of  the  battery  and 
vehicle.  A  battery  oi  accumulators  weigh- 
ing 6  hundredweight  would  give  10  hor^e 
power  hours,  or  67.2  pounds  weight  of  bat- 
tery for  I  horse  power  hour,  taking  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  gear  at  75  per 
cent.  Assuming  an  output  of  15  watt  hours 
for  I  ptnuid  of  cnmplete  hattery.  such  a 
battery  would  convey  itself  against  a  trac- 
tive resistance  of  50  pounds  per  ton  (or 
1-45),  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hourr  for 


a  total  distance  of  250  miles.  If  the  vehi- 
cle to  convey  this  battery  weighed  6  hun- 
dredweight, the  distance  that  could  be  run 
with  vehicle  and  battery  would  be  125 
miles;  and  with  a  load  of  3  hundredweight 
(driver  and  passenger)  the  distance  would, 
under  the  same  conditions,  be  reduced  to 
100  miles,  equal  to  75  ton  mites.  With 
twice  the  load,  or  6  hundredweight,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  run  would  be  reduced  to  83.8 
miles,  but  the  ton  mileage  would  he  the 
same;  and  with  thrct-  times  the  load — 
namely.  9  hundredweight — the  distance 
would  be -still  further  reduced  to  71.4.  also 
equal  to  75  ton  miles.  The  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  useful  load  would  be:  For  the  3 
hundredweight  load,  at  the  rale  of  i.Sd.  per 
ton  mile;  for  the  6  hundredweight  load, 
[.id.  per  ton  mile;  and  for  tht*  y  hundred- 
weight load,  o.qd.  per  Ion  mile.  The  con- 
clusion would  be  that,  a.s  the  load  was  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  conveying  the  useful 
load  per  ion  mile  was  reduced ;  this  was  so, 
but  the  limit  was  soon  reached  when  the 
vehicle  must  be  made  stronger  and  heavier 
to  carry  the  increased  load,  and  the  running 
cost  of  the  whole  would  be  increased,  as 
well  as  the  first  cost  and  the  consequent 
allowance  for  depreciation  and  interest. 
Curves  were  given  in  the  paper  showing 
the  ton  mileage,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ratio  of  weight  of  battcr>'  to  the  total 
weight:  the  ratio  of  useful  load  to  the  total 
weight,  the  cost  of  electric  energy  per  ton 
mile  of  useful  load,  the  cost  of  electric  en- 
ergy for  running  the  car  and  batter)'  wiih- 
<mt  load,  and  also  the  relative  weights  and 
costs  of  cars.  In  America  Ixitterics  were 
made  which  ga\e  a  very  great  output  with 
a  comparatively  shortened  life  of  the  posi- 
tive plates,  and  as  these  batteries  were  of 
cttmparativcly  small  cost  they  could  be  en- 
tirely renewed,  say,  each  year,  and  this  had 
tiecn  stated  lo  result  in  economy.  The  au- 
thur  considered  that  |K>tentialities  of  elec- 
tric prop\i!sion  t»f  carriage^  on  common 
roads  were  very  great.  England  had  been 
late  in  taking  up  the  the  motor  car,  and 
France,  .\merica.  Germany  and  other 
coimlrie.s  were  far  ahead,  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  England  would  now  lake  its 
place  in  the  world  with  this  new  industry, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  past  with  the  steam 
locomotive. 


The  Detroit  Show. 

The  Tri-State  Automubile  and  Sports- 
men's Show  opened  at  the  Light  Guards 
.\rmory,  Detroit,  on  February  9.  and  con- 
tinued for  the  week.  Quite  a  number  of 
^<?hicIes  arrived  late,  and  work  on  some 
u\  the  stands  continued  all  day  Mimday. 
The  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  show  was  as 
tollows: 

W.  E.  Metzger.  representing  the  Ca- 
dillac, Winton.  Toledo,  Peerless,  Waver- 
ley,  Baker  and  Columbia  cars;  the  Olds- 
mobile  Company,  of  Detroit,  showing  the 
Olds  line  of  gssoline  machines;  J.  P. 
Schneider,  representing  the  Northern.  Na- 
tional. Elmore  and  Parr  cars;  While  Sew- 
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ing  Machine  Company,  of  Detroit,  exhib- 
iting the  White  steam  louring  car;  Kirk 
Manufacturing  Company,  o!  Toledo;  W. 
H.  Weber,  Detroit,  representing  the 
Searchmont,  Conrad,  Orient  and  Rambler; 
Flint  Automobile  Company.  o(  Flint, 
Mich.,  showing  the  Flint  roadster; 
W^hecler  Manufacturing  Company.  De- 
troit, showing  a  car  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture;  Jackson  Automobile  Company,  of 
Jackson,  Mich.;  F.  P.  Illsley,  of  Chicago, 
showing  several  Autocar  models ;  San- 
dusky Automobile  Company,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio;  Idc-Sprung-Huber  Company,  show- 
ing a  delivery  wagon  built  by  them  for  a 
local  newspaper,  and  Tom  Cooper,  show- 
ing his  big  racer. 

The  Marr  automobile,  which  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time,  is  a  very  at- 
tractive two  passenger  car,  with  a  single 
cylinder,  horizontal.  6  horse  power,  four 
cyle  engine.  The  machine  weighs  i.ooo 
pounds  and  is  of  reachless  construction  and 


The  water  capacity  is  Jj^a  gallons;  gaso- 
line, 9  gallons,  sutticient  to  run  the  car  350 
miles,  it  is  stated.  The  machine  is  manu- 
factured in  Detroit  by  the  W.  L.  Marr 
Auto  Car  Company,  the  company  being 
composed  of  J.  H.  Brown,  J.  P.  Schneider 
and  W.  L.  Marr. 

The  Wheeler  Manufacturing  Company 
exhibited  the  Detroit  touring  car.  The  ma- 
chine is  01  9  brake  horse  power  and  has  a 
single  cylinder  horizontal  engine.  The 
carburetor  is  of  their  own  design.  The 
machine  weighs  1,250  pounds,  with  an  at- 
tachable tonneau. 

M.  Dingfelder  &  Co.  have  on  exhibi- 
tion a  small  runabout,  weighing  but  450 
pounds.  The  engine  is  a  horizontal,  single 
cylinder,  four  cycle,  high  speed  engine. 
The  flywheel  is  very  large  and  very  heavy. 
There  is  no  transmission  gear,  but  the  ma- 
cliinc  is  equipped  with  a  reverse,  and  the 
engine  is  so  flexible  that  Mr.  Dingfclder 
states  that  he  finds  it  capable  of  traveling 


the  show  from  the  standpoint  of  il 
mobile  exhibitors  was  hardly  a  succ 
every  one  was  free  to  admit  this, 
Mr.  Metzger.  who  was  at  once  e 
and  president  of  the  show  organizi 
Lcrn.  The  growling  of  the  200  c 
dogs  and  the  noise  in  the  shooting 
put  a  hard  strain  on  the  nerves  of  : 
the  attendants  who  had  to  be  on  I 
(lay  long,  and  the  opinion  was  g 
voiced  that  a  dog  show  was  not  th« 
place  to  exhibit  automobiles. 

Like    the    Cleveland    Show    the 
Show  had  its  comical   feature.     T 
gram  of   entcrtainmenis  included 
concert    at    the    armory,  but  the  ^ 
were  put  out  of  business,  so  to  s[ 
the  dogs. 


Trade  Literature  Receive 

The  Butler  Patent  Drill  Chut 
KrasNc  Company.  38  CortKituh  -trr 
York   city. 
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mounted  on  four  scmi-ellipiic  spring*. 
One  of  the  features  is  a  muffler  on  the  in- 
take valve,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dis- 
agreeable sound  of  air  suction  so  notice- 
able on  many  machines.  The  carburetor 
is  of  the  float  iced  tj-pe  of  their  own  design. 
The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  single 
lever,  which  controls  two  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  together  with  the  emergency 
brake.  The  speed  of  the  engine  is  con- 
trolled by  a  throttle  and  ihe  spark  ad- 
vanced automatically.  One  of  the  attract- 
ive features  of  this  m.Tchinc  is  the  adjust- 
able steering  column,  it  being  made  so 
that  the  wheel  will  stand  directly  upright 
to  allow  passengers  to  enter  the  car,  when 
it  may  be  drawn  back  to  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  driver.  The  machine  has  all 
lubrication  in  sight.  The  cups  for  the  lu- 
bricating dope  are  placed  on  the  outside, 
just  below  the  right  hand,  and  out  of  sight. 
The  cylinder  oil  cup  is  on  the  dashboard. 


from  4  to  20  miles  per  hour  without  the 
use  of  transmission  gear.  A  single  lever 
controls  the  machine.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  tiller  for  steering,  the  wheels  arc  of 
wire,  and  the  body,  while  it  is  small,  ac- 
commodates two  persons  very  comfortably. 

Parts  and  sundries  were  exhibited  by  the 
following:  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Ak- 
mn  (tires):  Diamond  Ruf*ber  Company. 
Akron  (tires);  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  De- 
Tr4)it  Branch  (lires);  Twentieth  Century 
Manufacturing  Company.  New  York 
(lamps):  Hussey  Auto  and  Supply  Com- 
tjany,  Detroit  ^steering  wheels,  radiators, 
etc.);  Briscoe  Manufacturing  Company. 
Detroit  (radiators). 

The  attendance  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ,^.000  each  day  the  first  three  days,  but 
as  the  show  was  essentially  a  sportsmen'? 
affair,  the  majority  of  the  visitors  had  no 
other  interest  in  automobiles  than  thii 
prompted  by  curiosity.     To  put  it  mildly. 


The  Vclox  Ball  Bearing  Gnm 
I'he  Frassc  Company.  38  Curtlant 
New   York  city. 

Rambler  .A.(jtomobiles. — Thomas 
fery  &  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Data  Concerning  Platinum.  Etc 
fit  Co..  408  New  Jersey  Railroad 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Sparks.— Coil   catalogue   of   E. 
liams.  535  Clinton  street.   Syracusi 

The  Hercules  Steel  Face  Pulli 
shops). — Federal  Manufacturing  C 
Smith  Stamiiings  Factor^-.  Milwaul 

The  Glide  Mobile.—' The  Bart 
Company,  of  Peoria.  111. 

The  Welsh  Tourist. — Chelsea  3 
luring  Company.  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Comments  on  Whitney  Standi 
Roller  Chains. — Whitney  Manu 
Company,  of  Hartford.  Conn. 

The  Union  .Automobile. — The 
\utomobile  Company.  Union 


n  linuty    iH, 


EThe  Germain  Carburetor. 
The  carburetor  herewith  illustrated  is  to 
•be  fitted  lo  all  car&  turned  out  from  now 
on  by  the  Germain  Automobile  Company, 
the  Belgian  licensees  under  Daimler  pai- 
entf. 
The  apparatus  consists  oi  a  cylindrical 
body  B  B  covered  by  the  screw  cap  A. 
Within  the  cylinder  B  B,  and  made  an  easy 
sliding  fit  therein,  is  a  piston  or  plunger  C. 
winch  is  held  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cyimdcr  B  B  by  tht  coiled  spring  D  D. 
^^^e  suction  stroke  of  the  engine  piston  re- 
duces the  pressure  within  the  cylinder  B  B 
Nfkiw  thai  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
mi  the  latter  then  takes  effect  upon  the 
ttpper  surface  of  the  plunger  or  piston  C 
by  means  of  the  orifice  A'  irt  the  cap  A. 
li  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  top  of 
ihe  planger  piston  C  is  sufficient  to  com- 
prpsa  the  spring  D,  the  piston  is  thereby 
'  «t.rcd  until  the  triangular  orifice  E  in  its 
.*..!1  more  or  less  coincides  with  the 
"tuare  orifice  F  formed  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  B  B.  allowing  more  or  less  pure 

to  enter  B  B  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
rased  speed  of  the  engine. 

The  number,  form  and  dimensions  of 
tic  orifices,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
Ipring.  arc  determined  by  careful  experi- 
jRrnts,  and  regulated  once  and  for  all  so 
Ihit  at  low  speed  no  portion  of  the  orifices 
':"mcide.  and  the  carburalion  of  the  air  is 
>iiito1le<l  and  varied  only  by  the  size  of 
lYi^  gasoline  jet  and  the  usual  hand  con- 
trillrd  Air  admission. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  engine  is 
tJiuitng  at  high  speed  the  piston  C  de- 
^'Tidi  more  or  less,  admitting  air  through 
tht  apertures  E  and  F,  coinciding  in  quan- 
tiiifs  carefully  calculated  to  give  the  best 
poisible  mixture  at  every  speed.  It  will  be 
ttaltzed  that  this  apparatus  will  produce 
l*i«  best  residts  with  engines  which  are 
gowrtied  either  on  the  exhaust  or  by  throt- 
ll^l  induction. 

^  report  of  the  trials  of  the  abftve  :ippa- 
^nis  in  conjunction  with  a  four  cylinder 
>5  horse  power  motor  of  95  millimetres 
bore  and  130  millimetres  stroke  grivcs  the 
billowing  restdls. 

The  engine  was  fitted  with  induction 
^ves,  which  were  easily  transformable 
from  automatic  lo  mechanical  operation 
without  m  any  way  altering  the  propor- 
tion* of  the  engine.  The  ignition  was  by 
i»i?h  tension  current.  Each  experiment 
•>!  repeated  four  times,  each  result  given 

ingthc  mean  of  the  four  experiments. 

Aj  970  revolutions   per  minute    the   en- 

ne.     with     mechanicaly     operated     inlet 
[talve*.   developed    16.85   horse   power,   the 

Ve  arm  lifting  a  weight  of  IJ.5  kilogs.. 

d   at    214    revolutions    per    minute    the 

ke  arm  lifted   1 1.5  kilogs.     With  auto- 

t!,'  ^,l!^.••c   the  brake  pull  was  the  same 
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ai  1,010  revolutions  per  mmute  and -270 
revolutions  per  minute — 12.5  kilogs. 

The  above  tests  show  the  engine  to  have 
exerted  more  force  in  both  cases  when 
The  automatic  valves  were  in  use.  but 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  employment  of 
ihc  mechanically  operated  valves  permitted 
slower  running  of  the  engine.  From  these 
figures  it  is  argued  that  the  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  mechani- 
cally operated  valves  is  so  small  as  not  10 
warrant  the  additional  complication  neces- 
sary for  their  actuation. 

The  special  apparatus  in  conjunction 
with  the  automaiic  valves  permitted  the  re- 
duction of  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  while  preserving  the 
same  cfllciency  at  the  rim  of  the  flywheel. 

From  the  above  experiments,  in  con- 
junction with  this  carbureting  device,  the 
designers  thereof  argue  that  when  it  is  dc- 
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^ired  to  vary  the  speed  of  a  combustion 
engine  between  extremes  it  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  advance  or  retard  the  ignition, 
but  that  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  vary 
the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  of  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
proporti(m  to,  the  desired  speed  of  the 
motor.  At  high  speeds  the  combustion 
:>hould  be  as  rapid  and  as  instant  as  possi- 
ble, while  at  low  speeds  the  speed  of  the 
combtxstion  should  be  diecrcased  in  order 
to  permit  as  smooth  a  motion  as  may  be. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  thai  the 
tests  referred  to  were  made  by  the  makers, 
and  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  their  fig- 
ures arc  correct  that  our'  criticisms  are 
based — The  Autocar. 


The    Proposed  KOOO  mile  Trials   of 
the  A.  C.  O.  B.  and  I 

As  recently  announced,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
definitely  decided  t<>  hold  during  the  com- 
ing fa!I  an  important  trial  of  automobiles 
approximating  i.ooo  miles  in  length.  The 
daily  runs  will  start  from  a  central  point, 
the     Crystal     Palace,    near     l.nndnn.    the 
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same  as  last  year.  It  is  rfow  recommended 
U)  award  marks  in  these  trials  as  follows: 

Marks  shall  be  given  for  "accuracy  of 
advertised  horse  power,*'  which  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  best  performance  of  the 
car  on  any  one  hill. 

Three  marks  per  mile  are  to  be  awarded 
inr  each  day's  run  as  reliability  marks; 
deduct  one  mark  per  minute  tor  stoppages 
as  before;  1.500  marks  allotted  for  "clean- 
ing, adjustment  and  replenishing,"  de- 
ducting one  mark  per  minute  as  usual,  to 
apply  tp  Crystal  Palace  deductions  only. 

Marks: 
3,000  for  reliability. 
1.500    *'  cleaning,   etc. 
1.500   "  hill  climbing. 
500   *'  condition. 
250    "  brakes. 
250   "  steering. 
250    "  silence. 
250    "  vibration. 
500   **  speed. 
250    "  dust. 

350    "  restarting  on  hill. 
250   "  vapor  or  smoke. 
250    "  appearance. 
250    *'  accuracy   of  horse   power. 
250   "  fuel  consumption. 
Fuel  consumption  marks  io  be: 
For  30  miles  per  gallon  for  car  weighmg 

one  ton  laden. 
F'or  10  miles  per  gallon  for  car  weigliing 

one  ton  laden, 
For  45  miles  per  gallon  for  car  weighing 

half  tun  laden. 
For  15  miles  per  gallon  for  car  weighing 

half  ton   laden. 
For  price  deduct  from  the  grand  total  one 
mark   for   every    £1    sterling   above    the 
mmimum  of  the  clas^  at  which  the  car 
is  entered. 
Hill  climbing  formula 

Sx  (P-»-6)      A  xc 


(i  -h  2000)  N 

S  =  speed  in  miles  per  hour  on  hills;  P 
=  number  of  passengers  carried;  £  = 
price  in  pounds;  N  =  the  number  nf  hills 
on  which  trials  are  held;  A  ■=  the  average 
gradient  in  percentage:  C  is  a  constant. 
Formula  for  speed: 

S  X  ( P  -f-  6> 

><  JOOO. 

a  -f  2000) 


The  mechanics  of  the  Socieie  Mors,  of 
Paris,  have  gone  out  on  strike  owmg  lo  a 
disagreement  with  one  of  the  foremen, 
whose  dismissal  they  demand  as  a  condi- 
tion of  resuming  work.  The  firm  re- 
pudiate the  right  of  the  men  to  dictate  to 
iliem,  and  the  result  is  a  deadlock 


The  report  and  awards  of  the  judges 
have  now  been  published  by  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
relative  to  the  4.000  mile  trials  01  motor 
car  tires  which  took  place  last  summer, 
and  the  first  prize  of  £100  is  a^varded  lo 
the   Dunlop  tires  on  car  No.  72. 
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Reed  &  Underhill.  at  41  Stanhope  street, 
have  the  Boston  agency  01'  the  Knox  auto- 
mobile. 

Action  on  the  proposed  Chicgo  automo- 
bile ordinance  has  been  deferred  until  af- 
ter the  Show. 

Prescott  Warner  has  I>een  re-elected 
president  of  the  Stanley  Automobile  Cotii- 
pany,  Lcwiston,  Mc. 

Councillor  Lundy  has  introduced  a  by- 
law in  ihc  Toronto,  Out..  Council  to  regu- 
late the  speed  of  automobiles. 

The  property  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Automobile  Company  has  been  sold  to 
New  Bedford  parties  for  $2,050. 

The  El  Paso  GoinJ  Roads  Association  is 
agitatmg  the  construction  of  a  boulevard 
150  miles  long  from  Denver  to  the  Royal 
Gorge. 

A  company  is  reported  to  have  been 
formed  at  North  Attlehoro,  Mass..  to  man- 
ufacture gasoline  automobiles  in  Plainville. 
same  State. 

Robert  W.  Slusscr.  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the  Fre- 
donia  Manufacturing  Company.  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio. 

The  National  Auii:>mobile  Company  will 
remove  from  Oshkosh  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
where  they  will  occupy  the  building  at  181 
and  183  Second  street. 

The  Automobile  Station,  Chicago,  has 
been  mcorporated  by  George  N.  Lyman. 
George  D.  Bardoti  and  Raymond  Collins. 
The  capital  is  $5,000. 

Jerome  Pomeroy,  Springfield.  Mass..  on 
Fcliruary  6  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  $225 
against  Samuel  T.  Ball  for  damages  caused 
by  tlefcndant's  automobile. 

Plans  are  l>eing  drawn  for  an  addition  to 
the  factory  of  the  Maiheson  Motor  Car 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  It  will  be 
28x45  feet,  and  one  story  high. 

The  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Garage  Company 
has  Wen  incorporated  by  ElUcott  Evans, 
Robert  H  Gaylord.  A.  Kingsley  Macoin- 
ber.  H    T    Kendall  .md  H.  J.  Macombcr. 

M.  M.  Drake.  F.  P.  Conrad,  G.  W.  At- 
terbury,  E.  B.  Olmstead  and  W.  E.  Pengat 
have  been  elected  directors  of  the  Conrad 
Mnior  Carriage  Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

The  Beaumont  Cycle  and  Auto  Company, 
of  Beaumont,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated ; 
capital  stock,  $10,000.  Incorporators.  F. 
L.  Rollins.  H.  B.  Ford  and  J.  S.   Rollins. 

The  town  of  Nahant.  Mass..  has  been 
petitioned  by  Frank  Garlan<l  and  James  P. 
Caiman  for  the  right  to  run  a  line  of  auto- 
mnbile  wagonettes  between  Nahant  and 
Lynn. 

Charles  M.  Houghton.  Amherst.  Mass.. 
whose  automobile  was  wrecked  last  sum- 
mer in  Orange  by  an  alleged  defect  in  the 
highway,  has  sued  the  town  for  $1,000 
damages. 
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Police  Magistrate  teller,  New  York,  dis- 
charged with  a  warning  Benjamin  P. 
Barry,  a  New  York  automobile  dealer,  who 
had  been  arrested  tor  violation  of  the  au- 
U)mobilc  speed  ordinance. 

The  case  of  Cord  Meyer.  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y..  in  appeal  from  a  conviction  of  hav- 
mg  violated  the  Cocks  automobile  speed 
law,  was  argued  at  Mincola  on  February  8. 
ihe  judge  reserved  decision. 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday  the  Long  Island 
.\ulomobilc  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made 
a  run  of  72  miles  on  the  North  Shore 
roads  ol  the  island,  dining  at  Holly  Inn 
and  returning  home  by  moonlight. 

The  Hoffman  Automobile  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Neftel  .Automobile 
Company,  of  New  York,  have  been  elect- 
ed active  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  .\utomobile  Manufacturers. 

Owing  lo  the  alleged  inabdity  of  the  au- 
tomobile dealers  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
get  together  lo  hold  a  >how  the  Fisher 
Automobile  Company  will  have  a  show  at 
their  new  building  during  the  first  week  in 
April 

The  Nelson  Gas  Engine  and  Automobile 
Company.  Harlan.  la.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  the 
following  named  gentlemen  as  officers:  T. 
K.  Nelson,  president:  S.  G.  Dummon,  sec- 
re  tarj*. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  will  undoubtedly  produce 
more  automobiles  this  year  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Tlie  combined  output 
of  the  Olds,  Cadillac.  Northern,  Ford  and 
other  factories  is  estimated  at  over  lO.ooo 
annually. 

The  rcappraisemcni  division  of  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  .apprais- 
ers has  sustained  advances  made  by  Ap- 
praiser Whitehead  on  several  automobiles 
from  A.  Clement.  Lavallois,  France.  The 
total   advances   approximated  $531. 

Notice  has  been  given  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  copartnership  existing  between  Geo. 
G.  Reed.  Arthur  P.  Undrrhill  and  Perl 
C.  Lewis,  under  the  firm  nanu*  of  Automo- 
bile Headquarters.  Boston,  Mass.  Orpha 
O.  Lewis,  administratrix,  is  authorized  to 
settle  the  firm"*;  affairs. 

Miley  B.  Raymond,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  collision  of  his  au- 
tomobile with  a  trolley  car,  by  which  sev- 
eral persotib  were  recently  injured  in 
Vonkers.  was  held  in  $500  hail  in  the  Har- 
lem Police  Court.  New  York,  for  violation 
of  the  automobile  speed  law. 

In  reference  to  the  description  of  the 
Eisemann  igniter  in  a  recent  issue.  .Al- 
fred V^ischer  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they 
have  two  distinct  machines  for  single  cyl- 
inder motors,  one  for  carriage  motors  and 
the  other  for  bicycle  motors,  the  latter 
being  much  smaller  than  the  former. 

Ralph  L.  Morgan,  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
gave  a  lecture  on  "Motor  Trucks"  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  .American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in 
New  York  city  on  February  3.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  city  was  present  and 
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gave    the    opinion    that    valuable 
could  be  rendered  by  motor  truckft 
line  of  work.  ^M 

The  People's  Auto  Transit  ^M 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  has  been  incorp 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25.oco.  T 
corporators,  who  arc  residents  of  1 
Huron  and  Erie  counties,  are  F.  B. 
more,  S.  K.  Miller,  Milo  MouUon, 
Brown,  E.  T.  Prentice.  R.  Woi^ 
R.  F.  Quiglcy.  ^ 

The  Phelp>  Motor  Vehicle  Coi 
Stonehani.  Mass.,  organised  with  a 
of  $300,000,  has  succeeded  the  Phelj 
tor  Company. andwill  hereafter  carry 
business  of  manufacturing  motor  v 
under  (he  patents  and  designs  of 
Phelps  and  others.  The  officers  are: 
dent.  Elliot  C.  Lee,  Brookline.  Mass.; 
urer.A.T.  Harris,  Boston,and  genera 
ager.  L.  J.  Phelps.  Melrose  Highland! 
treasurer's  office  is  temporarily  at, 
street.  Bostun. 

The  buildiftg  being  erected  for^ 
ton  Motor  Carriage  Company  at  B< 
and  Stanhope  streets.  Boston.  Masi 
have  on  the  first  floor  a  salesroom 
capacity  for  eight  machines,  the  offic 
and  a  ladies'  retiring  ronm  A  < 
feature  will  he  the  ^eparatc  entran 
automobiles,  the  machine  going 
onto  the  elevator,  which  lowers] 
basement.  On  this  floor  a  comp 
shop  will  be  maintained  and  back 
will  be  found  a  wash  room  and^H 
with  a  capacity  of  100  boarders.^ 
ncvf  feature  will  be  the  special  fire 
There  will  also  be  a  man  who  will 
to  repairs  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
salesroom  was  opened  to  the  publii 
ruary  16. 

It  is  reported  that  the  situatia 
ton  grows  more  and  more  strained 
time  draws  near  for  the  opening 
rival  show  and  that  it  is  generally  co 
that  the  show  to  be  given  by  the  Ncv 
land  Automobile  Association  is  pii 
spite  affair  against  the  Boston  dealer 
cause  the  Boston  dealers  wanted  lo 
how  their  interests  would  be  protec 
the  Legislature  by  the  Automobile 
liefore  they  put  money  into  the  ha] 
the  club's  conuniltec.  is  said  to  have  1 
the  whole  affair.  The  dealers  were  ' 
and  desirous  of  working  together  wi 
club,  but  were  unable  to  get  any  sa 
tion  from  them  and  were  obliged  lh< 
to  protect  themselves  by  presenting 
own  hill.  What  the  outcome  will 
hard  to  say,  as  no  one  seems  10  have 
clear  idea  of  who  the  exhibitors  «i 
.Ml  the  'ipace  for  the  dealers'  show  in 
phony  Hall  is  said  to  have  been  sold. 

Wouldn't  That  Jar  You 

"Doesn't  it  give  you  a  terrible  I 
when  you  run  over  a  man?"  they 
him. 

"Yes,  if  he's  a  large  man,"  rcpli* 
automobilist.  "It  gives  me  a  pretty 
jolt  sometimes." 
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United  States  Patents. 

'ISK^SS-  Stroke  Varying  Mechanism  for 
Explosive  Engines.— Albert  F.  Parks,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Februar>-  ^  »903-  Filed 
January  23,    190a. 

In  an  explosive  engine,  the  combination 
mtli  a  pair  of  cylinders,  and  with  a  pair  of 
variable  stroke  pistons  movable  therein,  of 
a  pair  of  connected  cranks,  a  pair  of  differ- 
ential connected  eccentrics  shiftable  on  said 
cranks,  and  connections  between  said  ec- 
centrics and  said  pistons. 

719.842.  Water  Gauge. — John  McCor- 
mick,  of  Wilmerding,  Pa..  Fcbruar>*  3.  1902- 
^iled  May  15.  1902. 

A$  heretofore  constructed  the  steam  and 
»(er  cocks  between  which  the  glass  tube  is 


WTinged  have  been  connected  to  the  boiler 
^  hollow    extensions    or    inducts    within 
*hich  the   balls  have  been   placed  and   al- 
lowed to  roll  freely  between  their  seats  at 
'•«  Old  of  the  extensions  connected  to  the 
^  and  a  stop  arranged  at  the  end  of  the 
.  extension   adjacent   the   boiler.     The   stems 
'w'thc  cocks  have  been   seated  against  the 
*ods  of  the  hollow  extensions  opening  into 
the  casings  of  the  cocks — that   is.   beneath 
'he  glass — and  the  blow  off  cock  has  been 
I^Jocaied  at  the  bottom  of  such  casing.  Prac- 
harf    demonstrated    numerous    defects 
nd  inconveniences  in  water  gauges  as  thus 
nstnictcd.     Sediment  collects  in  the  hol- 
W  extensions  and   retards  the   movement 
yf  the   balls,  frequently   resultinEj   in    their 
jcoming  clogged  at  one  end  or  the  other 
the   pasitage.     It   being   a   generally   rec- 
nized  fact  that  when  the  boiler  is  in  op- 
Btion  and   the  glass  intact  the  halls  will 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  steam 
wairr.  aitendants  have  been  led  to  rely 
ibc  gauge  implicitly  as  indicating  the 


exact  level  of  the  water  in  the  lx.)ilcr.  It 
has  been  found  that  such  mdication  is  not 
always  correct  and  serious  results  have  fol- 
lowed, due  to  the  fact  that  the  :icdiment  in 
the  hollow  extensions  has  clogged  the  balls 
agamst  the  outlet. 

When  it  has  been  desired  to  employ  the 
blow-off  valve,  the  opening  of  the  same  has 
caused  the  balls  to  seat  themselves  just  as 
they  arc  designed  to  do  when  the  glass 
breaks,  not  only  precluding  the  possibility 
of  blowing  off  sufficiently,  but  leaving  the 
sediment  around  the  balls  at  i:  was  before. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  over- 
come these  dit)icuUies,  and  to  this  end  the 
gauge  is  constructed,  as  shown,  comprising 
the  combination  with  the  steam  and  water 
cocks,  a  gauge  glass  connecting  these  cocks, 
hollow  extensions  connecting  the  glass  to 
the  boiler,  and  valves  having  their  stems 
extending  through  the  cocks  and  into  the 
extensions,  of  chambers  intermediate  the 
ends  of  the  extensions  having  inlet  and  out- 
let ports,  said  valves  being  designed  to 
close  the  inlet  ports,  and  balls  suspended 
within  the  chambers  and  designed  to  close 
the  outlet  ports. 

7 1 g,8o6.  Con  t rol  1  i  ng  M  ca n  s  f o r  Motor 
Vehicles.— D.  E.  Johnson,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.  February  3,  1903.  Filed  April  ii. 
igo2. 

This  invention  aims  to  provide  means  for 
controlling  the  vehicle  brake  and  the  mo 
tive  power  regulating  means  from  one  and 
the  same  controlling  member  or  means 
whereby  application  of  the  brake  is  always 
accompanied  with  reduction  of  applied  mo- 
tive power,  and.  vice  versa,  release  of  the 
brake  i?  accompanied  with  increase  of  ap- 
plied motive  power.  This  controlling 
means  may  conveniently  be  a  foot  operated 
lever,  such  as  the  usual  brake  lever,  which 
may  thus  be  employed  for  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  starting,  stopping,  and  speed  of 
the  vehicle. 

The  brake  is  applied  by  means  of  the 
usual  fool  pedal  provided  with  a  ratchet 
locking  device.  Directly  behind  the  pivot 
shaft  of  the  brake  pedal  is  located  the 
ihmttle  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  ad- 
mission gf  .steam  to  the  engine  is  regulated. 
This  throttle  valve  is  opened  and  closed  by 
a  rotary  or  rocking  motion  of  its  stem.  The 


stem  is  provided  with  a  lever  arm  and  can 
be  rocked  around  its  axis  in  either  of  two 
ways — by  depressing  the  brake  pedal  or  l^y 
rotating  the  throttle  valve  crank  rising 
through  the  seat.  When  the  brake  pedal  is 
depressed  the  end  of  the  link  connected  to 
the  lever  on  the  valve  stem  is  displaced  in 
a  cam  slot,  which  closes  the  throttle  Nor- 
mally the  end  of  this  link  reposes  in  the 
lowest  part  uf  thi.s  slot  and  the  throttle  can 
then  be  closed  by  means  of  the  crank  lever 
directly. 

719,670,  Steam  Boiler.— Henry  .A.  House, 
of  Hempstead,  England.  February  3,  1903. 
Filed  February  25,  igo2. 


No.  719,670. 

One  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  im- 
proved means  for  effecting  the  deposit  of 
ihc  lime  and  other  salts  contained  in  the 
feed  water  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall 
he  prevented  from  depositing  on  parts  of 
the  boiler  where  they  would  form  a  hard 
scale. 

.\  depositing  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
lo\y  vertical  cylinder  is  placed  centrally  in 
the  boiler.  The  feed  pipe  extends  down  to 
a  considerable  distance  inside  the  deposit- 
ing vessel  and  is  provided  with  hole-*  at  its 
sides,  through  which  holes  the  feed  water 
is  delivered  into  the  depositing  vessel. 
Openings  arc  left  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
depositing  vessel,  which  allow  free  commu- 
nication between  the  interior  thereof  and 
the  main  lx)dy  of  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
sn  that  the  same  pressure  pervades  both. 
The  depositing  vessel  is  made  of  thin  metal 
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having  a  high  cocDicient  of  expansion  un- 
der the  action  oi  heat — such  as  copper,  for 
example. 

Il  will  now  be  understood  that  the  de- 
positing vessel  and  the  water  contained  in 
it  will  take  up  heal  rapidly  from  the  sur- 
rounding boiler  water  in  which  the  vessel 
i>  immersed  and  that  when  feed  water  is 
pumped  into  the  depositing  vessel  it  wilt 
he  rapidly  heated  while  still  isolated  from 
ihc  main  body  of  boiler  water.  This  heat- 
mg  of  the  feed  water  causes  more  or  less 
of  the  lime  to  separate  from  it  and  to  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  depositmg  vessel,  leav- 
ing the  thereby  softened  water  free  to  rise 
to  the  upper  part  thereof,  where  it  over- 
rtows  ox  passes  through  the  openings  into 
the  main  body  of  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
deposits  are  thus  retained  wholly  or  "partly 
in  the  depositing  vessel  and  little  or  none 
get  into  the  body  of  the  boiler  to  be  depos- 
ited upon  the  hot  surfaces.  When  the  lime 
and  other  salts  deposit  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  walls  of  the  depositing  vessel 
they  are  cracked  off  therefrom  when  the 
tire  is  let  out  and  the  boiler  is  cooled  down 
by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  material 
of  which  the  vessel  is  constructed,  the 
greater  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  material  the  better  it 
will  be  for  this  purpose. 

When  It  IS  desired  to  clean  out  the  de- 
positing vessel,  it  may  be  removed  bodily 
from  the  boiler  through  a  suitably  arranged 
hand  hole,  through  the  cover  of  which  the 
feed  water  inlet  pipe  may  be  led,  as  shown. 

719,562.  Steering  Gear  for  .A.utomo biles. 
—A.  P.  Brush,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Febru- 
ary 3.  1903.  Filed  November  21,  tgo2.  The 
steering  shaft  is  provided  at  its  lower  end 
with  a  pinion,  and  with  this  pinion  meshes 
a  rack  bar  made  out  of  a  round  rod  ^nd 
connected  up  with  other  features  of  the 
automobile  in  the  customary  manner.  To 
prevent  any  backlash  between  the  pinion 
and  the  rack  bar  is  more  specifically  the 
pur|KJse  of  this  invention,  which  is  secured 
by  providing  a  frame  fitted  with  an  eccen- 
tric bushing,  through  which  the  rack  bar 
reciprocates.  This  bushing  is  cut  away  in- 
termediate its  ends,  to  allow  its  being 
turned  about  through  a  limited  arc  with- 
out interfering  with  the  pinion.  The  bush- 
ing is  provided  with  an  enlarged  threaded 
end  or  head,  engaged  with  the  frame,  and 
upon  which  is  engaged  a  lock  nut,  The 
bushing  is  provided  with  a  hexagonal  ex- 
tremity by  which  it  may  readily  be  turned 
within    the   frame.     It    will    readily  be   ap- 
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parent  that  it  any  backlash  occurs  between 
the  pinion  and  the  rack  bar  it  can  readily 
be  overcome  and  prevented  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  eccentric  bushing  within  the  frame 
as  required,  so  as  to  tighten  the  position  of 
the  rack  bar  relative  to  the  pinion. 

719,450.  Steam  Boiler.— Robert  W.  Bar- 
ton, of  Chicago.  111.  February  3,  1903. 
Filed  October  16,  1902. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  flash  boiler. 
The  boiler  employs  water  tubes  which  are 
coiled  in  circular  spirals,  the  coils  being 
disposed  in  flat  layers.  The  boiler  is  com- 
posed of  units  of  these  coils,  each  unit  com- 
prising a  p.'tir  of  coils*  the  lowermost  of 
which  is  in  more  direct  connection  with  the 
source  of  feed  water  supply,  while  the  up- 
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pcrmost  of  which  is  in  more  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  engine.  These  units  are  as- 
sembled ill  vertical  line  and  are  so  joined 
in  succe.ssion  that  tlie  top  layer  of  one  unit 
is  in  connection  with  the  bottom  layer  of 
the  unit  immediately  adjacent.  In  this 
manner  a  series  of  traps  are  provided  which 
always  entail  the  presence  of  water  within 
the  boiler.  The  water  is  supplied  to  tlic 
tubes  and  travels  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  a  distance  commensurate  with  the 
steam  that  is  being  consumed.  By  the  de- 
vice of  the  invention  the  action  of  gravity 
is  only  partially  effective  upon  the  water 
within  the  boiler,  it  requiring  pressure  con- 
trolled by  suitable  feed  water  regulating 
means  to  effect  the  flow  of  the  water.  The 
coils  of  each  unit  are  so  wound  that  the 
inlet  for  the  water  is  located  at  the  outer 
portion  of  the  lowermost  coil,  the  water 
linding  its  passage  through  the  coil  as  it 
follows  the  spiral  course  thereof  toward 
its  centre,  where  a  branch  connection  is  en- 
countered, which  leads  the  water  to  the  up- 
per coil  of  the  unit,  the  water  then  circu- 
lating from  the  centre  of  the  upper  coil 
spirally  toward  the  other  periphery  thereof, 
where  It  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  coil 
L>f  the  unit  ne.Kt  beneath.  A  burner  is  lo- 
cated at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  heat 
the  tube;,  sn  that  as  the  water  is  forced 
downwardly  by  the  pressure  it  will  encoun- 
ter the  hot  tubes  and  be  flashed  into  steam. 

719.037.  Storage  Battery. — Bruce  Ford, 
of  Philadelphia.  February  3.  1903.  Filed 
December  19,  1902. 

Objects  of  the  present  invention  are  to 
provide   for   holding   down   the   separators 


which  are  used  between  the  plaf 
nients  and  which  are  buoyant  in  th 
trolytc,  and  therefore  tend  to  rise,  at 
to  provide  for  supporting  the  co* 
cases  where  suitable  supports  are  ab 

719.993-  Friction  Clutch. — Malcolm 
bell,  Boston,  Mass.  February  10. 
Filed  February  24.  1902. 

720,126.  Speed  Regulator  for  £x 
Engines. — Lee  A.  Frayer,  Columbus, 
February  10,  1903.  Filed  Novemb 
1902. 

7^153.  Steam  Boiler. — George  A 
nedy,  Toledo,  Ohio.  February  10, 
Filed  March  13,  1902. 

720,241.  Motor  Vehicle.— Charl 
Haase,  Jr.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Febru; 
1903.     Filed   December  8,   1902. 

720,321.  Secondary  Battery. — Frat 
chanan.  Dayton.  Ohio.  February  lo 
Filed  March  18,  1901. 

720,343.  Compound  Expansion  Flu 
gine. — Frank  Goodfellow,  George  Gi 
low  and  Robert  Goodfellow,  Hyde, 
land.  February  10.  1903.  Filed  Ji 
1902. 

720,376.  Safety  Brake  Apparatv 
Motor  Cars.— Charles  F.  Peel.  Jr., 
York,  N.  Y.  February  lO.  1903. 
September  11,  1902. 

Philadelphia  A.  C.  A.  Rui 

The  rcsinsylvania  Automobile 
Philadelphia,  has  extended  several 
tesies  to  those  who  participate  in  t! 
to  the  "Quaker  City"  on  Washir 
Birthday.  Through  their  effort 
doors  nf  the  Union  League  Club  ^ 
open  to  ihem :  storage  accommot 
for  carriages  have  been  arranged  f< 
of  charge;  the  Park  Department  w 
tend  the  privileges  of  Fairmount 
without  the  usual  permit  and  numl 
quired  in  Philadelphia;  each  ca 
however,  must  bear  the  initials  of  ( 
as  required  by  the  New  York  law. 
they  have  also  extended  to  participai 
courtesies  of  their  own  club  and  ha 
arranged  for  a  run  on  the  day  of 
on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  lo  Ar* 
Bryn  Mawr  and  West  Chester.  25 
Owing  to  the  heavy  snow  storm,  th< 
and  Tours  Committee  on  February  i; 
consultation  with  those  who  had  in 
to  participate  declared  the  run  off. 


The  Cape  Town  Council  has  n 
passed  regulations  regarding  autom 
At  night  motors  must  have  a  whiti 
in  front  and  a  red  light  behind;  thej 
not  exceed  6H  feet  in  width.  The 
is  limited  to  eight  miles  an  hour 
congested  streets  or  within  the  mun 
ity  of  Cape  Town.  The  tires  must 
a  soft  or  elastic  material,  with  a  s 
surface.  There  are  to  be  two  efl 
brakes  which  will  act  independent!; 
in  the  case  of  cars  used  for  passenge 
business  purposes  the  name  of  the 
or  owners  and  the  place  of  abode  m 
painted  in  a  conspicuous  position  < 
side  of  the  car. 
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The  Chicas:o  Show. 

Chicago  is  not  and  rannot  be  in  the  near 
future  an  automobile  centre  of  thc'same  or- 
der as  New  York,  and  that  an  exhibition 
was  organized  in  the  Western  metropolis 
which  m  number  and  variety  of  exhibits 
equated  the  New  York  Show  is  certainly 
strong  testimony  to  the  good  will  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  exhibitors,  of  course,  looked 
upon  the  Show  from  a  business  standpoint 
and  expected  full  returns  for  their  outlay 
and  offiirts.  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
this  respect  many  of  them  were  disap- 
pointed. The  attendance  was  small  all 
through  the  week,  and  as  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents puts  it»  "There  was  no  life  at 
the  Show."  In  fact,  it  has  been  intimated 
that  permission  to  show  vehicles  in  motiori 
was  granted  "to  make  things  a  little  live- 
lier" and  thereby  in  at  least  one  respect 
compensate  for  the  small  attendance.  The 
cold  wave  and  snowstorm  of  last  week 
struck  Chicago  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  Sliovv.  and  this  may  have  deterred  some 
of  the  prospective  visitors  living  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  making  the  trip. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  new  vehi- 
cles shown — that  is,  vehicles  by  new  manu- 
facturers—but most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
pretty  close  copies  of  some  well  established 
model.  Originality  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
marked  quality  of  vthicle  builders  in  the 
West,  at  least  not  originality  associated 
with  practicability.  Originality  devoid  of 
practicability  leads  to  the  production  of 
freaks,  and  these  were  somewhat  in  evi- 
dence at  the  Show. 

The  West  is,  of  course,  somewhat  behind 
the  East  in  the  matter  of  automobiles,  and 
the  social  conditions  are  also  somewhat  dif- 
ferent there.  For  these  reasons  the  light 
and  medium  weight  vehicle  is  more  in  de- 
mand there  than  here,  and  played  a  greater 
part  at  the  Show  than  the  touring  car. 
Only  two  foreign  makers  were  represented 
and  these  also  were  manufacturers  of  me- 
dium weight  machines  and  not  the  heavy 
class  of  vehicle. 


This  year  the  public  press  of  Chicago  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  the  Show,  some 
of  the  Sunday  papers  issued  on  the  15th 
containing  a  full  page  illustrated  report  and 
forecast  of  the  event.  It  was  somewhat 
amusing  to  read  in  these'  reports  the  mo- 
notonous reiteration  of  the  superiority  j 
in  point  of  size  over  the  New  York  ' 
Show,  and  no  less  amusing  the  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  vehicles  that  would 
be  sold.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  exhibitors  to  have  the  daily 
papers  devote  all  the  space  possible  to  thcj 
event. 


The  Business  Vehicle  Contest. 

As  announced  in  oiir  last  issue,  the  .\uto- 
mobile  Club  of  .America,  through  its  special 
contest  committee,  has  decided  that  its  con- 
test of  motor  vehicles  for  goods  iraflfic  will 
take  place  in  May  next,  notwithstanding 
that  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  has  disapproved  of 
such  a  trial  being  held  this  year.  As  we 
have  already  said,  we  cannot  understand 
what  prompted  this  decision  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
M..  and  that  the  club  is  going  ahead  with 
the  organization  of  the  trial  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  also  failed  to  see  any  reason  for 
this  decision. 

The  success  of  heavy  steam  wagons  in 
England  has  been  accelerated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  the  yearly  trials  of  the 
Liverpool  Self  Propelled  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, which  trials  began  when  the  commer- 
cial automobile  was  still  in  its  very  infancy 
over  there.  That  branch  of  ihc  motor  ve- 
Iiiclc  industry  which  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  trucks,  drays  and  delivery  wag- 
ons evidently  saw  in  these  trials  a  factor 
tending  to  promote  the  cause  of  their  busi- 
ness, for  they  participated  in  them  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  commercial 
vehicle  is  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where 
a  successful  trial  can  be  held.  Many  of 
these  machines  are  now  in  actual  use  by 
commercial  houses  and  as  soon  as  a  v 
has  reached  a  stage   where  it  can  consist- 
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^ai<l  to  have  recently  been  adopted  t 
'•ral  manufacturers.  There  were  also 
I  he  complete   rear  axles   of  this   coj 
and   the  front  axles  which  were  re 
(U-scribed  in  Thk  Horseless  Age. 

niK      MinCLHY      Mv\NUFACTURING     CO: 

exhibited  different  sizes  of  their  t 
steel  artillery  wheels  fitted  with  di, 
styles  of  bearings  and  rims  for  sing! 
and  detachable  tires.  These  wHee 
now  made  with  all  standard  rims, 
were  also  on  exhibition  sectional 
such  as  spokes,  rims  and  hubs,  to 
the  public  the  exact  construction  oi 
wheels,  the  reinforcements  and  the 
tiu^h  brazing  of  the  different  pa: 
llioir  special  process  of  complete  i 
siv»n. 

nir  1 1  F\Ki.AXD-c.\xTox  spring  co 
i'.ad  o:i  exhibition  a  full  Hoc  ot  o 
>pr::!);>.  hand  made  and  oil  lempcn 
<u',;ab;c   vr  al".  styles  and   sizes  ol 
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rOE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

Mich.,  made  an  exhibition  of 
?  of  radiator  called  the  Pudde- 
t  they  claim  to  be  a  departure 
ing  else  in  this  line  now  on  the 
leirchicf specialty,  a  radiatingcoil 

bent  at  the  returns  so  as  to 
ic  inner  diameter  of  the  tube 
,  is  also  well  represented.  This 
n  does  away  with  cast  brass 
eturn  bends  and  allows  of  the 
s  all  around  the  bends.  The 
completed  by  mufHers.  tanks 
I   styles   of  hoods  and   fenders, 

own  manufacture. 
scoe     Manufacturing     Company 
lerabic  experience  in  sheet  metal 
lo  judge  by  their  extensive  line 
y    have   entered    the    antomohilf 


The  latter  are  so  cast  and  machined  as  to 
receive  the  wood  hub  without  in  any  way 
weakening  the  construction,  and  the  design 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  wood  hub 
with  the  greater  strength  of  the  large 
flanges,  which  arc  held  in  place  by  through 
bolts  between  every  second  pair  of  spokes. 
The  front  and  rear  flanges  of  one  pattern 
of  wheel  have  a  large  reinforcement  in 
which  the  scry  seat  is  made,  lo  bring  the 
drive  entirely  on  the  flange,  at  the  centre 
of  the  wheel,  without  excessive  strain  on 
the  spokes.  The  front  or  ball  bearing  wheel 
is  also  very  heavily  built. 

BRECHT   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY. 

H.  F.  Borbein,  of  the  Brecht  Automobile 
Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  exhibited  a  full 
size  brass  model  of  a  reachless  angle  iron 
running  genr  frame  with  a  now  radi\is  de- 


scparate  dials,  showing  the  time,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  in  miles  and  the  speed  in 
miles  per  hour  at  which  the  vehicle  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  watch  is  claimed  to  be  an  ac- 
curate timepiece  and  is  placed  in  the  case 
with  nothing  showing  hut  the  dial  and  stem 
to  wind  and  set;  the  odometer  is  placed  in 
the  case,  with  only  the  dial  showing,  and  is 
geared  to  the  stem  which  drives  the  speed- 
ometer; the  speedometer  is  of  the  centrifu- 
gal governor  type  with  a  pivoted  lever  and 
tooth  sector,  the  latter  meshing  with  a  small 
pinion,  which  moves  the  indicating  hand  on 
the  dial.  The  omnimeler  is  connected  di- 
rectly to  a  road  wheel  or  some  positively 
geared  shaft  by  means  of  a  flexible  driving 
shaft.  An  advantage  of  the  device  is  that 
it  can  be  placed  on  the  dash  where  it  can 
cfHiveniently  he  read  by   the  operator  and 


ess  in  earnest.  One  of  the  most 
tures  in  their  construction  is  the 
ployed  of  preventing  road  vibra- 
loosening  the  rivets  with  which 
crs  are  fastened  lo  the  ircms  by 
f  are  supported  from  the  liody. 
lod  consists  of  using  a  spring 
the  lioh  which  hoM>  the  iron  to 
and  this  gives  enough  flexibility 
excessive  strain  on  the  rivets  and 
le  time  sufficient  rigidity  to  se- 
[  the  fenders, 

PERIAL    WHEEL  COMPANY. 

ihc  numerous  artiller)'  wheels 
me  made  by  the  Imperial  Wheel 
of   Flint.   Mich.,   which   deserves 

being  the  only  wheel  cmlhulying 
Itruction  a  short  wood  hut>,  the 
irt  of  the  wheel  bemg  matle  up 
ambling  it  with  the  metal  riangcs. 


<Lifc.stKAL  ViKvi  Oh   iHE  Show. 

vice  from  the  frame  to  the  spring  clips.  lUe 
frame  is  equipped  with  the  standard  wheel 
steering  device  of  the  company,  operating 
through  an  enclo.sed  worm  and  gear  seg- 
ment. The  Ijody  shown  was  of  the  individ- 
ual single  seat  type  with  metal  bonnet. 

THE    CAMMANN     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

of  Chicago,  III.,  exhibited  a  sheet  aluminum 
body  with  saiin  finish  which,  they  claimed, 
did  not  embody  »  single  piece  of  wood  in  its 
ctmslruction,  The  lines  of  Ihe  body  are 
mostly  square.  It  ts  three  seated  and  has 
been  given  the  trade  name  "Jack  Frost." 

KENNEDY  WARREN   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

This  company,  located  at  Toledo.  Ohio, 
made  an  exhibit  of  their  automobile  special- 
ties, consisting  of  the  omnimeter  and  a  low 
water  alarm  for  steam  boilers.  The  omni- 
meter   is    an    indicating    device    with    three 


is  protected  from  dirt  and  mud.  Ihe  latter 
an  advantage  whicli  is  fully  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  frequently  had  to  clean  the 
mud  from  the  dials  of  devices  placed  at  the 
hub. 

B.NJITON    BOILER   COMPANY. 

The  only  boiler  of  the  flash  system  shown 
and  demonstrated  was  that  of  the  Barton 
Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  was 
shown  in  connection  with  a  Sludchaker  & 
Burnell  kerosene  burner.  The  construction 
of  this  boiler  is  probably  as  simple  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  for  a  boiler  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  parts.  A  description  of 
the  construction  of  this  l>oilcr.  with  an  il- 
lustration, appeared  in  the  patent  depart- 
ment of  our  last  issue.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  explosions  due  to  overpressure 
cannot  occur.  No  thermostat  is  used,  and 
in   consequence  the  boiler   responds  quicU; 
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to  a  demand  tor  an  increased  supply  of 
steam.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler, 
it  is  claimed,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  work  demanded  and  the  water 
never  reaches  (he  bottom  of  the  boiler,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  caMS.  The  boiler  is  in- 
tended to  work  with  pressure  control  of  the 
biirncr  feed  and  automatic  regulation  of  the 
feed  water. 

At  this  stand  were  also  to  be  seen  the 
Studebakcr  pilot  light  and  generator  and 
the  Bumell  kerosene  burner,  the  main 
burner  of  ihis  combination  being  probably 
the  most  novel.  It  is  made  of  a  one  piece. 
soft  iron  casting,  the  outside  rim  of  which 
forms  a  circular  mixing  lube,  connecting 
with  a  mixing  tube  through  the  centre.  The 
grid  of  cross  flues  receives  its.  gas  from 
the  outer  rim.  The  gas  jets  are  drilled  at 
an  angle  of  60  degreeji  with  the  horizontal. 
This  construction,  the  makers  claim,  gives 
a  stronger  flame  and  is  less  liable  to  back 
fire  than   the  older  forms  of  burners. 

TUKNEK   BRASS    WORKS. 

The  Turner  Brass  Works,  of  Chicago, 
displayed  a  full  line  of  gasoline  double  jet 
blow  torches,  porcelain  furnaces  and  brac- 
ing and  tempering  forges,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  new  carburetor,  which  they  call  the 
new  Turner.  For  this  new  carburetor  some 
very  broad  claims  are  made,  it  being  said 
to  be  a  positive  feeder  in  all  cases  except 
when  purposely  throttled,  to  require  no 
priming  at  starting  and  to  give  the  same 
charge  regardless  of  engine  speed. 

The  Kingston  carburetor,  made  by  Byrnt, 
Kingston  &  Co.,  of  Kokomo,  Ind..  shows 
some  improvements  in  this  year's  model. 
The  gasoline  feed  nozzle  projects  to  the 
edge  of  the  air  throttling  shutter  in  such  a 
manner  that  whtn  closed  it  fits  snugly 
around  the  end  of  the  nozzle.  Thus  the 
closing  of  the  air  inlet  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  suction  on  the  gasoline,  which  is 
said  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  flooding. 
The  air  inlet  and  needle  valve  controlling 
the  gasoline  supply  work  together,  but  are 
so  arranged  that  either  may  be  set  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 

WESTERFIELD    MOTOR   roMPANY. 

A  great  variety  of  motors  were  shown  by 
many  exhibitors,  and  although  the  two, 
three  and  four  cylinder  vertical  types  pre- 
dominated, a  number  of  interesting  features 
were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  opiKDsed 
horizontal  types.  Motors  of  the  latter  type 
were  exhibited  by  the  Weslerfield  Motor 
Company,  of  Anderson,  Ind..  a  special  fea- 
ture of  this  motor  being  the  arrangement  of 
the  crank  and  connection  rods.  The  crank 
is  made  with  three  crank  pins,  the  central 
one  being  directly  opposed  to  the  two  out- 
side ones.  One  of  the  pistons  connects  by 
a  single  connection  rod  to  the  central  pin. 
and  the  other  piston  by  two  connecting  rods 
to  the  two  outside  pins.  By  this  means  the 
two  pistons  are  directly  opposed  and  the 
reciprocating  parts  perfectly  balanced. 

The  H.  L.  Hoffmann  Motor  Company,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  exhibited  a  line  of  one.  two 
and  four  cylinder,  four  cycle  motors.  These 


emlwdicd  no  particularly  novel  features,  the 
makers  claiming  to  have  given  their  entire 
attention  to  careful  designing  along  old,  ap- 
proved lines. 

A  very  large  ntimber  of  exhibits  comprise 
Ignition  outfits  and  ap])liances.  Of  the 
many  types  of  dynamos  and  magnetos  ex- 
hibited it  may  be  said  that  each  embodies 
some  quality  sfjecially  adapting  it  to  a  given 
class  of  work  either  automobile,  marine  or 
stationary.  The  Motsinger  Device  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Pendleton,  Ind., 
demonstrated  their  "auto  sparker"  in  con- 
nection with  a  Trusscott  boat  outfit,  a  Sar- 
vent  marine  motor  and  a  Westficid  automo- 
bile equipment.  There  have  been  only  a  few 
slight  changes  in  this  machine  this  year,  and 
these  relate  to  the  governor.  The  novelty 
at  this  stand  was  a  machine  built  under  the 
Motsinger  patents  in  France.  It  was  en- 
tirely enclosed  in  a  square  casting  and  used 
a  s  inch  round  belt  pulley  and  no  governed 
friction  wheel. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company  were  showing  a  dash  arranged 
with  a  four  cylinder  King  automatic  spark 
timing  device,  :n  conjunction  with  one  of 
their  Type  B  dynamos.  With  this  outfit 
only  a  single  spark  coil  is  used  for  the  four 
cylinders  and  the  automatic  timer  advances 
the  spark  in  each  of  the  cylinders  equally. 
When  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  spring  at- 
tached to  the  governor  returns  the  contact 
so  as  to  produce  a  spark  when  the  engine  is 
in  the  dead  centre,  thereby  preventing  all 
danger  of  a  "back  kick"  when  the  engine  is 
again  started.  The  company  arc  making  a 
specialty  of  a  miniature  magneto  for  motor 
cycles,  this  machine  weighing  only  8  pounds 
and  having  an  output  of  30  watts  at  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute 

A  new  ignition  dynamo  was  exhibited  by 
^he  Miller-Knoblock  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  and  their 
method  of  demonstrating  the  difference  in 
speed  between  the  armature  and  governor 
pulley  of  iheir  "quick  action"  machine  was 
quite  novel.  Two  disks  were  employed,  one 
belted  to  the  pulley  and  the  other  to  the  end 
of  the  armature  shaft,  and  the  painted  disks 
showed  the  same  relative  speed  for  any 
speed  the  driver  was  run  up  to,  indicating 
perfect  action  within  the  governor  case. 
This  company  is  also  introducing  a  line  of 
coils,  plugs  and  magnetos. 

The  Induction  Coil  Company,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  made  a  demonstration  of  a  some- 
what novel  feature  embodied  in  their  coil. 
It  is  a  double  spring  vibrator  and  safety 
valve.  The  main  vibrator  is  of  the  usual 
style,  being  securely  held  at  the  base  and 
occupying  the  usual  relative  position  to  the 
magnetic  core.  A  second  spring  of  much 
smaller  size  is  provided,  one  end  of  which 
is  fastened  to  the  vibrator  spring  proper 
and  the  other,  or  free  end.  carrying  the 
platinum  contact.  This  arrangement,  the 
makers  claim,  requires  less  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  large  spring  and  permits  of 
more  rapid  action,  and  largely  overcomes 
the  liability  to  stick. 

The    Vesta    Accumulator    Company,    of 


Chicago,  had  an  attractive  display  of  elec- 
tric headlights,  side  bracket  and  red 
lamps ;  also  automobile  hand  lanterns  i 
sizes. 

The  Chicago  Storage  Battery  Comi 
of  Chicago.  III.,  showed  a  small  runabof 
mounted  on  rollers  and  fitted  with  the 
pany's  batteries,  the  vehicle  being  kepi  run- 
ning alnK)st  continuously.  In  the  cells  ol 
this  company  the  electrolyte  consists  of 
alkaline  solution,  the  positive  plates 
said  to  be  formed  of  chemically  transpos 
metals  and  the  negative  plates  arc  cons 
luted  by  the  metal  containing  cell  it< 
Consequently  the  cell  has  neither  plates 
grids,  and,  like  all  cells  using  an  alkali 
electrolyte,  it  gives  a  much  lower  elccti 
motive  force  than  a  cell  containing  a  h 
couple.  The  working  pressure  per  cell 
said  ID  be  about  1.25  volts.  It  is  daii 
that  the  cells  are  hermetically  sealed  aft 
the  elements  and  electrolyte  have 
placed  within  the  containing  vessels.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solution  by  adding  con- 
stituents from  time  to  time,  as  is  required 
by  acid  cells,  and   all   spilling  is  prevented. 

BRANDkNBl/RG   BROTHERS   &    ALUGER 

had  an  exhibit  of  products  of  the  Aurc 
Automatic  Machine  Company,  manufacti 
crs  of  the  Thor  motors,  and  complete  s« 
of  fittings;  also  the  product  of  H.  F.  Ti 
bert  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  two  ai 
four  cylinder  motors  for  automobiles  ai 
the  Treben  transmission  gear.  In  adc 
tion  to  this,  the  exhibit  included  autom< 
bile  tool  rolls,  motor  cycle  saddles  ai 
chains. 

THE    CUSHMAN     MOTOR    COMPANY, 

of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  exhibited  a  two  cyck  &t 
tionary  engine  of  3^x3J-4  inches  cylinder" 
dimensions  and  weighing  complete  150 
pounds,  driving  a  Watson  dynamo,  suppl 
ing  current  to  31-16  candle  fmwer  incatidej? 
cent  lamps.  The  outfit  brought  the  lamps 
up  to  their  full  brilliancy  and  was  capable^ 
of  picking  up  the  load  from  a  standstill.  Itl 
provided  with  a  throttle  actuated  by  a  go»^ 
emor.  The  engine  was  claimed  to  be  of , 
horse  power  and  the  position  of  the  throtll 
led  the  writer  to  believe  that  it  would 
easily  carried  ten  more  lamps  without  ove 
loading. 

THE    .VUTOMODZLE    EQUIPMENT    COMPANT, 

of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  were  showing  a  Ime 
<if  accessories  in  the  way  of  leather  chaw 
boots,  rain  aprons,  engine  cases,  <lc..  » 
conjunction  with  several  of  the  vehick 
manufacturers  to  the  vehicles  of  whtch  iftcir 
goods  are  made  to  fit.  These  vchidcs  att 
among  others,  the  Olds,  Waverleys.  Na- 
tionals, Win  tons,  Ramblers,  Mobiles  ami 
I-ocomobilcs. 

There  were  shown  many  fonns  of  mr 
chunical  lubricators,  these  devices  having" 
ccived  much  study  by  various  manufacti 
ers,  among  others  the  John  F.  M< 
Company,  of  Chicago,  III.  Such  lubri< 
arc  one  of  the  things  to  the  \-alue  of  wl 
the  industry  is  just  awakening.  Once  i< 
justed  for  the  dutj'  to  be  performed. 
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lubricators  should  require  no  further  atten- 
tion than  an  occasional   inspection. 

Nearly  all  of  the  automobile  tires  exhib- 
ited at  the  New  York  Show  were  again  to 
be  se^  at  the  Coliseum,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  product  of  the  Tenant  Auto 
Tire  Company,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  there 
was  nothing  new  to  be  found  in  this  line. 
This  company  exhibited  a  new  form  of 
puncture  proof  tire,  having  a  thin  steel  plate 
embedded  in  the  tread  and  cushions  of 
sponged  rubber  at  the  sides.  The  tire  ap- 
pears very  resilient,  considering  the  method 
of  construction  employed.  The  size  of  the 
air  lube  is  only  slightly  decreased  and  the 
construction  is  claimed  to  prevent  any 
cracking  of  the  tire,  thus  increasing  its  life. 

There  was  the  usual  variety  of  automo- 
bile gas  headlights,  but  only  one  of  West- 
ern manufacture,  and  that  is  as  yd  but  little 
known  to  the  trade,  as  it  was  just  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  The  manufacturers 
are  the  Hine,  Watt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  and  the  lamp  is  of  the 
type  known  as  "balanced  draft."  Superior- 
ity of  combustion  is  claimed,  air  being 
taken  in  at  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  brought 
down  between  the  shell  and  reflector,  and 
then  passing  up  through  an  opening  in  the 
reflector  surrounding  the  burner. 

THE     AMEBtCKN     GASOUNE     MOTOR    COMPANY, 

of  69  West  Jacksim  btiulcvjird,  Chicago,  ex- 
hibited their  planetary  transmission  gear, 
which  they  make  in  three  si/cs  and  two 
general  typc^,  one  giving  two  speeds  for- 
ward and  reverse  and  the  other  only  one 
speed  forward  and  reverse.  The  gears  and 
pinions  run  in  nil  and  arc  said  to  be  made 
of  machine  steel  and  hard  brass  respectively. 
An  improvenvent  has  recently  been  made  in 
this  gear  by  whii?h  instead  of  two  sets  of 
pinions  for  the  sUnv  forward  and  reverse 
speeds  respectively,  only  a  single  set  is  used. 
An  emergency  brake  has  also  been  added, 
which,  is  operated  direct  by  the  speed  con- 
trol lever. 


Some  New  Vehicles. 

JTHE   SrEEUWKLI.   AirTOMOBILE  COMPANY. 

of  Milwaukee.  Wi^..  exhibited  a  gasoline 
runalxnu  witli  dcuible  opposed  cylinder 
motor.  The  cylinders  arc  of  ^yi  inches 
bore  and  the  piston  stroke  is  also  4!/i 
inches,  an<l  the  engine  speed  is  variable  be- 
tween 150  and  1,200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  motor  is  dust  proof  and  is 
claimed  to  l>e  well  balanced.  The  trans- 
mission is  of  the  ]»lanetary  type,  giving  two 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse,  all  op- 
erated by  a  single  lever.  At  high  speed 
the  gear  is  entirely  out  of  operation.  The 
rear  axle  is  supported  on  four  tool  steel 
roller  bearing-*  and  the  front  axle  is  equip- 
ped with  ball  bearings.  The  spur  compen- 
sation gear,  brake  wheel,  sprocket  and  chain 
run  together  in  a  du^^tproof  case.  Both 
axles  are  irus.<ied  with  steel  truss  rods  and 
the  wheels  are  of  the  tubular  steel  artillery 
type.  The  entire  propelling  mechanism  is 
supported    on    a    'spring    hung    angle    iron 


frame,  making  the  body  easily  detachable. 
The  ignition  is  on  the  jump  spark  system 
and  the  engine  speed  is  controlled  by  simul- 
taneously varying  the  time  of  ignition  and 
the  position  of  the  carburetor  throttle.  The 
cylinders  and  all  motor  bearings  are  lu- 
bricated by  a  positive  oiler.  Wheel  steering 
is  fitted. 

THE    NATIONAL    MOTOR    V^EHICLE    COMPANY, 

of  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  exhibited  their  vari- 
ous models  of  electric  vehicles  and  a  new 
model  styled  No.  X20.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  an  electric  long  distance  car  having 
.ill  the  "ear  marks"  of  a  gasoline  car.  It 
has  a  brass  hood  in  front,  three  front 
lights,  a  horn,  wheel  steering,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  a  gasoline  touring 
car.  The  special  feature  of  this  vehicle  is 
the  arrangement  of  motor  and  differential 
within  a  dust  and  water  proof  casing  form- 
ing part  of  the  rear  axle  housing.  The 
seat  of  this  vehicle  is  large  and  roomy, 
and  the  battery  is  divided.  16  cells  being 
placed  under  the  hood  in  front  and  20  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  body.  The  wheels 
are  32  inches  in  diameter  and  are 
equipped  with  ^Vi  i"<^h  tires.  The  same 
vehicle  will  also  be  built  with  a  tonncau 
body,  but  J  his  t3*pe  could  not  be  gotten 
out  in  time  for  the  show. 

THE     FRIEDMAN     AUTO     COMPANY, 

of  Chicago,  showed  their  1903  models  of 
gasoline  carriages  with  friction  drive,  in 
which  the  following  improvements  over 
their  last  year's  model  have  been  embod- 
ied: Drop  forged  connecting  rods,  im- 
proved friction  plate,  vibrator  coils,  new 
switches  and  spark  plugs,  and  a  new 
mixer.  In  addition  to  this  model  they 
will  manufacture  a  machine  with  a  two 
speed  gear  and  a  single  cylinder  engine, 
with  the  general  outlines  the  same  as 
those  of  the  190,^  model.  Two  features 
which  the  two  machines  will  have  in 
common  are  that  Ihcy  are  operated  from 
the  left  side  and  that  the  engines  are 
started  from  the  seal. 

THE  SANUL'SKY  AUTOMOUILE  lOMPANV 

exhibited  their  Sandusky  runabout,  which  is 
a  light  4  horse  power  machine,  weighing 
about  600  pounds.  The  motor  is  a  single 
cylinder,  horizontal  one.  and  is  said  to  pro- 
pel the  vehicle  at  speeds  up  to  2$  miles  per 
hour.  Three  gallons  of  gasoline  arc  car- 
ried, which  arc  said  to  be  sufficient  to  run 
the  machine  100  miles.  The  engine  speed  is 
controlled  by  a  throttle  operated  by  a  pedal. 
The  gear  gives  two  forward  speeds  and  one 
reverse.  The  running  gear  frame  if;  built 
of  angle  iron  and  is  supported  on  side 
springs.  The  ignition  balleries  are  carried 
in  front  in  a  curved  dash.  The  body  is 
provided  with  a  roomy  seat  for  two  per- 
sons, which  is  all  the  carriage  is  claimed  to 
l>e  intended  to  carry.  The  wheels  are  of 
wood.  28  inches  in  diameter  and  provided 
with  2l'i  inch  tires.  The  wheel  base  is  65 
inches. 


Steam  Cars  at   the  Cry^ 
Show. 

By  J.  S.  V.  BicKP 

THE  GARDNER    SERPOlj 

The  general  outline  of  ihis^ 

well  known,  but  some  moriific! 

lately    been   introduced    whiclfl 

terest.  ^ 

It  may  be  remembered  that 
water  feed  of  this  car  are  both 
by  pumps,  all  the  oil  pumped 
burn,  there  being  no  return  \ 
oil  and  water  pumps  are  of  cert 
proportions  and  the  ratio  of  tl" 
to  one  another  is  fixed,  though 
strokes  arc  variable.  By  this 
pumps  deliver  a  certain  defini 
tion  of  water  and  oil  every  strc 
delivered  always  being  able  i 
all  the  water.  In  the  older  fo 
the  pumps  were  actuated  by 
cam  shaft  having  a  series  of  cir 
on  it.  To  vary  the  stroke  it 
necessary  to  shift  the  cam  side 
the  eccentricity  of  the  plate  br 
operation  v.iried.  This  now  giv 
a  Stevenson  link  motion,  whic! 
me  a  step  in  the  right  directic 
not  easy  to  get  any  definite  fi; 
the  pump  strokes,  but  the  fol 
fair  approximations:  Waiei 
seven-eighth  inch;  oil  plunge 
inch;  strokes  in  the  proportion 
The  boiler  is  of  the  dash  tyi 
latest  types  are  of  considcrabl 
must  be  of  great  weight,  as  thi 
said  to  be  4  millimetres  thick.  T 
the  car  rated  at  40  horse  powci 
of  solid  drawn  steel  20  millinM 
by  12  millimetres  bore.  f 

.■\  length  of  this  tube  is  coilei 


form  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  forr 
of  the  boiler.  There  are  se 
one  tier  and  twenty-four  tier 
each  turn  being  2  feet  long^- 
found  that  this  works  out  to  th 
able  total  of  65  square  feel  ext 
ing  surface.  The  thickness  being 
trcs  the  tubes  without  casing 
about  400  pounds.  The  car  is 
of  40  horse  power,  and  would 
brake  this  for  a  short  time.  I 
little  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
this  power  could  be  develi 
uously.  The  maximum  outputi 
boiler  might  be  taken,  pro' 
at  8  pounds  per  square  foot  p^ 
a  total  of  500  pounds  of  sr 
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The    Atitomobile    Club    trials    show    that 
about  the  lowest  figure  which  can  safely 
be    assumed    for    the    steam    consumption 
oi  small  steam  engines  is  about  25  pounds 
per   horse  power  hour.     At   this  rate  this 
boiler  would  provide  20  brake  horse  power. 
It  seems  to  me  thai  it  is  about  time  that 
some   agreement   was   come   to   as   to    the 
^^wers  of  cars.     It  would  at  present   be 
^Klcctly    fair   for   any    maker   to   list    his 
^Bs  by  their  indicated  horse  power,  which 
^K  the  case  of  this  size   engine  would  be 
^K   per    cent,    or    more    above    the    brake 
^^rse    power.      On    the    other    hand,    the 
powers    found    by    momentary    bursts    of 
peed  up  a  short  hill  may  be,  in  the  case 
a  steam  car,  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
Mdy  steaming  capacity.     It  is  even  dif^i- 
ilt  for  an  honest  manufacturer  who  does 
Dt    wish    either    to    prejudice     his    own 
ods  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  deceive  his 
i&tomers  on   the  other,   to   know   exactly 
Dw  to  rate  a  steam  car. 
Retuniingr  to  the  Serpollct,  the  engine, 
ii   pretty    generally    known,    is    of   the 
ur  cylinder   single    acting    type.      I    in- 
ured whether  there  was  not  considerable 
trouble   in    keeping   these   small   cylinders 
bglu    (they    are    only    about     2^2     inches 
ore),  and  was  told  that  in  the  earlier  cn- 
pnes  there  had  been  a  lot  of  trouble  due 
warping    with    the   highly    superheated 
Kram  used,  but  that  in  all  the  latest  en- 
kncs  the   cylinder   barrel   is   made   abso- 
IWj  distinct  from  either  the   valve  box 
lor  the   crank    chamber    and    is    squeezed 
Ibeiwecn  the  two  latter  parts  by  four  bolts, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.    This  allows  the  cylin- 
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Fig.  2. 

rto  b'cely  expand  with  the  heat  and  no 
«i«ortion  takes  place. 

If  the    pressure   in   the    boiler   becomes 

♦xcessive  the  water  is  allowed  to  draw  in 

trom   the   coils  by  a   special   safety   valve 

On  the    steering    column.      This    consists. 

.ai  lar  as  could  be  seen,  of  the   following 

^ngemenl  of  parts  (Fig.  3): 
The  boiler  pressure  acts  on  a  piston  A 
nrking  against  the  spring  B.  The  stem 
■  this  piston  carries  a  small  parallel  valve 
iM  C  with  a  hole  D  in  it.  When  the 
fciler      pres#ure      rises      excessively      the 


spring  is  compressed  and  the  hole  in  the 
spill  C  is  brought  opposite  the  holes  E  F. 
allowing  the  water  to  flow  to  the  tank. 
On  the  stem  C  outside  the  cylinders  is  a 
small  hand  lever  G  for  relieving  the  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  at  will. 

The  steam  lever  is  actuated  by  the  left 


Fig.    3- 


foot,  while  the  boiler  pressure  is  con- 
trolled to  some  extent  by  the  water 
pump.  Any  designer  of  steam  cars  with 
wheel  steering  will  have  found  a  difficulty 
in  conveniently  arranging  the  steam  lever. 
If  this  be  left  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
driver's  scat,  as  in  the  usual  runabout  type, 
it  becomes  rather  dilVicult  to  manipulate 
the  car  in  intricate  tralVic  where  both 
hands  may  be  wanted  on  the  steering 
wheel  for  a  short  time  for  rapid  turns. 
This  difficulty  is  met  in  several  ways,  but 
it  is  probable  that  if  a  foot  lever  can  be 
made  to  work  sufficiently  sensitively  it 
will   be  the  best  arrangement  possible. 

THE    CYLINDER    LUBRICATOR. 

These  cars  arc  said  to  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  oil.  though  some  users  do 
not  complaijt  on  this  score.  In  any  case, 
however,  with  such  highly  superheated 
steam  a  steady  supply  of  oil  is  necessary. 
To  insure  this  an  oil  pump  is  used.  This 
is  operated  by  a  small  cam  .\  (Fig.  4)  cut 
on  the  rotating  spindle  B  and  bearing 
against  the  fixed  roller  C.  It  will  be  seen 
that  as  the  spindle  B  rotates  the  roller 
and  the  spring  D  will  cause  it  to  have  a 


reciprocating  motion  along  its  axis,  and 
this  operates  the  oil  pump.  The  whole 
gear  is  in  the  oil  well  itself. 

THE    RUNNING    GEAR    DETAILS. 

The  following  points  will  be  of  some 
interest.  There  are  no  radius  rods  in  this 
car,  all  the  chain  strain  being  borne  by 
the  spring  attachments,  which  are  very 
strong.  The  chain  tightening  arrange- 
ment :s  simple  and  effective  (Fig.  5).  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  lever  A  attached  to 
the  frame  B  carries  the  lower  end  of  the 
link  C.  which  m  turn  carries  at  its  mid- 
heighi.  the  end  of  the  spring  D.  The 
upper  end  of  the  link  is  held  by  the 
threaded  eycbolt  E,  the  end  of  which  is 
held  by  the  two  nuts  F  F  and  the  project- 
ing plate  G  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
car,  It  will  be  seen  that  by  manipulating 
the  nuts  F  the  upper  end  of  the  link  may 
be  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards, 
thus  changing  the  position  of  the  rear 
axle,  which  is  of  course  rigidly  attached 
to  the  spring,  and  with  it  altering  the 
chain  adjustment. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  throughout 
the  condenser  of  this  car  every  tube  has 
a  screw  plug  opposite  its  end,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  clean  out  the  whole  inside.  This 
precaution  is  very  necessary,  as  these  con- 
densers foul  rapidly  on  account  of  the  oil 
in  the  steam. 

The    water    lank    holds    480    pounds    of 


Fig.  4. 
water,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
denser will  last  for  about  130  miles  at  a 
speed  of  about  25  miles  per  hour.  This 
gives  a  net  consumption  of  about  100 
pounds  of  water  per  hour.  The  con- 
denser surface  is,  roughly.  100  square  feet, 
which  probably  condenses  from  50  to  70 
pounds  of  water  per  hour. 

(To  l)c  continued.) 
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Technical  Notes  on  Exhibits  at  Somt 
Recent  English  Shows. 

BV    J.    S.    V.    BlCKFOKD. 

The  following  are  some  engineering 
notes  on  features  of  design  in  late  models 
of  English  motor  cycles  and  cars,  as  seen 
at  several  oi'  the  shows  held  ai  London 
this  winter.  The  article  is  not  intended  as 
a  f.oniplcie  report  of  these  shows,  but  as 
a  summary  o(  the  interesting  points  ob- 
served by  the  writer:  ' 

UOTOR  CYCLES. 

First  of  all»  taking  the  shows  as  a  whole, 
there  arc  not  very  many  lessons  which  can 
be  learned.  Spray  and  surface  carburetors 
are  about  equally  represented  in  the  mo- 
tor cycles,  though  in  the  cars  the  former 
is  almost  exclusively  used.  Belt  transmis- 
sion is  almost  universal,  though  there  are 
a  few  cycles  using  chains.  Most  of  the 
machines  have  a  trembler  contact  breaker, 
though  there  are  a  few  using  a  magnet- 
ically operated  trembler  on  the  coil,  after 
the  style  of  the  ordinary  induction  coil, 
while  the  primary  current  is  made  and 
broken  by  a  contact  breaker  on  the  second 
motion  shaft.  The  advantage  claimed  for 
this  is  that  oil  is  not  so  likely  to  get  into 
the  coil  case  as  into  the  contact  breaker, 
and  that  the  strong  spring  of  the  contact 
breaker  will  make  a  good  contact,  even  if 
there  is  oil  on  the  contact  surfaces.  The 
governing  of  almost  all  the  motor  cycles 
is  about  the  same.  The  mixture  is  set  for 
the  time  and  not  altered,  while  the  speed 
is  controlled  by  the  advance  spark  gear, 
coupled  with  the  exhaust  lifter,  an  ar- 
rangement which  seems  to  work  well.  Al- 
most all  !hc  cycles  shown  arc  fitted  with 
some  form  of  battery  ignition,  though 
there  are  two  which  use  the  Simms-Bosch 
dynamo  arrangement. 

Of  the  belts  it  may  be  said  that  as  far 
as  I  remember  there  was  only  one  ma- 
chine driving  with  a  flat  belt,  though  that 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  motor 
cycles— the  Werner.  AH  the  rest  either 
use  a  V  belt  (one  special  make  known  as 
the  Lincolna  being  much  favored)  or  a 
twisted  rawhide  belt.  Not  one  of  the  ma- 
chines has  the  engine  in  the  old  position 
in  front  of  the  handles,  the  engine  being 
invariably  located  down  by  the  pedal 
bracket,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion there. 

THE  QUADRANT. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  features 
about  this  machine.  The  contact  breaker 
is  of  the  dead  make  order;  that  is  to  say 
it  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  trembler  as  well. 


Fig.  I  gives  a  sketch  of  the  arrangement. 
It  may  be  noted  that  no  roller  is  used  here 
on  the  valve  stem  ior  lifting  the  exhaust 
valve,  the  valve  stem  ending  in  a  V  shaped 
block  of  hard  steel.  The  makers  say  that 
It  shows  no  sign  of  wear  whatever.  (Fig. 
2.)     I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  ihat  there 
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has  been  a  good  bit  of  fashion  and  "sheep 
following'*  in  this  matter,  as  on  the  score 
of  reason  there  is  not  much  sense  in  put- 
ting a  roller  in  this  position  when  the  cam 
is  in  an  oil  bath.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  whole  mounting  of  the 
contact  breaker  is  capable  of  movement 
about  the  centre  in  the  usual  way,  so  as 
to  give  the  advance  of  spark  necessary. 
A  small  stud  (not  shown)  fixed  in  the 
plate,  which  carries  the  contact  breaker, 
comes  under  the  exhaust  cam  at  a  certain 
point  of  advance,  and  in  the  extreme  po- 
sition the  current  is  cut  off  altogether  at 
the  same  time.     Fig.   3  shows  the  switch 
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used  on  this  machine,  which  for  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
It  will  be  seen  that  A  is  a  block  of  red 
fibre  or  non-conducting  composition,  and 
B  B  are  two  strips  of  metal,  which  do 
not  meet  and  which  are  connected  to  the 
two  wires  of  the  primary  circuit.  Into  the 
space  formed  between  the  pieces  B  B  and 
the  block  A  a  broad.  V  shaped  piece  C 
of  spring  sheet  metal  fits.  This,  on  being 
inserted,  completes  the  circuit,  while  on 
leaving  the  machine  it  is  easy  to  remove 
the  switch  altogether  and  carry  it  away  in 
the  vest  pocket. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  the 
arrangement  for  preventing  the  sucking  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  piston  from  throw- 
ing oil  out  through  the  bearings.  The 
place  inside  the  engine,  where  there  is 
least  oil,  is  naturally  the  centre  of  the 
crank  shaft,  for  all  the  oil  is  thrown  away 
from  here  by  the  centrifugal  action.  The 
makers  accordingly  place  the  vent  to  the 
crank  chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  crank 
shaft,   which  is  hollow,  as  shown   in   Fig. 
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4.  The  outer  end  of  this  h 
shaft  is  covered  with  a  cap  / 
at  B,  and  inside  the  cap  is  a  1 
washer  C  The  action  is  int 
as  follows:  On  the  down  st 
piston  a  plenum  is  formed  i 
chamber,  which  forces  some  c 
through  the  bearing,  while  tX 
same  time  runs  out  the  hollow 
On  the  return  stroke  the  wasi 
against  the  end  of  the  vent,  : 
the  air  is  checked,  the  effe 
cause  a  sucking  action  of 
whereby  the  oil.  which  had  a 
be  driven  from  the  bearing 
stroke,  is  sucked  back  agai 

REACH    BARS. 

The  most  striking  differei 
American  and  English  practi 
matter  of  reach  bars.  As  fai 
there  have  never  been  any  rea 
or  heard  of  in  England  since  tl 
ing  days,  and  they  are  never  \ 
mobile  construction,  except  I 
cases  for  heavy  lorries  or 
It  seems  a  little  difficult  to 
they  can  be  really  necessary, 
most  certain  that  they  impart 
the  running  gear  which  is  by  i 
sirablc  over  rough  ground 
every  thinking  engineer  at  oni 
other  has  wondered  why  an  or 
on  a  carriage  or  wagon  in  go 
ground  does  not  fail  through 
knee,  so  to  speak — that  is  t 
does  not  the  spring  fail  in  st 
to  allow  the  front  wheels  to  i 
der  the  carriage?  The  mcth< 
mcnt  is,  lo  an  engineer's  ey 
barous. 

The  one  thing  needful  to  mi 
line  engine  supreme  in  the  fiel 
bile  construction  is  the  elimii 
change  speed  gearing.  If  onlj 
cation,  uncertainty  and  wear 
of  tricks"  could  be  got  rid 
form  of  motive  power  woi 
chance.  But  at  the  present  m( 
not  seem  likely  that  the  pro 
solved.  Many  ways  have  be 
of  getting  round  the  difficulty 
leys,  belts,  etc.,  all  have  been 
turn,  leaving  the  standard  thrc 
The  latest  attempt  in  this 
particularly  novel,  however — \ 
one  of  the  recent  shows  b) 
bcrger  Motorfahrzeugfabrik, 
lustrated  diagrammatically  by 
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The  engine  A  is  mounted  as  usual  on  the 
front  of  the  frame,  and  has  its  shaft  run- 
ning fore  and  aft.    This  shaft  terminates  in 
a   large   flat  disk   B,  and  facing  this  disk 
there  is  another  disk  C.  Between  these  two 
disks    and   ai    right   angles    to    their   axes 
passes  the  rod  D.  carrying  at  one  end  an 
idler  pulley  E  6xed  in  position,  and  at  the 
other  end  another  pulley  I.  capable  of  mo- 
tion along  its  axis.     This  motion   is  con- 
trolled by  the  screw  F  and  the  small  han- 
dle G  on  the  steering  column,  the  motion 
from    the    handle    G    to    the    screw    being 
transmitted  by  a  cycle  chain  H.    The  pres- 
sure of  the  disks  on  the  pulleys  E  I  is  ca- 
^nablc  of  adjustment  by  the  handle  J  on  the 
^Meering  column  and  the  system  of  levers 
^k  K  K.     From  the  end  of  the  shafi,  which 
ij  feather  keyed  to  the  friction  pulley  I,  the 
power  IS  transmitted  to  the  back  axle  by 
the  usual  chain  L.    The  action  is  fairly  ob- 
noU5.     As  the  friction  wheel  I  passes  in 
toward   the   centre  of   the  disks   its   speed 
decreases  till  it  is  at  zero  at  the  centre  of 
the  disk.     Further  motion  reverses  the  ma- 
chine.     The  machine  as  constructed   and 
!hown  was  only  for  exhibition  purposes, 
the  framing,   axle,   etc.,   all  being  far  too 
light  for  use. 

Ttiere  were  also  at  the  same  exhibition 
Kveral  of  the  well  known  Benz  cars.  This 
firm  was  among  the  earliest  to  put  a  gaso- 
line cycle  on  the  market,  and  it  has 
adhered  to  some  of  the  original  designs. 
^  Among  the  cars  of  this  make  shown  there 
^H*'^  "o^  ^  single  one  with  a  radius  rod.  It 
^Beems  rather  a  risky  business  to  make  the 
^P spring  attachment  take  the  whole  strain  of 
I  the  chain  pull  in  this  way,  more  especially 
ior  trucks,  one  of  which  is  shown.  The 
mnhod  of  chain  adjustment  is  to  alter  the 
point  of  attachment  of.the  differential  gear 
ihah  bearings  to  the  frame.  The  method 
is  rather  clumsy,  but  probably  safe.  The 
track  shown  had  one  or  two  other  points 
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which  the  writer  does  not  care  about.  For 
instance,  the  distance  rod  of  the  steering 
gear  is  in  compression  (being  behind  the 
front  axle)  and  will  have  some  fairly  se- 
vere strains  to  encounter  in  daily  use  in 
this  sort  of  work,  yet  it  is  only  a  solid  steel 
rod  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
E.  W.  Hart,  of  Luton,  showed  among 
other  cars  the  well  known  Baby  Peugeot, 
of  which  I  gathered  the  following  struc- 
tural details:  The  axle  ends  are  forked 
instead  of  being  of  the  pin  and  socket  or- 
der, which  is  now  superseding  the  former 
in  general  use.  The  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter form  is  that  it  is  capable  of  adjustmeni 
for  wear,  while  the  forked  end  is  not.  The 
side  brake  puts  on  a  pair  of  bands  on  the 
back  wheels,  there  being  no  arrangement 
to  insure  uniform  tension  on  these  brakes. 
The  hand  lever  of  this  brake,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  of  rather  peculiar  de- 
sign, the  peculiarity  residing  in  the  lock- 
ing gear.  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
to  what  a  small  extent  the  old  fashioned 
coach  rack  is  used  in  motor  car  work,  as 
it  IS  very  hard  to  beat  for  efficiency  and  is 
absolutely  unrivaled  for  cheapness.  Al- 
most every  car  on  the  market  has  some 
sort  of  notched  sector  on  this  brake  han- 
dle. This  is  comparatively  an  expensive 
thing  to  make,  and  entails  a  good  bit  of 
complication  in  the  way  of  springs,  etc., 
while  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  either  for 
a  brake  or  reversing  gear.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  coach  brake  ar- 
rangement with  a  rack  on  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  The  necessary  spring  to  keep 
the  brake  in  engagement  when  "on"  is 
provided  by  the  brake  lever  itself.  In  the 
case  of  a  reversing  lever  the  apparatus  has 
to  be  slightly  modified  to  allow  for  the 
sector  being  so  notched  as  to  prevent 
movement  in  either  direction  I  have  had 
a  car  in  use  for  some  months,  in  which 
both  the  reversing  lever  and  the  side 
brake  levers  are  held  in  engagement  with 
the  notched  sectors  by  the  spring  of  the 
brake  lever  itself,  which  is  set  with  the  flat 
side  toward  the  sector  and  has  a  square 
projection  riveted  to  the  side  of  it  to  en- 


gage with  the  sector.  Fig.  7  shows  a  rough 
plan  sketch  of  the  arrangement.  In  my 
case  the  levers  are  about  one-quarter  inch 
thick  and  probably  about  3  feet  long,  and 
the  spring,  though  amply  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  catch  stopping  in  the  notch,  is 
still  only  such  as  can  be  quite  easily  over- 
come by  the  hand.  In  this  way  all  the 
moving  parts  of  the  ordinary  notched  sec- 
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tor  are  abolished  and  no  efficiency  is  sacri- 
ficed. 

To  return  to  the  Baby  Peugeot.  The 
side  brake  attachment  of  this  car  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  thumb 
lever  (so  called  because  it  is  not  operated 
by  the  fingers)  is  in  one  piece  Ai  As  A». 
Thus,  when  the  part  Ai  is  pressed  toward 
the  main  lever  the  part  Aj  is  depressed 
against  the  spring  B  situated  in  the  staple 
through  which  the  part  Aj  passes.  This 
tail  end  of  the  thumb  catch,  which  is  about 
12  inches  long,  has  teeth  along  its  upper 
edge  as  shown,  so  that  when  tlie  spring  is 
released  these  teeth  engage  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  staple  and  keep  the  brake  in 
the  desired  position. 

The  attachment  of  the  rear  brakes  is  as 
follows:  The  piece  A  (Fig.  8)  is  rigidly 
fixed  to  the  axle  bearing,  the  line  B  C  be- 
ing horizontal.  In  the  notch  D  lies  a  bolt 
which  projects  past  the  middle  line  of  the 
brake  ring  and  holds  the  end  E  of  the 
brake  band.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
brake  band  Is  a  lug  F  through  which  a 
threaded  rod  J  passes,  having  a  check 
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Figs.  8  and  g. 

H  on  each  side  of  the  lug.  The  other  end 
of  the  rod  is  attached  to  a  short  lever  I 
attached  to  a  rod  J,  passing  from  one  side 
of  the  car  to  the  other  and  carrying  the 
lever  which  operates  the  other  band  brake 
at  its  other  end.  The  power  from  the 
hand  lever  is  applied  to  another  short  lever 
on  the  rod  J.  Adjustment  is  therefore 
easy  on  this  car,  but  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion the  arrangement  is  not  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  writer  is  a  great  believer  in 
split  pins;  they  never  fail,  while  nuts,  no 
matter  how  screwed  up  or  how  well  back- 
nutted,  are  constantly  loosening  on  an  au- 
tomobile. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  9  is 
therefore  better,  though  it  does  not  give 
quite  such  fine  adjustment.  It  will  be  seen 
that  to  adjust  this  it  is  necessary  to  take 
out  the  pm  K.  held  in  position  by  split 
pins  L  an<l  M.  The  whole  piece  N  can 
then  be  screwed  along  the  brake  rod  G, 
which  is  tapped  into  it.  This  is  not  quite 
so  quick  a  method  ot  adjustment  as  the 
Peugeot  shown  above,  but  it  is  absolutely 
safe  and  by  no  possibility  short  of  actual 
breakage  can  the  brake  fail.  Further,  ab- 
solute reliability  in  a  brake  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on — it  is  above  and  beyond 
everything  else  on  a  car. 

An  interesting  novelty  is  the  Beaufort 
inlet  valve  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  novelty 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  piece  A   D 


forming  the  valve  and  valve  stem  end  is  in 
one  solid  piece.  In  order  to  make  it  possi- 
ble lo  put  it  in  its  seat  the  web  or  guide 
piece  B  is  made  in  two  parts.  The  spring 
C  is  put  on  by  slipping  the  head  D  be- 
tween the  two  end  convolutions  of  the 
spring  and  then  winding  the  spring  round 
the  valve  stem  just  as  if  one  were  winding 
up  a  reel  of  cotton.  The  piece  is  well  made 
and  works  very  smoothly;  it  is  said  to  be 
patented  all  round  the  world,  and  the 
makers  seem  to  attach  great  value  to  these 
patents,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
why  it  would  not  do  quite  as  well  if  the 
head  D  was  threaded  and  brazed  on. 

Messrs.  C.  Peacock  &  Co.  exhibited  an 
electric  car  controller,  the  novel  feature 
being  an  arrangement  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  reverse  the  niolor  till  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  oil  altogether  while  the 
break  is  made  on  a  carbon  contact.  They 
also  handle  woven  glass  accumulators,  an 
article  which  should  be  of  interest  to  users 
of  gasoline  cars.  All  the  plates  of  these 
batteries  arc  wrapped  in  woven  glass, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  paste  from  drop- 
ping off  ihc  plates,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  any  pieces  of  paste  dropping  be- 
tween plates  and  short  circuiting. 

The  Sieverit  blow  lamp  '  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  The  burner  is  shown 
in  Fig.  II.  The  oil  tpetroleum  or  gasoline) 
enters  at  A  and  passes  up  the  tube  B   to 
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the  vaporizer  C.  At  the  point  D  the  oil 
divides  into  two  streams  and  unites  again 
at  E.  and  irom  there  the  v;ipr>r  passes  on 
lo  thf  nipple  G.  The  same  company  make 
a  soldering  bit  in  vvhicli  the  same  type  of 
lamp  (the  oil  container  being  in  the  handle 
of  the  tool)  is  arranged  so  that  its  flame 
strikes  the  butt  end  of  the  soldering  iron, 
the  bit  being  heated  by  conduction. 

The  Fuller  bichromate  battery  is  useful 
for  recharging  automobrk'  accumulators. 
The  novel  feature  is  that,  unlike  most  bi- 
chromate batteries,  they  are  of  the  double 
cell  type,  Further,  the  zinc  stick  is  in  the 
middle  and  stands  in  about  1  inch  of  mer- 
cury, with  the  result  that  the  zinc  plate  is 
always  kept  thoroughly  amalgamated.  Di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  central 
vessel  and  bichromate  solution  in  the  outer 
jar  in  which  the  carbon  stands. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  a  charging 
board  having  mounted  with  the  terminals 
a  glow  lamp  to  act  as  resistance  and  a 
smalt  compass  to  indicate  the  positive  pole 
of  the  circuit. 


TWO   CYCLE  BICYCLE    MOTOR. 

The  only  radical  departure  in  the 
of  motor  cycles  is  shown  by  the 
Motor  Works,  Loughborough,  S. 
their  Ixion  motor.    Not  only  is  th 


new  and  without  valves,  but  the' 
drive  is  new.  The  motor  has  an 
every  revolution.  The  action  is  as 
Suppose  the  crank  lo  be  at  the  low 
centre  after  an  explosion.  On  th 
moving  up  a  charge  is  drawn  i 
crank  case  through  the  shaft, 
charge  already  in  the  cylinder  is 
the  inrter  dead  point  The  piston 
work,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
near  the  end  of  the  stroke  it  un< 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
which  the  gases  escape.  A  shade 
down  in  its  stroke  it  uncovers  | 
port  communicating  with  the  cran 
ber,  in  which  the  charge  is  no 
pressed.  The  cylinder  is  then  fil]« 
charge  and  the  cyele  is  repeated.  1 
tor  is  mounted  on  the  handle  bars 
on  its  crank  shaft  a  broad  roUei 
may  be  caused  to  bear  on  the  fr 
the  drive  being  frictional.  The  f 
illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  fl 


The  ordinance  committee  of  thi 
Rapids.  Mich.,  Common  Council  ha 
upon  an  amended  ordinance  to  lie 
erators  of  automobiles  and  reguh 
speed.  It  provide.s  that  every  au 
must  have  an  alarm  bell  or  gong  01 
vidcd  with  some  horn  or  other  s\u\ 
vice,  "the  same  to  be  sounded  i 
crossings  and  wherever  necessary 
pedestrians."  Every  carriage  r 
equipped  with  a  brake  and  carry  s 
lamp  in  a  conspicuous  place  "whe 
motion  at  any  time  after  dusk  an 
dawn."  Every  automobile  must  i 
the  rear  the  license  number  in  fig 
less  than  3  inches  in  height. 
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JESSONS   OF   THE 
ROAD 


Years'  Experience  with   a 
Gasoline  Carriage. 


I 


By  J.  H. 
(Contiaucd.) 

ENGINE  BALKS. 


intended  to  remain  at  York  lor 
days,  and  not  knowing  whether  or 
rould  get  gasoline  there.  I  thought 
I  renew  my  supply  before  leaving 
outh.  and  again  I  shut  down  my 
After  taking  aboard  all  the  gaso- 
y  tank  would  hold.  I  put  on  my 
{  crank  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
f  ihc  population  of  the  town,  and 
brough  all  the  usual  preliminaries 
ing,  but  that  engine  was  worse  than 
f  horse — it  would  give  one  or  two 
(die  coughs  and  stop,  and  no  amount 
w  grease  had  the  least  effect 
crowd  in  the  mcanlinic  had  in- 
in  number,  and  nearly  everyone 
■me  suggestion  to  make.  I  began 
desperate.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
ark,  and  plenty  of  gasoline  in  the 
elor,  but  the  engine  would  not  start. 
out  my  spark  contacts,  which  were 
make  and  break  variety,  and  ihey 
I  to  be  in  good  condition.  It  final- 
Tied  upon  me  that  my  spark  might 
as  hot  as  it   looked,   and   I   decided 

I  spare  set  of  batteries  that  I  carried 
ergency  use,  and  right  here  I  found 
mblc.  for  the  engine  started  at  the 
irn  of  the  crank,  although  the  spark 
t  appear  to  be  any  larger  than  that 
:cd  by  the  old  cells;  but  it  evidently 
oed  more  heat  units,  for  we  soon  left 
adiencc  and  were  on  our  way  to 
Beach. 

crossed  the  toll  bridge  over  the  Pis- 
la  River,  paying  15  cents  for  the 
'ge,  and  were  then  in  Kittery.  Mc 
m  here  on  the  roads  were  poor,  be- 
lite  hilly  and  formed  of  clay  that  was 
Jippery  when  wet  and  required  carc- 
iving  to  avoid  skidding,  as  a  heavy 

II  the  day  before  had  left  them  in 
rondition.  However,  we  reached  our 
alien  without   further  trouble,  arriv- 

our  hotel  at  a  little  past  10  o'clock. 
irip   of  65   miles   had  been    made   in 

five  hours,  including  a  little  over  an 
spent  in   trying  to  make   the  motor 

But  in  spite  of  our  troubles  wc  en- 
the  trip  immensely,  my  friend  being 
more  enthusiastic  than  I,  which  was 
?s  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  done  all 
•ank  work. 

long  ride  in  the  fresh  morning  air 
traced  up  our  appetites,  and  after 
^  a  deal  with  the  stable  boy  to  wash 
to,  wc  were  soon  sampling  the  good 

which  our  host  had  provided  for  us. 


TEMPORARY    TKETH    GIVE    TROUBLE. 

.\iter  dinner  my  friend  left  to  continue 
his  trip  :i  little  further  down  the  coast,  and 
I  started  with  my  wife  for  a  short  ride. 
The  engine  ran  nicely  and  started  easily, 
proving  that  the  old  batteries  had  been  the 
source  of  our  previous  trouble.  Wc  had 
gone  about  4  mdcs  when  there  was  sud- 
denly a  harsh  grinding  sound  somewhere 
under  the  carriage,  and  the  motor  slowed 
down  nearly  to  the  stopping  point,  and 
then  started  up  again  at  lull  speed.  I  ran 
out  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  donned  my 
overalls  to  make  a  close  inspection,  and 
soon  found  that  the  temporary  teeth 
which  I  had  put  into  the  rear  axle  driving 
gear  had  worked  loose,  and  turned  part 
way  around,  which  resulted  in  their  being 
cut  off  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
steel  pinion  on  the  countershaft.  This  was 
a  nice  predicament  to  be  in  65  mile<i  from 
home,  but  I  was  getting  hardened  by  this 
time,  and  little  matters  like  this  didn't  jar 
me  as  much  as  formerly. 

I  decided  to  run  back  to  the  hotel  minus 
a  few  gear  teeth,  and  when  I  got  there  that 
gear  was  stripped  pretty  clean,  for  every 
time  the  bad  place  came  around  the  steel 
pinion  would  extract  a  few  more  iceth,  I 
ran  the  vehicle  into  the  stable  and  left  it 
until  the  following  day,  when  with  the  help 
of  a  local  mechanic  I  took  out  the  injured 
gear,  and  found  that  although  it  was  re- 
quired to  stand  the  entire  driving  strain  it 
was  made  of  cast  iron  and  of  a  very  soft 
grade.  This  was  about  the  sort  of  con- 
struction one  would  look  for  in  a  mowing 
machine,  but  it  seemed  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  motor  carriage. 

I  wrote  the  factory,  ordering:  a  new  gear 
of  more  durable  material,  and  in  about  a 
week  received  one  made  of  phosphor 
bronze,  which  with  the  mechanic's  aid  I 
put  in  place,  and  which  has  run  hundreds 
of  miles  since,  and  is  apparently  as  good 
as  ever. 

TIRE  GETS  FI-AT. 

My  brief  vacation  having  ended  by  this 
time,  I  had  planned  to  return  home  the 
following  day,  and  had  invited  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  owned  a  steam  machine,  to 
make  the  trip  with  me.  We  started  early 
in  the  morning,  not  waiting  for  breakfast, 
but  took  a  lunch  along  to  eat  on  the  road. 
We  made  no  stop  until  we  reached  North 
Hampton,  where  I  stopped  to  mixkc  a 
slight  adjustment,  when  my  friend  re- 
marked that  nne  of  the  rear  tires  was  flat. 
And  sure  enough  it  was  punctured.  Wc 
pumped  up  and  made  liberal  applications 
of  tape  to  the  injured  part,  but  it  would 
not  hold  air,  and  as  we  had  no  repair  out- 
fit we  were  obliged  to  run  it  into  a  nearby 
barn,  where  we  took  ofT  the  tire.  The 
owner  of  the  stable  very  kindly  drove  us  to 
the  depot,  about  a  mile  away,  where  we 
took  the  train  for  home,  arriving  about  the 
time  we  should  have  reached  there  in  the 
auto. 

The  tire  was  sent  to  the  factory  for  re- 
pairs, but  in  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  let- 


ter stating  that  it  was  beyond  repair,  hav- 
ing been  run  dtrllaied  and  badly  rim  cut. 
I  ordered  a  new  one,  at  an  expense  of  $35, 
which,  together  with  the  new  gear,  at  $13. 
and  labgtr  and  express.  $3-50,  made  the  ex- 
pense for  transportation,  exclusive  of  rail- 
road fares,  for  the  round  trip  $41. 50.  By 
railroad  the  fare  is  $4.80  and  there  is  no 
cranking  to  do,  but  in  spite  of  the  higher 
cost  I  have  made  the  trip  several  times 
since  in  the  auto,  some  of  the  trips  being 
without  trouble  and  some  with  loads  of  it. 

PUTTING   ON    THE    NEW    riRE. 

When  the  new  tire  arrived,  my  friend 
and  I  started  in  his  steam  carriage  to  put 
it  on.  The  distance  from  home  to  where 
we  had  left  the  machine  was  43  miles.  Wc 
got  away  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
thinking  we  could  reach  North  Hampton 
in  three  and  onc-hali  hours,  which  would 
enable  us  to  put  my  machine  in  shape  and 
run  to  York  in  time  for  dinner;  but,  alas! 
things  did  not  go  as  wc  had  planned,  and 
instead  of  arriving  in  time  for  dinner  wq 
were  none  too  early  for  supper. 

Wc  had  gone  about  8  miles  and  had  al- 
most reached  Haverhill  when  the  water 
began  to  diminish  rapidly  in  the  gauge 
glass,  the  crosshead  pump  on  the  engine 
not  working  properly.  We  spent  a  short 
time  looking  for  the  trouble,  and  not  find- 
ing anything  wrong  filled  up  with  a  hand 
pump  and  started  on  again,  but  after  a  few 
miles  we  had  to  repeat  the  operation,  and 
with  pumping  water  and  air,  filling  water 
tanks,  etc.,  it  came  pretty  near  being  a 
continuous  performance.  Instead  of  reach- 
ing North  Hampton  at  9:30  we  got  there 
at  12:30,  tired  and  hungry. 

We  put  the  new  tire  on  my  machine,  and 
then  tried  to  pump  some  water  into  the 
steamer,  when  the  hand  pump  went  out  of 
business.  So  we  started  in  to  find  out  why. 
and  by  the  time  we  had  got  both  pumps 
into  working  order,  packed  the  valve  stems, 
and  made  a  few  other  adjustments,  it  was 
3  p.  m.  But  things  were  looking  better 
now  that  we  had  everything  in  shape. 

From  North  Hampton  to  Portsmouth 
my  friend  led  the  way,  and  set  a  lively 
pace,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up. 
When  we  got  into  town  wc  decided  to  take 
on  more  gasoline,  and  as  my  engine  did 
not  seem  to  have  as  much  power  as  usual,  I 

DECIDKD  TO  TEST  THE  G.\SOLINE 

I  was  using.  The  test  revealed  the 
reason  for  my  lack  of  power,  the  gasoline 
testing  68  instead  of  76.  which  the  dealer 
had  sold  it  for. 

We  hunted  up  another  place,  where  wc 
tested  a  sample  before  buying,  and  as  it 
was  a  little  better  than  75  we  took  it,  and 
threw  away  several  gallons  of  the  old  lot, 
and  on  the  rest  of  the  run  my  machine 
ran  so  mucl:  faster  that  my  friend  could 
not  keep  in  sight  of  me.  and  I  had  to  wait 
several  times  for  him  to  catch  up.  This 
shows  what  a  great  difference  a  poor  grade 
of  gasoline  will  make  in  the  power  of  an 
engine. 

Since  this  experience  I  carry  a  hydromc- 
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ter  with  me  and  lest  before  buying,  and 
have  had  no  further  iroublc  from  this 
cause. 

We  reached  our  destination  about  6 
p.  m.,  six  hours  later  than  we  had  planned, 
tired,  hungry  and  dusty;  but  a  wash,  clean 
clothes,  a  good  supper  and  a  sound  sleep 
ptit  us  in  prime  condition  for  the  return 
trip  next  day,  and  we  made  the  journey 
home  without  a  mishap  of  any  kind. 

I  also  iTiade  the  trip  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  stopping  the  carriage  only  once  to 
take  on  a  little  water,  but  the  engine  did 
not  stop  during  the  run  of  65  miles,  which 
we  made  in  three  and  one-half  hours. 

I  ran  my  carriage  late  into  the  season, 
having  many  pleasant  trips,  covering  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  and  having  but  little 
trouble,  but  I  had  found  that  there  were 
several  things  about  the  machine  that 
could  be  improved  upon. 

POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  oiling  device  was  very  crude  and 
•wasteful,  being  merely  a  brass  box  divided 
into  small  compartments,  ^ach  filled  with 
waste,  and  having  an  oil  tube  connecting 
with  the  bearing.  There  was  no  way  to 
regulate  or  shui  off  the  flow  of  oil,  and  on 
very  hot  days  the  oil  would  run  oil  quickly, 
and  had  to  be  renewed  too  often.  I  had 
also  found  that  whenever  I  had  ignition 
troubles  it  was  usually  the  fault  of  the  dry 
batteries,  which  I  had  found  to  be  unreli- 
able. In  one  case  in  particular  I  had  been 
off  on  quite  a  long  trip,  and  on  the  way 
home  my  motor  missed  explosions.  It  kept 
getting  worse,  and  when  nearly  home  and 
while  climbing  a  17  per  cent,  grade  it 
missed  several  explosions  and  stopped.  I 
r  g:ot  out  and  put  a  stone  under  the  wheel 
[and  tried  to  start,  but  could  only  get  a  few 
explosions  before  it  would  slop.  I  had  run 
on  both  sets  of  batteries  during  the  day, 
changing  from  one  set  to  the  other,  so 
that  both  were  about  alike  in  regard  to 
strength.  I  connected  the  two  sets  in  series 
and  tried  them,  but  the  result  was  no  dif- 
ferent, but  when  I  connected  them  in  mul- 
tiple the  engine  started  on  the  first  turn 
and  climbed  the  hill  without  missing  an 
explosion,  proving  that  it  was  the  amper- 
age, rather  than  the  voltage,  that  I  needed 
for  a  satisfactory  spark.  The  experience 
emphasized  the  need  of  some  more  posi- 
tive source  of  current  than  the  common  dry 
battery,  and  I  accordingly  decided  to  put 
in  a  magneto  generator,  to  lessen,  if  pos- 
sible, my  ignition  troubles,  and  a  set  of 
sight  feed  multiple  oilers  to  simplify  the  lu- 
brication problem.  I  believe  both  have 
done  all  and  even  more  than  T  expected. 
The  lubricators  run  the  carriage  200  miles 
on  one  filling  and  use  about  one-third  as 
much  oil  as  the  old  method.  And  as  for 
the  magneto,  it  is  gear  driven  direct  from 
the  engine  shaft,  and  has  no  friction  de- 
vice or  mechanical  governor,  hut  varies  its 
speed  as  the  engine  varies,  and  is  geared 
high  enough  so  that  I  can  start  with  it  al- 
most as  readily  as  with  batteries. 

I  carry  a  set  of  batteries  for  emergency, 
but  as  I  rarely  ever  use  them  one  set  lasts 


an  entire  season.  When  my  motor  runs  at 
Its  highest  speed  the  magneto  voltage  is 
rather  high,  about  20  volts.  I  have  after  a 
season's  use  had  no  trouble  from  burnt 
contacts,  as  I  use  special  hardened  points, 
and  have  cleaned  them  but  once  during  the 
season,  and  then  merely  as  a  precaution, 
for  they  had  not  given  me  any  trouble. 

All  of  the  above  changes  I  made  during 
the  winter  of  1902,  while  the  carriage  was 
out  of  commission.  I  also  put  in  a  spark 
advancer  which  added  considerably  to  the 
power,  and  provided  an  oU  tight  box  for 
my  diflferential  and  driving  gear  to  run  in, 
using  a  heavy  oil  for  *he  purpose,  and 
three  quarts  were  all  I  used  during  the 
season. 


Unsatisfactory     •*  DemQnstrations '' 

of  Gasoline  Vehicles — Experience 

with   Several   Steamers. 

By  Pythias. 

In  a  recent  issue  your  correspondent 
*'G"  evidenced  his  implied  satisfaction  with 
a  steamer  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  he 
sold  his  gasoline  machine  after  using  the 
two  alongside  of  each  other  for  a  year. 
But  did  not  the  purchase  of  the  gasoline 
machine,  in  the  first  place,  prove  equally 
that  the  steamer  did  not  give  satisfaction? 
It  follows,  therefore,  the  steamer  must  be 
only  comparatively  satisfactory.  Like  Mr. 
Damon's  reliability  feature,  there  are  de- 
grees of  satisfaction  and  reliability. 

But  "Steam  Carriage"  follows  "G"  with 
a  recital  of  experience  called  forth  simply 
by  the  diametrically  opposed  view  he  takes 
of  the  same  make  of  vehicle. 

Such  reflections  as  the  above  caused  me 
to  cut  short  waiting  for  writers  to  perfect 
the  automobile,  and  having  devoured  the 
contents  of  The  HoRSELKi^s  Age  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
catalogues  of  manufacturers.  I  found  a  fa- 
vorable pretext  to  turn  over  the  reins  of 
business  to  my  next  in  command  and  hied 
myself  away  on  a  tour  of  the  factories. 
This  required  a  good  bit  of  moral  cour- 
age, as  there  had  never  been  but  one 
"horseless  carriage"  in  our  city,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  grand  civic  parade  when  one 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens  and  his  wife 
occupied  such  a  carriage  brought  here 
temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  the  parade. 
I  only  saw  the  automobile  going  down 
hill,  which  doubtless  prevented  an  other- 
wise disappointing  view  I  might  have 
taken,  for  our  city  is  hilly  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  that  was  among  the  first 
"horseless  carriages."  Besides,  so  far  as 
I  knew  there  was  not  another  in  my  whole 
State  who  had  braved  the  curious  crowds 
and  borne  the  odium  of  having  first 
"skeercd"  all  the  "mewls  and  bosses"  in  the 
surrounding  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  pose  as  the  pioneer  to  be  rele- 
gated to  common  place  by  certain  mortals 
on  learning  the  "thing"  would  not  fly,  but 
would  only  propel  itself  over  ordinary 
roads  at  10  to  12  miles  an  hour. 
The   '^exposed    flame"     feature    of     the 


steamer  was  sufficient  cause  fofn 
vocate  from  the  start  aa  internal  c 
tion  motor,  so  it  was  to  this  class 
my  lirsi  attention. 

Without  appointment  or  previc 
tice  I  appeared  at  the  iactory  of  w 
nuw  grown  to  be  the  home  of  on< 
standard  American  gasoline  cars, 
demonstrator  had  left  the  day  bef( 
the  Hast,  possibly  to  deliver  a  n 
The  demand  for  their  cars  was  Si 
that  not  a  single  one  was  Icfi  on  t] 
complete,  but  thanks  to  some  font 
tomer  coming  up  who  had  been  in 
cident — the  recital  of  this  accident 
have  done  credit  to  the  Empire  Su 
press  or  the  Twentieth  Century  I 
but,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  onlj 
was  a  mere  disarrangement  of  the  \ 
mechanism  and  a  few  scratches- 
agreed  that  I  should  wait  "a  few  m 
until  the  necessary  repairs  were  t 
when  one  of  the  proprietors  wouli 
rae  something  of  what  their  m 
would  do.  I  waited,  and  was  n 
prised  to  see  workmen  crawling 
under,  into,  out  of  and  through  th< 
machine. 

After    a    great    deal    of    crankic 
smoky    exhausting,    accompanied 
running    explanation  of  how  easy 
gine  was  to  start  when  it  was  "all 
the  vibratory  action  of  the  machine 
seemed  to  indicate  she^vas  ready 
other  wreck.     I  was  then  invited  to 
scat  beside  the  operator,  and  doing 
first    automobile    ride    of    my    life 
Our    route    lay   through    the    town 
streets,  more  or  less  indifferent,  Icai 
the  open  country.     I  noticed  the  0 
was    s'eemingly    averse    to    chatigi 
speed   gears,    and   appeared   to   pre 
jars  and  bumps  incident  to  driving  ' 
over  rough  crossings  to  running  l 
of  cutting  out  the  motor  and  taking 
car's  speed  again  at  whatever   it  ra 
after    having    used    the    momentui 
brake    to    carry    him    easily   and    d 
over  such  rough  places.     Again,  in 
muddy   patches   of   road,   which  wi 
comfortably   bumpy   and    rutty,   he 
through  on  the  high  speed,  which  1 
extremely  unpleasant  ^h 

Of  course  there  are  operatoj^^ 
crators,  but  I  have  never  yet  ridden 
gasoline  car  which  could  be  handl< 
the  same  care  and  safety  in  rough 
as  steam  power  affords.  The  Oj 
above  m  entioncd  may  have  \zckt 
skill  which  experience  gives,  but  I 
time  he  certainly  had  enjoyed  as  mi 
perience  as  I  had  after  using  ni 
steamer  for  the  same  length  of  time 

Without  meaning  to  praise  myself 
5ay  my  machines  (steamers)  havi 
been  handled,  even  in  ray  most  in 
enced  days,  in  a  way  so  damaging  i 
mjurious  as  I  have  observed  to  be  tl 
eral  custom  among  gasoline  operat 
don't  know  whether  this  rough  h] 
as  compared  to  the  ease  of  handling 
ers,  comes  from  trying  to  show  . 
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Ka  known  dcfcci  in  gasoline  cars  or 
ether  ii  is  merely  incidental  to  individual 
jralors-  Ai  any  rate,  it  appears  to  mc 
s  difference  between  the  two  systems  of 
tnouve  power  is  of  much  weight  in  favor 
of  steam. 

The  bumps  and  jars  of  the  road  (which 
on  the  occasion  of  this  first  ride  was  merely 
4  country  road)  and  ihe  punches  in  the 
small  of  my  back  given  by  the  thumping 
impulses  of  the  engine  were  considered  in- 
cidental to  automobiling.  and  therefore  did 
not  50  much  detract  from  the  pleasures  of 
my  new  experience.  The  operator  main- 
^^ined  his  grimness  of  visage  and  plied  his 
^^^rious  levers,  putting  both  hands  and  feet 
i^R  such  furious  slate  of  action  as  to  sug- 
gest a  pretty  fair  plan  of  defense  in  case 
of  a  life  and  death  fight  with  a  wildcat. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  a  cross  road  lead- 
m?  to  a  macadamized  driveway  running 
lomewhai  out  of  the  way  back  to  town,  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  I  was  advised 
It)  get  the  swing  of  the  carriage  and  pre- 
pare for  fast  riding.  Fournier  may  have 
nude  better  time,  but  I  will  wager  he  did 
rat  feel  it  any  more  than  I  did  then. 

On  that  ride  back  to  town  we  bagged  a 

loose  and  an  old  shanghai  rooster,  and  the 

operator    individually    bagged    a    customer. 

cnthetically  I  will  remark  the  customer 

not  the  goose  referred  to.     There  were 

ic  ideas  1  had  about  strengthening  the 

ring  mechanism,  lowering  the  centre  of 

pavily  and   lengthening   wheel  base  which 

hid  to   be   talked   over  with   some  of   the 

people,    so   my   escape    from    owning 

e  of  those  first  crude  machines  was  due 

to  the  manufacturers'  refusal   to  take   my 

order,  conditioned  upon  the  changes. 

I  Ihen   tried  gasoline  machines  at  inter- 
^ils  throughout  my   pilgrimage   from   fac- 
tory to   factory   of  about   2,000   miles,    and 
my   disappointment    never   had   another 
itisfactory  demonstration. 

Boston  I  ran  across  a  rig  that  seemed 

the  floor)   to  be  what  I  wanted     The 

jgtnt  proposed    demonstrating    what    this 

hinc  would   do  that  none  other  would 

ipL     I  got   in — he   started  up  the  mo- 

and   jumped    aboard,    but    his    clutch 

not    work    right,    he    said.      Later    he 

lUmrd  the  ignition.     It  was  soon  apparent 

something    about    the    little    wagon     was 

■ong,  for  we  couldn't  move  off.     He  fum- 

about    for   awhile    and    then    pcrspir- 

ngly   suggested    that    if    I     would    come 

tomorrow  we  coufd   take  an   early 

and  run  to  Billcrica.  T  ihinV  he  called 

and  back   in    the   cool   of  the   day — "a 

ride." 

could   not  wait,   and  the   next   machine 
d  was  in  New  York,     By  appointment 
operator    called    at    my    hotel.      We 
ed  swimmingly  as   I   thought,   but   he 
lie  noticed  an  occasional   miss  of  ex- 
lions.    While  he  slopped  to  investigate 
["occurred   to   me    a    machine    which    vi- 
:ed  »o  unpleasantly  should  be  made  50 
permit  the  motor  being  easily  stopped 
*b4   restarted.      He    said    there    was    no 
ible   aSout    "blowing    down    the    motor 


suthcicntly  to  avoid  vibration,  just  5o" — 
and  it  sluwed  down  till  it  stopped.  About 
three  hours  aiierward  1 'passed  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Expert  was  still 
assiduously  applying  himself  to  the  task 
uf  restarting. 

At  a  Philadelphia  agency  a  big,  roomy, 
liberally  disposed  car  was  the  next  de- 
cided on  as  embodying  the  features  of  my 
then  ideal  machine.  We  started  out 
auspiciously — the  run  out  Broad  street  was 
grand  ip  this  veritable  mogul  engine,  but 
a  quickly  gathering  rain  storm  caused  us 
to  turn  back.  1  had  just  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  the  extra  price  asked  for 
immediate  delivery  of  this  car  when  the 
operator  found  it  necessary  to  throw  on 
brakes  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  street 
was  thoroughly  wet,  and  that  ponderous 
juggernaut  pirouetted  like  a  ballet  flancer. 
This  was  a  new  experience  to  me,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  operator  showing  only  one 
wheel  could  be  locked  by  means  of  the 
diflferential  band  brake. 

It  was  raining  quite  hard  now,  and  head- 
ing about  the  machine  was  speeded  up,  but 
almost  immediately  began  to  slow  down. 
The  operator  jumped  out  to  tighten  a 
clutch,  but  found  a  pinion  had  slipped  out 
of  place,  by  reason  of  a  key  or  pin  loosing 
out.  No  other  course  was  left  but  to  desert 
the  ship,  which  was  promptly  done.  I  de- 
cided it  a  machine  would  fall  to  pieces  on 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  it  would  not 
prove  more  stanch  on  country  turnpikes. 
On  this  trip  I  observed  manufacturers 
generally  were  disposed  to  be  secretive  and 
rather  slow  in  answering  questions,  from 
which  the  conclusion  was  reached  it  was 
best  to  take  another  course  of  catalogue 
and  Horseless  Ace  study. 

Still  advocating  the  internal  combustion 
motor,  I  was  forced,  however,  to  the  ad- 
mission ihat  reliability  of  operation,  the 
most  imporiant  requirement  in  a  motor 
vehicle,  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  gas- 
oline system.  Equally  as  strong  was  the 
acknowledgment  forced  that  steamers  "got 
there."  As  between  the  difliculties  en- 
countered it  seemed  to  be  rather  a  case  of 
defective  motive  power  with  the  gasoline 
wagons  and  structural  weakness  with  the 
steamers. 

The  "proof  of  the  pudding  being  the 
eating,"  one  of  the  early  designed  light 
steamers  was  bought,  and  soon  discovered 
to  be  too  much  on  the  toy  order.  It  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
owner  of  an  automobile  should  be  naturally 
in  love  with  things  mechanical  10  enjoy  the 
machine  fully,  and  that  a  continuance  of 
the  enjoyment  was  only  possible  to  a  real 
"dyed  in  the  wool"  enthusiast. 

Another  observation  taken  at  the  same 
time  revealed  to  me  ihat  a  mechanically  in- 
clined automobile  owner  should  possess  a 
machine  shop  of  more  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  "improvements"  his  fancy 
might  5^uggest  as  necessary  to  the  best 
operation  of  his  motor  car. 

Accordingly  I  bought  an  ii  inch  Star 
lathe,  with  taper,  gear  cutting  and  milling 


attachments  fitted  thereto.  A5  a  result 
many  spare  hours  have  been  pleasantly 
spent,  besides  numerous  tools  and  handy 
devices  have  been  made  from  drawings 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  TuE 
Horseless  Age.  My  power  plant  con- 
sisted of  a  gasoline  engine,  which  after  two 
years'  unsatisfactory  use  was  discarded  as 
being  tricky,  balky,  noisy  and  dirty.  An 
electric  motor  was  installed,  which  elim- 
inated the  noise  and  dirt  features. 

The  aforementioned  light  steamer,  being 
too  light,  soon  showed  this  defect,  as  well 
as  developing  all  ills  the  auto  is  heir  to. 
It  served  its  purpose  well,  however,  for  in' 
addition  to  practically  demonstrating  what 
a  good,  serviceable  machine  should  be,  I 
ran  it  that  first  season  over  3,500  miles  of 
country  roads.  Excepting  the  single  in- 
stance of  breaking  down  the  two  wheels 
on  one  side  by  skidding  into  a  ditch,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  it  did  not  come 
in  under  its  own  power.  I  found  advan- 
tages, too,  in  its  lightness.  In  mud  or  on 
slippery  streets  better  progress  could  be 
made  than  with  heavier  machines.  It  con- 
sumed two-thirds  of  a  gallon  of  water  to 
the  mile  and  averaged  Qj/i  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon of  gasoline. 

At  first  the  oft  repeated  objection  made 
by  gasoline  advocates  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed in  the  great  amount  of  watching  and 
alertness  required  to  keep  water  properly  *' 
supplied  to  the  boiler.  Other  things  that 
appeared  necessary  lo  watch  were  the  steam 
and  air  gauges.  It  soon  became  a  matter  of 
as  much  ease,  to  say  the  least,  to  properly 
attend  to  the  water  supply  as  endeavoring 
to  properly  control  a  gasoline  motor.  And 
as  for  the  steam  and  air  gauges,  I  did  not 
long  find  them  to  call  for  watching.  In  a 
general  observance  of  the  machine's  work- 
ing it  became  easy  to  sec  the  gauges,  and 
anyhow,  as  "G"  aptly  implied,  it  is  less 
trouble  to  watch  a  thing  than  to  search 
for  it. 

I  never  had  a  foaming  boiler  in  my  be- 
ginner's experience,  but  came  near  burning 
the  boiler  once  by  reason  of  a  leaking 
check  valve  permitting  the  water  to  be 
forced  back  through  the  piping  while  the 
carriage  was  standing. 

I  had  been  advised  that  light  tire  ex- 
penses would  be  found  characteristic  of  the 
light  steamer,  but  the  case  proved  quite 
otherwise.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  extra  tires,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  one  or  two  being  in  reserve  and  to 
provide  also  for  one  or  two  generally  be- 
ing on  the  road  to  or  from  the  tire  fac- 
tory, there  being  no  place  nearer  where  re- 
pairing could  be  done.  Tires  were  found 
to  be  the  heaviest  expense  incurred  in  the 
operation  of  the  light  machine,  not  count- 
ing the  work  done  from  time  to  time  in 
my  own  shop,  nor  the  time  consumed  by 
my  man,  who  did  the  grooming,  etc.  Al- 
though my  last  motor  car  is  of  the  heaviest 
class  of  ste.imers,  I  have  had  practically 
nn  tire  trouble  with  the  same  make  of 
tires  as  used  on  the  light  runabout,  and 
attribute  this  to  (he  fact  that  the  tires  with 
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which  the  light  cars  generally  are  equipped 
are  not  so  well  proportioned  lo  the  weight 
to  be  carried. 

The  light  machine  being  disposed  of.  its 
place  was  filled  by  a  licavier  steam  ma- 
chine, with  a  water  tube  boiler.  There 
were  some  features  that  appealed  to  one's 
mechanical  judgment  in  the  second  ma- 
chine and  others  which  recommended 
themselves  by  reason  of  their  convenience. 
For  instance,  a  single  lever  control  for 
both  the  throttle  and  reverse  is  handy. 

This  second  machine  is  still  in  commis- 
sion, and  does  good  service,  but  by  far  the 
most  practical  motor  car  I  have  seen 
adapted  to  rough  usage  and  capable  of 
going  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  getting 
home  again  is  the  identical  make  of 
steamer  discussed  by  "G"  and  "Slcam  Car- 
riage." It  is  a  well  constructed  road  lo- 
comotive, in  which  the  aesthetic  is  given 
up  for  the  practical,  and  in  which  the 
boiler  hangs  down  until  the  firebox  is 
where  it  should  properly  be.  The  gasoline 
tank  is  surrounded  by  another  tank  (the 
wattT  tank),  and  the  steering  pivots  and 
spindles  are  in  proportion  to  the  strains 
and  stresses  which  sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  called  to  withstand,  and  the  throttle 
being  in  the  steering  post  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  enabling  one  to 
"feci*'  his  way  over  the  road. 

The  construction  of  the  rear  axle  seems 
perfect  to  me,  and  the  pivoted  front  axle 
and  secondary  frame  of  running  gear 
meet  every  ret^uiremcnt  of  flexibility.  The 
engine's  adaptability  to  a  great  range  of 
power  is  certainly  most  advantageous,  and 
the  burner  principle  is  practically  perfect. 
I  consider  the  location  of  the  smoke  flue 
largely  responsible  for  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  burner,  and  while  it  is  a 
little  warmer  than  the  usual  flue  on  the 
rear  of  the  wagon,  any  unpleasantness  to 
occupants  may  be  avoided  by  using  an 
inch  thick  felt  matting  under  the  seat 
cushions. 

To  be  rid  of  ball  bearings  is  more  than 
worth  the  trouble  of  occasionally  flushing 
the  oil  ducts  in  the  spindles  with  gasoline, 
which  slight  atention  keeps  the  spindle  oil- 
ers in  proper  condition.  With  a  steam  air 
pump  it  is  fun  to  keep  up  pressure  in  a  12 
gallon  tank,  and  the  water  gauge  glass, 
being  on  the  boiler,  where  it  should  be, 
more  nearly  shows  a  correct  water  register, 
lo  say  nothing  of  obviating  so  much 
trouble  over  broken  glasses. 

The  steam  gauge  is  directly  on  the 
boiler,  thus  being  connected  up  stationary, 
but  the  air  gauge  should  be,  as  I  have 
changed  mine,  mounted  stationary  with  the 
frame  on  which  the  tank  rests.  This  makes 
a  firm  connection  and  prevents  troubles 
incident  to  a  line  of  flexible  tubing. 

The  hand  pump  cylinder  oiler  is  depend- 
able and  positive  in  its  action — something 
not  characteristic  of  any  other  oiler  thus 
far  coming  under  my  notice. 

The  fusible  plug  doubtless  would  be 
diflficult  to  get  at.  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,    where   it   is  usually   placed   in    this 


particular  car.  My  chief  objection  to  such 
location  of  a  fusible  plug  is  that  in  case  of 
fusing  the  chances  arc  that  the  burner 
would  be  ruined  by  the  water  causing  it  to 
crack. 

The  point  raised  by  "Steam  Carriage"  of 
inaccessibility  to  engine  parts  is  well  taken, 
but  in  my  car  there  is  no  packing,  so  far  as 
I  have  found,  that  can  be  blown  out.  Me- 
tallic packing  is  used  throughout,  and  the 
cylinder  heads  are  without  gaskets,  being 
scraped  to  a  fit, 

I  expected  to  hear  the  point  made  that 
so  many  bell  cranks  and  small  connections 
used  in  the  throttle  and  reversing  mech- 
anism afforded  too  prolific  a  source  for 
tost  motion.  But  we  can't  expect  the  re- 
quirements of  economizing  in  space,  in 
order  lo  keep  a  car's  dimensions  of  con- 
venient size,  to  always  permit  of  such  dis- 
position of  the  necessary  working  parts  as 
will  entirely  obviate  crowding. 

Alter  all,  a  man  must  be  hard  to  please 
who  grumbles  at  the  automobile,  but  he 
alone  is  safe  from  worries  who  possesses 
an  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  the  gymnas- 
tic proficiency  of  the  "human  eel." 

A.  C.  A.  Committee  Receives  Sugges- 
tions from  Commercial  Houses. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Con- 
test Committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  to  about 
seventy-five  of  the  commercial  houses  of 
New  York  to  be  represented  at  a  meeting 
at  the  clubhouse  on  February  19,  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views  in  regard  to 
ihc  lest  of  commercial  vehicles  which  the 
club  proposes  to  hold  next  May,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  about  ten  houses  were  pres- 
ent, as  follows;  G.  W.  Lipsey, of  Blooming- 
dale  Brothers;  A.  B.  Blumcnthal,  of  the 
West  End  Storage  Company;  J.  S.  Gette. 
of  the  National  Express  Company;  L.  P. 
Starkweather,  of  the  United  Stales  Ex- 
press Company;  G.  VV.  Wilson,  of  Arnold. 
Constable  &  Co. ;  J.  E.  Kent,  of  Stem 
Brothers;  A.  Herschman,  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company;  H.  M.  Cleaver,  of  the 
Nilcs-Bement-Paul  Company;  W.  Kum- 
mer,  of  Simpson  Crawford  Company,  and 
George  W.  Slingerland.  o(  the  American 
Express  Company. 

Chairman  John  A.  Hill,  in  stating  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  said  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  make  it  a  practical  test  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  for  the  several  classes 
of  vehicles,  one  for  the  class  perhaps  capa- 
ble of  hauling  700  pounds,  and  from  that 
up  to  several  tons,  and  that  they  should  be 
required  to  do  more  than  a  horse.  He 
then  calleft  for  the  views  of  those  present. 

Mr.  Kent  said  he  considered  electric 
vehicles  satisfactory  while  in  running  or- 
der, but  that  the  batteries  do  not  last,  and  in 
consequence  expenses  are  double  those  of 
horse  trucks.  He  had  made  deliveries  30 
miles  away  on  one  charge  of  the  battery; 
then  the  power  began  to  wear  out.  What 
is  wanted  is  something  that  will  last.  He 
had  been  using  a  gasoline  truck  for  two 
weeks,  which  had  covered  successfully  60 


nr  70  miles  a  day.     He   thought   the   te 
should  last  a  week  or  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Blumcnthal  said  that  he  had  had  a 
chance  to  test  electric  trucks,  and  had 
found  them  unsatisfactory  in  going  to 
points  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  truck  had  to 
come  back  twice  a  day  to  have  the  battery 
recharged.  On  short  hauls  around  the  city 
the  expen.'^c  compared  very  favorably  with 
that  for  a  horse. 

Anothe'r  speaker,  unidentified,  said  that 
he  had  Exide  batteries  in  his  station  which 
had  made  as  much  as  62  miles  on  one 
charge,  but  one  great  trouble  with  electric 
batteries  is  the  expense  required  and  the 
poor  help  provided  to  take  care  of  ihcm  at 
the  garages. 

Mr.  Lipsey  thought  that  gasoline  wagons 
were  all  right  in  long  distance  ninning.  but 
in  the  city,  where  fifty  or  100  stops  and  fre- 
quent starting  are  necessary  a  test  should  in- 
clude going  around  corners. 

Mr.  Gette  thought  that  the  tests  should 
include  backing  against  the  curbstone  and 
backing  through  one  street  to  another.  Only 
a  truck  that  would  stand  these  tests  would 
be  of  any  use  to  an  express  company. 

Mr.  Starkweather  said  he  had  been  making 
a  test  with  a  certain  manufact  trer  in  town, 
but  they  had  confined  themselves  mostly  to 
electric  power  anti  had  found  that  he  could 
get  over  the  ground  faster  and  make  a  great 
many  more  calls  than  with  a  horse  m  the 
same  space  of  lime. 

Figures  were  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  Arnold,  Constable  & 
Co.'s  electric  vehicles  in  making  20.000 
miles  had  been  6  cents  a  mile  and  that  the 
total  per  diem  expense  had  been  p5  cents 
for  each  wagon,  including  labor,  repai.  >  ind 
electricity.  The  company  take  care  of  the 
batteries  themselves. 

Mr.  Herschman  thought  a  test  lasting 
two  or  three  clays  only  would  not  show  any- 
thing. Me  advocated  a  truck  that  could  be 
htaded  at  the  side  from  the  curb,  He  esti- 
malcd  $25  to  be  a  fair  average  cost  of  each 
of  his  trucks  per  month. 

Other  gentlemen  thought  that  gasoline 
wagons  shtniUl  have  a  tesi  of  50  miles  with 
stops  ;  thai  electric  wagons  should  have  a 
run  of  at  least  25  miles  with  hill  climbing 
and  with  at  least  one  stop  made  half  way 
up  each  hill;  that  the  demonstration  shouM 
last  at  least  four  days:  that  the  machines 
>hiiuld  be  under  guard  at  night  so  that  no 
changes  could  be  made ;  that  a  fair  left 
between  electric,  gasoline  and  steam  pro- 
pelled vehicles  would  be  in  making  deliv- 
eries in  the  city  within  the  district  bounded 
by  Eighty-first  and  looth  streets,  east  ot 
Fifth  avenue,  each  to  make  too  jstops,  and 
that  the  test  should  include  backing,  stop- 
ping and  turning  below  Fourteenth  street. 

The  discussion  was  of  rather  a  discursive 
nature,  and  much  of  it  not  germane,  but 
after  the  meeting  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  committee  had  received  several  sug- 
gestions which  would  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  suggestions  they  had 
received  in  making  final  arrangements  for 
the  tests. 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The  Locomobile  Qasoline  Touring 
Car. 

(Concluded.) 

The  Friction  Clutch. 

Iht  transmission  gear  of  the  car  is  of 

th€   common   sliding   gear   variety,  giving 

direct  transmissinn  on  the  high  gear  and 

being  connected  to  and  disconnected  from 


pressure  of  the  spring  is  sustained  by 
parts  rotating  together  and  not  at  a 
bearing.  When  the  clutch  is  out  of  en- 
gagement (which  is  the  case  only  while 
the  gear  is  changed)  the  end  pressure  is 
sustained  by  a  ball  bearing  composed  of 
a  row  01  balls  between  the  annular  disk  G 
and  the  disk  H  secured  to  the  end  of  the 
crank  shaft  by  means  of  ^  nut,  lock  nut 
and  split  pin.  The  balls  are  retained  in 
place  by  a  circular  ring  of  wire  surround- 
ing them. 

THE  TRANSMiSSlUN   CEAK. 

The  transmission  gear,  of  which  a  top 
view  is  shown  m  Fig.  2  and  a  bottom 
view  in  Fig.  3,  gives  three  speeds  ahead 
and  one  reverse.  It  is  inclosed  in  a 
bronze  case  with  large  aluminum  doors 
on  top  and  boiiom.  these  being  shown  re- 
moved  in    the   illustration.*:.     The   bearings 


I 


the  engine  by  means  of  a  conical  clutch 
in  the  flywheel.  This  clutch  is  illustrat- 
ed in  Fig.  I.  The  flywheel  is  larger  in 
diameter  than  is  usual  with  this  size  of 
four  cylinder  motors.  In  the  cut,  A  is  the 
flywheel  and  B  the  cone,  which  is  leather 
faced  (in  the  latest  form  steel  springs  arc 
placed  under  the  leather  to  make  the 
clutch  grip  more  gradually).  The  cone 
is  bolted  with  a  check  joint  to  the  sleeve 
C.  This  sleeve  is  provided  with  a  bronze 
bushing  D  at  one  end,  having  bearing 
upon  the  end  of  tdc  engine  crank  shaft, 
and  is  broached  out  square  on  the  other 
end.  where  it  slides  upon  the  square  sec- 
lion  end  of  the  part  E.  The  sleeve  C 
passes  through  the  wall  of  the  transmis- 
sion gear  casing,  and  the  grooved  collar 
on  the  sleeve,  with  which  engages  the 
fork  for  operating  the  clutch,  is  located 
within  the  gear  case,  as  plainly  seen  in 
Fig.  2 

The  cone  clutch  is  normally  held  in 
engagement  with  the  flywheel  by  four 
coiled  springs  S  upon  studs  F  secured  in 
the  annular  plate  G  and  passing  loosely 
through  openings  in  the  web  of  the  cone 
and  the  flange  of  the  sleeve  C.  The 
spring  pressure  comes  on  the  flange  on 
the  sleeve  C  and  on  the  nuts  and  wash- 
ers at  the  end  of  the  studs  F,  and  when 
the  clutch  is  in  engagement  the  endwise 


noonuukAa 
Fig.  X. 

for  the  main  transmission  shafts  as  well 
as  those  for  the  reversing  pinion  shaft 
are  arranged  in  cross  walls  of  the  case. 

Referring  back  t"  Fig.  1.  the  part  E, 
with  which  is  formed  integral  the  pinion 
I,  is  supported  in  one  o\  the  bearings  ot 
the  cross  walls.  This  part  is  bored  out  as 
shown,  gnd  provided  with  a  bronze  bush- 
ing into  which  extends  the  end  of  the 
square  transmission  shaft  iipnu  which  the 
sliding  gears  are  mounted.  The  sliding 
part  comprises  only  two  gears,  at  op- 
posite ends  of  a  sleeve  respectively,  a 
grooved  collar  being  formed  upon  this 
sleeve  close  to  one  of  the  gears,  with 
which  grooved  collar  engages  a  shifting 
fork  securely  attached  to  a  sliding  rod. 
This    rod    can    be    slid    lengthwise    in    its 


bearings  by  means  of  a  lever  arm  upon  aJ 
shaft  (clearly  seen  ip   Fig.  3  at  the  right) 
extending  through  the  wall   of  the  casing, 
the  lever  arm  being  connected  to  the  shd- 
ing  shaft  by  means  of  a  link  with  forked  , 
connections,  as  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  2.     In^ 
this  figure  the  sliding  gears  are  shown  in] 
the  position  oi  the  slowest  forward  speed. 
The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  clutch  i 
shaft   E   (Fig.    i)    to   the  countershaft   by 
means  of  the  pair  of  gears  at  the  left  in 
Fig.   2,   and   is   transmitted    m   the   square 
transmission    shaft    by    the    pair    of   gears 
seen  in  mesh  near  the  centre  of  the  case. 
It    the    set    of    sliding    gears    are    shifted 
slightly   to   the   left   the    low   speed   gears 
will  first   be  disengaged   and  immediately 
thereafter    the    medium    speed    gears    will 
be  engaged.     If  this   motiim   of   the   gear 
carriage  is  continued  the  clutch  shaft  and 
the  square  transmission  shaft   will  be  sol- 
idly   connected    together    by    means   of    a 
positive    clutch    arrangement    of    original 
design,   as   follows:     It   will   be   seen   that 
the  pinion  on  the  clutch  shaft  has  a  larger 
width  of  face  than  the  gear  in  mfcsh  with 
it.     The  medium  speed  gear  ot  the  sliding 
pair,   which    is   of  course    of   considerably 
larger  diameter  than  the  slow  speed  pin- 
ion,  is  cut   with   internal    teeth   in   such   a 
manner  as  to  just  fit  over  the  gear  teeth 
oi  the  slow  speed  pinion.    Thus,  when  the 
sliding    gears   are   moved   to    the   limit    of 
their  motion  to  the  left,  the  internal  teeth 
of   the   medium    speed    gear   engage    with 
the   teeth   of   the  slow   speed  pinion,    thus 
locking  the  clutch  and  transmission  shaft 
together    and    causing    the    power    to    be 
transmitted    directly.      All    gears    of    the 
transmission    are    of   steel    and    hardened. 
The    sliding    gears    are    of    three-quarter 
inch    face   and   the   bevel    gears    have   a    I 
mch   face.     All   the    bearing   caps   arc    se- 
cured by  a  niu.  lock  nut  and  split  pin,  a 
method     of    const  ruction     employed     very 
generally   in    the   machine. 

The  gears  are  lubricated  by  splash,  the 
caps  of  the  bearings  being  provided  with 
pockets  to  catch  the  lubricant  as  it  is 
thrown    up   by    the    revolving   gears.      The 
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bcvcl  transmission  guar  and  the  compcn- 
sztm\g  gear  on  the  countershaft  are  cnclo^icd 
within  ihc  innin  gear  casing.  The  I)c\cl 
gear  on  iht*  counlcrsihntt  i*  now  made  in 
one  solid  part  wiih  tht*  sliaft.  and  ilic  hear- 
ing* taking  ihc  end  ihnisi  of  the  bcvd 
gears  arc  made  in  the  form  of  flopped 
thrnst  hcaring.s  The  rednciion  of  -ipecd 
through  the  hcvel  gears  i.s  in  the  ratio  of 
^  :  jb,  the  total  reduction  to  the  rear 
wheels  on  the  hi|j[h  gear  being  about  3  to.i. 
On  the  cniinicrsliaft  just  oui>ide  the  cas- 
ing is  fixed  a  drum  npon  which  acts  u  band 
brake  cl;iimed  lo  he  dduhlL-  acting.  The 
countvr*-haft  is  made  in  parts  connected  by 
universal  ioinlf  of  the  Mmple*.i  form,  which 
allvw  for  all  possible  disaligiitnent  between 
the  gear  case  bearings  and  the  Itearing*  at 
the  end  of  the  countershaft.  The  power  i>; 
transmitted  to  the  rear  wheels  by  separate 
chains,  the  tension  f>f  which  can  l>e  ad- 
justed bv  mean*  of  clialn  rods  between  the 
countcr>hail  hearings  and  the  rear  axle 
Brake  drum;-  arc  attached  to  tlit*  ^prncket^ 
fm  the  rear  wheels,  the  band  brake?  on 
these   wheels  being  operated  by   means  of 


tile    usual    hand    lever    at    tlic   side   of   the 
scat. 

orERATtNC    HEVICES. 

The  fteeriup  i-  by  an  inclined  band  wheel 


top  of  ilie  fleering  column  is  arranged  u 
spark  switch,  and  on  the  colunm  just  below 
the  wliccl  a  ainall  handle  for  controlling 
the  carburetor  throttle.  The  change  gear 
is  operated  by  means  of  a  hand  lever  al  the 
side  of  ihe  seat,  the  reur  one  of  the  two 
hand  levers  in  Fig.  4.  A  simple  forward 
and  backward  motion  of  this  lever  gives  the 
three  forward  and  reverse  speeds  in  proper 
succession,  the  lever  working  on  a  notched 
quadrant  with  imt  notch  for  each  speed- 
The  brake  on  the  iransniission  shaft  is  op- 
erated by  a  pedal  on  one  side  of  the  steer- 
ing column,  and  another  pedal,  located 
symmetrically  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
steering  column,  operates  the  friction 
clutch.  Both  the  brake  pedal  and  brake 
lever  are  interconnected  with  the  clutch 
operating  mechanism,  so  that  the  clutch  is 
disengaged  before  either  of  the  brakes  is 
applied. 

The  vehicle  is  fitted  with  aluniintmi  fen- 
ders of  Mr.  Riker's  own  design,  and  is  ver}' 
eotnpleteiy  equipped  with  headlights,  col- 
ored side  lamps,  and  a  set  of  tools.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell 
to  the  customer  the  chassis  only  and  let  him 


I 
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Fig.  4. 


A,   Hflter  tank: 


n.  vn<«>1inc  tank:   C.   spirk 
Icvrr;  ^^  brake  Ic\'fr; 


coil;    D.   muffler:    E.   cliilch    pcd.il; 
H.  change  Rear  lever. 


F,   ttirAtil« 


of  aluminum  with  hardw(>od  rim.  acting 
through  a  worm  and  wheel  sector  irre- 
versible  transmission   nicchanisin.     At   the 


himself  select  his  body  construction,  thus 
developing  the  business  something  along 
the  lines  it  has  assumed  in  France.  The 
gasoline  tank  is  the  only  part  of  the  power 
outfit  that  projects  above  the  frame  at  the 
part  covered  by  the  Iwdy.  and  almost  any 
kind  of  body  can  therefore  be  fitted.  A 
limousine  covered  vehicle  was  shown  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  recently,  among 
other  styles. 

In  conclusion,  an  error  in  the  first  instal- 
ment of  this  article  should  be  corrected. 
The  spark  lever  on  the  dashboard  acts  on 
the  circuit  breaker  or  commutator  by  shift- 
ing the  commutator  brushes,  and  the  forked 
lever  on  the  grooved  collar  N  connects  to 
the  ihrottle  valve  only  and  not  to  the  lever 
referred  to.  The  wheels  are  34  inches  in 
diameter  instead  of  ^2  inches. 


I 


The  MitcheU  Qasoltne  Car. 

The  Wisconsin  Wheel  Works,  of  Racine 
Junction.  Wis.,  who  have  so  far  confined 
themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  a  motor 
I>icycle.  known  as  the  Mitchell,  have  now 
entered  the  automobile  field  with  two  mckd* 


line  carb.  o*h'  '^f  7  horse  power 
4  horse  power.  The  former  is 
ttrcwith. 

<r  of  thi^  car  U  a  single  cylinder, 
two  cycle  one,  running  at  8oo 
per  minute.  It  is  supported  on 
Ik-  called  a  faUe  frame  of  angle 

fastens  lo  ihe  angle  iron  side 
c  main  iramc.  The  main  frame 
i  by  side  springs  of  novel  con- 
be  forward  end  of  the  springs 
€yond  the  front  axle  and  fasten- 
(pring  arms  of  the  frame. 
smission  is  effected  through  a 
ear,  giving  two  forward  speeds 
,  and  driving  direct  on  the  high 
:  two  forward  speeds  are  ob- 
icans  of  a  hand  lever  and  the  re- 
eans  of  a  pedal.  The  transmis- 
■ear  axle  is  hy  a  chain.  The 
^f  the  artillery  tubular  steel 
)   inches   diameter,   with   3   inch 

vehicle  has  wheel  steering,  a 
base,  and  is  provided  with  mud 
I  other  essential  fittings.  The 
he  body  is  very  handsome. 
tion  of  the  motor  is  by  jump 
inic  of  ignition  being  controlled 

lever  back  of  the  speed  lever. 
by  which  the  throttle  valve  is 
&  also  located  at  the  side  of  the 
lubrication  is  effected  by  means 
ator  attached  to  the  dashboard 
sight  feeds.     One  of  these  feeds 

whole  of  the  transmission  gear, 

ig  led  through  the  centre  of  the 

The   scat   can   be   tipped   for- 

ive   access    lo   the   engine.     The 

f  copper. 


■Veeder  Tachometer. 

edcr  Manufacturing  Company 
c  two  forms  of  tachometers,  or 
rs,  designated  as  Form  A  and 
Especiivcly.  The  former  is  in- 
usc  on  automobiles  and  in  clec- 
slations,  and  the  latler  is  a 
istrument  intended  for  measur- 
rolutinns  of  shafting  and  mntors. 
itions  herewith  refer  to  Form  A. 
IOmeter  Form  -A  comprises  two 
arts,  a  centrifugal  pump  and  an 
he  latter  en»hracing  a  glass  in- 
►e,  a  scale  and  a  reservoir.  A 
w  of  the  instrumeni  is  shown  in 
icclion  n{  the  centrifugal  pump 
nd  a  section  of  the  indicator  in 

f  to  Fig.  2.  the  pump  chamber 
!d  of  two  castings.  A  and  6. 
fcther     with     a     checked    joint. 

chamber  is  located  the  paddle 
Jtened  upon  the  shaft  D,  the  lat- 

bearings  in  both  of  ihi-  pump 
:astings,  hut  extending  only 
le  cif  ihe.sc  castings,  ilirough  a 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bearing 
ing.  The  indicator  consists  of  a 
nd  a  glass  tube  The  reservoir 
;d  by  a  rubber  hose  or  copper 
ihe  centre  of  the  pump,  and  the 


Fii;. 


-Veedeh  Tachometer. 


glass  tube  \s  stmdarly  connected  by  a  tube 
F  with  the  periphery  of  the  pump  chamber, 
as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  pump 
chamber  and  the  lower  part  of  the  reser- 
voir and  tube  are  filled  with  a  suitable 
liquid,  generall>  colored  alcohol,  su  that 
when  the  instrument  is  at  rest  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  stands  at  the  zero 
mark  on  the  scale  beside  the  indicator 
tube.  The  surface  of  the  Iit|uid  in  the  res- 
ervoir is  slightly  Inwcr  tlian  in  the  tube, 
on  account  of  the  capillary  action  in  the 
-lube. 

When  the  paddle  wheel  in  the  pump  is 
revolved,  the  centrifugal  force  draws  down 
the  liquid  in  the  reservoir  and  forces  it  up 
in  the  indicator  tube.  The  vertical  height 
between  the  two  surfaces  will  be  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
^peed  of  revolution. 

The  connecting  lubes  or  piping  may  be 
of  any  desired  length,  provided  there  is  at 
all  points  an  upward  inclination  frnm  the 
pump  to  the  indicator. 

For  convenience  the  reservoir  is  placed 
close  to  the  indicator  tube  and  communi- 


cates with  the  tup  of  the  latter,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  sealed  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, and  if  the  tluid  should  be  forced  by 
excessive  speed  to  ovcrtlow  the  lop  of  the 
tube  it  will  flow  back  into  the  reservoir. 
If  the  reservoir  is  placed  in  front  of  or  be- 
hind the  indicator  tube  on  a  moving  ve- 
hicle, and  tlic  speed  of  the  latter  changes, 
a  change  in  level  between  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  liquid  will  take  place,  on  account  of 
the  inertia  of  the  liquid  and  independently 
of  the  change  due  to  the  pump.  A  similar 
change  will  take  place  when  the  indicator 
is  tipped  tn  one  side  or  inclined  when  the 
vehicle  is  going  up  or  down  a  hill.  These 
changes  are.  however,  very  slight  and  in 
ordinary  practice  arc  said  to  be  negligible. 
They  mqy  be  entirely  overcome  by  making 
the  axis  of  the  reservoir  concentric  with 
the  axis  of  the  indicator  tube.  This  form 
is  employed  for  the  Form  C.  or  portable 
instruments. 

The  instrument  is  certainly  very  simple 
in  construction,  and  as  there  arc  no  wear- 


Fiu.  2. 
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Fig.  3-  . 

ing  parts  other  than  the  shaft  and  its  bear- 
ing it  is  claimed  to  be  very  durable. 

To  adjust  the  level  of  the  liquid  to  the 
zero  mark  on  the  scale  the  cap  on  top  of 
the  reservoir  tube  is  removed  and  the 
liquid  poured  in,  or  the  liquid  is  drawn  off 
at  the  bottom  by  a  suitable  cock  placed 
there  for  that  purpose,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

For  automobiles  the  scales  are  graduated 
to  show  miles  per  hour  and  are  of  two 
lengths.  6  inches  and  12  inches.  The 
shorter  scales  are  used  for  maximum 
speeds  of  either  20.  30  or  40  miles  per  hour 
and  the  longer  scales  for  40.  50  or  60.  The 
pump  is  driven  by  suitable  gearing  cither 
direct   from  the  automobile  wheel  or  from 
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Top  View 

snnitr  shall  posiiively  geared  lo  the  wheels. 
The  ratio  of  the  gears  used  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  automobile  wheel  and  the  scaJc 
desired.  'Ihe  indications  can  be  read  dis- 
tinctly only  from  one-half  of  the  maximum 
fcalc  indication  upward,  the  reason  being 
that  as  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  indi- 
cator glass  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
speed  the  scale  divisions  for  the  lower 
speeds  are  rather  small. 


OF  Chassis. 

1  he  transmission  is  uF  the  shifting  gear 
type,  giving  three  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse,  all  operated  by  a  single  lever.  The 
drive  to  the  rear  axle  is  by  means  of  bevel 
gears  and  a  shaft  with  universal  joints. 
These  joints  are  of  a  special  enclosed  type, 
running    in    oil.      The    engine    cranks,    fly- 


and  gear  case  and  pceventmg  mud  splashing 
itp  on  the  working  parts  of  the  engine,  siKh 
;is  the  valve  springs,  commutator,  etc  Tbu 
apron  is  clearly  shown  in  the  two  views] 
the  chassis.  It  is  provided  with  an  ope 
at  the  l)oth  ends  to  let  pass  the  shafts  oM 
engine  and  the  tran-imissioii. 

The  running  gear  frame  is  consiructedfl 
pressed  sttel.  and  the  necessity  of  gus»< 
lilates  is  avoided  by  suitably  forming  the 
crossbars.  The  frame  is  *.upportcd  on 
-•emi-elliptic  »prings  in  front,  and  platform 
■springs  in  the  rear.  The  Meering  knuckle-; 
are  of  an  inverse  design — that  is.  the  piv- 
oted spindles  arc  forked  and  grasp  vertical 
yokes  at  the  end  of  tho  main  axle  part. 
Ihis  permits  of  properly  Itracmg  the  yoke? 
with  a  web.  which  would  be  an  impossibil- 
ity if  they  formed  ]»ari  of  the  pivuted  spin- 
dle. The  rear  a.xle  is  of  such  design  that 
all  the  weight  supported  by  the  rear  springs 
comes  on  the  rear  axle  sleeves  and  none  on 
the  shaft*  which  transmit  the  power  from 
the  differential  gear  to  the  road  wheels 
rhrsc   >hafi>;    fasten    into  the   -idr   gf-'trs  of 


The  16  Horse  Power  Decauville  Car. 

riic  Hrcnch  iJec;iuvillc  Company  have  re- 
cently brought  nut  a  new  car  which  differs 
in  many  respects  from  their  former  designs. 
The  engine  is  a  four  cylinder  vertical  one. 
locatfd  under  a  lv>nnet  in  front.  The  cylin- 
[  dcr  bore  and  j>ist»>n  -itrokt*  are  ecpial,  about 
4J^  inches  each.  The  exhaust  valves  and 
intake  valves  are  located  on  optKisite  sides 
of  the  cylinders  and  I>otl»  are  mechanically 
operated.  The  arrangement  of  the  pipe 
connections  and  caps  over  the  valves  is  such 
that  each  valve  can  be  removed  separately 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  other  valves 
Intake  and  exhaust  valves  are  identical  and 
interchangeable.  The  connections  for  the 
cooling  water  both  pass  in  at  the  I'lp  of  the 
cylinder  jackets,  the  pipe  through  which  the 
water  arrives  leading,  of  course,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jacket.  The  commutator  is  ar- 
ranged near  the  top  of  the  cyh'nders,  where 
it  is  very  accessihle,  it  bcinj;  driven  by  bevel 
gear-. 


Side  View  rip  Chassis, 


wheel  and  gears  are  cnclu>ed  in  an  aliinii- 
nuni  case,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  in  a 
single  casting,  as  plainly  shown  in  one  ol 
the  lignre*.  A  alieci  metal  apron  or  dust 
case  is  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cas- 
ing and  also  to  the  frame  liars,  forming,  in 
fact,   the   siip(Mjrtini;   meau'i    frtr   ihi-   engine 


:.«.i|i<!fS| 

t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ihc  dilTiTeniial  by  mean?  of  >quared  end 
purtimis  and  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  by 
lueans  nf  a  claw  clutch  at  llie  outer  end  of 
the  hubs.  When  the  caps  are  taken  off 
from  the  hubs*  the  shafts  may  be  withdrawrt 
hy  prying  on  them  with  a  small  tool,  sucli 
;i>  a  screwdriver.  Brtih  hand  and  foot 
hrakes  act  directly  on  drums  on  the  rear 
ivheels.  the  hand  brake  being  of  the  expand- 
ing ring  type. 

The  Decauville  Company  is  represented 
in  this  country  by  the  Standard  Automobile 
Company,  of  136  West  Thirty-eighth  ?trett. 
N*ew  York  citv. 


Bottom  View  of  Chassis. 


The  "Jaxon"  5team  Car. 

This  car.  manufactured  by  the  JackM»;i 
Steam  Car  Company,  of  Jackson.  Midi 
possesses  some  novel  features.  The  fire  tube 
boiler  is  iq  inches  in  diameter  and  has  $25 
copper  tubes  14^4  inches  long.  The  burner  i< 
of  the  usual  consiruciion  and  is  providrO 
with  a  pilot  light  and  generator,  which  ar? 
said  to  admit  of  starting  the  fire  very  quick- 
ly. The  engine,  of  which  an  illustration  ap- 
|iears  herewith,  is  entirely  enclosed  aad  is  of 
ihe  three  oylitider.  -iinele  aciinc  tvt*<*    doing 
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"Jaxon"  SiNoi-E  Acting  Engine. 


r  w»ih  all  ^-uUVing  lioxes,  packcci  joints 
mitny  Miiall  parts  found  in  the  common 
of  engine.     Tlic  crank  shaft  is  a  solid 
forging  aniJ  has  luur  large,  plain  bcar- 
Thc  connecting  toiIa  arc  fitted   with 
changcahlc    bronze    bushings    on    the 
I  Nhaft.  which  arc  hclrl  in  place  hy  re- 
movable     cap^     secured      hy      stetl      >iud';, 
tcrewed  and  riveted  into  the  cap.  and  ad- 
jwted    by    sixcial    sliittcd    lic.\aROnaI    nuts, 

fm  turn  arc  iccnrcd  hy  colter  pins 
g  through  the  slot  of  the  nut  and  the 
The  upper  cud  of  ihe  cunuecting  rod 
^  has  an  intcrchangeahle  bronze  hushing. 
The  vah-x  is-  of  the  rotary  variety,  being 
Invm  by  a  roHcr  chain  !ri»ni  the  end  of  the 
■rkiik  shaft,  lis  action.  Iiowever.  is  5aid  to 
ir'cmhle  thai  of  a  sHde  valve,  in  so  far  as 
m  (light  wear  on  the  valve  face  is  taken 
i3I»  by  the  steam  prc<.sing  the  valve  up  to 
«s  >«t.  The  motor  is  reversed  hy  means 
"fa  spiral  *lecvc  in  the  valve  shaft,  which 
'^operated  by  being  forced  in  <»r  drawn  out. 
TIk  rnnning  pear  i<  *)f  the  rcachles?^  type 


and  has  a  wheel  base  of  72  inches,  the  track 
bemg  standard.  The  a.Klcs  are  of  steel  tub- 
ing and  the  wheels  of  artillery  de>ign.  ball 
bearing  and  provided  with  30x3  inches  Dun- 
lop  detachable  tires.  The  motor  is  rated  ai 
6  horse  i>owcr.  Thirty-five  gallons  of 
water  are  carried  and  10  gallons  of  gasoluic. 
Three  feed  pumps  are  used — the  regular 
crosshead  i)ump,  a  hand  pump  and  an  emer- 
gency steam  pump.  Special  fittings  provided 
arc  a  low  water  alarm,  a  steam  air  pump,  an 
automatic  air  pump  and  a  steam  water  lift. 
The  body  has  a  solid  panel  scat  and  a  col- 
lapsible front  seat,  and  is  referred  to  by  the 
manufacturers  as  a  surrey  type.  Side  lever 
steering  is  used  and  the  brakes  are  claimed 
to  be  double  acting.  The  company  also 
manufacture  a  lighter  rig. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

The  Sandusky  Runabout. — Sandusky  Au- 
tomobile Company,  of  Sandusky^  Ohio. 

Air  Cooling — Pamphlet  on  the  subject  is- 
sued by  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  White  Steam  Car  igoj  Advaitce 
Catalogue. — White  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany (Automobile  Department),  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Motor  Book  i  Being  of  Particular  In- 
terest 10  Those  Touring  in  New  York  and 
New  Jerse>*).— Brooks  Brothers.  Broadway 
and  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  city. 

Jaxon  Automobiles.— Jackson  Automobile 
Company,  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Speedwell  Gastdine  Automobile. — 
Speedwell  Automobile  Company.  Horton 
and  La>cusI  streets,  Milwadkce.  Wis. 

Covert  ir>03  Motoretie  and  Chainless.— B. 
\'.  Covert  &  Co..'  57  Richmond  avenue. 
I*ockptirl.   Nvw  York. 

The  Cudell  12  Horse  Power,  Two  Cylin- 
der Car,  Latest  German  Production. — J.  C. 
Brandes.  sole  United  States  Agent.  28  West 
ihirty-tliird  street.  New  York  city. 

•"National"  Gasoline  Touring  Cars.— Na- 
tional Automobile  and  Motor  Company,  of 
Milwaukee.' Wi?. 


Gasoline  Hotor  Data. 

Syra(  USE,   N.   Y..   February  6. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Referring  to  your  issue  of  February  4, 
the  writer  was  interested  in  the  article  by 
Charles  E.  Duryca  in  reference  to  gaso- 
line motor  data. 

His  article  would  lead  the  layman  to 
favor  the  purchase  of  gasoline  motors 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cylinders, 
that  is.  their  displacement,  regardless  of 
power  or  weight.  There  is  just  as  much 
difference  in  the  power  developed  by 
gasoline  motors  oi  given  size  as  there 
is  in  steam  engines.  For  illustration,  a 
single  cylinder  engine  of  5  inches  bore  by 
55^  inches  stroke,  weight  250  pounds, 
diameter  of  valves  1.7  inch,  with  a  com- 
pression of  75  pounds,  showed  5^2  horse 
power  on  brake  tests  at  650  to  700  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  power  and  speed 
vary  with  different  engines  and  also  with 
the  carburetor,  so  that  the  average  work- 
ing speed  could  be  taken  at  675  revolu- 
tions for  the  rated  power,  the  minimum 
speed  at  100  revolutions  per  minute  and 
maximum  speed  at  I.ooo  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  best  power  that  the  motor 
could  develop  was  61.4  horse  power 
at  800  revolutions  per  minute,  while 
a  motor  of  the  same  make  with 
4J^  inches  bore  by  4^  inches  stroke, 
weight  175  pounds,  diameter  of  valves 
1.63  inch,  compression  Q3  pounds,  devel- 
oped on  brake  tests  6  horse  power  at  700 
to  710  revolutions  per  minute,  and  on 
various  occasions  showed  6^'$  horse  power 
at  700  revolutions  per  minute.  At  a  speed 
of  1. 150  to  1,200  revolutions  the  power 
varied  from  7H  to  8^4  horse  power  ac- 
cording to  various  conditions,  such  as 
adjustment  of  the  carburetor  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 

Vou  will  note  that  the  motor  with  454 
inches  bore  has  considerable  advantage 
over  the  motor  of  5  inches  bore  both  in 
power  and  weight.  It  shows  clearly  that 
moderately  high  compression  has  con- 
siderable advantage  over  low  compres- 
sion, and  with  automatic  intake  valves. 
using  a  throttle  on  the  carburetor,  so  as 
to  use  gas  in  proportion  to  the  power  re- 
c|uired.  you  have  the  advantage  of  econ- 
omy in  fuel  and  a  very  flexible  motor  for 
automobile  use. 

fn  regard  to  the  proper  proportion  of 
gasoline  and  air,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  various  mechanical  engineers 
who  are  interested  in  gasoline  motor  con- 
struction, especially  in  carburetors,  know 
these  proportions;  it  takes  but  a  very 
short  lime  to  put  the  proportions  down  in 
figures,  !uit  it  is  quite  a  different  proposi- 
tion to  get  them  right  in  carburetors.  A 
carburetor    may    be    so    constructed    that 
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the  engine  will  start  very  easily,  the  mix- 
ture seem  perfect  under  light  load,  and 
the  engine  respond  promptly  to  the  throt- 
tle. It  may  be  interesting  to  note  some 
tests  on  a  motor  with  four  diflfercnt  well 
known  makrs  of  carburetors.  In  two 
cases  three  different  sizes  of  the  same 
make  of  carburetor  were  tested  on  the  en- 
gine, to  ascertain  the  best  size  of  car- 
buretor.    We  will  class  tJiem  as  follows: 

Make  No.  i  showed  a  pull  on  the  scales 
varying  with  the  three  diflfercnt  carbure- 
tors of  the  one  make  from  45  to  62 
pounds. 

Make  No.  i.  of  which  there  were  three 
different  sixes,  showed  a  variation  in  the 
pull  on  the  wheel  from  51  to  65  pounds; 
it  absolutely  refused  to  work  when  the 
throttle  was  wide  open  and  no  adjustment 
possible  would  overcome  the  difficulty. 
However,  it  was  benefited  sonic  by 
changmg  the  size  of  the  air  space. 

Make  No.  3,  ol  which  there  were  two 
carburetors,  started  the  motor  on  one  or 
two  turns  01  the  crank,  when  properly  set, 
and  the  motor  showed  a  pull  on  the  scales 
of  from  78  to  85  pounds. 

You  will  note  that  the  same  motor  was 
used  throughout  the  tests  and  that  the 
tests  were  continued  for  four  days,  The 
speed  of  the  motor  was  allowed  to  run 
at  800  revolutions  per  minute,  as  this  was 
considered  its  normal  speed.  In  other 
words,  the  brake  was  applied  su  that  it 
brnught  the  speed  oi  the  motor  down  to 
800  revrdutions  per  minute,  and  the 
weight   was   then   tnken   on    the    scales. 

With  make  No.  4  there  were  such  diffi 
culties  in  starting  pnd  such  unevenncss  of 
speed  that  the  tests  were  not  made. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  test  motors 
ready  for  shipment,  and  that  is  to  take  the 
power  off  the  wheel  just  as  long  as  the 
wheel  can  be  kept  cool  entaigli  to  be  safe. 
This  shows  immediately  wliether  the 
motor  is  developing  its  power,  and  if  there 
is  any  difficulty  the  trouble  can  be  traced 
and  located  in  a  very  short  time.  A  rec- 
ord should  be  kept  of  each  motor,  show- 
ing the  pull  on  the  scales  and  the  size  of 
the  wheel  at  the  normal  ^pced  or  speed 
that  the  power  is  rated  at. 

Fred  S.   Perkins. 


A  Trip   in  the  Rocky  nountatns. 

Editor  Horseless  AtiK ; 

The  frosts  were  just  beginning  to  paint 
the  trees  in  their  autumn  colors,  when  at  4 
p.  m.  on  Saturday.  September  4.  igo2.  in 
company  with  W.  W.  Price,  a  prominent 
mining  broker  of  Colorado  Springs,  the 
writer  started  in  a  15  horse  power  gasoline 
touring  car,  of  opposed  cylinder  type,  for  a 
trip  from  Denver  to  Lcadvillc. 

The  ride  from  Denver  10  Colorado 
Springs  was  like  a  dream,  being  over  smooth 
roads.  We  arrived  in  the  Springs  at  10:30 
that  night,  having  lost  some  time  with  a  hot 
crank  box.  The  next  moming  at  6:30  we 
left  Colorado  Springs  for  Cripple  Creek, 
this    town    being   about    .^    miles    distant. 


going  by  way  of  the  Cheyenne  Mounuin 
road.  It  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
route,  and  more  than  once  as  we  >lowly 
wound  around  the  curves  did  we  make  a 
•short  halt  to  look  at  the  scenery.  Soon  we 
came  out  on  a  divide  and  were  compelled 
to  emit  a  shout  of  surprise  as  we  beheld  the 
great  mining  camp  lying  nestled  below  us  in. 
a  bowl  shaped  depression  among  the  hills. 
A  few  minutes'  stop  here  and  we  found 
ourselves  clinibing  out  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
howl  on  our  way  to  the  north. 

We  sailed  along  a  beautiful  road  to 
Divide,  which  is  on  the  mam  line  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  and  at  which 
point  the  Midland  Terminal  Railway 
branches  lo  go  to  Cripple  Creek.  M  Di- 
vide we  had  lunch  at  1  «»'clock  and  then 
sailed  for  8  miles  over  a  3  per  cent,  down 
grade. 

We  were  soon  at  the  old  town  of  Floris- 
sant, wliich  has  not  gained  or  lost  any  to 
speak  of  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Our  next 
objective  point  was  Hartsell,  roached  part 
way  by  mountain  and  part  way  by  park 
roads,  the  last  few  miles  before  arriving 
there  l»eing  through  the  southern  extremity 
of  South  Park.  F''rom  Hartsell  we  swung 
up  over  T-lill  To])  Pass,  a  modest  little  hill 
separating  South  Park  from  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  When  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit, at  an  elevation  somewhere  near  10.000 
feet,  which  is  belmv  that  of  Leadville.  wc 
beheld  a  really  enchanting  view  phalanxed 
before  us.  With  the  broad  .Arkansas  V'al- 
ley  intervening.  ro^L-  some  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic peak-  of  the  entire  Rucky  Mountains. 
.\iiiong  S(>me  (if  lho.se  to  be  seeti  were  Mt 
[Farvard.  Princeton  and  Vale  peaks,  all  at 
an   altitude  of  over   14,000   feel. 

The  ride  down  to  Uuena  Vista  unfolded 
one  long  panoramic  view  of  mountain  scen- 
ery. .At  Buena  Vista  we  realized  that  we 
must  hurry  if  wc  wanted  to  reach  Leadville, 
38  miles  distant,  that  night,  as  it  was  then 
5  o'clock.  Bui  at  10  o'clock  we  bowled  up 
to  the  palatial  Leadville  residence  of  A.  V. 
Hunter.  Here  wc  were  entertained  royally 
the  following  day.  which  was  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock  we  all 
started  for  Denver.  142  miles  from  Lead- 
ville. via  Mos(iuito  Pass,  for  Mr.  Hunter 
had  given  way  to  our  urgent  invitation  to 
accompany  us  back. 

"It  is  just  12  miles  from  Leadville  to  the 
top  of  the  pass."  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "but 
when  we  get  there  we'll  think  it's  lOO." 
This  was  indeed  reassuring,  l  said  noth- 
ing, but  looked  for  consolation  in  Mr, 
Price's  face,  which  was  a  dead  blank.    , 

About  7  miles  from  Le;idville  we  came  to 
the  top  of  the  timber  line.  From  this  point 
on  the  roads  were  composed  solely  of  sharp 
rocks,  very  wearing  on  the  tires.  Almost 
a  mile  from  the  top  of  the  pass  we  heard  a 
loud  rcjx)rt  and  found  that  one  of  our  tires 
had  collapsed.  It  took  al>oul  forty  minutes 
to  replace  it  with  a  new  one  and  wc  were 
once  more  on  our  way.  .-V  few  more  zizags 
and  a  few  more  letter  S's  to  overcome  the 
grade,  and  with  shouts  of  joy  we  slowly 
rose  over  the  summit  of  the  pass.     It  had 


ic    one 
or  iH 


taken  six  and  one-half  hours  to 
miles. 

"See   that    immense*   rugged    peal 
Mr.    Hunter,    pointing    to    the    one 
seemed  lo  be  the  daddy  of  all. 
IS  Mt.  Massive,  the  highest  pe 
rado." 

At  12:35  wc  sal  by  a  snow 
tmr  lunch.  We  had  snow  for 
scenery  for  dessert :  but  as  it  wai 
chilly  even  at  midday  at  this  eleva 
had  no  desire  to  stay  long,  so  wc  w< 
dropping  down  on  the  other  side 
pass.  As  wc  came  down  by  the 
mines  the  miners  rushed  out  to  see 
was.  some  of  them  having  watcf 
progress  down  the  hill  for  a  mile  hi 
Hunter  oass^ed  the  bt»tlle  and  cig 
which  made  the  lK>ys  all  feel  more  I 
t>aid  for  the  interc*»t  taken  in  our 
Seven  miles  below  the  summit  w<! 
iiml»er  line,  and  to  miles  below  tim 
we  came  to  a  little  town  by  the  1 
Alma.  Wc  then  encountered  a  bea 
mile  stretch  of  road  to  Fairplay.  I 
could  see  the  extensive  placer  mining 
tions  by  hydraulic  pressure.  A  thit 
ute  stop  at  Fairplay  and  wc  wer 
again,  ctmiing  out  on  the  northern 
of  South  Park.  The  roads  throu 
park  are  as  level  as  a  boulevard. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Grant,  when 
rived  at  5  o'clock  and  had  supjh 
had  broken  a  spring  a  few  mile^ 
Grant,  which  wc  bad  repaired  w 
were  eating  our  supper.  Wc  we3 
spinning  aroxmd  the  edge  of  the 
anxious  to  get  over  the  most  da 
roads  before  dark  Darkness  soon 
us  in  thi*  cany(m  and  it  was  a  slight 
ous  task  to  keep  from  bumping  aga 
mountain  on  one  side  or  droppttJ 
feet  into  the  stream  below  on  the  ot 
was  a  great  relief  when  we  finally  can 
Turkey  Creek  Canyon,  near  Morrii 
beheld  the  lights  of  Denver  20  mile 
cast.  From  there  the  roads  were  c: 
and  we  made  good  lime,  considcj 
dark,  and  we  arrived  in  De 
after  1 1  o'clock. 

What  will  probably  interest  the 
must  is:  How  much  trouble  did  w 
It  is  ver>-  common  in  auto  tours  lo 
bright  side  and  leave  the  other  uf 
will  tell  you  some  of  our  troubles  ai 
I   think  would  remedy  most  of  th« 

As.  before  incnlioncd.  we  had  the  I 
tal.  opposed  cylinder  type  of  gasol 
the  engine  being  himg  in  the  ceni 
channel  iron  frame  supported  W 
screws  through  the  watpr  jacket-  T 
struction  is  faulty.  First,  the  loci 
the  engine  is  on  the  frame,  where, 
is  any  twist,  it  comes  at  this  poini 
causes  undue  strain  on  the  cap  scri 
support  the  engine,  which  in  turn 
these  to  become  hjose  and  the  watei 
from  the  water  jacket.  This  causd 
most  trouble.  A  fr<int  mounted  ver 
gine  htmg  to  thf  frame  from  the  ctl 
would  have  :^a\ed  us  this  troublcc 

The    car    had    but    two 


sidcryi 
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which  is  wrong  for  a  touring  car;  for  when 
our  engine  would  not  handle  a  load  on  the 
high  gear  wc  had  to  drop  back  to  6  miles 
an  hour  on  the  slow  speed.  This  in  turn 
would  boil  our  water,  using  it  up  very  fast, 
as  the  engine  would  he  running  at  a  high 
Speed  with  little  air  passing  through  the 
cooUng  coils.  Wc  could  have  made  better 
lime  with  les^  wear  and  tear  to  our  ma- 
chine it  we  could  have  used  intermediate 
speeds.  The  throttle  on  a  gasoline  engine 
can  he  used  to  good  advantage  on  level 
roads,  but  when  you  overload  the  engine 
ymi  must  drijp  to  a  slower  speed  to  allow 
the  engine  to  speed  up  and  get  the  proper 
mixture. 

The  friction  clutch  transmission  is  faulty 
for  heavy  work,  and  wc  tightened  the 
clutches  a  great  many  times,  and  if  they 
wefc  allowed  to  slip  very  much  they  would 
bum  the  oil  from  the  gear  box.  In  my 
opinion  the  sliding  gear  is  the  only  gear  on 
till'  market  today  suitable  iov  a  gasoline 
tourmg  car.  On  heavy  grades  we  had  to 
keep  our  crank  case  drained  of  oil  to  pre- 
vent it  running  into  the  back  cylinder.  Oil 
in  this  cylinder  would  put  it  out  of  condi- 
uon  at  once,  until  we  had  cleaned  the  cyliu- 
An  and  sparking  plug.  The  vertical  engine 
wonid  entirely  overcome  this.  The  end  of 
the  sparking  plug  is  located  too  close  to  the 
arbnreior,  causing  the  current  to  arc  from 
the  end  of  sparking  plug  to  the  carburetor 
ftoat  chaniher,  which  is  very  liable  to  catch 
[fire  if  there  is  any  waste  gasoline  on  it. 
I  At:»o  the  gasoline  and  water  tanks  arc  sup- 
t  ported  in  their  frame  with  stove  bolls  wtth- 
I  out  lock  riuis.  These  \tn\is  were  continually 
1  coinmg  loose  and  losmg  out. 

1  he  chain  was  not  ^nfticicnlly  strong,  as 
I  tm  this  car,  which  was  new  and  this  its  first 
'trip,  we  tore  the  chaui  in  two  a  number  of 
I  times.  In  addition  wc  had.  of  course,  other 
^  minor  troubles  which  are  common  to  any 
Bline  car.  W.  J. 


Engine  Queries. 

[Editor  (]uRSEL£SS  Age: 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  writer,  if  possi- 

tlc.  the  horc  and   stroke  of  cylinders,  the 

bore  of  valve  chest  and  the  size  of  port  holes 

Lnrce**ary  f*^>r  an  engine  to  nm  a  steam  car- 

|riage   weighing  about   goo  pounds   with   28 

inch  wheels  at  the  rate  of  40  or  more  miles 

[An  hour? 

A$  the  power  is  to  l>e  transmitted   from 

Ivngine  to  rear  axle  by  means  of  a   chain, 

[kindly   slate  the  number  of  teeth   required 

on  engine  shaft  and  gear  in  order  to  run  a 

vehicle  at  this  speed  and  yet  be  a  good  hill 

\  climber. 

A  flash  boiler  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
\with  the  engine  and  a  pressure  of  250 
[pounds  is  to  be  maintained. 

W.  Warmecke. 
[A  double  cylinder  3x4  inch  engine  would 
Jgivc  *cnough  power  at  250  pounds  boiler 
[pressure  to  run  the  carriage  abniu  40  miles 
hour  on  a  smooth  road.  For  piston 
9ts  we  would  suggest  a  bore  of  2  inches 
portb  2xf^  inch.  Eighteen  and  thirty 
teeth  on  the  engme  and  differential  respec- 
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lively  should  be  about  right.  Whether  the 
vehicle  will  have  sufficient  hill  climbing  ca- 
pacity will  depend  mostly  upon  the  boiler. 
—En.) 


Oil  Cooling. 

Britton,   i>.    U.,    February    14. 
Editor  Horseless  .\oe: 

A  new  departure  in  a  stationary  gaso- 
line engine  has  recently  been  installed 
here.  The  engme  itself  is  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  ordinary  water  cooled  motor, 
but  instead  of  using  water  for  cooling  pur- 
poses oil  is  used.  By  using  &  grade  of 
oil  that  will  stand  extreme  high  tempera- 
ture why  would  not  this  principle  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  autoniobde  use?  An 
engine  will  run  just  as  well  even  though 
the  temperature  goes  above  212*  Fahr., 
or  boiling  point,  which  is  really  the  limit 
with  water,  while  with  oil  this  tempera- 
ture could  be  doubled  without  injury  to 
the  motor  and  without  loss  of  the  cooling 
tUtid.  Why  don't  some  manufacturer  of 
automobiles  take  up  this  system? 

E.  A.  Cooper. 


Wear  of  Tires   Affected   by  Vehicle 

Design. 

LoNUON,  W.,  Fehmary  u. 
Editor  HuRSU.fcss  Ace: 

1  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  brought  to 
your  notice,  but  ii  is  somewhat  interesting 
to  see  that  in  the  result  of  the  recent  tire 
trials  the  tires  which  scored  the  first  and 
second  places  were  Ijoth  filled  to  Napier 
cars. 

In  the  oiien  competition  only  two  Napier 
cars  ran  and  the  tires  which  were  fitted  to 
them  both  look  the  two  prizes. 

I  have  always  contended  that  the  correct 
design  of  a  car  can  save  the  tires  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  I  think  this  has  never 
been  more  clearly  shown  I  ban  in  the  tire 
trials  imder  notice. 

It  is  a  matter  well  worth  keeping  before 
the  public  in  the  purchase  of  motor  car- 
riages to  see  that  they  are  so  designed  that 
they  cause  the  least  possible  wear  and  tear 
to  the  tires  themselves.  S.  F.  Edge. 

I  We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Edge  that  the 
vehicle  itself,  aside  from  its  weight,  has 
considerahli-  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
tires.  ProhaMy  it  will  be  expedient  in  fu- 
ture lire  trials  lu  stipulate  in  the  rules  how 
the  credit  (and  m  case  of  non-success,  the 
hiamc).  is  to  he  divided  between  the  manu- 
laclurers  of  the  tires  and  the  vehicle.— 
Ed.  I 


Ignition    Queries— The    Bowdcn 
Wire 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Your  foreign  correspondent,  describing 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  mentions  one 
firm  which  spark  their  two  cylinders  with 
one  coil,  a  «ipark  ocnirring  in  both  cylin- 
ders at  every  sparking  moment,  and  slates 
that  <;evcral  makers  are  adopting  the  prac- 
tice of  making  a  second  break  in  the  cir- 
cuit outside  of  the  plirg  thai  is  firing. 
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Will  you  kindly  explain  fully  the  object 
of  this  second  break? 

We  have  had  it  drummed  into  us  that  it 
is  a  hard  enough  proposition  to  bridge  the 
one  gap  of  the  plug,  and  that  where  two 
cylinders  are  sparked  simultaneously,  one 
spark  occurring  in  compressed  gas  and  the 
iither  in  exhaust  products,  the  former  spark 
(which  is  the  only  necessary  one)  will  be 
greatly  weakened.  Please  go  into  this 
thoroughly.  .\lso  what  is  the  Bowdcu  wire 
mentioned  in  several  plans? 

Ahtiiik  M.  Towssenu. 

I  In  regard  to  the  double  spark  see  arii- 
ele  by  Mr.  Clough  in  this  issue,  and  also 
editorial  on  this  subject.  Howdcn  wire 
IS  more  fully  described  in  the  article, 
"Steam  Cars  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show," 
iti  this  issue.  This  should  find  a  place  in 
the  American  market. — Eu,] 

Lubrication   and  Lubricators.* 

By  TflOMA.S   Cl-ARKSON. 

To  appreciate  lubrication  we  may  with 
advantage  first  study  the  enemy — *'fric- 
lion."  Its  laws  are  few  and  simple,  and 
njay  he  divided  into  two  classes — static  and 
dynamic.  The  first  deals  with  the  friction 
of  rest,  and  is  given  by  some  the  not  in- 
appropriate name  of  "sticlion"  (belts  nX^ 
friction  clutches  come  under  this  heading), 
'I  he  second  deals  with  the  friction  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  with  this  class  that  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned. 

The  friction  of  motion  may  bt-  stt  .sub- 
divided into  rolling  and  sliding  friction. 
The  former  relates  to  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings, the  latter  to  plain  bearings. 

In  rolling  friction  the  balls  or  rollers  act 
in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  the  lubri- 
cating medimn  of  a  plain  bearing  by  keejK 
mg  the  working  surfaces  apart.  If  it  were 
possible  to  make  n  ball  or  roller  be.inng 
with  absolutely  no  sliding  friction,  the  use 
01  a  fluid  lubricant  might  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with;  but  there  is  sliding  between 
the  balls  or  rollers  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  the  cage  employed  to  keep  (hem 
in  position.  The  amount  of  sliding  friction 
is  lessened  when  intermediate  balKs  or  roll- 
ers arc  used:  but  it  is  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated. The  extra  complication  and  cost  of 
these  bearings  qualify  their  other  advan- 
tages, and  the  friction  of  a  well  designed 
plain  hearing,  properly  lubricated  and  pro- 
tected, is  very  much  smaller  than  many 
people  imagine. 

The  amount  of  friction  between  two  sur- 
faces sliding  together  depends  upon  several 
things:  1.  pressure  applied  to  them:  2, 
the  material  of  the  surfaces;  jt,  i.ieir 
smoothness  and  hardness;  4.  their  wetness 
and  dryness;  5.  their  temperature;  6.  the 
viscosity  of  the  lubricating  medium. 

The  cause  of  friction  and  the  reason  why 
two  bodies  touching  each  other  offer  re- 
sistance to  relative  motion  appears  to  be 
that  the  touching  surfaces  interpenetrate 
and  interlock.  The  extent  depends  upoti 
the    degree   of    roughness   or   polish,    and 


I 


*  A   paper  read    licf<irp   ihr    A.    i\ 
on  Jonuary  30  t^ligltily  cunijett^d). 
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upon  the  faculty  possessed  by  one  of  the 
substances  to  mold  and  adapt  its  surface  to 
correspond  closely  to  the  microscopic  con- 
figuralion  of  the  other.  I  refer  to  sub- 
stances possessing  plastic  properties,  such 
as  leather,  fibre,  rubber  and  the  like.  To 
reduce  friction  to  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
clear  that  the  surfaces  must  he  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  that  at  least  one  of  them 
should  be  capable  of  the  highest  polish. 
Tlu*  degree  of  polish  depends  largely  up.ni 
the  hardness  of  the  substance— hence  the 
suitability  of  c.ise  hardened  steel  for  mo- 
lion  pins  and  \alve  tnechanism.  The  sur- 
face burnishes  like  a  mirror,  and  jg'ncs  its 
mate  no  chance  of  becoming  too  intimate. 

Although  the  amount  of  friction  is  gen- 
erally stated'  to  be  independent  of  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  in  contact,  for  practical 
reasons  this  old  law  needs  qualification. 

If  Ihc  surface  is  large,  the  pressure  per 
imit  area  is  correspondingly  small,  and 
may  be  quite  in^uflicient  to  squeeze  out  the 
film  of  lubricant— hence  the  active  surfaces 
are  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  But  with 
relatively  small  wearing  surfaces,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  lubricant  is  proportionately 
greater.  The  surfaces  possess  a  more  pen- 
etrative power,  which — if  it  cannot  be 
checked — will  squeeze  out  the  lubricant, 
and  permit  pliysical  contact.  This  may  bc- 
conii-  io  intiniati*  :is  to  start  the  force  of 
cohesion,  with  "scoring."  or  tearing  of  the 
surfaces,  as  an  immediate  result. 

The  principal  nbjcct  of  lubrication  is  to 
prevent  such  a  result. 

It  nmst  not  l>e  expected  that  lubricatloi. 
alone,  however  i>erfect,  will  make  up  for 
errors  of  design  in  making  the  surfaces  loo 
small  for  the  work  they  have  in  du;  but  it 
is  possible  for  a  well  lubricated  machine 
of  inferior  design  to  do  more  useful  work 
than  an  otherwise  more  perfectly  designed 
machine  in  which  lubrication  is  defective. 

Indeed,  lubrication  is  of  such  primary 
importance  that  a  machine  with  defective 
lubrication,  however  perfect  otherwise, 
cannot  be  described  as  well  made.  This 
applies  with  special  force  In  an  automo- 
bile, and  investigation  of  this  point  will 
well  repay  an  intending  buyer. 

Another  important  condition  to  smooth- 
ness of  working  is  to  keep  out  intruders. 
The  lubricant  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  solid  substances.  This  medium  is  the 
only  thing  that  shoidd  he  permitted  to 
come  between  the  working  surfaces.  If 
particles  of  du5t  or  grit  are  permitted, 
their  smallness  cif  area  and  consequent  pen. 
ctration  enable  them  tn  cut  tlirough  the 
film  of  lubricant,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
workmg  surfaces:  therefore,  intruders 
must  be  kept  out, 

LUBRICATORS. 

Next,  as  to  the  means  of  securing  the 
most  reliable  lubrication  with  the  smallest 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 

A  lubricator  ronsisis  of  a  reservoir  and 
one  or  more  feeders.  It  may  be  portable, 
as  in  the  old  fashioned  oil  ran.  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  elementary  form  of  lubri- 
cator   Usually,  the  lubricator  is  fixed  close 


to  the  bearing  it  is  to  serve,  or,  should  this 
be  inaccessible,  it  may  be  fixed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  connecting  pipe  used. 

The  use  of  an  oil  can  is  extremely  waste- 
ful in  lubricant,  and  should  the  interval 
lietween  successive  feedings  be  too  long, 
perniancni  injury  to  the  bearing  is  likely  to 
re&ulL 

The  same  general  conclusion  applies  to 
all  devices  which  depend  for  their  action 
upon  human  adjustment  and  attention;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  atVirming  that  to 
expect  a  driver  to  regularly  fill  and  peri- 
odically inspect  and  adjust  a  lot  of  lubri- 
cators \n  a  car  is-  highly  unreasonable  and 
foolish.  Even  with  a  careful  driver  some 
may  be  overlooked — or  in  the  act  of  filling 
foreign  substances  may  get  in — besides, 
the  filling  operation  is  messy  and  disagree- 
able, and,  therefore,  likely  to  be  postponed 
unduly.  In  preparing  a  car  for  service  at- 
tention to  lubricators  forms  no  small  part; 
and  could  thi*  bo  entirely  done  away  with 
the  lime  would  be  shortened  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  using  a  motor  greatly  increased. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  are  two  sys- 
tems of  lubricating  a  bearing.  In  the  first 
the  rate  of  feeding  is  adjusted  as  far  as 
practicable  to  the  actual  requirements.  In 
the  second  Ihc  bearing  is  liberally  flooded, 
and  tht  large  surplus  recovered  for  use 
again 

It  would  not  serve  my  purpose  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  innumerable  forms  of 
lubricators  which  come  under  the  first 
category,  all  of  which  depend  individually 
for  their  action  upon  human  adjustment, 
since  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  such  human 
adjustment  and  individual  inspection.  The 
long  rows  of  sight  feed  drips  which  arc 
sometimes  seen  on  a  dashboard  are  veri- 
t.nble  instruments  of  torture,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly unreasonable  to  expect  the  driver  :o 
look  at  them.  With  such  an  instrument 
the  poor  d"iver  is  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis — either  he  must  largely  over- 
feed or  risk  a  stoppage  and  a  ruined  bear- 
ing. 

The  quantity  of  good  oil  necessary  to 
maintain  a  film  between  the  working  faces 
of  a  well  constructed  bearing  is  really  very 
small  indeed.  To  approximate  the  rate  of 
feed  to  this  small  quantity  means  a  very 
small  drip  outlei;  and  a  very  small  drip 
outlet  means  that  a  tiny  particle  of  dirt  or 
extra  ihick  oil  will  stop  the  supply  alto- 
gether. 

To  avoid  this  ihe  feed  is  habitually  ex- 
travagant, and  ihc  cost  for  wasted  lubri- 
cating oil  may  easily  be  ten  or  more  limes 
of  what  is  actually  used. 

The  system  of  liberally  flooding  the 
bearings  and  recovering  the  surplus  im- 
pliffi  that  nil  the  bearings  are  effectively  en- 


closed,  not  merely  to  exclude  dust  (which 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself),  but  to  catch  the 
surplus  oil  and  collect  it  in  a  common  res- 
ervoir. 

The  oil  may  be  supplied  to  the  bearings 
either  by  the  splashing  of  the  mechanism 
in  a  bath  of  oil,  or  the  oil  may  be  pumped 
over  the  bearings.  Both  ways  have  the 
advantage  of  starting  and  stopping  the  lu- 
brication simultaneously  with  the  running 
of  the  machinery,  and  without  the  inter\'en- 
lion  of  the  driver,  which  is  a  correct  prm- 
ciplc.  The  waste  of  oil  is  extremely  small 
(if  the  case  is  made  properly),  and  conse- 
quently the  best  quality  does  not  become 
an  expensive  item,  when  i  gallon  will  last 
for  1,000  miles.  ■ 

Splash  lubrication  answers  well  in  some™ 
cases,  where  all  of  the  bearings  are  in  a 
position  to  benefit  by  the  splash  distribu- 
tion: but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  body  of  oil  tends 
to  preserve  in  suspension  any  fine  solid 
panicles,  either  of  dirt  or  metal,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  settle. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  advocate  pump- 
ing the  oil  under  pressure.  A  force  pump 
working  under  the  extremely  favorable 
conditions  of  dealing  with  lubricating  oil^H 
will  run  for  years  without  attention;  and  itsH 
action  may  be  instantly  tested  at  any  time 
when  running  by  momentarily  pressing  a 
button.  fl 

The  next  step  is  to  insure  that  the  oil  B 
which  is  pumped  is  going  to  all  of  the 
bearings.  On  an  automobile  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  separate  pump  for  each  bearing. 
One  pump  for  all  the  bearings  is  enough, 
only  we  must  be  sure  they  all  get  a  proper 
share. 

One  arrangement  is  for  the  pump  to  de- 
liver the  oil  into  a  distributing  main,  fitted 
with  branch  pipes,  which  connect  with  the 
several  bearings.     The  objection  to  this  is 
that  some  of  the  branch  pipes  may  become  h 
fouled   after   prolonged   use,   and   the   restH 
of  the  branches  will  obligingly  take  their 
brother's     share.       (Sec     Fig.      i.)       Or. 
if  some   of   the   branch    pipes   are    longer 
than  others — which  is  practically  inevitable 
— the  short  ones  lake  more  oil  than  the 
longer  ones.     This  means  that  the  circula- 
tion in  the  larger  pipes   is  less  vigorous, 
and  this  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  slug-   m 
gish,  and  finally  stopping  altogether.  H 

Such  an  attempt  at  equal  sharing  or 
communism  must  fail,  and  I  can  only  see 
one  effectual  remedy  for  it.  namely,  to 
compel  each  of  the  branch  tubes  in  turn 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  oil  delivery  for  a 
fraction  of  the  time,  instead  of  attempting 
to  take  a  fraction  of  the  delivery  all  ihf 
lime. 

From  this  conclusion — which,   it  will  be 


5.  t«aj 

olcsscs   nothing  more  than  ordi- 
ninon    sense — it   is   a    short    step 
DOC   such  a  distributer. 
shows  a  distributer  which  I  have 
answrr    perfectly    and    give    no 
The  oil  is  delivered  by  the  pump 
pipe  A.  and   fills  the  box   B;  the 
Uts  are  the  ring  of  holes  C.  each 
'-.mmunicates    with    a    bearing. 


S^S^/S^A  «. 
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^K  Fit;. 

BSl  holes  is  covered  by  a  circular 
C  which  is  slowly  revolved  by  the 
On  one  side  of  the  disk  a  scg- 
I  cut  out  so  as  to  uncover  one  hole 
Be.  and  the  desired  result  is  accom- 
.  Care  is  taken  to  make  the  scg- 
vide  enough  to  partially  open  the 
olc  before  closing  the  last.  Any 
'  of  branches  may  be  used. 

arrangement  works  perfectly;  it 
'cr  given  the  slightest  trouble  since 

made.  After  running  over  3.000 
t  Chelmsford  engine  fitted  with  it 
ten  to  pieces  and  examined.  The 
iplion  of  lubricating  oil  is  very 
and  the  relief  from  attention  to 
ors^  has  added  a  great  charm  to 
The  oil  is  strained  each  time  it 
es,  and  any  solid  particles  are  per- 
lo  quietly  settle  to  the  bottom   of 

well,  where  they  can  do  no  harm. 
n  lap  is  provided  at  the  lowest 
ind    replenishing   is   done    through 

inspection  hole  in  the  top  of  the 

case. 

bot  necessary  to  carry  a  reserve  of 
ing  oil,  or  even  an  oil  can.  except 
ring  and  brake  motions.     One  fill- 

the    well    (say   a    gallon)    will   last 

thousand  miles  on  a  large  car. 
amc  system,  with  modifications,  is 
At  to  cylinder  lubrication. 
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The  lubrication  of  outside  driving 
chains  has  special  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
exposed  situation  and  iht*  impracltcability 
of  properly  enclosing  them.*  They  work 
remarkably  well,  considering  their  dirty 
and  generally  neijlectcd  condition:  and  an 
occasional  bath  in  parafine  and  a  subse- 
quent soak  in  a  melted  compound  of  fat 
and  graphite  does  fairly  well. 
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Danger   Points  in    Automobiling. 

At  tl;c  Tuesday  c\fning  (  Fib.  17)  nicctmg 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  experiences  on  ihe  road  were 
relatedby  members,  the  theme  Jjcing  "Dan- 
ger Points  in  Automobiling."  President  A. 
R.  Shattuck  recommonded  moderate  speed, 
a  readiness  with  the  clutch  lever  an3  brake 
and  a  wary  lookout  as  preventives  to  acci- 
Heiils  Cons^iderablc  of  the  talk  turned  up- 
on the  mishaps  due  to  punctured  tires  and 
skidding.  George  B.  Adams  told  how. 
through  the  wheels  skidding,  his  car  had 
overturned  and  thrown  him  out.  James 
McNaughton  said  that  when  he  was  ap- 
proaching from  behind  a  bugg>'  containing 
tWd  women  and  a  big  basket  of  eggs,  the 
horse  drawing  the  buggy  suddenly  stopped, 
and  his  car  hit  the  bugg>'  and  threw  the 
wimicn  and  the  eggs  into  a  ditch  in  one 
heterogeneous  mess.  E.  E.  Britton  nar- 
rated how  he  and  his  chauffeur  had  run 
over  the  hat  of  a  drtmken  man  lying  across 
the  road  and  missed  his  head  by  a  few 
inches.  He  also  told  how  to  subdue  fright- 
ened horses  by  trainers'  methods.  C.  J 
Glidden  recounted  how  he  climbed  St.  Goih- 
ard,  starting  in  a  temperature  of  75^  and 
reaching  one  of  28^.  He  carried  wooden 
blocks  with  which  he  chocked  his  wheels  to 
keep  from  sliding  backward  when  he 
stopped,  as  he  always  did.  to  let  a  diligence 
or  other  vehicle  gn  past,  and  he  always 
took  the  side  of  the  road  next  to  the  preci- 
pice to  keep  the  horses  on  the  safer  side 
Emerson  Brooks  told  of  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  crash  with  a  trolley  car.  E.  B.  Gal- 
Icher  said  the  danger  is  more  a  question  of 
the  man  who  was  operating  than  it  is  one 
of  speed,  and  he  eulogized  Foumier  as  a 
safe  and  skillftil  chauffeur.  President  Shat- 
tuck •iaid  that  fast  driving  was  the  greatest 
danger  and  that  he  never  crossed  a  railroad 
track  without  having  a  good  look  up  and 
down  the  line.  If  trees  ohstnicled  the  view 
he  stopped  before  crossing,  and  usually 
shnved  anyhow. 

Experiences  were  also  given  by  John  Bris- 
hen  Walker  and  J.  A.  Hill. 


.\t  a  recent  tnceting  of  the  American  Au- 
lomohile  .\<sociation.  of  New  York,  the 
proposition  to  extend  the  scone  of 
the  organization  by  accepting  individ- 
ual memberships,  which  was  introduced 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  month,  was  seri- 
ously considered  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  consult  with  certain  members 
and  report  tijKm  the  necessary  amendments 
to  the  constitution  that  will  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  admit  individuals  and  maintain  a 
proper  balance  between  them  and  the  clubs 
in  the  way  of  voting  power. 


The  Tir«  Trials  of  the  A.  C.  0.   B. 
and  I. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  committee 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  tire 
trials  last  fall,  have  just  handed  in  their 
final  report,  which  appears  in  extcnso  in 
the  Automoh'xU  Club  Journal  of  January  29 

A  sub-committee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  club  was  appointed  on  May 
S.  1902.  to  organize  a  trial  of  motor  ve- 
hicle tires,  and  this  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  on  May  29,  1902,  at  which 
meeting  the  conditions  of  the  trial  were 
drafted.  The  conditions  were  in  part  as 
follows: 

Three  kinds  of  motor  vehicle  tires 
would  be  admitted  to  the  trials.vir.:  pneu- 
matic tires,  hollow  tires,  but  not  inflated, 
and  solid  rubber  tires.  The  distance  of 
the  trials  was  to  be  3.000  miles,  with  the 
option  of  extension  at  the  judges'  discre- 
tion: distances  of  100  to  150  miles  were  to 
be  made  each  day  for  five  or  six  consecu- 
tive days  in  four  consecutive  weeks.  The 
route  was  lo  begin  and  end  each  day  near 
the  clubhouse,  with  Ihe  exception  of  the 
fir.st  week,  when  the  runs  were  to  begin 
and  end  ai  the  Crystal  Palace,  this  week 
being  that  of  the  650  mile  reliability 
trials.  The  maximum  speed  was  to  be  as 
in  the  Glasgow  trial  and  the  minimum 
speed  in  the  open  country  an  average  of 
12  miles  per  hour.  Scats  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, on  each  car  for  one  official  ob- 
server and  for  one  competitors*  observer. 
Both  official  obseners  and  competitors* 
observers  were  to*  change  cars  during  the 
trial,  the  official  observers  each  day.  / 

The  tires  for  the  trial  were  to  be  se- 
lected out  of  stock  by  a  representative  of 
the  judges'  conmiittee  At  the  end  of 
the  trial  the  tires  run  were  to  become  the 
property  of  the  club,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  cut  for  examination,  and  a  sec- 
tion of  a  similar  fire  was  to-J)c  supplied 
to  the  committee  before  the  trial. 

The  entry  fee  was  fixed  at  £21  per  set. 
and  any  balance  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures was  to  be  returned  proportionally 
to  the  competitors.  In  judging  the  per- 
formances 01  the  various  tires,  the  following 
factors  were  to  be  taken  into  account: 
one  mark  to  be  deducted  for  every  minute 
spent  in  tire  inflation  or  repair,  whether 
in  the  control  or  on  the  road;  price  of 
tires;  loss  of  weight;  condition  as  shown 
by  periodical  examination  and  photo- 
graphs taken  during  the  trial.  The  cars 
were  of  course  stored  under  club  super- 
vision. 

At  a  meeting  on  June  2.  1902.  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  club  appointed 
the  following  judges  of  the  trial:  Prof. 
H.  S.  Hele-Shaw.  Lt.  Col.  H.  C.  L.  Hoi- 
dtn,  Maj.  F.  Lindsay  Lloyd  and  Capt.  C, 
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H.  H.  Nugent.  The  lolKiwing  prt/cs 
were  offered  by  Alfred  Harmsworth,  to 
be  known  as  the  Daily  Mail  prizes:  First 
prize,  £100;  second  prixc.  £50.  and  a  third 
prize  o(  iio  for  up  to  ten  sels  of  tires 
which  miRht  satisfactorily  complete  the 
trial  and  be  next  in  order  ol  merit. 

The  assistant  secretary  ni  the  club 
toward  the  end  of  August  proceeded  to 
the  various  manufacturers  who  had  en- 
tered tires  to  select  the  outer  covers  from 
tile  ordinary  stock,  viz.,  four  per  car  and 
two  in  reserve.  With  two  exceptions  the 
Slock  submitted  to  select  from  was  con- 
sidered loo  small,  and  specially  qualified 
receipts  for  the  tires  taken  over  were 
given,  making  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  preliminary  condition  that  the  stock 
should  consist  of  ai  least  forly-ciglu  tires 
had   not  been  complied  with. 

The  covers  selected  were  provisionally 
marked  ai  the  warehouses  and  subsequent- 
ly specially  branded,  and  durini^  the  trial 
Ihey  were  kept  under  observation  by  day 
and  nighl.  Special  lockup  stores  were 
provided,  the  only  existing  key  to  which 
was  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  club. 

Of  the  twelve  sets  entered  for  the  com- 
petition only  !en  arrived  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  when  the  contest  began,  the  ab- 
sentees being  the  larger  sizes  entered  by 
the  Martin  Syndicate  and  the  Goodyear 
Company,  designated  as  "T9*'  and  "Tn" 
respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
during  which  the  650  miles  of  the  Reliabil- 
ity Trials  had  been  covered,  the  average 
and  worst  ptiritons  of  the  front  and  hind 
covers  were  photographed :  photographs 
were  again  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  when  some  of  the  cars  had  traveled 
about  2,185  miles,  and  again  on  comple- 
tion of  the  full  4.000  miles.  These  photo- 
graphs have  been  mounted  In  a  special 
album  and  are  preserved  together  with 
sections  cut  from  each  of  the  competing 
tires,  to  enable  members  of  the  club  who 
have  purchased  tires  of  similar  manufac- 
ture to  satisfy  themselves  whether  their 
purchases  are  identical  with  the  tires  sub- 
mitted for  the  trial. 

From  August  29  to  September  8  the 
Crystal  Palace  served  as  garage,  and  from 
September  8  to  October  15  the  Mayfair 
Garage  was  used.  Special  attendants 
were  employed  by  day  and  night  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  cars  and  taking 
note  of  any  repairs  elTected.  During  the 
first  week  the  daily  nms  coincided  with 
those  of  the  650  mile  Reliability  Trial,  aver- 
aging 145  miles  per  day  over  some  of  the 
most  trying  roads  within  a  radius  of  75 
miles  from  London.  The  cars  ran  on  five 
days  of  each  week,  being  started  at  8 
o'clock  every  morning  by  the  assistant 
secretary.  The  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
were  days  of  re<.t  for  the  drivers  and  ob- 
servers. 

To  avoid  excessive  speed,  the  daily 
journeys  were  divided  into  singes  and  a 
minimum  time  f^xed  for  each  of  these 
stages,  and  as  a  result  not  a  single  case 
of  police  prosecution  occurred. 


Of  the  ten  sets  of  tires  which  com- 
menced the  trial  only  the  following  six 
sets  succeeded  i n  completing  i he  4.0CX) 
mile  road  lest:  the  four  sets  i-ntcrcd  by 
the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tire  Company 
(Nos.  Ti.  12,  T3  and  T4):  one  of  two  sets 
entered  by  the  Maison  Talbut  (No.  T6), 
and  the  set  entcre<l  by  the  Collier  Tire 
Company  (No.  T7).  One  of  the  com- 
petitors asked  to  be  permitted  to  run  the 
car  to  which  his  tires  were  attached  over 
a  special  piece  of  road  covered  with 
bnikcn  flints,  broken  glass,  etc,  The 
judges  agreed  to  allow  this  additional  test 
lifter  the  ccimpletion  of  the  trials,  but  as 
ihi5  particular  campiiitor  failed  to  com- 
plete liie  4,000  miles,  this  test  did  never 
take  place. 

The  judges  based  their  awards  on  the 
cotiditions  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  but  decided  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  befori-  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, that  the  competing  tires  should 
be  tested  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  po.sscsscd  the  properties  which  give 
the  pneumatic  lire  the  preference  over  the 
solid  tire.  For  this  reason  tests  were 
made  on  the  speed  and  resiliency  of  the 
tires  by  Prof.  Hele-Shaw  with  the  British 
Ai-sociation's  apparatus.  In  regard  to 
time  spent  upon  inflation,  the  Collier  tires 
(T/)  lost  fewer  marks  than  any  others, 
only  one  tube  being  punctured  and  there 
being  no  need  to  change  an  outer  cover. 
The  damaged  lube  was  replaced  with  an- 
other with  a  loss  of  only  26  marks,  and 
the  total  dedwction  during  the  trial  was 
48  marks.  The  Dunlop  set  No.  T2  also 
completed  the  4.000  milei;  without  chang- 
ing a  cover,  but  had  two  punctures.  The 
company's  representative  put  his  tire  lever 
through  the  inner  lube  when  refitting  and 
mislaid  the  pump  connection,  thus  occti- 
pyi^'g  39  minutes.  When  the  other  punc- 
ture occurred  a  new  tube  was  fitted  to  the 
hind  off  wheel  in  11  minutes  50  seconds, 
thus,  bringing  up  the  total  loss  of  marks 
lor  inflation  and  repair  to  8".  JSone  of 
the  other  competitors  finished  the  4.000 
miles  without  change  of  covers,  the  Dun- 
lop cars  Nos.  Ti.  T3  and  T4  having  re- 
course each  to  a  reserve  cover,  while  the 
Maison  Talbot  (T6)  used  both  reserve 
covers  and  also  refitteil  a  cover  which  had 
been  repaired  in  the  garage.  Neither  the 
Goodyear,  Martin  nor  Midgley  sets  com- 
pleted the  trial. 

The  judges  were  not  able  to  definitely 
establish  any  variations  in  the  weights  t»f 
the  tires  during  the  trials  by  which  one 
tire  could  be  adjudged  superior  to  an- 
other. The  trials  for  facility  of  detach- 
ment showed  that  such  tires  as  were  tried 
for  detachability.  viz..  Ti.  Dunlop:  T2. 
Dunlop:  T3.  Dunlop:  T4,  Dunlop;  T6. 
Maison  Talbot;  T7.  Collier,  and  T12. 
.Midgley.  were  removed  with  reasonable 
facility.  The  Collier  lire  (T7).  which  is 
attached  with  twenty-four  bolts,  from  each 
of  which  a  nut  and  washer  had  to  be  re- 
moved, necessarily  look  somewhat  longer 
than    the    other    tires,    which    merely    de- 


pended upon  bolts  and  infiatioruj 
extra  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the 
cover  also  made  it  somewhat  mort 
cult  to  manipuiaie.  In  the  Opinion, 
judges,  the  mull.piirity  of  iron  ani 
bolts  and  nuts  (which  are  liable  ti 
rosion  and  rusting  tight)  is  not  dfif 
for  the  attachment  of  a  tire.  The  | 
lud  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  i 
ability  of  the  Goodyear  and  Marti4 
which  had  previously  been  withdraiil 
from  certain  incidents  during  the  j 
would  appear  thai  the  Martin  tirt 
not  fairly  be  termed  "detachable" 
term  is  ordinarily  undcrstoo<l. 

Prof.  Hclc-Shaw  made  resiltcnd 
other  tests  with  the  British  Assci 
dynamometer,  not  only  with  lir€ 
had  been  through  the  4,000  miles  m 
with  new  wires  of  the  same  uiakd 
from  the  reserves  of  Tj  and  T7  resp 
ly.  Tlicse  tests  clearly  showed  tl 
itimilar  conditions  of  speed  and  ra 
(ace  the  Collier  tire  required  an ' 
of  power  over  the  Dunlop  lire 
from  15  to  30  per  ccnl.,  and 
greater  excess  of  power  was  rcqu 
a  lower  speed.  They  also  showd 
more  vibration  was  communicated! 
the  road  surface  to  the  ^lructurt 
ported  by  the  wheels  when  the  Colli 
was  used.  j 

In  their  report  the  judges  made  ^ 
lowing  recommendations  as  to  d 
The  first  prize  of  iioo  to  be  awarded 
^et  of  tires  Tj  entered  by  the  i 
Pneumatic  Tire  Company;  the  I 
pri/e  of  ^50  to  be  awarded  to  the  set  I 
T7.  entered  by  the  CollitT  Tire  Cd 
and  third  prizes  of  £10  to  be  awa^ 
each  of  the  remaining  four  sets  wl4 
adjudged  to  have  satisfactorily  coll 
the  4.OCO  mile  road  test  and  are  | 
tipinioit  of  the  judges  in  order  of 
follows:  Ti,  entered  by  Dunlop' 
matic  Tire  Company;  T3.  ctite^ 
Dunlop  Company;  T4,  entered  by 
Company,  and  T6,  entered  by  the 
Talbot  Tire   Syndicate. 


.According  to  a  speaker  at  the  r 
nual  dinner  of  tht  West  End  Forct 
ors'  Society  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Xjow 
West  End  lirms  nearly  all  refused  I 
nize  that  making  motnr  clothing 
branch  of  the  trade.  French,  and 
pecially  German,  firms  had  not  been 
seize  such  a  neglected  op|X)rtu»ity,  1 
now  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  if 
garments  in  their  own  hands.  1 
Knglish  firms  engaged  in  this  drf 
were  nearly  all  tarpaulin  matiufi 
who  could  hardly  Ik'  expected  to 
the  same  fit  as  an  e.\pericnccd  tailorJ 


to  ' 


.•\l  the  opening  of  the  cj'cic  and 
bile  show  in  Liverpool.  England.  •' 
nry  3.  Sir  Alfred  Jones  alluded 
IKtrtance  of  a  great  city  like  Live 
veloping  motors  for  conmicrcial 
In  order  to  give  -^ome  local  cncoui 
to  cflFccting  improvement*  he  otTen 
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gtimea  cup  for  the  best  improvemcnis  in 
motors  for  commercial  purposes  and  a  20 
guinea  cup  for  lite  best  pleasure  motor  car 
made  locally. 


Durmg  the  railroad  strike  in  Holland 
new^ipapcrs  arc  Iwing  transported  to  country 
towns  by  means  of  avitomobilcs,  with  much 
jHccess,  according  to  reports. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  an  English 
contemporary :  "One  curious  result  of  a  car 
can*,  in  which  I  wa^  fined  £10  for  'scorch- 
ing.' is  that  in  less  than  a  week  I  have  re- 
Cfivcil  ttpward  of  seventy  Inrgging  letters 
trom  charitable*  societies  or  individual  beg- 
gars. Motor  owner  and  millionaire  are  ap- 
parently one  and  the  «afne  thing  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  " 


There  will  he  an  automobile  parade  at  the 
npenmg  of  the  automobile  show  in  the 
Floral  Gardens  in  Berlin  on  March  7.  On 
the  night  of  the  opening  day  all  automobil- 
itfs  allied  with  the  German  Automobile 
I'nion  will  move  in  parade  line  from  the 
Floral  Gardens  to  the  Royal  Palace.  Elec- 
tric and  torchlight  illuminations  will  be 
used  to  make  the  parade  picturesque. 


The  comuuttee  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I. 

!on  ihc  side  sli(»  problem  ha*  decided  to  hold 
a  (freliminary  test  to  eliminate  devices  un- 
worthy of    further   trial.     Those   ihal   sur- 
vive will  be  tried  on  a  private   track  pre- 
pared  with   a  coating  of   slippery  clay,   and 
[))urp   bends   will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
fpompctiiors      A  further  tc*»l  will  consist  of 
f^ng  runs  on  limestone  and  other  naturally 
rrasy  roads  in  suitable  weather. 


An  appeal  has  been  issued  to  the  lucinbcrs 

[<>f  the   Automobile   Club  of   Great    Britain 

nd  Ireland  by  its  executive  committee  for 

Subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  improvement 

pf  the  Irish  roads  over  which  it   is  hoped 

hat   the   Gordon    Bennett  cup  ract   will   be 

decided  next  sununer.     It  is  calciilatc<l  that 

the  necessary  improvements  can  Uv  effected 

_>l  a  cost  of  alK^ut  £10  per  mile,     h  has  l>een 

ftrraiiged   that   members  of  the  race  com- 

nittee  of  the  club  shall  visit  Ireland  alwut 

lie  end  of  April  and  shall  proceed  on  motor 

ovrr  the  course  with  the  county  sur- 

ors. 


The  show  question  in  England  seems  to 
ome  rather  actitc.  The  management  of 
he  Crystal  Palace  Show  have  issued  a 
locument  forming  an  agreement  between 
eml>crs  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 
Ifacturers  and  Traders,  Limited.  ;md  tla- 
Danagcmrnt  of  the  Shnw.  by  which  the 
onner  agree  to  exhibit  at  no  other  than  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show.  To  this  document  a 
nd  is  attached  which  the  memtwrs  arc 
sktA  to  sign.  The  rival  trade  organization. 
Automobile  Mutual  Protection  Associa- 
Limited.  has  now  issued  a  warning 
KifiM  signing  this  Ixmd. 


An  .automobile  club  has  been  formed  at 
Magdeburg.  Germany,  with  an  initial 
membership  oi  twenty-one. 


Mme.  Loekert.  proprietress  of  L^ 
Chauffeur,  has  entered  tor  the  Pans-Mad- 
rid race  with  a  ^2  horse  power  .\der  car. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Paris  to  start 
a  separate  club  for  tuotor  cyclists,  it  being 
urged  that  the  present  A.  C.  only  looks 
after  the  interests  o(  numbers  who  own 
cars. 


The  Krankfort  .Automobile  Club,  of 
Kranki'ort-on-the-Main,  Germany.  will 
hold  its  annual  internatiunal  automobile 
races  on  August  30  next,  on  the  track  of 
the   Frankfort    Race  Club. 


.\i  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  out  of  44* 
cars  exhibited  193  had  live  axles  and  wood 
wheels.  55  live  axles  and  wire  wheels.  192 
fixed  axles  and  wood  wheels  and  onlly  one 
a  Axed  axle  and  wire  wheels. 


Australia's  great  annual  cycling  carni- 
val, the  *'AustraI,'*  was  enlivened  by  its 
first  motor  bicycle  race  on  a  grass  track. 
The  winner  was  H.  B.  James,  on  a  ma- 
chine built  by  E.  Beauchamp,  of  Prahran. 
Victoria. 


The  1903  Mercedes  touring  car  has  a 
wheel  base  of  92  inches  and  weighs  com- 
plete without  supplies  J.280  pounds.  The 
moiftr  is  a  four  cylinder.  4.4x5.6  inches, 
running  normally  at  i.OOO  revolutions  per 
minute, 


The  Scottish  Automobile  Club  will  in 
future  hold  too  mile  trials  on  the  lines  of 
those  conducted  by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I. 
<Jnly  the  legal  speed  limit  will  be  recog- 
nized, except  on  a  certain  hill,  the  run  up 
which  will  be  treated  as  a  hill  climbing 
trial. 


Tin*  Oldsmobilc  Company  o(  Great  Brit- 
ain. Ltd..  have  changed  their  name,  and 
will  in  future  be  known  as  the  Anglo- 
Amcricarv  Motor  Car  Cfunpany.  Ltd. 
They  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  Oldsmnbile.  Winton.  Baker 
Electric,  and  Vehicle  Equipment  Com- 
pany. 


The  Italian  Mini.siry  of  the  Interior  has 
just  published  statistics  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles in  tQ02.  dealing  with  owners  who 
have  paid  the  lax  imposed.  Accordingly 
tluTL-  is  a  total  of  1.472  automobiles,  dis- 
iribuied  in  the  following  manner  among 
the  various  provinces:  Turin.  261;  Milan. 
iJ^3:  Rome.  126;  Padua.  98:  Florence.  84; 
Cicnoa.  77;  Bologna,  fir :  Novarra.  48: 
Cremona.  J2;  Naples.  29;  Palermo,  18; 
Catalonia.   14,   etc. 


A  meeting  of  British  motor  cycle  trad- 
ers wa5  to  he  held  at  the  Autom'tbile  Club 
during  the  week  following  the  Crystal  Pal- 


ace Show  to  enable  the  \radt  to  elect  their 
own  representatives  on  the  organi7.ing 
comtnitlec  of  the  reliability  trials  for  motor 
cycles  fixed  to  lake  place  in  August  next. 


S.  F.   Edge  has  accepted  the  presidency 
01  ihe  Motor  Cycling  Club,  ol   London 


In  connection  with  an  exhibition  lo  be 
held  at  Udine,  Italy,  in  August  next,  a  race 
is  being  planned  over  a  circular  route  of 
,V>0  kilometres,  starting  and  ending  at 
Udinc- 


The  Mid- European  Association  of  .\utr»' 
mobile  Drivers  has  been  formed  in  Berlin 
and  meetings  are  to  be  held  the  i«t  and 
t5th  of  each  month.  Carl  SchuUz  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  Hans  Erncckc 
secretary 


On  Friday.  January  23,  an  outbreak  of 
tire  i.ccurred  in  the  paint  -ihtip  oi  the 
VVol.^eley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company, 
Ltd..  Adderley  Park,  Birmingham.  The 
place  was  full  of  carriage  bodies  being  got  fl 
ready  for  exhibition,  and  only  the  prumpti-  ™ 
lude  of  the  works'  stafi  prevented  serious 
consequences.  h 

Chicago  Good    Roads  Convention- 

riie  National  Good  Roads  Convention 
took  place  at  the  AudiUtrium  in  Chicago  on 
the  evening  of  February  20.  Col.  Albert  A. 
Pope,  of  Boston,  was  made  president  of  the 
convention  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
lo  draft  rcsohilioMs  to  be  presented  to  Cttti- 
gress  with  the  rcci*mmi'ndation  that  fhtsc 
resohilion>  be  acted  nintn  at  the  earliest 
l>ossible  date.  This  conuuiitec  was  com- 
posed of  Col.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  0»1.  Al- 
l>crt  A.  Pope,  of  Bosion.  and  William  H. 
Moore,  of  Chicago.  The  resolutions  adopt- 
ed are  as  follows: 

Whereas.  The  annual  los>  (•>  the  luimii 
through  ba<l  roads,  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions.  con5iitute>  today  the  most  im- 
portant economic  question  before  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  inevitable  that  the  rural 
free  postal  delivery  will  soon  be  universal 
in  this  country,  and  that  iljese  deliveries 
will  necessitate  the  best  of  piihlic  highways, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  be  petitioned  by  this  con- 
vention for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,000 
for  highway  c*mstniciion.  to  be  assigned  lo 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
shall  appropriate  amounts  equal  to  their  as- 
signments. This  in  order  that  each  State 
and  Territory  shall  have  examples  of  the 
best  roadway  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision »f  government  engineers. 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  commend 
to  the  counlrj-  at  large  the  example  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  in  their  rapid  progress  toward 
scientifically  constructed  highways,  in  ap- 
propriating large  sums  upon  conditions  that 
cuunties  and  towns  shall  contribute  like 
amounts — one-third  by   Stale  aid.  one-third 
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by  the  counties,  and  one-third  by  the  locali- 
ties benefited. 

The  convention  wus  attended  by  delegates 
from  about  thirty  different  States  and  al- 
though the  large  hall  was  not  quite  filled, 
it  was  still  a  large  meeting.  The  conven- 
tion wa^  called  to  order  by  John  Brisbcn 
Walker,  of  New  York,  who  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress called  attention  to  the  notoriously  bad 
streets  of  Chicago,  which  he  ^aid  made  the 
city  a  particularly  appropriate  place  to  hold 
a  good  roads  convention  in.  He  also  pre- 
sented sijme  figures  intended  to  show  the 
loss  occasioned  annually  by  bad  roads 
Ihroughout  the  country. 

Col.  Pope  spoke  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  urgent  need  of  good  roads.  Good 
roads,  he  said,  were  an  important  factor  in 
civilization.  When  the  movement  has  once 
begun  in  earnest  it  cannot  be  stopped.  In 
Massachusetts  it  has  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  and  its  progress  there  will  not 
be  checked.  The  fanners  had  been  op- 
posed to  It  at  first,  but  were  now  most  en- 
thusiastic in  its  favor. 

Another  speaker  was  Martin  B.  Uodge. 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  urged  co-operation  between  the 
National  Govern nient,  the  State  and  the 
agriculturist.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  wisest  plan  would  be  lo  establish  a  gen- 
eral fund  tor  the  purpose  from  these 
source>     "It  is  imixjssible  for  us  to  proceed 

iccessfully   without    some   such   plan,"    he 

mtinticd,    "As  long  as  you  put  the  entire 

rdcn  on  the  agriculturist  he  is  unwilling 
to  curry  it.  I  believe  we  are  losing  time 
nowv  because  we  do  not  ask  our  representa- 
tives lu  provide  as  they  would  be  willing  to 
provide  if  >ou  would  make  the  request." 

Col.  W.  L  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts, 
also  made  a  strong  plea  for  good  roads,  as 
did  also  H.  S.  Harle,  of  Michigan,  and  sev- 
eral others. 


p 
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MENTION 

.\ntomobile  owners  of  Kankakee.  III.,  will 
form  a  club. 

George  F.  Keep  has  purchased  an  auto- 
mobile repair  shop  at  Waltham.  Mass. 

Lane  &  Lay,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  are  pro- 
moting a  company  to  build  automobiles. 

-Mden  Sampson,  Pitlsfield,  Mass.,  will  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  touring  automo- 
biles. 

John  Wanumakor  has  secured  the  New 
York  iigency  for  the  Studebaker  automo- 
biles. 

The  Roe  Automobile  Company,*  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $io,ooo. 

Washington,  D.  C,  will  hold  its  third 
annual  automobile  show  during  the  week  of 
March  23  lo  28. 

John  J.  Gibson,  of  the  Buffalo  fN.  Y.I 
Automobile  Exchange,  recently  purchased 
the  property'  at  401   Franklin  street   for  a 


garage  and  repair  station,  fie  will  also 
handle  the  Haynes-Apperson  gasoline  car- 
riages. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  are  reported  to  be  considering 
the  purcha.'-c  of  an  automobile  patrol  wagon 
for  $2,000. 

A.  W.  Norris  is  at  the  head  of  a  new 
agency  which  is  to  handle  the  Autocar, 
Olds,  Knox  and  Packard  machines  in  Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

Four  additional  stories  will  be  built  on 
the  automobile  store  of  William  E.  Metzger, 
Detroit.  Mich.  Mr.  Metzger  will  occupy 
the  first  four  stories. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Mmneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  included  in  its  curriculum  a 
course  of  sixteen  lectures  on  gasoline  auto- 
mobiles and  motors. 

Major  George  C.  Gibbs,  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
is  talking  up  a  scheme  to  raise  $4,000  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  automobiles  to  carry  pas- 
sengers from  the  railroad  depot  to  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  during  the  summer. 

Claude  Cox.  superintendent  of  the  auto- 
mobile shops  of  the  Standard  Wheel  Com- 
pany, Tcrre  Haute.  Ind.,  has  perfected  a 
new  model  auto.  The  machine  has  a  long 
wheel  base  and  is  propelled  by  a  gasoline- 
engine. 

The  Imperial  Transit  Company  will  be  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to  run 
a  line  of  auto  buses  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
same  people  are  s^id  to  be  interested  as  are 
interested  in  the  Imperial  Automobile  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  is  planning  to  have  a  too 
mile  race  on  a  course  50  milcji  long,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  on  Long  Island.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  club  are  now  at  work  seeking 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permission. 

Dr.  Ashley  Webber,  an  enthusiastic  auto- 
rnnliilist  and  a  contributor  lo  our  Doctors* 
Xumber,  suddenly  died  at  his  home  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, N.  Y.,  on  February  19,  of 
Bright's  disease.  Dr.  Webber  wa<;  the 
iljamiiion  revolver  shot  of  the  world. 

I'lie  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  in- 
form us  that  William  Rockefeller  recently 
Iwught  one  of  their  new  four  cylinder  tour- 
ing cars,  with  special  body  design,  for 
$8,160.  This  is  said  to  be  the  ninth  Pack- 
ard machine  bought  by   Mr.   Rockefeller. 

A  company  is  tn  be  organized  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  to  manufacture  automobiles,  and 
two  mo-dels  are  being  built  now  by  A.  S. 
Kntiz  nt  the  former  plant  of  the  Whitely 
Manufacturing  Company.  One  of  the  ve- 
hicles is  to  be  equipped  with  the  Edison 
storage  battery. 

The  Gas  Belt  .\ulomobilf  Club.  Muncie. 
Ind.,  has  been  organized  with  the  following 
named  directors:  F.  C.  Ball.  W.  R.  Moore. 
H.  C.  R.  Wall.  Jesse  Stephen-^,  Al.  Bing- 
ham, F  W.  W^amcr  and  G.  A.  McClcllan. 
The  officers  are:  F.  C.  Ball,  president:  G. 
A.  McClellan.  vice  president,  and  H.  C.  R. 
Wall,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Berkshire  Automobile  Club.  Pitts- 
field.  Mass.,  has  leased  three  rooms  in  the 


Whclden  Block,  situated  imst  in  front  of  thefl 
Central  .\uiomobiie  Station.    They  will  be^ 
handsomely    furnished   with   everything   up 
to  date.     Nine  new  members  were  elected 
at   the    last   meeting  and   several   new    ma- 
chines will  be  added  early  in  the  season. 

The  Gibbs  Engineering  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated to  manufacture  motors  and  ma- 
chinery, in  connection  with  self  propelling 
vehicles,  engines,  car  trucks,  etc;  capital, 
$1,000,000.  and  directors.  Samuel  Rikcr.  Jr., 
Percy  J.  Fuller  and  Charles  M.  Kirby.  all 
of  New  York. 

W.  J.  Arkell,  New  York,  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  large  building  on  the  site 
of  the  Durland  Riding  Academy,  on  Fifty^H 
ninth  street,  several  floors  of  which  will  be^ 
devoted  to  automobiles,  a  repair  shop  in  the 
basement,  a  garage  on  the  first,  a  perma- 
nent show  and  salesroom  on  the  second 
and  clubrooms  on  the  third.  J| 

The  Nelson  Gas  Engine  and  Automobile  ^ 
Company  has  been  formed  at  Harlan.  la. 
Principal  stockholders  are  T  K.  Nelson.  W 
M.  Lana  and  S.  G.  Dunmore,  of  whom  Mr. 
Nelson  is  president,  Mr.  Lana  vice  president 
and  Mr.  Dunmore  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  has  a  capital  of  $xo,ooo,  but  is^l 
.■uit!iori;;ed  to  increase  it  to  $50,000.  ^| 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Automobile  Club 
will  probably  have  a  new  clubhouse  in  the 
near  future.  The  preliminary  steps  to  this 
end  were  taken  at  the  club's  annual  meet- 
ing on  February  10.  E.  Schrivcr  Reese, 
Fred  T.  Sholcs.  George  CoUi-stcr  and  Wind- 
sor T.  White  were  elected  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  respect- 
ively. 

At  the  last  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Motor  Cycle  Club  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  gold  medals  to  all  members 
who  score  at  least  3,000  miles  between 
March  i  and  December  i.  President  E.  J 
Willis  also  duplicated  his  award  of  last 
year  of  a  gold  club  pin  to  the  member  at- 
tending the  greatest  number  of  regular 
called  runs.  _ 

Moses  Fifield  has  been   elected  assistant  fl 
secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island   Automobile 
Club   in   place   of   Benjamin    S.    Clark,   re- 
signed.    F.  C.  Fletcher,   R.  Lincoln  Ltppitt^| 
and  C.  Prescott  Knight,  the  committee  ap- S 
I>ointed   lo   make  arrangements   for  a  club 
station,    have   closed   negotiations    with   the 
Columbia  Automobile  Garage  lo  be  the  ofl^i- 
cial  station  of  the  club. 

Overtures  have  been  made  to  the  Hud- 
son (N.  J.)  freeholders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  Belleville  turnpike 
across  the  Kearny  Meadows  by  a  number 
of  wealthy  automobiliits  residing  in  New- 
ark, Montdair,  Bloomfield  and  other  towns, 
If  the  road  cannot  be  bought,  the  freehold- 
ers and  State  road  commissioners,  who 
now  have  under  consideration  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  old  highway,  will  be 
urged  to  alter  the  pending  plans  and  have 
the  macadamizing  laid  to  a  greater  width 
than  the  20  feet  now  contemplated,  so  as^ 
10  make  a  more  suitable  road  for  autom<v| 
biling. 
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Automobile    Legislation    In    Cin- 
cinnati. 

I  The   Automobile    Club   of   Cincinnati    is 
kaWmg   steps   lo   have   an    ordinance   passed 
regulating  the  use  of  automobiles  in   Cin- 
innati,  and   Col.    Max   FIcischman.  acting 
[or  the  club,  has  recently  banded   lo  Vice 
T  Christie  copies  of  ordinances  which 
been  passed  by  other  cities.    The  best 
paits  of  these  will  be  taken  and   incorpo- 
rated in  an  ordinance  which  will  be  handed 
to  the  board  of  legislation,  with  a  request 
from  the  club  for  its  passage. 

Each  owner  of  an  automobile  will  be 
compelled  to  register  with  the  city  auditor 
his  name  and  the  number  of  automobiles  he 
owns,  and  a  license  will  be  issued.  The 
auditor  will  issue  an  ornamental  tag  of 
some  kind,  probably  one  with  the  initials  of 
the  owner  of  the  automobile.  There  will 
also  be  a  regulation  as  to  speed,  but  just 
what  limit  will  be  asked  by  the  club  has  not 
y«  been  decided. 

Automobiling  has  become  so  popular — 
there  arc  over  too  devotees  in  Cin(;innati— 
that  the  club  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  city  should  take  a  hand  in  the  regulation 
oHheir  use.  As  the  city  would  have  doubl- 
lesj  done  this  anyhow  in  the  near  future, 
the  club  decided  that  it  they  could  secure 
'he  passage  of  an  ordinance  drawn  up  un- 
*lcr  their  supervision  it  would  be  far  less 
likdy  lo  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  auto- 
"^biles  than  if  left  to  some  ignorant  Icgis- 
Ulor  to  draft   and  bring  before  the  board 


for 


passage. 
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Auto  Lei^islation   in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

There  are  at  present  five  bills  before  the 
^ew  Hampshire  State  Legislature  propos- 
ing to  regulate  automobile  traffic  in  the 
Stitc. 

House  Bill  No.  4.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Hanover,  contains  the  following 
pro\isions :  Speed  limit  outside  of  cities  and 
*"*ns,  15  miles  per  hour,  and  within  cities 
^•i  towns.  6  miles  an  hour.  Speed  must 
^  reduced  when  meeting  horses  and  the 
vehicle  be  stopped  altogether  upon  signal  of 
*hc  horse  driver.  Upon  approaching  cross- 
®8i  and  traversing  same  speed  must  be  re- 
^^^  below  that  specified  above,  and  must 
^ot  be  Rteatcr  than  what  is  reasonable  and 
Nper,  having  regard  to  the  traffic.  Viola- 
tioin  of  this  bill  are  punishable  with  a  fine- 
"W  exceeding  $100  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
•■pcding  fifteen  days,  or  by  both. 

House  Bill  No.  37  introduced  by  Mr. 
Qiurchill.  of  Cornish,  provides  that  the 
^pfcd  limit  in  the  country  shall  be  15  miles 
*n  hour  and  within  cities  and  towns  10 
iniles  an  hour.  In  meeting  horses  the  op- 
erator must  use  every  care  to  prevent  acci- 


dent, and  when  requested  by  signal  of  the 
driver  of  the  horses,  he  must  not  proceed 
farther  towards  the  animal  unless  necessary 
to  avoid  accident  or  until  the  animal  ap- 
pears to  be  tmder  control.  On  approaching 
crossings  the  speed  must  be  reduced  l>elow 
that  specified  above  and  must  not  be  greater 
than  is  reasonable  and  proper,  having  re- 
gard to  the  traffic  on  the  road.  Penalties 
for  violation,  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen 
days,  or  both. 

House  Bill  No.  101.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Severance,  of  Kxeter.  limits  speed  to  loand 
15  miles  in  town  and  country  respectively. 
Speed  on  crossings  must  also  be  reduced 
and  the  rules  regarding  conduct  when  meet- 
ing frighleiicd  horses  arc  the  same  as  in  the 
other  bilU.  This  bill  also  provides  that 
every  operator  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from 
a  reliable  mechanical  engineer,  whose  quali- 
fications shall  be  first  approved  by  the 
!>clecinien  of  the  town  or  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides,  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  have  the  charge  of  an  automobile 
upon  the  public  streets.  Every  automobile 
"hall  be  conspicuously  numbered  and  the 
number  together  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk  in  the  place  in  which  the  owner 
resides.  The  penalty  for  violations  shall 
consist  m  a  fine  not  exceeding  $:ioo  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  both. 

There  are  two  other  bills  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  which  are  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Howe's,  of  Han- 
over. One  allows  speeds  of  15  and  8  miles 
ami  the  other  of  12  and  8  miles. 


N«w  Jersey   Automobile  Law 
Compromised. 

A  compromise  is  rtparicd  to  have  been 
effected  on  the  projected  law  regulating  the 
licensing  of  automobilists  in  New  Jersey. 
Assemblyman  Scovel.  who  introduced  the 
pending  measure,  held  a  conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  with  Karl  G.  Roebling  and  John  S. 
Broughton.  representing  the  New  Jersey 
Automobile  Club,  and  the  result  was  prac- 
tically an  agreement  to  have  the  commit- 
tee which  now  has  the  custody  of  the  Sco- 
vel hill  report  a  >ubstitute  which  will  af- 
ford ample  protection  to  the  users  of  the 
public  highways  and  not  work  hardship  to 
the  automobilists.  The  new  hill  is  ex- 
pected to  go  through  the  Legislature  with- 
out opposition  or  amendment. 

The  compromise  measure  provides  that 
on  public  highways  in  the  built  up  portions 
ni  cities  the  rate  of  speed  is  not  lo  exceed 
to  and  in  rural  districts  20  miles  an  hour. 
Physicians  and  surgeons,  while  actually 
going  to  or  returning  from  professional 
calls,  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  this  speed 
when  the  emergency  may  require  them  to 
go  at  a  faster  rate. 

Every  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  shall, 
at  the  signal  from  a  person  riding  or  driv- 
ing a  restive  horse  or  team,  cause  the  motor 
to  remain  stalionarj'  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  team  to  pass. 


Every  resident  of  the  State  who  owns  a 
motor  vehicle  and  eveo'  non-resident  owner 
whose  motor  vehicle  is  driven  in  the  State 
shall  file  in  the  office  o!  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  a  statement  containing  the  owner's 
name  and  address,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  character  of  the  machine, 
and  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $1  for  each 
vehicle.  In  return  a  certificate  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  Secretar>'  of  State  for  each  ve- 
hicle. 

The  owner  mubl  also  have  the  initials  of 
hi'i  name  and  the  number  of  his  license 
itj>on  the  back  or  side  of  each  vehicle,  so 
:»•*  to  be  plainly  visible,  the  letters  to  be  at 
least  3  and  the  number  not  less  than 
2  inches  in  height  Every  motor  vehicle 
will  be  required  to  carry  from  one  hour 
after  sunset  until  one  hour  before  sunrise 
at  least  two  white  lights,  visible  at  least 
200  feet  in  front,  and  at  least  one  red  light, 
visible  from  rear.  Every  vehicle  must  also 
be  provided  with  good  brakes  and  suitable 
bell,  horn  or  whistle. 

By  complymg  with  these  requirements 
the  owners  of  motor  vehicles  arc  to  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  ac- 
corded to  the  owners  and  drivers  of  car- 
riages propelled  by  horses.  Automobilists 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  the  use  of  any 
public  streets,  avenues,  roads,  driveways, 
parkways  or  other  public  place  by  any  local 
regulation. 

For  violating  any  provisions  of  the  act 
the  offender  will  be  fined  $25,  to  be  paid 
lo  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  Justices  of 
the  peace,  police  magistrates  and  recorders 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  all 
offenders.  An  appeal  may  be  laketi  to  the 
G>urt  of  Common  Pleas. 


Rcprcseniative  Lyon's  bill  limiting  the 
speed  of  automobiles  on  the  country  roads 
«>f  Illinois  to  12  miles  per  hour  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  with  a  recommendation  for 
passage  in  the  House. 

The  fixtures  of  the  Remington  Automo- 
bile and  Motor  Company,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  were 
-iold  on  February  11  by  L.  N.  Southworth, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  were  purchased. 
with  the  exception  of  two  automobiles  and 
a  few  other  things,  by  John  B.  Wild  and 
\V.  H.  Owen,  stockholders,  representing  the 
reorganized  company,  which  is  to  carry  on 
the  business.  The  amount  realized  was 
from  lio.ooo  to  $11,000.  The  two  automo- 
biles went  to  George  Spaulding,  who  paid 
$175  for  one  and  $30  for  the  other. 

Assemblyman  Cohn  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  requiring  all 
owners  of  automobiles  which  they  hire  otii 
m  New  York  County  lo  pay  a  license  fee 
of  $25  lo  the  county  clerk.  It  also  fixes  the 
rate  at  25  cents  a  mile  for  carrying  passen- 
gers within  the  borough  and  provides  that 
before  a  motorman  can  operate  a  machine 
he  must  have  been  instructed  by  a  manu- 
facturer or  constructor  of  automobiles,  and 
that  automobiles  must  be  inspected  by  an 
examiner,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  who  is  to  receive  $1  from  the 
owner  for  each  machine  inspected. 
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United  States  Patents. 

7^0.639.  Pneumatic  Tire.  —  Francesco 
Toni.  of  London,  EnglancJ,  Fehruar>'  17. 
1903.     Filed  Septenil)er  S.  190-'. 

The  invention  relates  10  a  detachable  tire 


No.  720.550. 


and  particularly  to  a  novel  method  of  at- 
taching the  covers  to  the  wheel  rims.  The 
edges  of  the  cover  are  loruied  with  en- 
larged head>  of  square  cross  section,  com- 
posed of  canvas  and  rubber.  The  wood  (el- 
loe  of  the  wheel  is  channeled  at  its  outer 
cdgt's  to  receive  these  Heads,  which  are  re- 
tained in  place  by  annular  rings  on  cither 
side  of  the  felloe,  and  a  flat  annular  plate, 
the  edges  of  which  overhang  the  channels 
of  ihe  felloe  and  engage  the  top  edges  oi 
lUt  beads.  This  plate  i:s  permanently  fi.xi^d 
tn  the  wfHu]  felloe. 

720.707  Condenser.— Frederick  Lamp- 
lough,  oi  London,  F'-ngland.  February  17. 
Ifj03.     Filed  November  ^5,   1902. 

The  invention  comprises  a  condenser  for 
steam  automobiles  designed  to  condense, 
nndcr  ordinary  conditions,  all  the  steam 
passing  therethrough,  but  to  heat  steam 
au'l  to  render  it  invisible  under  certain  spe- 
cial conditions,  such  a?,  bill  cbmbing,  and 
at  the  same  tmie  induce  a  stronger  current 
of  air  which  will  add  to  the  condensing  cf 
feet.  A  number  of  closed,  hollow  disks  are 
used  with  an  opening  at  the  top  and  IxUtom 
of  each,  the  disks  being  fitted  into  top  and 
bottom  tubes  and  soldered  into  position. 
With  a  condenser  formed  of  three  rows  of 
disks  one  of  the  top  tubes  is  provided  with 

I  a  steam  inlet  and  the  other  (op  tnbes  are 
connected  with  two  of  the  lower  tubes,  so 


I 


ibaE  ."learn  cnieiring  the  tirst  top  tube  will 
pass  down  through  the  interior  of  the  disk 
connected  therewith  into  the  lower  lube,  up 
ihrough  one  of  the  risers  and  down  through 
tht  interior  of  die  other  disks.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  this  will  condense  all  the 
steam  and  the  water  will  pass  into  the 
lower  tube  at  the  right,  from  which  11  will 
run  through  openings  in  the  wall  inlu  an 
eduction  hood.  The  condenser  is  slung  be- 
neath or  in  front  of  the  car,  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  hollow  disks  face  the  direction 
in  which  the  car  travels. 

The  eduction  hood,  into  which  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  rear  set  oi  hollow  disks  passes, 
extends  the  whole  lengili  of  the  condenser. 
A  great  portion  of  the  air  which  passes  be- 
tween the  hollow  disks  Hows  into  the  edt3c- 
tion  hood,  this  air  thereby  becoming  heated. 
If  any  uncondcnsed  steam  passes  through 
the  openings'  of  the  lube  into  the  eduction 
hood  it  mixes  with  this  hot  air  and  is  ren- 
dered invisible. 

721.066.  Spark  Advancing  and  Retarding 
Mechanism  for  Explosive  Engines. — Louis 
P.  Mooers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Februar>' 
17.  1903.    Filed  December  g.  igoi. 

The    ignition     lever    is    pivoted     lo    the 
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No,  721,066. 

change  gear  lever  at  the  upper  end  oi  the 
laiter,  so  that  the  operator  can  control  the 
ignition  while  his  hand  rests  on  the  change 
gear  lever.  The  ignition  lever  connects,  of 
course,  to  the  base  of  the  trembler. 

730,550.  Electric  Circuit  and  Polarity  In- 
dicator— Vincent  G.  Api»le.  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  February  17,  itx>3.  Filed  June  17, 
igoi. 

Ihe  invention   relates   in   a   device   which 


720. 707. 


when  used  lor  closmg  an  electric 
will  indicate  that  the  circuit  has  beci 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  pol 
each  of  the  two  terjninals.  The  dev 
sists  of  a  block  of  insulating  mat 
which  is  embodied  a  metal  sleeve  ^ 
Hanged  at  its  upper  end.  In  ihi; 
sleeve  is  arranged  an  inner  case  ad; 
reciprocate  in  the  sleeve  and  provid 
a  glass  top.  The  case  contains  a 
of  iodide  or  bromide  of  soda  or  po 
and  a  little  free  alkaline.  Through 
lota  of  the  inner  case  passes  an  ii 
screw,  below  which  in  the  insulatin 
is  another  screw,  connected  by  a 
one  of  two  binding  posts  fastened  i 
insulating  block.  The  other  of  the 
posts  is  connected  to  the  metal  slec 
cnrrent  can  flow  through  the  liquid  t 
inner  case  is  pressed  down  and  the  if 
screw  in  its  botlom  brought  into 
with  the  screw  directly  below  it.  W 
circuit  is  thus  closed  the  current,  in 
through  the  liquid  iodide,  will  dec 
the  liquid  and  liberate  iodine  at  the 
pole.  When  the  iodine  is  liber 
changes  the  liquid  to  a  purple  red 
the  positive  pole.  After  the  cum 
ceased  lo  How  tlie  iodine  is  neutraJ 
the  free  alkaline  and  the  liquid  i 
rendered  transparent.  When  it  is  nt 
to  pass  a  considerable  current  Ihrot 
device,  a  wire  coil  forming  a  shunt 
is  advantageously  interposed  between 
sulated  .screw  and  the  wall  of  the  1 
case,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

720.652.  Speed  Regu  la  tor  — V  inc 
Apple,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  February  1 
Filed  May  13,  igoi. 

This  speed  regulator  is  mtcnded  I 
iilating  the  speed  of  sjiark  generators 
off  ihc  flywheel  of  gasoline  engines 
at  irregular  speeds.  Upon  the  shaf' 
generator  is  mounted  a  tapered  frictio 
the  sleeve  of  the  wheel  sliding  loo 
the  shaft.  To  the  shaft  is  also  fixe< 
lar  and  the  collar  and  the  frictior 
sleeve  are  connected  by  two  pairs  0 
at  the  joint  of  which  centrifugal  g> 
weights  are  carried."  A  coiled  spring 
shaft  tends  to  force  the  friction  whe 
from  the  fixed  collar,  while  th 
trifugal  force  acting  on  the  g* 
weights  has  the  effect  of  drawing  t! 
tion  wheel  toward  the  fixed  collar, 
speed  of  the  driving  means  should 
increase,  the  centrifugal  force  on  tl 
emor  weights  will  overcome  the  pre? 
llie  spring  and  draw  the  friction  wV 
of  contact  with  the  driving  whee 
speed  of  the  dynamo  at  once  dccrea 
cenlnfugal  force  on  the  governor 
is  reduced  and  the  spring  again  for 
friction  wheel  in  contact  with  the 
wheel. 

720.Q36.      Steering    Mechanism    f< 
hides. — Fred     A.    Law,    Hartford. 
February  17.  1903.     Filed  May  16, 

720.967.  Driving  Gear  for  Auton 
— Edward  Rawson,  Moscow.  Idaho 
ruary  17,  1903.     Filed  August  1, 
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The  Future  of  the  Commercial 
riotor   Vehicle. 

"Will  the  motor  wagon  supplant  the 
horse  in  delivery  work  and  trucking?"  is  a 
question  which  has  recently  claimed  con- 
siderable attention  in  automobile  circles, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  commercial  vehicle  trials 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
There  was  formerly  no  doubt  on  this 
point  among  devotees  of  this  new  form  of 
locomotion,  and  ihat  the  question  is  raised 
now  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  comparatively  slow  progress 
which  lit  being  made  with  commercial  mo- 
tor vehicles  has  influenced  opinion  regard- 
ing the  ultimate  commercial  practicability 
of  the  automobile  in  this  field.  There  is 
at  present  not  one  firm  entering  the  man- 
ut'aclure  of  motor  delivery  wagons  and 
(rucks  to  a  score  entering  the  manufac- 
ture of  pleasure  automobiles. 

The  most  apparent  reason  that  can  be 
advanced  why  the  motor  will  supplant 
the  horse  in  delivery  work  and  in  truck- 
ing is  that  it  has  already  successfully  sup- 
planted him  in  many  other  lines.  Street 
cars  have  been  found  very  much  cheaper 
to  operate  by  mechanical  motors  than  by 
horses;  in  lumbering  districts  the  traction 
engine  is  largely  emphiycd  for  transporta- 
tion purposes,  and  mechanical  power  is 
even  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  farm  for  purposes  for  which  the 
horse  was  used  formerly.  Small  gasoline 
motors  are  extensively  used  for  pumping 
water,  threshing  machines  are  almost  ex- 
clusively operated  by  portable  steam  en- 
gines, and  on  .eome  of  the  large  farms  in 
the  West  the  land  is  plowed  by  steam 
power. 

In  comparison  with  the  motor,  the 
horse  is  certainly  at  his  best  in  agricul- 
tural work,  for  the  farmer  produces  the 
horse  feed  himself,  while  he  must  pur- 
chase all  the  supplies  for  operating  a  me- 
chanical   motor.      Farmers    are    naturally 


more  or  less  expert  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  horses,  while  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  particular  mechanical  training.  So 
that  if  the  motor  could  successfully  sup- 
plant the  horse  in  the  lines  of  agricultural 
work  mentioned,  the  inference  seems  jus- 
titiod  that  it  will  quite  easily  be  able  to 
supplant  him  in  the  city,  where  all  the 
conditions  arc   in  its  favor. 

One  positive  advantage  of  the  motor 
wagon  is  that  it  is  faster  than  the  horse 
vehicle  and  will  therefore  admit  of  more 
prompt  deliveries.  Another  undeniable 
advantage  is  that  for  a  given  working  ca- 
pacity it  requires  less  stabling  room  than 
a  horse  and  wagon,  which  is  no  small  item 
in  a  large  city  where  rents  arc  high.  How- 
ever, the  total  cost  of  running  and  main- 
taining the  vehicle  is  the  factor  which 
counts,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  positively 
demonstrated  that  this  cost  can  be  less 
than  when  horses  are  used,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  motor  delivery  wagon  and  mo- 
tor truck  will  proceed  very  rapidly. 

No  particular  effort  has  been  expended 
so  far  toward  producing  a  vehicle  pos- 
•sessing  the  essential  qualities  of  a  deliv- 
ery wagon.  •  The  efforts  of  designers  have 
mostly  been  directed  toward  producing  a 
vehicle  of  high  speed  and  one  that  will 
stand  up  at  a  good  speed — for  a  time. 
Considerable  success  has  been  attained  in 
this  line,  as  the  results  of  recent  contests 
show,  but  the  experience  of  users  and  our 
own  observation  agree  that  all  the  present 
vehicles  are  subject  to  rapid  wear.  One 
designer  brought  out  this  point  very  clear- 
ly during  the  late  endurance  contest,  when 
he  said,  with  reference  to  present  automo- 
biles generally:  "We  now  make  automo- 
biles that  run  nicely  and  reliably  for  some 
time  after  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
users,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  after 
a  year's  use  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wear 
in  all  the  bearings,  and  the  machine  will 
rattle  badly;  the  problem  now  is  to  build 
a  machine  that  will  run  four  or  five  years 
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(leiorc    such    signs    of    wear    become    ap- 
parent." 

The  present  automobiles  undoubtedly 
show  more  rapid  \vr.ir  th^n  practically  all 
other  classes  of  machinery.  The  reason  for 
this  condition  15  3  v«ry  simple  one.  viz.,  that 
all  wearing  surfaces  are  of  scanty  dimen- 
sions, and  that  the  pressures  on  them  are 
ihcrclore  iar  greater  than  are  allowed  in 
ordinary  engineering  practice.  Kor  in- 
st:incr.  if  one  should  apply  the  ordinary 
formula  for  the  working  strength  of 
toothed  steel  gearmg  to  the  transmission 
gears  of  automobiles,  these  gears  would 
seem  much  too  small  fpr  the  power  ratmg 
of  the  motors.  The  case  is  similar  with 
the  bearmgs  of  cranks,  etc.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  all 
wearing  parts  to  secure  the  high  speed  ca- 
pacity for  which  the  public  has  been  clam- 
oring. Witli  a  delivery  wagon,  the  maxi- 
mum speed  of  which  need  noi  exceed  lo 
miles  per  hour,  instead  of  30  miles  per 
hour,  liberal  wearing  surfaces  may  be  pro- 
vided, and  thus  the  most  important  cause 
of  rapid  depreciation  removed.  With  low 
speed  motors  and  lightly  loaded  transmis- 
sions it  should  be  possible  to  construct 
motor  wagons  which  will  require  very  lit- 
tle attention  in  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ordinary  care  required  by  any  piece 
of  machmery.  And  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  horse  will  be  incapable  of 
competing  with  such  a  machine. 

Another  factor  which  will  favorably  in- 
fluence the  practicability  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  is  that  the  present  popu- 
larity oi  the  pleasure  automobile  result*  in 
a  large  body  of  operators  being  trained  in 
the  handling  of  such  vehicles,  and  that  in 
consequence  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  securing  skilled  drivers. 


ooo.oQo  for*  the  maintenance  of  the  "stone 
roads"  in  the  State.  In  reference  to  this 
bill  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  recently 
said  with  regard  to  the  Brownlow  bdl — 
that  it  should  meet  with,  the  hearty  support 
of  the  automobile  interests,  provided  it 
makes  it  impos.sible  for  any  part  of  the 
Stale  to  profit  from  it  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  Roberts  bill  seems  to  close- 
ly resemble  the  ro»d  improvement  laws 
now  in  effect  in  a  number  of  Eastern 
Slates,  except  that  it  provides  only  for  tne 
maintenance  of  existing  stone  roads  and 
not  for  the  building  of  new  ones.  As  the 
system  of  co-operation  between  the  coun- • 
lies  and  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Higbie-Armsirong  law,  and  the  mctltod  of 
application  for  State  aid  similar,  the  Rob- 
erts bill  seems  to  be  an  excellent  measure 
to  insure  the  improvement  of  highways, 
and  10  be  deserving  of  the  support  of  all 
automobilists.     . 


Qood  Rfiads  Lesrislation. 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  a  careful  observer  thai  the  good  roads 
movement  is  progressing  with  leaps  and 
bounds  at  present.  Considerable  headway 
ia  being  made  with  road  building  under 
State  laws  in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  while  bills  providing 
for  nationa*!  co-operation  in  road  building 
arc  now  pending  in  Congress,  Stale  aid  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic roads  is  at  present  being  considered  by 
many  of  the  Slate  legislatures.  On  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  will  be  fotuid  an 
abstract  from  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  by  Senator  Rob- 
erts, providing  lor  an  appropriation  of  $2,- 


Brush  Storagre  Battery    Patent 
Expires. 

One  of  the  most  contested  patents  in  the 
history  of  the  L'nited  States  Patent  Office, 
issued  to  Charles  K.  Brushy  of  Cleveland. 
on  March  3,  1886.  and  relating  lo  storage 
balieries.  expired  yesterday.  This  patent, 
which  broadly  covered  the  construction  of 
pusted  plate  storage  batteries,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  infringement  suits,  and  in- 
junctions have  been  granted  under  it  only 
a  few  montlis  ago.  The  validity  of  the 
patent  was  always  upheld,  and  this  prac- 
tically established  a  monopoly  in  the  pasted 
plate  storage  battery  business. 

The  early  expiralion  of  the  Brush  pat- 
ent has  been  made  the  most  of  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  electric  vehicles  for  some  time, 
particularly  the  manufacturers  of  electric 
busuiess  wagons,  who  expect  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  batteries  after  the 
field  is  thrown  oiwn.  Of  course,  the  pasted 
plate  battery  has  so  far  had  to  compete  with 
Plante  batteries:  but  the  latter  arc  much 
more  expensive  to  manufacture  and  require 
more  special  machinery  for  their  construc- 
tion. The  greater  cost  of  manufacture  is 
at  least  partly  compensated  by  a  longer 
life  of  the  Plante  batterie*;  but  as  the  lat- 
ter weigh  considerably  more  for  a  given 
capacity  than  pasted  plate  batteries  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Plante  type  of  batteries  may  now  adopt  the 
pasted  type.  In  Europe,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  patent  restrictions  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  automobile  t}attcries  with  both 
positive  and  negative  Plants  plates  are 
practically  unknown  ;   the  majority  of  Euro- 


pean automobile  batteries  arc  strictl; 
plate  batteries,  while  not  a  few  ha 
lives  formed  on  the  Plante  princi 
pasted  negatives,  and  a  recent  stori 
tcry  competition  of  the  French  At 
showed  these  to  be  the  most  pract 
marine  work. 

The  expiralion  of  the  patent  als> 
this  country  to  the  importation  of 
vehicles  from  Europe  equipped  "wil 
batteries.  There  is  very  little  chanc 
ever,  for  any  appreciable  amount  < 
ness  in  this  direction.  The  mechani 
of  electric  vehicles  certainly  has  n 
developed  nearly  as  highly  in  Eui 
here,  and  if  automobile  batteries  liai 
been  brought  to  a  much  higher  de 
perfection  than  here  we  have  hi 
learn  of  it.  Considering  the  elcctr 
cic  as  a  whole  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  most  practical  shape  in  this  cou 
IS  attested  by  the  fact  that  Americs 
trie  carriages  are  sold  in  almost 
country  in  Europe.  Electric  velii 
European  construction  are  as  a 
very  clumsy  appearance,  and  inor 
plicated  than  those  of  American  m 

The  expiration  of  the  Brnsh  pate 
not  fait  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  tl 
age  battery  industry,  and  to  lead  to 
tion  of  price  and  improvement  in 
as  a  result  of  increased  compctitior 
electric  automobile  industry  can  onl; 
by  these  developments.  h 
» f 

Racins:  Restricted  in  Fran 

Recent  reports  from  abroad  indies 
racing  will  be  allowed  to  only  a  ve 
itcd  extent  in  France  this  year.     T! 
event  that  was  10  take  place  this 
the   Pioule   race,    had   to   be    declai 
owing    to    the    Government     reiusi 
sanction.     Since  t^e^  two  other  ra 
series  of  races,  those  at  Nice  and  Pat 
been  suppressed  m  a  similar  manne: 
cording  to  latest  advices  the  Paris-1 
race   has   been   authorized  by   the 
Government,  not,  however,  without 
ing  a  number  of  restrictions  in  addi 
those   already    imposed    by   the   law 
races  on  the  public  highways. 

Tlie  prospects  are  that  only  two 
will  be  sanctioned  in  France  this  ye 
Paris-Madrid  and  Circuit  de  V, 
which  Utter  is  organized  with  the 
ance  of  the  Government,  and  for  tt 
pose  of  furthering  the  use  of  ale 
automobile  engines. 

Tn  prohibiting  the  Nice  races 
ernmcnt   was   undoubtedly  influenc 
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.in  extent  by  the  wishes  of  hotel  pro- 

ictors  and  oihcr  residents  of  the  resort. 

le  races  might  have  been  itistrumental  in 

wing  to   Nice   lor   a   lew  days  a  small 

of    sportsmen    who     would     not 

herwtse  have   gone   there,   but  it   is   re- 

iicmbcrcd  that   last  year   all   through   the 

ason  there  was  much  complaint  among 

[he  non-autoniobiling    guests    about    the 

frcklcu   manner   tn    which    the    30   to   40 

lorsc  power  racing  cars  were  commonly 

:ven  00  the  roads,  the  Riviera  practical- 

jwanning  with  these  monsters.    A  scries 

races,  such  as  have  been  held  there  for 

mmiber  of  years,  would  only  encourage 

taking   racmg    cars    there,    while    without 

-these  races   the   same   parties    might    take 

■less  speedy  and  less  noisy  touring  cars. 

The  French  Government  has  evidently 
reached  ihe  conclusion  that  a  "continuous 
show"  01  races  can  do  little  to  help  the 
luiomobik*  industry,  and  that  the  danger 
incwTcd  and  the  general  inconvenience  to 
the  road  using  public  make  these  races  un- 
<le«rablc  from  a  general  public  standpoint. 


Front  Drivinir- 

A  number  of  years  ago.  when  there  was 
TCtno  sign  of  a  standard  being  approached 
tn  wtomobile  construction,  quite  a  number 
oi  vehicles  were  brought  out  in  which  the 
*ront  wheels  acted  at  once  as  steering  and 
driving  wheels  This  arrangement  seemed 
W  be  particularly  in  iavor  with  French  in- 
ventors Some  of  these  designs  comprised 
1  motor  fore  carriage,  often  termed  an  au- 
ttiniobile  horse,  which  for  steering  turned 
•round  a  pivot  on  the  vehicle  body.  ^  In 
whcr  designs  the  axle  spindles  were  made 
Mow.  and  were  pivoted  to  the  front  axle 
on  the  Ackerman  system,  and  ihe  wheels 
^ven  through  short  concentric  shafts, 
naving  a  flexible  driving  connection  with 
*«  driving  shaft  inside  the  hollow  front 
**le,  this  flexible  connection  compensating 
w  the  relative  motion  of  the  front  axle 
Wd  steering  spindles, 

Recently,  since  certain  standards  are 
"*'ig  followed  in  automobile  design,  such 
sharp  deviations  from  current  practice  as  a 
Ifuni  driven  vehicle  other  than  electric 
*Oultl  he  have  become  less  promising  as  a 
fottifticrcial  venture,  and  in  consequence 
"■f  question  of  front  driving  has  been 
("helically  dropped.  It  has  been  taken  up 
*tsin,  however,  by  a  Belgian  engineer, 
*"o  ha%  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
•"^jcct,  entitled  "Driving  and  Steering 
'of«  Carriages — Their  Past  and  Future." 
f  ?oc5  quite  extensively  into  the  subject, 
''"Cribing  every  construction  that  has  so 


far  been  proposed, '  and  pointing  out  its 
merits  and  defects;  and  also  gives  a  resume 
of  the  present  status  of  the  problem  of 
from  driving. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  driv- 
ing by  the  front  wheels  is  that  a  certain 
-'aving  in  power  is  effected.  For  instance, 
when  the  front  wheels  drop  into  a  depres- 
sion in  the  road,  it  requires  considerably 
less  effort  to  get  them  out  if  the  propel- 
ling effort  is  applied  at  their  rim  than  if 
it  is  applied  to  the  rear  wheels.  And 
when  the  rear  wheels  drop  into  this  depres- 
sion, they  are  more  easily  pulled  out  by 
the  from  wheels  (han  the  front  wheels 
would  be  pushed  out  if  the  r<!ar  wheels 
were  the  drivers.  By  placing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  weight  over  the  front 
axle,  sufficient  adhesion  may  be  secured 
for  all  conditions  of  traction,  and  at  the 
same  time  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
steering.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  se- 
cure these  two  very  desirable  features  in 
a  vehicle  in  which  the  rear  wheels  are 
drivers  and  the  front  wheels  stcerers.  as 
with  a  large  proportion  of  weight  on  the 
rear  wheels  the  traction  may  well  be  sufli-* 
cient  for  all  conditions,  but  steering  is  not 
always  perfectly  certain,  especially  if  the 
differential  gear  is  not  entirely  free  acting. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  front 
driving  is  undoubtedly  its  effect  of  reduc- 
ing or  overcoming  skidding,  an  advantage 
which  has  apparently  been  fully  demon- 
strated, and  is  generally  admitted.  Front 
driving  would  also  admit  of  all  the  pans 
of  the  power  mechanism  being  closely 
grouped  together,  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  access  to  any  of  these  parts. 

.\  successful  system  of  front  driving 
must  have  all  the  driving  mechanism  sus- 
pended on  springs,  and  must  provide  a 
flexible  connection  between  the  power 
mt!chanism  and  driving  wheels  which  com- 
pensates all  relative  motion  between  these 
parts,  be  it  due  a  steering  motion  of  the 
front  wheels,  up  and  down  play  of  the  sus- 
pension springs,  or  side  sway  of  these 
springs,  and  must  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mit power  uniformly: 'that  is.  without  pe- 
riodic variations  in  angular  speed,  for  atl 
positions  of  the  wheels  and  all  states  of 
compression  of  the  springs. 

The  commercial  value  of  front  driving 
cannot  well  be  estimated  at  present,  as  it 
will  depend  largely  upon  whether  or  not 
the  trouble  of  skidding  can  be  effectively 
dealt  with  by  other  means.  In  the  intro- 
duction of  a  front  driven  vehicle  precon- 
ceived notions  would  undoubtedly  offer  an 
ohstaclc  to  immediate  success. 


Experiments      with     Non-Freezing 
Liquids — A  New  Solution   Pro- 
posed for  Cylinder  Jackets. 

BV     E.    M.\ULINLXkuUT,   Jk. 

Very  little  accurate  experimentation  has 
been  reported  in  the  automobile  journals 
upon  the  subject  of  a  suitable  non-freezing 
liquid  for  use  in  the  cooling  coils  of  gaso- 
line engines.  The  matter  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  engage  ilic  attention  of 
chemists,  and  so  we  find  little  if  any  in- 
formation in  the  chemical  journals.  The 
most  complete  article  which  has  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  writer  is  one  by  E.  E. 
K.eller,  entitled'  "Non-Freezing  Liquids  for 
Cylinder  Jackets."  Mr.  Keller  shows  that 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  of  1.20  sp. 
gr.  can  be  relied  upon  to  stand  a  teni- 
perature  of  about  15  below  zero,  Fahr.. 
which,  as  he  says,  is  low  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  order  to  determine 
the  corrosive  action  of  this  solution  Mr. 
hCeller  proceeded  as  follows:  Ten  to  15 
grams  of  clippings  of  several  metals  were 
accurately  weighed  before  and  after  im- 
mersing them  in  the  hot  solution  (about 
^12'  Fahr.)  for  periods  of  three  to  nine 
(lays.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
metals  was  very  slight,  except  in  the  case 
of  zinc  and  of  galvanized  iron,  neither  of 
which  is  an  important  metal  for  circulaiing 
systems.  Thus,  steel  lost  0.07  per  cent,  of 
its  weight;  iron,  0.09  per  cent.;  copper, 
0.07  per  cent.,  and  brass  practically  noth- 
ing. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  circulation  system 
of  an  automobile  were  not  very  closely 
>imulaicd  by  the  above  lest,  because  the 
corroding  influence  of  S9lt  solutions,  due 
lo  the  galvanic  action  at  the  junction  of 
two  metals,  is  left  out  of  account.  In  ma- 
chines we  find,  as  a  rule,  contacts  of  cop- 
per and  solder,  and  in  some  contacts  of 
copper  and  iron  in  addition. 

Couples  were,  therefore,  made  by  spring- 
ing together  strips  of  two  metals,  and  the 
Inss  after  submerging  them  in  the  solution 
for  definite  periods  of  time  was  accurately 
determined  by  weighing.  In  this  way  we 
tried  the  corrosive  action  of  an  alkaline 
commercial  calcium  chloride  containing 
about  0.06  per  cent,  of  free  alkali,  figured 
as  calcium  oxide,  of  a  neutral  solution  of 
cdmmercial  calcium  chloride  and  of  an 
alkaline  commercial  calcium  chloride  (con- 
taining, as  before.  0.06  per  cent,  of  free 
.ilkali).  to  which  an  additional  0.06  per 
cent.  01  (luicklime  (calcium  oxide)  had 
been  added.  The  couples  were  made  from 
strips  of  carefully  cleaned  sheet  iron,  sheet 
brass  and  sheet  copper  about  3V2  inches 
long,  one-quarter  inch  wide  and  one-six- 
teenth inch  thick,  and  somewhat  resembled 
elliptical  springs.  In  all  cases  the  couples 
were  completely  submerged  for  ten  days, 
seven  days  at  ordinary  room  temperature 
and  three  days  at  the  boiling  point  of  the 
solution.  The  experimental  work  was  done 
by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Caspari  in  the  Research 
Laboratorv   of    the    Mallinckrodl    Chemical 
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Works  at  St.  Louia.    The  results  are  as  fol 
lows: 

Experiment  I — Couples  immersed  ten  days 
in  a  solution  of  commercial  calcium  chlo- 
ride of  specific  gravity  1.20.  The  com- 
mercial salt  contaiacd  0.06  per  cent.; 
free  alkali  figured  as  calcium  oxide. 
Copper-Iron  Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  5.150  g. ;  weight 
of  iron  after,  5.133  g.;  loss,  .33  per 
cent 
Weight  of  copper  before.  10.425  g. ; 
weight  of  copper  after,  10.429  g. ; 
loss,  .04  per  cent. 
Brass-Iron  Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  473  g. ;  weight 
of   iron  after,  4708  g. ;  loss,  .46  per 
cent. 
Weight    of     brass    before,    14.298    g. ; 
weight  of  brass  after,  14.298  g. ;  loss, 
.00  per  cent. 
Experiment  2 — Couples  immersed  ten  days 
in  a  solution  of  commercial  calcium  chlo- 
ride  of   specific   gravity    1.20.    The   free 
alkali  was  exactly  ncutraliicd  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  a   slight  amount  of  acid,  thus 
forming  a  neutral  solution. 
Copper-Iron  Couple — 

Weight    of    iron    before,    5.098;    loss 

after  corrosion,  0.68  per  cent. 
Weight  of  copper  before.   10.427 ;  loss 
after  corrosion.  0.02  per  cent. 
Brass-Iron  Couple- 
Weight  of  iron  before,  4.671 :  loss  after 

corrosion,  0.80  per  cent. 
Weiglit   of   brass  before,    14.319;   gain 
after  corrosion,  0.15   per  cent. 
Experiment  3 — Couples  immersed  ten  days 
in  a  solution  of  commercial  calcium  chlo- 
ride of  specific  gravity  1.20.    To  the  cal- 
cium  chloride   was   added  as  much   cal- 
cium oxide  as  it  contained  originally.  The 
total     alkali      was     thus     doubled     and 
amounted  to  about  0.12  per  cent.,  figured 
as  calcium  oxide. 

Copper-Iron  Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  4.545 ;  weight  of 

iron  after,  4.531;  loss.  0.31  per  cent; 
Weight  of  copper  before,  9.690;  weight 

of  copper  after,  9.699;  gain,  0.09  per 

cent. 
Brass-Iron  Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  4154;  weight  of 

iron  after,  4.142;  loss,  0.29  per  cent. 
Weight  of  brass  before,  12.021  ;  weight 

of  brass  after.  12.030;  gain.  0.08  per 

cent. 
While  it  IS  not  claimed  that  the  above 
figures  give  any  clue  to  the  actual  loss  by 
corrosion  that  might  be  expected  in  cir- 
culation systems,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  relative  losses  using  the  dif- 
ferent solutions  find  here  a  correct  index. 
The  general  trend  of  the  results,  is  clear, 
and  confirms  the  recommendation  made 
by  several  of  your  subscribers,  that  a  small 
amount  of  lime  should  be  added  to  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  calcium  to  insure  slight 
alkalinity.  From  experiments  i  and  3  it 
appears  that  doubling  the  amount  of  free 
alkali  causes  only  a   slight  diminution   of 


the  corrosion  loss.  Thus  in  Experiment  i 
the  average  of  the  iron  strips  shows  a  loss 
ui  0.40  per  cent,  compared  with  a  loss  ot 
0.30  for  the  average  of  the  iron  strips  in 
l^xperimcnt  3.  The  average  of  tlie  brass 
and  cupper  in  the  first  ca&e  shows  a  loss  of 
about  o.oj,  compared  with  a  gain  of  0.08 
per  cent,  in  the  second  case.  In  none  of 
Lhe  three  experiments  are  the  gains  in  the 
weights  of  the  brass  and  copper  strips 
sufiiciently  above  the  possible  experimental 
errors  to  warrant  drawing  any  conclusion 
other  than  that  an  alkaline  or  neutral  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  exerts  a  cor- 
rosive action  on  completely  submerged 
brass  and  copper  that  is  small  and  for  most 
purposes  negligible.  In  the  case  of  iron 
on  the  other  hand,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Experiment  2,  the  corrosive  action  of  a 
neutral  solution  appears  to  be  considera- 
ble. Thus,  the  iron  strips  lost  about  0.75 
per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  brass  seems 
to  be  considerably  affected,  having  gained 
about  0.15  Pt^r  cent.  Touching  the  point 
of  gain  in  weight  in  the  case  of  brass  and 
copper,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
dilbculiy  of  removing  the  corrosion  with 
out  removing  the  clean  metal  is  consid- 
erable, especially  when  the  total  change 
that  we  endeavor  to  measure  is  scarcely 
0.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  involved. 
Consequently,  since  corrosion  without  re- 
moval increases  the  weight  of  the  metal, 
we  must  regard  increase  of  weight  as  well 
as  decrease  in  weight  as  evidence  of  cor- 
rosion. 

Since,  even  with  alkaline  solutions  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  loss  of  iron  seemed 
rather  large  to  the  writer,  experiments 
were  tried  with  other  salts.  Sodium  car- 
bonate, which  is  added  as  a  rust  pre- 
ventive to  the  boiling  water  in  which  sur- 
geons sterilize  their  instruments,  was 
found  to  be  too  little  soluble  in  water  to 
depress  the  freezing  point  materially.  Po- 
tassium carbonate  gave  better  results,  but 
the  freezing  point  of  a  solution  of  about 
50  g.  in  100  g.  of  water  was  above  2" 
Fahr.  If,  however,  glycerine  is  added,  the 
freezing  point  is  greatly  lowered.  A  solu- 
lion  of  seventy-five  parts  (by  weight)  of 
ordinarj'  carbonate  ot  potassium  (salts  of 
tartar)  in  too  parts  (by  weight)  of  water. 
to  which  fifty  parts  (by  weight)  of  glyce- 
rine has  been  added,  was  found  by  actual 
experiment  to  remain  perfectly  liquid  at 
a  temperature  of  22"*  below  zero,  Fahr..  be- 
yond which  ihc  thermometer  was  not  grad- 
uated. The  freezing  mixture  used  was 
composed  of  snow  and  crystallized  calcium 
chloride  (CaCl,  -f  6  H,0).  The  ordinary 
commercial  calcium  chloride  will  not  an- 
swer, as  it  docs  not  contain  the  full  amount 
of  water  of  crystallization. 

Less  glycerine  would  be  required  for  a 
higher  freezing  point,  but  no  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  glycerine  for  more  moderate  tem- 
peratures. 

This  solution,  having  shown  satisfactory 
non-freezing  properties,  was  now  allowed 
to  act  on  the  metals  in  precisely  the  same 
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way  as  detailed  in  Experiments  i, 

with  the  lollowing  results: 
Experiment    01   couples   immersed 
days    in    glycerine    potassium    c; 
solution: 
Iron-Copper   Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  3.4 

of   iron   alter,   3.4297;   loss,  ( 

cent. 
Weight     01     copper     before, 

weight  of  copper  after,  9.19( 

o.oi   per  cent. 
lorn-Brass  Couple — 

Weight  of  iron  before,  37813; 

of  iron  after,  S-7777'-  loss,  o. 

cent. 
Weight  of  brass  before,  11.3633; 

of  brass  after,  11.36271  loss,  o 

cent. 
It  is  plain  from  the  above  that  th 
sivc  effect  of  the  solution  is  praclic 
the  average  loss  being  in  the  case 
about  one-fifth  of  that  occurring 
most  favorable  experiment  (3)  with 
chloride.  In  the  case  of  brass  and 
neglecting  the  losses  of  o.oi  per  a 
0.005  per  cent.,  as  being  due  to 
mental  variatioji.  we  see  that  neitl 
nor  loss  took  place,  another  marl 
provcment  over  the  cliloridc  ! 
From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  this 
of  potassium  carbonate  and  glycerin 
to  be  permanent  even  under  the  « 
heating  and  cooling  taking  place  i 
mobile  use,  as  the  ingredients  do  n 
on  metals  or  on  each  other.  Based 
results  of  the  above  experiments,  '. 
call  the  attention  of  those  using 
machines  during  the  winter  to  this  i 
believing  that  it  is  a  safe  and  cle 
stitule  for  calcium  chloride,  which 
appears  to  possess  considerable  c 
action  on  iron.  Very  probably  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  gU'cerine  is 
tirel^  new  to  some  of  the  readers 
Horseless  Ace,  and  if  any  have  us 
a  mixture  it  would  be  interesting 
of  the  results.  The  writer  intends 
the  solution  hereafter  on  his  own 
in  place  of  calcium  chloride.  m 
The  carbonate  of  potash  wa^ 
dried  article,  but  contained  about  5  \ 
of  water.  It  should  cost  10  to  25  c 
pound.  Glycerine  may  be  bought  I 
15  ct*nts  to  25  cents  per  pound. 


Compression    in   Qa^oline  Er 

Many   novices   with  gasoline   engi 
aginc  that  the  compression  pressure 
line  engines  rises  in  the  same  propc 
the   volume  decreases,  and  we  wer 
what  surprised  recently  lo  see  this 
finding   the    compression    recommer 
one   of   our   English   contemporarie 
Lussac*s  law,  that  with  a  perfect  g 
sure  and   volume   vary  in    inverse 
tions.    is   often   thought    to   apply   I 
pression  in  gasoline  engines,  but  it  <I 
as    this    law    only   holds    for    then 
compression    or    compresMon     at 
temperature. 

When  air  or  gases  are  compress* 
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^■ftrf  iwo  distinct  causes   for  the   pressure   to 

^15 

Hris^    The  reduciion  of  ihe  volume  of  the 
ga)  oaturally  results  in  a  rise  of  pressure, 
but  it  also  causes  a  healing  of  the  gas,  and 
th€  heat  thus  generated  produces  a  further         *^^ 
increase  in  pressure.     That   is  to  say,   tor  a 
^b^iven  reduction  in  volume  the  rise  in  pres- 
"  sure  will  be  greater  if  the  heal  generated         '*° 
by  the  compression  remains  within  the  gases 
thui  if  s^me  cooling  means  are  employed  to 
Wep  the  compressed   gases   at   a   consiani 
temperature.     That  healing  causes  the  pres- 
j       sure  of  a  gas  to  rise,  if  the  volume  remains      -g 
cwitam.    is    a    phenomenon     familiar    to      °  *^ 
everyone.      The    heat,    of    course,    has    the       £ 
wmc  effect    if   ihe    volume   of    the   gas   is       |. 
dunged  at  the  same  time  that  the  heat  is      ^   ^ 
imparted.                                                                    a 
li  the   compression   pressure   of   the   gas      .g 
vancd  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  volume      §  ^ 
\Fhcn   i    certain   quantity   of   gas    at   atmo-      ^ 
spheric  pressure  was  reduced  to  one-half  its- 
original     volume,     the     absolute     pressure           ™ 
would  be  29.4  pounds  per  square  inch;    if 
reduced   to    one-third    its   original    volume. 
Ihe  pressure    would    be    44*i    pounds    per          *> 
i>Quare  inch,   and   su  on.      Instead   we   find 
that  if  the  volume  is  reduced   to  one-half, 
the  pressure  rises  to  practically  40  pounds           ^ 
^L  ptr  square   inch;     if  reduced   to  one-third, 
'^f  to 69  pounds,  and  if  reduced  to  one-quarter. 
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10  IQ4  pounds  absolute  pressure.                              *^     * ■                                                                                                               h 

L      The  accompanying    diagram    permits    of                  .4            .^           .w            -.a           .aa           .30          .26           .«            M           .»            .2    ^^H 

■' eXiily  finding  the  compression  pressure   for                                                       (Piiton-Di«pUcement  + Com  predion  Space)                                                   ^^H 

^  any  proportion    of    compression    space    to                                                                -r  Compre«(on  Space                                                             ^^m 

««»I  volume   of  piston   displacement   and            Upper  Curve,  Absolute  Compression.      Lower  Curve,  Compression  bv  Gauge.             ■ 

compression     space     employed    in    practice.                                                                                                                                                                                         V 

The  abscissas  represent  this  ratio  of  com*      gauge   pressure    is    less   than    the   absolute     there  was  absolutely  no  leakage  from  the        H 

f       prcj^ion   space  to  piston   displacement   plus      pressure  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,      cylinder  and  no  interchange  of  heat  between         H 

compression  space,  and  the  ordinaies  repre-      14.7  pounds.                                                              the  cylinder   walls  and   the  charge  during         1 

*«nt  pounds   per   square   inch.     The   upper         These  curves  give  the  compression  pres-     the  compression  stroke.    None  of  these  con-         1 

L    cttfvc  gives  the  absolute  compression   pres-      sure  that  would  be  obtained  if  the  cylinder      ditions  is  completely  satisfied,  and  in  prac-         I 

■  wre  and  the  lower  curve  the  gauge  pres-      at  the  end  of  the  suction  stroke  was  filled      tice    the    compression    is    probably    always         H 

B  *"'*•   For  any  given  compression  space  the      with  gases  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  if     slightly  below  that  given  by  the  curves.              fl 

n    Steam   Cars   at  the  Crystal   Palace     boiler.    By  this  means  all  hand  pumping      earlier    at    the    Earl's    Court    exhibition.       H 
I                                    Show                                        '^  ^^^^  '°   ^^  avoided  and   it   is   also   said       Many  of   these  are   made   by   the   Albany         1 

that    the   store   of    water    in    the   accumu-      Manufacturing    Company,    who    make     a         ■ 

By  J.  S.  V.  BiCKFORD.                        later  will   last   for  a   month    if  not   used.      specialty     of     condensers     and     radiators.        1 

(Concluded. 1                                   That  is  to  Say.  it  will  not  all  leak  out  in       which    arc.    of    course,    about    the    same         H 

THE  GARDNER  SERPOLI.ET.                        (hat  time.                                                                  thing,  cxccpt  that  a  radiator  cooling  water         ■ 

There    arc     many     conflicting     opimons                        the  chelmsford   car.                        will     for/^ome   rather   occult   reason,    get         ■ 

iboui  this   car  in   use.     The   attendant   at          jhis   is   one   of  Mr.   Clarkson's   designs      rid   of   nearly   three   times   the   heat   in   a        ■ 

ttie  stand    at    the    Palace    slated    that    he      and  presents  a  first  rate  appearance,  while      given  time  that  it  will  when  used  to  con-        ■ 

•^oold  guarantee  to  ascend  a  hill   of  i   m      the  engine  is  thoroughly  sound  and  any-      dense    steam   under   the    same   conditions.         ■ 

4  whout   hand   pumpmg.   while   another      thing  but  a  toy.     It  is  fitted   with   Joy's      The  most  usual  form  of  the  Albany  con- M 

raitleman  to  whom  1  mentioned  the  mat-      valve   gear  and   has   the   differential    shaft      denser  is  a   series  of  very  much   fiattened^H 
^  ol  hand   pumping  spoke  of  "rowing"      inside  the  same  gear  cast.     On  the  show      tubes   or   double-  plates   A    (Fig.   6),   softi^H 
rottrself   up    hill.      What   the    exact    truth       stand    the    company    had    an    interesting      soldered  into  headers  B  B.  Between  these         V 
|»  15  difficult  to  say.   but  it  would  appear      exhibit  in   the   form   of  one  of  these   en-      rtat  plates  arc  inserted  and  tinned  in  place  jj 
1^1  if  the  makers  statements  are  accurate      gjnes  worked  by  a  water  motor,  and  with      corrugated    plates    C.    making   a   junctiofC^^| 
^oi>»>derable  skill  i«  required  to  gtt  any-      glass  plates  replacing  all  the  cover  plates      with  both  the  water  passages,  which  plates^ 
"J'lB  like  the   best  results  from  the  car.      of  the  engine  case.     This  showed  well  the      serve  a:,  first  rate  heat  dispcrscrs.  Another 
«0«  people  know  that  the  latest  type  of      forced  oil   lubrication,   which   is  a   special      form  of  condenser  made  by  this  company, 
"to  car  >s  fitted  with  a  sort  of  hydraulic      feature   of  this  system,   the   whole   of  the      but  more  used  for  car  radiators  than  for 
r  ««umulator   consisting   of   a   spring   con-      working    parts    being    bathed    in    oil    and      steam   condensers,  is  formed   by   taking  a 
L     'foiled  piston  working  in  a  cylinder.     The      dripping   with   it   all    the    time.     This   car      large    number    of   copper    tubes   4   inches 
■  »iter  from   the   pump  has   access  to  the      was    fully   described   in   a  recent   issue   of      long  and  three-eighths  inch  diameter  and 
m^^T  side  of  this  piston  and  compresses      The  Horseless  Age.                                         swaging    up    both    ends    to    a    hexagon 
!■  ftrsprmg.  thus  filling  the  cylinder.  When                         steam  condensers.                          form.     A  large  number  of  these  tubes  are 
r«ti  required  to  start  from  rest,  the  water         A    considerable    variety    of    condensers      then    placed    touching    one    another,    the 
I     <»  thit   accumulator   is    tnmed    into    the      was  shown  at  the  Palace,  and  a  fortnight      end  view  of  the  whole  being  exactly  like       , 

I 


Fig.  '6.' 

a  honeycomb  Thesr  ends  arc  held  in 
position  and  sweated  together  with  solder. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  this 
construction  allows  a  free  passage  be- 
tween the  tubes  for  tiic  cooling  water.  0( 
course  this  bundle  of  tubes  is  surrounded 
by  a  shell,  which  converts  it  into  a  tank 
on  the  Mercedes  style. 

The  Clarkson  condensers,  of  which  sev- 
eral were  shown  at  the  Chelmsford  stand. 
are  made  by  wrapping  a  long  helix  of 
wire  round  a  copper  tube  and  then  tin- 
ning the  whole.  That  is  to  say.  a  wire  of 
perhaps  20  gauge  is  first  wrapped  round  a 
mandrel  to  form  a  long  helix,  and  then 
this  helix  is  taken  and  its  axis  is  bent  to 
form  another  helix  around  the  tube.  In 
this  way  the  tube  is  completely  covered 
with  wire  loops.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  the  condensing  power  of  this  ar- 
rangement. 

The  Motor  Construction  Company,  of 
Nottingham,  show  a  new  type  of  con- 
denser. It  may  be  remembered  that  some 
time  since  the  writer  described  in  The 
Horseless  Age  that  he  had  tried  a  sort 
of  jet  air  condenser  in  which  a  jet  of 
steam  to  be  condensed  carried  air  mto  a 
Slack  of  perforated  plates,  the  result  be- 
ing a  failure.  In  ihis  company's  con- 
denser the  two  methods  arc  combined. 
The  exhaust  steam  is  delivered  into  a 
header  which  may  be  used  as  a  feed 
heater,  and  from  this  header  a  very  large 
number  of  one-eighth  inch  bore  copper 
tubes  arc  taken,  each  one  of  which  looks 
axially  down  a  three-quarter  inch  tube 
the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  car 
motion  and  its  mouth  pointed  forward,  so 
that  the  draught  of  the  car  assists  the  in- 
duction of  air  into  the  tubes.  In  this  way 
steam  and  air  mixed  enter  the  condenser, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  both  sides  of  the 
tube  are  available  for  condensing.  I 
should  be  mclined  to  doubt  this  statement. 
as  in  the  above  experiment  the  condensa- 
tion was  exactly  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  outer  vessel  covering  the  perforated 
plates  had  been  simply  used  as  a  surface 
condenfer     If  the  two  surfaces  are  availa- 
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blc  (on  account  of  the  entrained  air)  for 
cooling  the  results  ought  to  have  been 
twice  as  good. 

THE    ALBANY     rOKPElX)     COKOCNSER. 

This  consists  of  a  number  of  2i/i  inch 
copper  tubes  surrounded  by  a  case  to  re- 
ceive the  exhaust  steam.  These  large 
tubes  arc  crossed  in  every  direction  by 
what  may  be  described  as  Galloway  tubes, 
through  which  the  steam  circulates,  tlie 
air  surrounding  and  rushing  between 
them  as  the  car  travels. 

FEED   WATER    REGULATORS. 

Of  late  years  the  revival  of  the  steam 
car  has  turned  a  large  amount  of  ingenu- 
ity in  this  direction.  There  are  now  quite 
a  number  of  regulators  on  the  market, 
some  of  which  will  work  quite  well.  Mr. 
Clarkson  is  said  to  be  about  to  fit 
one  to  the  Chelmsford  car,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  of  the  thermostatic  order.  There 
are.  as  far  as  I  know,  four  different  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  regulator  may  be  de- 
signed: (0  the  float:  (2)  the  fact  that 
the  water  in  a  pipe  attached  to  a  boiler 
may  be  cold  while  the  boiler  is  in  use, 
while  a  pipe  containing  boiler  steam  must. 
so  long  as  it»contains  steam,  always  be  at 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  hot; 
(3)  the  fact  that  the  steam  and  water  are 
different  as  to  physical  characteristics,  one 
being  compressible  and  the  other  not.  To 
this  may  be  added  a  fourth  class,  in  which  a 
pump  draws  its  steam  from  water  level 
and  is  arranged  to  work  either  as  a  steam 
engine  or  hydrauhc  engine.  That  is  to 
say,  it  will  continue  to  work  after  its 
steam  pipe  mouth  is  below  water  level. 

At  the  Palace  Show  was  exhibited  one 
feed  regulator  un  the  float  principle,  and 
at  the  Earl's  Conn  Show  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  last  arrangement. 

The  Motor  Construction  Company's 
regulator  is  made  something  aj  follows, 
the  sketch  and  descriptions  being  purely 
diagnimniatic.  as  the  apparatus  I  examined 
could  not  be  properly  opened  up: 

The  vessel  A  (Fig.  7)  is  steam  tight  and 
communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  by  the  pipe  B  and  with  the  desired 
water  level  of  the  boiler  by  the  pipe  C. 
Inside  this  chamber  is  the  small  tank  D. 
of  which  the  top  is  open  and  the  interior 


full  of  water.  The  chamber  D  is  sc 
ed  by  a  series  of  links  by  the  wel 
when  the  chamber  A  is  full  of  wat 
when  the  chamber  A  is  empty  the 
of  D  overcomes  that  of  E,  and  th 
falls,  opening  a  steam  relay  which 
the  feed  overflow  and  thus  fcec 
boiler.  The  action  is  fairly  ol 
When  the  water  in  the  boiler  cove 
mouth  01  the  lube  C  the  chamber 
once  fills  with  water,  which  comes 
lake  the  place  of  the  steam  whic 
previously  there  and  which  is.  of  c 
condensing  all  the  time.  This  water 
the  chamber,  with  the  assistance 
counterweight,  closes  the  relay 
''tops  the  feed. 
The  Fleuss  regulator  at  the 

Show   is    designed    on    another 

altogether.  A  small  vessel  takes  ai  < 
of  water  from  a  chamber  into  whw 
feed  pump  delivers  and  passes  it 
;inother  chamber  in  communication 
the  boiler  at  water  level.  If  that 
her  is  already  full  of  water  it  brinj 
charge  of  water  back  again,  and  ij 
empty  it  leaves  it  there.  The  actua 
struciion  of  the  Fleuss  regulator  w 
clear  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  &. 
plunger  A  is  attached  to  some  part  1 
engine  and  is  kept  moving  backwan 
forward  like  a  pump  plunger  all  the 
At  one  end  is  an  annular  recess,  B. 
plunger  A  works  in  a  case  C  havini 
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Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  7. 


chambers  separated  by  the  partitioi 
through  which  the  plunger  A  works, 
pump  delivers  into  the  chamber  E  an 
water,  if  not  required  to  feed  the  b 
overflows  through  the  relief  va 
shown.  The  chamber  F  is  conne 
the  boiler  at  the  bottom  ther^« 
either  at  the  water  level  or  at  the 
the  steam  space,  tt  does^noi  mat.. 
If,  then,  the  water  level  falls  so  aS 
the  chamber  F  empty,  the  plunge 
backward  with  the  annulus  B  fiiil 
and  on  entering  the  chamber  F  tl, 
is  left  behind  and  the  annulus  g<i 
for  more.  If.  on  the  other  h4_ 
chamber  F  happens  to  be  full  6( 
the  annulus  goes  back  into  the  chai 
E  srill  full  of  water,  and  no  water  is  a 
to  the  boiler.     The  apparatus   wa? 
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I  aiuchct]  to  a  Locomobile  and  was  said  to 

,  work  well  in  practice^ 

Thcyc   were    no    feed   regulators   *liown 

I  operating  on  the  second  principle,  though 
m  (lie  writer's  opinion  it  is  by  far  the 
most  certain;  it   is,  however,   rather  more 

'  difficult  U»  make  a  satisfactor\'  feed  regu- 
lator on  this  principle.  That  is  to  say, 
more  precautions  arc  necessary.  Several 
regulators  of  this  class  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  lately,  but   most   of 

I  ihcm  depend  on  the  expansion  of  a  bar  of 

j  metal.     As    this    expansion    between    the 

[.limits  of  temperature  available  is  not  con- 
siderable, very  accurate  adjustment  is  ncc- 
eswry.  If,  however,  a  chamber  full  of 
wjiier  be  substituted  for  the  metal  rod 
the  conditions   are   quite   changed.     Such 

j  All  apparatus  was  patented  recently  by  the 
writer  in  tlie  United  Stales  and  by  Mr. 
Eden  in  England  almost  simultaneously. 
Tlie  apparatiis  is  constructed  as  follows. 
Jftd  was  tested  for  a  long  tmie  on  a  small 
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■lleville  btiilcr   wtth   very   satisfactory   re 

ts: 

ic  chamber  A   (Fig.  9)  communicates 

the  boiler  at  the  desired  water  level 

1y,  and  is  closed  at  the  top.    lit  thruuKh 

ia   top    parses    the    closed    chamber     B. 

mmunicating   with   the   diaphragm    valve 

the  feed  regulator  (not  sliowii)   by  the 

C.     The    feed   water   in   entering   the 

iler  parses   ihri>iigh   a  jacket   surmund- 

'6  the  chamber  A,  which  jacket  is  omii- 

td  itn  the  >ake  of  cleanie^is.     The  action 


PPe 


depends  on  the  following  principle:  If  a 
hermetically  sealed  vessel  full  of  water  be 
plunged  into  a  boiler  under  any  given 
steam  pressure  containing  saturated  steam 
the  closed  vessel  will  immediately  acquire 
the  same  pressure  as  the  surrounding 
<tcam.  This  is  obvious  if  it  be  considered 
that  steam  at  any  given  pressure  has  al- 
ways the  same  temperature,  and  that  water 
at  any  temperature  above  boiling  point 
must  always  have  the  pressure  of  sat- 
urated steam  of  that  temperature,  as  oth- 
erwise it  wnuld  evaporate.  The  action 
of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  Suppose 
the  water  to  be  low  and  steam  to  be 
raised.  As  soon  as  steam  is  made  it  en- 
ters the  chamber  A  and  warms  tlu*  water 
m  the  vessel  B  to  itb  own  temperature 
and  gives  it  in  consequence  its  own  pres- 
sure. This  pressure  acts  through  a  small 
pipe  C  un  the  diaphragm  valve,  which 
controls  the  feed  and  thereby  closes  the 
feed  overflow  to  the  tank  and  compels 
the  feed  tu  pass  through  the  jacket  sur- 
rounding the  chamber  A  and  enter  the 
i)oiIer.  This  cold  feed  passing  round  the 
chamber  A  condenses  the  steam  in  it, 
which  passes  back  to  the  boiler  through 
the  pipe  D  and  is  replaced  by  more  steam 
immediately  on  the  water  level  in  the 
boiler  covering  the  tube  D;  however,  the 
coridenscd  steam  is  replaced  by  water 
which  is  then  in  a  "dead  end."  and  the 
cool  feed  passing  through  A  the  sur- 
rounding jacket  cools  this  water  down. 
which  in  turn  cools  the  water  in  the  ves- 
sel B.  and  this  relieves  the  pressure  on 
the  diaphragm  and  opens  the  feed  over- 
thjw.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  valve 
o[)en&  about  once  a  minute.  A  pressure 
gauge  connected  with  the  internal  system 
and  placed  on  the  car  dashboard  shows 
that  all  is  working  properly,  for 
the  pressure  should  rise  to  boiler 
pressure  and  fall  again  to  a  com- 
paratively low  point  continuall) 
in  principle  Kdcns  valve  is  the 
same  a^  this,  though  it  differs 
considerably  in  structure. 

rilE    STKAKEJ*    STEAM     TKUCK 
i  KIG.    JOJ  . 

The  steering  nf  this  car  is  on 
the  fifth  wheel  principle,  the  front 
axle  not  being  articulated  on  the 
Ackcnitan   system.      On    the   fifth 


wheel  itself  arc  teeth  of  a  worm  gear  and 
into  these  engages  the  worm,  which  is 
geared  by  reducing  bevel  gearing  to  the 
steering  Iwndli'. 

The  weight,  as  in  the  Thornycroft.  is 
carried  by  a  transverse  spring  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  the  ends  of  this  spring  are  carried 
by  drag  hnks.  The  car  is  propelled  by 
compound  engines,  the  reversing  gear  be- 
ing by  an  ingenious  arrangement  for 
shifting  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft.  The 
reversing  lever  moves  the  sleeves  on  the 
crank  shaft.  To  this  sleeve  is  attached  a 
lug.  On  the  eccentric  is  fixed  another 
lug,  holding  a  bell  crank  lever,  one  end 
of  which  is  attached  to  a  rigid  block  at- 
tached lo  the  crank  shaft  and  the  other 
end  to  the  lug  on  the  eccentric.  It  will 
now  be  seen  that  by  moving  the  sleeve 
along  the  shaft  the  eccentric  will  be 
caused  to  move  transversely,  and  by  ar- 
ranging the  slot  properly  in  which  the 
block  moves  it  is  easy  to  reverse  the  en- 
gine. The  boiler  is  a  water  tube,  and  the 
change  speed  gear  (which  gives  two 
speeds)  is  only  operated  from  the  road 
— with  the  wagon  at  rest.  The  body  is 
conveniently  arranged  well  clear  of  the 
under  frame,  so  that  all  the  gearing  can 
be  readily  reached  for  adjustment, 

■IHOKNyCKOFT.S. 

This  contpany  had'  a  considerable  exhibit 
of  truck'.  be'%ide'>  ga>oline  cars,  but  there 
were  no  exhibits  of  working  parts,  and  the 
general  de.scription  of  the  vehicle  is  al- 
ready well  known :  but  the  following  de- 
tails of  the  running  gear  will  be  of  in- 
terest. The  forecarriage  under  the  boiler 
is  carried  on  one  cross  spring  A  (Fig.  11  ». 
the  ends  of  which  rest  on  the  axle  B.  This 
axle  is  set  lietween  the  horn  plates  C  C, 
allowing  it  free  vertical  play  but  prevent- 


Fig.    it. 

ing  all  lore  and  aft  motion.  The  centre  of 
the  axic  carries  a  couple  of  sliding  blocks 
D  which  wrtrk  between  transverse  horn 
plates  (not  shown),  preventing  the  axle 
from  shifting  sideways,  while  the  spring 
attachment  is  through  a  pin  P,  which  al- 
lows the  front  axle  to  go  "into  winding" 
with  the  back  axle  in  taking  uneven 
ground. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  Thornycroft  steering 
arm  end.  The  steering  is  effected  through 
a  worm  and  sector,  but  the  end  of  the 
Uver  attached  to  the  sector  passes 
through  the  hole  A  in  the  block  B.  In 
this  hole  it  is  free  to  rotate,  while  the 
block  B  is  free  to  turn  about  the  pin  C. 
There  is  nothing  very  original  in  this 
piece  of  mechanism,  but  it  is  strong  and 
very  simple  and  therefore  worthy  of 
notice. 

THE  HYDROLEUM   COIIPANY. 

This  company  have  lately  introduced  a 
burner  for  burning  heavy  crude  oils  (not 
kerosene),  and  shows  a  small  American 
steam  car  fitted  with  their  burner.  There 
is  little  new  about  this  burner  in  princi- 
ple, though  the  makers  claim  consider- 
able merit  for  the  shape  of  the  nozzles. 
The  principle  of  action  is  the  same  as 
nearly  every  spray  burner  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  are  two  concentric  tubes  (Fig 
13).  through  the  central  one  of  which,  A. 
the  oil  is  fed  and  through  the  outer  one 
steam  from  the  boiler,  while  up  the  middle 
of  all  passes  a  regulating  pm  for  the  oil. 
This  burner,  for  small  steam  car  work, 
delivers  its  blast  against  a  brick  set  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  in  a  passage  branch- 
ing from  the  fire  box  (Fig.  14).  It  is 
obvious  that  steam  must   be  raised  before 


Kk.     12. 


the  apparatus  can  be  brought  into  use. 
The  makers  say  that  this  is  done  by  about 
one-half  pint  of  alcohol,  and  this  will  be 
found  not  to  be  impossible-  if  t!w  anmunt 
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of  water  in  the  boilers  of  these  cars  and 
their  comparatively  high  efficiency  at  low 
temperatures  be  considered.  The  oil  is 
supplied  to  the  burner  through  a  float 
feed  box  like  a  carburetor  float,  which 
keeps  the  feed  constant.  The  consump- 
tion of  oil  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  the  gasoline  burner,  but  the  cost 
is  of  course  very  low.  as  these  heavy 
crude  oils  can  be  bought  for  very  little. 
\  petroleum  pilot  light  with  a  wick  is 
kept  burning  in  front  of  the  burner  to  re- 
light it  if  it  is  blown  out. 


Flos.  13  A.\u  14. 

This  company  also  shows  a  small  four 
cylinder  Brotherhood  type  engine  with  all 
the  cylinders  arranged  radially  around  the 
crank  shaft  The  steam  is  admitted  by 
mushroom  valves  and  exhausts  ihfough 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cylinders,  there 
being  no  piston  rings  at  all.  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  adopted  by  quite  a 
number  of  makers  as  their  initial  type, 
but  has  in  all  cases  been  abandoned.  The 
advantages  are  very  slight  over  the  "four 
(or  three)  cylinder  in  line"  arrangement, 
and  the  disadvantage  is  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  single  acting  engine  are  lost 
to  some  extent,  for  though  the  connect- 
ing rods  are  all  in  compression,  the 
crank  is  not  always  thrust  tn  one  direc- 
tion, so  that  while  a  "three  cylinder  in 
line"  engine  can  be  run  at  full  speed 
when  it  has  daylight  showing  below  every 
brass,  the  radial  type  engine  knocks  if 
the  crank  shaft  works  loose.  The  ex- 
haust through  the  cylinder  side  has  also 
been  abandoned  by  everyone  who  has 
tried  it.  as  far  a«   1  «-m  find  out.     Willans 


&  Robinson  used  to  use  it;  Sim 
Bibby  used  it,  and  several  others, 
of  them  have  put  in  exhaust  valve 
The  engine  works  beautifully  wh 
ning  light,  and  on  account  of  tl 
compression  runs  without  a  sou 
when  you  come  to  use  the  engine 
road  the  high  compression  rui 
economy. 

The  valve  ends  of  this  engine 
genious.  To  avoid  the  side  thr 
separable  from  the  action  of  tlie  c; 
valve  stems  do  not  come  to  the 
of  the  valve  stem  case  but  stof 
about  one-quarter  inch  from  the  e 
low  the  valve  fool  there  is  a  three 
inch  bicycle  ball,  and  it  is  this  t 
cam  strikes  to  raise  the  valve 
shows    this    arrangement. 

The   company   also   show   a   wal< 
boiler   for   automobiles    which    is 
work   well.     This    I    can   believe, 
there  are   one   or   two  points   in   i 
struction  which  I  do  not  like.    It  i 
as  follows:     .\  square  ring  A  (Fig 
planed  on  its  edges  and  two  plate 
are   placed   over  it  and   bolted   fire 
gether  all   around,   to   make   a    wal 
joint.      Into   one    of   these    plates   i 
the   ends   of  tube   loops   as   shown 
burner    delivers    its    jet    of    flame 
these    tubes,    which    raise    steam 


1 


and  well.  My  own  somewhat  e.xhi 
experiments  in  this  direction  lead 
expect  that  this  boiler  would  stean 
but  I  should  not  much  care  to  n 
keep  the  joints  of  the  header  tight 
top  of  the  boiler  is  a  steam  drum 


which    the   downcomcr    D    u   taken. 
steam  is  taken  from  the  drum  ih 
perforated  pipe. 

In    additi'^r'    1 1)    the    accessories 
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Fig.  16. 


lucntioned,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  special  mention : 

Bowdcn  wires.— These  consist  of  a  closely 
wound  spiral  or  helix  of  wire  forming  a 
Hcxiblc  tube  inside  which  works  a  small 
Mcd  wire  rope.  The  outer  case  may  be 
twiitcd  into  any  shape  or  round  any  cor- 
ncrj,  and  on  pulling  the  inner  wire  rope 
it  will  render  through  the  case  and  trans- 
rmi  the  power  from  one  end  to  the  other 
The  company  makes  the  fittings  in  two 
ijpcs,  single  and  double  acting.  In  the 
former  the  return  motion  is  obtained  with 
a  spring,  but  in  the  latter  two  distinct 
Bowden*  are  used  in  separate  cases,  and. 
are  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  actu- 
ating handle.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
advocate  the  use  of  these  wires  for  cither 
miin  brakes,  steering  gear,  main  steam 
lever  or  any  of  the  primary  motions  of  the 
car.  but  for  such  things  as  exhaust  valve 
lifting,  opening  pet  cocks,  opening  lubri- 
cators, drain  cocks,  gauge  glass  cocks. 
Irnracr  cocks,  etc.,  they  are  very  useful. 
The  company  docs  not  standardize  much, 
•be  difficulties  being  that  no  two  manufac- 
*ureri  agree  on  the  fittings  they  require. 
At  the  Earl's  Court  Show  there  wa^  a  M. 
M.  C.  car  completely  fitted  out  with  these 
wires  for  operating  gas  valves,  ignition, 
ftc.  and  the  effect  was  very  good  and 
Mmplc. 

TRIER  BROTHERS.    WP.STMI  NSTER. 

This  firm  showed  a  considerable  number 
"'  interesting  details.  One  of  these  was 
w  arrangement  for  motor  bikes  to  prevent 


■3 


slipping  of  belts.  It  consists  of  what  the 
firm  calls  their  Sku  grip  pulley.  The 
principle  consists  in  having  the  rim  of  the 
pulley  in  one  with  one  flange,  while  the 
other  flange  is  separate  and  is  carried  by 
the  boss.  In  this  way  the  two  rims  of  the 
pulley  always  lie  at  an  angle  to  one  an- 
other, the  part  of  the  rims  at  any  moment 
furthest  from  the  other  pulley  being  nearest 
together.  Thus  the  belt  is  always  jammed 
between  the  rims,  and  no  slipping  is  pos- 
sible. Fig.  17  will  make  the  construction 
clear.  The  rim  A  and  flange  B  are  in  one, 
and  are  mounted  on  a  universal  connection 
C.  To  the  other  rim  is  fixed  the  hub.  which 
fits  on  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  this 
flange  also  carries  a  dummy  rim  D  inside 
the  rim.  The  inside  of  the  rim  A  is  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  out- 
side of  the  rim  D.  By  this  means  and  by 
virtue  of  the  universal  joint  the  flanges 
can   take  up  an  angular  position. 

This  firm  also  showed  a  handy  little  lu- 
bricator of  the  Stauffcr  type  (Fig.  18).  The 
screw  A  and  stem  C  terminate  inside  the 
cap  B  in  the  usual  screw  to  which  the 
cap  (full  of  grease)  B  screws.  The  act  of 
screwing  the  cap  B  on  to  the  stem  forces 
the  grease  down  through  the  hollow  shank 
C  to  the  bearing.  On  the  shank  C  arc  twn 
flats  D,  and  over  the  shank  fits  the  collar 
E.  having  two  internal  flats  fitting  the 
flats  on  the  stem  and  preventing  it  from 
rotating.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  collar  E  is  cam  shaped,  fitting 
tho    cam    chapod   under   edge    of   the    screw 


cap  B.  By  this  means  and  by  virtue  of  the 
spring  F,  which  keeps  the  collar  in  contact 
with  the  under  edge  of  the  cap.  the  lubri- 
cator is  prevented  from  coming  undone. 

An  interesting  radiator  gill  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Phillipp  &  Co.  It  must  have  oc- 
curred to  some  engineers  that  it  would  be 
a  very  convenient  method  of  making  a 
radiator  gill  and  fastening  it  to  the  pipe 
if  it  were  only  possible  to  so  bend  a  strip 


Fig.   17. 
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of  metal  so  as  to  form  a  very  deep  screw 
thread  on  the  pipe  similar  to  a  conveyor 
screw.  This  is  not  ordinarily  possible,  on 
accoimt  of  the  impossibility  of  suflicicntly 
compressing  the  inside  edge  of  the  strip 
and  stretching  the  outside.  In  this  radiator 
the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  crimping  the 
inside  edge  of  the  strip. 

American  Vehicles  and  Part*  at 
the  Crystal  Palace   Show. 

The  followmg  \>  a  list  of  exhibitors  at 
the  Co'^tal  Palace  Show  who  exhibited  ve- 
hicles 2ir\A  parts  ol  American  manufacture, 
and  the  manufactures  they  handle: 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester  Pony 
Lubricator;  Durj^ea  Company,  of  Coventry; 
Duryea  carriages:  Joseph  Cockshoot  &  Co.. 
of  Manchester.  Northern  gasoline  car  and 
the  Locke  Regulator  Company's  specialties; 
John  L.  Sardy,  Meteor  steam  car;  Anglo- 
American  Motor  Car  Company,  Oldsmobile, 
Winton.  Baker,  Vehicle  Equipment  electric 
trucks ;  Locomobile  Company  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, locomobiles;  South  British  Trading 
Company,  Twentieth  Century  lamps,  Fisk 
tires.  Forg  burners  and  general  line  of 
American  tools  (by  Bemis  &  Call,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.)  ;  Carlton  R.  Radcliflfe. 
U.  S.  Long  Distance;  Davis.  Allen  &  Co., 
Solar  lamps;  Victoria  Carriage  Company, 
Toledo  steamers :  W.  H.  Wilcox  &  Co.. 
Limited,  of  London.  S.  E.,  American  tools 
and  steam  specialties;  Kitto  Auto  Com- 
pany, Conrad  gasoline  vehicles :  Petrol  Mo- 
tor Power  Company,  Peerless  touring  car 
and  Rambler  runabout ;  Weston  Motor 
Company.  Grout  steamers 
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The  Storage  Battery. 

<ConcIutlrd  > 
GUOL'FIXG  OF    CELLS. 

Battery  cells  may  be  connected  up  in 
ihrec  diflFcrent  ways,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying diagrams.  In  these  diagrams 
the  long  thin  lines  represent  the  positive 
electrodes  and  the  short  thick  lines  the 
negative  electrodes.  The  cell  may  first  be 
connected,  as  showTi  in  Fig.  i,  with  all  the 
positive  electrodes  or  terminals  connected 
together  and  all  the  negative  electrode? 
connected  together.  The  cells  arc  then  said 
Xo  be  connected  in  parallel;  the  voltage  or 
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Figs,   i  and  2. 


electromotive  rorcc  of  the  whole  h.iltery  is 
only  that  of  a  single  cell,  but  the  current 
which  may  safely  be  taken  from  the  bat- 
tery is  equal  10  the  safe  current  for  a  singU 
cell  multiplied  by  the  numt)er  of  cells.  The 
current  tlow  for  discharge  is  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  each 
cell  contributes  its  share  to  the  total  cur- 
rent. 

Another  method  of  connecting  the  cells, 
known  as  series  connection,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  positive  terminal  of  one  ccU 
is  always  connected  to  the  negative  tentii- 
Lnal  of  the  next,  except  as  regards  the  two 
nd  cells  in  the  scries  With  this  form  of 
connection  the  electromotive  force  of  all 
the  cells  is  added,  but  the  same  current 
flows  through  each  of  the  cells,  and  the 
maximum  safe  current  is  therefore  the 
same  as  with  a  single  cell. 

The  third  cimncction.  illu«irnted  in  Fig. 


Fir..  3. 

3,  is  known  as  mixed  connection,  the  cells 
being  grouped  partly  in  series  and  partly 
in  parallel.  The  electromotive  force  of 
such  a  battery  depends  upon  the  number 
of  cells  in  each  series  and  the  safe  current 
strength  upon  the  number  of  parallel  row.s 
of  cells. 

The  cells  of  an  automobile  storage  bat- 
tery are  only  connected  in  series  or  partly 
in  scries  and  partly  in  parallel — never  all 
m  parallel. 

ELECTKK     t^>WKK     MKASLKEM  ENT 

We  have  seen  that  mechanical  power  is 
composed  of  two  factors,  speed  and  fnrcc. 
Electric  power  also  is  composed  of  two 
factors,  electromotive  force  and  current. 
The  power  developed  in  an  electric  circuit 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the 
electromotive  force  in  volts  by  the  current 
in  amperes.  The  unit  of  electrical  power 
is  the  watt,  which  corresponds  to  a  current 
of  I  ampere  at  an  electromotive  force  of  i 
volt.  The  watts  developed  in  a  circuit  arc 
Found  by  multiplying  the  vnlis  by  the  am- 
peres. One  horse  power  is  equal  to  746 
watts.  Another  unit  sometimes  used  for 
rating  electric  machinery  is  the  kilowatt, 
which  is  equal  to  1,000  watts,  or  about  1^6 
horse  power. 

THE    CAPACITY    OF    CELLS. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  capac- 
itj-  of  storage  cells  for  Storing  energ>-. 
some  figures  may  advantageously  be  given. 
Plante  cells  have  a  lower  capacity  than 
Faure  <ir  pasted  plate  ceiU,  but  thty  have 
the  cornpensating  advantage  of  longer  life. 


will  give  about  60  ampere  hours  wh< 
charged  at  a  three  hour  rate.  It  \ 
understood  that  the  capacity  varies 
different  makes  of  this  kind  of  cell,  h 
lijiure  represents  an  average.  If  (5 
pcre  hours  arc  discharged  in  three 
the  current  flow  is,  of  course.  20  ar 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  poi 
cell.  As  the  average  voltage  of  dis 
is  alK)iit  2  vohs.  the  energy  discharged 
cell  is  120  watt  hours.  The  capacity 
lighter  Faure  cells  is  perhaps  double 

It  has  been  found  in  experiment 
electric  vehicles  that  to  propel  a 
weighing  a  ton  over  a  good  level  ro8 
face  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour  ri 
approximately  2  electrical  horse  pow 
propel  such  a  vehicle  at  this  .speed  fo 
hours,  making  a  total  mileage  of  36 
requires  therefore  6  electrical  horse 
hours.  One  horse  power  hour  is  e< 
746  watt  hours,  and  expressed  ir 
hours  the  energy  required  for  a  run 
miles  is  iherefo«*e  6  X  74^  =  4.47 
hours.  We  saw  that  a  cell  weigh 
pounds  delivered  120  watt  hours — i 
watt  ht>nrs  ]>cr  potind.  Hence  a 
battery  capable  of  propelling  a  ton 
36  miles  would  have  to  weigh  4.476  ■ 
746  pounds.  With  the  lighter  ly| 
Faure  batteries  only  one-half  this  '< 
weight  would  be  required. 

The  capacity  and  the  life  of  a  c 
to  a  certain  extent  oppositely  v 
quantities.  That  is  to  say.  with  a 
type  of  cell,  as  the  capacity  is  incrca! 
life  of  the  cell  decreases.  This  v 
easily  undcr.^lood  when  it  is  consider 
the  only  general  method  of  increasi 
capacity  for  unit  weight  is  to  ma 
support  of  lead  as  ftnc  as  possible  • 
crease  the  amount  of  active  material 
also  explains  why  the  majority  of 
vehicles  are  made  to  run  up  to  40  n 
one  charge  only,  although  trips  of  o^ 
miles  are  claimed  to  have  been 
plished  on  a  single  charge.  ^M 

CABF    OF    nATTERIES.        ^| 

Some  notes  may  here  properly  ht 
on  the  care  of  storage  batteries.  T 
tery  should  never  be  allowed  to  dil 
below  a  certain  voltage  per  cell,  tb 
given  by  most  manufacturers  bci 
volts.  If  the  discharge  is  continued 
this  point,   lead  sulphate  is  formed 

ly    ^    Tp    y    ly    1^    ip 
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latCA.  which  greatly  reduces  the  capacity 
t  ihc  cells.     The  batteries   should  always 

recharged  immediately  alter  a  trip,  even 
ti  (4ily  partially  discharged.  The  result  of 
Itttmg  the 'batteries  .stand  in  an  uncharged 
CMiidition  IS  the  same  as  over-discharging 
tbem.  In  charging  batteries  the  positive 
terminal  of  the  line  15  connected  to  the  posi- 
Ijve  battery  terminal  and  the  negative  line 
terminal  to  the  negative  baiitrry  terminal. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  charge  the  batteries 
too  rapidly,  as  this  reduces  the  economy  of 
durging  and  tends  to  deteriorate  the  bat- 
fileries,  When  the  charging  current  is  very 
high  the  electrolyte  will  assume  a  sort  of 
milky  Appearance,  owing  to  a  myriad  uf 
MTull  gas  bubbles  rising  through  it.  This 
satis  formed  from  the  water  by  the  passage 
of  the  current  and  indicaica  that  some  uf 
tht  current  going  into  the  battery  is  wasted. 

When  Ihc  battery  has  become  fully 
I'liargtd  ibi!^  i:>  also  indicated  by  "boiling" 
ui  Ihe  electrolyte  or  by  the  sizzling  sound 
iuompanying  it.  There  is  less  harm  in 
■'itrchargiuK  a  tiaiicry  Than  in  ovcrdis- 
c^ging  it,  the  most  serious  objection  to 
Licrchargmg  being  the  tola!  loss  of  the 
tlcctnciil  energy. 

Thf  cicclriilyte  of  the  cells  must  periodic- 
ifly  be  replenished,  to  make  up  for  what  is 
lost  by  evaporation  and  electrolytic  dccom- 
HtlJon.  Some  manufacturers  supply  the 
idd  fohiiion  already  prepared.  When  it 
rainvl  be  obtained  in  this  manner  chcm- 
lUlly  pure  sulphuric  acid  must  be  obtained 
wd  mixed  with  rainwater  in  the  propor- 
MOoj  -pcciticd  by  the  manufacturer.  In 
imking  »nch  an  acid  solution  the  acid  must 
llwiys  be  poured  (very  carefully)  into  the 
»ilfr.  never  the  water  into  the  acid,  as  it 
vill  iplash  up  and  is  likely  to  splash  into 
tbc  face  of  a  person,  When  the  sulphuric 
»cid  Is  dissolved  in  the  water  the  solution 
hrrt«  ci)nM»lerab]y.  It  sliould  not  be  put 
>nto  the  cells  before  it  has  cooled  off,     The 

''"Uion  is  usually  put  into  the  cell?  by 
Nicjiu  of  .'I  4iph*^m  with  a  rubber  bulb. 

THE     HVUROMETEK. 

A  solution  of  a  certain  prnpuriion  has,  of 
cwrsc.  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and  to  test 
i  biitcry  solution  an  instrument  known  as 
*  Baun»t  hydrometer  is  generally  used.  It 
cunsi^fs  of  a  hollow  sealed  glass  tube 
^righted  at  one  end  and  with  a  scale  in- 
''Tthr<l  on  It  at  tlie  other  end.  This  lube 
^ts  in  the  solution  in  an  upriglu  position 
*'id  'inks  mto  it  more  or  less  according  to 
'i»  daijity  of  the  solution.  The  !>cale  is  so 
^Tanged  that  when  the  instrument  is  placed 
'"  pure  water  the  beginning  of  the  scale, 
■barked  I,  is  even  ^ith  the  surface  of  the 
*WcT  Acid  solution  being  heavier  than 
•Wrr,  the  instrument  sinks  less  deeply 
liti]  II 

Fof  large  automobiles  batteries  of  forty 
*'  Tony- four  cells  are  generally  used. 
*^>*  Ttumbcr  being  preferred  on  account 
"^  the  convenience  in  charging  from  di- 
^  furrcnr  lighting  circuits,  which  gcn- 
*^^j  carry  tie  volts,  and  this  is  just 
*^  the  proper  voltage  for  charging  a 
Mcrif  of  this  number  of  cells.     With  the 


runabout  type  of  vehicles  it  is  found  that 
considerably  more  capacity  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  a  smaller  number  of  cells 
uf  larger  size,  and  ihe  lightest  vehicles  arc 
equipped  with  only  ten  ceils. 

In  charging  the  battery  all  01  the  cells 
are  always  connected  up  in  series,  which 
insures  that  all  of  them  receive  exactly  the 
same  charge.  The  counter  electromotive 
force  of  the  cells  rises  as  the  charging  con- 
tinues,, and  in  case  the  battery  is  charged 
from  constant  potential  circuits  the  cur- 
rent wil)  gradually  decrease  as  llie  charge 
continues,  unless  there  is  a  resistance  in 
circuit,  which  is  gradually  cut  out.  If  the 
battery  is  charged  from  a  shunt  dynamo, 
driven  by  an  explosive  c'ngine  without  gov- 
ernor, the  speed  i»l  the  engine  will  auto- 
matically increase  with  the  counter  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  the  current 
practically  remain  constant. 

The  active  material  ol  the  batteries  (par- 
ticularly the  pasted  plate  batteries)  drops 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  in  ihe  course  of 
time,  and  after  certain  periods  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  material  thus 
shed,  a  process  called  washing  the  battery. 

The  battery  is  usually  put  up  in  two, 
three  or  four  wooden  boxes  or  trays,  pro- 
vided with  binding  posts  for  making  the 
electrical  connections,  hinged  grips  for 
handling,  and  painted  with  an  insulating 
compound  to  reduce  leakage  of  current. 

A.  C.  A.  Matters 

Raymond  M.  Owens,  secretary  of  the 
Oldsmobilc  Company.  J.  E.  Ewing  and 
James  Chisholm.  a  dealer,  all  of  New 
York,  have  been  proposed  for  active 
membership,  and  John  S.  Cox,  president 
of  the  Cheney  .\utomobile  Company, 
Terrc  Haute,  Ind.,  and  John  H.  Lindsay, 
Pittsburg.  Ph..   for  associate  membership. 

The  topic  for  discussion  at  last  night's 
meeting  was  "The  Motor  Vehicle  for 
Commercial  Purposes :  Its  .Advantages 
and  Disadvantages." 


By  th«  overtuniing  of  an  automobile  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  John  Jackson  sustained  a 
coni[KHind  fracture  of  the  skull.  Harry  P. 
Stone  had  his  arm  fractured  and  Jewett 
Dyer  was  severely  cut  about  the  head 


Cayuga  County  has  its  highways  better 
marked  by  sign  posts  than  any  county  in 
New  York  State.  They  had  prison  labor 
to  employ,  and  the  supervisors'  committee 
in  charge  of  the  employment  of  the  prison 
labor  put  them  to  work  painting  and  sten- 
ciling sign  posts  for  the  county.  Each 
supervisor,  in  consultation  with  the  high- 
way commissioner  of  his  town,  put  in  an 
order  against  the  county  for  all  of  Ihe  sigti 
boards  needed  in  his  town,  and  these  were 
made  and  delivered  to  him  and  erected  on 
substantial  cedar  posts  at  each  crossing, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  an  amazingly 
short  time  the  entire  county  was  covered  at 
small  expense  with  a  complete  system  of 
sign  posts. 


Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Moto-Qirl. 

By   Hekself. 

Several  years  ago.  in  the  "good  old  sum- 
mer time,"  my  husband  and  I  caught  the 
automobile  fever.  To  say  we  had  a  bad 
attack  of  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  I 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  he,  so  when  wc 
saw  a  steam  carriage  advertised  for  sale 
cheap,  with  improvetnents  thrown  in.  wc 
naturally  had  a  desire  to  possess  it.  The 
reason  for  selling  given  by  the  owner 
sounded  plausible  and  his  description  of 
the  carriage  ran  like  an  automobile  cata- 
logue, leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  And 
It  would  "stand  without  hitcliing."  So  one 
rainy    Sunday    they   ran    it   over   the    road 

from  A to  W ,  a  distance  of  about 

10  miles.  The  whole  family  went  out. 
looked  her  over  and  tried  to  look  wise — 
and  she  was  ours.  However,  we  were  very 
much  wiser  after  we  liad  had  it  a  few 
weeks.  The  way  wc  lost  parts*  broke 
reaches  and  lost  spokes  out  of  the  wheels, 
would  till  a  book,  to  say  nothing  of  a  com- 
pensating gear,  that  sounded  like  a  lot  oi 
tin  cans,  until  we  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer  and  got  a  new  one.  which  cost  us 


In  fact,  we  ne\cr  went  out  with  the 
"thing"  that  we  didn't  have  a  bill  to  the  re- 
pair man  of  from  $5  to  $T0.  If  any  of  the 
men  who  never  have  any  trouble  would  like 
to  see  those  bills.  I  will  gladly  show  them, 
as  I  am  going  to  have  them  framed  and  put 
in   the  carriage  house   for   future  reference. 

One  evening  we  took  a  short  run  a  few 
miles  from  our  home  and  called  on  some 
friends,  among  them  a  doctor.  Everything 
went  lovely  until  we  started  for  home,  when 
all  at  once  the  packing  blew  off  the  cylin- 
der head  of  our  engine,  making  us  look  as 
if  we  were  taking  a  vapor  bath  instead  of 
an  automobile  ride,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  all  the  snial]  boys  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  got  out  and  walked  while  Mr.  F.  pushed 
the  machine  hack  to  the  doctor's,  who 
said:  "I  know  a  man  up  the  road  who 
has  built  himself  a  gasoline  car  and  is  an 
expert  machinist,  and  I  am  '^ure  he  will 
help  you  *mt." 

Well,  he  came  with  a  lantern  and  some 
tools  in  his  pockets,  and  he  and  Mr.  F. 
worked  for  an  hour  or  more  and  packed 
it  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  then  started  for  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  5  miles,  on  a  country  road,  pitch 
dark.  Oh.  what  a  long  way  it  seemed, 
with  little  clouds  of  steam  blowing  round 
us.  Would  wc  reach  home  in  safety,  or 
would  wc  again  be  held  up  with  only  a  few 
primitive  tools  with  us.  and  only  the  feeble 
light  of  the  side  lamps  to  guide  us 
Weren't    we  thankful   when   we  pulled   tt] 


I 


in  L>ur  uwn  dtivewayl'  it  was  truly 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to  us. 

However.  Mr.  h.  fixed  it  with  some 
packing  he  broughi  home  irom  the  factory. 
and  that  never  troubled  us  aitcrward.  The 
next  evening  this  little  notice  appeared  in 

the  local  paper;  "Chas.   Frank,  of  W , 

had  quite  an  experience  with  a  sick  horse 
near  Dr.  Smith's  drug  store  last  Thursday 
evening.*' 

now     WE    30LIi    IT. 

We  advertised  in  the  Boston  papers,  and 
our  correspondence  all  ai  once  was  some- 
thing startling.  Wc  were  offered  every- 
thing in  exchange,  except  a  coal  mine; 
but  money  we  must  have,  so  when  a  man 
came  along  one  day  and  made  us  a  (air 
offer  we  said:  "Take  it  out  oi  our  sight 
and  never  let  us  behold  it  again."  We 
heard  from  il  again,  however.  A  friend  of 
iturs.  who  is  an  enthusiast,  met  the  old 
gentleman  one  wmier's  day  on  the  New- 
ton boulevard,  where  there  was  some  fine 
sleighing.  He  recognized  it  at  once  as 
our  old  steam  carriage,  so  thought  he 
would  jolly  the  man  a  bit,  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it.  The  man  said  it  was  a 
fine  machine,  the  best  to  be  had.  and  next 
winter  he  was  going  to  put  it  on  runners. 
We  concluded  by  thai  time  he  woiiM  have 
to'  put  it  on  the  shelf. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  wc  in- 
vested again  in  a  gasoline  car;  how  we 
counted  the  weeks  until  it  arrived,  and  how 
in  our  haste  to  sec  how  it  worked  wc 
went  out  while  the  roads  were  soft,  and 
got  stuck  so  deep  in  the  mud  it  took  three 
men  and  a  boy  to  gel  us  out?  The  engine 
refused  to  work  entirely,  considering  It  be- 
neath its  dignity  to  do  anything  but  stand 
still  in  a  case  like  thai. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Is    the    Automobile   Practical    in    a 

Physician's    Business  ? — Two 

Years*  Experience. 

Bv  Dr.  Courtney  L.  Smith. 

Theoretical   knowledge   is   good   in    the 
matter  of  automobiles,  as  in  other  things, 
but  as  an  educator  a  few  chunks  of  prac-' 
lical  experience  arc  worth  all  the  fine  spun 
theories  in  the  world. 

Two  years'  use  of  automobiles  in  my 
business  has  demonstrated  to  me  their 
value  and  utility,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
shown  me  many  of  their  defects.  Having 
used  horses  for  twenty  years  in  making  my 
professional  calls.  I  learned  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  this  style  of  locomotion, 
and  was  therefore  ready  to  look  with  favor 
on  any  form  of  self  propelled  carriage. 
The  steam  rig  first  appealed  to  me  as 
being  the  most  reliable  and  practical,  and 
two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  carriage  of 
this  kind.  A  year's  use.  however,  showed 
so  many  defects  in  the  machine  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  was  discarded.  It  was 
altogether  unreliable,  and  as  an  aid  to 
business  worse  than  useless.  All  the  acci- 
dents common  to  this  style  of  vehicle,  so 
well  explained  in  previous  issues  of  your 
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paper,  iell  lo  my  lot,  and  a  icw  nut  sched- 
uled in  the  list,  and  finding  the  nervous 
strain  too  great  1  was  obliged  to  part  with 
it.  The  few  smooth  going  miles  that  were 
sandwiched  in  between  breakdowns  showed 
what  a  pleasure  such  a  rig  may  become 
some  sweet  day  bye  and  bye. 

But  although  aware  that  since  that  time 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
steam  automobiles,  and  that  many  oi  the 
defects  have  been  eliminated  by  progressive 
builders,  I  still  believe  that  steam  is  not  the 
most  reliable  and  practical  power  for  the 
self  propelled  carriage. 

A  light  runabout  gasoline  vehicle  was 
my  next  venture,  and  fourteen  months'  al- 
most constant  use  has  tied  my  faith  strong- 
ly to  this  form  ot  power.  Troubles  have 
come  to  mc,  as  ihey  will  come  to  every 
owner  at  this  stage  of  the  business.  Most 
of  the  breakages  that  I  have  encountered, 
however,  have  been  slight  and  readily  re- 
paired on  the  road,  and  I  have  a  record  of 
8.000  miles  traveled,  with  one  tow  home, 
and  thai  on  account  of  a  broken  axle, 

COST   OF   RUNNING. 

As  to  the  cost  of  running,  a  record  was 
kept  for  the  Hvm  half  of  this  period  and 
figured  out  as  follows: 

Tires .$36.00 

Batteries    6.00 

Oil  and  gasoline 21.00 

Repairs   50.20 

Storage 2.00 

Interest  on  first  cost,  $675. .  23.66 

Total   $138.86 

Cost  per  month,  $19.83. 

The  past  seven  months  have  averaged 
much  less  than  this,  as  no  extra  tires  have 
been  purchased  and  no  repairs  have  been 
needed,  with  the  exception  of  slight  ones 
made  by  myself.  However,  new  tires, 
painting  and  some  replacing  of  parts  will 
soon  be  necessary  items  of  expense. 

DAILY   EXAUINATIOK. 

Much  of  my  success  in  running  this 
vehicle  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
mechanically  inclined,  and  a  daily  examina- 
tion of  the  machine,  with  numerous  minor 
adjustments  and  repairs,  has  often  pre- 
vented  serious  breakdowns. 

My  car  is  not  built  for  touring,  but  dur- 
ing the  summer  a  friend  and  myself  made 
a  trip  of  400  miles  in  the  same,  making 
fair  time  and  having  no  trouble,  with  the 
exception  of  stripping  the  rawhide  gears 
in  the  transmission.  These  were  replaced 
with  brass,  the  job  being  done  in  an  hour's 
time  by  the  roadside. 

The  trip  was  made  through  Wisconsin, 
where  some  sand  and  many  steep  hills  pre- 
vail, and  although  in  some  places  more 
power  could  have  been  used  to  advantage, 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  gain  w^ould 
greatly  compensate  for  the  added  weight 
necessary  in  a  higher  powered  car, 

STAVL£S   IN    BASEMENT. 

Having  experienced  much  discomfort  in 
working  about  my  machine  in  a  cold  barn 


I  have  had  constructed  durmg  the 
a  room  in  my  house  basement  to  u9 
mg  the  winter.  I  find  no  trouble 
gotiating  the  incline  to  the  grade  1 
and  am  no  longer  worried  about  the 
freezing  in  my  coils  or  jacket,  nor  tn 
with  cold  fingers  while  oiling  up  or 
ing  repairs  The  cost  of  the  chang 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  build 
a  properly  heated  automobile  stable. 

NEEDED    XMl'ROVEMENTS. 

My  ubc  and  study  oi  the  automobil' 
demonstrated  lo  mc  many  defects  W 
hope  to  see  overcome  ai  no  distant 

First,  the  tire  question  is  ever  i 
most,  and  inusi  be  solved  before  th 
with  the  average  depth  oi  pockctbo< 
afford  to  operate  a  machine  day  in  ai 
out,  as  he  would  a  horse  drawn  vchi 

The  lighter  the  rig  the  less  will  t 
troubles,  but  all  are  bound  to  puncta 
casionally. 

Single  tubes  can  be  revulcanized,  b 
without  damaging  the  inner  casing 
rendering  ihcm  porous  and  unreliab,' 

Double  tubes  are  apt  to  rim  cut,  le 
puncture  more  readily  than  the  singU 
need  inflating  often. 

The  wire  wheel,  though  strong  and 
ble,  must  give  place  to  wood  or  tubt] 
it  is  impossblc  to  keep  the  former  i' 
seniable  shape  if  used  on  muddy  ro« 
sloppy  pavements. 

Many  rigs  are  slill  built  without  lu 
space,  which  is  certainly  a  great  def< 
a  doctor's  use. 

Then,  too,  the  box  is  not  easily  reij 
in  spite  of  catalogue  statements  abof 
nuts  and  a  thumbscrew. 

The  bearings  of  the  steering  gea 
altogether  too  small,  and.  not  bein 
instable,  soon  work  loose  and  provt 
annoying,  as  a  positive  quick  acting 
ing  mechanism  is  often  a  necessr 
safety. 

This   fault   seems  universal,  as  faj 
have  examined  different  machines, 
that  is  to  be  used  in  all  weathers,  am 
sloppy  and  dusty  roads,  must  have  t] 
chincry  protected  also. 

At  such  times  I  often  find  the  ima 
my  machine  covered  with  dirt,  nec< 
mg  frequent  extensive  cleaning,  and 
ing  extra  wear  of  parts  from  grit  wi 
into  the  hearings. 

For  winter  use  the  air  cooled  en| 
certainly  far  superior  to  the  water  t 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  light  runabout 
this  description,  with  ample  power,  | 
the  market  in  the  nea»  future. 

Chloride  of  calcium  snlutions  will 
below  the  zero  point,  and  our  Mo 
winters  are  too  severe  to  use  even  t] 
luiion  with  safety.  In  spite  of  its  del 
find  my  machine  a  great  lime  5av« 
would  now  hardly  know  how  to  4 
business  without  it. 

The    perfectly    reliable    moderate 
machine  is  coming  fast,  and  it  will 
happy  day  for  the  bysy  doctor  whca 
rives. 
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M3.00O    niles    with    a    Steam    and 
l.OOO  with    a  Gasoline  Carriage. 

Bv  E.  K.  Ellis.   M.   D. 

One  pleasant  day  in  April.   1900,  after  a 

Bight    ot    uncanny    automobile    dreams,    I 

started  for  a  town.  2H  niilcs  dislant,  to  ride 

^ttcme  in  ihc  steam  carriage  which   I   had 

irilcreJ  Ihc  September  previous. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  factory  I  passed 
j^vcr  my  check  (  a  very  important  function 

I  those  days),  and  went  with  ihe  dcmon- 
iTitor   assigned   me   to   see   my   carnage. 

her  considerable  work  with  the  torch  we 

[01  proper  steam  pressure  and  started  for 

preliminary    spin.      The    carriage    ran 

Ricely.  but   we   soon   iound   wc   could   not 

keep  up  air  pressure  enough  to  make  our 

parncy,  so  at  the  suggestion  oi  the  dem- 

istralor  I  went  home  on  the  train.  Rc- 
nuig  the  next  afternoon  I  found  the  leak 
pendcd  properly,  so  we  started  on  our 
loomey,  arriving  home  in  about  two  and 
oe-half  hours  without  any  mishaps,  ex- 
tcpt  to  frighten   a  few  people.     One  lady 

nuicd  us  by  ordering   her  coachman  to 

»p  while  she  alighted  and  ran  behind  her 

irriagc  and  peered  at  us  from  the  shelter 
Ol  the  rear  wheel. 

TAKING    LESSONS. 

The  next  day  I  began  to  lake  lessons 
Bd  the  barn  to  get  some  severe  buttings, 
lAc  noise  of  which  could  be  heard  a  long 
Iwiy  oflF,  but  fortunate  for  me  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  blasting  on  the  mctropol- 
iUd  water  works,  a  short  distance  away. 
For  a  short  lime  in  my  apprenticeship  our 
wghbor*  saw  our  barn  on  fire  about 
!»enr  lime  we  raised  steam,  but,  in  spite 
i\  my  singed  hair.  I  assured  them  it  was 
I  necessary  in  firing  up  an  automobile. 

AN    EXHIBITION    RACE. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  riding,  pump- 
Ettpair,  soldering  air  tanks,  packing  pis- 
bo*,  etc.,    our   trotting   park   management 

jilfcd  two  other  doctors  and  myself  lo  give 

an    exhibition    race    on    Decoration 

•ty.    Of  ctJUrse  we  gladly  assented  in  our 

now  nothing,  fear  nothing  way."     When 

the  day  of  the  race  came  Dr.   H.  thought 

^r  C.'s  safety  valve  did  not  blow  off  less 
*n  350  pounds  and  Dr.  E.  thought   Dr. 

t'>  automatic  did  not  close  up  until  "Sat- 
ajr  night."  but  wc  were  all  honest  and 
S  no  jockeying.  Dr.  C.  won  the  first  heat 
la  hilt  mile  in  t:o8  and  Dr.  £.  the  next 
*B.  and  the  race  in  1:075'^  and  1:07%, 
^ith.  considering   the   roughness   of   the 

frjclt  ind  the  sharp  turns,  wa.i  doing  well, 
Bd  no  accidents  except  a  muffler  Mown 
Tand  a  few  steam  joints  loosened. 

WILAK    5 POKES. 

About  this  litne  I  began  to  find  out  the 

'vak  points  in  the  carriage,  and  what  was 

^ded  to  make  sure  of  always  reaching 

destination.     Spokes  began   to   break. 

'  it  was   necessary   to   buy   them   by  the 

_tfo»s    After  a  }$  mile  run  I  found  sixteen 

^  fcfokcn  in  one  rear  wheel,  and  they  were 

ft)  near  together  that  in  brushing  with  a 

friend   coming   from   Worcester    the    car- 

^igc    would    sway    considerably    on    the 


curves.  Alter  a  time  1  had  larger  spokes 
put  m,  although  they  continued  lo  break 
occasionally,  which  was  due  to  the  hub 
being  too  short. 

On  making  a  call  out  7  miles  over  a  very 
sandy  road  my  pump  failed  10  give  water 
enough,  so  I  would  be  obliged  to  jack  up 
the  rear  wheels  and  pump,  as  I  had  no 
auxiliary  pump,  and  no  water  columns. 
In  view  of  this  my  next  improvement  was 
a  hand  pump,  and  I  had  the  engine  pump 
bored  out  one-eighih  of  an  inch  larger 
also. 

WATEH     l;LASS     and    CHECK     VALVE. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  my 
doctor  friends  and  myself  would  arise  at 
4  a.  m..  steam  up,  and  by  5  a.  m.  would 
be  on  our  way  to  Boston,  31  miles  away, 
for  an  early  breakfast.  We  often  made  the 
run  in  two  hours,  and  once  in  one  and 
one-haU  hours.  Of  course  that  was  the 
time  nothing  happened.  On  one  trip  I 
broke  my  first  water  glass,  which  was  re- 
placed in  thirty  minutes;  all  the  way  to 
Boston  I  had  a  glass  full  of  water  and  a 
stuck  upper  check  valve,  so  for  safety  I 
pumped  all  the  lime  flooding  my  boiler 
three  times.  While  in  Boston  steani  went 
down,  then  we  were  able  to  release  the 
valve,  which  I  soon  had  removed,  putting 
in  hand  valves  in  connection  with  the  water 
column,  and  also  new  fittings  for  the  water 
glass,  as  they  began  to  break  frequently 
and  did  not  stop  until  I  had  broken  four- 
teen and  discovered  that  the  metallic  glands 
and  rubber  packing,  together  with  improp- 
er alignment,  caused  the  trouble.  Since 
then  I  have  not  broken  over  two  or  three 
a  season. 

SHEARING   OFF   A   PIN    IN   REAR  AXLE, 

All  through  the  summer  wc  were  trou- 
bled with  a  leaky  air  tank,  but  my  man 
knew  how  to  solder.  Then  we  began  to 
break  balls  in  our  main  bearing,  especially 
it  adjusted  too  lighlly.  We  found  the 
cause  to  be  a  crooked  shaft  One  day  I 
had  barely  steam  enough  to  gel  home  from 
an  adjoining  town,  and  as  I  got  into  my 
yard  Ihe  fire  went  out.  After  quite  a  hunt 
we  located  the  trouble  in  the  gauze  which 
had  stopped  up  the  gasoline  pipe  in  the 
boiler.  While  running  down  a  steep  hill  a 
severe  application  of  the  brake  (the  only 
time  I  ever  knew  the  brake  to  do  any 
good  or  harm)  resulted  in  shearing  off  a 
pin  in  the  rear  axle,  so  that  after  a  swift 
trip  to  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  wheel 
and  axle  parted  company  with  the  carriage 
and  took  to  the  fields;  we.  of  course, 
slopped  right  side  up  and  no  harm  done, 
except  a  half  hour's  delay,  and  a  wirr  nail 
mended  the  difficulty  so  we  could  come 
home  all  right.  At  my  first  opportunity  I 
had  the  axles  taper  drilled  for  a  much 
larger  pin. 

A    VACATION     RUN. 

It  was  now  about  lime  for  my  vacation, 
so  I  invited  my  wife  to  accompany  me  on 
an  automobile  trip  lo  Wareham.  Mass.,  and 
vicinity,  a  distance  of  80  miles  over  very 
sandy  roads.  Except  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  waler  every  15  miles,  and  pumping 


air,  we  got  along  nicely  until  when  m  the 
midst  of  some  woods,  8  or  y  miles  from 
our  destination,  we  heard  a  note  of  dis- 
tress from  the  engine,  which  ^uon  became 
so  alarnuiig  as  to  demand  an  examination. 
T  he  bal  Is  had  broken  iu  ihc  connecting 
rod  bearing,  forcing  off  the  dusi  cap,  and 
all  the  balls  were  destroyed  or  lost  but  two. 
VVe  were  a  long  distance  from  a  house,  but 
I  had  come  prepared  tor  such  emergencies, 
so  placing  a  :>tone  "soft  side  up"  by  the 
carriage  for  my  wife  to  sii  on  and  hold  the 
light  wc  renewed  the  balls,  adjusted  the 
cones,  and  were  soon  at  our  destination. 
Aside  from  four  broken  balls  in  tlie  main 
shaft  and  blistered  hands  from  pumping 
air.  we  had  no  further  trouble.  We  car- 
ried an  extra  tire,  but  never  unstrapped  it. 
and  our  mileage  waa  Ooo  at  the  end  of  our 
two  weeks'  vacation. 

WINTER   EXPERIENCE. 

The  last  part  of  the  fall  and  the  early 
pasi  of  the  winter  was  very  mild,  so  by 
winding  the  water  pipes  with  felt  I  used 
the  carriage  uniil  about  January  15.  Sev- 
eral times  the  thermometer  was  at  zero. 
My  steam  gauge*  would  freeze  when  the 
temperature  was  much  below  15",  bui  we 
could  chaw  out  by  attaching  our  steam 
hose  lo  the  blowoff  and  blowing  a  little 
steam  on  the  gauge  and  pipes  leading  to 
it.  This  same  hose  we  used  for  cleaning 
ihe  engine  .ind  chain  whenever  we  blew  off 
the  boiler. 

During  the  past  season  1  had  become 
tired  of  pumping  air  and  replacing  broken 
balls,  so  I  sent  my  carriage  to  the  maker 
and  had  a  heavier  engine,  with  larger  ball 
bearings  and  a  fuel  gasoline  pump  at- 
tached, put  in,  which  solved  the  difficulties 
pertaining  to  hir  pressure  and  ball  bear- 
ings, and  for  the  next  two  seasons  our 
engine  bother  was  reduced  to  replacing 
balls,  cones  and  cup  about  once  in  3,000 
miles,  and  overhauling,  cleaning  and  re- 
newing the  diaphragm  with  the  samf 
frequency. 

THE  REVERSE  LEVER  AGAIN. 

The  following  spring  a  new  man  came 
10  work  for  me.  .After  I  thought  him  pro- 
ficient I  sent  him  on  an  errand  one  day. 
On  rclurnmg.  as  he  came  across  the  side- 
walk his  reverse  lever  slipped  back  loo 
near  the  dead  centre,  lie  coasted  down  the 
driveway,  which  is  quite  steep  and  up  a 
slight  grade,  with  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left, 
into  the  barn.  The  carriage  slopped  with 
the  rear  wheels  not  quite  in  the  barn,  he 
put  on  sieam,  which  threw  his  lever  back 
into  the  reverse,  and  shot  him  out  of  the 
barn  down  a  steep  grade  into  picket  fence. 
30  feet  away.  I  came  from  the  house  just 
then,  his  face  bore  the  expression  of  a 
soldier  "charging  the  enemy  backward." 
The  crash  soon  came.  A  carpenter  could 
nol  have  cul  a  better  gateway  through 
that  fence,  although  the  damage  to  the  car- 
riage was  only  a  broken  body  and  chain, 
with  several  steam  joints  loosened. 

All   through  this  second  season  we  had 
little  trouble,  except  occasionally  a  brok 
nipple  or  loosened  joint  or  pistons  need- 
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ing  packing.  My  orders  lo  my  man  were 
ahvayj  lo  test  ihc  engine  by  raising  the 
wheels  and  pulling  on  sieam  liftore  starl- 
ing out.  and  twice  a  week  lo  place  the 
carnage  over  the  pit  and  inspect  all  parts 
liable  to  become  loosened.  1 1  is  much 
ea&ier  lo  make  repairs  m  your  stable  than 
on  the  road. 

The  luel  pump  was  a  great  improvemcni 
over  the  old  method,  as  there  was  (inly  a 
small  amuunt  of  gasoline  under  pressure, 
so  that  when  making  calls  the  pressure 
would  soon  go  down  to  20  pounds,  and 
steam  rarely  rise  above  200  pounds.  I 
never  had  my  safety  valve  blow  off  but 
twice  in  the  two  seasons  following,  and 
then  it  was  due  to  its  being  worn  out. 

THE  TIRE   QUESTION. 

The  tire  question  after  the  first  season 
was  easily  solved.  I  bought  second  qual- 
ity Ilartfords  at  $8.  Some  would  last  for 
3,000  miles.  U  they  were  punctured  the 
repair  kit  was  used;  if  that  failed  "Dr. 
Norwood's  formula  of  glue  and  molasses** 
was  a  sure  cure.  One  worthless  lire  filled 
with  this  compound  lasted  for  1,300  miles. 
I  would  warn  the  profession  against  wear- 
ing kid  gloves  and  Sunday  clothes  when 
injecting  this  preparation.  They  will  look 
as  though  they  had  wallowed  in  a  mixture 
of  hoi  soft  soap  and  molasses  candy;  also 
any  old  air  pump  won't  do.  You  want  a 
large  pump,  such  as  is  used  for  spraying 
trees. 

7HIKD    SEASON. 

My  third  season  was  devoid  of  interest, 
so  far  as  accidents  and  repairs  go.  Of 
course  there  were  minor  adjustments  and 
repairs  to  be  made  occasionally,  but  we 
became  careless  about  inspecting  the  en- 
gine, :ind  one  of  the  slides  became  loose, 
and  when  nearly  home  from  a  long  trip  it 
dropped  out.  breaking  a  piston  rod.  How- 
ever, the  other  brought  us  home  and  saved 
us  the  humiliation  of  a  tow. 

We  had  now  ridden  about  13.000  miles, 
nn4l  never  yet  had  failed  lo  get  home  on 
our  own  power,  and  were  satisfied  with  our 
steam  carriage.  Still,  for  some  time  I  had 
fell  the  symptoms  of 

A   GASOLINE    TEVER 

coming  on,  but  the  fever  was  slow  In  de- 
veloping, as  there  seemed  for  a  long  time 
to  be  nothing  built,  according  to  my  ideas 
of  what  a  gasoline  carriage  must  be,  for  a 
doctor  to  use  successfully  in  his  practice. 
First,  the  motor  must  be  air  cooled;  sec- 
ond, power  enough  for  hills  and  bad 
roads:  third,  accessibility  of  parts;  fourth, 
medium  weight;  fifth,  luggage  room;  sixth, 
solid  rear  axle,  with  chain  rm  the  outside 
After  looking  about  me  some  I  found  there 
was  only  one  carriage  in  the  United  States 
that  answered  the  above  requirements,  and 
after  visiting  the  factory  I  ordered  one, 
which  was  delivered  to  me  early  in  Sep- 
tember. This  carriage  has  in  addition  a 
folding  front  seat  capable  of  carrying  two 
light  persons,  which  is  very  handy  for  a 
physician,  as  it  is  oflrn  necessary  to  carry 
along  a  nurse  beside<i  hi«  resnUr  attendant 


One  fine  afternoon  the  agent  came 
around  and  we  started  on  a  round  of  calls 
aggregating  20  miles.  After  running  10 
miles  he  invited  me  lo  take  the  helm, 
which  I  did,  rupning  carefully  for  a  mile. 
At  the  first  house  we  passed  out  dashed  a 
big  St.  Bernard  dog  directly  in  front  of  the 
right  wheel.  We  went  over  the  dog,  de- 
scribing a  half  circle  goirg  up  a  bank  and 
down  into  the  road  again,  just  missing  a 
picket  fence.  The  dog  was  not  badly  hurt, 
and  the  carriage  not  at  all.  One  of  my 
doctor  friends  had  some  fun  at  my  ex- 
pense, disguising  his  voice  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  owner  of  the  dog,  which  he 
said  had  died.  He  wanted  $100  damages, 
but  finally  recognizing  his  voice  I  told  him 
that  ii  'he  attended  the  dog  it  was  not 
the  automobile  that  killed  him.** 

The  next  day,  taking  four  people  with 
me,  we  made  a  40  mile  trip,  returning  after 
dark  without  a  mishap. 

NOT  A   SINGLE    ROADSIDE    REPAIR. 

I  have  now  run  this  gasoline  carriage 
t,ooo  miles  and  have  never  made  a  road- 
side repair,  and  once  only  has  the  engine 
refused  to  go.  One  day  it  started  hard 
and  stopped  before  we  reached  the  street. 
Repeated  crankings  failed  to  siari^  it.  and 
it  occurred  to  tne  that  it  might  be  the  spark 
plug,  as  about  a  week  before  a  friend  came 
up  to  look  at  the  carriage,  and  when  we 
attempted  to  show  him  how  easy  it  would 
start,  there  was  no  response.  Then  we 
looked  over  the  wiring,  which  seemed  all 
right;  then  the  contact  pbint>,  and  finally 
my  man  took  out  half  of  the  spark  plug, 
while  I  was  away  a  few  minutes,  and  put 
his  tinger  down  and  felt  of  the  other  wire, 
bending  it  away,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
trouble  with  the  spark  plug.  We  had  de- 
cided it  must  be  Ihc  carburetor.  So  for 
safety  started  to  turn  off  the  gasoline,  but 
found  it  had  not  been  turned  on.  although 
my  man  said  he  had  Utrned  it  on.  The 
above  is  practically  all  the  trouble  I  have 
had  with  this  carriage  in  1,000  miles'  road 
experience. 

A     LIGHT    REPAIR     BILL. 

I  have  never  had  a  bolt  loosen,  have  only 
adjusted  my  skjw  speed  once,  the  high 
speed  twice,  the  chain  twice,  the  crank 
shaft  bearing  twice  and  broke  one  binder 
bolt  in  my  high  speed  chUch  by  putting  on 
"too  much  muscle."  My  repairs  have  cost 
to  date : 

Servicer  of  mechanic  on  spark  plug... $0.38 
Two  binder  bolts  for  high  speed  clutch.  .10 
Telephone  message  for  same 40 

Tola! $0.88 

I  have  had  the  bell  on  the  fan  rip.  which 
five  minutes  repaired,  and  have  another  in 
reserve.  This  carriage  is  fitted  with  Dun- 
lop  double  tube  tires,  which  have  never 
given  any  trouble  so  far.  It  weighs  1,300 
poimds  and  is  equipped  with  two  brakes 
and  side  steering.  1  d<»  not  think  wheel 
slecrini?  is  desirable,  except  on  touring 
carf  or  on  carriages  weighing  over  1,600 
pounds 


THE    CHAIN    QLESTIOJf 
is  important.     On  my  carriage  the 
a  roller — is  on  the  outside  of  the 
such   a   position    that   the   mud   d 
strike  it,  and  it  is  only  a  ten  min 
to  replace  or  repair.     I  know  of 
carriages  whose  chains  are  so  situs 
it  takes  two  men  an  hour  to  rcfl^ 
place   them  if  anytliing  happen^f 
STEAM  VS.  GASOLINE, 

In  conclusion  there  arc  many 
which  make  a  gasoline  carriage  n 
sirable  lor  a  physician  than  sieam. 
sure  there  arc  more  vibration  ar 
noise,  but  there  are  also  greater  sa 
more  economy,  which  is  someihin 
tliought  of  with  the  high  price  G 
line'  at  present,  and  there  arc  pt 
only  about  four  things  to  look 
ii  gasoline  motor — your  eleclricil 
plug,  carburetor  and  contact  point 
in  a  ^team  carriage  you  have  an 
with  about  sixty  parts,  a  boiler,  i\ 
inatics.  a  water  tank,  gauges,  pumi 
berlcss  joints  and  valves,  with  ev 
vcr>'  inaccessible.  1  formerly  beli 
steam,  and  steam  only,  but  now  af 
miles  of  road  experience  with  a 
automobile  I  am  convinced  that  if  I 
make  is  selected  they  are  the  prop 
for  the  busy  physician,  and  will  si 
much  time,  and  are  less  expensive 
road  horses;  in  fact,  no  physician 
equipment  is  complete  without  an 

An  Eight  Hundred  Mile  Tri| 
Light  Gasoline   Ca 

Uv  \\  C.  Gk)k.  M  D.l 
Thf  purchase  of  my  machine  w 
.ifter  a  careful  review  of  the  exj 
appearing  in  The  fioRSELESS  AcE. 
among  owners  of  several  makes  as 
opmions  of  their  own  and  other  n 
and  the  testing  of  and  observing  th( 
types  extant.  I  finally  decided  upoi 
weight  gasoline  machine,  h  is  due 
chine  to  say  it  has  been  a  me* 
great  pleasure  to  its  owner  for  the  j 
months,  has  occasioned  comparativ 
expense  for  maintenance  and  has  ; 
of  .V900  miles,  415  mile*  of  which 
mo*,t  nigged  country  in  Western  '. 
vania,  and  the  rest  made  up  of  in^ 
tours,  on  which  I  was  always 
Iiy  my  wife  and  daughter, 
lours  exceeded  800  miles  m 
another  350  miles,  and  wc  expcrie 
kinds  of  weather  and  its  atten4JH 

I  think  a  description  f)f  one  of  r 
would  iK-st  demonstrate  the  practice 
an  automobile,  for  any  machine  tbi 
pable  of  being  used  for  touring  is  ( 
adapted  to  any  other  services.  Aft 
ing  *«everal  short  tours  of  150  miU 
and  thereby  gaining  confidence,  one 
350  miles  was  made,  with  so  little 
that  it  wa*;  followed  by  one  of  800  n 
description  of  the  latter  follows 

The  tour  referred  to  w.i'i   froi( 
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>iiji«aYa  FalU  and  return,  the  route  north 
[ijj  v'm  Youngstown,  Councaut  Lake, 
DbriiJgc  Springs,  Eric,  Chauiauqua  Lake 
and  BufTalo.  The  return  was  made  along 
^c  Lake  Shore  rtiad  to  Eric,  Ashtabula, 
rren  aiid  Youngstown.  Just  beyond 
mgiiowu,  upon  descending  a  :>teep, 
cky  hill,  the  drain  valve  on  the  motor 
ank  case  was  broken  ofT  by  striking  an 
i6iniciion  in  the  road,  allowing  the  oil 
pnuined  in  the  caac  to  leak  out;  yet.  al- 
luugh  the  remaining  O  miles  between  the 
bint  of  accident  and  Sharon  were  made  im- 
[  llie  most  unfavorable  topographical  con- 
bions,  at  the  rate  of  lo  miles  an  hour,  the 
liy  additional  work  required  was  to  use 
llic  lubricating  pump  uccasionally.  Upon 
raching  Sliaron  it  io  happened  thai  our  ar- 
nvil  ihere  was  upon  a  Sunday  afiemoon, 
vhich,  of  course,  precluded  repairs.  On 
iht  iullowing  day  ihe  crank  case  was  re- 
moved and  the  broken  part  reamed  aqa 
pushed,  and  a  pet  cock  inserted.  In  doing 
bi  work,  m  the  desire  to  expedite  raatlcrs 
( much  as  possible,  the  liming  device  was 
properly  adjusted,  and  all  efforts  to 
tan  th^  motor  were  futile.  After  read- 
Wmg  M.'vcral  tunes,  and  still  being  unable 
I  ttart,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Pittsburg 
ran  expert  to  come  out.  Thirty  minutes 
lilvr  his  arrival  he  had  the  motor  going. 
hi  incident  showed  the  importance  of 
Ihiroughly  understanding  your  machine. 
Alter  leaving  Sharon  all  went  well^  until, 
irhtn  gomg  down  a  hill  into  Meadvillc,  I 
»(  the  chain  with  which  the  motor  is 
untd.  This  is  another  preventable  acci- 
lenl,  and  was  due  lo  ihc  fact  that  on  de- 
Iccniling  long  and  steep  hills  it  is  my  cus- 
10  throw  out  the  clutch,  shut  off  the 
isotme,  pittl  out  the  circuit  plug,  and 
kcreby  save  the  batteries  and  gasoline, 
'ted  cool  the  motor.  1  usually  allow  the 
nuchtnc  lo  coast  if  I  see  the  road  is  clear 
odlhc  machine  controllable  by  the  brake; 
rtore  doing  this,  however.  I  invariably 
St  my  brake  at  Ihe  top  of  each  and  every 
When  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I 
insert  the  circuit  plug,  turn  on  the  gas  and 
, throw  in  the  clutch,  which  allows  the  rao- 
mum  of  the  machine  to  start  the  motor. 
loss  of  the  chain  was  not  discovered 
Dtil  I  had  occasion  to  stop  at  a  store  for 
Mrc^hmenis.  and  in  trying  to  start  the 
Hyior  I  found  the  chain  missing.  A  bicy- 
■  chaui  bemg  unobtainable  at  thai  place, 
he  question  of  how  lo  get  to  a  town 
•here  we  could  procure  one  presented  it- 
^\l  Finally  the  machine  was  pushed  to 
fcc  tj>p  of  a  small  hill,  some  50  feet  dis- 
int.  After  giving  it  a  push  and  jumping 
'  the  motor  was  started  by  the  momen- 
*in  of  the  machine,  and  was  kept  going 
"til  a  bicycle  store  wa.<:  reached.  A  chain 
v  procured  for  50  cents,  and  wc  had  no 
iwc  tn^uble  from  that  source. 
Sixteen  miles  out  of  Erie  the  motor 
N'>pped  suddenly.  Upon  turning  the 
»tilc  handle  I  found  I  could  get  no  com- 
*tfision.  showing  the  trouble  to  be  in  the 
1>lft  or  exhaust  valve.  On  removing  the 
iole!  ralve  It  was  found  to  be  broken.   This 


illustrates  tJie  importance  of  carrying  extra 
valves.  Had  1  had  an  extra  valve  the 
trouble  could  have  been  remedied  in  five 
minutes,,  and  the  machine  would  not  have 
had  to  be  pushed  into  an  orchard  nor  we 
have  been  compelled  to  take  a  street  car  into 
Erie,  where  an  inlet  valve  was  borrowed 
from  an  owner  ot  a  similar  machine.  Re- 
turning lo  the  orchard  wc  replaced  the 
broken  valve  with  the  new  one,  and  tri- 
umphantly reached  Erie  at  the  rate  of  14 
miles  an  hour. 

The  trip  was  continued  from  Erie  over 
very  dusty  roads  to  Lake  Chauiauqua.  I  had 
run  out  of  lubricating  grease,  and,  being 
unable  to  procure  more  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, axle  grease  was  used.  Leaving  Cele- 
ron we  arrived  in  BufTalo  that  night  with- 
out any  more  mishaps,  except  the  difficul- 
ty of  finding  our  way  into  the  cUy  over 
sandy  roads.  After  visiting  the  factory, 
where  we  had  the  machine  looked  over,  re- 
adjusted, etc..  all  of  which  was  courteously 
granted  by  the  maputacturer,  we  left  BufTa- 
lo. covering  150  miles  of  level  road,  which 
was  a  most  delightful  experience  when 
ciimpared  to  trips  over  the  hills  of  our 
home  city.  The  entire  trip  from  Buffalo 
to  Niagara  Falls,  back  to  Buffalo  and 
Erie,  to  .Ashtabula,  to  Wairen.  to  a  point 
between  Warren  and  Nilcs,  was  made 
without  putting  a  wrench  10  any  part  of 
the  machine.  Then  it  was  noticed  that  the 
motor  commenced  to  miss  fire,  and  soon 
stopped.  For  several  minutes  I  was  kept 
guessing  what  could  have  happened  after 
it  had  acted  so  nicely.  The  spark  plug  was 
examined  and  found  all  right;  the  trem- 
bler was  also  looked  after,  and  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  it.  Puzzled  to  know  • 
where  next  to  look,  my  eight  year  old 
daughter  questioned  me  as  to  the  amount 
of  gasoline.  After  investigating  this  point 
I  found  the  gasoline  tank  dry.  The  laugh 
was  on  me.  My  stupid  blunder  was  reme- 
died by  buying  a  quart  of  gasoline  from 
the  occupants  of  one  of  a  dozen  houses 
scattered  along  the  railroad  track.  This 
carried  us  to  Niles.  where  T  filled  the  tank, 
vowing  this  should  not  happen  again. 

Within  3  miles  of  Youngstown,  it  being 
dark,  we  found  the  roads  quite  muddy. 
owing  lo  a  recent  heavy  rainstorm;  the 
machine  skidded  dangerously  near  the  car- 
track,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  caution 
that  we  arrived  safely  at  the  hotel.  The 
distance  covered  this  day  was  108  miles. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  and  the  roads 
^till  muddy  the  start  was  not  made  imtil 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Arriving  at  Economy 
at  7:30  p.  ni.  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and 
the  run  made  into  Pittsburg  after  dark, 
over  the  roughest  and  hilliest  portion  of 
our  trip,  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour. 
This  feal  could  only  be  accomplished  safely 
by  one  knowing  the  road  thoroughly. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
the  trip  was  the  absence  of  frightened 
hctrses  and  frightened  drivers  along  the 
Lake  Shore.  .As  soon  as  wc  struck  inland 
oiir  troubles  with  the  horses  began.  This 
I)rovc';  ih.1t  it  will  only  bo  a  few  year*;  until 


horses  will  become  accu:»tomed  to  automo- 
biles and  motoring  will  become  more  en- 
joyable and  less  dangerous.  In  all  my 
traveLs  I  have  never  yet  caused  a  runaway. 
I  tind  that  I  receive  the  appreciation  and 
llianks  of  drivers  for  stopping  my  motor 
until  they  liavc  driven  past.  I  not  infre- 
quently slop  my  motor,  get  out  and  lead 
horses  by,  especially  if  the  occupants  of  llie 
wagons  or  buggies  are  women  or  children. 

In  all  the  3.900  miles  traveled  I  have  spent 
no  money  on  my  tires,  having  had  but  two 
punctures,  which  were  caused  by  nails  and 
were  easily  repaired  in  half  an  hour.  Never 
having  had  intimated  to  me  that  a  jack  was 
neces-sary.  I,  of  course,  did  not  carry  one. 
However,  I  would  advise  every  motorist  to 
carry  one,  as  the  cost  is  small,  only  $2.  My 
first  puncture  occurred  on  a  boulevard,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  call  two  bicycle  riders  to 
my  aid,  and  while  two  of  ns  lifted  the  ma- 
chine the  other  jacked  it  up  with  rocks. 
Next  morning  1  l>ought  a  jack  and  am  now 
prepared  for  emergencies.  I  expect  my 
tires  10  last  all  of  next  season.  With  the 
exception  of  one  cut,  which  I  shall  have 
vulcanized,  the  tires  arc  still  good.  They 
have  been  pumped  up  only  once  since  I  got 
the  machine. 

Purchasers  of  automobiles  should  bear  in 
mind  t»ne  important  fact,  that  it  n  advis- 
able to  select  a  machine  the  working  parts 
of  which  are  accessible  in  case  of  accidents. 
Matiy  automobiles  give  one  the  impression 
that  the  makers  evidently  never  expect  an 
.iccident ;  but  when  a  machine  breaks  down 
along  a  country  road  one  realizes  what  it 
means  to  have  a  machine  the  works  of 
which  are  not  "gelatable." 


Automobile    Experiences    of    a 
Country    Doctor. 

By  Dr.   M 

Toward  the  end  of  igoi  you  published  an 
article  of  mine  entitled  "Three  Months* 
L^se  of  a  Steam  Carriage,"  by  a  Country 
Doctor.  Well,  the  same  little  carriage 
with  which  this  experience  was  had  contin- 
ued 10  be  used  until  the  snow  came,  when 
difliculties  of  another  sort  were  encoun- 
tered. During  the  first  snowstorm  of  the 
season  I  had  a  hurry  call  to  a  distant  part 
(if  the  town  and  started  very  confidently 
tm  the  trip  with  the  steamer  The  snow 
was  falling  very  fast,  the  sensation  of  rid- 
ing over  a  soft  cushion  was  very  novel,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  trouble 
at  first.  But  when  I  arrived  at  the  top 
of  a  very  high  hill  where  the  north  wind 
had  gotten  in  its  work,  and  the  sleet  began 
to  drive  into  every  crevice  of  the  vehicle, 
things  began  to  look  differently.  The 
depth  of  the  snow  caused  the  engine  to 
work  harder,  and  this  resulted  in  a  greater 
demand  for  steam.  At  this  point  the  cross 
head  pump  failed  to  supply  water  fast 
enough,  and  when  the  auxiliary  pump  was 
called  into  commission  it  was  found  to  be 
frozen.  Fortunately  we  were  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  and  it  required  but  little  eflfort  to 
ctjast  to  the  bottom  and  run  to  a  nearby 
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house.     The  good  landlady  came  to  our 

^relief  with  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
ind  we  soon  had  the  hand  pump  thawed 
out  and  working  nicely. 

But  some  further  exasperating  events 
were  to  follow.  We  encountered  a  num- 
ber of  other  hills,  and  within  lo  rods  of  the 
place  to  be  visited  a  second  freeze  up  oc- 
curred.    By  this  time  the  water  supply  had 

-become  nearly  exhausted.  Well.  I  just  let 
the  machine  stand  right  where  it  was,  sup- 
posing (^lat  I  had  the  fire  lurned  out,  and 
proceeded  to  make  my  call,  which  lasted 
perhaps  twenty  minutes,  When  I  came  out 
what  ilo  you  suppose  had  occurred?  The 
fire  had  been  turned  out,  sure  enough,  but 
a  leak  in  the  burner  had  not.  and  the  little 
Hanie  therefrom  had  not  only  evaporated 
all  the  water  but  had  made  a  sieve  out  of 
the  boiler  as  well.  This  terminated  my  au- 
tomobile experience  for  the  wintej:. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  1902,  the  car- 

'  riage  was  put  into  commission  again,  hav- 
ing had  during  the  winter  months  the  ben- 
efit of  about  $50  worth  ui  repairs.  A  very 
brilliant  idea  had  occurred  to  me  during 
the  lime  my  machine  was  laid  up.  viz.,  to 
have  the  engine  and  chain  encased  in  a 
sheet  iron  cover.  It  looked  beautiful  and  mt't 
the    approval    ol    my    mechanical    friends. 

[  But,  by  the  prayers  of  Mohammed,  it  led 
to  an  experience  which  will  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  memory.  The  first 
few  trips  of  several  miles  only  caused  me 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  having  de- 
vised such  an  indispensable  improvement 
in  automobiles.  About  that  lime  I  in- 
vited my  daughter  to  a  short  ride.  We  had 
proceeded  only  about  a  mile  when  some- 
thing happened.  Investigation  showed  the 
sprockets  to  be  out  of  line  and  the  chain 
in  several  pieces  and  all  of  the  parts  pock- 
eted in  thai  case!  There  were  only  twenty 
bolts  to  remove  to  get  at  them,  and  I  had 
no  block  and  tackle  to  hoist  the  machine 
up  the  side  of  a  iree  to  get  at  the  bolts; 
but  after  forty-five  minutes  of  work  the 
task  was  accomplished  and  we  were  ready 
to  go  home  and  wash  up. 

After  I  had  had  four  experiences  of  this 
kind  and  the  desire  to  try  an  explosive 
molor  had  taken  possession  of  me.  my  lit- 
tle steamer  was  cleaned,  the  loosene.^s 
in  the  joints  taken  up,  then  driven  50  miles 
without  incident  or  accident  and  finally 
sold  and  a  new  gasoline  vehicle  purchased. 
It  was  just  a  year  from  the  day  of  pur- 
chase of  the  steam  carriage  that  my  new 
gasoline  vehicle  arrived.  I  did  not  get  the 
particular  vehicle  that  1  had  always  had 
my  mind  on.  as  there  was  just  about 
$250  too  much  price  on  it;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  multiple  cylinders  would  have 
been  rather  too  much  for  an  amateur  to 
handle  without  any  knowledge  of  the  op- 
eration of  thi<  style  of  vehicle  except  that 
obtained  through  the  columns  of  The 
Horseless  Acs. 

My  motor  adviser  (Mr.  Mills)  and  my- 
self met  the  man  of  whom  the  vehicle  was 
purchased  at  a  place  located  35  miles  from 
mv  home,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  ve- 
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hide  after  having  received  a  few  instruc- 
tions in  the  handling  of  this  particular 
machine.  Mr.  M.  having  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  such  machines  seated  him- 
self behind  the  steering  wheel  and  wc 
moved  oflf  very  slowly.  As  he  became 
more  confident  in  his  control  of  the  ve- 
hicle wc  traveled  at  nearly  4  miles  per 
hour,  and  later  faster.  When  he  had  be- 
come quite  expert  in  the  handlirg  of  the 
levers  I  thought  it  quite  opportune  for  me 
to  change  places  with  him.  The  change 
was  made,  but  I  found  it  rather  ditTtculi 
to  change  from  low  to  high  gear  and  it 
look  me  so  long  to  get  the  gear  shifted 
that  the  motor  laid  down  before  it  was  ac- 
complished. This  gave  Mr.  M.  consider- 
able experience  in  starting  the  motor. 
Finally  I  caught  on  how  to  change  the 
gear  and  then  we  scalloped  along  the  ruad 
in  great  style  for  about  2  miles.  We  were 
very  considerate  of  teams  and  trolley  cars 
and  came  to  a  full  stop  each  time  we  met 
either.  We  made  those  35  miles  in  just 
six  hours. 

The  next  morning  an  account  of  stock 
was  taken.  The  machine  was  an  8  horse 
power  single  cylinder  one,  with  shifting 
gear  transmission,  two  speeds  ahead  and 
one  reverse,  rotary  circulating  pump  and 
a  generous  gasoline  tank,  the  whole  load- 
ed on  a  stout  frame  supported  on  32  inch 
wire  wheels,  shod  with  3  inch  tires. 

The  following  morning  an  attempt  was 
made  to  operate  the  machine  unassisted, 
and  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  its  ec- 
centricities. It  has  been  in  constant  use 
from  July  27,  1902.  to  December  24,  1902. 
The  breaking  of  a  defective  sprocket  on 
the  rear  axle  caused  me  a  delay  of  four 
hours  for  repairs.  There  were  some  in- 
teresting features  connected  with  this  mis- 
hap. I  had  a  young  man  oui  and  was 
doing  some  extraordinary  stunts  in  hill 
climbing,  going  up  some  grades  of  26  per 
cent,  (gradometcr  reading),*  and  was  get- 
ting stalled  a  few  minutes  every  10  rods 
or  so.  but  finally  reached  the  top  without 
the  assistance  of  a  hay  motor  and  eventu- 
ally got  home  from  the  15  mile  trip  in  only 
45  minutes  over  schedule  time.  That  same 
night  1  made  another  trip  of  5  miles,  but 
the  machine  did  not  work  right.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  trouble  was  located— 
two  teeth  were  broken  out  of  the  sprocket 
wheel 

1  have  had  one  punctured  tire,  but  that 
trouble  was  easily  taken  care  of,  as  I  al- 
ways keep  an  extra  tire  on  hand.  Since 
the  cold  weather  arrived  I  have  made  a  25 
per  cent,  glycerine  solution  for  cooling  the 
cylinder  head,  and  during  a  period  of  six 
Hays  when  the  temperature  varied  from  4*" 
to  ift""  below  zero  it  has  never  frozen,  al- 
though the  machine  is  stored  in  an  out 
building  without  any  heat  whatever. 

I  decided  to  try  the  effects  of  snow  on  a 
carriage  of  this  motive  power,  just  to  be 
able  to  reply  to  the  fellow  wc  met  with 
the  cheerful  idiotic  inquiry,  "Where's  your 
auto?'*  I  met  him  on  this  occasion  and  he 
didn't    say    much.      The    machine    went 
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through  from  4  to  20  inches  of  snoc 
well,  but,  of  course,  not  on  the  higl 
Recently  the  exhaust  valve  once  si 
its  seat,  but  this  did  not  cause  any 
delay. 

By  pouring  boiling  water  over  d 
inder  head  before  turning  the  mota 
I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  stan 
cold  weather.     I  do  not  believe  in 
ing.     If  the  engine  does  not  start 
turns  one  may  as  well  look  up  th< 
as  to  sweat  by  keeping  on  turning, 
always  be  found.     My  igniter  med 
has  caused  mc  very  Httle  delay. 

I  was  taken  to  task  for  a  stalen 
my  last  article  with  regard  to  m 
nomical  way  of  storing  gasoline 
friend  of  whom  I  purchase  my  st 
He  condemned  my  method  and  lat 
mc  a  circular  of  a  very  good  ianl( 
for  this  purpose.  I  was  just  int 
enough  to  make  a  lest  of  the  econi 
my  method  with  the  quantity  of  gafl 
had  left  over  when  I  stored  my  n 
away  last  winter.  Twenty  gaUom 
:>calcd  up  in  the  barrel  which  was 
the  storage  cellar,  and  in  the  sprin| 
I  began  to  use  gasoline  again  I  Iots 
the  quantity  lost  amounted  to  on 
pints,  or  less  than  a  quart.  I  shsk 
tinitc  to  use  my  friend's  barrels  aa 
unless  he  shall  have  them  less  wel 
than  at  presenL  I  appreciate  tt 
that  in  an  open  building,  exposed 
sun.  the  results  would  have  been  dii 

My  conclusion  is  that  a  good  g 
carriage  of  any  make  is  a  good 
for   any  country   practitioner   if  he 
large  territory  lo  cover. 

Automobiles  in  Quadelouf 

Consul  L.  H.  Ayme,  of  Guadelou 
der  date  of  January  24,  1903.  wrote  t 
partmcnt  of  State  as  follows:  "A 
automobile  service  has  been  establisl 
iween  this  city  and  the  town  of  Stc 
This  :;ervice  is  the  first  step  towa 
i-ubstitution  throughout  the  colony  a 
mobiles  for  the  archaic  stage  coaches 
were  the  only  mcan%  of  land  in 
The  Ste.  Rose  line  began  running  J 
1.  and  has  proved  a  success.  On  M 
two  new  lines  will  be  established,  ov 
this  city  to  Basse  Tcrrc  and  the  othi 
this  city  to  Le  Moule.  The  autoi 
used  are  of  French  manufacture,  wi 
oline  engines  as  motive  power.  T| 
well  made,  handsome  vehicles,  an^ 
ten  passengers  besides  the  chauffei 
his  assistant.  The  prices  charg 
about  the  same  as  for  the 
coaches." 
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An  ordinance  to  regulate  autoi 
has  been  introduced  in  the  city  cot 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  It  provides 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  vehici 
driven  faster  than  4  miles  per  hou 
in  certain  limits  within  the  city,  p 
a  fine  of  $5  to  $50.  and  prohibits  thei 
tunning  at  a  dangerous  rate  of  spti 
where  in   the  city  or  across  bri<J 
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The  New  Crestmoblle. 

The  automobile  bugg>-  built  by  the  Crest 

anutacturing    Company,    oi    Cambridge, 

lass.,  during  the  last  season  has  become 

well  known  in  the  trade  on  account  of  its 

utuual   appearance,   consisting   essentially 

(Alight  rtinabout,  with  buggy  body,  with 

I  air  cooled  motor  attached  to  the  front 

which     drove     the     rear    live    axle 

hrough    the   intermediary   oi   two   chains, 

his  year  the  Crest  Company,   while   still 

continuing  the  manufacture  of  this   runa- 

6out.  brought   out  two   new  models,   on« 

weighing   600   pounds   and   the    other  800 

pounds.     The  latter  is   said   to   have  par- 

iicularly  met  the  favor  of  the  buying  pub- 

and   the   manufacture   of   the   first  has 

Ken  discontinued.     The  heavier  machine. 

Down  AS   Model   D,  is  the  one  herewith 

Dastrated  and  described. 

The  vehicle   has  a   tubular  steel   frame, 

is  of  the  live  rear  axle  form  of  con- 

ction.  The  motor  is  supported  by  the 
ttch  tubes  in  front,  through  the  interme- 
(bry  of  springs,  and  the  transmission  gear 
I  njpported  by  the  reach  tubes  in  the  rear, 
eing  enclosed  in  a  single  casing  with  the 
fiereniial  gear  on  the  rear  axle.  Ail  the 
nving  parts  are  thus  entirely  independent 
ot  ihe  body.  The  wheel  base  of  the  car- 
ruge  is  72  inches,  and  the  track  is  46 
inches.  Midgley  tubular  steel  artillery 
wheels  are  used.  28  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fitted  with  2]/2  inch  detachable  lires.     The 

iaches    of    the    underframc    fasten    to    a 

oi«  beam   in  front,   which   is  pivoted  at 


Fig.  I. 


the  centre  of  the  front  axle,  forming  a 
fifth  wheel  construction,  and  allowing  the 
road  wheels  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
all  inequalities  of  road  surface. 

The  motor  is  a  single  cylinder,  vertical. 
air  cooled  one,  rated  at  5  brake  horse 
power.  The  cylinder  is  of  3V2  inches  bore, 
the  piston  stroke  154  inches,  and  the  engine 
runs  at  a  normal  speed  of  about  1,500  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  It  weighs,  complete. 
135  pounds,  and  has  a  crank  case  of  10 
inches  diameter,  which  encloses  the  fly- 
wheels. The  air  cooling  tlanges  on  the  cyl- 
inder are  arranged  vertically,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  particularly  advantageous 
for  running  the  engine  free,  as  in  that  case 


the  heat  given  off  by  the  flanges  causes 
currents  of  air  to  rise  vertically,  which 
come  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
radiating  flanges,  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  radiating  effect.  Like  most  high  speed 
engines,  the  Crest  uses  jump  spark  igni- 
tion, and  is  provided  with  a  new  design  of 
metallic  spark  interrupter  and  a  carburetor 
of  the  French  type. 

While  in  the  first  models  of  the  Crest 
Company  a  number  of  chains  were  em- 
ployed in  the  transmission,  this  latest  mod- 
el has  a  chainless  drive.  The  shaft  con- 
necting the  engine  to  the  transmission  gear 
is  provided  with  two  universal  joints,  as 
plainly  shown  in  the  elevation  of  the  car- 


Elevation  op  Crestmobujs  Model  D. 

A.  carDureior   handwhcel;    B,   ignition  lever;  C,  change  gear  lever;  D,  steering  Icvcr;  E.  raoior  startitm    handle;    F,    brake    pedal;    G,    battery;    H. 
gasoline  tank;  I.  carburetor;  },  Katoline  pipe;  K.  motor  suspension  «pring;  L.  transmission  *haft :   M.   clinngc  gt?ar;   N*.  differential  gear  ca^v. 
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riagc  hcrcwicti.  Tlic  change  gear  is  de- 
scribcil  as  based  upon  the  differential 
action  ui  &pur  gears,  and  to  be  without 
planetary  pmiuns.  For  the  high  speed  all 
the  gears  are  U>ckctl  together  by  means  of  a 
mction  cluleh,  and  the  drive  is  then  di- 
rectly from  the  engine  shaft  to  the  rear 
axle,  through  a  set  of  bevel  gears.  The 
luw  speed  and  reverse  are  obtained  by  ap- 
plying fnctlun  bands.  The  gears  and 
clutches  are  entirely  cnclobcd.  and  run  in 
a  bath  of  oil.  and  it  is  claimed  that  all  ad- 
justments can  be  made  from  the  outside  of 
the  gear  case.  The  large  bevel  driving 
gear  is  provided  with  a  long  bearing,  hav- 
ing a  positive  thrust  collar.  A  plate  hav- 
ing a  similar  bearing  is  attached  to  the 
opposite  side  oi  (he  difTercntial  drum,  and 
the  side  thrust  of  the  bevel  gear  drive  is 
thus  fully  provided  for. 

Side  lever  steering  is  nsed,  the  steering 
column  being  placed  at  the  right  side  of 
the  seat.  Above  the  steering  lever  are  lo- 
cated levers  for  adjusting  the  carburetor 
throttle  and  the  ^park  tuner.-  Below  the 
steering  lever  is  arranged  a  lever  for  con- 
trolling the  high  and  low  gear.  The  re- 
Verse  is  operated  by  means  uf  a  pe<lal.  and 
releases  automatically  immediately  upon 
the  loot  being  removed  from  the  pedal. 

A  band  brake  is  located  within  the 
housing  of  the  difTerential  gear,  and  acts 
upon  the  difFercnlial  dnim.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  positive  (or  both  forward  and  reverse 
motions,  and  to  have  a  self  adjusting  de- 
vice for  aulomalically  taking  up  wear.  It 
is  actuated  by  means  of  a  pedal,  provided 
with  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  which  hold  it  in 
place  when  pressure  is  used.  The  pedal  is 
easily  released  by  a  slight  pressure  uf  the 
foot  upon  its  upper  edge. 

The  body  is  quite  long,  and  has  a  roomy 
scat;  it  can  be  provided  with  a  detachable 
tonneau.  and  when  the  lonneau  seat  is  not 
in  use  the  space  tu  the  rear  of  the  main 
scat  is  entirely  available  for  luggage.  Bc- 
iDcath  the  seat  arc  arranged  the  6  gallon 
[gasoline  lank,  the  battery  and  the  induction 
coil,  the  battery  and  coil  being  placed 
across  the  front  of  the  space  below  the 
scat,  where  ihcy  are  most. accessible.  The 
standard  color  of  the  body  is  dark  car- 
mine. 

The  vehicle  is  geared  to  make  a  maxi 
mum  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour,  and  to 
run  at  7  miles  per  hour  on  the  low  gear. 
The  capacity  on  one  supply  of  gasoline  is 
claimed  to  be  loo  miles.  The  chiei  claim 
made  for  the  car  is  its  simplicity,  both  as 
regards  the  machinery  employed  and  the 
manipulation   of  the  operating  devices 


*•  American"  Covered  Spark   Pluy. 

The  American  Cnij  Company,  of  Som- 
erville,  Mas.f..  have  brought  out  a  new 
form  of  their  spark  plug,  especially  adapt- 
ed to  marine  work,  in  which  a  brass  cover 
or  hood  is  attached  to  the  brass  shell  of 
the  plug  and  completely  covers  that  part 
of  the  insulation  which  extends  beyond 
the  shell.    This  hood  is  fitted  with  a  hard 
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rubber  bushing  at  its  upper  end.  through 
which  a  rubber  covered  flexible  wire  is 
carried,  the  rubber  covering  on  the  wire 
making  a  tight  joint  through  the  hard 
rubber.  The  hood  is  secured  to  the  flange 
on  the  top  of  plug  with  a  bayonet  joint. 
This  construction  prevents  moisture  or  oil 
from  bridging  the  insulation  on  the  out- 
side of  plug,  as  is  often  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  plug,  especially  in 
an  open  boat,  where  a  dash  of  water  over 
the  side  is  liable  to  cause  a  short  circuit. 
The  plug  is  supplied  complete  with 
rubber  covered  wire  running  through  the 
hood  already  to  connect  up.  These  plugs 
arc  fitted  with  a  double  insulated  mica 
core  and  are  made  with  one-half  inch  iron 
pipe  thread. 


Two  New  Spark  PlusfS. 

The  two  spark  plugs  illustrated  herewith 
were  exhibited  at  the  recent  Chicago  Show. 
The  plug  shown  in  Fig.  i  is  manufactured 
by  the  Detroit  Motor  Works.  It  com- 
prises two  porcelain  insulators,  one  of  the 
conventional  core  form,  and  the  other  cup 
shaped  and  passing  over  the  outer  end  of 
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Fig.  2. 


the  core.  The  parts  arc  held  together  by  • 
ihe  central  electrode,  which  is  bolt  shaped. 
The  plug  shown  m  Fig.  2  has  a  combi- 
nation porcelain  and  mica  insulation.  It 
is  manufactured  by  the  Clemic-Hirsch 
Company,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.  When  in 
position  on  the  engine  it  has  a  very  stumpy 
appearance,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
broken  by  an  accidental  blow  from  the 
hammer  or  wrench.  The  method  of  con- 
struction is  plain   from  the  sketch. 


nd^ 
I  fll 


Editor  Horseless  Age:  h 

In  1901  I  sent  yoU  a  staietM^ 
tinanciul  results  of  an  eighteen  moni 
cration  or  a  steam  carnage,  wb^ 
published  in  your  journal  un<J 
March  13,  1901.  This  showed  ] 
cost  of  II  cents,  and  a  co&t  pe 
$38.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
another  carriage,  and  give  below  t 
,  for  maintaining  and  operating  it  tro 
lember  14.  1901,  to  February  1.  190 
distance  traveled  was  6,500  miles.  | 
a  little  more,  The  item  for  depreci 
smaller  than  would  ordinarily  be  tl 
This  is  on  account  of  my  having  1 
carriage  practically  rebuilt  this  winti 
ing  put  in  a  new  chainless  engin 
pumps,  a  new  steering  gear,  new  sp 
new  indicator,  a  new  pressure  t^f 
new  burner.  ^| 

No  long  trips  have  been  taken,  ' 
carriage  has  been  under  steam 
every  day  for  a  large  pari  of  U 
During  October  and  November  tU 
ber  of  tires  destroyed  was  very  0 
used  more  during  that  time  than  Ln 
previous  experience.  Tires  arc  3  in 
gle  lubes,  which  of  late  I  have  ! 
paired  by  inserting  inner  tubes, 
pears  to  work  beautifully,  and 
economical. 

Total 

Fuel  , -  $91.6 

Care  and  small  repairs <77*6 

Tires ..,......,,.  90.] 

Sfaup  repairs W-ft 

Depreciation  (estimates) lao. 

Building  inturance 8.0 

Total   $6593 

Cost  per  month  (for  sixteen  and 
months).  $40.    Interest  charges  are 
eluded.  Henry  F.  Br 


A  flystcrlous    Fire. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

A  steam  carriage  was  placed  in 
some  lime  since  at  6  p.  m.  The  1 
supposed  to  have  been  turned  out 
left  entirely  alone.  The  door  was 
There  was  no  fire  or  lantern  in  th 
ing.  At  about  I  a.  m.  there  was 
plosion,  and  upon  investigation  tl: 
line  lank  was  found  to  be  in  fla 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  wo 
tne  your  ideas  as  to  how  this  cot 
occurred.  L.  S.  Tho^ 

[The  only  explanation  that  occu 
is  that  the  fire  was  not  ttirned  01 
haps  the  pilot  light  remained  burni: 
there  was  a  leak  in  the  gasoline 
ing  system,  the  vapors  from  whii 
ignited  by  the  burner  at  the  ttmt 
That  the  explosion  should  have  i 
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^ft  long  after  the  vehicle  was  placed  in  the 

^Pbldinfl.  maj  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 

^fesolinc    vapors    will     only    ignite    when 

mixed  with  air  in  certain  proportions.     If 

ihcrc  had  been  no   flame   in   the   bullditig 

tile  gasoline  could   not  have  taken  firo. — 


An  Incorrect  Quotation. 

New  York,  February  ^7. 
UoR^ELEss  Age: 
My  attention   is   drawn   to   a   statement 
i#hich  I  am  alleged  to  have  made,  on  page 
J06  of  The  Horseless  Age  of  February 

P.    There  1  am  quoted  to  have  estimated 
2$  to  be  a  fair  avexage  cost  of  each  of 
y  trucks  per  month." 
The  statement   is   fortunately   so   absurd 
itui  1  need  hardly  contradict  it.  yet  I  beg 
Llc^ve  to  afltrm  that  it  originated  with  your 
|ieporter. 

You  also  quote  me  as  advocating  a  truck 

Iwhich  could  be  loaded  at  the  side  from  the 

leorb.     Also   in   this  connection   I    beg   to 

[tommcnl  that  1  expressly  stated  that  this 

I  could  hardly   be   done    in   every   case.     I 

iimply  stated  that  in   a  great  many  cases 

itie  backing  of  trucks  is  simply  done  with- 

tmt  real  necessity.     With  a  longer  wheel 

Uie  oi  an  automobile  and  the  greater  un- 

"bstructcd    space    between    the  ,  wheels    I 

MicYc  that  it  should  be  possible  to  load 

intotnobile  trucks  from  the  side  and  at  the 

ASTHUR  HERSCHMANtf,  M.  E. 


The  Locomobile  Touring  Car — Cor- 
rections. 

New  York,  February  27. 
Edttot  Horseless  Age: 

We  have  been  reading  over  the  interest- 
ing description  of  our  new  gasoline  tour- 
ing cars  in  your  issues  of  the  l8th  and 
^ih.  However,  wc  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tmtion  to  certain  matters. 

From  your  description  it  would  seem 
'hJi  the  special  lug  which  is  cast  on  the 
*«fctrfihe  cylinder  is  for  the  purpose  of 
tooftfning  the  exhaust  valve  in  case  it 
•hould  become  stuck  to  its  seat  or  the 
■lem  of  the  valve  in  the  guide.s.  The 
[>rincTpa1  reason  for  using  thi<;  lug  is  to 
>nakf  the  operation  of  removing  the  cx- 
taittt  valves  the  matter  of  a  few  seconds 
<*flly  This  has  always  been  a  cause  of 
*nnoyance  with  gasoline  engines.  With 
"Ut  car  is  furnished  a  small  tool  which 
oakr%  it  possible  to  loosen  the  exhaust 
^■«lvc  (pring  and  push  the  exhaust  valve 
i*J"»ir(|5  and  out  of  the  same  cavity  in 
►hifh  is  placed  the  inlet  valve. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
*^  ha*  for  some  reason  been  omitted. 
^^»  IS  the  connection  between  the  supply 
'>f  "il  to  the  crank  pits  and  the  spark 
*witch  When  this  (the  spark  switch)  is 
Ihrown  on  the  lubricator  valve  is  opened 
xKomniically.  and  when  the  spark  switch 
»» dosed  the  supply  is  cut  oflf.    Thus  the 
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engine  is  only  being  oiled  when  it  is  run- 
ning. 

Before  the  motor  is  started  the  spark 
is  retarded  by  dropping  down  a  ratchet 
lever  on  the  dashboard.  This  connects 
with  the  brushes  of  the  sparking  device 
and  times  the  spark  so  that  when  the 
switch  is  thrown  in  the  motor  will  start, 
providing,  of  course,  it  is  warm  and  has 
been  running  recently.  It  may  interest 
the  readers  of  The  Horsei-ESS  Age  to 
know  that  one  of  our  cars  has  been  start- 
ed after  it  had  been  standing  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  motor  is  running  the 
lever  is  kicked  up  with  the  foot,  so  that 
the  spark  is  advanced,  taking  place  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke.  After  this  time  the 
governor  controls  the  position  of  the 
spark  as  well  as  acting  on  the  throttle. 
J.  A.  Kingman. 


Senator  Flood's  Automobile  Sleif  h. 

The  photograph  herewith  represents  an 
automobile  provided  with  runners,  belong- 
ing to  Senator  J.  K.  Flood,  of  Hart,  Mich. 
The  machine  is  described  as  follows : 
"The  machine  rests  on  two  runners  in 
front  and  is  steered  by  the  front  runners, 
just  the  same  as  by  the  front  wheels  on 
the  automobile.  The  rear  runners  are  on 
an  axle  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
body  of  the  machine.  It  is  propelled  by 
two  automobile  wheels  on  an  axle  below 
Ihe  runner  axle.  Carriage  springs  are 
fastened  to  the  runner  axle  at  the  top  and 
to  the  wheel  axle  at  the  bottom  and  are 
of  sufficient  tension  so  that  the  rear 
weight  of  the  machine  is  carried  on  the 
wheels,  which  gives  sufficient  traction  to 
propel  the  machine,  which,  with  the  ^d- 
tional  weight  of  the  passengers,  com- 
presses the  springs,  causing  the  runners 
In  rest  solidly  on  the  snow.  Therefore, 
owiiiR  to  the  springs,  the  wheels  take  up 
all   the  unevenncss  of  the  road,  and  may 


be  6  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
runner  with  ample  traction.  The  rubber 
tires,  partly  inflated,  adhere  finely  to  snow 
or  ice  roads,  and  it  does  not  require  50 
per  cent  of  the  power  to  propel  the  ma- 
chine on  ninners  that  it  does  on  wheels 
on  ordinary  roads.  The  front  runners 
make  a  good  track  for  the  rear  wheels, 
and  the  rear  runners  are  dose  to  wheels 
on  the  inside.  The  brake  acts  just  the 
same  on  the  wheel  axle  as  it  does  on  the 
automobile. 

'*Much  of  the  trouble  in  making  the 
changes  From  wheels  to  runners  is  from 
the  fact  that  the  running  gear  has  to  be 
narrowed  from  10  to  12  inches  to  be  suita- 
ble for  sleigh  tracks  on  country  roads." 


**  Steam   Power  for  Automobiles." 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  de- 
livered at  the  Automobile  Club  of  Ameri- 
ca on  Tuesday  evening,  February  24,  by 
Prof  John  E.  Sweet,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Sweet  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  Stanley  automobile  engine  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  first  brought  out,  and 
had  at  once  become  interested.  It  had 
been  his  impression  that  in  the  engine 
mentioned  too  much  effort  had  been  made 
to  peel  down  the  weight,  that  it  was  not 
correct  to  expose  the  working  parts  of 
an  engine  to  the  dust  and  grid  of  the  road, 
and  that  something  should  be  done  to  ob- 
tain as  complete  a  balance  of  the  moving 
parts  as  possible.  He  had  been  urged  by 
a  number  of  capitalists  to  get  out  a  de- 
sign of  automobile  engine  on  the  lines  he 
thi.ught  most  suitable.  This  he  had  done, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  tell  his  audience 
in  what  respects  his  machine  had  been 
successful  and  wherein  it  had  failed. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  as  two  cylinders 
were  required  in  any  case,  the  engine 
niight  as  well  be  made  compound,  which 
would  lead  to  a  considerably  higher  steam 
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economy.  With  stationary  engines*  he 
tliought,  ihc  advantage  of  compounding 
dill  not  compensate  the  attendant  di^ad 
vantages  in  sizes  below  lOO  horse  power, 
but  he  saw  no  reason  if  two  cylinders  had 
lu  be  used  anyhow  why  one  should  not 
be  made  a  high  pressure  and  the  other  a 
low  pressure. 

To  obtain  compleic  balance  with  a  two 
cylinder    engine,    ihe    cylinders    of    which 
must   necessarily   be   set   at   quarters,    was 
impossible,  but  a  lair  balance  could  be  ob- 
tained   by    placing    the    two    cylinders    at 
right  angles  to  each  other.     This  arrange- 
ment had  been  adopted  »n  his  engme,  the 
high     pressure    cylinder    being     arranged 
horizontally  and  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
vertically.      The    valves   employed   in    this 
engine    were    described    as    piston    valves, 
with  plain  surfaces,  the  same  type  of  valve 
having  been  in  use  on  stationary  engines 
of  his  design  for  about  twenly'thrce  years. 
All    the    working   parts   oi    the  machine 
were  enclosed  and  ran  in   a  bath   of  oil, 
and   the  cast  iron  case  made  a  very  sub- 
>iantial    frame.      Special    effort    had    been 
made  to  avoid  all  possibility  ol  parts  com- 
ing loose.     No  stuDihg  boxes   were   used 
on  the  piston  rods,  the  rods  being  made  a 
ground  tit  in  the  cyliiider  heads.     The  pis- 
ton rods  and  crosshtads  were  made   in  a 
single  piece,  and  the  connection  rod  also 
was  made  in  a  single  piece;  that  is,  with- 
out bearing  caps.    A  large  number  of  holes 
were    drilled    in    all    parts    in    the    crank 
chamber   rei|uiring   lubrication,   which   in- 
sured that  ihcy  received  plenty  oi  oil. 

The  proposition  now  was  how  to  re- 
verse this  engine.  The  eccentrics  had  been 
turned  in  one  pan  with  the  crank  shaft,  so 
that  they  could  nut  be  shifted,  which  was 
not  a  good  arrangement  anyhow.  !t  was 
then  decided  to  reverse  by  interchanging 
the  admission  and  cxhnusi  passages,  which 
would  allow  oi  backing  at  a  ^low  speed. 
this  being  considered  rather  an  advantage. 
The  object  was  obtained  by  means  of  two 
co.mmou  plug  valves,  with  channels  cut  in 
them,  the  two  valves  being  operated  sim- 
ul'ianeously.  The  engine  worked  with  a 
ciinstant  cut-off  at  three-quarter  stroke. 
and.  being  well  balanced,  would  run  as 
high  as  1.500  revolutions  per  minute. 
Tfcsts  made  by  Professor  Carpenter  had 
s)town  that  the  steam  consumption  varied 
lictwcen  27  and  30  pounds  per  horse  power 
hour.  Professor  Carpenter  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  with  this  type  of  engine 
compounding  resulted  in  a  gain  in  efli- 
cirncy  of  over  20  per  cent. 

Professor  Sweet  said  that  none  oI  the 
troubles  they  had  expected  had  material- 
ized, hut  where  they  had  least  expected 
trouble  the  engine  had  failed.  The  valves 
hid  proved  entirely  unsuitable  for  the 
work,  and  had  been  inoperative  alter  only 
a, short  time  o[  use.  The  reversing  plu^ 
valve  had  been  found  even  less  satisfac 
lory  than  the  main  valves. 

.\  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Professor 
Sweet  al  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 
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The  Thornycroft  QasoUne  Cars. 

The  Thoniycroli  Steam  Wagon  Com- 
pany, well  known  as  manufacturers  of 
steam  trucks,  ha\c  recently  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline  vehicles,  and  ex- 
hibited two  styles  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  a  10  hor.«ie  power  and  a  20  horse 
ptjwer  model. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  machin- 
ery,  frame  and   wheels  is   well   shown   by 
the  illustrations.     The  10  horse  power  ve- 
hicle has  a  two  cylinder  engine,  while  the 
20  horse  power  car  has  two  two  cylinder 
engines.     In  other  respects  the  designs  are 
very  much  alike,  excepting  that  the  latter 
is  more  substantial  than  the  former.     The  - 
following  description  is  taken  chiefly  from  , 
particulars  supplied   by  the   makers.     The 
under  frame  is  of  channel  section,  pressed 
from   special    *-tecl   plates   one-eighth    inch 
thick.  Each  member  is  2  inches  deep  on  the 
web  at  the  ends,  and  i»/j  inches  wirlc  on   the 
average,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  3V4  inches 
deep  by  2^3  inches  wide,  thus  being  bellied 
in  order  to  give  strength  proportional  to 
the   stresses.     The   advantage   of   properly 
designed   :=ide   memherB   ui  this   nature,   as 
used  on  many  ot  the  best  designed  cars. 
over  the  ordinary  parallel   rolled   bar  will 
be  appjirent.    The  engine  and  gear  Sox  are 
supportetl    on    a    supplementary    frame    5 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  main  frame, 
and  running  the  greater  part  of  the  length 
|Of  the  car     The  two  frames  are  strongly 
attached  to  each   other.     The  main  frame. 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference,  to  the  plan,  is 
wider  at  the  rear  part.    The  weight  of  the 
under  frame  complete  is  .ibnut  105  pounds. 
the  length  9  feet  1 14  inches,  and  the  width 
3  feel   H   inch.     The   bearing  springs   are 
semi-clliplic;  each  (me  of  the  leading  pair. 
having  a  <T>an  of  30  inches,  is  built  up  of 
four  ground  plates,   each   i^ft  inches  wide. 
The  rear  springs  have  a  span  of  36  inches, 
and  each   contains  five  plates  of  the  same 
width.     The    spriu*?^   i^rt    attached   P'   the 
axles  by  bolts  in   the  usual   way.  and  are 
fastened  to  the  under  frame  by  scrolls  and 
links   of  manganese   steel,   a    material   ad- 
mirably   suited    for     the     purpose    by     its 
unique     combination     of     toughness     and 
hardness      The    leading    springs   are    fivcd 
at   the   front   end.  and   are  free  al    the   rear 
end.  while  the  rear  springs  are  free  at  l>oth 
ends,  the  re.'ir  axle  being  held  by  a  radius 
link  connecting  the  differential   gear  case 
with   the  chain   speed   Krar   box.  a*   shown 
in   Figs.  I  and  2. 

The  wheels  arc  of  the  artillery  type — 
Clipper-Michclin  tires  being  used.  These 
tires  are  stated  by  the  makers  to  stand  a 
working  load  nf  fxw  pounds  per  wheel, 
the  air  pressure  being  nrtrmaPy  25  pounds 
per  square  inch,  The  leading  axle  is  of 
steel    lube,    \H    inches    in    diameter    and 
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thrce-sixiccnths  inch  thick.   At  eac 

a    steel    casting    containing    the    h 

pivuts,  the  siterir.g   lied  being  on 

vidtd  axle   sy^um.      ihe   sieerirtg 

operated  by  hand  wheel,  and  is  01 

al  pattern.     The  joints  are  of  ihe  ■ 

ball    type,   and   there  are   spring   1 

taking  Hp   severe  jars.     Circuaiin 

is  cooled  by  a  radiator  in  front  oi 

and  the  motor  is  placed  under  a  b 

the    usual    place,    as    shown.      Th 

shaft  bears  at  its  rear  end  a  frictioi 

which  also  acts  as  a  tlywhcel.     Tl; 

is  operated  by  a   foot  lever.     Be 

drive   IS   used    m    these   cars,   the) 

thus   no  chain   gearing.     The   inte 

shaft  is  fitted  with  universal  joints. 

drive  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  c 

means  of  the  usual   bevel  and  di 

gearmg.     The   gear  box   is  of  al 

three   forward   and   one    reverse   s 

provided,  the   highest  speed  being 

drive  through  the  gear  box.  ihui 

the  couniershait  and  reversing  pir 

so  that  a  very  silent  drive  is  obtaii 

gear  wheels  are  all  of  steel  and 

etied.   the   teeth,  of  course,    being 

cut.     The   ignition   regulating  and 

or  controlling  levers  arc   on   the 

pillar.      The    change     speed    har 

which  is  on  the  right  of  the  dr\\ 

pulled  right  back    gives  backwar 

lo    the    car-      When    set    forward 

([uired  distances,  the  first,  second 

speeds  are  obtained.     Band  braki 

ted  to  be  used  on  each  driving 

occasions     of     emergency.       Th 

clutch  is  driven  through  a  foot  I 

momr  being   released    when    the 

pressed    down.      .Another    pedal 

band  brake  to  the  fore  and  aft  tra 

shaft. 

The  engine  for  the  10  horse  | 
IS.  as  stated,  of  the  double  cylJl 
the  20  horse  power  having  twc 
double  engines^  It  is  placed  vc 
the  usual  manner.  The  cylind 
inches  in  diameter  by  4^^  inches  * 
normal  speed  being  900  revoli 
minute;  but  this  can  he  accclcratt 
revolutions  per  minute.  The 
with  their  water  jackets  are  ca 
Ram.sbottom  rings  arc  used,  an 
necting  rods  are  of  double  T  s 
cast  iteel.  The  gudgeon  and 
bearings  arc  bushed  with  phosph 
The  cranks  arc  set  at  180  degree 
balance  the  engines.  The  end  hi 
each  J>4  inches  long  by  iH  in< 
amctcr.  so  that  good  bearing 
provided.  The  pump  for  circti 
cooling  water  is  worked  by  a  | 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  crank 
crnnk  chamber  is  of  aluminui 
cmiplctely  enclosed.  Lubrical 
the  splash  oil  bath  method.  T 
of  the  crank  chamber  can  b* 
without  affecting  the  main  bear 
tomatic  adnii*^sion  valves  arc  us* 
cductinn  valves  arc  actuated  in 
way  from  the  half  speed  shaft  b; 
cams.      A'   centrifugal    shaft    g> 


I  and  regulates  the  speed  of  t1ie  muior 

Mhrottlinjf  the  mixture. 

Mmsts     Thornycroft     have    taken    .into 

Onsidrration  the  advisability  o{  using  mc- 

unically  actuated  induction  valves,  which 

prcseni    arc    bcin?   largely   introduced. 

are.    however,    of   opinion    thai    the 

Omplication  entailed   l>y   their   adoption   is 

to(  sufficiently  compensated  for  by  the  ad- 

bm;igcs  gained,  and  they  thcrcfdrc  prefer 

'ft  adhere    to    the    spring    contrnlU-d    aulo- 

watic   valve    for    light    engines.      The    ar- 

fJngcmcnt    (or    examining    the    valves    is 

^ny  pimple,  as  by  removing  one  cover  the 

»holc  are  accessible.     Electric  ignition   is 

fcy  a  »mall  dynamo,  or  by  coil  and  battery 

7«tem.      If  a   dynamo'  is   fitted,   the   motor 

Til  started    from    the   battery.      If   the 

arno  be  u^ed  with  the  coil,  the  motor  is 

j|(  started  from  the  battery  which  is  au- 

natiraliy    cut    out.    and    the    dynarriy   is 


switched  on  as  soon  as  tlie  motor  has 
reached  the  required  speed.  This  insures 
tlic  cells  lasting  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
re.ar  axle  is  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  is 
connected  with  a  fore  and  aft  drive  by 
beveled  gearing  and  differential  gear  in 
the  usual  manner,  both  being  enclosed  in  a 
k-car  case.  The  driving  axle  is  not  thus 
•iuliject  to  any  bendiny  stresses,  these 
Iieing  taken  by  the  tubular  shaft.  The 
bearings  of  the  axle  arc  <»f  phnspln*r 
bronze,  and  arc  of  consider;il.»le  length, 
]>L*ing  carried  within  the  tubular  shaft. 
They  are  automatically  lubricated  from  the 
differential  gear  case,  fhe  beveled  pinion 
;u  the  end  of  the  fore  and  aft  driving  shafi 
is  not  overhung,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  cars  of  this  ticscriplion.  but  is  prrr- 
vi<!id  by  the  main  hearing.  The  rear  axle 
is  trussed,  the  vvhnje  thus  fttrming  a  very 
stiff    and    firm    construction.— ^Jrgi«prrf«^. 


.\mong  the  cars  enteretl  in  the  Paris- 
Madrid  race  are  the  Mercedes,  six  cars: 
Panhard.  twelve;  Ader.  eight;  Mors,  ten; 
Renault,  ten;  De  Dietrich,  nine;  Difcau- 
villc.  four:  Pipe,  four:  Darracq.  eight: 
Clement,  six:  Gladiator,  three;  Richard, 
eight :  Passy  TheJIier,  fmu;  C.  G.  V.,  four; 
Serpollet.  six;  Dc  Dion,  eight,  and  Hotcb- 
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kiss,    Corre    and    Prosper    Lambert,    (our 
each. 


The  total  attendance  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Show  is  stated  to  have  been  122,081 
persons. 


Carl  Benz  has  resigned  the  management 
of  the  Rheinische  Motoren  Fabrik,  of 
Mannheim,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Eugen  Benz. 


The  Sport  Commission  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  France  has  agreed  to  July  9 
as  date  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race,  pro- 
vided it  takes  place  in  Ireland. 


The  imports  of  automobiles  into  British 
ports  in  January  amounted  to  540  cars, 
compared  to  173  for  Jaimary,  1902.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  $835,560,  and  the 
value  of  British  automobile  exports  for 
the  same  month,  $84,380. 


The  Veloce  Club  and  Club  Automobil- 
isti  d'ltalia  separated  on  February  3  and 
the  automobile  branch  formed  a  new 
Automobile  Club  Itahano  (Milan),  with 
temporary  headquarters  at  Via  Manzoni  3, 
and  Augustc  Massoni  as  president. 


The  Nice  meeting  has  been  refused  au- 
ihorizalion  by  the  French  authorities,  so 
iar  as  the  Circuit  du  Sud-Hsi  is  concerned, 
which  consists  of  a  road  race  from  Nice  to 
Aix,  Senas,  Salon  and  back.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Pau  road  race  is  also  prohibited. 


The  touring  section  in  the  Paris-Madrid 
race  will  start  from  the  clubhouse  of  the 
A.  C.  F.  on  May  12,  and  will  follow 
the  following  itinerary:  Paris.  Pougues, 
Royat.   Viaduct    de    Garahit,    Murat.    Vic- 


sur-Gere,  Padirac,  Rocamadour  or  Alvig- 
nac,  Cahors,  Agcn,  Biarritz,  Saint-Sebas- 
tien,  Zaraus,  Bilbao,  Vittoria,  Miranda  del 
Ebro.  Burgos,  Vcnta  de  Banos.  Vallado- 
hd,  Salamanca,  Avila,  Madrid. 


The  bill  of  the  Hon.  Scott  Montagu  to 
legalize  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  *  English 
Parliament  and  passed  its  first  reading 
without  opposition  February  21,  is  said  to 
have  the  support  ot  the  Irish  Secretary,  of 
the  Premier,  and  to  be  certain  of  passage. 


The  Paris-Madrid  race  has  at  last  been 
sanctioned  by  the  French  Ministry,  with 
certain  reservations  as  to  precautions  to 
prevent  accidents.  The  contestants  have 
been  given  starting  order  numbers  by  lot, 
the  first  five  to  start  being  a  Dietrich,  a 
Panhard.  a  Renault,  a  Dccauvillc  and  an- 
other Dietrich.     Mr.  Harkncss  starts  ninth. 


.At  the  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France  on  February  10  last  the  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  contest  for  motor  mail 
delivery  wagons  was  condemned;  the  pro- 
posed competition  of  storage  batteries 
abandoned;  determination  of  the  date  for 
the  competition  of  motor  fuels  postponed; 
it  was  decided  to  carry  out  certain  practi- 
cal investigations  un  road  traction  pro- 
posed by  M.  Hospitalior  and  to  establish 
a  lahorat*»ry  for  making  engineering  tests 
for  members.  A  contest  of  anti-skidding 
dcN'ices  was  proposed  and  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

The  Automobile  in  Prospecting. 

1  he  accoiiijuinyiiig  ciU  illustrates  an  ex- 
Ijcrrnienl  of  .some  interest  to  automobile 
users,  which  is  about  to  he  tried  by  Charles 
1).  Cook  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Hassell,  of  New 
York  city,  in  prospecting  for  minerals  in 
Arizona.  The  cut  shows  the  etjuipment  as 
t-rected  and  tested  at  the  Sullivan  Machm- 
ery  Company's  Eastern  works  at  Clarcmoni, 
N.  H..  where  it  is  said  to  have  run  v^ry 
satisfactorily. 

The  use  of  the  auiomohile  engine,  if  prac- 
ln.ablc.  will  give  a  cunvcnieiit  portable 
lH>wer.  while  gasoline  engines  have  already 
proven  very  satisfactory  in  cases  where  the 
water  supply  is  limited. 

The  auinninhilc.  a  French  machine  hav- 
ing twin  cylinder  engines  of  16  hnrse  jkiwlt. 
was  blocked   up.  a  hearing   screwed  im   the 


back  end  of  the  frame,  a  shaft  conne 
the  universal  coupling  regularly  used 
machine,  and  the  pulley  placed  on  t 
of  the  shaft.  It  was  necessary  to  3 
the  wheels  and  drop  the  gear  box  ir 
10  get  the  shaft  in  position.  As  thi 
mobile  was  equipped  with  a  friction 
it  was  nut  necessary  to  attach  a  loo 
ley. 

With  the  three  combinations  of  t 
gears  and  the  use  of  the  spark  contrc 
the  machine  the  speed  of  the  shaft  a 
varied  from  400  to  1,600  revolutio 
minute.  The  engine  is  belted  to  a  < 
Sullivan  diamond  prospecting  drill, 
has  a  capacity  such  that  it  will  brin 
15-16  inch  core  of  ore  or  rock  froni  i 
of  500  feet.  ^M 

List  of  Exhibitors  at  the  Phi 
phia   Show 
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Tfl£  AUTOMOBO-E  IN  PROSPECTING. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
and    their    exhibits    at    tlie    second 
Automobile   Show    in    Philadelphia, 
opened  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  o 
ruary  and  continues  until  March  7 : 

Diamond  Rubber  Company, 
Twentieth  Century  Manufacturing 
pany,  lamps;  Gibincy  Brothers,  Fi 
Firestone  tires;  Hart  Cycle  and 
Company.  Racine  motors  and 
launches  and  Thomas  Auto-bi;  Si 
Anti-Friction  F.tiuipment  Compan> 
Fd.  B.  Ryder,  automobile  caps;  Do 
tabic  Electric  Assistant  Company. 
ics  and  spark  plugs:  Charles  Sc 
bodies;  Rose  Manufacturing  Co 
lamps;  Charles  Krouse,  motor 
Rainier  Company,  electric  wagons 
Wormley,  Shelby  and  Sandusky  f 
vehicles;  the  Sterling  Auloinobilc 
pany.  Rambler.  Reeber  and  Dury 
riagcs;  Blaylock  &  Blyn,  furs; 
City  Automobile  Company.  Olds 
and  Toledos;  American  Darracq  A 
bile  Company.  Darracq  carriages; 
Maliby,  VVinlon;Jnhn  Wanamaker 
baker,  Searchmoni  and  Cadillac; 
Brothers.  Autocar.  St.  Louis,  F 
Orient,  White,  Pierce.  Knox.  N 
and  Wavcrley;  J.  C.  Brandes,  Cude 
line  vehicles;  Pennsylvania  Elect 
hide  Company,  Conrad  Gasoline  s 
Hnubia  electric  vehicles.  Edwir 
Sands.  Moyea;  William  Rudolph 
Disiancc.  Packard  and  American; 
Corbin  Company,  Jones-Corbin  an 
mohile;  W.  W.  Gawthrop,  Elmore 
Whicle  Power  Company.  gasoH 
Thompson  Ayxu*  Company,  gasoli 
A.  Krouse.  Thomas  automobile;  ( 
Co..  automobile.  In  addition 
have  been  taken  by  a  number  of  ; 
bile  publications,  including  The 
LESS  Ac  EL  ^H 

The  Des  Moines  tia.)  .\ui6moSi 
pany  has  given  u  chattel  mortgage 
!'au]  and  others  coverjng  its  prof 
West   Ninth   5lrcct  to  secure  si  k 
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The  Soames  Gasoline  Car. 


Among  ihc  new  vehicles  at  the  recent 
Crystal  Palace  Show  was  an  ii  horse  power 
gasoline  car,  manuiactured  by  the  Lang- 
(lon-Uavis  Motor  Company,  Ltd.  An  il- 
luairation  ot  ihe  chas&is  of  this  car  (from 
A  photo  taken  at  the  ihow)  appears  here- 
|<witK.  The  vehicle  haa  separate  frames  fur 
the  bo<Jy  and  the  propelling  machinery, 
txjtb  frames  being  consiruciL-d  oi  angle 
iruQ,  and  supported  from  the  axles  on 
'kai  springs. 

Tlie  motor  is  a  two  cylinder  vertical  one, 
iiiinning  at   from  800  to   1,000  revolution^) 
lormaHy.     It  is  provided  with  a  governor 
'miiig  on  the  admission.     The  air  inlet  is 
coupled  up  to  the  gas  inlet  by  spring  con- 
nections, in  such  a  way  that  when  the  con- 
.trol  handle  is  moved  one  way  it  regulates 
Uic  quantity  of  gasoline,  and  when  moved 
mother   way    causes   additional    air   to    be 
Kimitted  to  the  cylinders.    When  the  gaso- 
line throttle  is  entirely  closed  a  full  charge 
ul  cold  air   is   admitted   to   the   cylinders. 
The  cooling  water  is  circulated  by  means 
it  tlicrmo-siphon  action. 
The  change  gear  varies  in  design   con- 
erably  from  the  usual  practice  with  this 
c  of  gear.     The  transmission  shafts  arc 
»Uctd    transversely    across    the    car,    the 
:vel  gears  being  introduced  between  the 
;inc  and  the  change  gear  instead  of  bc- 
ecn  the  latter  and  the  rear  wheels.     A 
lublc  pair  of  bevel  driving  j^cars  is  pro- 
idcd.  and  the  reverse  motion   is  obtained 
changing  from  one  bevel  to  the  other. 
»c  change  gear  provides  four  speeds,  and 
Iccth  of  all  the  gears  remain  always  in 
cjfi.     One  of   the   transmission    shafts   is 
iroviiled  with  a  deep  keyway   and  a  set  of 
iKling  keys,  by   means  of  which   any  one 
the  four   different   gears  on   that   shaft 
in»j  be  locked  to  it.     The  keys  are  so  ar- 
ranged that   when   they  arc   moved  along 
iwc  of  the  shaft,  there   being  an  inclined 
pUnc  at  each  end  of  the  key.     The  power 
t*  transmitted   to   the  rear  axle   by   means 
of  two  chains  placed  side  by  side. 

On  the  clutch  shaft  is  fitted  a  brake. 
conuMing  of  a  slightly  coned  gun  metal 
disk,  which  can  be  clamped  between  a  pair 
ft\  steel  shoes  drawn  toward  the  axis  of  the 
'iiili  There  is  also  a  set  of  brakes  on  the 
t*o  rear  wheels,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
"I  the  double  acting  type.  The  rear  axle. 
which  is  a  live  onc»  is  mounted  in  l^ng, 
nnc  niling  hearing<i.  as  used  on  electrical 
machinery.  With  the  solid  rubber  tires, 
Jill  the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
the  appearance  of  the  car  differs  consid- 
"•hly  from  that  of  standard  types. 


In  the   interest   of   good    roads   a   State 

*»d(  lire  law  should  be  passed,  simple  in 

t«  rttjuirements,    positive    in    its   enforce- 

meni  ind  going  into  effect  two  years  after 

r-i>sage.    in    order    to    permit    every 

u*ci   to  have  ample  lime   to  adopt 

tires  to  the  new  law  in  the  interest 

iH  maintenance. 


Keasbey  &  Mattison^'s  Avtomobile  House. 


The  Keasbey  &   Mattison    Asbestos 
Automobile  House. 

A  novel  type  of  automobile  house, 
which  is  both  lire  proof  and  water  proof, 
is  being  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Company,  of  Am- 
bler, Pa.  The  house  is  made  in  three 
sizes  as  follows:  10  feet  by  10  feet.  10  feel 
by  \^  feet  4  inches,  to  feet  by  16  feet  8 
inches.  Two  views  of  the  smaller  sizes  are 
given  herewith.  The  houses  are  built  in 
individual  sections  j  feet  4  inches  wide 
and  7  inches  high,  which  can  be  put  to- 
gether with  a  screwdriver  and  wrench. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  No.  26  black 
iron  and  the  doors  are  covered  with  No. 
26  galvanized  iron.  The  entire  framework 
is  made  of  angle  iron,  mostly  ij^xi^xji 
inches.  The  walls  are  covered  with  asbestos 
board  three-sixteenths  inch  thick,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  framework  with  three- 
sixteenth  inch  stove  bolts,  spaced  6  inches. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

Flash  Boilers. — The  Barton  Boiler 
Cumpany,  of  4212  State  street  Chicago. 

Gasoline  Motors. — The  Holland  Auto 
Company,  of  60  Van  Winkle  avenue,  Jcr- 
*.ey  City,   N.  J. 

Power. — Motor  and  Transmission  Gear 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Automobile  and 
Motor  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

>[ueller  Induction  Coils  for  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engine  Ignition. — The  Induc- 
tion Coil  Company,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

National  Electric  Vehicles. — National 
Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Perfect  Method 
of  Carriage  Painting. — The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  100  Canal  street,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


A   A.  A.  Affairs. 


The  new  racing  rules  were  recently  sub- 
milled  in  printed  form,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  made  public  until  after  they  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  various  clubs  that  com- 
pose the  organization. 


Norman  Dcveaux,  E.  J.  McKinley  and 
T.  Emch  are  defendants  in  a  suit  for  $5,000 
brought  by  Louise  Smith,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
as  the  outgrowth  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent at  Bellevue.  on  September  23,  1902, 
when  she  claims  her  horse  became  fright- 
ened tiy  iheir  automobile  and  that  she  was 
thrown  to  the  pavement,  sustaining  a  frac- 
ture of  the  left  clavicle  and  internal  in- 
juries. 
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Chassis  of  Soames  Gasoune  Car. 
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It  is  reported  tliat  Dr.  C.  W.  RuKsell. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  will  form  a  company  tu 
manufacture  automobiles. 

Frank  G.  Clark  will  be  manager  of  a 
new  company  to  manufacture  gasoline 
automobiles  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  H.  Corson,  manager  of  the  proposed 
motor  cycle  lour  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis, 
says  thai  he  has  received  500  entries. 

The  Tioga  Automobile  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, will  erect  a  showroom  and  rc- 
i>air  shop  at  Tioga   and  Broad  streets. 

The  Reading  Automobile  Company,  Read- 
mg,  I'a.,  have  leased  pnipeny  at  Cherry  and 
Fifth  streets  lor  a  ^howroom  and  storage. 

Six  patents  nn  a  power  prtipelled  agri- 
cultural machine  were  granted  to  David 
Lubin,  of  New  York  city,  on  February  24. 

The  Banker  Brothers  Company  for- 
mally opened  ihcir  "automobile  palace"  at 
6J9  to  633  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  on 
February  j6, 

The  Berkshire  Automobile  Club.  Pilts- 
tield.  \Ia5^.,  has  just  issued  a  printed  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  handsomely  bound  in  a 
paper  cover. 

Plans  a''e  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
Woodruff  Automobile  Company,  Akron. 
(Jhio,  to  manufacture  motor  vehicles  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

Mrs.  Paul  Schabiri  ks  reported  to  have 
driven  her  auiomubilc  14  miles  through  the 
snow  just  alter  a  recent  storm  irom  Derby 
to  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Tiic  Treasury  Department  ba.s  ruled  that 
automobiles  shall  be  admitted  without 
paymg  duty  far  a  period  of  four  months 
on  their  owners  furnishing  a  bond. 

We  have  received  a  copy  ot  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  the  fourth  annual  supervisors'  high- 
way convention  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  20  and  21. 
1903. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has  taken 
a  fifteen  year  lease  of  the  building  un 
Stanhope  street.  Boston,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
■pany. 
•  The  Cleveland  Driving  Club  has  named 
August  5  a^  the  date  fi>r  the  second  Four- 
nier-Wititon  race  at  Cleveland.  The  first 
will    taku   place  at   the    Efnpire   State   track 

July  -iS 

A  E.  Davenport  has  taken  the  agency 
for  the  Grout  automobiles  for  North 
.\dams  and  Western  Massachusetts.  He 
will  receive  one  of  their  passenger  cars 
March  1. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company  inform  ns  that  the  circuit  indi- 
cator, speed  regulat<»r  and  improved  stor- 
age battery  upon  which  Vincent  G.  .^pplt 
ha^  just  taken  out  patents  will   he  manu- 


factured and   placed   upon   the   market  by 
them  soon. 

The  exports  of  automobiles  from  the 
United  Stales  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary were  valued  at  $114,374,  compared  to 
$^7.31 1  during  the  same  month  last  year. 

Charles  H.  Benedict  and  Ben  Burtiss 
will  open  an  automobile  and  storage  sta- 
tion at  Schenectady,  K.  Y.,  and  during 
July  and  August  will  have  a  branch  at 
Saratoga. 

The  House  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
March  2  passed  the  third  reading  of  the 
Hon.  John  Scott  Montague's  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Gordon  Bennett  cnp  race  to  be  run 
in   Ireland. 

The  American  Motor  Carriage  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  have  been  at  work  lor 
several  years  developing  a  storage  battery. 
which  will  be  placed  on  the  market  this 
year,  they  inform  us. 

Heincman  &  Pratt,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  have  issued  a  road  guide  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  city.  The  firm  operates  a 
garage,  and  has  the  agency  for  the  Auto- 
car and  the  American  electric  vehicles. 

U.  S.  Senator  Mason,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
on  February  18  reported  the  Post  Office 
Appropriatiim  hill,  in  which  authority  is 
given  to  appropriate  $100,000  to  employ 
automobiles  in  the  postal  service. 

The  Automobile  Storage  and  Repair 
Company,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  will  re- 
move to  their  new  building  at  1319  L 
street  on  April  I  next.  This  building  will 
have  two  stories,  running  back  164  feel 
and  comprising  6.000  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  Tivy  Cycle  Company.  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  L. 
Maxwell  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
will  devote  two  floors  of  its  large  building 
to  making  "horseless"  vehicles  after  a  kind 
made  by  Harry  Rants,  of  the    Tivy  works. 

The  South  British  Trading  Company. 
Limited.  6  Victoria  avenue,  Bishopsgate 
street.  London.  E.  C,  act  as  exclusive  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
.\merican  manufacturers  in  general  hard- 
ware and  tools.  mot<»r  car  lamps  and  tires. 

A  new  kilometre  record  was  made  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolls  on  a  70  horse 
power  Mors  racer  on  the  private  course 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  lime  being 
2j  seconds.  As  the  course  is  down  grade 
the  record  may  not  be  ofticially  recog- 
nized. 

The  Searchmont  Automobile  Company 
have  decided  to  build  delivery  wagons  in 
addition  to  the  pleasure  cars  they  are  now 
manufacturing.  The  company  has  had  a 
Panhard  delivery  in  use  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  they  now  have  two  deliveries  in 
actual  service,  with  which  they  do  all 
their  hauling. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Search- 
numt  .\utomobile  Company  on  February 
j6  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  G.  Blum,  president; 
Wade  Chance,  vice  president:  Barclay  H. 
Warburton,   secretary   and    treasurer,   and 


W.  D.  Gash,  general  manager.  Directors: 
G.  Blum.  Barclay  IL  Warburton.  Spencer 
Trask.  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  E.  W.  Robinson. 
Acosta  Nichols.  W.  D.  Gash.  J.  S.  Bunt- 
ing and  Wade  Chance. 

The  Oiicago  Coliseum  was  emptied  of 
everything  connected  with  the  Show  on 
February  £2,  and  many  of  the  machines 
were   shipped  to  Philadelphia  and   Buffalo. 

The  Tennant  Auto  Tire  Company,  South 
Springfield,  Ohio,  organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Irvin  Tcn- 
nanl ;  vice-president,  James  Homan: 
treasurer.  W.  S.  Rabbitt.s;  board  of  direc- 
tors, Irvin  Tennant,  H.  A.  Toulmin. 
George  Sintx,  W.  S.  Rabbitts.  Ira  Wal- 
lace and  James  Homan. 

.\t  the  Chicago  Show  a  charging  outfit 
was  shown  in  operation  by  the  National 
Engine  Company,  of  Rockford,  111.  U 
consisted  of  a  "Northern"  generator 
coupled  to  a  5  horse  power  "National" 
gasoline  motor,  with  ignition  by  auio- 
sparker.  The  outfit  operated  a  bank  of 
forty  16  candle  power  lamps. 

The  United  States  Department  oi  Agri- 
culltire.  Department  of  Road  Inquiries, 
has  jusi  issued  its  Bulletin  No.  2^^,  dealing 
with  road  conventions  in  the  Southern 
States  and  object  lesson  roads  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  office  of  Pub- 
lic Road  Inquiries,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Southern  Railway. 

The  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company 
inform  us  that  at  the  Chicago  Show  they 
sold  vehicles  to  the  following  resi- 
dents of  Chicago:  V.  W.  Kelly.  L.  B. 
Doty.  D,  Miller,  Preston  Gibson,  T.  W 
Beck,  J.  W.  Davis.  C.  E.  Coey.  S.  W 
Watkins  and  G.  W.  Norton.  C.  A.  Coey 
&  Co.,  of  53 1 1  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  axe 
their  Chicago  agents. 

The  Midgley  Manufacturing  Company. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  has  elected  directors  a* 
follows:  Thomas  Midgley,  Thomas  K. 
Wissinger,  Otto  Engwerson,  Dan  Kruiiim, 
Charles  S.  M,  Krumin.  J.  O.  Johnson. 
W.  D.  Hamilfon.  Charles  S.  Hamilton' 
and  N,  M.  Petersen.  The  directors  have 
elected  the  following  officers:  Thomas  K. 
Wissinger,  president;  W.  D.  Hamilton, 
vice  president:  Otto  Engwerson,  secretarj* 
and  treasurer,  and  Thomas  Midgley,  gen- 
^eral  manager. 

Among  recent  publications  of  the  De- 
pariment  of  Agriculture  are  the  following: 
"Road  Building  with  Convict  Labor  in  the 
Soiiihcrn  States."  by  J.  A.  Holmes;  "List 
of  National.  State  and  Local  Road  Associa 
tions  and  Kindred  Associations  in  the 
United  Stales";  "Road  Improvement  in 
New  York":  "State  .Aid  to  Road  Building 
in  Minnesota."  by  A.  B.  Choate;  "Repairs 
of  Macadam  Rands";  ''Proceedings  6f  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Convention"; 
"Wide  Tires.  Laws  of  Certain  Stales  and 
OthtT  Matter  Relating  to  the  Suhjcct/' 
compiled  hy  Roy  Stone;  "State  Aid  to 
Road  Building  in  New  Jersey."  by  Ed- 
ward Burrough ;  "Earth  Roads:  Their 
Construction   and   Repair."   by   Roy   Slon 
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Good  Roads  Legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  l»iU  has  Iictn  introdticcd  in  tlic  Pcnn- 

Ivania    1-cgisbture    by    A.    B.     Rohtrls. 

ovjiiing  (ur  the  improvement  and  main- 

nanctf    of    the    public    highways    of    that 

ate.  fur  ihc  application  nf  the  townships 

r  State  aid  in  highway  improvement  and. 

r   the    payment    ol    the   co^t   of   highway 

provenitni   by  the  State  and  townships, 

d  making  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 

Tho  bill  al&o  creates  an  oiVice  of  en- 

ncer  of  highways   and   provides   for   bi^ 

pointment   and  iur  the  appointment   of 

istant*.    It  is  tp  go  into  effect  on  April 

next. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the 
hnical    details    connected    with    the   ap- 
ication  of  this  act.     But  it  may  be  stated 
t    ii   provides    that    when    the    commis- 
loners   and   supervisor*  in   any   township 
desire    State    aid    for    road    improvement 
ihey  must  file  with  the  engineer  of  high- 
ways, on  or  before  April   i   of  each  year. 
a    sworn    statement    reijucsting    State    aid 
and  Mating  the   number  of  miles  uf  stone 
road^  withm   their  jurisdictions,   tlie   cnn- 
dition  f»f  same  and  the  amount  of  road  tax 
ed  in  tlicir  township.     The  engineer  of 
ghways    will    then   ascertain   the   amcumt 
which  in  his  judgment  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  such  roads  and  to 
pay  to  the  commissioners  their  proportion 
of   the    appropriation,    but    the    sum    paid 
must    in    no    case    exceed    the    amount    of 
road   tax   in   the  township. 

kOi  the  appropriation  made.  $joo.ooo  is 
bt  reserved  annually  by  the  engineer 
r  the  purpose  of  maintenance  of  roads, 
d  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  to  the 
wnsliips  applying  for  the  same,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  number  of  miles  of  im- 
proved stone  roads  contained  in  the  town- 
ship. No  improvement  will  be  made  un- 
der this  act  on  roads  less  than  33  feet  in 
^^idth. 

^^■Thc  sum  of  $2,coo.ooo  is  to  be  appro- 
V^Hated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  but  the  sum  shall  not  be  available  to 
an  amount  exceeding  $1,000,000  per  an- 
aum.  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth  nol    otherwise   appropriated. 
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I  he  Indiana  State  Automobile  Law. 
-Following  is  the  slightly  condensed  text 
I  the  automobile  law  (Senate  Bill  No. 
5).  introduced  on  January  2^  last  by  Sen- 
ator Johnston: 

Evcr>*  person  driving  an  automobile  on 

the  public  highway  shall  at  the  request,  or 

naJ  by  putting  up  the  band,  from  a  per- 

driving  or  riding  horses  or  other  do- 


nicatic  animals,  cause  the  automobile  to 
stop  and  t*>  remain  stationary  so  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  said  animals  to 
pass,  or  until  the  person  in  charge  suc- 
ceeds in  cjuicting  such  animals.  This  pro- 
vision shall  apply  to  automobiles  gonig 
1 11  the  same  or  opposite  direction,  and 
■  when  a  person  operating  an  automobile 
is  approaching  from  the  rear  he  shall  give 
an  audible  alarm  sutViciently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  the  person  in  charge  of  such 
animals,  and  on  the  givmg  of  such  alarm, 
the  person  driving  such  animals  shall  turn 
to  one  side,  giving  one-half  of  the  traveled 
portion  of  the  highway. 

Sec.  2.  Every  owner  of  an  automobile 
(if  a  resident  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana)  shall 
within  thirty  days  aittr  the  passage  of  this 
act  file  in  the  oKicc  of  the  clerk  cf  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  and  if  a  non-resident  of  the  first 
county  he  enters  when  coming  into  ibc 
State,  his  fulj  name  and  address,  with  a 
brief  description  of  such  vehicle,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  clerk  a  rcgisinition  fee  of  $1. 
The  clerk  shall  issue  to  such  person  a  cer- 
tificate staling  that  he  has  registered  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  and  shall 
cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  en- 
tered in  alphabetical  order  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose.  Every  person 
hereafter  acquiring  an  automobile  or  other 
motor  vehicle  shAll  within  ten  days  after 
acijuiring  the  same  register  with  the  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Couri  as  retjuired  by  this  sec- 
tion. This  section  shall  not  apply  to  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  in  autoniobiic*.  unless 
they  desire  lo  operate  the  same  upon  the 
public  highways,  in  which  case  they  shall 
comply  with  Section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  automobile  shall 
have  the  separate  initials  of  the  owner's 
full  name  placcil  upon  the  back  thereof  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  the  letters  to  be  at 
least  3  mches  in  height,  so  as  to  be  plainly 
.^een  2O0  feet  distant. 

Sec.  4.  PIvery  person  running  or  oper- 
ating an  automobile  in  violation  of  ibis 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  bt 
fined  a  sum  ni»t  less  llian  $2$  nor  more 
tli.ui  $100 


Hotor  Cab   Bill   for  New  York. 

An  "act  for  the  protection  of  automobile 
passengers"  has  lieen  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  by 
Assemblyman  Cohn,  which  provides  that 
no  person  or  corporation  shall  operate  an 
automobile  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  as  a  common  carrier  for  hire  unless 
the  sutn  of  $JS  shall  previously  have  been 
paid  to  the  county  clerk,  who  shall  there- 
upon issue  a  permit  to  said  person  or  cor- 
poration. This  permit  shall  contain  the 
names  of  the  person  or  corporation  to 
whom  the  same  has  been  issued  and  shall 
he  good  for  the  period  of  one  year  from 
its  date  of  issue. 

No  passenger  shall  he  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  2$  cents  for  each  mile  traveled. 


The  niotorman  for  any  such  automobile 
must  have  beei^  daily  taught  and  drilled 
for  the  period  of  one  month  by  men  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
who  arc  in  the  employ  of  said  person  or 
corporation.  All  men  employed  as  motor- 
men  must  be  residents  and  householders 
of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New 
York,  where  such  niachiius  are  operated. 

No  automobile  shall  be  let  unless  the 
same  has  been  examined,  tested  and  ap 
proved  as  safe  once  every  month  by  a 
duly  qualified  inspecu»r  experienced  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  who  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation the  sum  of  $r  from  the  person 
or  corp<traiioM  owning  such  automobile  so 
examined. 

Contraventitms  tf  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  a  misdemeanor  and  punish- 
able with  a  fine  of  $J5o,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
with  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  more  Iha'n  thirty  days. 


Hearing  on  the  Scoville  Automobile 
.    Bill. 

On  February  25  a  hearing  on  the  auto- 
mobile legislation  pending  before  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  was  held  before  (he 
Commillce  of  Municipalities  at  Trenton. 
The  essential  objections  made  to  the  Sco- 
villc  hill  have  been  avoided  in  a  substitute, 
the  Williams  bill,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Edgar  Williams. 

The  Williams  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  the  speed  Imvit  shall  not  apply  to  [ihy- 
sicians  and  surgeons.  Over  forty  physi- 
cians in  New  Jersey  use  automobiles  in 
paying  professional  calls  and  most  of  their 
work  is  in  the  cities.  If  they  *;rc  limited 
to  speeds  of  8  and  10  miles  an  hour  any 
emergency  cases  wotdd  have  to  he  neg- 
lected. 

There  should  be  a  provision  that  Section 
8  should  not  be  cfmstrued  to  prevent  a 
person  displaying  any  other  number  than 
the  Secretary  of  State's  nijmber.  provided 
it  be  for  a  lawful  purpose,  for  the  reason 
that  under  Section  7  the  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile must  comply  with  the  rnles'of  the 
Essex  Park  Commission,  which  require 
him  to  carry  an  additional  number  to  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's,  and.  strictly 
spcakitig.  such  a  person,  by  complying 
with  the  rules  of  the  Eisex  Park  Commis- 
sion, would  be  liable  to  arrest.  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  penalty  of  $25,  the  Scoville  bill 
omits  this  section  .iiul  leaves  it  free  lo  the 
justice  to  impose  any  penalty  he  may  sec 
fit;  that  the  dtflfcrence  between  6  miles  an 
hour  and  6%  or  even  7  miles  an  hour 
must,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  mechan- 
ical speed  indicators,  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, for  there  is  no  man  competent  to  say 
at  precisely  what  rate  he  is  going  at  all 
times,  and  if  a  man  is  going  6)4  miles 
^n  hour  for  100  feel  when  he  ought  In  go  6 
miles  an  hour  he  is  liable  to  arrest,  then 
surely  it  is  wrong  to  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
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lion  of  the  justice  as  to  whether  this  man 
should  be  sent  to  jail  for  what  may  be  an 
error  of  judgment. 

In  regard  to  Section  lo,  first,  there  is  no 
limitation  as  to  time  when  a  complaint  may 
be.  made  and  hied,  and  it  is  possible  to  wait 
two  years,  and  then  charge  a  man  with 
having  run  6^4  miles  an  hour  for  10  feet, 
when  he  ought  to  have  run  6  miles  an  hour 
for  the  same  10  feet,  and  have  him  arrested 
for  it  two  years  later,  when  all  knowledge 
of  the  transaction  has  pai^sed  out  of  his 
mind,  and  when  his  witnesses  are  scattered. 
The  complaint  should  be  filed  withm  ten 
days.  Second,  the  act  should  be  amended 
50  that  a  summons  only  could  be  issued 
against  a  resident,  and  a  warrant,  if  neces- 
sary, against  a  non-resident.  Third,  a  man 
must  always  carry  at  least  $50  in  his 
pocket  because  this  is  the  minimum  penalty 
provided,  and  as  he  is  liable  to  be  fined 
$250.  he  can  legally  be  sent  to  jail  for 
twenty  days  unless  he  has  that  amount  with 
him  at  the  time. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  Scoville  and  Wil- 
liams bills,  prepared  by  W.  E.  Scarritt, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Automobile 
Club,  the  following  points  were  made: 

1.  The  principle  of  the  Scoville  bill  is  to 
fix  arbitrary  rates  of  speed.  The  Williams 
bill  accepts  these  rates  of  speed. 

2.  The  theory  running  through  the  Sco- 
ville bill  is  that  the  automobilist  who  ex- 
ceeds unintentionally  and  unknowingly 
these  very  low  limits  is  a  criminal,  lo  be 
arrested  and  put  m  jail.  The  Williams  bill 
provides  that  for  the  first  offense,  unin- 
tentional infraction  of  the  speed  limit,  the 
offender  is  to  be  summoned  before  the 
magistrate  and  lo  be  given  a  hearing. 

3.  The  Scoville  bill  permits  the  automo- 
bilist to  be  arrested  at  any  time  after  of- 
fense and  complaint  made  by  anyone  and 
allows  the  arrest  of  the  automobilist  in  any 
part  of  the  State  at  any  lime  ui)on  such 
complaint.  The  Williams  bill  differs  from 
this  m  this  respect,  that  it  does  not  permit 
a  man  to  be  arrested  for  the  first  offense, 
that  it  limits  his  fine  to  $25  for  infraction 
of  speed  limits  under  ordinary  circum- 
stance^. 

4.  The  Scoville  bill  contains  no  limita- 
tion upon  the  punisbmenl.  whether  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  upon  the  man  who  in- 
fringes the  speed  limit.  It  makes  it  a 
crime  for  the  man  lo  exceed  the  speed 
limit,  whether  knowingly,  unintentionally 
or  otherwise.  It  makes  a  criminal  of  the 
man  who  runs  at  the  rate  of  6%  miles  an 
hour  for  10  feet  where  the  limit  is  6  miles 
an  hour,  and  yet  it  does  not  limit  the  pim- 
ishment  to  be  meted  out  to  this  statute 
created  criminal.  There  is  a  startling  ab- 
sence in  the  provision  of  the  bill.  It 
makes  the  infraction  of  the  speed  limit  a 
crime,  but  does  not  limit  or  define  the 
punishment  of  the  crime,  which  remains  in 
the  discretion  of  the  justice  whether  to 
fine,  imprison  or  otherwise  punish,  as  he 
pleases. 

It  was  also  argued  that  automohili&ts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  reckless  and 


thoughtless  scorchers,  are  ready  lo  co- 
operate in  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes; 
that  they  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for 
the  misdeeds  of  a  few ;  that  a  great  industry 
with  $30,000,000  invested  in  it  in  this  coun- 
try should  not  be  injured,  and  that  users 
of  motor  vehicles  should  be  treated  as  law 
abiding  citizens  and  not  as  criminals. 
There  was  no  dispute  over  the  speed  limits 
of  a  mile  in  ten  minutes  at  crossings  and 
curves,  a  mile  in  seven  minutes  in  built  up 
sections,  and  a  mile  in  three  minutes  in  the 
open  country.  The  main  contention  was 
over  the  manner  of  arrest  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
original  Scoville  bill. 

It  is  understood  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  at  the  hearing  that  another  bill 
will  be  reported  this  week.  It  is  said  that 
the  probable  changes  will  be  that  the  6ne 
for  a  first  offense  will  be  $50,  that  the  ma- 
chins  may  be  confiscated  for  ten  days  or 
more  for  a  second,  that  the  owner  may  be 
imprisoned  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for 
the  third,  and  that  in  the  first  case  the 
owner  will  be  permitted  to  furnish  a 
bond,  if  he  has  not  the  cash  with  him 
for  "the  payment  of  his  fine.  The  provision 
as  to  registration,  license  and  carrying  the 
license  number  on  the  vehicle,  it  is  thougftit, 
will  stand,  but  the  speed  will  be  measured 
on  the  basis  of  time  per  mile,  instead  of 
miles   per    hour. 


In  the  second  trial  of  Paul  Vergct.  chauf- 
feur of  Cord  Meyer,  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  automobile 
speed  law  and  was  fined  $50,  which  Mr. 
Meyer  paid  under  protest. 

The  application  of  the  Spaulding  Auto- 
mobile and  Motor  Company.  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  for  voluntary  dissolution  was  granted 
by  Justice  Kencfick  on  February  24.  and 
Nelson  P.  Baker,  the  temporary  receiver, 
was  directed  to  sell  the  effects  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The  suit  brought  by  Greene,  Tweed  & 
Co  ,  of  New  York,  against  the  Sterling  Lu- 
t)Wator  Company,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Buckley  patent  No.  55*0,^97,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21,  1897,  for  force  feed  lubrica- 
tors, was  decided  by  Judge  Coxe  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  on  February 
24  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  court 
granted  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the 
Sterling  Lubricator  Company,  with  an  ac- 
count of  profits  and  assessment  of  dam- 
ages. 

New   Incorporations. 

The  Gillies  Launch  and  F.ngine  Com- 
pany, Ottaw.1.  Que.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  i>f  $100,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles,  etc.  The  provisional  direc- 
tors are  T.  E.  Sullivan,  J.  D.  McCann,  A. 
J.  H.  Russell,  Peter  McVeigh  and  J.  E. 
Ask  with. 

The  Mercedes  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2.- 
700,000  to  manufacture  automobile?  and 
other  self  propelling  vehicles.  The  direct- 
ors are  Edward   Bernhard,  Philip  Ahreus. 


C.  B.  Wynkoop  and  lames  T.  Arnold,  of 
New  York  city;  Philip  Huctwohl,  oi 
Brooklyn;  H.  Smith,  of  Plainfield.  N.  J 
and  Thcophilus  Parsons,  of  Hempsteai 
N.  Y. 

The  Wood  Vapor  Vehicle  Company. 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  nunufac- 
tiire  steam  automobiles,  etc.  Directurs, 
J.  C.  Wood.  C.  T.  Saner  and  E.  L.  Wood. 

The    Remington    Automobile   and    Motor 
Company,  Utica,   N.  Y.,  has  been   incori 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
incorporators  are   Philo   E.    Remington,  of 
Ilion.  and  O.  S.  Foster  and  W.  IL  Owen 
Utica,  and  the  following  are  the  directoi 
for  the  first  year:  J.  B.  Wild.  O.  S.  Fost 
W.  H.  Owen,  L.  M.  Graham.  A.  E.  Omci 
Charles  Xardcll  and  A.  J.   Bacchic.    John 
B.  Wild  will  be  president  and  W.  H.  Ow 
business  manager. 
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The  New  England  Automobile   As- 
sociation   Show.  ^M 

The  show  promoted  by  the  New  Eng-^H 
land  Automobile  Association  opened  at 
ihe  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  on  the 
evening  of  February  24.  The  show  was 
organized  in  the  first  place  in  opposition 
to  the  show  to  be  held  by  the  Boston 
dealers  at  Symphony  Hall  this  month,  but 
at  the  last  moment  a  conciliation  took 
place  between  the  two  opposing  organiza- 
tions and  the  New  England  Automobile 
Association  Show  was  converted  into  a 
demonstration  of  automobile  driving  and 
of  tricks  performed  with  automobiles.  The 
event  took  place  at  the  Mechanics  Build- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  a  dog  show  was 
held  in  the  opposite  wing,  but  this  did 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
demonstrations. 

Most  of  the  vehicles  shown  were  pri- 
vately owned  by  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Automobile  Club.  The  show  was 
opened  with  a  concert  and  the  attendance 
the  first  night  is  estimated  lo  have  been 
around  2,000  persons.  The  program  in- 
cluded obstacle  races,  with  both  large  and 
small  machines,  a  slow  race  and  perform- 
ances on  a  icetor  board.  As  it  is  not  un- 
usual at  such  indoor  performances,  a  num- 
ber of  smashups  occurred,  though  noth- 
ing that  could  be  called  serious.  Between 
the  automobile  numbers  on  the  program 
trick  bicycle  riding  and  acrobatic  per- 
formances were  introduced. 

Following  is  a  list  of  automobiles,  et 
exhibited  at  the  show: 

Knox,  Duryca,  White,  Georges-Rich- 
ard. Buffnm,  Waverley,  Stevcns-Duryea, 
.\.  Clement,  Paris;  Decauville,  Automo- 
tors,  U.  S.  Long  Distance,  Renault.  Crest. 
Rambler,  Country  Club  Car  Company. 
American.  Winlon.  Pope-Robinson,  Shai- 
tuck  &  Son»  Oldsmobile,  Packard,  Auto 
Car.  Mobile  Company.  Stanley.  Marsh  Mo- 
tor Cycle,  Columbia  Electric  Locomobile. 
I>e  Dion-Bouton,  Searchmont,  Victor. 
Darracq.  Panhard.  Moyea,  and  A.  S! 
man  &  Co.,  auto  clothing. 
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rubber  lire  for  high  speed  vehicles.  The 
different  contestants  naturally  took  differ- 
ent views  of  this  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  tire  least  affected 
by  punctures  protested  that  the  rules  con- 
tained nothing  about  a  resiliency  test,  but 
abided,  of  course,  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  Now,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
winning  tire  have  come  forward  with  a 
statement  that,  in  their  opinion,  genuine 
road  punctures  should  not  be  counted 
against  a  tire  in  a  "durability"  test,  .is 
these,  with  the  full  pneumatic  tire,  are  dis- 
tributed as  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  durability  of  the  tire. 
They  consider  that  the  pomts  covered  by 
the  subsequent  test,  viz.,  absorption  of 
vibration  and  traction  deficiency,  are  based 
on  scientific  conclusions,  and  that  the  su- 
periority of  pneumatic  tires  must  be  proved 
by  such  conclusions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  tire  contest 
may  possibly  be  held  in  this  country  the 
coming  season,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into 
this  matter  a  little  further.  There  are  evi- 
dently three  important  qualities  which  a 
pneumatic  tire  should  possess  in  the  great- 
est possible  degree.  First,  it  should  be  very 
resilient,  to  relieve  the  machinery  of  all 
road  shocks:  second,  it  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  proof  against  punctures,  and, 
third,  it  should  be  durable — that  is,  not 
wear  loo  rapidly.  It  is  pretty  generally 
understood  that  the  most  resilient  tire  is 
one  with  thin  walls  compared  to  its  diam- 
eter, but  such  a  tire  would,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  not  be  very  immune  from  punc- 
tures, and  perhaps  also  not  as  durable  as  a 
lire  with  heavy  tread.  The  latter  point  is, 
of  course,  debatable,  while  as  to  the  former 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  best  tire 
is  evidently  one  which  combines  these 
three  qualities  (durability,  resiliency  and 
immunity  from  punctures)  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
durability  in  a  contest,  as  this  would  re- 
quire running  the  tires  until  entirely  worn 
out,  which  might,  under  some  conditions, 
take  very  long,  as  cases  have  been  reported 
in  our  columns  where  a  tire  has  withstood 
constant  use  for  several  years.  A  contest 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  limited  to  a 
certain  distance,  and  the  only  criterion  :ti 
durability  that  could  be  obtained  would  be 
the  number  of  renewals  required  during 
the  test.  The  time  lost  in  mending  punc- 
tures ought  to  be  considered  in  the  awards, 
for,  although  punctures  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  chance,  it  will  be  granted  that 
the  construction  of  the  tire  is  also  an  im- 
portant  factor   in  the   frequency   of  punc- 


tures, and  loss  of  time  on  the  road  due  to 
punctures  is  a  decidedly  serious  matter  to 
most  automobilists. 

Before  a  tire  contest  is  held,  therefore,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  work  out  a  formula  for 
properly  co-ordinating  durability,  resiliency 
and  immunity  from  punctures,  as  a  tire 
which  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these  re- 
spects is  of  little  value,  however  excellent 
it  may  be  in  respect  to  other  qualities. 


vided.  it  greatly  adds  to  the  smoothness 
running  at  high  speeds. 


Explosive    Engine  Formulee. 

Some  readers  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard in  another  colttmn  of  this  issue  may 
reach  the  conclusion  that  his  formula  for 
flywheel  weight  is  impractical,  as  it  gives 
in  the  example  cited  results  which  arc 
greatly  at  variance  with  common  practice 
in  automobile  engine  design.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  explained  that  the  fly- 
wheel weight  depends  directly  upon  the 
fluctuations  in  speed  allowable,  and  that  the 
weight  shown  to  be  necessary  in  the  ex- 
ample is  so  much  greater  than  is  actually 
provided  in  automobile  engines  of  this  size 
is  simply  an  indication  that  in  automobile 
engines  much  greater  fluctuations  of  speed 
than  3  per  cent,  arc  allowed.  The  example 
is  simply  given  to  show  that  the  simplified 
formula  gives  practically  the  same  results 
as  the  more  complicated  ones  heretofore 
employed. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  the  fly- 
wheel weight  required  for  automobile  en- 
gines it  is  often  overlooked  that  the  vehicle 
itself  acts  as  a  store  of  kinetic  energy, 
which  tends  to  even  out  the  pulsations  in 
its  motion.  If  we  take  as  an  example  the 
light  runabout  type  of  gasoline  vehicle,  we 
find  that  when  going  at  20  miles  an  hour 
the  car  has  stored  up  about  three  times  tho 
amount  of  energy  stored  by  the  engine 
flywheel.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
speed  of  the  engine  is  slightly  reduced  the 
torque  required  is  considerably  lessened,  as 
some  of  the  kinetic  energy  stored  in  the 
car  is  now  expended  in  driving.  The  fluc- 
tuations in  speed  are  therefore  much  smaller 
than  one  might  conclude  from  a  calculation 
on  the  basis  of  constant  torque  on  the  en- 
gine. The  flywheel  of  the  engine  ma^ft, 
however,  be  large  enough  to  prevent  un- 
due fluctuations  in  speed  when  running  on 
the  low  gear,  with  the  engine  pulled  down 
to  its  lowest  speed  of  stable  running.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  kinetic  energy 
stored  in  the  car  is  almost  negligible. 
Consequently,  while  the  inertia  of  the  vehi- 
cle itself  can  have  little  effect  on  the  mini- 
mum  flywheel   weight  that   must  be  pro- 


The  Demand  for   Practical  Driving 
Instruction. 

Prospective  owners  of  automobiles  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  that  the  operation  and 
care  of  an  automobile  require  knowledge 
and  skill  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  con- 
versation of  a  few  minutes  or  on  a  single 
trip  with  a  demonstrator.  Of  course,  many 
purchasers  in  out  of  the  way  places  begin 
to  drive  their  vehicles  without  previous  in- 
struction, but  we  believe  a  considerable 
number  of  the  unsatisfactory  experiences 
with  automobiles  have  been  due  solely  to 
this  want  of  proper  instruction.  This,  off 
course,  does  not  apply  where  the  purchaser 
is  a  mechanically  irained  person,  who  can 
easily  become  acquainted  with  the  mechan- 
ical construction  and  the  principle  of  oper- 
ation without  tuition.  In  England  and 
France  schools  have  been  established  for 
instructing  in  the  art  of  driving,  and  some 
of  these  are  evidently  quite  successful  II 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  we  have 
similar  institutions  in  this  country.  The 
demand  for  them  is  well  shown  by  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  advertisement  in  a  New 
York  daily  asking  for  names  of  persons 
wishing  such  instruction,  to  which  no  less 
than  285  replies  were  received. 


i 


High  Compression  ^  Hotors. 

As  reported  in  another  column,  some 
tests  have  recently  been  made  with  a  small 
air  cooled  De  Dion  motor,  rebuilt  to  work 
on  the  Banki  system.  Various  attemptsj 
have  been  made  to  adapt  motors  workinif ' 
on  the  Diesel  and  Banki  principles  to  auto- 
mobile use,  but  without  signal  success  so 
far.  Whatever  the  advantages  of  these  mo- 
tors may  be  for  stationary  work,  for  auto- 
mobiles they  are  open  to  a  number  of  ob- 
jections. The  high  compression  makes 
starting  difficult,  requires  a  large  flywheel 
and  extreme  care  in  keeping  cylinders  and 
valves  from  leaking;  and  these  motors  are 
not  adapted  to  run  at  variable  speeds,  as  ibe 
ordinary  gasoline  motor  of  low  or  medium 
compression.  While  the  motor  subjected  io 
the  tests  above  referred  to  showed  a  cer- 
tain increase  in  power  when  worked  oa  the 
Banki  system,  it  may  be  presumed  that  to 
insure  equally  steady  running  at  the  higher 
compression  enough  flywheel  weight  woujd 
have  to  be  added  to  counterbalance  the 
gain  in  specific  power  noted.  And  the 
greater  fuel  economy,  which  U  the  moM 
important  advantage  of  these  motors  boik 
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lor  siationary  purposes,  counts  for  little  iti 
an  automobile  ifi  comparison  with  the  loss 
oY  flcxibUfiy. 


Lamps. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  heard 
recently  on  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
candle  power  of  searchlights  carried  on  au- 
tomobiles. Although  fairly  powerful  lamp'i 
are  a  requisite  to  safe  travel  at  night,  con- 
sideration for  other  road  users  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  limit  of  power  which  should 
not  be  exceeded.  The  glare  of  a  search- 
light of  hundreds  of  candle  power  is  cer- 
tainly annoying  to  persons  meeting  a 
vehicle  carrying  such  a  light,  and  has 
a.  tendency  to  scare  horses.  The  prac- 
tice of  carrying  excessively  powerful 
lamps  is  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  unduly 
powerful  horns.  No  definite  limits  can 
well  be  prescribed,  and  legislative  regula- 
tion  ot  tliese  points  would  be  objectiona- 
ble. Automobilists  should  use  their  own 
judgment  in  these  matters,  remembering 
that  if  undue  liberties  are  taken  in  these 
respects  the  public  may  retaliate  through 
oppressive  legislation. 

Much  of  the  objection  to  powerful  lamps 
could  be  overcome  by  using  suitable 
shields,  which  reflect  the  light  onto  the 
road  instead  of  throwing  it  up  in  the  air. 
Horses  would  then  not  notice  the  glare  oi 
the  lights  until  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle  would  have 
pa:s.sed  them  before  they  had  lime  to  cut 
any  capers.  The  illumination,  as  far  as  the 
automobilist  is  concerned,  would  be  just 
as  e^cient.  because  all  that  he  needs  to  see 
IS  the  road. 

The  Water  Circulation. 
By  Kxynold  Janney. 
From  JS  to  so  per  cent,  of  the  explosive 
energy  in  an  internal  combustion  engine 
passes  into  the  walls  ot  the  cylinder,  and 
must  be  removed  by  a  circulating  fiuid  or 
Uquid.  With  corrugations,  flanges  or  pins 
sufBoicni  radiating  surface  may  be  exposed 
to  air  circulation  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  cylinder  within  working  limits.  Air 
cooling  is  practicable,  however,  only 
where  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  is  small, 
exposing  a  proportionately  large  outside 
area.  As  volume  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  dimensions,  while  area  increases  as  the 
square,  engines  of  any  considerable  size 
require  a  more  effective  cooler  than  air. 
Water  is  almost  universally  employed,  and 
the  cooling  system  consists  of  a  jacket 
surrounding  the  cylinder,  a  tank  serving 
as  a  water  reservoir;  a  radiator,  with  large 
surface,  which  disperses  the  heat  from  the 
water;  pipes  for  circulation,  and  a  pump 
if\T  maintaining  the  circulation. 


^=^^<^ 
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The  particular  feature  to  be  discussed  in 
this  paper  is  the  direction  of  the  circula- 
tion. In  The  HoKSELESb  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1903,  Mr.  Travis  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  proper  dramage  and 
venting.  The  prevailing  negligence  of  de- 
signers in  this  matter  would  seem  incx- 
c  usable,  and  many  an  upcraior  has  suffered 
no  small  annoyance  and  expense  for  want 
of  proper  provision  for  draining  the  water 
system  in  cold  weather. 

There  are  three  systems  of  circulation  in 
common  use.  In  Fig.  1  the  water  is  taken 
by  the  pump  P.  directly  from  the  tank  T, 
forced  through  the  engine  E,  on  through 
the  radiator  C,  and  back  to  the  tank. 

In  Fig.  2  the  circulation  is  from  the 
tank  out  through  the  pump  to  the  radiator, 
and  thence  through  the  engine  directly  to 
the  tank. 

In  Fig.  3  the  tank  is  provided  with  air 
tubes,  dispensing  with  any  special  radiator, 
and  the  circulation  is  through  the  pump  to 
the  engine  and  thence  to  the  tank. 

Each  one  of  these  systems  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  positively 
disadvantageous  features  that  apparently 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  designers. 
The  subject  admits  of  mathematical  dis- 
cussion, but  in  order  that  equations  may 
be  avoided  definite  quantities  and  relations 
will  be  assumed.  Let  the  tank  hold  10  gal- 
lons and  the  radiator  have  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  water 
under  normal  working  at  a  given  degree, 
say  60°.  above  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
lure.  Let  I  gallon  of  water  pass  through 
the  engine  in  unit  time,  and  ten  units  of 
heat  be  given  to  the  gallon  as  it  passes. 
Let  us  discuss  the  circulation  under  these 
conditions  for  the  different  cooling  systems 
represented  by  the  three  figures. 

Assuming  that  the  water  in  the  tank  in 
Fig.  1  is  60'^  warmer  than  the  air,  the  first 
gallon  passing  through  the  engine  will  ab- 
sorb ten  units  of  heat  and  take  it  to  the 
radiator,  where  the  whole  ten  units  will 
be  radiated,  and  the  water  return  to  the 
lank  with  no  additional  heat  beyond  that 
which  it  started.  Each  successive  gallon 
going  through  the  engine  will  repeal  the 
process,  and  the  temperature  of  the  tank 
will  remain  constant.  There  need  be  no 
loss  of  water  except  that  due  to  leakage 
and  the  slight  evaporation  taking  place   at 


Fig.  2. 

the  moderate  temperature  of  the  tank. 
The  only  important  requirement  is  that  the 
radiator's  capacity  shall  be  equal  to  the 
work  required  of  it. 

The  results  will  be  quite  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  arrangement  sliown  in  Fig. 
2.  Let  the  conditions  be  identical  with 
those  assumed  in  discussing  Fig.  i.  so  far 
as  temperatures  and  volumes  are  concerned. 
The  first  gallon  of  water  leaves  the  tank 
passing  through  the  radiator  on  its  way  to 
the  engine.  It  ^vill  lo.^e  a  pan  of  the  60" 
extra  heat  which  is  carried  from  the  tank, 
but  this  may  be  ignored,  as  another  phase 
of  the  problem  leads  to  results  su  much 
more  important  as  10  render  the  considera- 
tion of  this  unnecessary.  The  first  gallon 
receives  from  the  engine  10  units  of  heat 
and  carries  them  to  the  tank,  where  they 
are  distributed  among  the  whole  10  gal- 
lons, each  gallon  receiving  i  unit.  The  sec- 
ond gallon  leaving  the  tank  takes  i  unit  of 
heat  to  the  radiator,  leaving  9  units  in  the 
tank.  The  unit  taken  to  the  radiator  is  dis- 
posed of  and  10  more  units  taken  from  the 
engine  are  conveyed  to  the  tank,  making  a 
total  of  19  units  in  the  tank.  The  third  out- 
going gallon  carries  one-tenth  of  this,  leav- 
ing 17.1  units  in  the  tank,  and  brings  into 
the  tank  10  more  units,  making  27.1  units. 
The  fourth  gallon  carries  one-tenth  of  this 
out,  leaving  24.4  units.  This  process  con- 
tinues indefinitely,  adding  10  and  subtract- 
ing one-tenth  of  the  sum.  thus  always  in- 
creasing the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
lank.  The  boiling  point  is  soon  reached, 
when  evaporation  prevents  a  further  in- 
crease of  temperature;  or.  if  the  tank  be 
closed,  a  dangerous  pressure  is  soon  gen- 
erated. 

If  the  pump  should  be  located  between 
the  engine  and  the  tank  the  generation  of  i| 
steam  in  the  engine  jacket  might  stop  the 
circulation  of  water.  Altogether  the  ar- 
rangement of  Fig.  2  seems  undesirable.  In- 
deed it  is  only  tolerable  when  the  circulation 
is  so  rapid  that  all  the  water  of  the  tank 
is  forced  throught  the  radiator  within  the 
unit  of  time. 

The  plan  represented  in  Fig.  3  economizes 
in  space,  inasmuch  as  it  combines  into  one 
both  the  tank  and  the  radiator,  and  it  fur- 
thermore exposes  thf  whole  volume  of 
water  to  radiation  all  the  time;  but  it 
necessitates    the    use    cf   a    forced    draught. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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The  long,  narrow,  tubular  air  spaces  do  not 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  and  a  fan 
operated  by  the  engine  is  employed.  This 
is  advisable  in  any  case,  as  better  radiating 
facilities  are  thereby  secured  when  the  en- 
gitie  runs  while  the  carriage  remains  stand- 
ing. 

In  Fig.  4  a  variation  from  Fig.  i  is 
shown,  in  which  a  shunt  pipe  5  allows  the 
water  to  return  through  the  pump  without 
entering  the  tank.  In  this  case  the  tank 
fierves^purely  as  a  reservoir,  and  need  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem. Being  always  in  cotninunicaiion  with 
the  circulating  systeni.  however,  nny  lo-^s  hy 
leakage  or  otherwise  is  immediately  replaced 
from  the  tank  supply.  Ii  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  the  pan  of  the  return  pipe  A, 
which  enters  the  tank,  and  use  but  one  pipe 
connection  between  the  circulation  and  the 
tank. 


The  Abbreviation  of  Some  Explo- 
sion   Eng^ine  Formulas. 

By  E.  J.   SnjDDARD, 
For  practical  purposes  the  formula 

W_noAv[(;-f -:]...,(,) 

for  Che  work  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  has 
received  the  approval  of  many  competent 
judges.  It  may.  I  think,  be  conveniently 
abbreviated  as  follows: 

Let  the  ratio  of  volumes  ^--  -  R,  and  the 


stroke  =  S.    Then 


(?.)"--"• 


and 


k(^~--) 


R  S 
'R—  i" 


Substituting  in   (l)   we  have 

»   R  s  r«^^      1 

W  —  no  A^      -      R   —  1 

K  -^  I  L  _l 

_noAS^-^[R^-.J (2) 

■or  if  we  take  S  in  inches 

W-9.i67AS-^  [r"^-  i]..(3) 

If  we  assume  that  ^i  is  the  average  ratio  of 
volumes  and  substitute  this  value  of  R  in 
<3)  we  shall  have 

.  W  —  6.0777  A  S,  or 

H.P.-^         (^) 

I  io,86o 

The  numerical  coefficient  might  evidently 
be  taken  a^  6.o8  without  material  error. 
Thus  for  each  ratio  of  volumes  there  will 
be  a  numerical  coefficient  by  which  if  the 
piston  area  and  stroke  in  inches  be  multi- 
plied the  product  will  he  the  work  of  the 
explosion  stroke  in  fool-pounds. 

If  wc*  have  some  other  ratio  of  volumes 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  approximate 
result  given  by  (4),  wc  may  calculate  the 
numerical  coefficient  for  the  particular  case. 
We  may  find  the  ratio  of  volumes  by  actual 
measurement,  or,  assuming  the  cylinder  to 


be  tight,  wc  may  calculate  it  from  the  ratio 
of  pressures.  Thus  we  know  that  within 
the  error  of  measurement 


and 


-vVf- 


Pi      /Pi 
P 

The  roots  may  be  taken  from  an  ordinary 
table  in  estimating  the  numerical  value  of 
the  second  member  of  this  equatinn.  So  we 
may  say  generally 

C  ASN 


W  — C  AS.  or  I.  H.  P.  — 


.(5) 


66,000 

where  C  is  a  constant  for  each  ratio  of 
volumes  or  compressions;  A.  the  piston 
area  in  square  inches ;  S.  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  inches,  and  N.  the  number  of  rev- 
olutions per  minute. 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  values  of  C 
for  the  values  of  R,  to  which  they  arc  set 
opposite: 

R  C 

2  4  749 
25  5-454 

3  60777 

3  5  S  663 

4  7  176 
45  7  672 

5  8. 124 

\  f  desirable,  for  greater  accuracy,  one 
might  plot  a  curve  with  these  values  of  R 
as  abscissas  and  C  as  ordinates — thus  he 
would  he  able  to  interpolate  a  value  of  C 
for  any  intermediate  value  of  R. 

THE   WEIGHT  OF  THE   FLYWHEEL. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  formula  for  the 
weight  oi  the  flywheel  rim  in  pounds  by 
which  by  direct  substitution,  without  being 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  calculate  the  horse 
power  of  the  engine  as  an  independent  op- 
eration, we  may  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
tlywheel,  and  in  such  a  fornuila  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  as  few  figures  as  practicable. 

IvCt  D  be  the  medium  diameter  of  the  Hy- 
wheel  rim  in  feet,  a  the  number  of  idle 
strokes  between  explosions  (including  the 
first  or  working  stroke),  for  which  the 
wheel  is  to  be  designed;  N  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute;  «  the  coefficient  of 
variation  of  speed  .illnwablc.  and  \V  the 
weight  of  the  flywheel  in  jioirnds. 

The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  will  vary 

between  (^i  +  —  \  N  and  (  i  —  -  \  N  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  velocity  of  the  rim 
in  feet  per  second  will  be 


-  and 


60  60 

Substituting    these   values    in    the   equation 
^lY_     for  the  stored  work  or  vis  viva,  we 

64"  • 

obtain 


I  60 


w 


p^y 


w 


1  + 


■)"]' 


and 


64 


23.340 


w[D(t-;')Nj^ 


(6)1 


33.340 
Squaring  the  expressions  in  the  parcnthes 
and  subtracting  the  latter  from  the  forme 
we  find  the  expression 

W  D'  «  N» 
11,670 

for  the  energy  given  out  by  the  flywheel  in 
falling  from  its  maxinmm  to  its  minimum 
speed  of  rotation. 

If  we  assume  that  the  average  rcsistancel 
to  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  one-fourth 
of   the   power  given   out  on    the   working' 
stroke,  we  shall  have  from  equation   (5) 

CASfl  ,    ,, 

-4—    ^^>^ 

for  the  resistance  overcome  by  the  flywheel 
during  its  variation  of  speed.  We  can  then 
write  (6)  and  (7)  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion 

W  pa  w  Ns      C  ASg 
11,670  4 

and  by  transposing  and  reducing  we  get  foi 
the  weight  of  ihe  rim  in  pounds 

•w-^'^^l^-'^ («) 

Mr,   Roberts'   equation   seems   to  assiime 
«  =4  :ind  Prof.  Grovcr  assumes  a  =  j — . 

If  we  have  a  two  cylinder  engine  with] 
the  impulses  equally   spaced  a   would  have] 
half  the  value  that  it  would  have  in  a  single 
engine   of  the   same   size,   and   therefore    ta| 
obtain  the  samt-  variation  in   speed  the   fly^ 
wheel  might  he  half  as  heavy.    If  we  have 
a  twui  cylinder  engine  with  the  explosions 
following     each     other     immediately,      wt4 
should    take   the  same   value  of  a.  but   we* 
should  now  take  2  C  A  S  for  the  work,  be- 
cause the  two  successive  strokes  accumulate 
their  power,  and  a   flywheel  of  double  the 
weight  of  that  for  a  single  cylinder  would 
be  required. 

If  we  substitute  for  C  in   (8)   the  value 

for  R  — 3=^---    we  have  in  round  number^: 


tS.ooo  A  S  a 


(»)l 


which  may  be  used  for  rough  calculatiofis. 

the  value  of  R\  not  being  known. 

Thus  if  we  have  a  single  cylinder  engine 

of  4  inches  diameter  =  1,257  square  inches 

in  area  of  i)iston  and  6  inches  stroke,  mak* 

ing  600  revolutions  per  minute,  the  flywheel 

being  15  inches  =  1.25  feet   in  diameter,  and  _ 

we  wish  a  variation  of  .03  in  four  stroke 

we  would  have  from  equation  (9) 

...      18.000  '12.57)  (6>(4) 

W  —  -. o  .     V /^    \Z  —  3M  pounds. 

(1.25'*  (.03)  (6oo)»        ^      ^ 

Using  the  same  letters  the  formula  given 

by  Mr.  Roberts  is 

I.  H.  P.  X  111.600,000,000 


W  — 
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in  <*hic>i  L)  i>  taken  in  inches,  and  I.  H.  P. 
i*  the  indicated  horse  jwwer.  Calculating 
the  latter  froin   (4).  we  have 

J    ^   J,  ^ASN^  (13  57X6)  (600) 
io,S6o  ^  10^860 

-  4.17  I.  H.  P. 
which  suhstitntcd  in  Mr.  Roberts'  equation 
gives 

(4. 17)  iii.6oo,ocx),cx)o 


W  — ' 


—  319  pounds. 


(I5>*  (6oo>»  03 
Frederick  Grover's  formula  i> :  \V   (ton;. 
of  2:240  pounds) 

H  P  g  343«900 

Ri*  X  D«  (I  —  Ca)  (l  +  C)* 
m    which    D    i>    taken   in    feet,    Ri    is    the 
nuuximum  T^peed  in  revolutions  per  minute, 
and   C  ^  1  —  n.     Substituting  we  have 

4-^7  "  4  '•  343.900 

(6o9)«  {U25r*  (I  -  [97]  »>(!  +  97) 
—   .  1399  — ton  ^  314  pounds. 


The  Belgian   5how, 

Bv  A.  U.  S.  Pontes. 

Tlie  automobile  industry  has  made  great 
pTogrcs*"  in  Belgium  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  luw  prices  asked  for  vehicles  by  the 
manufacturers  and  the  generally  careful 
workmanship  make  the  E^elgium  autumobile 
industry  the  most  formidable  couipelilor  of 
the  French  industry. 

The  general  features  01  the  vehicles  on 
^ow  at  the  recent  Brussels  Exhibition  may 
lie  summarized  as  follows:  Armored  wood 
frames  wiili  section  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  stress.;  very  long,  semi-elliptic  springs 
and  freciucntly  plattorm  springs  in  the  rear; 
wood  wheels  of  LHinal  diameter;  two  brakes, 
one  an  emergency  brake  on  the  rear  wheels, 
operated  by  a  lever,  and  the  other  operating 
on  ibe  diflferential  and  actuated  by  means  of 
a  pedal ;  conical  clutches  and  clash  gears, 
usually  of  three  forward  speeds  and  one  re- 
verse and  often  driving  direct  on  the  high 
gear  through  a  Cardan  shaft  transmission; 
motcr^  oi  one,  two  or  four  cylinders,  with 
alunimum  crank  case,  jump  spark  ignition, 
Uirottle  governor  which  may  be  put  out  of 
action  by  means  of  an  accelerator  pedal. 
and  automatic  or  mechanically  operated  in- 
let valves.  The  water  circulation  is  usually 
effected  by  means  of  a  positively  driven 
pump,  the  water  being  forced  through  single 
flanged  cooling  tubes,  and  rubber  connec- 
tions bemg  u$ed  for  the  water  pipes.  On 
the  whole,  chain  driving  is  more  common 
than  shaft  and  bevel  gear  driving.  The 
bodies  are  very  luxurious  and  comfortable 
and  are  independent  of  the  frame;  the  ton- 
neau  still  remains  the  most  popular  style. 
The  horizontal  motor  and  belt  transmission 
were  etitirely  absent  from  iht  Show,  and 
neither  were  there  any  high  powered  vehi- 
cles with  a  special  form  of  body  to  reduce 
the  air  rcsiatancc.  with  the  exception  of  the 
Serpollet  facer. 

The  Ateliers  Janssens  exhibited  a  vehicle 
in  which  the  front  wheels  arc  both  steering 
and  driving.  A  front  view  of  one-half  of 
this  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  and  a  side 
%  icw  in  Fig.  2. 

The  front  axle  A  has  its  two  ends  forgred 


\^'' 


FjGS.    I   AND  2. 


in  the  form  of  a  ring  A  (Fig.  2),  in  which 
are  secured  two  studs  B  B'.  These  studs 
serve  as  pivots  for  the  fork  C  placed  around 
the  spindle  D  driving  the  wheels.  Motion  is 
transmitted  from  the  case  G  to  the  spindle 
U  by  means  of  the  shaft  H  provided  with 
the  universal  joints  1  I';  C  is  a  projection 
of  the  fork  C  serving  as  steering  lever.  As 
^hown  in  Fig.  3.  the  steering  column  is  fast- 
ened in  the  centre  of  a  lever  J.  connected 
with  the  arms  C  by  rods  K.  With  the 
Janssens  system  any  kind  of  propelling 
means  may  be  used,  and,  besides,  for  heavy 
vehicleii  the  four  wheels  may  be  driven. 
The  l>ack  part  of  the  frame  being  free,  any 
kind  of  body  may  be  applied. 

The  Hauti'T  "clutch"  (Fig.  4).  which  is 
essentially  a  planetary  gear,  transmits  the 
power  from  the  motor  to  the  change  gears 
and  at  the  same  timie' reduces  the  speed.  On 
the  motor  shaft  A  is  keyed  a  gear  B  in  mesh 
with  the  pinions  C  C  loosely  mounted  on 
studs  fastened  to  projecting  arms  cm  the 
shaft  D.  The  pinions  are  also  in  mesh  with 
the  internally  toothed  periphery  E.  The 
pieces  E,  F,  G,  H  are  bolted  together  lo 
form  a  case  for  the  gears,  the  parts  F  and 
H  being  loosely  carried  on  the  shafts  A 
and  D  respectively.  G  forms  with  H  a  V 
shaped  groove  in  which  a  brake  may  be  ap- 
plied. When  the  gear  E  is  locked  in  posi- 
tions the  pinions  C  C  are  caused  to  roll  on 
the  internal  gear  E  and  thereby  produce  a 
reduced  motion  of  the  shaft  D,  in  the  ratio 
of  1  : 5  to  the  speed  of  the  motor. 


Fig.  5  shows  the  blocking  or  b»akc  sys- 
tem;  two  V  shaped  blocks  I  pivoted  at  J 
have  their  upper  parts  traversed  by  a  rod 
K  which  is  threaded  right  and  left  handily. 
.\t  one  end  of  the  rod  IC  is  fastened  a 
strong  spiral  spring  contained  m  an  adjust- 
able box  L,  while  upon  the  other  end  of  the 
rod  a  pinion  M  is  keyed  in  mesh  with  a 
toothed  sector  N.  The  spiral  spring  main- 
tains the  blocks  applied  and  the  motor  is 
then  in  gear  with  the  transmission.  When 
the  driver  depresses  the  pedal  O  the  rod  K 
turns,  spreads  the  blocks  and  thus  un- 
dutches  the  engine.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  device  are  that  with  it  the 
speed  changing  gears  may  be  of  small  diam- 
eters and  the  two  bevel  gears  of  the  differ- 
ential of  equal  size. 

The  Hautier  motor  has  four  cylinders,  of 
4  inches  bore  and  4.6  inches  stroke,  and  de- 
velops 24  horse  power  at  1,000  revolutions 
|.icr  minute.  The  valves  are  placed  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  cylinders  and  are  all  me- 
chanically operated.  The  engine  is  provided 
with  magneto  and  jump  spark  ignition. 
The  flywheel  is  located  in  front  and  serves 
as  a  fan  for  cooling.  The  speed  changing 
Igears  are  provided  with  individual  clutches. 

In  the  H.  P.  Dechamps  cooler,  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  an  inner  vessel  A  is  connected  to  an 
outer  vessel  B  by  means  of  a  large  number 
of  small  tubes  C.  Water  forced  by  the 
pump  enters  at  A,  passes  in  the  small  radi- 
ating tubes  C  and  returns  to  the  cylinders 
through    the   pipe    D.     E   is   a   filling   cap. 


Figs.  4  and  5. 


The  cooler  is  placed  in  front,  and  no  tank 
and  fan  are  used. 

Longtin  &  Le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu  have 
placed  on  the  market  a  new  clutch  which  is 
said  to  be  of  progressive  action  (gradually 
gripping),  and  to  unclutch  instantaneously. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  7.  on  the  flywheel  are 
mounted  a  number  of  studs  D  carrying  the 
flat  rings  B.  Between  these  rings  and 
around  the  studs  are  placed  springs  C  which 
tend  to  keep  the  rings  out  of  contact  with 
each  other,  but  the  movement  of  the  latter 
is  limited  by  abutments  of  the  piece  A  car- 
ried on  the  flywheel.  The  same  arrangement 
of  rings  is  mounted  on  the  second  member 
■K  of  the  clutch.  The  rings  arc  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  disk  L,  pushed  by  a  strong 
spring  O.  When  the  disk  L  is  moved  back, 
the  contact  rings  arc  forced  out  of  contact 


and  ihc  two  members  are  free  (Fig.  8). 
The  motors  manufactured  by  this  company 
arc  equipped  with  a  pump  of  unusually 
large  size,  driven  directly  by  the  motor 
shaft.  The  Ateliers  Germain  have  built  a 
motor  of  30  horse  power  with  four  inde- 
pendent cylinders  of  5.6  inches  bore  and 
6.4  inches  stroke.  The  water  jacket  is  made 
of  a  sheet  of  copper.  The  valves  arc  placed 
side  by  side  and  are  mechanically  operated. 
The  carburetor  is  fitted  with  a  device  which 
automatically  increases  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  in  the  cylinders  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  high  speed  (see  The  Horse- 
less Age  of  February  18). 

These    same    manufactur- 
ers also  exhibited  a  vehicle 
on  the  combination  gasoline 
and    electric    system     (Fig. 
9).     The    flywheel    of    the 
gasoline     motor    forms    the 
field    magnet   of   a  dynamo 
having   its  armature    keyed 
on    a   ^baft    upon   which   is 
also     keyed     the     armature 
the    field  of  the  latter  being 
secured   to   the   frame  of   the   vehicle.      In 
starting  the  gasoline  engine  the  current  pro- 
duced by  the  dynamo  is  sent  into  the  motor, 
the  excitation  of  which  is  then  at  its  maxi- 
nmm.     By  means  of  a  controller  the  excit- 
ing current  of  the  motor  is  gradually  re- 
duced  (through  resistances),  and  the  more 
the   excitation   is   diminished    the   more   the 
speed  of  the  motor  increases.  For  the  high- 
est  speed   the   motor    is   cut   out   of   circuit 
und  the  dynamo  armature  is  short  circuited 


of 


a    motor. 


through  itself,  thus  forming  practically  a 
magnetic  clutch,  although  some  slipping  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent, about  I  per  cent,  of  the  engine  speed, 
it  is  claimed.  This  device  may  be  regarded 
as  a  clutch  which  slips  more  or  less  to  re- 
duce or  increase  the  speed.  In  such  a  car- 
riage the  shocks  from  the  wheels  are  not 
transmitted  to  the  engine,  and,  moreover, 
a  great  range  of  speeds  is  obtained.  When 
running  on  a  descent,  the  speed  of  the  ar- 
matures may  exceed  the  speed  of  the  gaso- 
line engine,  and  in  that  case  the  current 
through  the  motor  ceases  and  no  exciting 
current  is  generated  any  longer.  Hence  the 
engine  is  automatically  unctutched  when  the 
speed  of  the  vehicle  exceeds  the  speed 
which  would  be  given  it  by  the  gasoline  mo- 
tor. Electric  braking  is  obtained  by  revers- 
ing the  current  of  the  motor,  which  is  then 
acting  as  a  dynamo.  The  reverse  is  ob- 
tained by  the  displacement  of  the  shaft  of 
the  differential,  which  carries  gears  of  spe- 
cial construction. 

In  the  motor  exhibited  by  the  .Atelitrs 
Vivinus  the  intake  valves  iFig.  u)  are  in- 
stantaneously transformable  from  mechan- 


FiG.    10 — Electric    Cunnections   of   Com- 
bination System. 
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ically  operated  valves  into  automatic  valves 
and  vice  versa.  The  cam  acts  on  a  rod  A. 
which  transmits  its  motion  to  the  valve 
item  B  by  means  of  a  lever  C  pivoted  at  its 
centre  on  the  head  of  the  cylinders.  D  is 
an  adjusting  screw  for  a  spring  placed  be- 
tween die  end  C  of  the  lever  ^nd  the  slop 
piece  E.  The  ends  of  the  rods  are  made 
hollow,  as  shown  in  the  section.  By  simply 
withdrawing  the  rods  A  the  valves  act  au- 
tomaticaJly. 


I 


N,  A.  A.  M.  Hatters. 


The  association  is  sending  out  the  fol- 
lowing circular:  "During  the  week  of 
the  Chicago  Show  Willard  A.  Smith,  chief 
i  the  Department  of  Transportation  F'x- 
bi«s  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  met  a  num- 
cr  of  the  principal  automobile  manufac- 
rcrs  and  outlined  the  plan  for  exhibiting 
niomobiles  at  St.  Louis  next  year. 
'Tn  our  Bulletin  No.  6,  under  date  of  Oc- 
bcr  15.  we  laid  this  matter  before  you  and 
ted  that  there  would  be  no  charge  for 
c  It  seenij  quite  necessary  that 
merican  manufacturers  make  a  good 
owing  ai  this  Exposition,  for  patriotic  if 
r  no  other  reasons. 

*'The  time  has  now  arrived  when  individ- 
I  applications  for  space  must  he  received. 
ilhin    two   or    three   weeks   at    the   latest. 
ic  next  meeting  of  our  executive  com- 
ittec  will   be  held  March   18.  and  before 
that    lime    we    should    like    to    know    the 
unt  of  space,  if  any.  you  would  require 
t    St.   I-ouis.     It   is  our  intention    to   take 
is  matter  up  with  a  view  to  handling  the 
hibits  of  the  various  manufacturers  col- 
lectively, at  a  very  nominal  cost." 

The  association  hereafter  will  have  larger 
quarters,  having  taken  a  lease  of  the  large 
office  adjoining  that  of  Secretary  Unwin. 
It  will  be  used  mainly  as  a  meeting  room. 


I 


Trade  Literature  Received. 


Vans.     Platform     Trucks     and     Omni- 
,       buses." — American    Steam    Wagon    Com- 

»pany.  61  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
"Goodrich  Clincher  Tires  for   Automo- 
biles   and    Other    Vehicles."— The    B.   F. 
i^         Goodrich  Company.  Akron  Rubber  Works, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
'The  Searchmont." — Searchmont   Auto- 
mobile Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
"Automobiles.    Boat    Motors    and    Cycle 
•Motors.**— F.  Hiorth.  of  Christiania.  Nor- 
1   "'Moleur-i    a    di-ux    itmps    'Cormery.'  " — 
^     Hiorth.  agent,  at  Christiania,  Norway. 
'  **  A.^bestos    Automobile    Hou^cs." — Joncs- 
■**rbin  Company,.  Philadelphia. 
**  Grout     Steam     Motor     Cars." — Grout 
***" others,  of  Orange,  Mass. 
^^    'Champion  Transmissions  for  Automo- 
^V^^^    and     Launches." — Cliainpion     Manu- 
^^^^tnring    Company,   479   Hancock    street, 
■^fooklyn.  N.  Y 


Business  Automobiles.     Price.    10  cents. 


The  Electric  notor. 

Before  it  is  attempted  to  explain  the 
principle  of  operation  of  the  electric  mo- 
tor, it  will  be  well  to  state  a  few  of  the 
simpler  laws  of  magnetism  and  electro- 
magnetism.  Magnetism  is  most  familiar  fj 
the  public  as  the  property  of  hardened  steel 
which  has  been  treated  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, to  attract  iron  particles.  Bars  or 
horseshoe  shaped  pieces  of  hardened  steel 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  "magne- 
tizing" process  are  known  as  permanent 
magnets.  If  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  sub- 
jected to  a  magnetizing  influence  they  also 
acquire  magnetic  properties,  but  ihcy  lose 
these  again  the  moment  the  magnetizing 
power  is  withdrawn.  Magnets  of  soft  iron 
are  therefore  called  temporary  magnets. 

A  freely  suspended  magnet  always  has  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  certain  direction,  one 
of  its  ends  tending  to  point  toward  the 
north  and  the  other  toward  the  south.  The 
end  pointing  toward  the  north  is  called  th<,' 
north  pole  or  positive  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  end  pointing  toward  the  south  the 
south  or  negative  pole.  When  two  mag- 
nets are  brought  into  proximity  the  like 
poles  repel  and  the  unlike  poles  attract 
each  other. 

The  space  around  a  magnet  in  which  its 
magnetic  force  is  activ«  is  called  a  mag- 
netic field.  A  magnetic  field  is  supposed  to 
be  permeated  with  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
which  radiate  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  and  return  through  the  surround- 
ing space  (the  magnetic  field)  to  the  south 
pole.  The  direction  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  any  point  in  this  field  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  •of  a  magnetic  needle  or 
compass. 

An  electric  current  always  produces  a 
magnetic  field  around  the  wire  through 
which  it  (lows,  as  may  be  seen  by  bringing 
a  small  compass  needle  into  the  vicinity  of 
a  wire  carrying  a  current.  But  to  produce 
a  strong  magnetic  field  the  wire  must  be 
wound  into  a  coil  of  many  turns.  The 
strength  of  the  field  inside  such  a  coil  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  coil  and  to  the  current  flowing  through 
it.  If  an  iron  or  steel  bar  is  introduced 
into  such  a  coil  while  the  current  is  flow- 
ing through  it,  the  bar  becomes  at  once 
strongly  magnetic.  If  the  bar  be  of  hard- 
ened steel  it  will  retain  nearly  all  of  the 
magnetism  after  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  coil  or  after  the  current  has 
ceased  to  flow  through  the  coil,  but  if  it  be 
of  soft  iron  it  will  lose  practically  all  of 
the  magnetism  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  coil  or  the  current  ceases  to  flow. 
When  a  piece  of  iron  is  brought  near  the 
ends  of  a  coil  through  which  a  current  is 
flowing   it   is  drawn   into   the   coil   by   the 


magnetism  set  up  by  the  current.  A  hel- 
ical coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current 
is  flowing  has  all  the  magnetic  properties 
of  a  steel  magnet,  but  the  magnetic  force 
is  multiplied  many  times  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  iron  core  into  the  coil. 

The  direction  of  current  flow  through 
the  coil  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force  within  the  coil  are  definitely  related, 
and  the  relation  is  best  remembered  by  the 
following  rule  (Fig.  i):  Suppose  the  coil 
to  be  a  corkscrew;  then,  if  the  current 
flows  through  it  right  handedly.  the  north 
pole  points  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
corkscrew  would  advance  if  turned  right 
handedly. 

The  magnetic  lines  above  spoken  of  form 
closed  circuits  passing  through  the  mag- 
net from  the  south  to  the  north  pole  and 
returning  through  the  space  surrounding 
the  magnet  from  the  north  to  the  south 
pole.  Air  offers  a  far  greater  resistance  to 
the  establishment  of  such  magnetic  lines 
than  iron,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  magnetic  lines  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  current  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  the  path  of  the  magnetic  circuit 


Figs,  i  ash  2. 

should  be  made  of  iron  and  the  smallest 
portion  consist  of  an  air  gap. 

The  principle  of  the  electric  motor  may 
now  be  explained  by  means  of  Fig.  2.  which 
represents  a  model.  The  part  marked  A 
is  a  rectangular  frame  of  iron,  in  one  of  the 
longer  sides  of  which  there  is  an  air  gap  of 
substantially  circular  form,  as  shown.  On 
the  other  long  arm  is  wound  a  coil  B  of 
insulated  wire.  If  an  electric  current  is 
sent  through  the  coil  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  it  makes  of  the  piece 
of  iron  a  magnet  with  north  pole  at  N  and 
south  pole  at  S.  Within  the  air  gap  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  magnet  A  is  located 
an  iron  drum  D.  which  is  supported  on 
bearings  and  is  capable  of  rotating  around 
its  axis  within  ihe  air  gap.  This  drum 
is  wound  with  a  coil  of  wire  E.  If  a 
current  be  sent  through  this  coil  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  arrows,  it  will 
make  of  the  drum  a  magnet,  with  north 
pole  at  N'  and  south  pole  at  S'. 

Now,  according  to  the  law  that  like  mag- 
netic poles  repel  and  unlike  poles  at^pct 
each  other,  the  point  N'  on  the  drum  will 
be   attracted    toward   the   point   S   on   the 
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magnet  A,  and  the  point  S'  on  the  drum 
toward  the  point  N  on  the  magnet  A;  and 
if  this  force  of  attraction  is  sufficient  to 
ovcrctinie  the  bearing  resistance  of  the 
drum  the  latter  will  commence  to  rot:ite  in 
a  left  handed  direction,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  The  motion  would  ceusc,  however, 
when  the  poles  of  the  drum  came  opposite 
the  poles  of  the  piece  A.  as  will  be  obvi- 
ous, for  then  the  attraction  between  the 
poles  N'  and  S  and  between  N  and  S' 
would  be  exactly  opposite  in  direction, 
and,  as  these  attractive  forces  are  exactly 
equal,  tliey  neutralize  each  other,  and  there 
would  therefore  be  no  force  acting  on  the 
drum  at  all. 

To  make  continuous  rotation  of  the 
drum  possible,  the  current  in  the  coil'  E 
must  be  reversed  at  the  moment  the  plane 
of  this  coil  is  in  a  vertical  position.  This 
may  be  efTcctcd  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
arrangement  of  the  drum  within  the  gap 
of  the  magnet  A  and  of  coils  on  the  mag- 
net and  the  drum  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum  B  are  mounted 
two  metal  segments,  M  and  N,  which  arc 
insulated  from  the  shaft  and  from  each 
other.  To  these  two  segments  the  ends  cf 
the  coil  E  are  connected.  On  the  outer 
surface  of  the  segments  l)car  two  brushes 
H  and  L.  by  means  of  which  the  current  is 
led  into  the  coil  E.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  current  through  the  coil  E  re- 
verses at  every  half  revolution  of  the  drum 
D.  The  reversal  takes  place  at  the  mo- 
ment the  magnetic  axes  of  the  magnet  A 
and  the  drum  D  are  in  line  with  each  other, 
This  point  is  .1  dead  centre  point,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  rotatmg  effort  on  the  <irum 
D  when  in  this  position.  However,  when 
the  drum  is  once  set  in  motion  its  jno- 
mcntum  will  carry  it  over  this  dead  centre, 


.md  tile  model  here  shown  would  be  capa- 
ble of  continuous  rotation  once  it  had  at- 
tained a  certain  speed. 

A  motor  built  along  the  lines  of  the 
model  Fig,  j  would  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  would  not  be  self  starting,  that 
it  produced  an  uneven  turning  eflfort  or 
torque,  and  that  there  would  be  much 
sparking  at  the  brushes  when  the  current 
was  reversed  in  the  coil  E.  To  overcome 
the  first  two  objections,  a  number  of  coils 
arc  used  on  the  drum,  instead  of  a  single 
one,  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  drum,  and  the  current  is  led 
into  these  coils  by  means  of  a  device  com- 
prising as  many  insulaleil  segments  nf 
there  are  coils.  To  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  sparking  at  the  brushes  when  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed  m  a  coil,  the  two  ends  of  a 
coil,  instead  of  being  connected  to  sectors 
located  rippositc  each  other,  are  connected 
to  adjacent  sectors.  This  method  of  wind- 
ing the  drum  is  illustrated  in  Fi^.  4.  which 
is  an  end  view  of  the  drum.  The  winding 
consists  of  twelve  coils  distributed  symmet- 
rically over  the  surface  of  the  drum,  and 
there  are  twelve  segments  in  the  commu- 
tator. One  of  the  coils  connects  to  the 
segment  A  at  C.  From  this  point  the  wire 
runs  radially  outward  to  the  surface  of  the 
drum  at  D.  along  the  surface  of  the  drum, 
parallel  with  the  axis  thereof,  across  the 
back  end  of  the  drum,  as  shown  by  dotted 
lines,  along, the  surface  of  the  drum  to  E 
and  from  there  to  the  sector  B.  adjacent  to 
A,  to  wh^h  it  connects  at  F,  The  next  coil 
starts  from  this  segment  B. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  lechnicnl 
terms  used  in  the  terminology  of  electric 
motors.  The  magnet  A  is  called  the  field 
magnet  and  the  parts  of  it  located  adjacent 
to  the  air  gap  are  called  the  field  pole^: 
the  coil  of  wire  E  is  called  the  field  coil: 
the  drum  D  is  known  as  the  armature,  and 
the  coils  of  wire  on  it  as  the  armature 
winding:  the  assemblage  of  sectors  to 
which  the  end  of  the  armature  coils  con- 
nect is  called  the  commutator,  and  the 
brushes  hearing  on  the  commutator  the 
commutator  brushes. 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 


A.  C   A.  Affairs. 

Dr.  Ulysses  Kahn  lectured  before  the 
club  last  night  on  "Camp  Life,  Custom^, 
and  Scenery  in  Abys•^inia.*'  illustrated  wiili 
lantern  slides.  Dr.  Kahn  was  for  two  year* 
surgeon  for  Count  LeontiefTs  Abyssinian 
exploration  expedition. 

The  following  named  new  members  wcr" 
elected  on  March  3:  Active — Robert  Wal- 
ton Goelet,  J.  E,  Ewing.  Jacob  Ruppert 
Jr.,  F.  A.  Thomson  and  Raymond  M. 
Owen:  associate — Spencer  Trask. 

The  committee  is  now  at  work  on  the 
rules  governing  the  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle contest,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
some  time  in  May. 


tiG.  4. 


The  Champion  Manufacturing  Company. 
Brooklyn.  N.  V.,  will  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  full  line  of  sliding  gear  transmis- 
sions. 


Four  Years'  Experience  with  Gaso. 

line  Machines  in  the  Canadian 

Provinces. 

By  J.  W.  M. 

As  a  very  small  boy,  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  the  desire  ol  my  life  was  lo 
have  a  carnage  that  would  "go  itself,"  but 
until  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old  I  did 
not  have  my  wish  gratified.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  motor  cars  on  the  market, 
so  I  started  tu  get  one  built,  and  as  we 
have  engineers  and  carpenter*  about  our 
factory  the  machine  was  undertaken  here. 
The  motive  power  was  n  pair  of  oil  burn- 
ing steam  engines,  the  cylinders  being  2x3 
mches,  and  there  being  a  boiler  for  each 
engine,  The  boilers  were  01  the  water  tube 
type,  and  were  intended  to  carry  150 
pounds  of  steam.  The  carriage  proper  was 
rather  of  the  sloven  type,  hung  low  with 
ordinary  wooden  wheels,  siecl  lircd,  ihe 
front  ones  44  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
rear  ones  48  inches.  The  engine  shaft  had 
to  be  placed  lore  and  aft.  a?  there  was  not 
room  for  it  to  be  placed  crossways.  There 
was  a  shaft  with  bevel  gear  between  the 
engine  shafts,  and  this  shaft  wa*  geared  to 
the  driving  wheels  by  chain.  There  were 
two  speeds  ahead,  one  of  4  to  i  and  an- 
other of  8  to  I  of  the  driving  wheels.  This 
gearing  was  found  very  much  loo  high, 
and  was  changed  lo  8  to  I  for  high  and  32 
to  r  for  the  low  speed. 

One  fine  summer  evening  after  two  or 
three  months  the  machine  was  finished  and 
taken  out  for  a  trial  (this  wa?  with  the 
higher  gearing),  and  found  that  the  lower 
gearing  would  just  take  her  up  an  8  per 
cent,  grade  with  140  pounds  01  sceam.  and 
the  high  gear  would  only  just  move  her 
on  the  dead  level  and  good  road-  So  we 
at  once  changed  the  gears,  and  the  ma> 
chine  would  climb  a  15  per  cent,  grade, 
and  on  a  good  road  \^ould  make  about  15 
miles  per  hour  on  a  dead  level,  but  would 
stall  on  the  least  itp  grade.  The  engines 
of  this  machine  were  far  too  small  for  the 
power  required  for  the  weight  of  this  ma- 
chine— 1,600  pounds.  The  boilers  were 
also  too  small,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  anything  like  fair  steam.  This  ma- 
chine was  run.  I  suppose,  about  200  miles 
and  then  abandoned.  It  was  built  in  1884. 
and  I  have  always  been  sorry  that  there 
was  no  photograph  made  of  it,  as  it  would 
be  interesting  now. 

BUYS    A   CASOUNR   C.KR. 

However.  I  was  watching  the  motor  car- J 
riage  movement  with  the  greatest  interest.  | 
and  after  looking  into  the  three  powers  I J 
decided  on  a  ga^^rdine  car  of  standard  make  j 
and  ordered  late  in  '98.     Well,  after  wait- 
ing what   seemed  a   very   long   time  (btit, 
really,  the  makers  were  very  prompt'*   the 
machine  arrived,  hut   as   it  was  >n  btc   in 
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the  season  I  did  nothing  more  ilian  start 
n,  and  m  doing  that  the  first  time  1  man- 
aged to  break  the  third  linger  ot  my  right 
band.  1  was  so  much  excited  1  really  do 
not  know  how  it  happened,  but  suppose 
ihc  cngfinc  must  have  kicked  back.  But  I 
still  stuck  to  the  machine  with  my  broken 
hand  and  managed  it  all  right. 

My  first  regular  experience  was  not  be- 
gun until  the  spring  of  iSgg,  when  I  took 
tht:  machine  uut  oi  the  stable,  which  is 
near  the  house,  and  to  get  back  to  which 
you  have  to  climb  an  i8  per  cent,  grade. 
After  a  lot  of  cranking  I  got  the  machine 
to  go  and  ran  down  the  hill  and  up  the 
road  at  top  »pced.  and  as  this  was  my  first 
expeneuce  at  high  speed  the  machine 
wobbled  rather  badly.  Anyway.  1  siwn 
got  used  to  It  and  ran  straight.  When 
I  came  back  home  again  I  thought  I  would 
try  her  on  a  light  hill  of  9  per  cent,  grade, 
but  the  carriage  stopped  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  the  motor  kept  merrily  run- 
ning on.  which  showed  the  friction  clutch 
was  loose.  There  were  at  least  100  people 
out  watching  the  new  fanglcd  machine, 
and  when  it  stuck  on  as  light  a  hill  as 
Esson's  the  word  was.  ''What  a  pity,  J.  W. 
M.'s  carriage  is  a  failure,"  but  when  I  got 
at  the  clutch  with  a  wrench  I  soon  showed 
them  that  it  was  not  a  failure.  Bui  when 
I  wanted  to  take  the  carriage  home  I  had 
to  climb  that  18  per  cert,  grade,  and  I  had 
also  to  submit  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
pushed  up  the  hill  the  first  time  I  came 
home.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
carriage  was  the  first  gasoline  machine  I 
had  ever  handled,  and  as  1  started  it  with- 
out any  instructions  it  is  a  'wonder  the 
machine  did  as  well  as  it  did. 

ECCENTKIC   RUNS   HOT. 

Anyway,  in  the  aftcrncKMi  I  put  on  my 
thinking  cap  and  decided  to  experiment 
with  the  gasoline  feed,  and  started  by  find- 
ing thai  the  needle  valve  did  not  seat  and 
the  engine  was  lloodmg.  So  I  fixed  this 
and  tried  her  out  on  the  road  again,  and  she 
climbed  thi-  hills  without  any  cITort.  The 
next  day  or  so  I  dcci<!ed  to  try  the  machine 
on  a  longer  trip,  so  I  got  our  chief  engineer 
to  go  with  me.  Ever>'thing  went  fine 
for  about  8  miles,  when  on  examination 
I  found  the  eccentric  that  drives  the  counter 
balance  hot,  so  loosened  it  a  little  and  start- 
ed again  :  but  it  still  ran  hot  tor  some  time 
and  I  have  since  fonnd  tin-  eccentric  pulley 
out  of  truth.  When  we  had  gone  alvau  10 
miles  wc  struck  what  \\e  call  fro^t  holes 
that  cotild  not  J>e  avoided,  and  bt'sides  T  did 
not  know  then  the  calanihy  of  being  caught 
in  onw  of  these.  When  we  got  half  way 
through  the  first  one  we  did  not  get  any 
further,  as  the  machine  was  down  to  the 
axles.  Wc  had  to  rob  some  fences  to  get 
her  out,  and  then  it  was  all  the  two  of  us 
could  do.  Well,  this  thing  happened  three 
limes  to  us  before  wc  got  liome.  as  it 
wa«  early  spring.  This  was  my  first  drive 
of  any  length  and  it  was  work  your  passage 
t¥tth  a  vengeance.  I  suppose  some  people 
would  have  been  disgusted,  but  I  had  the 
fcx^T  too  bad  for  that. 


The  next  day  there  was  to  be  some  public 
function  at  Newcastle,  a  town  8  miles  from 
homo,  and  my  wife  and  I  decided  to  go  in 
the  "carriage."  So  I  put  on  my  good 
clothes,  as  I  did  not  expect  to  have  any  trou- 
ble going  that  short  distance,  and  besides 
the  roads  were  fine,  and  then  I  wanted  to 
let  the  people  down  there  sec  my  new  car- 
riage, as  it  had  been  written  up  in  all  the 
local  papers  and  some  of  the  principal  pro- 
vincial ones,  too,  as  it  was  the  first  mod- 
ern automobile  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  wc  started  in  all  our 
finery  and  got  about  6  miles  out  when — 
W-h-i-r-r,  and  I  stopped  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  examination  found  that  the 
Imli  that  holds  the  chain  at  proper  tension 
had  gone  and,  of  course,  the  nut  on  it  had 
fallen  into  the  differential.  You  can  imag- 
ine my  feelings,  as  I  thought  the  gears 
would  be  all  smashed,  but  on  looking  into 
them  I  was  glad  to  sec  that  they  were  all 
right.  By  this  time  bicycles,  teams,  and 
even  people  on  foot  began  to  arrive,  having 
started  out  to  meet  the  horseless  carriage. 
By  this  time  I  had  fished  out  the  nut  and 
boll,  and  it  had  been  so  *'chawed"  by  the 
gear  that  it  would  not  enter  the  thread 
again.  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  crowd 
with  a  bicycle,  and  he  offered  to  go  to  New- 
castle and  get  a  new  bolt  for  me.  He  re- 
turned in  about  half  an  hour,  the  bolt  was 
put  in  again  and  wc  got  under  way  after  a 
wait  of  about  two  hours,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple that  could  keep  up  following  us. 
DRAWS    A    CROWD. 

]  arrived  in  town  all  right  and  one  never 
saw  a  circus  strike  a  country  town  that  at- 
tracted more  of  a  crowd,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  small  boys  were  certainly  amusing. 
I  remained  m  Newcastle  all  that  night  and 
got  home  without  any  nmre  trouble  the  next 
afternoon.  But  you  may  be  sure-  I  had  ev- 
ery bolt  and  nut  pinned  that  I  could  get  at. 
I  think  that  was  al)out  the  last  bad  luck  I 
had  for  some  time. 

As  time  went  on  and  I  got  so  1  could 
manage  the  machine  fairly  well  I  began  to 
think  I  would  like  to  take  a  trip  of  some 
little  length,  and  as  I  had  a  cousin  in  the 
marine  engine  building  business  I  thought 
to  get  hiin  I0  go  with  me  and  at  the  same 
time  to  convert  him  to  the  gasoline  engine. 
Wc  decided  on  a  trip  to  a  place  where  wc 
had  another  factory,  called  Mortimore.  and 
as  we  cannot  buy  gasoline  outside  of  large 
towns  here,  wc  had  to  arrange  to  carry  our 
•supply  with  ns.  Thii  I  did  hy  fastening  a 
7  gallon  tank  in  front  of  the  dash  and  sup- 
ported on  the  carriage  frame. 

THE    FIRST   LONG   TRIP. 

Wi'll,  on  a  pleasant  June  evening  I  start- 
ed for  Chatham,  intending  to  pick  my 
cousin  up  there  and  start  on  our  85  mile 
run  in  ihc  morning  early:  but  we  were 
both  lazy  and  did  not  get  away  until  8:30. 
The  first  part  of  our  run  was  to  a  place 
called  Richibucto.  42  miles  from  Chatham. 
and  wc  made  the  first  33  miles  in  fine 
<5hapc.  and,  not  meeting  many  teams,  made 
good  time.  I  might  say  here  that  the  first 
few  davs  I  had  the  machine  I  noticed  that 


horses  were  going  to  be  much  frightened 
at  it,  so  decided  to  not  only  stop  the  car- 
riage but  also  the  motor  when  meeting 
one,  and  this  1  have  kept  up  in  all  my  four 
years'  experience,  with  the  record  oi  not  a 
single  accident  of  any  kind  and  the  good 
will  of  every  person  I  meet,  and  only  once 
in  the  14.000  miles  has  an  unkind  word 
been  said  to  me.  Well,  we  made  these  33 
miles,  and  stopped  and  watered  up  at  a 
place  called  Kouchiboguac,  then  kept  on 
and  arrived  in  Richibucto  for  dinner  at  a 
few  minutes  to  12. 

A   STEEP  CUMB. 

As  Jim  had  to  see  some  people  in  town 
he  had  built  a  tugboat  for,  we  were  there 
about  two  hours,  when  we  started  on  the 
last  30  miles  of  our  trip,  We  found  the 
next  18  miles  fine  road,  and  went  along 
in  fine  shape,  until  we  came  to  a  hill  at 
Bass  River  that  (ooked  very  steep.  I  said 
to  Jim  that  he  had  better  get  out,  as  it  was 
too  steep  for  the  machine  with  both  of 
us  in,  so  he  got  out  and  I  started  to  climb 
it,  but  the  machine  only  went  half  w^iy  up 
and  stalled.  So  I  backed  her  to  the  bot- 
tom again  and  tried  U  a  second  time,  but 
with  the  same  result.  Then  I  thought  per- 
haps the  gasoline  mixture  might  be  wrong, 
and  made  an  adjustment  for  less  oil,  but 
when  I  tried  to  start  again  I  found  to  my 
horror  that  T  got  no  compression.  I 
thought  the  spring  on  the  admission  valve 
had  broken — I  had  n6  spare  one  with  me 
— but  on  closer  examination  I  found  that 
in  making  the  gasoline  adjustment  I  had 
slackened  the  spring,  and  on  fixing  that 
Started  to  climb  the  hill,  but  with  the  same 
old  stick.  I  saw  by  that  that  it  wa-*  not  in 
her  to  climb  the  hill,  even  with  Jim  push- 
ing with  all  his  might  behind.  After  wait- 
ing a  little  while  '  a  few  farmers  came 
around,  and  with  their  help  wc  got  to  the 
lop.  I  went  to  that  hill  again  on  puri>ose 
to  measure  it,  and  found  it  a  shade  over 
2$  per  cent. 

We  went  about  5  miles  further  'and 
stalled  on  another  hllK  but  with  a  little 
coaxing  we  got  her  to  the  top  That, 
however,  was  the  last  excitement  of  the 
day,  as  wc  arrived  at  our  destination  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  about  4  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon.  Our  actual  speed  for  the 
trip  was  a  little  over  14  miles  per  hour. 
We  remained  there  the  next  day,  and  took 
almost  everyone  in  the  place  out  for  a 
drive,  and  every  person  was  pleased  with 
the  experience. 

DIRECTED  THE    WRONG    WAV. 

On  Wednesday  we  .started  on  our  re- 
turn journey,  but  when  about  ready  to 
start  found  one  of  our  rear  tires  soft,  so 
pumped  up  hefore  getting  under  way.  We 
also  inquired  whether  there  was  any  way 
to  avoid  those  awful  hills  in  returning  to 
Richibucto.  Our  friend.  Mr.  T«  toUl  ns 
to  rake  the  West  Branch  road,  which  was 
a  little  longer,  but  was  a  fine  road,  and  had 
few  if  any  hills,  "but,"  said  'he,  *'do  not 
fake  the  shore  road,  as  it  is  the  worst  road 
in  New  Brunswick  for  hi!ls.'*  So  when 
we  got  to  the  turning  off  place  Jim  asknl 
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a'  man  in  a  field  about  the  proper  road. 
He  said  "Take  the  road  to  the  left."  and 
we  took  it — to  our  sorrow,  as  it  was  the 
shore  road.  We  did  not  know  it,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  to  Richibucto.  Well, 
wc  went  for  a  few  miles  and  then  came  to  a 
hiU«  and  we  stuck  on  that  hill  and  were 
on  it  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  When 
we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  wc  found  the 
tire  that  was  soft  in  the  morning  flat,  so  we 
pumped  it  up  again.  Then  it  became  cov- 
ered all  over  with  blisters,  and  was  flat 
again  in  less  than  a  minute.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  run  on  the  Hat  tire,  as 
we  were  about  50  miles  from  anywhere, 
and  had  started  out  prepared  only  for  punc- 
tures, and  this  was  evidently  leaking 
through  the  fibre. 

Well,  wc  went  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
further,  when  we  came  to  another  hill  and 
went  through  the  same  performance,  and  in 
all  wc  were  stuck  six  or  eight  times  in  4 
miles.  But  toward  the  last  of  it  I  got  into 
the  way  of  getting  out  by  starting  the  mo- 
tor, throwing  her  in  gear,  and  steering  from 
the  road,  which  permitted  of  both  of  us 
pushing.  In  doing  that  we  managed  much 
better  afterwards.  When  wv  had  gone  a 
few  miles  farther  we  came  to  where  they 
had  taken  up  a  bridge  and  we  had  to  go 
over  the  bank,  ford  the  stream  in  18  inches 
of  water  and  then  climb  the  bank  on  the 
other  side,  that  was  almost  a  mountain,  but 
the  men  working  on  the  bridge  kindly  gave 
us  a  push  up,  else  I  believe  we  would  have 
been  there  yet.  We  got  under  way  again 
and  arrived  in  Re.xton  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner.  While  there  the  worst  thunder  and 
rain  storm  I  ever  saw  came  on,  so  we  de- 
cided to  stay  all  night,  as  the  idea  of  rim- 
ning  in  mud  with  a  flat  tire  was  not  very 
pleasant. 

TANK     SPRINGS     A     LEAK. 

While  there  we  tried  to  fix  the  tire  by 
pumping  thick  molasses  into  it,  and  the  next 
morning  we  thought  we  were  all  right,  as  it 
was  still  hard.  Wc  got  away  from  Rcxton 
at  9  o'clock  and  had  only  gone  half  a  mile 
when  we  found  our  water  tank  empty.  It 
had  sprung  a  leak  in  the  joint  of  the  tank 
where  the  solder  had  broken.  So  we  filled 
up  again  and  started  for  Richabucto.  where 
we  knew  there  was  a  tinsmith,  but  wc  had 
not  gone  five  minutes  longer  before  the  tire 
was  flat  again.  Surely  our  troubles  were 
coming  on  us  thick  and  fast.  We  got  to 
the  tinsmith's  place  all  right,  and  he  did  the 
best  he  could  to  fix  the  tank,  but  the  mois- 
ture was  still  there  and  would  not  let  the 
solder  take,  and  we  did  not  want  to  take  the 
tank  out,  as  that  was  a  big  job. 

After  a  lot  of  work  he  got  the  leak  mostly 
stopped  and  we  started  on  our  42  miles  to 
Chatham.  After  getting  about  2  miles 
out  the  motor  began  to  miss  and  finally 
stopped.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  caused 
by  there  not  being  enough  gasoline  in  the 
tank.  After  filling  and  trying  again  to 
start,  it  would  not  ignite  properly,  so  I  set 
the  contacts  to  a  firmer  pressure  and  tried 
again,  and  after  a  little  more  trying  it  start- 
ed up  all  right     I  did  not  find  out  until  late 
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in  the  fall  what  was  really  the  trouble.  We 
went  as  far  as  Kouchiboguac  for  dinner  and 
when  we  started  on  the  last  part  of  our  trip 
home  we  found  the  Bat  tire  was  cut  almost 
in  two  by  the  rim.  But  everything  went  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  and  we  got  within 
a  few  miles  of  Chatham  when  I  felt  a  sort 
of  a  tug,  and  on  getting  out  found  the  cut 
tire  off  the  rim  and  wound  around  the 
hub  and  shaft.  So  we  cut  it  ofT  and  ran  the 
rest  of  the  way  into  Chatham  on  the  bare 
rim,  which  bent  it  rather  badly.  As  it  had 
begun  to  rain  a  few  miles  back  and  I  still 
had  IS  miles  to  get  home  from  Chatham,  I 
decided  to  leave  the  machine  in  Chatham 
until  I  got  a  new  tire  and  the  weather  was 
better.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  our 
yacht  in  town,  so  got  home  all  right. 

MOTOR    D.\LKS. 

In  a  little  over  a  week  the  new  tire  ar- 
rived and  I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  come 
with  me  and  put  it  on,  as  he  had  consider- 
able experience  with  bicycle  tires.  When  it 
was  in  place  it  was  raining  very  hard,  and 
as  it  was  late  in  the  evening  we  decided  to 
leave  the  machine  in  there  a  little  longer,  so 
we  went  home  and  came  down  again  the  next 
day  and  started  for  home  about  6  in  the 
evening,  with  my  uncle  for  a  passenger. 
He  was  rather  frightened  at  the  high  speed 
we  went  at,  but  soon  got  used  to  it  and  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly.  WTicn  about  7  miles 
from  home  the  motor  began  to  miss,  right 
at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill,  and  would  not 
climb  it.  I  think  T  worked  at  least  two 
hours  over  that  engine  trying  to  adjust  it 
and  trying  eveo'thing  I  could  think  of,  and 
I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a  team 
and  drive  home  when  the  confounded  thing 
started  up  and  went  up  the  hill  and  home 
like  a  streak,  after  taking  four  hours  to  do 
TS  miles.  I  can  tell  you  T  was  rather  dis- 
couraged with  my  first  trip,  but  with  all 
our  trials  the  machine  brought  us  home 
after  covering  in  all  about  200  mi!os. 

I  then  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  motor 
kicking  and  wrote  the  makers,  and  they 
told  me  they  thought  the  batteries  had  run 
out,  so  I  connected  up  some  wet  ones  I  had 
here  and  tried  them,  without  any  improve- 
ment. T  had  to  go  to  Europe  then,  so  did 
not  do  anything  more  to  get  her  to  work. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  the  new  tire  put  on  in 
Chatham  was  flat  before  we  had  gone  8 
miles,  but  I  put  some  "leak  stop"  in  it  that 
fixed  it  up  for  the  time  being.  When  I  ar- 
rived home  again  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  order  a  new  set  of  batteries  and  set  them 
up,  but  the  motor  did  not  do  any  better,  so 
I  knew  the  trouble  had  to  be  looked  for 
somewhere  else.  I  thought  perhaps  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  the  con- 
tacts, as  it  was  the  make  and  break  type, 
so  took  the  sparking  mechanism  out.  It 
looked  all  right,  however,  so  I  put  it  back 
again,  but  the  engine  did  not  work  a  bit 
better.  I  took  the  sparker  out  again,  and 
in  doing  so  something  happened  to  pcrape 
the  contact  points  (which  looked  good  and 
bright)  and  when  I  put  her  together  again 
I  was  delighted  to  see  her  working  the  best 
she  had  ever  done.    So  this  simple  little 


thing  had  bothered  me  nearly  all  the  first 
summer  I  had  the  machine,  and,  strange  to 
say,  up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  in 
print  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the 
contacts  more  than  looking  bright  and  all 
right.  This  I  found  out  by  actual  experi- 
ence, and  evei*  since  have  made  it  a  point  to 
see  to  the  contacts  very  often.  ^^ 

CXINTINL'ED   TIRE   TROUBLE.  ^H 

As  all  my  people  were  away  from  home 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  have 
a  few  days  out  of  the  carriage,  as  she  was 
working  so  well.  So  I  got  Jim  and  Byron 
up  to  see  me  and  wc  covered  about  200 
miles  in  three  days  and  finished  with  a  night 
away  with  the  machine,  but  when  I  came  to 
start  home  the  next  day  I  found  the  tire  that 
I  had  doctored  with  "leak  stop"  soft  again. 
This  time  I  made  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled 
flour  and  pumped  this  in  the  tube,  and  it 
stood  me  for  about  two  weeks  and  then 
gave  out  again.  As  I  had  so  much  trouble 
with  these  tires  I  decided  to  try  something 
else,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  a  traveler 
for  a  double  tube  tire  company  in  town  I 
ordered  a  set  from  him.  They  arrived  early 
in  the  spring  and  I  put  them  on  and  on  the 
first  trip  one  came  oflf  in  the  first  two  miles 
T  ran.  The  inner  tube  had  been  cut  on  a  ^M 
strip  of  canvas  that  had  been  fastened  to  it  ^M 
as  a  protection.  Anyway,  I  worked  away  ' 
with  a  friend  of  mine  all  that  day,  but  could 
not  get  it  to  stand  for  more  than  a  mile  at 
a  time,  and  it  must  have  been  two  months 
before  they  began  to  stand  at  all.  I  inust 
give  the  makers  of  these  tires  credit  for 
being  most  fair,  as  they  always  sent  mc 
parts  without  asking,  as  soon  as  they  knew., 
there  was  anything  wrong. 


A  400    MIZ^  TRIP. 

Well,  when  I  got  everything  to  go  all 
right  with  the  tires  1  longed  to  gel  away 
on  another  short  trip,  so  asked  Byron  (who 
was  much  interested  in  the  motor)  to  come 
with  me.  And  in  talking  it  over  we  decided 
to  go  to  northern  New  Brunswick,  as  he 
had  been  over  the  country  with  a  bicycle 
and  found  the  roads  good.  We  had  to  ar- 
range to  take  more  gasoline  this  time,  as  we 
were  intending  to  cover  in  all  over  400 
miles.  So  I  got  another  tank  added  in  front 
and  with  this  I  could  carry  altogether  15 
gallons,  and  I  also  arranged  to  have 
some  more  sent  to  Bathurst.  We  got 
away  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  August 
and  drove  44  miles  the  first  four 
hours,  but  found  the  two  rear  tires 
beginning  to  rim  cut  rather  badly.  We 
were  up  early  the  next  morning  and  put  in 
some  strips  to  protect  the  cases  where  they 
were  cutting  and  started  on  our  way.  We 
arrived  in  Tracadie  in  about  three  hours, 
and  as  Byron  knew  a  chap  there  we  stayed 
there  to  dinner  and  then  hunted  up  Ray  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  with  us,  Byron  tak- 
ing a  bicycle  and  Ray  coming  with  me. 
Here  I  wanted  to  telegraph  home,  so  Ray 
came  with  me  to  show  me  the  way  to  the 
office.  On  the  way  I  noticed  a  cart  with 
some  fellows  in  it  coming  toward  us.  and 
as  there  was  a  wide  shallow  pool  of  water 
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the  didc  ot  the  road,  they  drove  into  it 

|to   let    us    pass.     I    saw  their    horse    was 

irightened  and   slopped   for   them   to  pass. 

One  chap  was   sitting  on   the  tailboard  of 

the  cart,  and  jvist  as  they  got  opposite  us 

■their  horse  jumped  ahead  and  Mr.  Man's 
becb  went  up  in  the  air  and  he  turned  a 
beautiful  half  turn  and  landed  in  the  water 
on  the  flat  of  his  back.  We  got  away  as 
as  we  could,  as  we  did  not  know  what 
his  temper  would  be,  but  Ray  said  his  eyes 
never  left  the  machine  all  through  the  fall 
19  though  he  never  expected  to  see  one 
again. 
We  gal  started  on  the  next  stage  of  our 
ip  in  abitui  an  hour,  and  decided  to  spend 
Ithe  night  in  Inkcrman.  15  miles  further 
When  about  4  miles  from  our  destina- 
tion we  felt  the  machine  riding  a  little 
rough,  and  got  out  and  iound  one  of  the 
rear  tires  soft.  As  we  had  such  a  short 
di&tance  to  go  we  did  not  want  to  take  it 
off.  fo  got  out  and  pumped  it  every  mile, 
and  in  doing  this  arrived  at  the  hotel  and 
loun<J  Byron  there  waiting  for  us.  We 
iound  the  tire  case  so  badly  cut  again  here 
thai  we  decided  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go 
any  further  without  trying  to  fix  it  a  little. 

CALFSKIN   PROTECTORS. 

I^So  we  hunted  up  a  cobbler  and  got  strips  of 
good  strong  calfskin  sewed  on  so  the  rim 
came  on  the  calfskin  where  it  was  worst 
cut  instead  of  on  the  damaged  case.  We 
found  on  our  next  day's  run  that  it  was  a 
ipkndid  makeshift,  as  the  cases  did  not 
cut  as  badly  as  they  did  at  first.  We  did 
this  cobbling  act  every  evening  while  away, 
and  got  the  cases  about  covered  on  both 
nms.  and  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have 
gotten  home  on  these  tires  if  it  had  not 
been  for  doing  it. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Shippigan  and 
bftck  to  Inkerman  again,  over  the  worst 
Toads  it  had  been  my  bad  luck  so  far  to 
get  on.  but  the  motor  and  whole  machine 
did  not  flinch  a  single  second.     The  next 

»d4y  wc  went  as  far  as  Oiraquet  and  found 
a  church  picnic  going  on,  and  as  Byron 
knew  the  people  there  wc  stayed  and  had 
dinner,  and  left  in  the  evening  for  our  7 
mile  drive  to  the  hotel  in  Caraquet  town. 
Wc  were  up  and  had  our  machine  fueled 
and  watered  the  next  morning,  and  were 
ready  to  start  at  7.  We  went  within  is 
iiles  of  Bathurst,  and  as  neither  of  us 
*^nted  to  go  into  the  town  much,  we  de- 
cided to  turn  back  and  spend  the  day  loaf- 
ing about  the  country,  and  as  Byron  had 
come  prepared  with  eatables  we  had  our 
oijdday  meal  beside  the  road  at  a  nice 
spring.  We  then  started  so  as  to  arrive 
at  Inkerman  in  time  for  a  late  tea.  The 
next  day  wc  were  about  the  hotel  most  of 
the  day.  and  only  went  over  to  Caraquet 
2Rain  for  a  drive,  and  to  get  some  gaso- 
line that  had  been  sent  there  for  us. 

We  started  on  our  85  mile  drive  home 

the  next   morning   at   8.   had   dinner   with 

Ray  in  Tracadie.  and  arrived  home  at  8  in 

crening.      It    was   a   lovely   moonlight 

nifjg,    and    in    driving    through     some 

wood*^    1    *aw  a   white   flash   across 
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the  road,  and  iound  it  was  two  ladies  with 
a  while  horse,  which  bolted  with  them 
over  the  ditch  and  -into  the  woods,  but  I 
go;  ahold  of  it  before  it  had  done  any 
more  mischief,  and  after  seeing  the  ladies 
safely  on  the  road  I  started  for  the  last  4 
miles  of  my  trip.  We  covered  in  all  over 
400  miles,  and  tht-  engine  did  not  give  the 
least  trouble  at  any  time,  the  only  trouble 
being  the  tires  rim  cutting. 

REPAIRS     DURJNG     THE     WINTER. 

I  did  considerable  running  about  home 
the  rest  of  the  fall,  but  had  to  get  a  set  of 
new  cases.  About  the  only  thing  I  did  to  the 
machine  that  winter  was  to  put  in  dry  batter- 
ies, and  as  I  only  got  about  200  miles  out  of 
the  first  set  I  decided  to  try  a  sparking  dy- 
namo. I  got  one  and  had  our  engineer 
put  it  in,  and  it  worked  beautifully  from 
the  first,  and  in  great  contrast  to  some  ex- 
periences of  writers  in  The  Horseless 
Age,  as  from  beginning  to  end  the  little 
dynamo  never  failed,  and  always  did  just 
fine  work. 

The  summer  of  '91  Byron  and  I  went 
over  about  the  same  ground  as  we  did  the 
summer  before  with  less  side  trips,  but 
went  a  little  further  from  home,  and  cov- 
ered about  300  miles.  On  this  trip  we  had 
trouble  with  both  tires  and  motor,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of  with  the  latter.  When 
on  a  back  road  settlement,  about  120  miles 
from  home,  we  were  both  startled  by  a 
vicious  report,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
casing  of  one  of  the  rear  tires  torn  away 
from  llie  wire  that  supports  it.  When  I 
saw  what  happened,  and  realizing  that  we 
had  foolishly  come  away  without  a  spare 
case  or  any  way  to  repair  such  a  burst.  I 
said,  "What  under  heaven  are  we  going 
to  do  now."  We  decided  to  run  on 
the  rim  and  trust  to  luck  that  we  would 
come  to  a  farm  house  before  very  long, 
and  our  luck  was  with  us,  as  we  came  to  a 
good  place  in  less  than  half  a  mile. 

REINl'ORCING   .\  THlE  CASING. 

While  wc  had  been  coming  to  the  farm 
I  had  been  thinking  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  and  after  jacking  the  machine 
up  and  taking  the  case  off  we  stripped  the 
rubber  l)ack  from  the  fabric  and  cemented 
a  piece  of  strong  duck  to  it — that  is,  be- 
tween the  rubber  and  the  fabric,  and  then 
aroimd  the  wire,  and  cemented  again  on  the 
inside  next  the  tul>e,  then  sewed  it  through 
both  and  then  fastened  the  rubber  down  on 
the  fabric  again.  It  was  just  dark  and  we 
had  to  go  5  miles  to  a  place  they  took  people 
for  the  night,  and  it  was  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  wc  started,  as  it  was  an  ex- 
periment and  we  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  going  to  stand  or  not.  We  got  to  the 
house  all  right  and  found  it  a  fine  place 
with  a  good  piano,  and  as  Byron  plays  well 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  evening.  This  tire 
bursting  bothered  us  all  the  trip,  as  we  had 
it  ofT  and  fixed  fifteen  times  in  150  miles, 
and  this  with  a  1,600  pound  machine  is  hard 
work.  Our  patches  never  gave  out,  but  the 
casing  always  gave  way  in  some  new  place. 
To  show  how  expert  one  will  Kct  at  this 


sort  of  work,  it  took  us  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  make  the  first  repair  and  we  did  the 
last  one  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

Two  days  after  this  we  were  going  along 
in  fine  shape  when  suddenly  the  motor 
stopped  and  would  not  start  again.  On 
snapping  the  wires  .together  I  could  get 
a  good  spark  and  could  find  nothing  out 
of  adjustment^  until  when  handling  the 
sparker  I  found  the  arm  went  much  farther 
than  it  should.  Then  I  remembered  that  I 
had  got  a  new  platinum  point  soldered  on  a 
month  before,  and,  of  course,  it  must  have 
worked  off,  but  fortunately  the  adjustment 
was  such  that  I  could  bring  the  arms  in 
contact,  and  she  brought  us  to  Inkerman  in 
that  way  all  right.  The  next  morning  I 
took  the  sparker  out  and  got  a  small  hole 
drilled  through  the  arm  and  put  a  steel  point 
in.  and  that  point  is  still  there,  having  run 
about  1,000  miles  since. 

IGNITION    TROUBLES. 

The  next  day  I  had  more  troubles  with 
the  ignition.  At  a  place  where  wc  stopped 
for  water  I  thought  I  would  tighten  up  the 
contact  a  little,  and  evidently  forgot  to 
tighten  the  nuts  again,  as  after  a  few  min- 
utes the  motor  stopped.  It  showed  a  good 
spark,  and  the  contacts  would  come  to- 
gether, but  I  could  only  get  an  occasional 
explosion.  The  minute  I  tried  to  adjust  the 
contact  I  saw  the  trouble  and  I  had  no  fur- 
ther engine  troubles  on  that  trip,  but  no 
end  of  tire  difficulties.  As  I  said  before,  I 
had  a  sparking  dynamo  on  the  carriage  this 
trip  and  also  a  set  of  batteries,  but  only 
used  them  to  try  for  ignition  troubles,  as 
the  dynamo  would  start  the  motor  on  the 
crank.  We  arrived  home  the  next  evening 
all  right,  after  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the 
whole  trip,  but  we  both  decided  we  had  a 
good  lime  and  would  rather  go  over  the 
same  troubles  and  roads  in  the  motor  than 
after  a  horse. 

I  did  not  attempt  any  long  trips  again 
that  fall,  but  covered  a  lot  of  ground  about 
home.  One  day  while  in  Chatham  at  the 
machine  shop  the  foreman,  in  looking  her 
over,  ."jaid  there  was  a  broken  bolt  at  the 
rear  end.  I  found  it  to  be  the  distance  rod 
that  tightens  the  chain,  and  as  we  were  at 
the  right  place  !o  get  it  fixed  we  had  it  done 
right  there.  This  was  the  ihird  time  I  had 
trouble  with  this  adjustment  of  the  chain 
gear,  and  had  only  run  about  a  week  more 
when  it  left  me  again  about  4  miles  from 
home.  This  time  it  had  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thread  and  I  dimply  screwed  half 
the  depth  of  a  nut  on  each  broken  end.  and 
as  the  nut  would  then  connect  the  two  ends 
of  ihe  bolt  and  make  it  practically  solid,  it 
brought  me   home  all   right. 

PURCHASED    A    LIGHT    GASOLINE    CAR, 

That  fall  and  winter  I  had  heard  a  lot 
about  a  light  gasoline  machine,  and  de- 
cided to  see  it  for  myself,  and  if  I  was 
pleased  with  it  to  get  one.  So  in  March  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  city  it  is  made  in 
and  had  a  drive  on  one,  and  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  it  to  order  one.  which 
arrived  toward  the  end  of  April.     Bui  as  I 
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was  away  fn>m  home  then,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive hack  itnlil  the  end  of  May,  it  wa>s  not 
tritd  until  then.  It  was  a  medium  weight 
macliinc,  weighing  about  goo  pounds,  and 
with  A  4  horse  power  motor.  I  had  no 
trouble  geitmg  this  machine  started,  as  it 
went  oflf  on  the  firsj  turn  of  the  crank, 
and  worked  well  for  about  two  weeks.  One 
day  my  wife  and  1  were  i^oing  to  town, 
and  when  abtiui  a  mile  from  home  I  found 
one  oi  the  rear  rims  opened  up  at  the 
brazing.  As  we  were  very  anxious  to  get 
to  tnwn  we  thought  wc  would  take  the  old 
machine.  Well,  atter  putting  on  all  the 
tires  (I  had  not  had  her  out  that  spring 
at  all)  wc  started,  but  that  trip  was  about 
the  worst  expericMicc  I  have  had.  To  gel 
to  the  place  we  were  going  to  we  had  lo 
cros>  the  Miramichi  River,  a  large  river, 
and  as  the  tiovernment  were  renewing  the 
bridge  we  had  to  cross  in  a  scow.  As  usu- 
al»  the  landings  were  not  as  they  should 
be,  the  scow  came  end  on  to  the  wharf, 
and  there  was  a  very  steep  and  rough  ap- 
proach. I  made  a  rush  at  this  grade,  as  I 
knew  it  would  be  all  the  machine  could  do 
to  get  to  the  top.  and  when  about  half  way 
up  two  gears  on  the  transmission  came  out 
of  gear,  and  xh^  carriage  with  a  tearing 
noise  ran  down  thV  approach.  The  scow 
had  in  the  meantime  left  the  whari  at  one 
end.  leaving  clear  water  20  feet  deep  right 
under  my  rear  wheels.  I  tried  my  best  to 
hold  her  with  the  emergency  brake,  but  it 
only  partly  stopped  her.  There  were  some 
men  looking  on,  and  they  promptly  got 
hold  of  hv.r  and  pushed  her  to  the  top.  My 
wife,  who  had  got  out  before  1  tried  to 
land,  was  singing  out.  "Jumi).  Jack,  and  let 
the  carriage  go!"  but  I  stuck  to  the  wreck. 
I  got  the  gear  in  place  again  and  finished 
my  journey  all  right.  On  my  return  trip 
I  went  a  long  way  around  to  avoid  thai 
ferry. 

SMOKINESS    ^Ntl    UiSS    OF     lt(WEk    L  UK£U. 

When  I  got  the  new  machine  out  again 
it  would  run  well  for  about  half  an  hour. 
and  then  begin  to  lose  power  and  the  ex- 
haust smoke,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
just the  fuel  feed.  That  showed  nic  she 
was  getting  too  much  oil  in  some  way.  but 
the  trouble  was  to  find  out  where.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  for  a  few  days,  unlit 
one  day  I  was  going  to  a  town  15  utiles 
away.  The  first  5  miles  ,  the  machine 
worked  fine,  and  then  began  her  old  tricks 
of  smoking  and  stopping.  I  worried  away 
until  I  got  to  my  journey's  end.  This  ma- 
chine has  an  overflow  connected  frrun  the 
mixmg  chamber  10  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  the  vent  from  the 
tank  was  too  small  to  let  off  the  gas  that 
would  form  when  I  he  machine  had  run  far 
enough  to  get  heated,  and  the  gas  of  the  gaso- 
line would  form  pressure  enough  to  drive 
the  gasoline  up  this  overflow  into  the  mix- 
ing chamber.  I  got  a  small  hole  drilled 
through  the  filling  plug,  and  my  theory 
must  have  been  right,  as  the  same  trouble 
has  never  appeared  since. 

My  next  trouble  was  with  spark  plugs, 
this  machine  having  jump  spark  ignition. 


The  engine  would  miss  fire  and  stop,  and 
on  examining  the  plug  the  spark  would 
pass  between  the  points  in  good  shape,  but 
it  must  have  short  circuited  under  com- 
pression. This  gave  mc  a  lot  of  trouble, 
as  it  made  one  look  for  trouble  some  place 
else.  I  put  in  a  new  plug  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  machine  went  off  all  right. 

A    LONti    TRIP    WITH    THE    LIGHT   CAR. 

Last  September  our  engineer  and  I 
thought  we  would  like  to  take  a  trip,  so 
we  decided  to  gu  10  Fredericton.  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Province.  We  left  fitted  nut 
with  100  pounds  of  spare  parts,  tools  and 
gasoline.  We  intended  to  get  away  at  5 
m  the  morning,  but  when  I  went  to  start 
the  motor  it  would  not  start,  and  I  lost 
about  half  an  hour  before  I  iound  the 
buzzer  out  of  adjustment.  After  getting 
started  1  had  loo  much  gasoline  in  the 
tank,  and  as  it  Hooded  the  vaporizer  J  had 
to  run  some  off.  We  had  no  lurther 
(rouble,  and  made  the  100  miles  to  Fred- 
ericton in  ten  hours  running  time  without 
.1  hitch.  The  roads  were  very  heavj-  about 
all  the  way,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find 
it  an  average  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  mud 
for  60  miles  of  the  distance.  We  broke  a 
puruj)  spring  on  the  way,  but  we  made  a 
makeshift  repair  with  a  loop  01  stove  pipe 
wire  between  the  two  shafts,  and  this  used 
to  stand  us  about  30  miles  each  time.  The 
next  day  I  took  the  carriage  to  the  car- 
riage builders  to  get  a  mud  guard  fixed, 
and  while  there  I  found  twelve  spokes 
broken  in  the  rear  wheels,  and  the  rest 
about  all  loose,  so  I  got  the  engineer  of 
the  Dow  Automobile  Company  to  put 
them  in  for  me. 

We  decided  to  go  on  lo  Grand  Lake 
and  home  by  way  of  Richibucio  and 
Chatham,  so  we  left  Fredericton  about  4 
in  the  afternoon  and  drfive  35  miles  that 
.jflcrnooii.  We  got  away  again  early  the 
next  morning,  and  went  through  the  Grand 
l.^ike  coal  fields  and  over  some  fine  roads, 
but  in  the  afternoon  we  struck  some  roads 
Ihat^well  if  I  had  known  them  I  would 
have  gone  home  the  other  way.  However. 
we  got  to  Mortimnre  about  4  in  the  after- 
noon, and  .stayed  there  all  night  with  my 
friend.  Mr.  T.  and  got  away  again  about 
10  the  next  morning.  We  had  just  mag- 
nificent roads  for  the  next  60  miles,  but 
encountered  two  hills  and  we  had  to  use 
every  means  wc  could  think  of  to  gel  up 
them.  Wc  had  dinner  at  Kouchibouguac. 
and  just  as  I  was  turning  the  machine  in 
the  hotel  yard  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  gear, 
but  we  kept  on.  trusting  to  luck  that  the 
fibre  gear  would  last  until  we  got  home. 
Everything  went  well  for  about  20  miles,  or 
8  miles  from  Chatham,  when  climbing  a 
light  hill  the 

GEAR  CAVE  AWAV  AND  JAMMED 

SO  the  engine  would  not  turn.  On  looking 
it  over  we  decided  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  anything  on  the  road,  ^o  wc  took  the 
chain  off  and  got  a  team  to  tow  us  lo  Chat- 
ham, and  I  cannot  say  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  into  a  large  town  where  one 


knew  evco' person  in  it  liehind  a  truck  wagon 
and  a  team.  Wc  left  the  machine  there  and 
drove  home  15  miles  further.  In  a  few 
days  we  took  a  small  barge  down  and  towed 
the  machine  home  by  water,  as  I  could  not 
stand  the  idea  of  having  it  lowed  home  by 
horse  power  through  the  country  where  I 
know  every  person. 

We  tlien  put  in  a  set  of  bronze  gears,  and 
although  they  make  more  noise,  you  feel  as 
though  yuu  were  going  to  get  home  all 
right.  However,  I  will  not  go  on  any  more 
long  trips  again  without  more  spare  parts. 
I  have  covered  quite  a  loi  of  ground  since 
that  trip,  but  the  machine  has  not  been  de- 
veloping as  nuich  power  as  it  sliould.  but  I 
find  the  cam  shaft  that  works  the  valves 
worn  Iwdly  in  the  bearing,  and  that,  of 
course,  makes  the  valve*  open  late  and  close 
early,  besides  reducing  the  lift  of  the  valves 

SrMM.\RV. 

My  experience  in  general  touring  is  such 
that  I  would  like  lo  see  all  machines  with 
three  speeds  ahead  at  least,  and  if  possible 
have  them  arranged  so  that  when  one  corneal 
to  any  of  those  very  bad  hills  <ine  could 
have  a  sfwcial  gear  that  would  have  power 
enough  to  lift  the  machine  bodily  if  nece^- 
sary.  as  when  one  comes  to  one  of  these 
grades  with  a  lady  for  a  passenger  you  can 
do  nothing,  as  they  cannot  help  up  as  a  man 
can.  My  wife  has  got  about  a*  enthusiastic 
as  I  am  about  the  motor  carriage.  She  can 
handle  il  fairly  well  and  is  always  anxious 
t(»  go  on  one  of  my  trips  with  nic.  but  my 
past  experience  with  steep  hills  makes  me 
feel  rather  uneasy  about  il.  As  to  the  Cfuin- 
iry  people,  I  have  always  found  the  best  of 
good  humored  interest  among  them,  and  if 
you  treat  them  right  they  will  treat  you 
right.  I  always  stop  when  meeting  ladii 
<lriving  alone  and  lead  their  horses  by  fi 
ihem.  Although  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  my  fad  (1  sometimes  think  I  have  had 
more  than  my  share),  still  the  pleasure  fi 
outweighs  it  am]  I  would  ho  very  sorry 
have  to  Ijc  without  a  motor  carriage.  In 
my  notes  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  more  on  the 
troubles  than  on  the  pleasures.  Still  I  have 
had  the  machines  run  without  any  fixing 
for  months.  I  have  also  added  a  volt  and 
ampere  meter  to  my  outfit  and  find  them 
very  useful. 
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"The    Darracq    and    Ii5    Afanagemcnt." 
Compiled   by    Archibald    Ford.    Liverpool, 
Kngland.    The  book  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  illustraiions  and  sectional  drawing*,  1 
a  glossary  of  French  terms  of  the  several] 
parts,    practical    driving    instructions    anil 
hints   on    the   care   of   the   car.   etc      Th€ 
author  claims  that  "once  tins  book  has  beeflJ 
thoroughly  mastered  the  pupil  has  obtaine<l 
a  splendidly  theoretical  knowledge  nf  how 
to  drivf  anv  motor  car." 


Work   has  been   begun   on   a  two   stOf 
brick  and  steel  automobile  repository. 
164  feel,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  for  Paten 
Examiner  Sanders. 
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Rules  of  the   ParU-riadrid  Race. 

The  rules  Jor  the  racing  section  of  ihc 
Paris-Madrid  "course"  have  recently  been 
aucd  by  the  sport  commission  of  the  Au- 
Dmobilc  Clul)  of  France,  and  a  translation 
[given  in  the  following: 
This  race  will  be  held  under  the  general 
acing  rules  of  the  Automobile  Club  <tf 
prance,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
jtoTiit  Automobile  CInb  of  Spain. 

I'LASSF.S. 

This  race  is  international  and  is  open  to 
following  four  classes: 
Dass  I.  vehicles  weighing  between  650  and 

i,ooo  kilograms. 
Class  2,  vehicles  weighing  between  400  and 

650  kilograms. 
na»s  X  Nxhicles  weighing  between  250  and 

400  kilugrams. 
,lBss  4,   vehicles   weighing   30   kilogram^ 

and  less. 
Vehicles  In  the  first  two  classes  will  carry 
It  least  two  passengers  side  by  side,  of  a 
Iminimiim    weight    of    60    kilograms    ( 132 
ounds)  per  passenger,  it  being  understood 
ibat  in  case  the  weight  of  one  of  the  pas- 
ngers  is  less  than  60  kilograms  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  made  lip  by  ballast. 

The  weight  of  the  vehicles  of  the  differ- 
ent classes   is   always   taken   empty.       B> 
I  empty"  is  understood  without  passengers. 
Iwithooi  supplies  (coke,  water,  gasoline,  ac 
Tumnlators).  and  without  tools,  spare  rarts. 
|taggagt\  clothing  and  provisions. 

Vehicks  which  are  provided,  for  ignition 
poses,  with  a  generator  of  electricity 
driven  by  the  motor  are  allowed  an  exccr^^ 
pi  weight  of  7  kilograms.  The  weight  cf 
lamps,  lamp  brackets  and  of  horns  is  not 
onipriscd  in  the  weight  of  the  vehicle. 
Vehicles  of  the  two  first  classes  must 
have  aboard  for  the  whole  Juration  of  tho 
face  u  member  of  the  .\utainol>ilc  Club  ri 
(France,  of  the  Royal  AtitoniobilL'  Club  of 
Spam  or  of  a  club  recognized  by  these. 
^Thii  person  will  be  responsible  for  all  de- 
lations from  the  rules. 

START    AND    .\RR1VAI„ 

The  first  day  the  vehicles  will  be  started 
I  the  order  of  entry  number,  at  two  min- 
Bc  intervals.  The  second  day  the  vehicle.-. 
»ill  start  in  the  order  of  arrival  on  the 
jevtning  before,  at  two  minute  intervals. 
^t  the  end  of  the  second  stage  a  provi- 
tional  classification  will  be  made,  givini; 
he  five  first  vehicles  since  the  start  from 
irij.  The  last  start  will  be  made  under 
he  following  conditions: 
For  the  five  first  vehicles  the  intervals 
rill  be  those  given  by  the  provisional  class- 
ification, with  a  mininuim  of  tw<»  minute'^ 
nd  a  maximum  of  fifteen  miniues.  ThL* 
rst  of  the  vehicles  will  be  started  in  the 
der  of  iheir  arrival  the  previous  night,  at 
minute  intervals. 
[Al  the  end  of  each  stage  the  commis- 
C»ners  and  the  timekeeper  will  make  out 
;  of  the  starters  for  the  following  morn- 
as  the  vehicles  arrive  one  after  an- 
ftCT".  This  list  will  be  posted  at  the  gate 
be  control  park,  so  that  the  contest- 


ants may  become  acquainted  with  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  interna- 
tional commission  will  at  a  later  date  fix 
the  hour  of  start  for  the  first  vehicle  in 
each  stage.  The  end  control  of  ^ach  stage 
will  be  closed  the  day  after  the  start  at  3 
o'clock  a.  m.  Whicles  arriving  after  that 
hour  will  be  neither  controlled  nor  classi- 
fied. The  commissioners  and  official  time- 
keepers must  insure  permanent  attendance 
of  the  employees  at  the  end  controls  -tf 
each  stage  and  also  the  supervising  offi- 
cials at  the  parks,  which  are  referred  to 
below. 

The  distance  between  the  park?  and  the 
cities  will  be  neutralized  (if  this  he  neces- 
sary)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  course 
through  the  cities,  and  in  covering  thif^ 
part  of  the  route  the  contestants  must 
comply  with  Article  6  relating  to  neutral- 
ized sections.  The  control  keepers  must 
make  out  a  report  of  arrivals  and  starts, 
stating  the  exact  time  of  arrival  and  start 
of  the  vehicles.  They  will  retain  one  copy 
of  this  report  themselves  and  send  within 
twenty-four  hours  one  copy  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  sport  commission  of  the  Auto 
mobile  Club  of  France.  6  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Paris,  and  one  copy  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Spain. 
Nladrid.  I  Callc  del  Diique  tie  Ri^-as. 


The  race  will  take  place  under  the  rule 
of  absolutely  closed  parks.  This  is  meant 
by  the  commission  as  follows* 

At  Its  arrival  at  a  park  each  vehicle  will 
proceed  to  the  pbice  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  the  commissioners.  The  occupants 
of  the  vehicle  will  immediately  descend 
from  the  vehicle,  stop  the  motor  and  leave 
the  park,  without  performing  any  other 
operation  whatsoever.  Hence  the  only 
operation  permitted  in  the  parks  in  the 
case  of  a  gasoline  motor  is  the  stopping  of 
the  motor  by  interrupting  the  ignition  or 
by  extinguishing  the  burners.  The  opera- 
lion  known  as  purging  the  cylinderR.  con- 
sisting in  injecting  a  little  kerosene  into 
the  cylinders  of  the  motor  while  it  is  still 
warm,  is  permitted. 

In  the  case  of  a  steam  vehicle  ihc  only 
operations  permitted  are  extinction  of  the 
burner  and  blowing  off  of  the  boiler. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  operations 
above  mentioned  (the  duration  of  which 
must  in  no  case  exceed  'me  or  two  min- 
utes) all  work,  all  lubrication,  all  replen- 
ishment—in one  word,  every  sort  of  opera- 
tion— are  vigorously  prohibited.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  occupants  of  each  ve- 
hicle will  be  admitted  to  the  park  at  the 
oflicial  starting  time  for  that  vehicle,  and 
the  running  time  of  the  vehicle  will  be 
counted  fnim  that  momciu.  Tlu*  <tccu- 
pants  must  get  their  vehicle  in  operation 
and  leave  the  park  without  any  other  oper- 
ations. In  case  a  vehicle  is  incapable  of 
starting  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  min- 
utes at  the  maximum,  the  commissioners 
must  have  it  pushed  out  of  the  park  by 
hand.    It  is  well  understood,  however,  that 


the  running  time  counts  from  the  moment 
the  occupants  entered  the  park. 

The  time  occupied  by  replenishment  oi 
supplies,  lubrication  and  operations  rf  any 
other  nature  whatever  will  count  as  run- 
ning time.  It  is  prohibited  10  perform 
these  operations  within  the  parks.  Entry 
to  the  parks  is  stricily  prohibited  to  all 
persons,  except,  first,  the  general  and  local 
commissioners;  second,  the  occupants  only 
of  each  vehicle  (the  force  which  each  man- 
ufacturer may  have  on  the  road  to  aid  the 
occupants  of  the  vehicle  in  their  repairs 
and  replenishment  of  supplies  must  remain 
outside  the  park,  as  none  of  these  opera- 
tions are  permitted  within  the  park):  third. 
a  certain  number  of  men  appointed  by 
local  commissioners,  who,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity and  upon  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sioner charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
park,  must  push  out  of  the  park  by  hand 
any  veliicle  incapable  of  starting  under  its 
own  power. 

The  general^commissioners  must  wear  a 
red  arm  band,  the  local  coinmi'^sioners  a 
blue  arm  band  with  red  btirdcr.  ihe  control 
keepers  a  blue  arm  band,  and  the  force  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  commissioners  for 
service  at  the  parks  a  yellow  arm  band. 
The  permanent  presence  of  a  commissioner 
at  the  park  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

NEI'TR.^LIZEn    STHtTLHtS. 

A  certain  number  of  localitie»  requiring 
the  contestants  to  pass  at  a  very  reduced 
pace,  the  folhuving  arraugcrtienis  have  been 
adopted  to  insure  this  reduction  of  speed 
and  to  make  it  equal  for  all:  At  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  neutralized  section 
will  be  established  a  control,  where  the 
contestants  must  stop.  F-very  contestant 
who  has  passed  a  control  without  stopping 
the  lime  required  by  the  organisers  of  the 
race  will  be  penalized  a  number  of  minute^ 
equal  to  the  total  time  of  neutralization, 
provided  he  can  prove  that  the  control 
keepers  were  not  yet  or  no  longer  at  their 
post.  In  case  he  is  not  able  n*  furnish 
^iich  proof,  he  will  be  penalized  three  times 
the  number  of  minutes  of  the  tnial  time  of 
neutralization  for  that  control.  He  may 
even  be  disqualified  if  the  commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  was  ig- 
nored intentionally. 

The  distance  from  the  park  to  the  end 
control  or  to  the  end  of  the  city  will  be 
neutralized,  if  nccessarj*.  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  course  through  the  cities. 

To  facilitate  rapid  control  of  lime  in  the 
race  the  following  arrangements  have  been 
adopted:  Each  vehicle  will  be  provided 
with  a  box  of  uniform  model  for  carrying 
the  time  cards  ffiches)  for  the  control. 
These  boxes  will  be  furnished  to  each  con- 
testant by  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
against  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  10  francs 
at  the  weighing  of  the  vehicle.  This  sum 
will  be  returned  to  those  who.  within  a 
period  of  fifteen  days  after  the  race,  have  re- 
turned these  boxes  in  good  condition  to 
the  Automobile  Club  of  France.  At  his 
arrival  at  the  control  where  a  neutralized 
section    begins    the    contest^int    ^tops.    and 


the  control  keeper  writes  upon  a  card  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  and  opposite  this  the 
time  at  which  he  should  start  from  the  con- 
trol at  the  end  of  the  neutralized  section. 
This  card  will  be  handed  to  the  pilot  re- 
ferred to  hereinafter,  or  otherwise  to  the 
operator  of  the  vehicle,  who  carries  it  him- 
self to  the  control  at  the  end  of  the  neu- 
tralized section.  The  control  keeper  also 
inscribes  upon  his  control  record  the  time 
of  arrival  of  the  vehicle. 

As  soon  as  the  time  card  has  been  made 
oat  (and  the  commisisoner  must  complete 
this  formality  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch)  the  contestant  continues  his  trip 
by  followinR  the  pilot  at  a  distance  of  20 
to  30  metres,  which  he  must  not  overtake 
under  any  pretext.  He  wi^ll  thus  arrive  at 
the  control  at  the  end  of  the  neutralized 
section  and  will  there  stop.  The  control 
keeper  inscribes  upon  his  own  record  sheet 
the  time  of  start  and  puts  the  card  handeii 
him  by  the  pilot  into  the  box  of  the  vehicle 
a  few  moments  before  the  start.  In  case  n 
contestant  finds  himself  behind  his  sched- 
ule time  at  the  end  control  of  a  neutralized 
section,  he  must  still  slop  to  have  his  card 
put  into  the  card  box  by  the  control 
keeper.  In  that  case  the  control  keeper, 
before  placing  the  card  in  the  box.  writes 
upon  his  record  sheet  the  normal  time  of 
start,  which  has  been  inscribed  upon  the 
card  at  the  entrance  to  the  neutralized  sec- 
tion. 

The  pilots  must  run  through  the  section 
a  number  of  times  previous  to  the  race  in 
order  to  be  able  to  well  regulate  their 
pace,  so  that  a  contestant  may  not  have  to 
wait  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  at 
thfc  end  control  of  a  section:  but  they  must 
never  lo^e  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  pres- 
ence ahead  of  the  vehicle  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  vehicle  from  traversing  the 
section  at  a  speed  greater  than  allowed  b.v 
the  rules,  and  they  must  consequently  not 
accelerate  iheir  pace  under  any  pretext 
The  contestants,  on  the  other  hand,  mu-si 
conform  absolutely  to  the  pace  set  by  the 
pilot  and  not  approach  loo  closely,  but 
allow  him  an  advance  of  25  or  30  metres, 
so  that  he  may  freely  regulate  his  speed. 

The  contestants  are  notified  that  the  In- 
ternational Commission  is  determined  to 
apply  the  present  article  of  the  rules  most 
vigorously  and  to  penalize  those  among 
iheni  who  overtake  or  molest  their  pilots 
in  any  way. 

If  two  vehicles  arrive  together,  the  pilot 
of  the  second  vehicle  must  proceed  at  least 
50  metre*  behind  the  first  vehicle,  and  ai 
the  end  0!  the  section  the  control  keeper 
must  let  the  first  vehicle  get  a  start  of  50  to 
100  metres  before  starting  the  second. 

If,  during  the  passage  of  the  neutralized 
section,  the  pilot  is  unable  to  continue  by 
reason  of  some  cause  beyond  his  control, 
such  as  a  breakdown  of  his  bicycle,  etc.,  he 
mounts,  if  possible,  the  vehicle  which  he 
ought  to  precede,  and  if  that  is  not  possi- 
ble he  hands  the  time  card  to  the  contest- 
ant, who  continues  at  a  moderate  pace  and 
himself  hands  the  time  card  to  the  control 


keeper  at  the  end  of  the  section.  The  pilot 
himself  must  inform  the  control  keeper  at 
the  end  of  the  section  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  incident  that  has  occurred. 

After  all  the  contestants  have  passed,  the 
two  control  keepers  a^  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  section  make  out  a  short  report. 
stating  that  everything  passed  off  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  or,  in  the  contrary 
case,  mentioning  any  infractions  of  the 
present  regulations  and  making  any  ob 
servations  they  may  consider  apropos.  They 
will  without  delay  send  by  registered  letter 
one  copy  of  tliis  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Sport  Commission  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France  and  one  copy  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of 
Spain. 

TARIFF. 

The  contestants  will  have  to  conform 
with  the  final  decisions  of  the  commission. 
which  will  do  its  best  to  obtain  the  great- 
est facilities  for  the  passage  of  the  frontier. 

NUMBERS     .AND     STAMPING. 

The  vehicles  must  carry  their  entry  num- 
bers painted  in  a  conspicuous  and  durable 
manner  at  each  side,  at  the  front  and  rear, 
in  letters  at  least  25  centimetres  (10  inches) 
in  height  for  the  vehicles,  and  15  centime- 
tres (6  inches)  in  height  for  the  runabouts 
and  cycles.  They  are  not  allowed  to  carr> 
any  advertising  signs.  The  following  parts 
will  be  stamped: 

In  the  vehicles  of  the  last  three  classes, 
the  axles  and  hubs;  in  the  vehicles  of  the 
first  class,  the  motors  (cases,  cylinders, 
combustion  chambers),  the  frame,  the 
wheel  hubs  and  the  rear  axle. 

All  vehicles  must  present  themselves  to 
have  these  stamps  applied  at  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  France.  6  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, at  the  date  and  hour  which  will  be 
fixed  by  the  commission  at  a  later  date. 
No  vehicles  will  be  started  the  parts  of 
which  have  not  been  duly  stamped.  Every 
replacement  of  stamped  parts  is  expressly 
prohibited,  and  may  result  in  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  vehicle.  The  card  boxes  re- 
rcfcrred  to  above  ^rausl  be  placed  at  th;^ 
right  of  the  vehicle  and  solidly  attached  in 
a  conspicuous  and  easily  accessible  place. 
The  commission  reserve  the  right  to  havt 
the  location  changed  if  it  appears  to  them 
ill  chosen,  and  to  have  the  mode  of  the  at- 
tachment changed  if  it  seems  defective  to 
them. 

CN  TRIES. 

Entries  are  received  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France  and  by  the  Royal  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Spain,  beginning  January  15. 
All  entries  received  by  the  two  clubs  be- 
tween January  15  and  February  15  to  6 
o'clock  p.  m.,  will  participate  in  an  assign- 
ment of  starting  numbers  by  lot.  Begin- 
ning February  16  contestants  will  be  as- 
signed numbers  in  the  order  of  their  entry. 

The  entry  fees  have  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: First  class,  400  francs  per  vehicle; 
second  class.  300  francs;  third  class,  200 
francs,  and  fourth  class.  50  francs.  Entries 
will  be  received  until  .\pril  r5  under  regu- 


lar conditions,  and  from  that  date  oi 
entry  fees  are  double.  The  entry  hsu 
be  definitely  closed  on  May  15  at  6  p.  ] 
.\ny  person  entering  a  single  vehicle 
dcr  his  own  name  is  not  required  to  ; 
tion  the  make.  Such  person,  to  ro 
consideration  in  the  final  classifies 
must  be  aboard  the  vehicle  himself  foi 
entire  time  of  the  race.  Every  person 
tering  several  vehicles  under  the  1 
name  must  at  the  same  time  state  the  1 
of  the. vehicles  which  he  enters.  Hei 
quired  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  ope 
before  6  p.  m.  on  May  15,  Every  vfl 
for  which  the  name  of  the  driver  hat 
been  registered  with  the  organizers  o 
race  previous  to  that  date  loses  its  r 
of  entry  and  will  not  be  given  an  ol 
start. 

rCAMS. 

Outside    the   individual    classificatio 
each  vehicle  it  has  been  decided  to  p! 
for  a  classification  by  teams  (equipes). 
this  end  the  manufacturers  may  dest 
four  among  the  vehicles  entered  by 
in  any  class  to  constitute  the  team  of 
firm.     This  designation  of  the  team  ] 
be   made   at   the   latest   on    May   20. 
o'clock   p.    m.      Each   manufacturer 
designate  only  a  single  team  in  each  < 
After  the  above  date  no  changes  w'tl 
allowed  in  the  teams  designated. 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    TEAMS. 

There  will  be  a  classification  by  tean 
follows:  In  each  class  there  will  be  3 
mary  classification  in  four  groups  iQ 
following  order: 
First  group,  teams  of  which  four  vfct 

arrive  out  of  four. 
Second  group,  teams  of  which  three 

cles  arrive  out  of  four. 
Third  group,  teams  of  which  two  vcl 

arrive  out  nf  four- 
Fourth  group,  teams  of  which  one  ve 

arrive  out  of  four. 
In  the  first  group  the  teams  wtt 
classed  according  to  the  aggregate  tin 
the  four  vehicles.  In  each  of  the  i 
groups  the  classification  will  depend  t 
the  aggregate  of  the  distances  run.  it  t 
understood  that,  for  the  vehicles  whid 
not  complete  the  race,  the  distance 
ran  will  be  counted  to  the  last  couti 
which  they  were  timed. 

SIGNALS. 

The  commission  will  do  its  utmoi 
have  the  route  well  demarcated  by  na 
of  triangular  orange  colored  signi, 
point  of  which  is  placed  in  the  direclifl 
running.  However,  it  declines  all  rcsp4 
bility  in  this  matter,  and  the  contet 
should  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  be^ 
acquainted  with  the  route, 

A  yellow  fiag  signifies  an  obligatory' 
and  the  contestants  must  obey  it.  A 
Bag  signifies  slowing  down  for  a  dang^ 
passage  or  passage  through  a  conge 
not  neutralized.  Blue  flags  arc  placoj 
metres  ahead  of  the  point  to  which  the-^ 
refers.  The  yellow  flags  arc  placed  a 
very  point  w"hcre  the  stop  should  be 


hocr 


Mftrch  ii«  iguj 

The  control  will  be  indicated  by  a  sheaf  of 
three  rtags.  two  with  the  national  colors,  on 
Mch  side,  and  in  the  middle  a  yellow  flag, 
the  same  as  at  places  of  obligatory  stops. 
In  atldi<M>!i  a  sinp  of  cloth  bearing  the 
word  "Control"  will  be  placed  across  the 
road  at  a  certain  height.  The  control  keep- 
ers and  timekeepers  will  wear  a  blue  afm 
batiil  and  the  pilots  a  yellow  arm  band. 

OEN&RAL  PROVISIONS. 

When  two  vehicles  traveling  in  the  same 
dirtction  and  at  different  speeds  get  into 
proximity  lo  each  other,  the  one  traveling 
4t  the  slowest  pace  will  take  the  right  ot 
(be  road,  at  the  first  request,  in  such  man- 
ocras  to  leave  at  least  one-half  of  the  road 

t    The  driver  of  this  vehicle  must  not 

empt  any  manoeuvres  to  prevent  his 
competitor  from  passing  him,  and  this  un- 
der penalty  of  disqualification. 

The  vehicles  must  not  be  pushed  except 
by  their  occupants.  Exception  to  this  rule 
is  made  in  the  two  following  cases:  First, 
in  leaving  the  parks;  second,  in  getting  out 

if  bad  places  not  inherent  to  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  itinerary,  such  af  ditchc?, 
trenches,  etc.  It  is  absolutely  prohibited  to 
direct  the  exhaust  toward  the  ground,  on 
KCftimt  of  the  dust  stirred  up  thereby.  a.nd 
beausc  it  prevents  one  contestant  from 
passing  another.  Compliance  with  this 
rule  will  be  ascertained  at  the  same  time 
the  ports  are  stamped. 

An  civil  and  penal  responsibilities  rest 
upon  the  contestants,  upon  whom  they  are 
^iacambcnt.     The  drivers  must  be  provided 

ith  tht  documents  required  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  countries  traversed.  The  com- 
tnisiion  will  do  its  utmost  to  secure  for 
ihcm  every  facility  in  this  respect,  and  will 
Jniorni  them  at  a  later  date  of  the  special 
iigements  which  it  has  been  able  *o 
'e, 

A  copy  of  the  present  rules  will  be  fur- 

lishcd  to  each  of  the  contestants,  who  will 

required  to  receipt  for  same.    The  con- 

IDH  in   signing  the  eqlry  agree  to  con- 

<TV\   JO    ihe    prcseni    regulations    and    in 

\t  decisions  of  the  commission. 

RLPAtK     WAGONS. 

Repair  wagons  (voitures  dc  secours),  oc- 
iied  by  employees  or  by  tourists,  are 
firicily  prohibited.  The  control  keepers 
^_  ire  instructed  to  notify  the  Sport  Commis- 
^■bon.  which,  if  the  case  requires,  will  dis- 
^BQaalify  the  firm  for  the  vehicles  of  which 
^Hltie  repairs  were  intended,  as  well  ss  the 
^^penons  aboard  these  repair  wagons. 

TRIAL    RUNS    OVER  THE   ROUTE. 

Every  automobile  driver  who  operates  n 
nachine  on  the  route  of  the  race,  before 
the  actual  date,  at  a  speed  above  that  per- 
mitted by  law,  will  be  disqualified  on  this 
account  from  participating  in  the  race,  and 
will  have  no  right  to  demand  the  return  of 
bi*  entry  fee.  The  Sport  Commission  may 
extend  this  disqualification  to  all  vehicles 

tjthe  ,firm  for  whose  account  the  driver 
dr  the  trip.  Correspondents  will  be  ap- 
■Icd  along  tiic  route  of  the  race  to  at 
■  report  all  infractions  of  the  rule. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE. 

prot'ests. 
.Ml  protests  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  general  com- 
missioners of  the  race  within  four  days 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  vehicle  at  Ma- 
drid, in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  com- 
mission, from  the  decision  of  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  Every  protest  to  receive  con- 
sideration must  be  accompanied  by  a  sum 
of  zoo  francs,  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
protectant  if  his  protest  is  found  justified. 

GENERAL    COMMISSIONERS. 

Each  of  the  two  clubs  will  designate  three 
general  commissioners.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  these  commissioners  to  insure  the 
regularity  of  the  race,  and  it  will  be  their 
special  duty  to  supervise  the  start  in  each 
stage,  the  arrival  in  each  stage,  and 
the  entry  into  and  departure  from  the 
parka  in  each  stage.  They  should  meet 
before  the  race  and  be  fully  agreed  on 
all  matters  of  detail,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  true  unity  of  management  during 
the  contests.  The  general  commissioners 
have  full  authority  over  all  local  commis- 
sioners, control  keepers  and  special  road 
police,  wherever  they  may  be.  The  general 
commissioners  of  the  race  are:  For  France, 
Prince  P.  d'Arenbcrg,  H.  Huet,  Count  de 
Vogiie;  for  Spain,  Duke  d'Arion,  L.  de 
Errazu  apd  Quinones  de  Leon. 

EXHIBITION. 

Every  vehicle  arriving  at  Madrid  will 
be  required,  under  penalty  of  disqualifica- 
tion, to  participate  for  two  days  in  the  ex- 
hibition organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Spain. 

In  the  improbable  case  where,  for  any 
reason,  the  distance  from  Paris  to  the 
Spanish  frontier  cannot  be  traversed  at 
racing  speed,  this  contest  will  take  place 
between  the  Spanish  frontier  and  Madrid, 
and  the  entry  fees  will  remain  acquired  by 
the  racing  fund. 


Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates 
and  Events. 

March  9 — 14. — Buffalo  Show  at  City  Con- 
vention Hall. 

March  16 — ai. — Boston  Show,  Symphony 
Hall. 

March  18. — Special  meeting  of  N.  A.  A.  M. 

March  23 — 2S. — Washington  Show,  Light 
Infantry  Armory. 

March  21 — 28. —  London  Show  at  Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

May. — Contest  of  commercial  vehicles  un- 
der auspices  of  A.  C.  A. 

May  24 — 26. — Paris-Madrid  race. 

July  9. — Gordon  Bennett  cup  race. 


On  March  10  the  Smith  &  Martenscn 
Company,  New  York,  removed  to  their 
new  quarters  at  146  and  148  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  where  they  occupy  the  entire 
building,  with  a  floor  space  of  4,500  square 
feet.  They  handle  the  Automotor.  Knox, 
Whitney  and  Kensington  automobiles,  and 
conduct  a  general  automobile  storage  and 
repair  business. 
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HEW  VEHICLES  AND  PAilTS. 

The  Hart.Parr  Oil  Cool ingr  System. 

The  cut  below  illustrates  the  oil  cooIinK 
system  used  by  the  Hart-Parr  Company, 
of  Charles  City,  la.,  and  referred  to  in  a 
recent  issue.  The  system  is  employed  on  a 
traction  engine  and  seems  suitable  also  for 
other  commercial  vehicles,  such  as  trucks. 
The  engine  is  arranged  in  an  inverted  man- 
ner, the  same  as  many  small  stationary  en- 
gines. The  jacket  E  of  the  engine  is  in 
direct  communication  on  top  and  below 
with  a  tank  in  the  form  of  an  upright  tubu 
lar  boiler,  a  large  number  of  tubes  D  D  D 
passing  up  through  it.  The  oil  flows  from 
the  top  of  the  jacket  through  the  pipe  F  to 
the  top  of  the  lank,  which  it  enters  at  G. 
and  returns  to  the  jacket  through  the  low?r 
connection  pipe,  which  it  enters  at  H.  Tho 
exhaust  from  the  engine  is  led  through  the 
pipe  A  into  the  dome  above  the  oil  tank 
and  is  discharged  through  the  nozzle  B 
into  a  stack  surmounting  the  tank.  The 
suction   created   by  the   upward   discharge 


H.  &  P.  Oil  Cociling  System. 

of  the  exhaust  into  the  stack  causes  a 
strong  upward  draught  of  air  through  the 
tubes  D  D  D,  thus  facilitating  the  radia- 
tion of  heat.  One  advantage  ot  using  oil 
for  this  purpose  is  that  it  will  not  freeze  fn 
cold  weather,  and  we  presume  that  there  U 
no  evaporation,  and  consequently  no  need 
of  replenishing  the  cooling  medium  . 


The  «*5t.  Louis*'  Power   Equip- 
ment. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  a  sec- 
tional plan  view  and  an  elevation  of  the 
motor  and  transmission  gear  of  the  8  horse 
power  tonncau  car  recently  brought  out  by 
the  St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Company.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  construction  is  that  the 
motor  and  gear  are  built  into  one  large, 
substantial  case,  which  offers  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  bearings  remaining  in  line  with 
each  other. 

The  motor  is  a  single  cylinder,  horizontal 
one  of  51^4  inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke. 
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SEtTioNAi-  Plan  ok  "St.  Lolis"  Knoive  ani>    CiiANfiE   Gear. 
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running  at  800  revolutions  per  minute  nor- 
mal sptrcd.  Inlet  and  txhavist  valves  arc  ar- 
ranged in  line  with  each  other  at  the  side 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  valve  chamber  and 
cylinder  head  arc  cast  integral  with  the 
cylinder,  thus  avoiding  all  packed  joints. 
The  crank  is  provided  with  balance  weights 
and  the  gears  for  driving  iIr-  cam  shaft  are 
located  in  the  crank  case.  The  engine  has 
exceptionally  long  bronze  bushed  bearings 
with  ring  oilers.  On  the  flywheel  side  the 
bearing  i>  provided  with  a  cap  which  retains 
the  oil  working  out  of  the  bearing  and  per- 
mits it  to  return  to  the  oil  well.  The  bear- 
ing at  the  opposite  side  is  also  surrounded 
at  its  outer  end  by  a  cap  which  catches  the 
oil  llowing  out  of  the  bearing  and  allows  it 
lo  flow  into  the  friction  clutch.     The  cam 


shaft  is  driven  through  .spur  gcar%  and  the 
exhaust  cam  push  rod  is  provided  with  a 
cam  roller.  The  Hywhcel  is  24  inches  hi 
diameter,  with  a  rim  of  about  JX-Z'/^  inches. 
The  engine  has  jump  spark  ignition  and 
rhermo-siphon  circulation  of  the  cooling 
water.  The  water  which  is  heated  in  the 
water  jacket  of  the  cylinder  rises  through 
a  lube  into  the  tank  located  under  the  bon- 
net in  front,  where  it  is  cooled  hy  the  air 
that  comes  through  the  apertures  in  the 
bonnet.  Us  place  in  the  water  jacket  is 
taken  by  cold  water  which  flows  down  to 
the .  cylinder  frona  the  flanged  radiator, 
which  is  hung  under  the  Ixinnei,  and  into 
which  the  water  from  the  lank  settles  as  it 
cools.  The  carburetor,  of  the  constant  level 
type,  is  located  just  back  of  the  cylinder 


head.  The  speed  of  the  engine  is  conn 
by  means  of  a  device  acting  on  the  t 
valve.  Ordinarily  the  engine  is  tht^ 
down,  and  Jiy  depressing  a  pedal  witi 
fctot  the  intake  valve  can  be  given  ft^ 
and  the  engine  speeded  up. 

The  friction  clutch  is  placed  on  t\i 
gine  shaft  and  is  of  the  familiar  disk: 
operated  by  a  sliding  cone  and  clutch 
The    loose   member   of   the    friction   i 
forms  a  si)ur  «ear  which  meshes  witI 
other  spur  gear  of  equal  size  on   the' 
on  which  the  sliding  pinions  arc  mot 
The   gears   arc   operated   by   a    single 
which     on     being     moved     forward 
one      extreme     position      to      the    j 
gives  first  the  slow  forward,  •.hen  thq 
forward  and  finally  the  reverse  motioii 
second  hand  lever  controls  the  cluict 
brake.     The   power    is    transmitted    U 
roar  axle  by  means  of  a  single  chain, 
gear  shafts  are  also  lubricated  by  ring  1 
and  the  gears  themselves  by  means  of  8 
in    the   case.     The  crank   and   gear   cl 
covered  by  a  door  on  top.  held  in  pl^ 
means  of  a  yoke  and  clamping  bolts, 
permits  ready  access  lo  the  | 
mg  parts.     The   method  of 
porting   the  power    equipmo 
the  vehicle  frame  is  plainly  | 
in   the  drawings,  , 

Following  is  a  key  to  thi 
erence  letters  in  the  two  t 
ings:  A.  engine  cylinder:  B.  carburct< 
circuit  breaker;  D.  friction  clutch;  I 
F,  transmission  shafts:  G.  brake  dni^ 
sprocket  pinion;  I,  brake  lever  sha.< 
clutch  fork:  K.  yoke  for  holding  dc 
gear  ca.-^e  in  place. 


Elevation  of  **St.  Louis"  Engine  and  Change  Gear. 


Sterling  and  Rock  Falls.  Til.,  will  hi 
nectcd  with  a  line  of  automobiles. 
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Tbe  Jones-Corbin  Gasoline  Car. 

The  Jones-Corbin  Company,  of  1432 
Sonh  Sixth  street,  Pliilailelphia,  are  man- 
ufiictunng  a  medium  weight  single  seated 
,  gaviline  car,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
shown  herewith.  The  car  is  propelled  by 
an  fl  hor^e  power  single  cylinder  De  Dion 
motur.  which  drives  through  a  conical  fric- 
tion clutch  and  clash  change  gears,  the  lat- 
ter giving  three  speeds  ahead  and  one  re- 
verse. The  gears  run  in  a  case  filled  wirh 
gtcjiit  and  the  shaft  bearings  arc  lubricated 
with  rii!;  they  are  provided  with  a  feh 
washer  at  the  end  of  the  box  to  prevent 
*nv  grit  irom  getting  into  the  bearings. 
An  interlocking  system  of  novel  design  is 
used,  which  prevents  the  gears  being  shift- 
ed rn  mesh  while  the  clutch  is  in.  The 
dnvf  10  the  rear  wheels  is  by  double  chains. 
Both  ihc  countershaft  and  axles  are  mount- 
ed on  roller  bearings,  and  anti-friction  bear- 
ings ire  used  throughout.  Lubication  is 
automatic,  from  an  oil  reservoir  attached 
to  the  dashboard.  For  cooling  the  circn- 
\iU\\ii  water  a  Whiiluck  radiator  is  used 
-r::  oirculaiion  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
invt'on  driven  pump. 

The  vehicle  runs  on  j8  inch  wood  wheels 
filltd  vnth  3  mch  pneumatic  tires.  The 
bodf  is  ui  wiuid  and  may  be  provided  with 


different  forms  of  seals. 
The  steering  is  by  an  in- 
clined hand  wheel,  which 
can  be  imived  out  of  the 
way  when  getting  into 
the  seal.  The  frame  01 
the  vehicle  is  constructed 
uf  sheet  steel  stampings. 
The  wheel  base  is  6  feet  6 
inches.  The  vehicle  is 
claimed  to  be  capable  of  a 
niaxinmm  speed  of  35 
miles  per  hour.  The 
weight  of  the  car  is  70& 
pounds  and  the  seating 
capacity  two  persons. 


loNK.S-CuKlHN'    (iAMlLl.VK    CaK. 


Motor  and  Qear  Manufacturing 
Company's  Parts. 

The  Motor  and  Gear  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  136  LiJ>crty  street,  New  York, 
have  during  the  last  two  months  developed 
a  gasoline  touring  car  chassis,  with  a 
French  model  double  cylinder  motor  and  a 
Panhard  type  sliding  gear  transmission. 
They  inform  us  that  they  have  been  consid- 
erably delayed  in  making  their  final  ma- 
chine shop  arrangements,  and  will  there- 
fore be  unable  to  market  the  complete 
chassis  the  present  year.     In  consequence 


they  have  decided  to  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket castings  and  working  drawings,  and 
have  issued  a  catalogue  describing  the  vaii- 
ous  parts  making  up  the  chassis.  They 
have  a  complete  Mors  type  of  chassis. 
with  motor  and  transmission  gear  mounted 
in  position,  on  view  at  their  otlicc.  wherCi 
same  may  be  inspected  by  interested  par- 
ties. Walter  L,  Bodnian.  who  has  an  ex- 
tended European  experience  in  the  auto- 
mobile business,  has  recently  assumed  the 
management  of  this  company  and  tnay  be 
consulted  at  the  company's  office. 


Spark  Qap  in  Series. 

'Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Rritrnng  to  your  article  "Spark  Gaps  in 
in    Jump    Spark    Ignition,"    your 
"Would  it  not  he  advisable  in  the 
of   two   cylinder   engines   to   connect 
two   plugs   in   series?"   deserves   some 
rks.      I  think  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
.  first,  because  there  is  no  assurance  that 
plugs  will  not  become  fouled  at  the 
nc  time,  thus  lessening  the  resistance  in 
secondary   circuit,   which   an   external 
naintains.     In  such  a  case  the  tension 
not    be   built   up   to   near   its   maxi- 
eforc  a  discharge  took  place,  which 
■  object  sought  to  attain  by  the  ex- 
gap.     Secondly,    the    external    gap 
fjavc  such  a  resistance  that  the  pres- 
;  rise?   to  near   its  maximum   point  be- 
lie  discharge   uccurs;   that  is  to  say. 
bt  sulficient  to  have  a  gap  of  onc-six- 
onc-eighth  or  one-quarter  inch,  but 
piy  opinion  that  to  be  effective  the  ex- 
,igap  must  be  adjusted  while  the  mo- 
running  with  a  foul  plug.      I  have 
ed   experiments   in   which   this   gap 
early  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
tduction     of    this   gap   would   cause 
ignition,  the  same  as  an  increase  of 
Bp  toward  the  limit  at  which  the  pres- 
'ItBf  was  insufficient  to  bridge  it. 

Iilso  wish  to  come  to  the  support  of  C. 
*^Dary€a's  retiiarks  on  gasoline  motordata. 


Mr.  Perkins'  article  by  no  means  proves  that 
it  is  wrong  to  take  cylinder  dimensions  and 
rotative  speed  as  a  basis  for  the  compar- 
ison of  horse  power.  I  think  it  wrong  to 
apply  the  usual  formula  for  approximating 
the  actual  horse  power,  but  think  that  if 
Frederick  Grover's  formula  is  used  for  de- 
lemiining  the  mean  effective  pressure  and 
from  this  the  indicated  horse  power  is  cal- 
culated, a  very  fair  comparison  is  obtained, 
and  I  know  oi  nothing  better  outside  of  an 
actual  demonstration.  Mr.  Grover's  for- 
mula supposes  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
cylinder  to  the  volume  of  the  compression 
space  to  be  known,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
harder  to  obtain  the  volumes  of  the  cylin- 
der and  compression  space  than  to  simply 
get  the  bore  and  stroke. 

C.  M.  MoHi.eJL 


sions  you  give.  We  have  never  heard  of 
such  small  compound  engines  being  made 
with  double  low  pressure  cylinders,  and 
should  think  that  there  would  be  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  economy  as  compared  with 
a  single  low  pressure  cylinder,  since  the 
combined  area  of  walls  of  the  two  cylmders 
is  so  much  larger  than  the  area  of  walls  oi 
a  single  cylinder  equivalent  in  size. — En.] 


Steam  Engine  Queries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  wish  to  build  a  small  triple  cylinder 
con^Jound  engine  which  is  to  work  with 
an  initial  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  and  to  give  eight  expansions, 
with  a  cut-fiff  at  half  stroke.  I  have  select- 
ed for  the  high  pressure  cylinder  an  area 
of  J  square  inches,  and  for  the  two  low 
pressure  cylinders  an  area  of  6  square 
inches  each.  Will  these  sizes  give  the  best 
economical  results?  If  not,  will  you  kindly 
give  the  formula  for  best  proportions  in 
your  next  issue?  J.  Thomi'son. 

[In  compound  automobile  engines  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  is  usually  .made  of 
abtmt  double  the  diameter  or  with  four 
times  the  area  as  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der, this    corresponding  with   the   dimen- 


Defective  Insulation  Ignites  Gasoline 
Overflowing  from  Carburetor. 

Editor  HoRSELXss  Age: 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  I  wrote 
you  regarding  an  experience  I  had  just  had 
with  the  gasoline  machine  which  I  own.  It 
is  a  well  known  machine,  with  a  two  cyl- 
inder opposed  type  of  engine,  and  one 
which  has  an  electrical  apparatus  so  ar- 
ranged that  both  cylinders  are  sparked  at 
the  same  time  by  a  jump  spark,  one  with 
an  explosive  charge  and  the  other  on  the 
exhaust  stroke. 

I  recounted  in  my  former  communica- 
tion how,  in  attempting  to  start  the  engine 
in  cold  weather.  1  poured  hot  water  on  the 
carburetor,  and  in  turning  the  engine  over 
it  failed  to  start,  but  found  that  the  back 
carburetor  was  on  fire.  The  carburetor 
float  had  stuck  previous  to  this,  so  that 
some  of  the  gasoline  had  run  over  on  the 
floor.  At  that  time  I  suggested  that  the 
cause  of  the  accident  was  the  pouring  of 
water  on  the  carburetor  and  that  some  ot 
the  water  had  splashed  over  on  the  insula- 
tion of  the  high  tension  wire. 

The  same  accident  occurred  yesterday 
when  starling  the  machine,  and  I  found 
that   the   float   had   stuck  and  the   gasoline 
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had  run  over  from  the  carburetor;  it  was 
the  back  carburetor  in  both  instances.  I 
had  poured  no  water  on  the  carburetor  this 
time,  so  concluded  that  it  must  have  been 
from  some  other  cause,  and  upon  exam- 
ination I  found  that  the  insulation  around 
the  high  tension  wire  had  been  broken  at 
a  point  where  it  turned  a  corner  to  go  to 
the  spark  plug.  The  current  had  apparent- 
ly jumped  over  an  intervening  space  of  an 
inch  or  more  to  the  carburetor,  setting  fire 
to  the  gasoline.  This  was  corrected  by 
winding  the  insulation  with  insulating  tape. 
after  which  it  worked  properly.  This  is 
the  only  instance  to  which  I  have  had  my 
attention  called  where  the  jump  spark  had 
fired  the  gasoline  outside  oE  the  carburetor. 
Will  W.  Morrison. 


Queries. 

BHOKtN  Bow,  Neb.,  March  3. 
Sditor  Horseless  Age: 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  steam  carriage  fitted 
with  a  coal  oil  burner.  What  precaution 
can  I  ukc  to  prevent  the  generator  and 
other  parts  from  getting  filled  up  with  car- 
bon, and  how  can  I  clean  it?  Why  don'i 
the  manufacturers  go  after  the  railroads  for 
charging  such  high  freight  rates  on  auto- 
mobiles and  parts?  W.  R.  P. 

[In  kerosene  burners  the  kerosene  gas 
is  usually  passed  through  a  wire  gauze  plug 
which  retains  solid  carbon  particles  and  is 
placed  so  it  can  be  easily  removed  and 
cleaned  or  replaced.  How  a  vaporizer  can 
be  cleaned  depends  entirely  upon  its  con- 
struction, and  you  ought  to  get  the  most 
precise  information  on  this  point  from  the 
manufacturer.  One  reason  the  manufac- 
turers don't  "go  after"  the  railroads  for 
charging  excessive  freight  rates  is  un- 
doubtedly that  they  don't  have  to  pay  the 
freight.  We  believe,  though,  the  Manufac- 
turers* Association  has  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  under  advisement. — Ed.]      


'•rtotor    Vehicles    for    Commercial 

Purposes— Their  Advantages 

and  Disadvantages.*' 

The  above  was  the  suhjei't  of  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  3 
President  A.  R.  Shattuck  presided  and 
called  upon  E.  T.  Birdsall  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Birdsall  said  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  eventually  the  motor  vehicle 
would  prove  a  success  for  commercial 
transportation,  and  he  referred  to  a  num- 
ber of  users  of  motor  deliveries  who.  with 
proper  care,  obtained  very  satisfactory  serv- 
ice. About  two  years  ago  he  had  had 
some  experience  with  a  steam  truck  and 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  for  this 
latitude  steam  is  not  a  very  suitable  power. 
as  the  piping  is  too  liable  to  freeze  up.  He 
remembered  very  distinctly  how  he  spent 
one  night  in  January  at  the  middle  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  with  the  steam  truck 
frozen  up.  To  obtain  satisfactory  service 
careful  supervision  of  the  vehicles  would  be 
necessary  and   the  proper  class  of  drivers 


must  he  employed.  A  big  department 
store,  for  instance,  could  easily  keep  a 
good  man  to  look  after  the  machines  and 
see  that  they  were  always  kept  in  orde^ 
and  under  such  conditions  the  motor  deliv- 
ery wagon  should  prove  a  success.  He 
now  favored  gasoline  as  the  motive  power, 
and  thought  that  a  gasoline  power  equip- 
ment for  a  delivery  wagon  should  be  de- 
signed simpler  than  the  power  equipment 
of  pleasure  carriages.  There  should  be 
fewer  adjustments,  and  it  would  probably 
be  found  an  advantage  to  use  a  constant 
speed  engine  and  entirely  rely  on  the 
change  gear  for  varying  the  speed.  The 
whole  problem  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion work  by  motor  vehicles  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived very  little  attention — "the  surface 
had  hardly  yet  been  scratched." 

The  next  speaker  was  Henry  C.  Cryder. 
who  advanced  the  idea  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  motor  vehicle  for  commer- 
cial purposes  consisted  in  the  improvement 
it  would  bring  about  in  the  conditions  of 
traffic  in  New  York  city.  He  referred  to 
the  congested  condition  of  the  streets  oi 
the  city  between  Fourteenth  and  Fiftieth 
streets.  Motor  vehicles,  he  said,  could  wind 
in  and  out  among  other  vehicles,  ruri  faster 
and  occupy  less  space,  and  these  various 
conditions  would  combine  in  greatly  re- 
lieving the  present  congestion.  The  noise 
of  traffic  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
cxpyense  of  stabling,  which  is  a  very  large 
item  in  a  city  like  New  York,  would  be 
materially  cut  down.  The  gasoline  motor 
was  his  favorite  lor  this  work,  and  he 
thought  that  the  vehicle  should  be  equipped 
with  a  motor  giving  plenty  of  power  for  a 
maximum  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour  and 
permit  of  easily  climbing  any  grade  that 
might  be  met.  Trips  of  50  miles  a  day  i.- 
what  most  uf  the  stores  require,  and  the 
vehicle  should  be  capable  of  easily  cover- 
ing this  distance. 

H.  Ward  Leonard  said  that  his  ideas  re- 
garding commercial  motor  vehicles  were 
radical  and  different  from  those  of  mo'it 
others.  He  considered  the  chief  field  for 
commercial  motor  wagons  to  be  that  of 
heavy  duty— that  is,  the  carriage  of  loads 
upward  of  5  tons.  He  believed  in  the  gas- 
oline motor  as  the  most  efficient  source  of 
power,  but  thought  that  in  this  line  of 
work  difficulties  would  be  met  with  the 
transmission  gear,  as  such  enormous  strains 
have  to  be  borne.  The  strains  are  particu- 
larly severe  in  starting,  when  the  whole 
mass  of  the  vehicle  and  load  has  to  be  ac- 
celerateil.  He  believed  that  electric  trans-, 
mission  would  be  found  the  most  suitable, 
and  referred  to  a  system  on  which  he  had 
taken  out  patents.  This  system  comprises 
means  for  starting  an  electric  motor  by 
gradually  increasing  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  source  of  the  current.  On  an 
automobile  the  gasoline  engine  would  be 
driving  a  dynamo  direct  and  the  latter  be 
electrically  connected  to  motors  hung  from 
the  rear  axle  and  geared  direct  to  the  driv- 
ing wheels.  When  the  vehicle  is  at  a  stand- 
still, the  field  of  the  dynamo  would  be  re- 


duced in  strength  so  as  to  be  vei 
and  practically  no  electromotivi 
would  be  generated.  H  it  is  dei 
start  the  vehicle  the  field  of  the  g( 
would  be  strengthened  gradually 
ting  out  resistance,  and  the  elcctr 
force  of  the  generator  would  gradi 
crease  at  the  same  time,  until  it  w 
cient  to  cause  the  motors  to  start  ti 
cle.  Among  the  advantages  of  this 
were  an  entire  absence  of  shocks  ai 
imum  simplicity  of  controlling 
only  a  single  lever  being  requireH.  i 
ing  the  field  strength  of  the  generati 
system  had  been  used  very  satisfaci 
connection  with  the  moving  side 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  was  also  1 
moving  turrets  on  battle  ships. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  rcpres 
of  a  New  York  dry  goods  firm,  w 
that  they  had  in  use  a  number  c 
electric  trucks  which  they  bought  U 
each.  These  trucks  were  maintains 
manufacturers  at  an  annual  cost  o 
cent,  of  the  first  cost.  They  found 
titular  advantage  in  these  wagons, 
work  was  not  such  in  which  the  high 
of  motor  trucks  came  mio  play.beca 
mostly  had  to  run  a  few  blocks  c 
tween  stops.  The  trucks  were  sati 
while  they  were  running,  but  he  wa 
opinion  that  the  manufacturers  wer 
money  on  their  10  per  cent,  raair 
guarantee,  as  this  included  the  rer 
tires,  batteries  and  all  other  parts 
to  wear.  The  wages  of  the  drivers  i 
trucks  were  the  same  as  thosfl 
truck  drivers. 

E.  B.  Gallaher  gave  some  datali 
to  a  3  ton  Panhard  truck  which  h 
in  operation  under  his  observat 
eighteen  months.  The  vehicle  was 
a  lot  of  ten  which  had  been  built 
Panhard  Company  lor  the  Frencl 
It  had  a  four  cylinder  15  horse  pov 
tor  and  weighed  about  3.500  pounds 
The  wheels  were  shod  with  flat  tre 
rubber  tires.  4j^j  inches  wide  at  tl 
and  about  2  inches  high.  The  ge 
four  forward  speeds  and  a  reverse  a 
sisted  of  hardened  steel  pinions  ai 
bronze  wheels,  the  teeth  remaining 
constantly.  The  maximum  speed 
miles  per  hour.  Some  difficulty 
times  experienced  in  starting  fro 
particularly  in  bad  places  on  the  re 
the  clutch  had  to  be  manipulated  c 
or  the  motor  would  stall.  This  XV 
never  been  off  the  road  a  single 
repairs  and  had  covered  an  averac 
miles  per  day.  It  had  been  opcrat 
erally  by  imskilled  labor  and  had 
altogether  very  satisfactory.  The 
cost  had  been  $2,600  and  the  cost  o 
tion  about  $120  a  month,  the  latte 
including  the  wages  of  the  drivei 
gasoline  (450  gallons  at  10  cents  pc 
equals  $45)  and  oil  and  waste  ($15 
repairs  to  the  vehicle  during  th» 
period  of  eighteen  months  had  : 
ceeded  ?20o;  the  tires  were  in  pn 
the  same  condition  as   when  the 


1 


^^Urch  It,  iQOi 

^Hras  received,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
^Kiachinc  a£  a  whole  was  probably  not  over 
^Ho  per  cent.  The  ^trucking  rxpcnses  <_»i 
HUic  concern  previous  to  putting  the  motor 
truck  in  service  had  been  on  an  average 
^-|U5  per  month,  and  had  been  considerably 
^pcduced    by    (he    adoption    of    th«    motor 

Mr.    Scott    stated   that    some    time   ago, 
when  he  completed  a  vehicle  of  this  kind. 
^ihe   regular   tires   ordered    for   the   vehicle 
ad  not  arrived,  and    as  he  was  eager  to 
*t  the  machine   he  put  on  hemp  rope  in- 
Head,    the    ends   of   the   rope    being    wired 
Dwn    to   the    felloe   of   the   wheel.     These 
Dpes  had  now  worn  for  three  months  and 
Bbcu  durability  seemed  to  imhcatc  the  poi- 
jibihty  of  obtaining  a  tire  intermediate  bs- 
lireen  the  steel  tire   and   the  rubber  tire. 
irhich   would    be   less   expensive   than  the 
[lubber   and   give   more   adhesion   than   the 
tire.     Another  gentleman   stated  that 
tUrgc  New  York  brewery,  after  using  an 
lllectric  truck  for  six  months,  had  been  so 
[well  satisfied   with   its  services  that  it  de- 
cided to  purchase  eight  more  of  them.  Thc 
itotteries  of  tlie  firsf   truck  had  been   worn 
after   a    year's    use    and    required   rc- 
Kii,  but  the  vehicle  had  proven  satisfao- 
in    every   way.       In    conclusion    Mr. 
Birdsall  said  that  several  years  ago  he  coU 
cd   some    figures    regarding    the   actual 
Hon  miJc  cost  for  horse  transportation,  anl 
ijound   thai    it   varied    between    14   and  '16 
[(cms.     Some  rii  the   figures  had   been   fur- 
IliUied  by  a  large  establishment,  which  had 
rkcpt  a    separate    account    of   its    trucking 
kiupmscs,  and  the  figures  covered  a  period 
Df  live  years  and  related  to  the  work  of 
Ittoborsc  trucks  carrying  2  to  3  tons.  This 
|figure  of  Cost  per  ton  mile  had  been  cut  in 
fllftn  the  competitions  of  motor  trucks  in 
England. 
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The  Philadelphia  Show. 

Tire  show  held  iu  the  Horticultural  Hall 

Philadelphia   last  week   was   fairly  su*'- 

sltjl  (or  a  local  show.     The  show  hall  is 

i  particularly  roomy  and  praciically  all 

le  space  was  taken,  but  nearly  all  the  ex- 

ibiti  were  by  Fhiladelphia  agents  and  no 

iw  vehicles  were  shown.     The   attendance 

Ltgotnl  throughout   the   week,  particularly 

ing  tile  evenings,  and  the  sales  effected 

&ai(]    to    have    been   quite    satisfactory. 

«  at  other  shows,  quite  a  number  of  ve- 

IIcIm  were  kept  in   the  street  for  dcmon- 

(Iration  purposes,    A  list  of  exhibitors  was 

jyvea  in  our  last  issue.     Some  of  the  ex- 

litors  were  rather  tardy  and  a  number 

'^  the  stands  were  empty  durmg  the   first 

ffw  days.     The  Automobile  Club  of  Phila- 

Iphia  had  charge  of  (lie  social  end  of  the 

ir  and  arranged   h  number  of  functions 

ig  the    week.     The   building   contains 

halls,  and  both  were   devoted  to  ex- 

lition  purposes,  the  spaces  in  the  upper 

being  devoted  to  parts  and  sundries. 

i«  already  talk  of  repeating  the  ex- 

Dext  year 


Tests  on    Banki    Hotors, 

A  number  of  tests  made  by  Professor 
Schimanek  on  the  improved  internal  com- 
bustion motors  designed  by  Donat  Banki. 
of  Budapest,  arc  reported  in  a  recent  issue 
of  ^eitschrift  dcs  I't'rritis  l)<rutscftcr  In- 
uenintre. 

To  permit  the  use  of  high  compression 
without  [he  danger  of  premature  ignition 
Herr  Banki  injects  into  the  charge  of  com- 
bustible mixture  a  spray  of  water,  finely 
atomized,  which  mingles  with  the  charge 
as  it  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder.  The  pres- 
ence of  moisture  raises  the  temperature  of 
ignition  very  materially,  so  as  to  avoid  th. 
danger  of  premature  explosion.  The 
moisture  is  expanded  by  the  heat  produced 
by  the  explosion,  and  its  expansive  power 
is  added  to  that  of  the  charge,  thus  return- 
ing as  mechanical  power  the  heat  it  ab- 
sorb.i.  and  the  thermal  efficiency  is  unaffect- 
ed by  the  presence  of  water. 

Professor  Schimanek  examines  the  ther- 
mal conditions  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
difFcreiU  percentages  of  moisture,  for  a 
compression  of  the  charge  to  one-tenth  of 
its  initial  volume,  and  shows  that  for  con- 
stant specific  heat  the  temperature  of  th'.' 
charge  without  the  water  would  be  1.030" 
C,  giving  a  theoretical  thermal  efftciency 
of  61  per  cent.,  while  with  a  ratio  of  0.08 
of  moisture  to  air.  by  weight,  the  tempera- 
ture 01  compression  is  lowered  by  530°  C 
and  the  theoretical  therm.il  efficiency  still 
remains  as  high  as  58.4  per  cent. 

Professor  Schimanek  describes  in  detail 
tests  upim  Banki  motors  using  as  fuel  ben- 
zine, alcohol  and  gas.  Indicator  diagrams 
show  a  compression  pressure  of  12  to  15 
atmospheres  and  explosion  pressures  of  35 
to  40  atmospheres,  while  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency per  brake  horse  power  is  as  high 
as  31  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  present  motO'-s 
over  those  of  earlier  design  are  mainly  in 
mechanical  construction  and  in  the  appa- 
ratus for  spraying  the  water  into  the  enter- 
ing charge,  the  principle  of  the  machine 
being  practically  the  same  as  that  originally 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
The  present  engines,  however,  are  of  small 
power,  ranging  from  3  to  10  horse  power, 
which  renders  the  big  thermal  efficiency 
the  more  notable. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  experiments 
described  by  Professor  Schimanek  appears 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  to  the 
motor  of  an  automobile.  A  gas^oline  vehicle 
of  the  well  known  De  Dion-Boulon  con- 
struction was  taken  and  the  cylinder  head 
of  the  engine  removed  and  replaced  by  an- 
other constructed  so  as  to  increase  the 
compression  from  i  :  3.6  to  T  :  5.81,  and  a 
device  for  spraying  water  into  the  charge 
was  attached.  Brake  tests  of  the  motor 
showed  an  increase  in  capacity  of  about  30 
per  cent.,   while  the  cooling  effect  of  the 


water  was  very  marked.  It  is  probab.* 
that  this  principle  may  therefore  prove  of 
value  in  connection  with  motors  of  vehi- 
cles as  well  as  for  stationary  service. 

The  De  Dion  motor  expcximenicd  with 
was  an  air  cooled  one  of  66  millimetres 
(2.64  inches)  bore  and  69  millimetres  (2.76 
inches)  stroke.  It  was  so  altered  that  when 
the  crank  was  in  the  inner  dead  centre  the 
piston  head  was  only  2  millimetres  from 
the  cylinder  head.  Without  the  injection 
of  water  the  motor  would  not  run  with 
this  alteration.  The  ratio  of  compression 
before  the  change  was  made  was  3.6  :  i  and 
after  the  change  5.81  :  i,  the  ratio  for  regu- 
lar large  size  Banki  motors  being  10  :  i. 
Originally  the  motor  developed  1.2  horse 
power,  and.  after  being  changed  as  de- 
scribed, 1.57  horse  power,  both  at  1.500 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  same  propor- 
tional increase  in  power  was  observed  at 
higher  speeds.  The  consumption  of  water 
was  equal  to  about  one-hall  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline.  The  electric  ignition  op- 
erated as  regularly  as  usual. 


The  Paris-Madrid    Race 

The  start  for  the  "Pans. Madrid"  race  wiU' 
take  place  in  the  small  hours  of  Sunday 
morning.  May  24.  and  according  to  the  list 
of  entries  up  to  date  no  fewer  than  232  cars 
and  motor  cycles  will  present  Ihenwelves 
for  this  contest.  The  first  stage  will  be  the 
classic  route  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux — 
straight  and  even,  without  serious  hills. 
The  distance  is  3^2%  miles,  and  was  cov- 
ered in  1895  in  about  24  hours,  in  1898  in 
15  hours,  in  1899  in  li  hours  43  minutes 
and  in  1901  in  6  hours  11  minutes,  the 
present  record.  Presuming  it  is  reduced 
to  well  under  six  hours  by  machines  many 
of  which  arc  claimed  to  do  80  miles  an 
hour  on  the  level,  some  of  the  racers  will 
be  starting  from  Paris  two  hours  after  the 
leader  arrives  at  Bordeaux. 

But  after  Bordeaux  it  will  be  quite  an- 
other story.  First  there  will  be  the  Pyre- 
nees to  cross,  with  some  steep  stretches 
and  frightful  turns.  The  journey  on  to 
Madrid  is  divided  into  two  more  stages  in 
two  days.  The  roads  cannot,  of  course, 
compare  in  quality  with  those  of  France, 
but  they  arc  not  so  bad  as  some  of  the 
Swiss  and  .\ustrian  roads  traversed  in  the 
"Paris-Vienna"  race.  In  straightness  they 
leave  little  to  he  desired,  there  being  some 
stretches  of  "dead  straight"  over  50  miles 
long.  Toward  Madrid,  however,  the  con- 
dition is  bad,  and  really  high  speeds  will  be 
impossible. 

Both  the  French  and  Spanish  Govern- 
ments have  authorized  the  race  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  The  vehicles  comprise 
ninety-five  big  cars,  fifty-nine  light  cars, 
thirty-five  voiturcttes  and  thirty-six  motor 
bicycles.  Among  the  entrants  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  English  and  American 
automobilists.  the  former  including  Messrs. 
Edge.  Mayhew.  Holder.  Hutlon  and  Ar- 
nott,  and  the  latter  Messrs.  Dinsmore^ 
Keene,  Harkness.  Dannat  and  others. 
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An  automobile  fete  of  ibree  days*  dura- 
tion will  be  held  by  the  A.  C.  F.  in  Paris 
from  June  i8  to  20. 


German  manufacturers  of  alcohol  motors 
have  decided  against  exhibiting  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904,  "as  America  is  in  possession  of 
immense  sources  of  motor  fuels  much 
cheaper  than  alcohol." 


The  King  of  England  has  joined  the 
Automohilc  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  has  been  decided  to  organize  a 
woman's  automobile  club  to  co-operate 
with  the  parent  body. 


The  Legislature  of  the  Swiss  Federation 
has  promulgated  the  following  definition  of 
the  term  "automobile":  All  vehicles  which 
are  moved  by  elementary  power  through 
mechanical  drive,  but  not  on  rail  installa- 
tions. 


Another  step  is  to  be  recorded  in  the 
progress  ni  the  automobile.  The  TTitiniphal 
car  of  the  iineen  of  the  Mi-Careme  carni- 
val in  Pans  will  he  a  gaily  decorated  motor 
lorry,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  others. 


In  the  fuel  consumption  trials  organized 
by  the  :»ublicaiion  of  the  A.  C.  F.  there 
were  Iitty-six  entries,  forty  starters  and 
thirty -tight  who  cumplclcd  the  whole 
course.  Among  the  priees  was  a  gold 
medal  lilTercd  l)y  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  first  vehicle  using  alcohol. 


To  take  care  of  the  Spanish  end  of  the 
Paris-Madrid  race,  says  a  dispatch,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  of  that  country 
has  granted  $4.**oo.  This  money  will  be 
spent  in  improving  the  roads  and  in  pro- 
viding agamst  accidents.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  finish  of  the  race  there  will  ht 
held  an  automobile  exhibition  in  the  Pal- 
ace Hippodr'-me 


Gcrmitny  has  jusi  decided  to  dcvfite  $70.- 
000  aniuially  to  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  military  motor  wagons.  France 
recently  restricted  her  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  to  $4,000  annually.  The  Ger- 
man War  Minister  is  organizing  a  trial  of 
heavy  \ehic!cs  suitable  for  military  trans- 
port purposes,  which  will  take  place  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 


At  the  meetings  of  the  London  Road  Car 
Ciimpany  and  the  General  Omnibu?  Com- 
pany, held  on  February  17.  the  subject  of 
motor  omnibuses  was  mentioned  in  both 
reports.  The  Road  Car  Company  stated 
that  it  had  several  types  under  considera- 
tion, and  during  the  next  few  months  sev- 
eral road  cars,  the  vehicles  themselves 
somewhat  of  the  ordinary  garden  scat  type, 
driven  by  mechanical  power  of  different 
kinds,  would  be  put  on  the  streets.  At  the 
General  Omnibus  Company's  meeting  the 
chairman   announced   "it   now   seemed   is 


though  there  was  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  a  practical  motor  omnibus  being  pro- 
duced, but  before  going  into  any  heavy 
expenditure  they  intended  in  a  practical 
manner  to  study  the  cost  of  repair,  main- 
tenance and  depreciation." 


In  a  recent  French  loo  kilometre  fuel 
consumption  trial  a  12  horse  power  Peu- 
geot truck  made  the  best  record.  .0489  litres 
of  gasoline  per  "tonne  kilomctrique,"  which 
is  equal  to  53.16  ton-miles  per  gallon.  Al- 
cohol showed  satisfactory  results,  seventh 
place  in  the  general  classification  being  se- 
cured by  a  6  horse  power  Peugeot,  con 
suming  10  pint.s  and  giving  a  result  of 
.0636  of  a  litre  to  the  tonne  kilomeirigue. 


A  meeting  of  the  British  automobile 
trade  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London, 
on  Thursday,  February  19,  Frederick 
Simms.  president  of  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  in  the  chair. 
Mr  Simms  spoke  upon  the  importance  of 
having  one  great  annual  show.  After  some 
discussion  it  wa.s  decided  to  hold  the  so- 
ciety's official  exhibition  for  1904  from  Fri- 
day, February  18,  to  Wednesday.  February 
24,  in  that  year,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  use  of  motor 
cars  in  London  has  had  a  very  damaging 
effect  upon  the  carnage  industry.  Perhaps 
the  effect  of  the  change  to  the  horseless 
vehicle  has  been  most  felt  by  those  who 
desire  to  dispose  of  carriages  and  traps. 
,Some  of  the  places  where  this  class  of  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  have  nearly  all  their 
available  space  occupied,  and  unfortunate 
sellers  find  they  arc  compelled  to  accept 
prices  which  would  have  been  regarded  as 
quite  absurd  a  few  years  a^o.—The  Scots- 
man. 


Why  must  a  driver  of  an  automobile  look 
like  a  mountain  goat  in  order  to  keep  in 
the  fashion?  The  other  day  the  proud 
owner  of  a  20  horse  power  Mercedes  stood 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  a  Pall  Mall 
club,  struggling  into  the  depths  of  a  huge 
hair  covered  coat.  A  costcrmonger  who 
witnessed  the  operation  stopped  and  re- 
garded him  with  tender  interest.  "  'Ullo, 
matey,*'  he  said  admiringly,  "hit's  lovely. 
Cut  us  off  a  pup!"  Similarly  a  street  urchin, 
after  wandering  around  a  shaggy  motorist 
in  Regent  street  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover 
"which  end  bites."  came  to  a  baffled  halt 
and  exclaimed.  "Bow-wow,  Fido — shake 
yoixTStU."— Express, 


438  (82  per  cent.)  driven  by  gasoline 
tors.  33  (II-8  per  cent.)  driven  by  cU 
motors,  and  63  (19.2  per  cent.)  drive 
Steam  engines.  Fifty-five  per  cent  o 
vehicles  had  chain  drive  to  rear  axl 
per  cent.  Cardan  shaft  drive  and  nea 
per  cent,  belt  drive.  Only  two  vehic 
American  electric — were  shown  fitted 
solid  rubber  tires. 


The  Autocar  in  a  recent  issue  publishes 
some  figures  on  the  Crystal  Palace  exhib 
its.  There  were  shown  273  light  and  heavy 
motor  cars,  118  voiturcttes,  40  covered  car- 
riages, 24  vans  and  lorries,  it  omnibuses 
and  68  chasses.  making  a  grand  total  of 
534.  compared  to  556  at  the  Paris  Show  of 
1901.  There  were  189  catalogue  exhibitors, 
of  whom  tJ5  were  exhibitors  of  cars  and 
ill    of   motor   cycles.     The   cars   included 


M.  Lepine,  prefect  of  police  of  I 
was  waited  on  by  a  delegation  of  aut 
bilista  on  February  20.  who  considered 
had  a  grievance  against  the  police, 
prefect  ordered  an  inquiry  on  the  spot 
not  only  admitted  that  the  deputatior 
reason  to  feel  aggrieved,  but  declared 
most  categorical  fashion  that  he  was  fr 
ly  to  automobilists.  He  considercc 
said,  that  the  regulation  limiting  the  i 
of  motor  cars  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
miles  an  hour  was  antiquated,  and  h 
dared  that  the  police  had  formal  ins 
tions  not  to  interfere  unless  the  speed 
dangerous.  In  deserted  places  where 
was  next  to  no  traffic  he  allowed 
speed,  provided  there  was  no  chance  < 
cident,  and  he  added  that  he  did  not 
it  necessary  to  destroy  the  legend  th* 
police  were  allowed  a  premium  on  » 
summons  they  drew  up.  ^M 


Th«  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race 

Subjoined  is  the  text  of  the  bill  i 
duced   by   the   lion.   John   Strott-Mon 
at  the  instance  of  the  Automobile  Cltt 
authorize  the  holding  of  the  Gordon 
nett  motor  car  race  m  Ireland  this  yt 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.: 

I.— (I)  The  council  of  any  administj 
county  may,  on  the  application  of  anj 
sons  or  club,  by  order  declare  thai 
roads  within  the  county  may  be  use 
races  with  light  locomotives  during 
whole  or  part  of  any  days  specified  t 
order,  not  exceeding  three  days'  it 
year.  * 

(2)  The  order  may  contain  such  f 
sions  as  the  county  council  may  thtl 
for  the  temporary  suspension  and  re 
tiou  of  other  trafric  for  the  safety  t 
pubric.  for  the  restriction  of  speed  in  | 
lous  places,  and  for  other  purposes 
dent  to  the  proper  conduct  of  such  rat 

(3)  PiTldic  notice  shall  be  given  c 
provisions  of  the  order  by  placards  Q 
roads  so  authorized  to  be  used. 

(4)  No  provisions  of  any  act.  by-U 
regulation  restrictiirg  the  speed  of  lo< 
lives  or  imposing  any  penalty  for  ft 
driving  shall  apply  to  any  light  locom 
or  the  driver  thereof,  engaged  in 
races,  save  so  far  as  the  same  may  I 
corporaicd  with  the  order. 

2. — The  expenses  incurred  by  a  q 
council  in  carrying  any  order  und^ 
act  into  effect  shall  he  defrayed  by  tt 
plicants,  and  the  county  council  nru| 
fore  granting  the  order  require  the  . 
cants  10  make  such  deposit  as  mai 
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npininn  be  necessary  !o  defray  such  ex- 
penses. 

J— In  ihis  act  the  expression  ''light  lo* 
comotives"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
a&  in  the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act, 
i8q6.  a»4  all  other  expressions  shall  have 
the  '^ame  meaning  as  in  the  Local  Govern- 
mcm  (Ireland)  Act.  1898. 

4— (O  This  act  shall  extend  to  Ireland 
only,  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Light  Lo- 
comotives (Ireland)  Act,  1903. 

ii)  This  act  shall  only  remain  in  force 
tianl  the  31st  day  of  December,  1903. 


-^ <^ 
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New    Incorporations, 


The   Speed   Indicator   Company,   Jersey 
N.  J  ,  to  manufacture  automobile  ap- 
pliances.   The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

The  Morlock  Automobile  Manufacturing 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Capital,  $50,000. 
Incorporators.  J.  F.  Morlock.  H.  J.  Wag- 
m  and  J.  L.  McGranc,  all  of  Buffalo. 

Drisko,  Snow  &  Ross,  Boston,  to  carry 
<in  an  automobile  business.  They  have  the 
New  England  agency  for  the  American 
nuubout  and  Reber  touring  car,  and  are 
located  at  43  Columbus  avenue. 
The  Hartford   Motor  Vehicle   Company, 

Hartford,  Ccmn..  to  make  motor  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions;  capital.  $50,000;  incor- 
porators. Albion  R.  Wilson,  Lucius  F. 
Robinson    and    Frank    A.    Hagarty.    all    of 

Hartford. 

The  Rogers  &  Thacher  Automobile 
Compuiy,  Augusta.  Me.,  to  make  automo- 
bilrt.  motor  wagons,  etc.  Capital.  $150.- 
flon  The  cfiicers  are:  President.  F.  L. 
Omii.n.  and  treasurer,  M.  B.  S.  Stuart, 
\m\\  of  Augusta. 

The  Pope  ^Linufacturing  Company,  Jer- 
*fj  City,  N.  J.,  to  manufacture  auiomo- 
Wles  aad  other  motor  vehicles.  The  cap- 
ital slock  IS  $J2.5oo  and  the  incorporators 
arc  Mountfort  Mills,  George  R.  Ilargravc 
and  Dunlevy  Milbank. 

The  Philadelphia  .\utomobile  Company, 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles.  Capital,  $50,000.  Incor- 
poralori,  Edward  E.  Zieglcr,  Edwin  L. 
Hoffman.  Th^tnias  J.  Mahoney,  Robert  H. 
Pftugfcldc  and  William  Vecs. 

Deaver  Motor  and  Vehicle  Company, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. — To  manufacture  auto- 
mnlnlcs;  capital,  $ao,ooo.  F.  C.  Cleaver  is 
rresident;  T.  H.  O'Brien,  vice  president; 
0  W.  Watson,  secretary;  G.  A.  Knapp, 
irrasiircr,  and  J.  A.  Chapman,  superm- 
lendcnl. 

The  Springfield  Automobile  Company, 
Spring6cld,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
»tth  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  offi- 
wrs  are:  President,  Frank  Howell;  vicc- 
Ki-tdent ;  C.  C.  Braunwell ;  secretary, 
Orrin  Parsons;  treasurer,  Allen  Mc- 
Gregor, and  general  manager,  C.  C. 
Braunwell.  Others  interested  arc  Rny 
McGregor.  F  M.  Wilson  and  W.  W. 
Keiffr.  The  company  will  build  the  in- 
Tention  of  Mr,  Braunwell,  of  Boston. 


Clyde  Crimmell  and  Paul  HaHman.  Hart- 
ford, Ind,,  arc  building  a  gasoline  automo- 
bile. 

Henry  B.  Joy,  Detroit,  Mich.,  uses  very 
high  grade  lubricating  oil  for  the  circulate 
ing  system  in  his  Packard  automobile, 

C  G.  Norton,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  C. 
W.  Roe,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  have  been  ap- 
pointed agents  for  the  Packard  automobile, 

The  Jones-Corbin  Company.  Philadel- 
phia, removed  on  March  4  into  their  new 
factory  at  1432  and  1434  North  Sixth  street. 

It  is  said  that  a  company  to  be  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles  is  looking  for  a  site  for  a  fac- 
tory at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  automobile 
station  will  be  erected  at  250  and  252  West 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  running 
through  to  261  to  265  West  Twenty-second 
street. 

E.  J.  Willis,  New  York,  has  opened  a 
branch  store  at  1172  Fifth  avenue,  where 
he  has  a  building  25x100  feet,  which  will 
be  used  for  the  siorge  and  sale  of  auto- 
mobile supplies. 

Charles  F.  Webber,  of  16  St.  James  ave- 
nue, Boston,  informs  us  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  practical,  inexpensive  means  of 
overcoming  the  odor  of  gasoline  and  hot  oil 
arising  from  gasoline  engines. 

An  association  of  chauffeurs  and  repair 
men  is  reported  to  have  been  formed  in 
New  York  on  March  3.  Ralph  H.  Ogle  is 
said  to  have  been  elected  president,  E.  J. 
Barton  vice  president,  and  John  J.  Gauley 
secretary. 

At  the  recent  show  of  the  New  England 
Automobile  Association,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Providence.  R.  I.,  performed  many 
fancy  "stunts**  with  her  Oldsmobile,  and  h 
said  to  have  been  the  only  lady  operator  to 
give  an  exhibition  at  that  time. 

We  are  informed  by  Thorpe.  Piatt  &  Co., 
New  York,  who  have  the  Thumycroft  in- 
terests in  the  United  States  in  charge,  that 
they  expect  to  make  arrangements  by 
which  the  Thornycroft  gasoline  cars,  which 
were  described  in  The  Horskless  Age  of 
March  4,  as  well  as  their  steam  trucks,  will 
be  made  and  sold  in  America. 

F.  A.  Lyman,  of  Geneva.  Ohio,  informs 
us  that  licenses  have  been  taken  out  under 
the  Lyman  kerosene  burner  patents  by  the 
following:  Cloud  &  Nichols,  of  Chiswick, 
London:  Thomas  Robert  Atkinson,  of  To- 
ronto, Ontario;  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
Geneva  Automobile  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Geneva,  Ohio. 

The  Tok-do  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  will  erect  a  three  story  and 
basement  brick  automobile  station  on  Mad- 
ison street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets.     The  Toledo  Automobile  Club  and 


the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Philadelphia,  will  have  quarters  there. 

The  Hodges  Vehicle  Company.  Ponttac. 
Mich.,  have  added  an  automobile  depart- 
ment to  their  business. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  is  beint? 
formed  to  run  a  line  of  automobiles  from 
the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  adjacent  villages. 

The  Leisy  Brewing  Company,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  have  installed  an  electric  delivery  au- 
tomobile, and  if  it  proves  successful  they 
will  purchase  more. 

The  run  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile 
Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  to  Rockville  Cen- 
ter, on  March  i,  was  participated  in  by 
seven  touring  car^  carrying  sixteen  per- 
sons. 

Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  shows 
that  the  gross  income  of  the  association 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902,  was 
$5,827.26  and  the  expenses  $4,250.65,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $1,576.61. 

Among  the  exhibitors  at  the  Sportsmen's 
Show,  New  York,  were  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  and  Tool  Company,  Chicopce  Falls, 
Mass.;  William  Roche,  New  York,  and  the 
Goodson  Electric  Ignition  Company,  Prov- 
idence. R.  I. 

John  Maxwell,  Oneida,  embarked  in  the 
automobile  business  on  March  i  as  the 
agent  of  the  Haynes-Appcr;?on  Company  in 
thirty  counties  of  New  York  State.  Ife 
also  has  the  local  agency  for  the  Century 
Motor  Vehicle  Company. 

Alfred  W.  Norris,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes 
that  he  is  now  fully  launched  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  at  202  Genesee  avenue,  and 
that  his  line  will  include  the  Oldsmobile, 
General,  Knox,  Autocar.  Packard,  Colum- 
bia and  Centaur  machines. 

W.  E.  Scarritt.  president  of  the  .\uto- 
mobile  Club  of  New  Jersey,  and  Albert 
J.  Stowc,  of  Arlmgton.  have  written  the 
Hudson  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
asking  that  the  Bellevue  turnpike  be  im- 
proved to  connect  the  Hudson  Couniv 
boulevard  with  the  good  roads  of  Essex 
County.  The  matter  was  referred  to  llie 
road  committee. 

The  following  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. Jacksonville:  J.  H.  Crosby,  B.  H. 
Chadwick,  R.  J.  Riles.  Dr.  F.  E.  Buck. 
Bion  Barnett,  H.  E.  Clark.  W.  W.  Fraiier. 
W.  S.  Ware.  Dr.  R,  E.  Smith,  Capt.  C.  E. 
Garner,  Rutledge  Holmes,  Archie  Hub- 
bard, R.  W.  Adams.  Charles  S.  Adams,  R. 
W.  Simms.  J.  B.  Murello,  J.  D.  Tipping. 
R.  V.  Covington,  F.  B.  Cullens.  C  P.  Pen- 
nington. S  D.  Graves.  Arthur  Perry. 
George  W.  Wilson  and  C.  L.  Meyer.  J.  B. 
Murello  has  been  elected  a  State  deputy  to 
secure  members  and  to  urge  the  gftod  roads 
question  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Qerman   Show 

An  automobile  shnw  was  opened  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  on  Saturday  last  with  a  d*i- 
rade  before  the  German  Emperor.  This 
parade  was  participated  in  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  vehicles. 
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Hunidpal   Motor   Waggons.* 

The  hoavy  motor  wagon — a  dislinct  type 
of  vehicle  intcrmcdiale  as  regards  weight 
and  power  bclwceii  tlie  traction  engine  and 
the  light  motor  car — has  sprung  up  within 
the  Inst  few  years.  In  spite  of  the  appar- 
ently heavy  first  cost,  the  saving  in  work- 
ing expenses  as  compared  with  the  horse 
drawn  vehicles  it  replaces  is  su  pronounced 
ihat  a  short  account  of  motor  vehicles 
adapted  for  municipal  service  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Even  the  first  cost  of  a  modern 
municipal  steam  vehicle,  with  du^t  van. 
water  tank,  sweeper,  etc..  compares  very 
faviirahly  with  that  of  eight  or  ten  horses. 
five  du-t  carts,  four  water  carls,  and  four 
horse  swcepmg  machines,  which  it  replaces. 
Ag;am,  tlie  first  cost  <tf  a  >lt:ani  wagon  shed 
and  yard  must  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
stahles  and  yard  for  the  older  plant. 

One  trailer  may  be  drawn  by  each  steam 
vehicle,  under  the  Act  of  i8g6.  If  a  trac- 
tion engine  license  be  taken  for  the  steam 
vehicle,  more  trailing  vehicles  may  be  used. 
the  only  practical  limit  to  the  number  of 
trailers  being  determined  by  the  power  and 
adhesion  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

GARBAGE  COLLECTION. 

Motor  wagons  have  been  supplied  to 
many  municipalities,  the  receptacle  for  the 
refuse  being  usually  a  separate  body  which 
can  be  easily  attached  to  or  detached  from 
the  under  frame  of  the  vehicle.  Provision 
is  made  for  tipping.  The  tipping  body 
rests  on  transverse  trunnions,  its  rear  part 
projecting  heyond  the  vehicle  frame,  while 
lipping  IS  effected  by  raising  its  fore  end 
by  a  screw,  or  other  mechanical  ct|uivalent. 

To  secure  the  maximum  economy  in 
workmg  motor  tip  wagons,  the  collection 
of  refuse'  and  the  filling  of  the  vehicle 
should  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. The  capacity  of  the  motor  tip  wagon 
(7  cubic  yards)  being  iwn  to  three  times 
that  of  a  horse  drawn  collecting  cart,  the 
number  of  laborers  employed  in  fillinR 
should  be  greater.  The  speed  of  travelinpf 
being  twice  that  oi  the  horse  drawn  cart, 
the  lime  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  destructor,  or  tipping  place,  is  halved. 
The  same  staff  of  fillers  may  keep  a  num- 
ber o[  tip  wagons  going,  one  being  filled 
while  the  others  are  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  destructor.  The  average  dis- 
tance between  the  destructor  and  the 
points  of  collection  will  tletcrmine  the  num- 
ber of  motor  wagons  for  a  complete  refuse 
disposal  plant  In  any  case,  as  large  a 
stafT  of  laborers  as  if  found  convenient 
should  be  concentrated  on  filling  one  mo- 
tor wagun.  so  that  the  lime  the  motor  re- 
main5  practically  idle  is  a  minimum.  One 
motor  dust  carr  has  thus  fwice  :hc  speed 
and  two  and  nne-half  tmies  the  capacity 
of  a  horse  cart. 

STREET    SPRINKLING. 

The  morning  collection  of  refuse  being: 
completed,  the  motor  wagon  runs  into 
ihe  yard,   where  a  few  minutes  serve  for 

•  Read  by  Archil.aUl  Sharn  at  the  Conference  of 
Knginfer*  »nii  .Purveyors,  Sanitary  Ineliluic  Coa* 
arcs*.  NIancheslcr. 


the  removal  of  the  tipping  body  and  the 
substitution  of  a  water  tank  of  at  least  twice 
the  capacity  of  a  Imrse  water  cart.  At 
Hanipstcad  it  is  found  that  the  motor  water 
cart  replaces  four  horses  and  carts. 

William  Weaver,  at  Kensington,  uses 
two  water  distributers  in  conjunction  with 
the  water  lank — one  for  ordinary  watering, 
the  other  for  flooding  the  roads  (wood 
paving)  previous  to  sweeping. 

A  much  greater  duty  than  the  above 
may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  imme- 
diate future  -from  motor  water  carts.  The 
Thornycroft  municipal  steam  vehicle  (the 
one  used  at  Hampstcad  and  KcnsinRton 
referred  to  above)  has  its  motive  parts  the 
same  as  their  standard  3  ton  wagon,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  general  trade 
transport  and  in  military  service.  In  mu- 
nicipal work  the  vehicle  would  always  be 
running  on  decently  good  roads,  and  the 
conditions  arc  therefore  not  nearly  so  ex- 
acting as  in  ordinary  trade  or  military 
work.  The  speed  might,  therefore,  be  in- 
creased in  some  cases,  giving  a  greater 
length  of  road  watered  in  a  given  time. 
The  waler  distributer  could  be  easily  ar- 
ranged to  sprinkle  the  whole  width  of  the 
road  at  one  passage  of  the  vehicle,  suit- 
able control  valves  being  fitted.  The  water 
tank  may  be  al.so  used  for  flushing  the 
gutters  and  street  drains  with  disinfectant. 

STREET   SWEEl'INi;. 

An  ordinary  horse  pattern  n»tary  sweep- 
er may  be  trailed  behind  the  motor  ve- 
hicle, as  is  done  at  Chelsea.  At  Ken- 
•iinglon  a  special  steam  propelled  street 
cleansing  machine  is  in  use.  The  Thorny- 
croit  standard  steam  wagon  has  been 
adapted  to  carry  a  water  tank  and  rotary 
brush.  The  brush  is  driven  from  the  driv- 
ing axle  of  the  steam  wagon  by  means  of 
chain  and  tootlied  gearing.  The  brush  can 
be  replaced  by  a  spiral  rubber  squeegee. 
This  machine  can  do  14,000  square  yards 
per  hour,  and  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
another  machine  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign has  been  ordered.  It  is  said  to  re- 
place eight  horse  sweepers. 

To  get  the  best  performance  from  a 
municipal  motor  wagon,  it  should  be  a 
maid-of-all-work.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
in  m^ny  cases  a  trailing  sweeper  that  can 
be  gtiickly  attached  and  detached  may  be 
preferable  to  a  permanent  motor  sweeping 
machine  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  refuse 
collection  and  cartage. 

With  a  powerful  modern  steam  wagon 
capable  of  developing  25  to  jo  horse  pi>wer, 
driving  the  brushes,  the  latter  may  profit- 
ably be  made  wider  than  in  horse  drawn 
sweepers.  A  brush  width  of  one-third  the 
width  of  the  average  road  would  be  ideal. 

REMOVAL   OF  SNOW. 

During  the  last  few  winters  there  has 
not  been  any  great  snowfall  to  be  coped 
with  by  mtmicipal  authorities.  When  a 
heavy  snowfall  does  occur,  street  traffic  is 
Hisoraanized.  and  the  resuliai\t  loss  to  the 
business  community  is  enormous.  The  use 
of  the  "unemployed"  with  brooms  at  ^d. 
per  head  per  hour  is  at   best   a   makeshift 


The  municipal  --team  vehicle,  provide 
a  suitable  trailing  scraper  or  front 
plow  attachment,  could  deal  effe* 
and  expeditiously  with  a  snowfall  c 
eral  inches.  The  infrequency  of  bea¥ 
of  snow  has  up  to  the  present  rendet 
expedient  any  heavy  capital  outi 
preparations  for  its  quick  rcmova 
with  powerful  steam  vehicles  in  dal 
for  other  purposes,  the  cost  of  a  lew 
plows  or  scrapers  would  be  trifiini 
would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
if  l(T?s  of  trade  due  to  one  heavy  sn 
In  the  event  of  a  hea\y  fall  of  sno* 
ing  the  night  all  the  motor  vehicle 
snow  removal  attachments  would 
at  work  in  the  early  morning,  a^ 
main  streets  would  be  ready  for  tlU 
traffic. 

It  would  be  necessary  either  10  fl 
pipes  to  give  the  driving  wheels  a^ 
on  the  slippery  road  surface,  or, 
".<snow  shoe.^"  to  the  drivmg  whe 
is  the  practice  of  the  Thomycrofi  ' 
Company  for  vehicles  for  trade  tra 
in  frosty  weather. 

In  frosty  weather  rotary  sand  or 
sprinklers  might  be  fitted  to  (he  du 
lecting  bodies  of  the  steam  vehicles. 

Cartage    of     road     meial,     paving 
building   material,   etc.,   may   be   doiv 
time  to  time  as  required.     The  dusi 
or  a  special  detachable  lorry  platfon 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  ^ 

TYPES    OF    VEHICLES    FOR     MITNU  ]PAL    I 

Up  10  the  present  steam  holds  i^ 
as  the  motive  power  for  municipal 
the  Thornycroft  and  Leyland  vehicle 
both  steam  driven.  Internal  combusi 
gincs  arc  the  most  successful  type  i\ 
swift  passenger  cars.  They  are  u* 
limited  extent  for  heavy  goods  tra 
up  to  the  present  no  municipal  wag 
gasoline  engines  has  been  senous 
in  practical  work. 

The  .^tcam  engine  and  boiler 
cheaper  fuel,  coal  or  refuse  oil, 
internal  combustion  engine,  the  fi 
being  less  than  1  penny  per  mile  h 
hide  having  a  gross  load  of  6  tor 
compound  steam  engine,  with  era 
connecting  rod  inside  a  closed  oi 
ber.  runs  for  months  with  no  nic 
tion  than  that  required  for  rcplenis 
oil  in  the  crank  chamber.  .\  ccrta. 
of  power  is  obtained  by  shifting 
versing  lever  into  different  notch* 
a  further  increase  is  got  by  adm-ftt 
er  steam  direct  to  the  low  pressu 
der  through  a  bypass.  In  this  n 
compares  favorably  with  the  inten 
bustion  engine,  with  the  necessary 
cal   ignition  apparatus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wide  tires  arc  not  only  lighter 
draught  than  narrower  ones,  und 
ly  all  conditions,  but  they  roll  tl 
smooth  instead  of  cutting  it  to  pi 
4  inch  tire  on  a  wagon  carrying 
load  is  a  road  builder.  This  •; 
steel  tires. 
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LEGISLATIVE 
^nS  LEQAL.  "^ 


The  committee  substitute  for  the  Scovel 
5(il(imobilc  bill  was  passed  by  the  New 
i<cy  LeRisIaiure  on  March  4. 
Gabricllc  Coutain.  Colgate  Hoyt's  chauf- 
ir.  was  fined  $25  at  Minrola,  N.  .  Y.. 
ifch    6,    for    violating    the    automobile 

d  law. 
Tho  ht-aring  on    the   Massachusetts   auto- 
bile  <pecd  bill,  which  had  been  set  down 
March    6.    has    been    postponed    until 
arch  16, 

M.  F.  Brabb.  Romeo,  Mich.,  has  brought 
it  tor  $500  against  Thomas  G.  Wagstaff. 
oit,   for   wrecking   his   automobile   by 
inning  it  into  a  hydrant. 
The   legislative   committee   of  the   York 
iouniy   Council   have  decided  to   petition 
\t  Ontario    Legislature    to    regulate    the 
ed  of  automobiles  on  the  highways  of 
Province. 
Harry    Bradford.    Boston,    has    brought 
suit  (or  $5,000  against  the  State  of  Massa- 
laseits  for  injuries  sustained  by  himself, 
mily  and  automobile  on  the  hiphway  at 
crry  Valley  recently. 

A  suit  for  Sjo.ooo  has  been  brought  by  S. 
Reynolds.  Davenport.  la.,  against  John 
W.  finck,  for  personal  injuries  said  to  have 
Iwn  due  to  the  automobile  of  defendant's 
Emil.  in  June,  1902. 
Mr*.    Kate   E.    Harrison,    Bristol.   Conn., 
his  brought  suit  for  $2,000  for  injuries  sus- 
'  led   on   August  4,    1902.    in   a   runaway 
:cd  to  have  been  caused  by  the  auto- 
bile  of  Joseph  Sessions. 
rTrto  suits  have  been  brought  against  the 
Id  Colony   Railroad,  one   for  $10,000  by 
ihn  C.  B.  Woods.  Providence,  R.  I.,  an'l 
one  fur  $5,000  by  Frank  Inncs.  Mr.  Woods' 
chauffeur,   for  injuries   sustamcd   in   a   col- 
liMon  last  August 
^pDavid   S.   Brown,  Jr..   of  ,thc    Dcsberon 
^Bcktor  Car  Company,  New  York,  was  ar- 
ointed    on     February     12,     charged     with 
speeding    his    automobile    faster    than    15 
miles  an  hour.     He  was  taken  to  the  West 
One    Hundredth   street   station,    where   he 
WIS  bailed  out  by  his  father.  D.  S.  Brown. 
I        In  the  case  of  Frazcr  Brothers  Company 
against  the    Eastern   Automobile  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  in  the  Appellate  Division  ot 
'lie  Rhc»dc   Island  Supreme   Court,  the  de- 
fendant   was   defaulted.     The   case   is   one 
m  which   the   plaintiff  -claims   damages  of 
Ji.ooo  for  the  loss  of  a  Baldwin  automo- 
W«  runabout,   which  they  alleged  defend- 
convcrted  to  their  own  use. 
the  case  of  Herman  Unger.  of  New- 
N.  J.,   who   was  recently  arrested   in 
wood  for  speeding  his  machine    through 
township,  the  defendant  is  contesting 
lunce  governing  the   speeding  of 
lUes.     The  clause  says  that  a  man 
be  sentenced  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
DQt  more  than  three  months  in  jail  or 


fined  for  its  violation.  His  attorneys 
claim  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  a 
man  of  a  trial  by  jury;  that  it  is  void  be- 
cause it  was  made  on  a  law  which  also  is 
void. 

John  W.  Eisenhuth,  president  of  the 
Eisenhuth  Horseless  Vehicle  Company, 
New  York,  who  was  on  trial  last  week  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  on  a  charge 
of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree,  made 
by  James  Wilson,  of  Bay  Shore,  L.  1..  of 
having  obtained  Irom  him  on  fraudulent 
representations  $3,000  for  twenty-five  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  company,  when  the 
stock,  according  to  Wil.son,  was  worth 
only  $50  a  share,  has  been  acquitted.  Coun- 
sel inr  Eisenhuth  proved  that  while  $50 
was  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  it  had  al- 
ways been  sold  above  par  in  the  market. 

A  hearing  on  the  ordinance  regulating 
the  rules  of  the  road  was  given  by  the 
committee  on  laws  and  legislation  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York,  on  March 
6.  Among  those  present  were  A.  R.  Shat- 
tuck,  W.  W.  Niles,  counsel  for  the  N.  A. 
A.  M..  and  Mr.  Pumpclly.  of  ihe  West 
End  Improvement  Association.  The  latter 
stated  that  the  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  iti 
the  city  was  satisfactory  to  the  West  End 
Improvement  Association,  but  suggested 
that  some  sort  of  an  amendment  be  made 
providing  for  hitching  horses.  Counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Railroad  suggested  that 
the  speed  of  automobiles  be  reduced  to  3 
miles  when  crossing  car  tracks.  Short  re- 
marks were  made  by  Mr.  Shattuck.  and  at 
the  request  of  Borough  President  Cantor 
the  hearing  was  then  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  give  him  and  others 
more  time  in  which  to  study  the  ordinance. 

The  Cincinnati,  ObiOf  automobile  ordi- 
nance \vhich  was  drawn  vip  at  the  instance 
ijf  the  Cincinnati  Automobile  Club,  was 
introduced  at  the  March  2  meeting  of  the 
City  Board  of  Legislation.  It  provides 
that  an  owner  shall  register  with  the  city 
auditor  and  receive  and  pay  $3  a  year  for 
a  license;  also  a  tag  with  numbers  4  inches 
tall  to  correspond  with  his  license,  which 
tag  must  be  cnnspicnoiisly  attached  to 
his  machine  and  which  will  cost  So  cents 
per  figure.  The  speed  shall  not  exceed  7 
miles  an  hour  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
bounded  by  Broadway  and  Water.  Court 
and  John  streets,  and  15  miles  elsewhere. 
L.  S.  Colter,  secretary  of  the  club,  writes 
about  this  ordinance  as  follows:  "In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  rather  liberal  rate  of 
speed  of  IS  miles  per  hour  is  permitted  in 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  city,  the  auto- 
mobile club  members  feci  that  they  should 
not  object  to  the  very  low  speed  of  7  miles 
per  hour  in  the  congested  portion  of  the 
city  bounded  by  the  streets  named,  and 
which  bound  a  distance  of  nine  blocks 
north  and  south  and  nine  blocks  east  and 
west.  In  this  part  of  the  city  the  street 
traffic  is  so  heavy  that  users  of  automo- 
biles would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  with 
safety  better  time  than  7  miles  an  hour, 
even  if  permitted." 
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721,195. — Draft  Apparatus  for  Portable 
Vapor  Generators, — Henry  Howard,  of 
Brookline.  Mass.  February  24.  1903.  Filed 
January  2,  igo2. 

The  "fires"  in  steam  carriages  arc  now 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  wind,  particu- 
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larly  when  the  apparatus  is  being  fired  up 
preparatory  to  starling  and  when  the  vehi- 
cle is  coasting,  in  which  cases  the  draft  is 
not  assisted  by  the  exhaust  from  the  mo- 
tor. Many  differently  shaped  outlets  and 
inlets  have  been  tried  to  overcome  this 
difliculty. 

In  the  present  invention  the  burner 
chamber  is  closed  and  trcsh  air  is  supplied 
thereto  through  one  or  more  conduits  or 
flues,  the  intake  opening  whereof  is  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  natural  draft  out- 
let for  the  products  of  combustion.  Intake 
and  outlet  openings  are  thus  subjected  to 
substantially  the  same  atmospheric  pres- 
sure entirely  indcpt-ndcnt  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  By  this  construction  and  ar- 
rangement both  intake  and  outlet  for  the 
burner  chamber  will  experience  in  like  de- 
gree whatever  variation  of  atmospheric 
pressure  may  occur  owing  to  changes  in 
the  djrection  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  As 
a  result  the  natural  draft  caused  by  the 
heat  (and  velocity  of  gases  in  most  burn- 
ers) is  not  at  all  affected,  and  a  .substan- 
tially uniform  draft  will  be  attained. 

7i;i,200.  Speed  Indicaior.^Clarence  E. 
Kelly,  Anderson,  Ind.  February  24,  1903. 
Filed  November  14.  igoi. 

721,269.  Automobile. — Arthur  W.  Yale, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  February  24,  1903.  Filed 
July  9,  1902. 

721,287.  Packing  for  Engines.— L.  S. 
Cushman  and  E  B.  Cushman,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.  February  24,  1903.  Filed  November 
13,  1902. 

The  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  gas  engines  of  the  two  cycle  type,  where- 
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in  the  crank  casing  is  employed  as  a  com- 
pression chamber  for  the  initial  compres- 
sion of  air  to  mingle  with  the  hydrocarbon 
vapor.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  means  for  guarding  against  the 
leakage  of  fluid  from  the  compression 
chamber,  and  to  this  end  comprises,  in 
general,  a  spring  pressed  packing  ring  or 
rings  held  against  the  sides  of  the  casing 
and  extending  around  and  revolving  with 
the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine. 

The  inner  faces  of  the  crank  casing  at 
the  point  where  the  crank  shaft  extends 
through  the  casing  openings  are  finished. 
and  against  each  bears  a  ring  fitting  snug- 
ly around  the  shaft  and  revolving  there- 
with. The  ring  is  pressed  against  the  fin- 
ished face  of  the  casing  by  springs,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  small  helical  com- 
pression springs,  bearing  at  one  end  against 
(he  crank  and  at  the  opposite  end  bearing 
against  the  bottom  of  a  recess  or  opening 
formed  in  the  ring  for  the  reception  of  the 
spring.  The  springs  may  be  of  any  desired 
number,  and  in  practice  it  is  preferred  to 
employ  three  or  more  springs  in  order  to 
evenly  distribute  the  pressure.  To  insure 
the  turning  of  the  ring  with  the  shaft,  the 
ring  is  recessed  for  the  reception  of  a  pin 
projecting  from  the  adjacent  face  of  the 
crank. 

721.284.  Lubricator. — L.  P.  Caloin,  of 
Dimkirk.  France.  February  24,  1903. 
Filed  April  19,  1901. 

The  lubricator  consists  of  a  distributing 
vessel  divided  into  two  unequal  compart- 
ments by  a  vertical  position.  These  two 
compartments  only  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  small  enough  to  prevent  any  sud- 
den displacement  of  the  oil  from  one  com- 
partment to  the  other.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  larger  compartment  are  screwed  any 
preferred  number  of  couplings,  on  which 
are  mounted  an  equal  number  of  pipes. 
Washers  of  leather  form  air  tight  joints. 
The  pipes,  open  at  the  top  and  widened, 
receive  wicks,  the  other  ends  of  which  are 
plunged  in  the  compartment  kept  filled 
with  oil  at  a  constant  level.  These  wicks 
act  by  capillary  attraction  to  carry  the  oil 
from  the  oil  compartment  into  the  various 
pipes. 


The  improvement  relates  particularly  ^o 
means  for  regulating  the  level  of  oil  in  the 
distributing  compartment.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  compartment  is  fixed  a  valve,  com- 
municating with  an  oil  reservoir  by  means 
of  a  pipe.  Said  reservoir  may  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to  keep  the  ap- 
paratus going  for  a  long  time.  The  valve 
has  a  seat,  on  which  rests  a  valve  plug 
controlled  by  a  Boat,  which  is  guided  in  all 
directions  by  means  of  a  square  guide,  en- 
gaging in  a  socket  of  the  same  form,  ar- 
ranged in  the  lower  part  of  the  float.  The 
valve  is  rendered  independent  of  the  move 
ments  of  the  float  by  means  of  a  lever, 
rocking  at  the  end  of  a  support,  screwed 
on  the  partition  wall.  Pivotally  depending 
from  one  end  of  the  lever  is  a  bar,  screw 
threaded  with  a  pitch  of  l  millimetre,  the 
length  of  which  bar  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  apparatus.  A  nut  on  the 
bar  engages  with  the  top  wall  of  the  float 
and  is  held  from  rotating  by  means  of  a 
toothed  flange,  with  which  engages  a  tooth 
at  the  end  of  a  spring  arm  mounted  on  top 
of  the  float. 


721,199.     Speed  Indicator— C.   E.   Kell> 
of  Anderson.  Ind.  February  24.  1903.  Filert 
October  18,  1901. 

The  pointer  on  the  dial  is  moved  throngb 
a  pinion  and  tontht^d  sector  within  the  ca»e 
of  the  instrument.  The  sector  is  held  m 
the  zero  position  by  means  of  a  Hat  spring 
and  is  moved  from  this  position  by  a  slida 
ble  rod  bearing  against  it  The  rod  passes 
through  a  hollow  sleeve  rigidly  fastened  to 
the  case,  and  at  its  outer  end  carries  a 
spider  with  four  arms,  having  their  outside 
edges  inclined.  Against  these  inclined 
edges  bear  metal  balls  confined  between 
these  arms  and  a  disk  at  the  outside  of  the 
driving  wheel. 

Now,  when  the  wheel  is  turning  the- 
grooved  spherical  weights  are  forced  out- 
ward, and  these  weights,  acting  between  the 
inclined  edges  of  the  ribs  and  the  wall  of 
the  wheel,  force  the  ribs  or  spider  to  the 
right.      This   causes  a  like   move  __^t 

ment  to  be  given  to  the  sHdable 
rod.  and  the  toothed  sector  is 
therefore  thrown.  Movement  of 
the    sector    aroimd  its    axis    will 
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turn  the  arbor  and  thus  throw  ihc  needle 
over  the  dial,  the  movement  of  the  needle 
being  commensurate  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  spider  IS  moved. 

|73i.i<)3.  Speed  Changmg  and  Reversing 
Mechanism.— Car!  C.  Riotte,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  February  17.  1903.  Filed  January  9, 
19OX 

The  device  is  of  ihc  planetary  type  and  its 

action  is  described  as  follows :   When   the 

dutch  106*  is  open  and  all  the  straps  16  17 

18  are  loose,  so  that  the  mcmbrrs  4'.  5'  and 

6  can  all  turn  freely,  the  rotation  of  shaft  7 

wHl  result  only  in  an  idle  rotation  of  one 

L    or  more  of  these  members  without  transmit- 

B  ting  power  or  movement   to   shaft  2.   this 

H  being  the  disengaged  or  tincUitched  position. 

H  For  notation    'ahead"  at  highest  speed  the 

clutch   to  6'   is  closed  or   engaged,  and  the 

bnx  6  is  thereby  forced  to  rotate  with  wheel 

or  member  4'.  and  therefore  with  sleeve  4 

and  gear  4K  The  engagement  of  gear  4"*  and 

B7''  then  locks  the  shaft  7,  so  that  it  is  kept 

Birrjm    rotation    on    its    axis,    but    revolves 

Baround  the  axis  of  shafts  i  2.     As  gear  7^ 

^pon  this  shaft  must  revolve  in  the  same  man- 

^ftner.  it  will  turn  gear  2^  and  substantially 

Bk^k  the   shafts    i   and   2  together,  so   that 

^Bthey  will  revolve  at  the  same  speed.     To  go 

B  ahead  at  medium  speed,  the  clutch  10  6'  is 

^■.0(>cncd  and  the  member  6  is  held  by  strap 

B  18,  so  that  shaft  7  is  held  in  fixed  position 

and  can  move  only  by  rotation  on  its  own 

axis.     The  train  of  gears  1*  7"  7^  2«  then 

drives  shaft  2  at  a  slower  speed  than  shaft 

1.  For  slower  speed  in  the  same  direction 
clutch  10  6'  and  straps  16  18  arc  released 
and  strap  17  is  tightened  to  hold  member  5' 
and  sleeve  5  from  rotation.    Gear  $^  being 

tlhus  held  stationary,  the  gear  7^  on  shaft  7 
b  forced  to  roll  around  it  in  planetary  man- 
Bcr,   and   owing   to   the   difference   in   gear 
ratio  between  the  pairs  of  gears  5**  7**  and  2^ 
7*  the   shaft  2  is  turned  ftt  a   s-low   rate  of 
speed  by  a  differential  effect,  the  gear  7^  not 
Bpoving    the    shaft    7    backward    quite    fast 
^ftnough  to  compensate  for  the  forward  drive 
^vom  that  shaft  to  shaft  2.    To  reverse,  the 
^"dutch   16  only  is  engaged,  whereupon  the 
gear  7**   will  roll  on  gear  4**.  now  held  sta- 

Ilionary,  the  relation  of  gears  4^  7^  and  7^  2* 
Ving  such  that  shaft  7  is  allowed  la  move 
backward  faster  than  will  compensate  for 
the  forward  drive  from  that  shaft  to  shaft 

2,  with  the  result  that  said  shaft  2  is  driven 
in  a  reverse  direction  to  the  movements 
above  described  and  at  a  slow  speed. 

719.3^'  Transmission  Gear  Mechan- 
ism.— Ralph  B.  Hain,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Cal,  January  27,  1903.  Filed  July  30. 
1902. 

This    transmission    gear    is    of    the    sun 
and   planet   type    and    the    operation    is   as 
Ifellows:      Assuming   the    brake    K   to    be 
Ipplied   to  the   drum  J   to  hold   the  same 
k'om  rotation,  the  movement  oF  the  shait 
through  the  pinion  E'  rotates  the  pin- 
t>fts  C  and  carries  them  around  the  orbit 
ear    D.   and   thereby   imparts   motion    to 
hr  drum  A.  it  being  understood  that  thf 
ihaftA  C  at  this  time  revolve  in  their  bear- 
Dgft  carried  by  the  drum  A,  as  it.  together 
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with  the  hub  G,  during  the  said  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  will  n^w  travel  in  the  same 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  main  shaft, 
but  at  a  slower  speed.  When  the  brake  K 
is  released  and  the  brake  L  applied,  the 
drum  I.  with  the  main  shaft  E,  running 
as  before,  the  motion  of  the  drum  J  is 
reversed,  which  now  receives  a  direct 
power  from  pinion  C.  gear  C.  and  the  in- 
ternal gear  D.  This  action  of  the  gear  C 
causes  the  small  gear  C  to  rotate  around 
the  gear  F  on  the  brake  drum  I  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  main  shaft  E, 
and  thereby  produces  a  reverse  motion  of 
the  drum  A.  the  sleeve  G,  and  the  sprock- 
ets H'  H  at  a  speed  slower  than  that  of 
the  main  shaft  E.  When  both  brakes  K 
and  L  are  released  from  their  respective 
drums,  the  main  shaft  E  is  free  to  rotate, 
while  the  gear  C\  with  the  drum  A.  its 
sleeve  G.  and  the  sprockets  H  H'  are  at  a 
standstill,  while  the  brake  drums  J  and  I 
revolve  in  opposite  directions  to  each 
other.      Now    when    in    this    position    by 


applying  the  friction  clutch  devices  for 
joining  the  shaft  E  and  brake  drum  J.  the 
entire  meciianism  will  be  locked,  and  the 
drums  J  and  I,  pinions  C  C\  drum  A, 
with  its  hub  G.  together  with  the  sprock- 
ets H  H'.  will  all  revolve  with  and  at  the 
same  speed  of  the  shaft  E. 

721.340.  Tube  Expander.  —  James  S. 
Stevens.  Barberton.  Ohio.  February  24, 
1903.    Filed  October  8,  1901. 

721,380.  Vehicle  Wheel— Ralph  L.  Mor- 
gan. Worcester,  Mass.  February  24,  1903. 
Filed  February  3,  1902. 

721,401.  Variable  Speed  Gearing — Col- 
cord  Upton.  Beverly.  Mass.  February  24 
1903.     Filed  December  27.  1899. 

Z-^i.SQS  Pipe  Joint  and  V^alve  in  Con- 
nection Therewith. — Thomas  W.  Moran, 
Louisville.  Ky.  February  24.  1903.  Filed 
January  4.  1902. 

721.736.  Transmission  Mechanism. — Al- ' 
den  E.  Osborn.  New  York.  N.  Y,  March 
3.  1903.    Filed  September  3.  igoi, 

721.872.    Explosive  Engine. — Anton  Even- 
l 
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sen.   Chicago.  111.     March  3.    1903-     Filed 
November  2,  1900. 

721, gl^.  Steering  Apparatus.— Frederick 
R.  White.  Lynn,  Mass.  March  3.  IQOJ 
Filed  June  12,  igo2. 

721.995.  Power  Transmitting  Means  for 
Engines, — John  C.  Blevney,  Newark,  N.  J. 
March  x  1Q0,\.    Filed  January  29.  1900, 

722.008.  Pump  for  Combustion  Engines. 
- — George  A.  Gemmer,  Marion.  Ind.  March 
3,  1903.    Filed  November  21.  1901. 

722,089.  Change  Gear  for  Motor  Road 
Vehicles. — Albert  De  Dion  and  Georges 
Bouion.  Puteaux.  France.  March  3,  1903. 
Filed  September  10,  1902. 

722.122.  Device  for  Throwing  Motors 
Into  Gear. — Ludwig  Maurer,  Nuremberg, 
Germany.  March  3.  1903.  Filed  May  15. 
1902. 

722.176.  System  of  Producing  Electrical 
Sparks  for  Igniting  the  Charges  of  Explo- 
sive Engines — George  W.  Euker,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  March  3,  1903.  Filed  July  9. 
1902. 

721.065.  Gas  Engine  Igniter.— Louis  P. 
Mooers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  February  17, 
1903.     Filed  October  24.  1901. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  trembler  with 
donlile  cams,  springs  and  contact  jjoints. 
One   of   the   cam^   is  a   disk   having  a   cam 

f 

^^  No.  721.065. 

1  projection  substantially   in   the  shape  of  a 

^ft  ratchet  tootiv  The  cam  projection  on  ihc 
^V  other  disk  is  inclined  -on  both  sides.  As 
,  these  two  cams  rotate  in  unison,  their  in- 

^^  dined  faces  engage  with  the  fingers  on  the 
^H  two  springs,  respectively,  and  bend  the 
^B  springs  so  thai  they  engage  with  the  con- 
^B  tact  points  of  the  two  contact  screws  re- 
~  spectively.  This  closes  the  primary  circuit 
I  and  a  current  passes  through  it,  but  a  mo- 

ment later  the  ratchet  tooth  passes  the  fin- 
ger of  the  corresponding  spring,  which 
causes  this  spring  to  vibrate  and  make  a 
scries  of  successive  contacts  and  interrup- 
I  tions.   resulting   in   a   shower   of  sparks   in 

I  the    cylinder.     A    moment    later    the   other 

I  cam  also  passes  the  finger  on  its  spring  and 

the  primary  circuit  is  then  iTrokeii  at  two 
^^  points,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
^B  through  any  accident  both  springs  will 
^H  simultaneously  contact  with  the  points,  and 
^H  therefore  it  is  not  possible  that  any  spark 
^H  shall  be  created  except  at  the  desired  time 
^H  — namely,  when  the  two  cam  projections 
^^  acting  on  the  springs  have  closed  both 
breaks  in  the  primary  circuit  and  the  vi- 
brating spring  has  been  allowed  to  fly  away 
from  its  point. 
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720.326.  Process  of  Preparing  Storage 
Battery  Plates. — Rufus  N.  Chamberlain, 
of  New  York.  N.  V.  February  10,  1903- 
Filed  March  3.  1899. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  processes  of  preparing  storage  bat- 
tery plates,  the  improvements  covering 
[he  pickling  and  rougi.enmg  of  the  plates 
preparatory  to  forming  them. 

1 1  has  been  customary  to  pickle  lead 
battery  plates  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  strtmg  nitric  acid.  This  proc- 
ess usually  involves  the  waste  of  acid, 
and  owing  to  the  constant  tendency  to 
neutralization  of  the  acid  the  process  is 
not  as  regular  and  certain  as  could  be 
desired.  The  pickling  of  the  lead  storage 
battery  plates  preparatory  to  forming 
them  is  greatly  facilitated  and  nearly  a 
complete  saving  of  lead  and  of  the 
pickling  agent  is  effected  by  constituting 
the  plate  the  anode  in  an  electrolytic  bath 
containing  the  pickling  agent,  such  as  a 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  collecting  on 
the  cathode  of  such  bath  the  lead  which 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  pickling  solu- 
tion and  electrolytic  action  of  the  current. 
The  object  of  the  pickling  is,  first,  to  re- 
move the  superficial  glaze  or  surface  of 
the  lead  plate  and  develop  a  rough  or 
grain  surface  thereon,  and.  second,  to  re- 
move from  the  plate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  impurities  which  are  more  soluble 
than  the  lead. 

In  the  process  covered  by  the  invention 
a  pickling  vat  is  used  having  a  cathode 
surface,  which  may  be  the  lining  or  the 
vat  itself,  and  an  anode  terminal  is  pro- 
vided, to  which  the  plates  to  be  treated 
are  attached  or  connected.  The  bath 
contains  a  solution  consisting  of  4  to  6 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  in  water. 
Tlie  unaided  action  of  such  a  solution  on 
the  lead  plate  would  be  e.xtrcmely  slow; 
but  by  connecting  the  bath  in  an  electric 
circuit,  so  as  to  constitute  the  plate  an 
anttde.  it  is  rapidly  cleaned.  The  lead  dis- 
solved from  the  plate  when  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  solution  rapidly  deteri- 
orates the  latter;  but,  by  the  electrolytic 
action  it  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  dis- 
solved and  is  deposited  on  the  cathode 
surface,  thus  at  once  maintaining  the  et^i- 
ciency  of  the  pickling  fluid  and  conserv- 
ing the  lead,  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  When  a  plate  has  been  thus 
treated  in  the  pickling  and  roughening 
hath  until  it  is  properly  pickled  and 
roughened,  it  is  removed  and  another  one 
inserted,  the  successive  plates  thus  con- 
tributing a  portion  of  their  material  suc- 
cessively to  (he  bath,  hut  the  stipcrlluous 
dissolved  material  being  prevented  from 
acounuilaiing  by  reason  of  the  continual 
deposition  of  the  same  on  the  cathode. 

7;eo.7I3.  Motor  Vehicle.— Charles  A. 
Lieb,  New  York.  N.  Y.  February  17, 
1903.     Filed  April  5,   1902. 

720,752.  Internal  Combustion  Engine. 
— Constant inc  L.  Straub,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J  February  17.  1903.  Filed  March  14, 
1903. 


720.809.    Life  Guard  for  Road  Vehicles.- 
Arthur      Hudson,      Gorton,      Manchester 
England.     February  17.     Filed  October 
1902. 

7*7.754.     Hydrocarbon   Burner  and   At 
tachmcnt. — W.   J.    Lane   and   George    Lane, 
of  Poughkeepise,  N.  Y.     January  6,   1903. 
Filed  May  12.  1902. 

The  burner  comprises  a  large  number  of 
parallel  tubes  of  different  lengths  extend- 
ing from  opposite  sides  of  a  large  tube 
running  centrally  across  the  burner  casmg 
and  projecting  therefrom  ai  one  side.  The 
regular  mixer  tube  is  arranged  centrally 
within  this  large  tube.  The  gasoline  is  led 
through  vaporizmg  tubes  once  back  and 
forth  across  the  burner  top.  then  passes 
the  diaphragm  control  valve  and  is  in- 
jected through  the  vapor  nozzle  into  the 
mixer  tube  in  the  usual  manner. 

Situated  under  the  vaporizing  tubes  Is 
the  ignitmg  device,  which  consists  of  a 
central  perforated  tube  attached  lo  the  cas- 
ing by  means  of  a  nut.  By  removing  this 
nut  the  perforated  tube  and  its  covering 
may  be  withdrawn  for  inspection  and  re- 
pair. 

The  perforated  tube  is  connected  at  its 
left  hand  end  to  a  non-perforated  tube  ex- 
ternal to  the  casing  and  having  on  its  end 
a  cup,  which  may  be  given  any  convcnic 
location  upon  a  motor  vehicle. 

Surrounding  the  perforated  pipe  is 
covering  uf  asbestos.  When  it  is  desired 
to  light  the  burner,  alcohol  or  other  in- 
flammable fluid  is  introduced  into  the  cup. 
Such  lluiH  flows  to  the  perforated  pipe  and 
saturates  the  covering  of  asbestos.  The 
fluid  saturating  the  covering  can  be  readily 
ignited  by  a  match  introduced  through  the 
door  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  casing. 
Upon  ligliting  the  inflannnable  fluid  held 
in  the  interstices  of  the  asbestos  covering 
the  flame  will  impinge  upon  the  vaporizing 
tubes  and  heat  them.  When  sufficiently 
heated,  the  fuel  supply  valve  is  opened, 
which  allows  the  hydrocarbon  fuel  to  flow 
into  the  vaporizing  tubes,  where  it  is  im- 
mediately vaporized  and  delivered  to  the 
injector,  thence  to  the  fuel  supply  tube  of 
the  burner,  and  thence  into  the  mixing 
chamber  and  transverse  burner  tubes,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  burner  openings  of  the 
mixing  chamber  and  tubes  and  ignited  by 
the  flame  of  the  torch. 

720,759.  Explosive  Engine. — Henry 
Tuttle.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  February 
1903.     Filed  May  2,  1902. 

The  patent  covers  a  construction  of  two 
cycle  engine,  with  telescopic  piston,  in  whii 
the  part  of  the  cylinder  serves  lo  compn 
air  for  .';c:ivenging  the  combustion  cham 
during  the  first  part  of  the  return  <itroke. 

720.653.     Electric      Battery. — Vincent      G. 
Apple,  of  Dayton.  Ohio.     February  17.  i 
Filed  Jimr  3.  iqoi. 

In  this  batterj'  the  wall  of  the  rontaini 
cell  is  conslnicted  integrally  with  one  set 
the  electrodes  of  the  cell.     The  opposite 
of  electrodes  arc  aWo  formed  in  one  integi 
construction     and      when     completed      are 
adapted  to  alternate  with  the  plates. 
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A  Remarkable  hue!    Efficiency 
Record. 

In  the  recent  fuel  consumption  contest 
near  Paris,  which  is  reported  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  the  record  for  fuel  econ- 
omy established  at  the  previous  annual  con- 
test was  greatly  improved  by  the  winner, 
and  was  beaten  by  quite  a  number  of  the 
contestants.  The  result  achieved  is  really 
remarkable  and  points  to  an  excellent  con- 
dition of  roads,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
fuel  economy  problem  by  the  respective 
manufacturers  and  very  skillful  operation. 
The  high  economy  of  the  winning  vehicle 
is  perhaps  best  appreciated  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  vehicle  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  in  the  general  classing  consumed  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  fuel  per  ton 
mile,  and  that  the  economy  claimed  by 
American  manufacturers  of  light  cars 
(which  economy  is  seldom  attained  by  the 
private  user)  is  only  one-third  as  high. 
The  record  is  also  better  by  60  per  cent, 
than  a  record  established  in  the  Long 
Island  Endurance  Contest  last  year.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  ton  mile 
records  of  economy  made  in  different  con- 
tests cannot  be  directly  compared;  first,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  roads,  and 
then  because  of  the  difference  in  the  rules. 
In  the  Long  Island  contest,  for  instance, 
the  chief  care  of  the  operator  was  to  avoid 
stops,  and  the  fuel  consumption  contest  was 
only  a  secondary  consideration. 

These  improvements  in  fuel  economy 
constitute  a  practical  advance  in  the  art  of 
automobile  construction,  and  each  new  rec- 
ord forms  a  milestone  on  the  path  of  this 
advance.  High  fuel  economy  depends 
largely  upon  complete  combustion  under  all 
conditions,  and  improvement  in  fuel  eco- 
nomy is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  asso- 
ciated with  reduction  of  smoke  and  smell. 

The  practical  character  of  these  fuel  con- 
sumption contests  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  may  grow  in  popularity. 


Exemption  from  Taxation   of  Alco- 
hol for  Industrial  Purposes. 

On  June  3,  i8g6.  Congress  appointed  a 
joint  select  committee,  consisting  of  three 
Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives, to  consider  all  questions 
relating  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manu- 
factures and  arts  free  from  tax,  and  to  re- 
port on  its  conclusions.  The  committee 
made  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
subject,  heard  testimony  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  and  Washing- 
ton, and  even  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to 
gather  information  there. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  was 
stated  that  the  conchision  had  been  reached 
that  "it  would  not  be  expedient  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  exempt  alcohol  or  any 
other  form  of  distilled  spirits  from  the  pay- 
ment of  internal  revenue  tax  when  used  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures." 

On  the  question  as  to  the  practicability 
and  expediency,  under  other  conditions,  of 
freeing  from  taxation  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  the  committee  was 
not  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  three 
separate  statements  of  views  arc  therefore 
given  in  the  report.  What  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  important  of  the  "existing 
conditions"  referred  to  as  rendering  it  in- 
expedient to  exempt  alcohol  from  taxa- 
tion is  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Government  revenues  at  that  time,  and  two 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  consid- 
ered this  the  only  objection  to  the  proposed 
exemption. 

Since  the  time  this  report  was  submitted 
to  Congress  the  condition  of  Government 
revenue  has  much  improved  and  a  new  pos- 
sible 6eld  for  the  use  of  alcohol  has  sprung 
up.  the  limitations  of  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly estimated  at  the  present  time.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
motor  fuel.  It  is  true  that  with  present 
prices  of  gasoline  alcohol  stands  little 
chance    of    competing    successfully.    It    is 
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equally  true,  however,  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  has  been  advancinf;  rapid!)'  during^ 
the  last  several  years  and  that  the  possible 
production  is  limited  and  may  soon  fall  far 
short  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demands. 

If  these  changing  conditions  should  in  a 
few  years  make  alcohol  a  practical  motor 
fuel  the  automobilists  of  America  might 
still  be  in  an  advantageous  position  com- 
pared with  the  automobilists  of  Europe, 
provided  Congress  could  be  induced  to  re- 
move the  tax  from  alcohol  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Grain  is  produced  much 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  abroad 
and  is  now  shipped  there  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Consequently,  without  tax  the  alcohol 
could  also  be  produced  much  cheaper  here. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  nhe  term  *'alcohol 
for  the  arts  and  manufactures"  in  the  above 
report  is  intended  to  include  alcohol  for  all 
except  as  a  beverage. 


How    About  Our  Spring  Contests? 

There  is  a  most  favorable  period  or  part 
of  the  season  for  automobile  contests  as 
there  is  one  for  automobile  exhibitions. 
Contests  of  long  duration  are  preferably 
held  during  the  fall,  when  meteorological 
conditions  arc  most  stable,  but  for  the 
shorter  one  day  contests  early  spring,  when 
the  air  is  warm  again,  is  the  most  suitable 
period.  This  impression  is  affirmed  by  the 
growing  sentiment  that  ?hows  held  late 
in  the  season  arc  generally  more  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  sales  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  simply  because  there  is 
at  that  period  a  greater  desire  to  buy 
among  these. 

These  small  contests  are  chiefly  demon- 
strations and  intended  to  influence  possi- 
ble buyers,  and  in  consequence  they  should 
be  held  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  buy- 
ers are  most  open  to  influence. 

While  the  calendars  of  European  auto- 
mobile events  show  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  contests  are  being  organized  abroad 
for  the  season,  no  contest  whatever  has 
yet  been  decided  on  in  this  coimtry,  except 
the  contest  of  vehicles  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  National 
Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers 
has  taken  up  the  question  of  contests  has 
caused  the  clubs  to  pause  and  defer  the 
organization  of  contests.  The  first  too  mile 
run  last  year  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
April  and  had  been  announced  about  two 
months  earlier.  It  was  held  under  favor- 
able auspices  and  proved  a  success.  That 
date  is  certainly  none  too  early,  but  this 
year  there  will  hardly  be  any  events  dur- 


ing  the  month  of  April,  as   the  time  for 
preparation  is  getting  tQo  short  for  that. 

We  believe  the  discussion  of  the  N.  A. 
A,  M.  has  reference  mainly  to  the  chief 
event  of  the  year,  and  that  clubs  wishing 
to  hold  contests  during  the  early  spring 
should  proceed  with  their  arrangements. 
If  they  can  work  out  a  practical  set  of 
conditions  and  offer  a  fair  guarantee  that 
the  affair  will  be  carried  out  according  to 
program  they  will  meet  the  support  of  the 
industry. 


How   the   Automobile    Widens   the 
Sphere   of   Han's  Activity. 

An  enthusiastic  article  on  the  improve- 
ments in  the  conditions  of  life  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  the  automo- 
bile has  been  published  in  the  World's 
Work,  by  Henry  Norman,  a  member  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  revolution  which  the  auto- 
mobile will  effect,  he  says,  will  be  as  re- 
markable as  that  worked  by  the  locomotive. 
The  basis  of  Mr.  Norman's  argument  is 
that  the  radius  of  the  horse  keeper  of  to- 
day is  about  12  miles,  while  the  radius  of 
an  automobilist  owning  a  *  moderately 
powered  machine  is  easily  30  miles.  The 
circle  representing  the  area  which  the 
horse  owner  can  cover  measures  452  square 
miles,  while  the  automobilist  covers  as 
easily  an  area  of  2.827  square  miles,  or 
more  than  six  times  as  much. 

The  car  owner  may  therefore  visit  any 
place  of  worship,  physician,  etc.,  attend  any 
lecture  or  concert,  or  keep  a  business  en- 
gagement within  an  area  of  3,000  square 
miles  with  his  own  conveyance.  "The  pos- 
session of  a  car  multiplies  the  contents 
and  the  effective  sphere  of  man's  life." 

The  effect  upon  the  comnumity,  more- 
over, will  be  as  widespread  as  upon  the 
individual,  and  Mr.  Norman  prophesies 
that  the  old  coaching  roads  and  coaching 
inns  will  once  more  be  thronged  with  trav- 
elers ;  that  country  residential  property 
will  rise  in  value  and  that  there  will  be  an 
exodus  of  city  dwellers  to  the  country. 


Abuses  of  Chauffeurs  to  Be  Checked. 

Abuses  are  claimed  to  be  spreading 
among  the  chauffeurs  of  wealthy  automo- 
bilists who  keep  their  machines  at  storage 
and  repair  stations,  particularly  the  prac- 
tice of  exacting  commissions  from  the  stor- 
age station  keeper  on  all  bills  charged  to 
their  employers.  This  practice  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  governors 


of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  a 
special  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  board  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
suggest  a  remedy. 

It  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  chauffeurs 
who  have  entire  charge  of  their  employers' 
motor  cars  demand  commission  on  all  sup- 
plies bought,  as  well  as  on  the  storage  bills, 
and  threaten  to  stop  patronage  if  their  de- 
mands are  not  acceded  to.  If  these  re- 
ports are  true  and  represent  a  general  con- 
dition, there  certainly  is  need  of  an  in- 
vestigation and  effective  remedies,  the 
manufacturers  being  as  much  interested  m 
having  the  evil  removed  as  the  owners  who 
are  directly  affected.  Another  just  as  seri- 
ous abuse  is  said  to  consist  in  the  custom 
on  the  part  of  chauffeurs  renting  out  the 
vehicles  of  their  employers  to  strangers. 

No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  check  these  abuses,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  yet  known  what  the 
remedy  will  be,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  club  license  such  stations  as  will 
agree  to  pay  no  commissions  to  chauffeurs. 
As  there  arc  few  employers  of  chauffeurs 
in  New  York  city  who  are  not  members  of 
the  club  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  promises  to  check  the  evil.  The 
scarcity  of  good  chauffeurs  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  tlic  abuses,  but  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and  possibly  al^o 
the  N.  A.  A.  M.,  an  effective  stop  will  soon 
be  put  to  it,  no  doubt. 


Slow  Growth   of  the  Hotor^Btcycle 
Business* 

In  the  United  Stales  the  motor  bicycle 
docs  not  seem  to  make  nearly  as  rapid 
headway  as  the  heavier  automobiles  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  promise  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  boom  in  popularity  which  the 
bicycle  enjoyed  a  decade  ago.  The  motor 
bicycle  costs  little  more  than  the  bicycle 
did  in  its  early  days,  and  as  far  as  means 
of  purchasing  is  concerned  it  is  availa- 
ble to  a  large  class  of  people.  The  simul- 
laneoiis  appearance  of  the  automobile, 
and  particularly  of  the  light  runabout,  un- 
doubtedly greatly  limits  the  market  for 
motor  bicycles,  as  those  who  can  afford 
them  usually  prefer  the  runabouts.  This 
fact  is  generally  recognized,  and  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mo- 
tor cycle  and  motor  car  are  often  com- 
pared by  those  who  would  create  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  motor  bicycle. 

The  motor  bicycle  is  certainly  much 
cheaper  to  operate  than  even  the  lightest 
cars.     It   requires   less  than   one-half   the 
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ower    and    entirely    avoids    the    change 

car;   there  arc  only  two   tires  instead  of 

four,  and  neither  of  the  two  carries  nearly 

the    load    that    an    automobile    tire    must 

rry.      The    disadvantage    of    the    motor 

clc    as    compared    with    a    car    centers 

chiefly  in  its  lack  of  comfort. 

The  popularity  of  the  motor  bicycle  in 
England  ought  to  furnish  our  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  that  line  food  for 
profitable  reflection.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  manufacture  of  motor  bicycles  is 
more  highly  developed  in  England  than 
here,  as  most  American  makes  arc  suc- 
cessfully marketed  there  and  considered 
as  good  if  not  better  than  those  of  native 
and  of  continental  construction.  The 
cause  for  the  greater  popularity  of  the  mo- 
tor bicycle  in  England  must  therefore  be 
based  on  other  conditions.  Possibly  the 
reaction  following  the  bicycle  boom  in 
this  country  has  subdued  the  public's  in- 
terest in  anything  going  by  the  name  of 
de.  Possibly,  also,  the  poor  roads  of 
is  country  intensify  the  lack  of  comfort 
f  the  motor  bicycle  and  make  it  still  less 
practical  here  than  in  England. 


ia   Outraf^eotis  Automobile    Bill  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Of  all  the  obnoxious  automobile  l^isla- 
tion  which  has  been  proposed  or  enacted 
the  present  winter,  the  bill  just  introduced 
w  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  limit  It  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  on  the  supposition  that  au- 
tomobiles on  the  highways  constitute  an 
inherent  danger  to  the  public,  thai  for  the 
public  good  their  use  must  be  limited  as 
much  as  possible  (like  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages),  and  that  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  examining,  licensing  and  bonding 
is  required  to  prevent  serious  calamities. 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
Orimro  bill  appear  to  us  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  speed  limit  of  12  miles  an  hour  in 
the  country  is  much  too  low.  The  rcquire- 
Tient  of  licenses  for  the  operation  of-  all 
l^ds  of  vehicles  is  unjustified;  electric 
M<i  simple  gasoline  machines  are  commonly 
operated  by  women  and  children,  thus 
proving  that  no  special  mechanical  knowl- 
edge is  required  for  operating  such  sim- 
ple vehicles.  The  annual  license  fee  is  an 
injustice,  as  other  users  of  the  roads  are 
not  required  to  pay  any  such  fees,  and  the 
automobile  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
roads  instead  of  destroying  them  like  horses 
find  horse  vehicles.     The  bond  required  to 
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be  filed  by  non-residents  of  the  State  wish- 
mg  to  secure  a  license  would  most  injuri- 
ously affect  and  even  kill  automobile  tour- 
ing. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  simi- 
lar laws  were  adopted  by  all  the  States. 
Then,  if  an  automobilist  wanted  to  make 
a  tour  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  he  would 
have  to  file  bonds  to  thecxteot  of  $50,000  or 
more  and  lake  out  licenses  necessitating  the 
payment  of  more  than  $100  in  license  fees. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  easily  apparent 
that  automobile  touring  would  be  reduced 
lo  nil,  or  forever  remain  a  fad  of  the  rich. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  automobile 
clubs  and  the  A.  A.  A.  should  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  send  this  unreasonable  meas- 
ure to  the  limbo  of  fanatic  laws. 

Qearless  Qasoline  Cars. 

By  Albert  L.  Clough. 

One  of  the  ideals  in  the  automobile  art 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  a  possibility 
of  the  future  is  the  gasoline  vehicle  with 
direct  connected  motor,  untrammeled  by 
any  change  speed  mechanism — the  gearless 
gasoline  car.  That  it  is  a  most  attractive 
conception  cannot  be  denied.  To  secure 
all  the  economy  and  all  the  convenience  of 
the  internal  combustion  motor,  together 
with  ideal  simplicity  and  absolute  flexibil- 
ity of  operation,  with  a  controlling  system 
restricted  to  a  single  throttle  and  a  single 
clutch,  would  indeed  savor  of  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  American 
practice  has  advanced  quite  a  long  step 
toward  the  realization  of  this  conception 
by  its  early  adoption  of  the  slow  speed, 
flexible,  throttle  controlled  motor  with 
lajge  flywheel  capacity.  With  some  ma- 
chines of  this  description,  if  not  too  high 
geared,  one  ma>  make  long  trips  under 
favorable  conditions  without  resorting  to 
a  single  change  of  gear,  all  changes  in 
the  torque  required  being  met  by  the  throt- 
tle. It  is  a  long  step  up  to  such  a  result  as 
this,  from  the  governed  motor  and  four 
speed  gear  of  characteristic  European  ex- 
traction, in  which  the  flexibility  of  the  mo- 
tor torque  hardly  seems  to  have  been  re- 
lied upon  at  all  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  car  and  all  reliance  placed  upon  the 
change  of  gear,  so  that  over  the  average 
American  country  road  an  almost  incessant 
handling  of  the  gears  is  necessitated.  Upon 
the  roads  of  the  Continent,  which  were 
mostly  laid  out  by  engineers  rather  than 
by  wandering  cows,  with  gentle  and  uni- 
form grades,  a  car  of  this  kind  will  doubt- 
less operate  with  less  annoyance  from  gear 
shifting. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  ol  the  present  annoyance  from  gear 
shifting  would  still  remain  if  existing  gaso- 
line cars  were  geared  down,  by  a  change 
of  sprocket  ratio,  to  a  maximum  speed 
equal  to  the  legal  limit  of  15,  or  at  most 
20,   miles  per  hour,   which  is  now  almost 
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universal.  If  this  were  done,  the  cars 
which  are  now  capable  of  making  from  jo 
to  40  miles  per  hour  on  the  level  on  the 
direct  driven  high  speed  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, become  practically  gearless  in  op- 
eration over  long  stretches  of  our  better 
class  of  country  roads  and  entirely  gearless 
in  all  ordinary  city  use.  So  far  as  ease  of 
handling  is  concerned,  one  of  these  cars 
would  probably  approximate  to  the  ideal 
now  being  considered,  but  the  engine 
would  be  so  lightly  loaded  when  running 
on  the  level  that  there  would  probably  be 
a  constant  temptation  to  speed  it  up  be- 
yond its  allowable  number  of  revolutions 
by  spark  advancing,  in  order  to  gain  a  few 
miles  per  hour  on  good  roads. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of 
the  physicians  who  have  been  sighing  for 
"gearlessness"  of  operation  could  secure  it, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  changing 
their  sprockets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
their  machines  a  maximum  of,  say,  15  miles 
per  hour  on  the  direct  drive.  A  machine 
so  modified  would  always  be  within  the 
law  while  in  the  open  country,  and  would 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  gears  in  order  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  8  miles  per  hour  in  the 
city.  In  hilly  districts  very  little  sacrifice 
of  actual  traveling  ability  would  result,  as 
the  resort  to  the  low  speed  would  be  so 
extremely  infrequent.  Of  course,  upon  the 
rare  occasions,  when  the  use  of  the  low 
speed  was  necessitated,  progress  would  be 
exceedingly  slow,  but  there  would  be  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  could 
climb  a  pitch  roof  if  such  a  thing  were 
ever  encountered. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  result 
of  speed  legislation  has  not  been  more 
widespread  gearing  down  of  vehicles,  and 
one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  accepted  seriously  by  the  ma- 
jority of  auloniobjle  users,  as  otherwise 
they  would  reduce  the  gears  of  their  ma- 
chines and  secure  the  double  advanUge  of 
gcarlessncss  of  operation  and  freedom  from 
the  possibility  of  law  breaking. 

Fifteen  miles  per  hour  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  maximum  speed  which  the 
moderate  powered  automobile  can  average 
over  the  country  roads  of  most  sections 
of  this  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
big  touring  cars  can  do  much  better  than 
this  without  excessive  depreciation.  A  lull 
powered  car.  geared  down  to  a  maximum 
speed  of  from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour, 
would  be  found  to  average  nearly  as  well 
as  this,  even  through  hilly  country,  simply 
because  it  could  maintain  this  speed  quite 
steadily  under  almost  all  road  conditions 
owing  to  the  large  reserve  of  torque  in  ihc 
motor,  which  would  enable  the  high  gear 
to  be  adhered  to. 

To  secure  practical  gearlessness  of  op- 
eration in  a  gasoline  car  by  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  speed  upon  the  level  merely 
amounts  to  placing  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
isting motor  capacity  in  reserve,  and  is  a 
fairly  easy  proposition,  but  to  secure  the 
"gearless"  ideal  without  any  sacrifice  in 
speed  qualities  is  a  very  different  matter. 
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Practice  has  shown  that  the  best  speed 
ratio  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
gear  of  a  gasoline  car  i.s  5  to  i,  or  4  to 
at  the  least.  This  means  that  the  turning 
movement  exerted  upon  the  driving  axle 
upon  the  low  geai  is  live  limes  that  ex- 
erted when  the  high  gear  is  in  use.  Al- 
lowing for  the  loss  in  the  driving  gears,  tt 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  torque  or 
low  gear  would  average  four  times  that 
on  high  gear  m  American  motor  cars  as  a 
whole.  Any  lower  ratio  than  this  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  insufficient  for  nego- 
tiating the  worst  hills  and  heavy  roads 
without  the  sacrifice  ol  some  of  the  speed 
which  has  appeared  desirable  to  the 
public. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  duplicate  these 
driving  requirements,  the  torque  capable 
of  bcmg  exerted  by  the  direct  connected 
molar  must  be  four  limes  that  of  the 
geared  motor,  and  this  quadrupled  torque 
must  be  exerted  ai  a  quarter  speed 

This  enormous  increase  in  engine 
torque  would  call  for  a  motor  of  quad- 
rupled piston  displacement  and  would 
practically  demand  a  multicylinder  con- 
struction or  a  balance  wheel  of  excessive 
capacity,  or  both,  in  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  torque  at  very  low  speed,  such  as 
would  be  required  to  pull  the  vehicle  out 
of  a  hole.  The  mere  attainment  of  a  mo- 
tor capable  of  four  limes  the  torque  would 
not  necessarily  prove  impossible  from 
considerations  of  added  weight,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  piston  displace- 
mbnt  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
quantity  of  metal  involved.  The  weight 
of  ihc  speed  changing  gear  whicii  would 
be  eliminated  would  doubtless  go  far 
toward  making  up  for  the  extra  weight  of 
the  motor.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
a  machine  could  be  successfully  con- 
structed. In  ordinary  use  its  engine  would 
be  run  very  closely  throttled,  and,  unle^b 
it   were   specially   constructed   with   some- 


what contracted  ports  and  valve!^.  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  "race"  on  full  throttle 
when  running  over  easy  going  roads  and 
would  then  have  enormous  speed  possibili- 
ties not  to  be  cnunlcnaticed  in  this  lime  of 
restrictions.  As  an  engineering  proposition, 
the  carrying  of  such  large  reserve  engine 
capacity  hardly  seems  to  be  warranted  by 
any  objections  which  appear  to  be  really 
inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  a  proper- 
ly constructed  transmission  gear.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  friction  clutch  which 
would  be  required  in  the  gearless  gasoline 
car  would  be  subjected  to  fearfully  hard 
usage  and  must  needs  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  durable  character. 

It  tnust  be  admitted  that  there  is  too 
much  changing  of  gears  in  Uie  operation 
of  the  average  gasoline  car  and  that  a 
direct  connected  motor  seems  the  obvious 
remedy,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
nine-tenths  of  this  gear  changing  could 
be  done  away  with  by  a  judicious  gearing 
down  of  existing  cars  this  objection  must 
largely  disappear,  and  the  desire  for  the 
gearless  car  with  its  enormous  engine  re- 
serve and  dangerous  speed  possibilities 
be  somewhat  dispelled. 

So  long  as  the  internal  combustion  mo- 
tor remains  an  internal  combustion  motor, 
developing  durmg  each  instant  within  its 
cylinders  the  power  absor**pd  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  and  posse&&ed  of  no 
reserve  or  storage  of  energy  capable  of 
being  instantaneously  realized  upon,  it 
cannot  profitably  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  prime  movers,  such  as 
the  electric  motor  and  the  steam  engine. 

What  may  be  the  result  if  an  explosion 
motor  ever  be  developed  which  merely 
utilizes  the  heat  energy  developed  in  a 
separate  combustion  chamber  of  some 
capacity  for  thermal  storage  it  is  almost 
fanciful  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  may 
conduce  to  an  early  realization  of  the 
happy  state  of  *'gearlessness." 


TuE  Start  from  the  Water  Works  in  Suresnes. 


The   '^Auto"    Fuel   Consumi 
Contest. 

^  The  annual  fuel  consumption  contc 
L'Auto,  the  organ  of  the  Automobile 
of  France,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
ruary    19,    in    the    vicinity    of    Paris, 
pleasure   vehicles   which   competed   ii 
contest   ran   over   a  distance   oi   160 
metres  (62.1  miles)  from  Suresnes  to 
beil  and  back,  and  the  goods  vehicle 
industrial    vehicles    as    they   are   calh 
the  rules,  covered  a  distance  of  60  kil 
ires    from    Suresnes    to    Longjumeau 
back.    The  road  this  year  was  in  fine 
dition,     which    fact    undoubtedly     la 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  th 
markable    economy    records    which 
made.     The  route  is  quite  hilly,  but 
thought  thai  this  did  not  greatly  affe< 
records,    as   the   motors   were    shut   > 
going  down  hill. 

Popular  interest  in  these  fuel  ecoi 
contests  has  always  been  considc] 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  gasoUi 
France,  and  the  contests  appear  to 
resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  1 
omy,  as  each  year  the  fuel  consum 
per  ton  kilometre  has  been  much  red 
What  added  to  the  interest  of  the  cC 
this  year  is  thai  the  French  Govern 
has  decided  to  secure  a  monopoly  c 
sale  of  petroleum  and  its  produc 
France,  which  will  undoubtedly  still 
ther  raise  the  price  of  gasoline. 

The  total  number  of  entries  in  the 
test   was   not   quite   as   large   as   last 
the   entries    in    all    classes    reaching 
six,  but   only  forty  of  these   started, 
but    two    of    the    starters    completec 
whole  journey.  The  vehicles  entered 
divided    into    two     groups,    pleasure 
hides    and   industrial    vehicles,    and 
were  again  divided  into  classes  acco 
to  weight,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  the 
tests   of  the  Automobile  Club  of   Fi 
The  judges   committee   was   compos^ 
Messrs.  G.  Forestier,  L.  Pcrisse,  Lep 
Famechon,  Georges  Prade  and  the  Lo 
mare  brothers. 

Among  the  prizes  offered  to  wii 
vehicles  was  a  gold  medal  donated  b 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  vi 
using  alcohol  whicli  should  obtain  tH 
position  in  the  general  classing.  It 
here  be  explained  that  the  compctin 
hides  were  classed  in  the  class  to  \ 
they  belong  simply  upon  the  basis  o 
consumption,  without  regard  to  ^ 
the  vehicle  consuming  the  least  fq 
any  class  being  the  winner  in  that  ' 
all  the  vehicles  competing  in  the  c< 
were  also  classed  according  to  hiel  < 
niny  on  a  tun  kihunelre  basis.  A 
d'honneur  was  offered  the  team  of 
vehicles  (designated  in  advance)  o| 
one  manufacturer  which  collec' 
should  show  up  most  favorably  it 
general  classing.  A  special  gold  1 
was  offered  for  the  carburetor  on  th 
first  in  the  general  classing;  another 
medal    to    the    driver   of   the   winnini 
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Genexal 


I 


Classifkatiun"      According     to 
Fu£L  Economy. 


Make. 

Official  Number, 
Remark  a. 


I  PeuRot  (}W)),  ludustrial.... 
i  BardoQ  rJtf).  Industrial.... 

s  PcuReoKSSt 

4  Cbcaard  &  Walker (16).... 

fi  Bardon  (liS) 

fl  Chcnard  A  Walker (17j.... 

:   Peugeot  I :!:!},  Alcohol 

)^  BardoD  i'M) 

9  PritKcottiM) 

in  Mors  ilU) 

II  Sage  (14),  Industrial 

i^  Mors  i:!l» ;,... 

U  Bardon  C2tl) 

U  DcI>ton(-ll) 

15  Ginelt-Horest  (8) 

In  DeDioD  42i 

17  Jlcfrna  <•'>()) 

IS  Hartu  >3I*) 

IS  r.illctt-Korrst  (S) 

30  Hculd  (37) 

m  GiUct-Pore.Ht  (1),  Industrial 

22  MoiMil* 

a  Hortu  1 40).  Alcohol 

U  Herald  i.S<}) 

2)  Chcnard-WaUcet  (1ft) 

M  Automotrice  til).  Alcohol.. 

r  De  DioniH) 

»  Abeillc(4tt) 

II  Enviable  (61) 

10  Brunei  <>>!).  Alcohol,  Indut. 

n  Turtal-Merv  (aO» 

Hi  Boycr<aD).; 

«t  Moni^Oi 

M  Oefioi«se(.Sl) 

C  EuropccnnetSti] 


U 

h 


103S6 
2J87 
2.183 
2662 
264U 

I.ttSO 

•im 

2,ti50 
5.685 
S.3tt8 
1.97;^ 
l.SJO 

2,800 
2.4*J0 

2.0:^ 

2.5% 

2.8118 
1892 
2586 

lOOU 

i.sau 

2.IU0 
1.914 
2,883 
2.982 
8.608 
2,936 
748 
1,258 


S     (B 


5^" 


Sffi 
1.84 
1.87 

1.66 

IM 
!  91 
1  51 
1  IM 
i  1.57 

'  2.116 
1!  18 

1  16 
1.72 
1.17 
i.77 

2  42 
2  OH 
2..W 
2»0 

-3.02 

'  2.0« 

2  81 

i  2.20 

1.77 

l.M 

3.11 

2. .12 

,  2  50 

I  3.78 

2.27 

I  4.H 

I  1.45 

800 


■5     2« 


ss.o 

48.8 

47.8 
43.8 
42.2 
40. K 
40.) 
88.8 
86.4 
86.3 
.So.  8 
36.7 
85.4 
35. ] 
88.9 
31.4 
81.1 
81.0 
80.8 
29.7 
29.4 
28.7 
286 
28.5 

ai.2 

'2fi  a 
26.4 
25.7 
2.1  2 
24.5 
19.3 
18.5 
16  2 
12.0 


At  the  Finish. 


hide  and  a  third  for  the  vehicle  showing 
the  greatest  economy  as  regards  cost  of 
ftKl  used.  A  silver  medal  was  offered 
by  La  Fraticf  Automobile  to  the  four  pas- 
'^tg^'r  car  ^^tancling  highest  in  the  general 
flawing:  a  silver  medal  by  the  Rntt^  des 
Tfinsports  lu  tlic  first  industrial  vehicle 
■  nsing  alcohol,  and  a  gold  medal  by  La 
l^imotion  to  the  vehicle  of  standard  type 
standing  highest  in  the  general  classing. 

Four  of  the  forty  vehicles  employed  as 
fw!  a  50  per  cent,  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
^11  the  rest  gasoline.  It  is  significant  that 
the  number  employing  alcohol  was  not 
jrcalcr.  considering  that  the  gold  medal 
offered    by    the    Minister    of    .\griculturc 


must  have  been  a  strong  inducement  to 
use  that  fuel.  Taking  the  entries  by 
classes,  there  were  5  in  Class  I  (250  to  400 
kilogs.).  6  in  Class  II  (400  to  650  kilogs.). 
IS  in  Class  III  (650  to  t.ooo  kilogs.),  5  in 
Class  IV  (over  1.000  kilogs.),  2  in  Class 
I  of  the  industrial  vehicle  section  (carry- 
ing less  than  one  ton  of  load),  and  3  in 
Class  II  of  the  industrial  vehicle  section 
(carrying  more  than  one  ton  of  load). 

Thf  winners  in  the  <liffercnt  classes  were 
as  follows:  Class  I.  6  horse  power  Df  Dion 
(No.  41)  ;  Qass  II,  6j  i  horse  power  Peu- 
geot (No.  33);  Class  III,  10  horse  power 
ChcnartJ-Walker  (.No.  16);  Class  IV.  8 
horsepower  Bardon  (No.  25);  Class  I  of  in- 
dustrial vehicles,  6  horse  power  Gillcl-For- 
est  (No.  II  ;  Class  II,  5  horse  power  Bar- 
don (No.  26).  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  general  classification  according  to 
fuel  consumption  per  '*tonne  kilometriquc.** 


VVe  have  changed  the  figures  in  this  table 
to  Engli.sh  measure  to  make  them  more 
easily  nnilcrstiKid  by  the  reader  unaccus- 
ttmied  to  the  metric  system. 

The  special  medals  above  referred  to  were 
awarded  as  follows:  The  gold  medal  for  the 
carburetor  on  winning  car,  to  the  Peugeot 
firm;  the  petroleum  reftning  firm  of  Lc- 
prctre  secured  the  medal  for  having  fur- 
nished the  gasoline  used  on  this  car.  and 
M.  Pcssonneatix  was  awarded  a  medal  as 
the  driver  of  the  winning  car;  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was 
awarded  to  a  6H  horse  power  Peugeot 
car  (No,  32).  using  alcohol;  the  La  France 
silver  medal  to  a  four  passenger  Chenard- 
Walker  (No.  16).  and  (he  Rez'ue  dcs 
Transports  silver  medal  to  the  PruncI 
truck   (No.  54),  using  alcohol. 

rhe  accompanying  table  shows  that  the 
winning  vehicle,  the   Peugeot   truck,  dcvcl- 


Measurinc  the  Gasoline  With  a  Gradu.^ted  Vial. 


Paving  the  Municipal  Toll  o.v  Gasoline  at  the  Gates  of  Paris. 
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oped  a  fuel  economy  more  than  four  times 
as  great  as  the  last  vehicle  in  the  list,  which 
fumishcb  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  line  of  fuel  economy. 
On  the  whole  the  heavier  vehicles  have  a 
slightly  higher  economy  (the  winning  vehi- 
cle was  the  heaviest  among  those  compet- 
ing), but  this  rule  is  not  very  pronounced 
m  the  results. 

A  Home  flade  Enclosed  Doctor's 
AutomobiJe. 

By  a.  C.  Gluts.  M.  D. 

After  using  an  automobile  for  a  year  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  except  during  ilie  win- 
ter months,  I  concluded  that  1  might  as 
well  have  a  vehicle  affording  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  parlor  car.  If  we  use  the  horse- 
less vehicle,  why  not  use  one  in  which  we 
can  ride  inside? 

I  have  constructed  a  vehicle  of  this  kind. 
of  which  I  send  you  a  photo  herewith.  I 
used  30  inch  wood  wheels,  a  steel  frame, 
roller  bearings,  80  inch  wheel  base,  a  12  horse 
power  double  cylinder  motor,  and  wheel 
steering  gear.  The  vehicle  was  geared  to 
run  at  15  miles  an  hour  and  was  provided 
with  a  cab  with  windows  all  around  so  as 
(o  give  a  good  view  o(  the  road  ahead  and 
of  surrounding  objects.  The  front  window 
can  be  swung  up  to  the  roof  and  the  rear 
window  slides  down  behind  the  seat  cush- 
ion. The  body  is  provided  with  a  double 
bottom,  the  lower  one  below  the  engine  so 
as  to  heat  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  the  motor  heat.  When  there  is 
no  necessity  for  heating  the  cab  the  heat  of 
the  motor  can  be  diverted  by  opening  one 
and  closing  another  trap  door.  In  this 
manner  the  operator  can  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cab   very   conveniently. 

Being  a  physician  and  having  to  make 
calls  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  think  a 
machine  of  this  kind  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  the  profession.  To  avoid  punc- 
tures and  consequent  delays.  I  used  2  inch 
solid  rubber  tires,  and  for  muddy  roads  I 
have  had  made  a  clamp  to  put  on  the 
wheels  so  arranged  that  the  weight  is  sup- 
ported on  the  steel  rims  instead  of  on  the 
rubber.  These  clamps  can  be  removed 
when  the  roads  are  dry. 

I  have  not  yet  made  a  trial  run  with  my 
machine,  owing  to  my  failure  to  get  the 
engine  to  run.  I  have  been  at  it  for  three 
days,  but  have  so  far  been  unable  to  get 
more  than  two  explosions  at  a  time.  My 
experience  with  gasoline  motors  is  limited, 
and  so  arc  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
manufacturers.  They  have  treated  me  very 
courteously  and  have  replied  to  every  in- 
quiry addressed  to  them,  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  publish  a  book  of  instruction  and 
thereby  avoid  much  unnecessary  corre- 
spondence. I  am  satisfied  my  motor  will 
work  when  the  trouble  is  found  and  cor- 
rected, but  this  delay  is  very  discouraging. 
and  T  am  about  ready  to  go  back  to  steam, 
which  power  I  know  I  can  operate,  as  I 
have  had  but  very  little  trouble  with  my 
steam  carriage.  A  steam  vehicle  can  be 
licatcd  with  the  exhaust  steam, 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 


Some  First  Day  Impressions, 

By  C.  Will  Tsiavis. 

We  all  admit  that  most  of  the  machines 
of  those  first  days  were  not  what  they 
should  have  been  m  many  respects,  but 
time  has  brought  improvements  and  is 
continuing  to  do  so.  But  no  matter  to 
what  state  of  perfection  a  mechanism  is 
brought,  it  will  continue  to  have  its  limi- 
tations, as  is  evidenced  by  the  locomotive, 
and  I  find  that  a  great  per  cent,  of  the 
most  persistent  kickers  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  arc  men  who  evidently  do 
not  understand  the  laws  of  mechanics  half 
so  well  as  they  do  the  limitations  of  the 
horse.  If  they  did,  their  automobile  trou- 
bles would  be  greatly  decreased. 

An  engineer  would  no  more  think  of 
mistreating  his  locomotive  than  he  would 
his  child  or  horse.  He  knows  its  limits 
of  endurance,  with  how  many  cars,  loaded 
or  empty,  or  both,  he  can  get  over  the 
grades,  and  at  what  speed,  and  he  insists 
upon  doing  the  work  within  these  limits. 
Neither  does  the  average  electrician  over- 
load his  motor  or  dynamo.  He  knows 
their  limitations  and  the  results  conse- 
quent upon  overloading. 

The  average  autoist,  if  he  has  horses, 
knows  them,  each  point  of  perfection  and 
defect,  and  will  refrain  from  pushing  with 
the  whip  beyond  certain  limits  of  pace, 
speed  and  distance.  Neither  will  he  push  the 
horse  beyond  its  natural  inclinations,  be  it 
a  walk  after  some  hard  pull  or  effort  at 
speed;  but  with  his  machine,  whether  it 
be  gasoline,  steam  or  electric,  he  hesitates 
at  nothing  short  of  some  part  of  the  mech- 
anism responding.  Regardless  of  speed, 
grade  or  roadbed  he  exerts  a  conlinual  ef- 
fort to  make  the  machine  do  more.  He 
must  climb  this  grade  on  the  high  speed, 
when  but  yesterday  he  was  content  to 
mount  it  on  the  low,  and  then  down  the 
grade  with  all  power.  Yet  he  complains 
of  maintenance.  The  automobile  has  its 
limitations  the  same  as  he  himself  and  his 
horse,  but  in  his  machine  they  pass  un- 
recognized. A  greater  endurance  he  recog- 
nizes, to  be  sure,  but  to  see  beyond  this  he 
needs  glasses  and  time. 


Those  first  days  of  my  automobile  ex- 
perience were  some  years  ago,  and  the 
memory  of  them  is  as  though  it  had  been 
but  yesterday. 

The  machine,  a  six  passenger  gasoline 
car,  was  at  that  time  considered  a  large 
one,  and  was  of  the  double  opposed  cyl- 
inder type,  with  almost  everything  of  ttj 
power  equipment  in  pairs,  a  transmission 
with  gears  and  clutches  enough  to  equip 
two  of  the  present  type,  but  with  no  part 
of  the  mechanism  where  one  could  get  at 


it  without  much  discomfort  if  adjustment 
was  necessary  while  on  the  road. 

The  chapter  of  events  that  followed  our 
efforts  to  "sweeten"  the  machine  came 
near  proving  sufficient  to  drive  us  across 
the  river  into  a  land  of  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco in  quest  of  forgetfulness.  But  we 
had  that  strong  desire  to  master  the  situa- 
tion, and  our  efforts  had  to  a  degree  begun 
to  show  a  marked  success  in  overcoming 
an  apparent  superhuman  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  the  conglomerate  mass  uf  mech- 
anism. 

The  trial  trip  of  some  20  miles  resulted 
m  the  loss  of  one  of  the  carburetor  valves, 
spring  and  screw  cap.  The  cap  in  tliis  case 
was  the  valve  stem  ^ide  and  screwed  into 
the  carburetor  shell  at  the  bottom,  with  no 
provision  other  than  a  loose  thread  fit  to 
retain  it  in  position,  and  the  vibration  of 
the  engine  and  valve  movement  together 
soon  caused  it  to  leave  us  en  route. 

The  loss  of  these  parts  was  not  detected 
until  the  cylinder  had  sooted  sufficiently 
from  the  excess  of  gasoline  it  was  re- 
ceiving to  refuse  to  work  properly,  which 
was  made  plainly  evident  by  an  increas- 
ing pound.  We  siupped  the  vehicle, 
and  an  investigation  soon  showed  anr  of 
the  causes  of  the  disturbance,  and  also  thai 
Its  mate  was  making  preparations  to  do|>art 
likewise.  We  look  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  this.  There  being  a  small  hole  m 
the  cap,  to  act  as  a  drain,  we  inserted  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  wire  in  it,  bent  it  along 
the  bottom  and  up  the  side  of  the  carbu- 
retor to  a  pipe,  around  which  the  other  end 
was  madt  fjist.  thus  preventing  further 
movement  on  the  part  of  that  cap. 

We  dared  not  stop  the  engine  to  make 
further  inspection,  for  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  start  again,  and  so  decided  to  re- 
trace our  way.  it  being  a  practically  level 
one,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  lost  members, 
which  would  enable  us  to  realize  our  in- 
tended visit  to  the  town  of  Ncwburgh.  We 
later  found  that  had  we  reached  Newburgh. 
where  we  were  expected,  we  would  have 
been  royally  entertained.  But  in  lieu  ol 
this  we  proceeded  to  thump  our  way  home 
in  a  most  distressing  manner,  and  to  the 
most  'noticeable  disapproval  ef  those  we 
met  on  the  road.  However,  we  had  no  se- 
rious trouble,  as  most  every  driver  upon 
hearing  our  approach  took  the  precaution 
of  getting  out  and  holding  his  horses 
while  we  passed. 

Upon  our  arrival  home — our  search  for 
the  missing  parts  having  proved  in  vain — 
we  ran  the  machine  into  the  barn,  with  a 
deep  breath  of  satisfaction  at  not  having 
had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  having  to 
be  hauled  home,  which  was  something  10 
be  thankful  for. 

The  next  day,  having  duplicated  the  car- 
buretor parts,  and  while  on  the  way  to  try 
some  slight  grades  to  test  the  clutch  ad- 
justment, we  experienced  that  tliritling  if 
not  invigorating  sensation  of  our  first  run- 
away, and  of  all  vehicles,  horse  drawn, 
probably  the  worst,  a  milk  wagon.  The 
grade  was  not  a  very  stiff  one,  though  it 


rcqmred  several  attempts  and  some  dutch 
adjostment  before  we   achieved  a  victory. 

The  return  home  caused  no  greater  de- 
rangement than  the  stripping  of  threads  in 
the  turnbuckle  adjustment  of  the  brake 
rod.  This,  however,  caused  our  return 
home  to  be  like  that  of  a  vessel  with  storm 
iwepl  decks  entering  a  port  of  safety  "on 
a  stow  bell." 

Thus  it  continued  for  days;  first  one 
thtntr.  then  two  others,  would  let  go,  or  do 
something,  or  fail  to  do  it.  until  finally 
there  came  a  day  when  really  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  entire  mechan- 
ism had  sweetened  and  was  going  to  do 
Us  work  as  the  manufacturers  had  inti- 
mated it  would?  We  began  to  look 
forward  to  days  spent  in  deep  woods, 
along  unfrequented  roads,  a  forgotten  day 
of  overalls  and  grease,  a  dream  ideal;  and 
although  we  did  not  discard  the  overalls, 
ihor  use  was  much  less  frequent  on  the 
road,  and  the  trips  were  longer  and  more 
trtqucnt,  brimful  of  pleasures  unthought 
of.  that  memory  fondly  recalls,  and  all  be- 
cause of  a  better  understanding  of  an  ap- 
parently obstinate  mass  of  mechanism. 
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A  Motor   Bicycle  Experience. 

B  By  L.  E.  French. 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  one  fine  Saturday 

afternoon  that  my  friend  G and  I  left 

Amherst  for  a  short  motor  bicycle  trip. 
■^^  The  roads  were  somewhat  sandy,  but  a  mo- 
^B  tor  bicycle  has  the  advantage  over  its  big- 
^  ger  brother  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  al- 
most always  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  road 
^Laloqg  which  a  bicycle  can  skim  with  a  good 
^f Speed. 

We  made  good  time  10  Sunderland,  a 
^^  distance  of  7  miles,  and  a?  the  machines 
^■seemed  to  be  working  well  we  decided  to 
^■go  on  to  South  Dcerfield.  A  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Sunderland  a  long  white 
t bridge  spans  the  Connecticut  River  After 
trossiiig  this  bridge  my  friend  said  he 
wished  to  slop  and  examine  his  spark 
plug,  as  he  thought  it  was  not  working  just 
right.  As  he  busied  himself  with  the  ma- 
^_  chine  I  stood  and  admired  the  scenery.  It 
^bwas  indeed  a  beautiful  spot,  the  broad  Con- 
^Bnecticut  River  curling  along  the  base  of  the 
^ftSugar  Loaf  Mountains,  while  Mt.  Toby 
^1  could  be  seen  to  the  northeast. 
^P    Finally  my  friend  said  he  was  ready,  so 

we  started  again,  but  G 's  motor  refused 

to  work  properly,  missing  three  explosion^ 
out    of     fyur.     I     dismounted,     while     my 

» friend  vainly  endeavored  to  start  his  ma- 
chine. Finally  he  came  puffing  up.  For 
Wmc  reason  he  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying 
Ihe  scenery.  *'It's  no  use,"  he  said :  "I  will 
have  lo  start  back  before  she  gives  out  alto- 
gether.'* "Let  me  try  it  awhile,"  I  said. 
He  reluctantly  consented  to  this  and  we 
changed  wheels.  After  mounting  I  turned 
on  more  gasoline  and  the  machine  started 
off  finely.  I  passed  my  friend  on  the  bridge 
and  his  smile  lighted  up  the  road.  "I  guess 
e  will  have  a  ride  after  all."  he  said.  "We 
ight  a?  well  enjoy  life  while  we  have  the 


chance."  So  we  started  for  Deerfield.  We 
struck  a  State  road  and  made  good  time. 
As  we  sailed  through  the  town  the  rustics 
stopped  to  see  "them  new  fangled  bikes'* 
go  by,  My  friend  approached  me,  inquir- 
ing: "Shall  we  go  to  Greenfield?"  "Just 
as  you  like,"  I  replied,  so  we  kept  on. 

The  roads  were  bad  in  places,  but  we 
found  paths  on  the  sides  of  most  of  them. 
We  struck  a  steep  hill  as  we  came  into 
Greenfield,  but  we  made  it  all  right  by  a 
little  pushing  After  spending  some  time  rid- 
ing about  town,  we  decided  to  return  with 
all  speed,  as  there  were  ominous  clouds  ap- 
pearing in  the  west,  and  after  filling  our 
gasoline  tanks  we  started.  Everything 
went  well  until  we  were  about  3  miles 
outside  of  South  Deerfield.  T  had  been 
running  in  advance  for  some  time  when  I 

suddenly  noticed  that  G was  nowhere 

in  sight.  After  waiting  some  time  I  be- 
came impatient.  Finally  he  carnc  puffing 
up,  all  out  of  breath.  "Go  ahead  and  leave 
me."  he  said :  "my  machine  has  gone  back 
on  me  again."  "Let  me  try  it  again."  I 
said.  So  we  exchanged  wheels  again,  but 
to  no  avail  this  time — the  machine  would 
not  start. 

The  situation  was  beginning  to  look  seri- 
ous. I  glanced  around.  We  were  on  a 
lonely  road  with  no  house  in  sight.  13 
miles  from  home,  with  darkness  settling 
down.  After  some  discussion  we  decided 
that,  as  I  could  do  no  good  by  remaining 
and  simply  had  to  get  home  that  night,  it 
would  be  better  for  mc  to  go  on  alone.  It 
was  pelting  dark  fast  now.  The  blackness 
settled  around  me  until  I  could  not  see  my 
hand  held  6  inches  in  front  of  my  face. 
How  I  managed  lo  keep  in  the  road  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  mt.  There  was 
a  certain  satisfaction,  however,  in  feeling 
the  regular  throb  of  the  engine  under  me. 
I  could  not  see  the  wheel  or  anything  to 
the  right  or  left,  but  by  looking  up  I  could 
barely  make  out  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
tops  of  the  trees  by  the  roadside.  I  ex- 
pected any  instant  to  feel  the  shock  of  a 
collision  or  to  have  the  wheel  wrenched 
from  under  mc;  but  I  went  on  and  on. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  team  coming,  and 
instinctively  I  steered  to  one  side  and 
strained  my  eyes  into  the  darkness,  but 
could  see  nothing.  There  was  a  rattle  of 
wheels  and  it  had  passed. 

How  long  those  3  miles  seemed!  I 
plowed  through  sand  and  mud  as  I  zig- 
zagged across  the  road.  At  last  I  became 
so  confused  that  I  did  not  know  whether  1 
was  in  the  road  or  not,  so  I  got  off  and 
felt  of  the  ground.  Then  I  saw  a  light 
coming.  It  was  a  boy  with  a  lantern. 
"Lost  something?"  he  inquired.  "I  am 
looking  for  the  road,"  I  replied.  "Over 
here,"  he  called.  I  mounted,  and  was  soon 
in  darkness  again. 

At  last  t  saw  the  lights  of  South  Deer- 
field. As  I  came  into  town  I  struck  a 
sand  pile  and  came  near  going  over. 
"Preriy  dark  night  10  be  ridin'  one  of  them 
things,"  came  a  voice  from  the  darkness. 
By  this  time  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of 


getting  my  wheel  home  thai  night.  If  I 
can  only  make  Sunderland  I  will  be  alt 
right,  I  thought,  for  there  is  a  car  line 
from  Sunderland  to  Amherst.  The  road 
was  good,  so  I  kept  on.  Soon  I  was  in 
total  darkness  again. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tattoo  of  horse's 
hoofs,  and  the  silent  night  was  filled  with 
curses.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  that  I 
had  passed  or  how  close  I  had  come  to  it, 
but  there  were  certainly  a  scared  horse  and 
a  mad  driver.  They  were  past  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Finally  I  saw  some  lights  ahead,  and  re- 
membered a  place  where  the  road  was  be- 
ing repaired.  T  seemed  to  be  standing  still 
while  those  lights  came  ever  nearer,  and  I 
was  somewhat  startled  lo  find  how  rapidly 
they  came  on.  Thinking  of  a  hill  and  sharp 
turn  ahead,  I  decided  to  walk  the  remain- 
der of  tfie  distance.  Coming  to  a  fence  T 
felt  my  way  along.  When  I  came  to  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Connecticut  River  I 
remounted  and  rode  on. 

Just  as  I  was  coming  into  Sunderland  I 
ran  off  the  road  and  leaped  off.  No  harm 
was  done  and  I  walked  my  machine  to  the 
hotel,  where  I  left  it  for  the  night,  and  re- 
turned by  car.  The  next  day  I  ran  it  in 
from  Sunderland  in  twenty-five  minutes. 
My  cyclometer  registered  46  miles. 

My  friend,  after  pushing  his  machine  for 
a  while,  slipped  the  belt  and  pedaled  into 
South  Deerfield,  where  he  left  his  wheel 
with  a  blacksmith. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  I  lake  an- 
other short  ride  without  a  lantern. 

A  census  of  hor^es  in  Paris  taken  up  "'t 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  is  said 
to  have  shown  them  to  number  90,926.  At 
the  beginning  of  1902  there  were  still  91,- 
776.  and  at  the  beginning  of  1901.  96,868. 

-At  a  dinner  given  in  Berlin  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  the  automobile 
exhibition  there  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
unpopularity  of  nutomobilists,  and  said  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  envy  of  people  who 
were  unable  to  buy  such  costly  vehicles 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  conduct  -f 
the  automobilists  themselves.  The  Prince 
addi'd:  "Gentlemen,  have  a  placard  fast- 
ened on  your  automobiles  with  the  inscrip- 
tion. 'Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thvself,'  and 
above  all  act  in  accordance  therewith  when 
on  one  of  the  public  highways." 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  motor  bicycles 
Mervyn  O'Gorman  said  that  in  his  experi- 
ence with  these  machines  was  as  follows: 
"A&  delivered  by  the  maker  the  machine 
runs,  but  not  forever.  You  must  first  pass 
through  the  overhauling  stage  or  trouble 
era.  This  'trouble  stage'  either  makes  o' 
mars  the  machine;  in  fact,  if  you  remedy 
every  fault  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  re- 
cur, it  doesn't  recur,  and  after  500  miles 
you  have  almost  doubled  the  original  value 
of  the  machine,  and  thereafter  it  will  never 
seriously  delay  you." 

Doctor's  Number  Price  Ten  Cents. 


The  Introduction  of  American  Auto- 
mobiles into  Switzerland. 

United  State?.  Consul  H.  L.  WashmKton, 
at  Geneva,  reports  on  the  above  subject  in 
part  as  follows,  under  dale  of  February  ao: 

The  sale  of  automobiles  is  growing  fast 
in  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  cantons  oi 
Geneva  and  Vaiid.  The  canton  of  Valais. 
the  third  canton  of  this  consular  district, 
has  but  one  road  accessible  (by  law)  to 
motor  cars.  Geneva,  especially,  has.  in 
comparison  with  the  canional  population 
(135.000J.  a  large  number  o(  these  modern 
vehicles  (about  j8o),  and  is  far  ahead  of 
all  the  other  cantnn«  of  Switzerland.  There 
are  also  many  motor  cycles,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  coming  tourist  sea- 
son ihe  total  number  of  automobiles  will 
be  increased  to  about  400.  Benzine  (gaso- 
line) is  comparatively  low  in  price,  costing 
24  francs  per  100  litres  (about  iS  cents  a 
gallon). 

The  most  popular  machines  seem  to  be 
those  of  from  6  to  8  horse  power,  and 
among  them  is  the  6  horse  power  Frencii 
"Voiturette  de  Dion-Bouton,"  with  two 
seals,  which  is  sold  herc'at  a  little  under 
4.100  francs  ($7Qi-30).  The  firm  Pcrrot, 
Duval  &  Co..  Geneva,  have  already  dis- 
posed of  quite  a  number  of  these  vehicles. 
Most  of  the  motor  cars  in  Geneva  are 
French:  they  compare  with  German  makes 
as  4  to  T. 

Under  the  existing  Swiss  tariff  carriages 
of  all  kinds  pay  a  duly  of  20  francs  per 
quintal  ($3.86  per  220  pounds);  but  if  the 
weight  of  the  motor  car  itself,  separate 
from  the  total  weight  oi  the  vehicle,  can 
be  stated  at  the  time  of  imporialion  and 
proved  by  a  certificate  from  the  builder,  the 
duty  on  it  is  assessed  at  4  francs  (77  cents) 
per  quintal  (2J0  pounds),  the  remainder 
of  the  total  weight  paying  20  francs  per 
qumtal  ($3.86  per  220  pounds).  It  can  be 
safely  stated  that  100  to  150  or  200  francs 
($19.30  to  $28.95.  or  $38.60)  will  cover  the 
duty. 

Motor  cycles  arc  assessed  at  70  francs 
per  quintal  ($13-5'  P*^""  ^20  pounds).  The 
general  tariff,  which  is  applied  to  American 
goods,    raises    this    figure    to    100    francs 

($19.30)- 

Tho  new  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  Federal 
Chambers  at  the  end  of  last  year,  which 
will  be  submitted  10  the  nation  on  March 
■  IS  next,  increases  the  rale  of  duly  on  au- 
tomobiles from  4  and  20  francs  (77  cents 
and  $3.86)  to  40  francs  (%7.73)  net,  pro- 
vided the  imported  article  is  not  uphol- 
stered, and  if  upholstered,  to  60  francs 
($11.58)  per  quintal  (320  pounds).  This 
means  on  a  non-upholstered  automobile 
weighing  600  kilograms  (1.320  pounds)  a 
duty  of  240  francs  ($46.32),  and  on  the  up- 
holstered, of  360  francs  ($60.50). 

The  pending  tariff  will  probably  not  be- 
come effective  before  the  beginning  of 
1904.  if  accepted  by  the  nation;  but  the 
Federal  Council  has  the  power  to  fix  the 
date. 

The  taxation  of  automobiles  differs  in  the 
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various  cantons.  For  instance,  the  canton 
of  Geneva  taxes  automobiles,  under  the 
head  of  "vehicles  with  one  horse,"  12  francs 
($2.31)  per  year,  and  adds  to  this  a  charge 
of  5  francs  (96  cents)  for  a  cantonal  plate 
nimiber.  The  neighboring  canton  of  Vaud 
imposes  a  yearly  tax  of  80  francs  ($15.44) 
on  a  6  horse  power  automobile;  but  each 
town  or  village  of  that  canton  also  has  the 
legal  right  to  tax  the  same  article,  and  one 
village  levied  double  the  amount  of  the  can- 
tonal tax— i.  e..  160  francs  ($30.88) — which 
made  a  total  yearly  tax  of  240  francs 
($46.32).  The  two  owners  of  automobiles 
in  that  village  sold  their  machines  immedi- 
ately. 

The  right  to  travel  in  automobiles 
through  the  country  is  another  pending 
question  which  will  be  definitely  settled  in 
the  near  future.  The  Swiss  Touring  Club 
and  the  Automobile  Club,  both  of  Geneva, 
have  long  been  advocating  a  general  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  the  different  cantons, 
with  a  view  to  securing  imiformity  in  the 
regulation  for  c>-cics  and  automobiles.  The 
meeting  finally  look  place  in  Berne  Decem- 
Iwr  19.  1902.  and  the  bill  now  before  the 
authorities  will  super^edi:  the  dififcrent  can- 
tonal regulations  which  now  perplex  and 
hinder  the  tourist. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  bill: 

Each  proprietor  of  an  automobile  must 
po5sef.s  a  cantonal  card  of  identity,  which 
shall  contain  !iis  photograph.  The  capac- 
ity of  tl)e  machine  and  the  aptitude  of  the 
driver  will  be  carefully  examined  into  prior 
to  issuing  the  card.  Each  machine  must 
have  two  cantonal  number  plaics,  one  in 
front  and  one  in  the  rear.  The  alarm  sig- 
nal must  he  a  low  toned  horn.  Tw(»  indc- 
pcndem  brakes  will  be  required;  also  a 
rireen  lantern  on  the  links,  a  while  one  on 
the  right  side  and  a  red  one  in  the  rear. 
A  maxiimim  speed  of  30  kilometres  (184-5 
miles)  will  be  permitted,  but  in  towns,  vil- 
lages and  on  mountain  roads  ihis  speed  is 
reduced  to  10  kilometres  (6  1-5  miles)  per 
hour,  and  on  bridges,  sharp  angles  and 
steep  roads  and  in  narrow  passageways  16 
kilometres  (3^4  miles). 

Foreign  tourists  will  be  exempted  from 
taxation  and  cantonal  number  plates,  pro- 
vided they  arc  bearers  of  a  permit  from  the 
authorities  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
reciprocity  with  that  country  exists. 

It  was  hoped  ihat  all  cantons  would  ac- 
cept the  bill,  but  the  canton  of  Grisons. 
which  is  the  most  monlainous  and  in  which 
automobiles  arc  strictly  forbidden,  proves 
reluctant.  It  is  also  feared  thai  the  canton 
of  Valais  will  continue  to  restrict  motor 
cars  to  the  one  road  through  the  Rhone 
Valley  to  Brigue. 

The  only  manufacturer  of  automobiles 
in  German  Switzerland  is  ihe  firm  of  Mar- 
tini, at  Frauenfeld.  canton  of  Thurgovia. 
This  company,  however,  is  about  to  start 
a  sub-factory  in  French  Switzerland,  in 
which  will  be  conslrucled  the  Rochet  & 
Schneider  chassis. 

The  firms  dealing  in  automobiles  in 
Geneva  arc:     Perrot.  Duval  &  Co..  5  Rue 


General  Dufour;  Garage  dcs  Eaux- 
Ruc  Muzy;  F.  Panchaud,  2  Quai 
Fatio;  Dufaux  freres,  Quai  du  9 
Blanc:  E.  Kublcr.  Rue  de  la  Clocl^ 
Rocsch,  19  .\venuc  du  Mail:  Megr< 
Bocquet.  jo  Boulevard  James  Fazy 
Jacot,  27  Boulevard  du  Pont  d'Arv^ 
Sonvairan  &  Co.,  41   Rue  des  Abattcn 


ilunlcipal  Hotor  Wagons. 

(concluded.) 

Each  cylinder  of  a  double  acting  i 
engine  gives  two  driving  impulses 
revolution,  as  compared  with  one  ini 
in  two  revolutions  of  a  gasoline  cnj 
the  driving  eflfort  is  therefore  morel 
form,  and  the  flywheel  need  not  I) 
heavy  The  transmission  gear  of  the  i 
engine  is  simpler  than  ihat  of  the  gas 
engine.  Running  backward  is  eflfect^ 
dimply  moving  the  reversing  lever,  I 
in  ihe  gasoline  engine  a  special  tral 
toothed  wheels  and  eluich  is  requireq 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  j 
iHjilcr  and  ihe  subsiitution  therefor  i| 
carburetor  or  vaporizer,  is  an  imp4 
point  in  favor  of  the  internal  conibti 
engine,  especially  when  the  tare  wei^ 
the  vehicle  must  be  kept  low.  Fori 
distance  running  the  necessity  of  stop| 
to  take  up  water  is  a  serious  item  a| 
the  steam  engine;  but  for  municipal  I 
ice.  where  the  radius  ot  action  is  I 
paraiively  small,  this  objection  is  lesf 
poriant.  For  heavy  goods  traffic  ovefj 
distances  it  is  (|uitc  conceivable  that  a 
years  may  sec  the  relative  positions  q 
steam  engine  and  the  internal  combl( 
L-ngiiie  reversed :  but  even  then  the  I 
engine  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  in  munfl 
work. 

The  evolution  of  a  satisfactoo'  air  0 
condenser  may  weigh  down  ihe  ba 
still  further  in  favor  of  the  steam  en 
but  up  to  the  present,  for  heavy  steal 
hides,  conden.'icrs  have  not  been  vei^ 
cessful  in  practice. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

The  Art  of  Laughing  at  Motor  Trotl 
— Catalogue  of  Ignition  Parts  01 
Auio-Marinc  Electrical  Company,  of; 
kins.  N.  Y.  J 

Goodson  Igniter  and  Spark  PI 
Goodson  Electric  Ignition  Compaa 
Providence.   R.   I.  I 

Oil  Burners  and  Equipment. — The 
lional  Oil  Burner  and  Equipment  I 
pany,  01   St.    Louis. 

Argyll  Motor  Cars, — Hozier  Engj 
ing  Company,  Limited,  Hozier  4 
Bridgetiin,  Glasgow.  Scotland.  ] 

Baker  Automatic  Funnel — Willial 
Baker,   14?   Liberty  street.   New   Yoij 

Simplex  and  Multiplex  Lubricate 
The  Aut">m:itic  Lubricator  Compad 
J34  Dearborn  street.  Chicago. 

Ostcrgren  Fuel  Oil  Engines. — The 
Oil  Power  Company.  60  Wall  street, 
York. 
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Non-Freezins  Solutions. 

E^tor   Horseless  Age: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  very 
able  and  studious  paper  upon  "Experi- 
ments with  Non-Frcczing  Liquids"  by 
E.  Malhnckrodt,  Jr.,  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Horseless  Age,  and  especially  in 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rosive power  oi  calcium  chloride,  the  use 
oi  which  salt  was  first  suggested  by  the 
writer  m  these  columns. 

It   is   impossible    to   doubt   the   correct- 
ness of  the  experimental   results  obtained 
I  by    Mr.    Mallinckrodt.    but    the    extensive 

^^  successful  use  of  calcium  chloride  may 
^B  perhaps  indicate  that  the  experimental 
^H  conditions  realized  by  him  are  more  fa- 
^H  vorablc  to  corrosive  action  than  those 
^^  which  exist  in  practice.  The  contacts 
I  between     dissimilar     metals     which     are 

actually  met  with  in  an  automobile  are  not 
so  ideally  favorable  to  corrosive  action  as 
I  Mr     Mallinckrodt's     "carefully     cleaned" 

^^    strips  of  metal.     The  whole  inside  of  the 
^M  engine  jacket  is  in  practice  encrusted  with 
^"   mst,  and  the  tanks,  radiators  and  connect- 
ing pipes   arc   generally    internally   coated 
with  a   slime   from  the   large   quantities  of 

itnore  or  less  impure  water  which  has  been 
evaporated.  The  conditions  arc  not  fa- 
vorable for  corrosion,  as  no  clean  sur- 
faces arc  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
solution,  and  while  there  is  doubtless  a 
certain  loss  of  weight  due  to  the  action 
of  ordinary  water  upon  the  metals,  it  is 
problematical  how  much,  if  any,  this  loss 
It  increased  by  the  use  of  a  proper  quality 
of  calcium  chloride. 
If  any. user  of  calcium  chloride  solution 
finds  that  his  tanks  arc  being  ;tffected  by 
Slhe  liquid  1  think  it  wil!  be  found  that  the 
following  expedient  will  prove  effective; 
Attach  to  the  filling  plug  of  the  water 
tank  a  battery  zinc  of  the  Leclanche  type, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  rod.  When  the 
plug  is  in  place  this  rod  will  extend  down- 
ward into  the  solution,  and  as  zinc  is  more 
electro  positive  than  any  other  metal 
,  present  the  galvanic  action,  if  any  exists, 
will  be  concentrated  upon  it  and  the  tank 
will  be  protected.  This  is  an  old  expedi- 
ent which  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  metal  ships  from 
the  action  of  salt  water. 

The  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
glycerine   which  is  suggested  as  a   substi- 

»tute  for  calcium  chloride  should  he  a  very 
good  liquid  for  the  purpose,  judging  from 
Mr.  Mallinckrodt's  statements,  but  must, 
however,  be  much  more  expensive  than 
the  calcium  solution,  as  potassium  car? 
bonate  costs  at  least  five  times  as  much 
per  pound  as  calcium  chloride.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  potassium  carbonate 
I  has  a  most  destructive  action  upon  ani- 
i'       mal  and  vegetable  matter.     Its  solution  is 


nothing  more  or  less  than  lye.  Possibly 
this  fact  may  prove  an  objection  to  its 
general  use. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
anyone  has  made  any  expcriraenls  with 
magnesium  chloride,  which  is  a  cheap  and 
highly  soluble  salt  and  one  which  should 
not  prove  destructive  of  metals. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mallinckrodt  has  made 
some  experiments  with  this  salt  or  will  do 
so  and  report  results. 

Albert   L.   Clough. 


Non-Freezinj:  Solutions — Correc- 
tions, 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error 
in  the  manuscript  I  sent  you,  which  is  the 
writing  of  the  word  "loss"  for  "gain.'* 
Thus  in  experiment  i  the  weight  of  cop- 
per before  corrosion  is  10.425  grains,  the 
weight  of  the  copper  after  corrosion  is 
10.429  grains;  so  far  the  printed  matter  is 
correct,  but  in  the  next  line  you  have  loss 
.04  per  cent.;  this  should  be  gain  .04  per 
cent. 

Also,  the  freezing  point  of  a  solution  of 
50  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  too 
grains  of  water  was  above  2"  below 
zero,  not  2"  Fahr.,  as  you  have  written  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  article  i.s  correct. 

In  the  following  article  on  "Compres- 
sion in  Gasoline  Engines"  I  note  that  the 
law  "that  with  a  perfect  gas  pressure 
and  volume  vary  in  inverse  proportions," 
temperature  remaining  constant,  is  attrib- 
uted to  Gay  Lussac.  This  law  was  not 
discovered  by  Gay  Lussac,  and  is  not  the 
one  commonly  known  as  Gay  Lussac's 
law.  The  inverse  proportionality  of  pres- 
sure and  volume  of  any  given  amount  of 
a  perlect  gas  under  constant  temperature 
was  discovered  by  Robert  Boyle  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur>-,  and  is 
known  as  Boyle's  law.  The  so  called 
"Gay  Lussac's  law"  expresses  the  fact 
that  a  given  volume  of  all  gases  under 
constant  pressure  expands  I-.J73  part  of 
their  volume  at  o'  C.  when  raised  from 
0**  C.  to  I'  C.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Gay  Lussac  was  not  the  first  one  to  pub- 
lish this  law.  although  it  is  generally  cred- 
ited to  him,  John  Dalton  having  pubUshed 
it  several  years  previous,  at  the  beginning' 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

E.   Mallinckhodt.  Jr. 


Storage  Charges. 

Reading.  Pa.,  March  13. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Permit  me  to  protest  through  your  col- 
umns against  the  practice  of  overcharging 
us  unfortunate  individuals  who  happen  to 
drive  automobiles^  for  the  privilege  of  sta- 
bling a  vehicle  over  night.  A  customer  re- 
cently remarked  that  he  frequently  left  his 
vehicle  around  the  corner  while  he  walked 
around  to  the  livery  stable  office  and  ar- 
ranged to  store  a  carriage  over  night  for  a 
quarter,  after  which  he  would  go  back  and 
bring  the  automobile,  only  to  be  met  with 
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a  storm  of  protest  and  a  demand  for  $1. 
which  sometimes  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
compromise.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
should  not  exist  and  should  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  automobile  drivers  will  but  re- 
fuse to  be  imposed  u[)on  this  condition  will 
soon  cease.  Several  examples  will  illustrate 
the  unjustneiis  of  these  charges. 

During  the  Reliability  Run  I  drove  up  to 
a  livery  stable  at  New  Haven  and  asked  the 
price  of  stabling  for  the  night,  and  on  being 
told  $1,  simply  drove  farther.  At  the  next 
stable  I  was  assured  that  it  would  be  35  or 
so  cents  and  told  them  I  had  no  objection 
to  paying  the  latter.  Next  morning,  how- 
ever, I  was  met  with  a  demand  for  $1,  but 
paid  50  cents  and  pushed  the  vehicle  out- 
side. While  oiling  up  the  proprietor  ap- 
peared and  stated  that  his  man  had  been  in 
error  and  that  $1  was  the  customary  price, 
which  he  must  have.  I  as  positively  assured 
him  that  I  had  contracted  for  storage  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  50  cents,  that  I  had  paid 
the  50 cents  and  would  pay  no  more;  that  I 
did  not  propose  to  be  beat  in  that  manner. 
He  replied,  "What!  own  an  automobile  and 
won't  pay  a  dollar"?  I  assured  him  that 
the  ownership  of  the  auiomobile  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  I  would  not  t)e  imposed 
upon  and  did  not  have  to  stay  over  night 
in  his  town  anyhow.  Seeing  that  ridicule 
wouldn't  work,  he  abandoned  his  position  ^^ 
and  nothing  more  was  said.  On  the  return  ^U 
trip  storage  was  made  at  a  small  automobile 
station  on  Whitney  avenue,  where  proper 
treatment  was  received. 

Coming  into  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  ii 
o'clock  one  night,  we  stopped  at  a  hotel 
across  the  street  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station,  and  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  did  not  make  any  terms  as  to 
the  charge  of  the  vehicle.  Next  morning 
we  left  before  breakfast  and  found  a  charge 
of  $1  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  a  little 
space  behind  the  horses.  On  protest  this 
was  reduced  to  50  cents.  I  got  the  vehicle 
ready,  while  my  companion  came  down 
more  at  his  leisure  and  met  me  at  the  door 
a  few  minutes  later.  We  started  and  he 
opened  conversation  by  asking  what  I  paid 
for  my  room.  I  replied,  "One  dollar,"  when 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  $1.50,  so  in  this  case  the  proprietor  re- 
sorted to  trickery  in  order  to  get  that  $i 
for  storing  that  three  wheeled  carriage. 
This  may  be  considered  profitable  from  the 
hotel  man's  point  of  view,  but  such  treat-  j^ 
ment  has  made  two  men  that  wilt  stay  out  jM 
over  night  rather  than  patronize  that  place 
a  second  time.  A  light  motor  vehicle  of 
the  gasoline  variety  free  from  leaks  or  open 
flame  of  any  kind  is  just  as  safe  in  a 
stable,  takes  less  room  and  makes  no  more 
trouble  than  a  horse  carriage.  Since  one  of 
the  latter  without  horses  can  be  stored 
readily  anywhere  for  2$  cents,  twice  that 
sum  is  certainly  ample  for  a  motor  vehicle. 
If  such  care  as  washing  is  needed,  a  further 
charge  would  not  bo  exorbitant. 

This  subject  may  seem  of  little  impor- 
tance, but  since  many  people  are  anxiously 
striving  to  afford  an  automobile,  it  is  to  the 
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interest  of  all  manufacturers  and  users  to 
keep  down  such  unjust  expense  as  this  in 
order  that  the  number  of  automobile  users 
may  be  increased.  Chas.  E.  Duryea. 


Steam  Trucks  In  Winter. 

Editor   Horseless   Age: 

On  page  354  of  The  Horseless  Age 
of  March  ii  appears  a  report  of  some  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Birdsall  before  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America.  It  is  rather  re- 
freshing to  hear  from  the  gentleman  that 
"in  this  latitude  steam  is  not  a  very  suita- 
ble power,  as  the  piping  is  liable  to  freeze 
up."  With  all  due  regard  for  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Birdsairs  belief,  It  seems  a  pity 
that  he  should,  as  an  engineer,  make  such 

I  a  sweeping  assertion.  We  have  kept  cjose 
track  of  Mr.  BirdsalTs  experiments  with  a 
steam  truck,  and  we  therefore  do  tjot  feel 
surprised  that  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
The  piping  on  this  truck  was  so  poorly 
arranged  and  exposed  that  it  would  have 
been  little  short  of  a  wonder  had  he  been 
able  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  Fortunate- 
ly, steam  is  so  powerful  and  yet  elastic 
that    Mr.    Birdsall's    conclusion    will    not 

■     prove  its  deathblow;  otherwise  we  should 
be  pleased  to  come  to  its  aid  by  stating 
I  that  a  truck  of  our  system  now  operated 

by  the  Adams  Express  Company  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  immune  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  during  the  last  winter,  and 
that  in  future  the  truck?  built  by  the 
American  Steam  Wagon  Company  will 
dispense  with  the  piping  altogether  save 
f*    for  short  steam  connections. 

Ameiucan   Steam  Waco:^  Co. 
B.   E.   Renberv. 


The  Proposed  State  Organization  of 

Clubs. 

Syracuse.  N.  V..  March  0. 
Editor  IToRsKTFSs  .AnE: 

I  am  sending  you  today,  under  separate 
cover,  a  copy  of  Saturday  morning's  Post- 
Standard,  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
article  on  page  3.  headed  'W  State  Body 
of  Auto  Clubs."  You  no  doubt  will  recall 
that  this  matter  was  talked  of  considerably 
last  fall,  and  owitiR  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  officers  of  the  different  clubs  of  the 
State  were  away  from  home,  and  many  of 
them  were  very  busily  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry, it  was  decided  to  withhold  action 
until  this  time:  and  you  will  sec  from  the 
account  <hat  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  T.  D.  Wilkin,  of 
our  club,  ni  which  Hurlburt  W.  Smith  is 
made  chairman,  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  Willet  T-.  Brown  and  Frederick 
H.  KlJiott.  of  this  city,  also  being  mem 
bers. 

It  is  our  desire  to  call  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organi7a- 
tion.  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  the  first  vice 
president  of  this  club,  will  be  our  candidate 
for  president  of  the  association  for  the  first 
year.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
automobilists  in  the  State,  his  reputation 
being  world  wide,  through  his  connection 
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with  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, of  this  city.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  brightest  young  men 
in  the  manufacturing  business  today,  and 
as  a  promoter  he  would  be  the  ideal  candi- 
date to  promote  the  State  Association  and 
get  it  running  on  a  big  basis. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  com- 
ment favorably  upon  this  idea,  as  I  believe 
you  have  heretofore,  for  you  appreciate 
that  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  automobile  business  from 
every  standpoint,  and  would  promote  the 
varied  intere>t«  to  a  great  extent.  The 
clubs  would  be  united,  the  members  be- 
coming known  to  each  other  socially,  and 
for  the  advancement  nf  the  "good  roads" 
interest,  and  securing  legislation  favorable 
to  automobilists  in  general  at  .Albany,  the 
formation  of  the  association  will  certainly 
be  of  great  benefit. 

Frbderick  H.  Elliott. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Explosive    Ens^ine  Queries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Please  answer  in  your  next  issue  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  a  gas  engine  is  constructed  so  as  to 
operate  perfectly,  and  for  convenience  it 
is  thought  best  to  add  an  attachment  which 
will  communicate  with  the  explosion  cham- 
ber during  the  explosion,  increasing  its 
original  capacity  about  four  or  five  cubic 
inches,  will  said  enlargement  of  explo- 
sion chamber  reduce  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine? If  so,  would  it  be  perceptible? 
Dk.  C.  R.  Pontil's. 

[When  the  compression  space  is  in- 
creased in  size  by  an  additional  chamber 
the  compression  is  reduced,  and  with  it 
the  power.  However,  fotir  or  five  cubic 
inches  would  make  so  little  difference  in 
the  compression  of  the  ordinary  carriage 
motor,  with  4j4x6  inch  or  larger  cylin- 
der, that  ihc  difference  in  power  would  not 
be  appreciable. — Eo-l 


The  Auxiliary  Spark  Qap  Discovery. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  March  10. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

We  notice  that  considerable  space  is  be- 
ing devoted  in  the  automobile  papers  to  the 
so  called  new  discovery,  that  an  auxiliary 
gap  in  the  high  tension  circuit  will  tend 
to  produce  a  spark  in  the  cylinder  where  it 
would  under  ordinary  conditions  not 
spark,  due  to  fouling.  We  would  say  that 
we  have  been  cognizant  of  this  phenom- 
enon for  some  four  years,  and  have  used 
!t  quite  generally  to  clean  off  sooty  spark 
plugs  without  removing  tboni,  ."^imply  by 
disconnecting  the  wire  and  holding  it  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  end  of  the 
plug.  We  would  also  say  that  we  know 
several  other  engineers  and  electricians 
who  have  had  experience  with  gas  en- 
gines, who  also  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
we  always  supposed  it  was  a  phenomenon 
of  general  knowledge.  We  are  therefore 
much  surprised  to  see  it  exploited  as  a  new 


discovery.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  9^ 
is  of  any  practical  benefit  to  an  automobile 
builder,  in  so  much  as  with  a  weak  current 
a  plug  that  would  coniimie  in  spark  an  en- 
gine would  with  the  auxiliary  gap  fall  to 
do  so,  and  we  know  of  nothing  that  is 
more  likely  to  occur  than  a  weak  current. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Company. 

John  Wilkinson. 


That  Mysterious  Fire. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Referrmg  to  the  communication  of  L.  S, 
Thompson  in  regard  to  a  mysterious  fire, 
if  there  had  been  a  slight  leak  about  the 
gasoline  pipe  which  runs  under  the  boiler, 
a  flame  so  small  as  to  be  unnoticed  would 
continue   to   burn   at   that   point   after   the 
burner  was  shut  off.  and  would  ignite  any 
stray  gas  which  might  be  wandering  about  ^ 
later   on.     I    have   often   thought   that    thisH 
might   occur  in   those  steam  carriages   in 
which  this  piping  is  made  up  with  screwed  ■_, 
fittings,  the  joints  of  which  have  to  be  keptH 
light  with  great  difficulty.  ■* 


Chas.  E.  Hyde. 
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Some  Weak  Points  of  the  Automo 
bile    Business, 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

While  at  the  New  York  Show  I  waa 
particularly  impressed  with  the  nerve  of 
the  newer  manufacturers  in  putting  out 
machines  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
some  of  the  older  makers  and  asking  the 
same  or  even  a  higher  price  for  their 
products.  This  may  catch  the  buyer  who 
is  unacquainted,  but  even  now  that  class 
arc  consulting  their  more  experienced 
friends. 

Another  point  I  noticed  was  the  ad- 
herence of  so  many  manufacturers  to  ball 
bearings  instead  of  adopting  the  more  ra- 
tional roller  bearing.  There  is  not  a  ball 
bearing  made  that  will  not  cut  a  groove 
sooner  or  later — usually  much  "sooner" 
than  the  owner  is  led  to  anticipate  when  fl 
buying.  I  have  had  my  experience  and  ™ 
will  never  buy  another  machine  with  ball 
bearings.  Ball  bearing  engines  are  the 
greatest  nuisance  imaginable,  and  ball 
bearings  in  axles  are   even   worse. 

I  saw  machines  there  which  were  called 
16  horse  power,  which  under  no  circum- 
stance will  or  ever  have,  in  actual  practice, 
developed  more  than  8  horse  power.  I 
have  several  friends  who  have  purchased 
machines  which  were  misrepresented  l>y 
both  catalogues. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  automobile 
business:  An  owner  discovers  a  serious 
defect  in  his  machine  and  writes  the  man- 
ufacturer about  it,  and  in  reply  receives  a 
letter  stating:  "We  are  very  sorry  about 
the  matter  and  are  now  making  the  part 
much  better  and  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
place the  part  for  $ ." 

This  may  be  automobile  business,  but  isi 
it  business?  John  A.  Hawkins^ 

[We  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  points 
raised  by  our  correspondent  have  very 
much  weight.    Two  machines  may  rescm- 
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mt  »ch  other  as  regards  the  general  lines 
ftnd  yei  one  may  have  been  much  more 
fexpensive  to  build,  owing  to  better  ma- 
terial and  workmanship.  That  the  price 
PIS  higher  in  the  case  of  one  machine  is,  of 
bourse,  no  proof  positive  that  it  embodies 
better  material  and  workmanship. 
Ball    bearings,    particularly    on    engine 

■  cranks,    have    been    the    source    of    much 
trouble,  but   on   the   other   hand  they  are 
used    exclusively     on     the     transmission 
shafts  of  the  latest  style  of  Mercedes  ma- 
chine, which  proves  that  they  are  not  re- 
.  gardcd  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  automo- 
Ibilts  by  leading  makers.     When  properly 
(adjusted  they  certainly  run  with  less  fric- 
tion than  any  other  form  of  bearing. 
As   to    making   good    defects    found    in 
|nhiclej.  the  manufacturer  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  make  free  of  charge 
Tm)'    improvements     the     customer     may 
dfem  desirable.     The  term  "defect"  is  too 
^^mdefinite,  as  it  might  either  be  taken  to 
I^Bbe  anything  interfering  with  the   running 
^vof  the  car,  or,  again,  anything  capable  of 
^Biinprovement.     If   the   latter   definition    is 
^^  adopted,  wc  Venture  to  say  there  is  not  a 
car  on  the  market  without  defects;  that  is. 
m  i  year  or  two  improvements  will  have 

•  been  introduced  which  the  car  docs  not 
possejs  The  manufacturer  cannot  be 
expected  lo  keep  the  car  up  to  date  and 
add   all    current     improvements     free     of 

V  The  Buffalo  Automobile  Show. 

^1    The  local    Automobilo   Show    in    Buffalo 
^^^«ras  opened  at  the  City  Convention  Hall  on 
^rMonday   e%cning,    March    9,    at    8    o'clock. 
The  hall    was    handsomely   decorated   and 
the  Sixty-fifth   Regiment    Band   gave  con- 
«n5  every  day.  which  added  10  the  attrac- 
nonsof  the  Show.     Practically  all  the  lead- 
ing inake*  o!  automobiles  were  represented 
kiy  exhibits  made  by  Buffalo  agents  and  by 
'  BWnnfacuircrs  located  in  RufTalo.     A  num- 
kr  of  new  vehicles  were  also  shown  for  the 
6r$t  time,  including  the   Eckliardt  &  Sou- 
||lf.  I  J5  horse  iiowcr  tonneau  propelled  by 
»Two  cylinder,  two  cycle  engine  and  equip- 
M  with  a  transmission  gear  giving   three 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse.    The  car 
very  substantially  built  and  is  equipped 
I  wood  wheels  with  sixteen  spokes.  The 
are   I^  inches  in  diameter  and  fitted 
*ilh  plain    bronze   bushed    bearings.     Side 
tham  drive  is  employed.     The  car  weighs 
JWtnplete    2.400    pounds.     It    was    designed 
id  built  by  John   Eckhardt   and   will   be 
iniifactured    by   the    Eckhardt    &    Souter 
Automobile  Company,   2S8  Triangle  street, 
BuSklo. 
Another    new    firm    exhibiting    was    the 
Soriock  Automobile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  successors  to  the  Spaulding  Au- 
lomohile   Company.     They    have   offices    at 
304  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo,  and  will  manu- 
facture a  6J^  horse  power  single  cylinder 
gasoline  car. 

The  Ripper  Motor  Carriage  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  exhibited  a  light  runalwut  with  a 
reachless  running  gear.  28  inch  wire  wheels, 


25^   inch  tires  and  a  single  cylinder  hori- 
zontal motor  in  front.    The  wheel  base  is 

64   inches   and    the    track   45    inches.     The 

transmission  gear  gives  two  forward  speeds 

and  is  operated  by  individual  clutches,  the 

gears  remaining  constantly  in  uie-sh. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors,  as 

issued  by  the  management: 

Haynes-Appcrson  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.. 
Buffalo  Automobile  Exchange. 

Winton  Motor  Carri.igc  Company.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  W.  C-  Jayncs,  agent. 

Olds  Motor  Works.  Detroit,  Mich..  W.  C. 
Jaynos.  agent. 

Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Agency,  Buffalo. 
W.  S.  Bull,  manager 

Jones-Corbin  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Columbia   Motor  Vehicle  Agency. 

Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y..  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Agency. 

Morlock  Automobile  Mfg.  Co..   Buffalo. 

General  Automobile  Company.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  A.  J.  Wells,  agent. 

Buffalo  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Buf- 
falo. 

Autocar  Company,  Ardmorc,  Pa..  C.  W. 
Roc.  agent. 

Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  C.  W.  Roe.  agent. 

Northern  Automobile  Company,  Detroit. 
Mich,  C   W.  Roe.  agent. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Warren, 
Ohio,  C.  W.  Roe.  agent. 

National  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Shaeflfer,  Bunce  &  Co..  Lockport.  N.  V. 

E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company,  Buffalo. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company. 
Syracuse,  N-  V. 

National  Battery  Company.   Buffalo. 

T.  B.  Jeffrey  &  Co..  Kenosha.  Wis.,  Ram- 
bler. D.  H     Lewis,  agent. 

Fisk  Rubber  Company.  Chicopcc  Falls, 
Mass. 

Class  Journal   Company,   New  York. 

O.  K.  Machine  Company,  Buffalo. 

Husscy  Automobile  and  Sundry  Company. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Ripper  Motor  Carriage  Company.  Buffalo. 

National  Carbon  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Buffalo  Electric  Carriage  Company,  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Motor  Company,  Buf- 
falo. 

Diamond  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio. 

Twentieth  Century  Lamp  Company,  New 
York. 

Conrad    Motor   Carriage    Co.,    Buffalo. 

Foster  Automobile  Mfg.  Company,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Prescott  Automobile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Knox  Automobile  Company.  Springfield, 
Ma.cs..   Gibson  T.   Howard,  agent. 

Cadillac  Automobile  Company.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  Centaur  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, agents. 

International  Motor  Car  Company,  Waver 
ley.    Indianapolis,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Centaur  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Buffalo. 
Centaur    Motor  Vehicle  Company,  agts. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
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Pierce  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

Kirk  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio, Centaur  MotorVchicle  Co., agts. 

International  Motor  Car  Company.  To- 
ledo, Centaur  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, agents. 

American  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Centaur  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company,  agents. 

Scarchmont  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  Centaur  Motor  Vehicle 
Company,  agents. 

Eckhardt  &.  Souter.  Buffalo. 

The  Horseless  Age,  New  York. 

Standard  Anti -Friction  Equipment  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Truscott  Boat  Company,  St.  Joseph.  Mich.. 
F.  W.  Sherman,  agent. 


Rules  of  the  Paris-Madrid  Tourists' 
Excursion. 

In  connection  with  the  Paris-Madrid 
Race,  which  will  take  place  from  May  24 
to  27,  on  the  route  Paris-Saint-Scbastien- 
Madrid,  there  is  being  organized,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
and  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Spain, 
a  collective  touring  excursion  with  an  itin- 
crao'  specified  further  on. 

There  will  be  admitted  to  this  excursion 
nnly  pleasure  or  touring  vehicles  driven, 
piloted  or  accompanittl  by  a  member  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  France  or  by  a  mem- 
ber of  its  corresponding  clubs,  in  the  name 
of  which  the  vehicle  must  be  entered.  En- 
tries will  be  received  until  April  30,  against 
an  entry  fee  of  200  francs  per  vehicle,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
France  and  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  Spain.  Thr  entry  fee 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  vehicle  is  en- 
tered and  remains  the  property  of  the  or- 
ganizers even  if  the  vehicles  entered  do  not 
lake  part  in  the  excursion. 

The  excursion  will  be  held  in  daily 
stages,  from  May  14  to  May  26,  over  the 
following  itinerary' : 

In  France — First  day,  Paris  to  Pougues ; 
second  d.»y.  Pougues  to  Royat :  third  day. 
Royat.  Viaduct  of  Garahii,  Murat.  Vic  sur 
Cere ;  fourth  day.  Vic  sur  Cere  to  .\lvig- 
nac;  fifth  day.  Alvignac  to  Agen :  sixth 
day,  Algen  to  Saint-Sel>asticn;  seventh  day. 
rest.  In  Spain — First  day,  Saint-Scbasticn 
to  Bilbao :  second  day.  Bilbao  to  Vittoria ; 
third  day,  Vittoria  to  Burgos ;  fourth  day. 
Burgos  to  Valladolid;  fifth  day,  Valladolid 
to  Salamanca:  sixth  day,  Salamanca  to 
Madrid. 

The  itinerary  is  obligatory,  but  the  daily 
stages  as  indicated  above  are  not  ah«;o- 
lutely  obligatory;  that  is  to  say.  each  of  the 
participants  is  at  liberty  to  stop  and  end  a 
stage  at  any  point  of  the  itinerary  con- 
venient to  him.  either  before  or  beyond 
the  terminal  provided  for  each  daily  stage. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  requirements  of 
the  organization,  and  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  collective  character  of  the  ex- 
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cursion,  the  stages  from  Saint-Sebasticn  to 
Madrid  are  obligatory. 

STAKT. 

The  start  from  Paris  will  lake  place  on 
May  14  at  ihe  option  of  the  participants. 
The  startiiig  ccrlificatesr  will  be  issued  at 
the  club  house  of  the  A.  C.  F.  The  start 
in  each  of  the  following  stages  will  also 
be  entirely  free  and  unrestricted.  The 
starling  certificates  will  be  issued  for  each 
stage  from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  till  noon.  The 
start  from  Saini-Sebasiien  must  take  place 
on  May  21. 

lONTKOI.S. 

In  order  thai  the  competing  vehicles  may 
be  recognir.cd  and  controlled,  each  one  of 
the  excursionists  will  be  furnished  with  a 
special  arm  band  and  each  vehicle  with  a 
pennon;  the  driver  of  each  vehicle  will  be 
furnished  with  a  road  book  in  which  are 
stated  in  succession  the  dates  of  passage, 
of  starts  and  arrivals,  the  names  of  the 
different  cities  of  the  daily  stages,  and  the 
frontier  To  this  end  a  control  will  be  or- 
ganized and  an  operation  in  each  city  farm- 
ing a  terminal  f«f  a  stage,  and  at  the  fron- 
tier. Outside  of  these  controls  there  will 
be  no  controls  along  the  route.  The  itin- 
erary adopted  will  be  indicated  in  a  book- 
let, issued  gratuitously  to  the  participants, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  towns 
to  be  traversed,  the  distances  between  these 
and  a  general  plan  of  the  route.  The  most 
difficult  places  of  the  route  will  be  demar- 
cated by  triangular  st^ns,  the  point  of 
which  shows  the  direction  to  be  foUowed. 
but  as  the  excursion  takes  place  at  the  or- 
dinary speeds  and  docs  not,  in  consequence, 
require  any  of  the  measures  necessitated 
by  a  race,  each  participant  must  determine 
for  himself  the  degree  of  practicability  of 
the  route  and  must  regulate  his  pace  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  difficulties  that  may  pre- 
sent themselves. 

The  operators  of  the  vehicles  taking 
part  in  ihe  excursion  must  conform  abso- 
lutely to  the  laws  and  local  regidations 
governing  the  use  of  automobiles  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  this  as  much  as  regards  the 
documents  and  permits  required  as  the 
speed  limits  to  be  observed.  They  must 
particularly  slow  down  to  a  very  moderate 
gait  in  built  up  sections,  villages  and  towns. 
as  well  as  at  curves,  crossings  and  difficult. 
narrow  or  obstructed  passages ;  slow  down 
or.  if  necessarj'.  stop  each  time  that  horses  or 
other  frightened  animafs  are  likely  to  cause 
an  accident,  and  conform  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  injunctions  of  the  local  police. 
The  tariff  formalities  at  the  passage  of  the 
frontier  must  be  looked  to  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  vehicles.  The  organizing  clubs. 
however,  will  confer  with  the  interested  ad- 
ministrations to  secure  a  simplification  of 
ihjsse  formalities,  and  further  instruslions 
on  this  subject  will  inform  the  participants 
what  course  to  pursue  in  this  respect. 

Supplies  of  fuel,  oil.  electrical  energy, 
tires  and  spare  parts,  as  well  as  storage  and 
lodgmg  accninmodation.  must  be  provided 
by  each  of  the  participants  individually,  and 
every  latitude  is  allowed  them  in  this  re- 
spect.    The  organi2ing  clubs  confine  them- 
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selves  to  indicating  to  the  supply  dealers 
along  the  route  the  number  of  vehicles  en- 
tered by  April  30,  without,  however,  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  passing  the  orders  to 
them.  Any  repairs  are  pernuttcd.  both  on 
the  road  and  at  the  controls. 
Awards. 

A  certificate  of  participation  and  a  silver 
gilt  commemorative  medal  wilt  be  given  to 
each  of  the  owners  of  the  vehicles  who 
have  made  the  run  from  Paris  to  Madrid 
over  the  itinerary  indicated  above  ,ind  un- 
der the  conditions  stated.  A  silver  medal 
and  a  certificate  will  be  given  to  each  of 
the  owners  of  vehicles  who  have  made  the 
run  from  Saint  Sebastien  to  Madri<I.  In 
addition,  medals,  prizes  or  pieces  of  art, 
which  may  be  offered  by  associations, 
cities  or  private  parties,  may  be  awarded  to 
the  vehicles  which  the  commission  may 
consider  as  best  satisfying  certain  condi- 
tions indicated  by  the  donators. 

Excursion  into  Andalvsia. 

Following  upon  the  excursion  from  Paris 
to  Madrid  a  touring  excursion  into  Anda- 
lusia will  be  held.  This  excursion,  in 
which  the  French  and  foreign  participants 
in  the  Pari.s-Madrid  tourists'  excursion  and 
the  participants  in  the  Paris-Madrid  race 
will  participate,  will  take  place  after  the 
arrival  of  the  racing  vehicles  in   Madrid. 


The  Boston  Dealers*   5how. 

The  tirst  show  nf  the  Ro^t'iii  Automo- 
bile Dealers'  Association  opened  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Monday  evening,  March 
16,  at  8  p.  m.  The  crowds  which  filled  the 
hall  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  cars 
exhibited.  All  the  latest  models  of  cars 
represented  in  Boston  were  shown,  in- 
cluding American  and  foreign  makes. 
There  will  be  no  indoor  performances  at 
this  show,  which  will  be  conducted  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  show  at  New  York, 
the  idea  being  vo  bring  before  the  public 
the  latest  models  and  explain  their  good 
points.  Demonstration  cars  with  experi- 
enced operators  arc  in  waiting  outside  the 
building.  The  building  and  the  individual 
stands  are  very  tasefully  decorated  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  color  scheme  of  green 
and  gold.  The  Winton  Company  exhibits 
a  chassis  over  a  mirror,  while  a  Knox 
chassis  is  set  upright  on  end.  Many  of  the 
exhibits  are  identical  with  exhibits  at  the 
New  York  Show.  A  machine  new  to  Bos- 
ton i?  the  Pierce  Arrow.  The  De  Dion 
"Populaire"  attracted  much  attention,  be- 
ing claimed  to  be  constructed  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  adapting  it  to  ladies'  use. 
There  are  in  all  about  fifty  exhibitors, 
showing  o\cr  200  cars.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  exhibitors: 

American   Cycle   Manufacturing   Company 
— Toledo,  Waverley.  Cadillac.  Clipper, 
Columbia,     Rambler,     Hartford.     Cle- 
ment motor  cycle  attachment. 
Automobile  headquarters — Pierce. 
American     Coil     Company — Electric    sup- 

plicif. 
American    Darracq   .\uto   Company — Dar- 
racq  cars. 


Auto  and  Motor  Cycle  Company — | 
Motor  Cycle,  Merkel  Motor 
Corson  Special  Motor  Tandem. 

Automotor  Ctfrnpauy — The  Autom 

Bates  Brothers — St.  Louis.  Conrad, 
as.  Mobile,  Kensington,  suppli< 

Hean-Chamberlain  Manulacturtng 
pany — Hudson  cycles. 

Bliss,  Etlward  N. — Supplies.       ^H 

Buffum.  H.  H.— The  BufTum.     V 

Bangs.  A.   R.— Franklin. 

Crompton       Motor      Carnage 
Crompion  cars. 

Cobum  &  Co..  A.  J. — Crestr 
monwcalth  cars. 

Cohimbus  Auto  Exchange — Rail 

Dnsko.     Snow     &    Ross.     Inc. — Ai 


-RaniDl 


Reirb. 


Rubber      Compai 


Diamond 

tires. 
Eclipse  Auto  Company — Edips? 
Electric    Storage    Battery    Coinpanj 

age  batteries. 
Fuller,    A.    T. — Northern,    Orieoi, 

Cycles.  ^H 

Fosdick,   Harry — Winter.  ^H 

Field,  W.   H..  Fnctionless  Roller 

Company—  Roller  bearings. 
Gray  &  Davis — Lamps. 
Ideal  Plating  Company — Plating 
Joncs-Corbin      Company  —  Jones 

cars. 
Keasby    &    Mattison    Compan^j 

automobile  houses. 
I-owe,  George  H. — White  sicari 
Lozicr  Motor  Company— Lozicr  ci 
Marvel.  H.  E. — Columbia  elect 

bia  gasoline. 
Morrison,  A.  E. — Peerless,  Baker''' 
MacAIman,  J.  H. — Locomobiles. 
Pope-Robinson  Company — Pope-R 

cars, 
Prescott    Automobile    Compan 

steam  cars. 
Randall,    F.     E. — Stevens-Dur 

Motor  Cycle. 
Rced-Undcrhill  Company — Knox 
Read.  K  J.— Yale, 
Racine     Boat     Manufacturing 

Racine  boats  and  launchcSwJ 
Renault  Car  Company — Renault' 
Skinner,    Kenneth    .\. — De    Dion- 
cars. 
Shattuck     &    Son — Autocar. 

Packard.  Searchmont. 
Stanley     F.    E.    &    F.    O.— Stsj 

carriage. 
Shuman  &  Co.,  A. — Clothing 
Smith,  Edwin  L. — I.  M.  C.  steering 
Smith,  Mortimer  F, — Orient. 
Saylor,  F.  G. — Tires. 
Standard   .\nti- Friction    Equipme 

pany — Tires. 
Twentieth    Century    Manufacturing 

pany — Lamps. 
The  Horseless  .'\ce. 
Upton  Machine  Company — Upti 
Waliham  .A.u(o  Company — Walthaa 
Whilten,   Charles    E.— Stanley   slci 

riages. 
Weslinghousc   Company's   Publish! 

partment — Storage  outfits, 
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NEW  VEillGLES  AND  PARTS. 


^f      The  Searchmont  Type  VU. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Searchmont  Motor 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Foumier- 
Scarchmont     Automobile     Company,     and 
more  recently  the  Searchmont  Automobile 
Company,    made    a    complete    change    in 
the  design  of  their  gasoline  cars,  bringing 
out  a  machine  designed  entirely  on  French 
lines,  with  upright  motor  in  front,  shifting 
gear  transmission,  etc.    Cars  of  this  type 
made  cxcellenl  records  in  the  last  Long  Isl- 
and loo  mile  contest,   the  .V  C.  A.  lOo  mile 
I'onti'st.  and  the  New  York-Boston  and  Re- 
turn  Contest,   which   various   performances 
have   placed    the    Searchmont    among    the 
heading  makes  on  the  American  market  to- 
day. 
The    Searchmont    Type   VII,   the    latest 
^^product   of   the   Searchmont    Company,    to 
^^Kvhich  the  accompanying  illustrations  refer, 
^Bts  a  substantially  built  machine  of  medium 
^■jpftwcr.     The  wheel  base  is  8i   inches,  and 
~  Ihf  tread  standard.    Wood  wheels  32  inches 
I       in  diameter   are   used;    these   have   twelve 
i^L»tK)ke<.  each,   ami   are   shod   with   y/3   inch 
^F  clincher  tires.    The  axle  bearings  are  plain, 
bronze  bushed.     The  axles   are   solid,   the 

Ifwntaxk-  being  li^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
iM^'K  inches  adjoining  the  knuckles,  and 
the  rear  axle  lyi  inches  in  diameter,  and 
t'^xi^  inches  under  the  springs.  The 
»xlc5  h?ive  centre  parts  of  Norway  iron 
lod  steel  journals. 
The  frame  is  of  armored  wood,  the  long- 
iltidinal  beams  of  the  main  frame  consist- 
ing of  ash  beams  iVi  inches  wide  by  2^ 
inches  high,  reinforced  by  steel  flitch 
plates  4  inches  high  by  3-16  inch  thick. 
The  engine  and  change  gearing  are  sup- 
ported by  a  false  frame  of  V/i  inch  angle 
iron. 

The  frame  is  supported    by    four    semi- 

|llliptic  springs,  the  front  springs  being  36 

tches  long,  i4^  inches  wide,  and  composed 

i  six  leaves,  and  ihc  rear  ones  being  40 
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inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  composed 
of  seven    leaves.    , 

THE    MOTOR. 

The  motor  is  a  two  cylinder,  vertical  one, 
rated  at  10  horse  power.  The  cylinders 
are  of  4'.i  mches  bore  and  5  inches  stroke. 
and  the  normal  speed  is  given  at  8cx)  R'. 
P.  M.  The  two  cylinders  arc  independent 
of  each  other  and  arc  hnltcd  to  a  common 
crank  case.  The  two  crank  pins  are  set  at 
180  degrees  and  ihe  crank  rests  in  three 
bearings. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhaust  valve  operating  mechanism. 
The  cam  shaft  is  driven  from  the  crank 
shaft  by  spur  gears  and  is  located  in  the 
crank  chamber.  The  sprmgs  of  the  ex- 
haust valves  have  their  lower  ends  pass- 
ing through  a  slot  in  the  valve  stem,  in- 
••tead  <^>f  bearing  against  a  washer,  as  is« 
perhaps,   the  mitre  common  form  of  con- 


struction in  this  country.  The  valves  are 
'tpcrated  through  push  rods  provided  at 
their  lowur  ends  with  a  fork.  In  which  is 
journalcd  a  cam  roller.  The  push  rods  arc 
arranged  in  special  bronze  housings,  which 
are  Ix^Itcd  to  the  crank  casing  itn  top,  as 
is  well  shown  in  the  detail  ilhistraiion  (Fig. 
2)  herewith.  A  spiral  spring  withm  this 
housing  always  keeps  ilte  cam  mllcr  in 
engagement  with  the  cam.  To  remove  the 
push  rod  it  is  only  necessary  10  remove  the 
nuts  from  the  two  studs  holding  the  hous- 
ing in  place.  The  exhaust  valves  are 
made  in  a  single  piece  of  a  special  nickel 
alloy,  which  is  said  to  be  free  from  all  scal- 
ing and  warping. 

The  admission  valves  arc  located  directly 
above  the  exhaust  valvef  in  dome  sliaped 
valve  casings,  with  doubled  tianged  joinis. 
for  the  valve  chamber  and  the  intake  pipe 
respectively,    .\bove  the  stem  of  Ihe  intake 
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Fio.  4 — Commutator. 

valve  is  arranged  a  small  rod  protruding 

tlirough  llie  wall  of  the  dome  shaped  cas- 
ing and  nnrnially  held  out  of  contact  with 
the  intake  valve  sicm  by  a  coiled  spring. 
By  pressing  on  this  rod,  the  valves  can 
easily  be  loosened  if  ihcy  should  have  bc- 
comf  gummed  to  the  seat.  The  crank  cas- 
ing is  made  of  alisminum,  with  fotir  alu- 
minum doors  permitting  easy  access  to 
all  the  enclosed  parts.  The  connecting 
rods  are  made  of  forged  stocl  and  are  fitted 
with  ijhosphor  bronze  bearings,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  crank  shaf:  also  being  oi  phos- 
phor bronze.  The  c.im  shaft  gears  and  the 
pump  gears  are  enclosed  within  the  engine 
casing.  The  motor  complete,  with  its  16 
inch  flywheel,  water  pump,  carburetor  and 
piping,  weighs  345  pounds. 

I(;mtion  system. 
Jump  spark  ignition  is  employed,  the 
current  being  furnished  by  a  dynamo  in 
ordinary  operation  and  by  a  battery  in 
starting,  and  if  the  dynamo  should  for  any 
reason  become  inoperative.  The  dynamo 
is  driven  by  friction,  by  means  of  a  mech- 
anism automatically  compensating  for  wear, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  dynamo  A  is 
supported  upon  a  bracket  B  attached  to 
the  vehicle  framr.  adjacent  to  the  flywheel 
of  the  engine,  and  is  provided  with  a  fric- 
tion driving  pulley  C.  An  idler  pulley  D 
is  journalcd  at  the  end  of  a  pair  of  links 
E  E,  pivoted  to  a  bracket  F  on  ihe  frame, 
and  a  strong  coiled  spring  G  draws  this 
idler  pulley  into  frictional  engagement  with 
both  tlic  engine  flywheel  and  the  dynamo 
pulley.  It  is.  of  course,  obvious  that  any 
wear  of  the  dynamo  pulley  or  idler  pulley 
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is  compensated  for  by  the  action  of  the 
spring.  The  change  from  dynamo  to  bat- 
tery is  made  by  means  of  a  "throw  over" 
switch  attached  to  the  dashboard  of  the  car. 
All  the  wiring  on  the  dash  is  covered  with 
molding  and  the  rest  with  rubber  tubing. 

The  ignition  plugs  are  of  the  usual  type 
and  are  screwed  into  th<  lateral  wall  of  the 
valve  chamber  between  the  valves.  A  sep- 
arate coil  is  used  for  each  cylinder,  and  the 
two  coils  arc  put  up  together  in  a  wood 
box  attached  to  the  dashboard.  These 
coils  are  fitted  with  magnetic  buzzers.  The 
commutator,  Fig.  4  (marked  vibrator  in 
the  plan),  is  located  in  front  of  the  motor, 
and  is  protected  with  an  aluminum  cover, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  examine  the  contact  parts.  The 
base  of  the  commutator  is  of  metal,  of  cir- 
cular form,  and  is  pivotcdly  supported  con- 
centric with  the  cam  shaft. 
A  slot  IS  cut  in  this  base 
concentric  wuh  the  pivot 
>uppor(,  and  a  bolt  passing 
through  this  slot  and  into 
the  crank  case  of  the  mo- 
tor steadies  the  base  when 
it  IS  moved  around  its 
centre  to  advance  or  retard 
the  spark.  At  the  top  the 
base  is  provided  with  a  lug, 
from  which  connection  is 
made  to  the  spark  timing 
handle  and  to  the  govern- 
or. The  two  brushes  are 
arranged  making  an  angle 
of  90  degrees  with  each 
other,  the  explosions  in 
the  two  cylinders  following 
each  other  in  successive 
strokes,  which  are  followed 
by  two  idle  strokes.  The 
f-park  is  automatically  ad- 
vanced by  a  centrifugal 
governor,  but  can  be  con- 
trolled by  hand  by  mcanK 
of  a  small  lever  under  the 
steering  wheel. 

.■\  cut  out  switch  for  the 
^park    circuit     is    arranged 


on  one  arm  of  the  steering  hand 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  strip  of 
metal  is  securely  held  by  iwfi 
passmg  through  the  arm  or  spoke  c 
wheel,  but  insulated  therefrom.  Th 
posite  end  of  the  spring  rests  agat 
metal  plug,  insulatingly  supported  fro: 
arm  of  the  wheel,  and  against  the  exi 
end  of  the  spring  bears  a  button  ps 
through  the  arm  of  the  wheel.  Nor 
the  spring  force  of  the  sheet  metal 
holds  it  against  the  metal  contact  plti 
ierrcd  to,  and  so  establishes  the  igi 
circuit;  but  when  the  button  is  dept 
the  spring  is  forced  away  from  the  cO 
plug  and  ignition  is  interrupted.  Whi 
car  is  left  .<;tanding  the  plug  is  remove 
carried  along,  and  it  is  then  impossil 
start  the  engine.  The  button  is  locat 
the  driver  can  easily  operate  it  wit 


Fic.  5— Spabk  Switch  is  Steekrinc  Whf.eu 
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Fic.  6— Carbitretor. 

thumb,  while  his  hand  grasps  the  rt 
the  wheel.  This  switch  is  very  convej 
for  interrupting  the  ignition  to  retan 
speed  of  the  car. 

THE  CARBVRETOR. 

The  carburetor  (Fig.  6)  is  of  the 
known  float  feed,  spraying  type,  and^ 
sesses  a  number  of  novel  features  wh* 
it  is  claimed  the  mixture  remains  unv] 
as  the  throttle  is  closed  more  or  less  bj 
governor.  The  gasohnc  is  fed  to  the] 
chamber  A  on  top  the  connection  fittij 
ihe  gasoline  piping  being  i»ecured  in  j 
by  means  of  a  yoke  B.  which  makes  du 
ncction  of  the  piping  an  easy  matter.  | 
admission  of  gasoline  being  on  top^ 
float  valve  acts  directly,  without  leverf 
counterweights.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
line  nozzle  C  is  provided  a  well  for 
the  gasoline  to  settle  in.    This  well  is 
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form  of  an  inverted  screw  cap  D,  and  the 
sediment  can  be  cleaned  out  by  removing 
this  cap.    With  the  carburetor  is  combined 
rhe  throttle  valve,  which  consists  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  £  capable  of  moving  in  an  up 
and    down    direction    in    the    chamber    in 
which  the  nozzle  is  located.     This  hollow 
cylinder  is  provided  with  an  opening  in  the 
side  wall  registering  with  a  similar  upening 
in  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  in  which  this 
hollow  cylinder  moves.    The  lower  half  of 
the  hollow    cylinder   is   provided    with    an 
opening   and    has    attached    to   it    a    sheet 
metal   hood    F   surrounding   the   spraying 
nozzle,  this  hood  moving  up  and  down  with 
the  hollow  cylinder.     The  air   is  taken  in 
through  the  bottom  of  this  hood,  and  by 
reference  to  Fig.  5  it  will  be  seen  thai  when 
the  hollow  cylinder   and   the   hood   move 
upward  the  area  of  the  air  intake  and  of  the 
throttled   opening   to    the   intake    pipe    m- 
crcase  simultaneously,  which  is  claimed  to 
result  in  maintaining  the  mixture  constant. 
The  bell  crank   G  by  means  of  which  the 
throttle  valve  is  operated  connects  to  the 
centrifugal  governor,  as  well  shown  in  the 
plan  of  the   vehicle.     The   same    drawing 
also  dearly  illustrates  the  connection  be- 
tween the  accelerator  pedal  and  the  gov- 
fraor.    The  accelerator   is  said   to  permit 
o(  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor  between 
the  limits  of  250  and  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  ^soline  tank  holds  eighteen  gallons 
and  is  located  in  the  front  seat  of  the 
vehicle. 

COOLING  SYSTEM, 

The  cylinders  arc  water  cooled,  the  cool- 

'ng  system    comprising    the    usual    supply 

wnic,  circulating  pump  and  radiator.     The 

*aicr  tank  has  a  capacity  of  fourteen  gal- 

Jfnt  and  is.  located  at  the  extreme  rear  of 

ihe  car.     The  pump  is  of  the  gear  type, 

ud  is   driven    through    spur    gears    from 

(he  engine  crank  shaft.     A  large   radiator 

H  placed  in  front  of  the  car  and  quite  low. 

where    it    is    exposed    to    the    air    currents 

stirred  up  by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle      It 

ts  supported  at  the  rear  by  the  front  cross 

(      bar  of  the  frame,  and  in  front  by  a  steel 

luhe  connecting  the  front  seats  of  the  two 

spring    arms.      The    radiator    consists    of 

^.Uenty-four  tubes  of  }i  inch  brass  tubing, 

^psfi  inches   long,    with   square    gilts       The 

"  Allies  arc  fitted  into  headers  which,  when 

I       removed,    allow    of   easy    cleaning   of    the 

I       lobes     The  pump  is  fixed  to  the  motor  in 

Such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  removed  by 

•Jiily  loosening  two  unions  and  removing 

'*o  nuts. 

LUBRICATION. 

All  the  main  bearings  both  of  the  motor 
*nd  the  transmission  are  oiled  by  a  piston 
P'tmp  positively  driven  from  the  cam  shaft 
^'^  the  motor  through  an  intermediate  shaft 
'"kh  universal  joints.  The  different  feeds 
•^f  the  pump  can  be  separately  adjusted, 
'nd  if  this  adjustment  has  been  properly 
''ude  every  bearing  is  sure  to  get  its  proper 
iniotint  of  lubricant. 

TRANSMISSION    GEAR. 

The  transmission  system  is  composed  of 
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Fig.  7 — Plan  of  Seahchmont  Chassis. 
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a  conical  clutch  in  ihc  flywheel,  operated 
by  a  pedal,  and  a  clash  change  gear,  giving 
four  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse.  All 
the  pinions  and  gears  of  the  change  gear 
are  made  of  steel  and  liardcned.  The  four 
forward  speeds  are  stated  to  be  7.  i6.  24 
and  33  miles  per  hour,  respectively,  and  the 
reverse  6  miles  per  hour,  and  all  speeds  arc 
obtained  by  means  of  a  single  lever.  The 
transmission  to  the  rear  wheels  is  by  sep- 
arate Diamond  roller  chains  of  1^  inches 
pitch  and  Vj  inch  width.  The  sprockets 
have  fifteen  and  thirty-two  teeth,  respect- 
ively. Special  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  design  to  make  the  clutch  easily  re- 
movable. It  may  be  removed  by  slipping 
the  collar  on  the  clutch  shaft  forward,  re- 
moving the  spring  and  dropping  the  clutch 
shaft  down.  Thit  permits  of  making  any 
repairs  to  the  friction  lining  of  the  clutch 
without  removing  the  change  gear. 

The  vehicle  is  provided  with  two  sepa- 
rate brake  systems,  one  comprising  a  foot 


ThA  American  Qasoline  Carriage. 

The  American  Motor  Carriage  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland.  Ohioi  are  manufactur- 
ing a  machine  of  the  runabout  or  single 
seat  type  which  rs,  however,  of  somewhat 
more  substantial  construction  than  the 
lighter  machines  in  this  class.  It  resem- 
bles the  usual  American  runabout  type  m 
that  It  has  a  single  cylinder  horizontal 
engine  und  a  planetary  transmission  gear, 
but  varies  from  the  standard  in  employing 
wheel  steering  and  serai-elliptic  springs. 
Fig.  I  is  a  general  view  of  the  car  and 
Fig.  2  a  plan  view  of  the  chassis.  Figs. 
3  and  4  are  an  elevation  and  a  bottom 
view  iif  the   engine  respectively. 

I  he  engine  cylinder  has  a  bore  of  S 
inches  and  a  stroke  of  6  inches,  and  the 
engine  is  rated  at  5  horse  power  at  650 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  exhaust  and 
intake  valves  are  located  in  line  with  each 
other,  the  valve  chamber  being  a  part  of 


Fig.  I — The  "Ameeican"  Motor  Cmiriage. 


operated  brake  on  the  countershaft  and  the 
other  the  usual  double  brakes  on  the  roar 
wheel  hub.  which  are  operated  by  a  hand 
lever  on  the  side  of  the  scat.  The  drums 
of  the  hub  arc  14  inches  in  diameter,  of  1% 
inches  face,  and  made  of  tough  phosphor 
bronze.  The  bands  are  steel  straps,  lined 
with  mineral  tanned  leather,  which  is 
claimed  not  to  burn  under  any  conditions. 
Brake  and  clutch  operating  mechanisms 
are  interconnected  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  vehicle  has  wheel  steering  through  a 
worm  and  sector  reduction,  ihe  steering 
hand  wheel  being  15  inches  in  diameter. 
The  operating  devices  comprise  a  change 
gear  and  a  brake  lever  outside  the  scat  and 
three  pedals  operating  the  clutch,  ihe  tran.s- 
mission  shaft  brake  and  the  accelerator 
respectively.  In  addition,  there  arc  the 
spark  switch  on  the  steering  wheel  and  a 
spark  timing  lever  just  below  the  steering 
wheel. 

The  car  weighs  approximately  2,000 
pounds  fitted  with  a  roomy  tonneau. 


the  cylinder  head.  The  crank  is  entirely 
enclosed  and  is  provided  with  balance 
weights  A  A  to  insure  vibrationless  run- 
ning. The  crank  chamber  is  divided  in  a 
vertical  plane  through  tlie  centre  of  the 
crank  shaft  bearings.  The  forward  part  of 
ihe  crank  chamber  tapers  ,  down  to  a 
flange  B.  by  which  the  engine  is  attached 
to  a  cross  brace  of  the  vehicle  frame.  The 
crank  case  is  provided  with  an  inspection 
door  C  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fly- 
wheel is  located  at  the  side  of  the  engine 
toward  the  transmission  gear;  it  is  21 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  of  2}/^ 
inches  face  and  2  inches  depth.  The 
transmission  gear  is  located  upon  an  ex- 
tension of  the  engine  crank  shaft  project- 
ing from  the  flywheel.  L'pon  the  portion 
of  the  crank  shaft  projecting  from  the  op- 
posite bearing  are  fixed  the  cam  shaft 
driving  gear  D,  which  is  cut  with  spiral 
teeth,  and  the  circulating  pump  E.  which 
is  of  the  gear  tooth  variety.  The  cam 
shaft  F  runs  parallel  with  the  engine  cyl- 


inder and  is  supported  in  two  bearings  on 
brackets  extending  from  the  cylinder  and 
head  castings  respectively.  Upon  this 
cam  shaft  is  mounted  a  cam  G  for  oper* 
ating  the  contact  device  of  the  ignition 
system,  a  centrifugal  governor  H  acting 
upon  the  ignition  contact  device,  and  a 
cam  I  lor  operating  the  exhaust  valve 
The  exJiaust  valve  is  arranged  with  its 
stem  extending  vertically  downward  and 
is  operated  from  the  cam  I  by  means  of 
a  rocking  lever  J.  The  jacket  of  the  en- 
gine is  cast  square  and  is  provided  with 
a  large  hand  hole  on  the  bottom  si^ 
covered  by  a  plate  K.  ^ 

The  gear  circulating  pump  is  held  in 
place  by  a  bracket  L,  bolted  to  the  crank 
case  of  the  engine,  'ilie  connections  of  the 
water  cooling  system  are  plainly  seen  in 
the  plan  view,  Fig.  2.  The  pump  E  takes 
the  water  from  the  combined  tank  and  ra- 
diator M.  and  forces  it  into  the  jacket  of 
ihe  cylinder  head  :it  N.  The  jackets  of  the 
head  and  of  the  cylinder  are  entirely  sep- 
arate and  are  connected  by  an  outside  hose, 
which  effectively  prevents  any  water  from 
getting  into  the  cylinder  through  leaky 
packed  joints.  From  the  cylinder  jacket 
the  water  returns  to  the  top  of  the  lank  in 
front,  through  a  rubber  hose  O.  The 
capacity  ot  the  water  tank  is  5  gallons, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  runs  of  150  miles  can 
be  made  without  replenishing  the  water 
supply.  From  Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
addition  to  plain  tubes  ending  in  headers 
cooling  facilities  are  provided  by  tubes 
passing  through  the  tank  in  the  directic 
of  the  vehicle. 

The  gasoline  tank  P.  which  has  a  capa^ 
iiy  of  OJv  gallons,  is  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  opposite  the  engine  cylinder. 
It  is  made  ot  copper  and  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  (I.onguemare)  carburetor  Q. 
The  throttle  of  this  carburetor  forms  the 
means  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gine. The  exhaust  muffler  R  is  quite  large 
and  is  located  transversely  in  the  back  of 
the  body.  It  is  covered  with  asbestos.  The 
engine  is  lubricated  from  the  oil  reservoirs, 
from  which  one  feed  runs  to  the  cylinder 
and  one  to  each  of  the  bearings.  The  reser- 
voir holds  three  pints  of  lubricating  oil, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
of  150  miles. 

The  transmission  gear  is  of  Ihe  sun  ai3 
planet  type,  giving  two  forward  speeds  and 
one  reverse.  The  forward  speeds  are  con- 
trolled by  a  hand  lever,  and  the  reverse  is 
controlled  by  a  pedal.  All  the  bearings  of 
the  transmission  gear  are  bushed  with 
phosphor  bron/.e  and  are  lubricated  from 
the  oil  reservoir  referred  to  by  means  of 
gravity  sight  feeds.  The  transmission  and 
crank  pin  bearings  receive  their  lubrica- 
tion through  the  centre  of  the  crank  shaft 
The  oil  feed  to  all  these  bearings  and  to 
the  cylinder  is  turned  on  by  the  same  lever 
by  which  the  ignition  circuit  is  closed,  so 
that  lubrication  starts  and  slops  with  the 
running  of  the  engine.  The  transmission 
lo  (he  rear  axle  is  by  means  of  a  doub 
roller  chain. 
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All  the  machinery  is  mounted  on  an 
ifigle  iron  frame,  with  ihrcc  cross  braces 
iiad  spring  arms  in  front  and  rear.  The 
Iramc  is  supported  by  semi-elliptic  springs, 
*  inches  long.  The  vehicle  has  a  wheel 
Ust  of  72  inches  and  a  standard  tread,  and 
ts  equipped  with  wood  wheels  30  inches  in 
diameter  and  fitted  with  3  inch  tires.  Brake 
drums  arc  attached  to  each  hairof  the  rear 
ixit.  and  the  brake  bands  acting  on  these 
4mms  are  applied  by  means  of  a  foot  lever. 
ihc  brake  band  by  means  of  which  the  rc- 
\«"5e  speed  is  obtained  can,  of  course,  also 
X  used  for  braking  purposes.  The  weight 
(.!  the  vehicle  complete  is  1.200  pounds. 

One  of  the  original  features  of  the  motor 

i(  the  contact  device  of  tlic  ignition,  which, 

as  stated,    is   controlled   by   a   centrifugal 

governor      A    detail    illustration    of    this 

kvice  is  given  in  Fig.  5.    In  this  figure  A 

[5  the  cam  shafi :  B.  the  ignition  cam  pinned 

!n  the  cam  shaft;  C,  a  metal  cylinder  pro- 

\.'kd  with  a  base  D,  by  means  of  which  it 

a  bolted  to  the  crank  case  of  the  engine. 

A  recipro<faiing  piston  within  this  cylinder 

is  located   at   pision    E.   which   is   drilled 

from  the  top  and  provided  at  its  lower  end 

with  a  cam  roller  F.     A  coiled  spring  G, 

maii\[ained  m  position  between  flanges  on 

the  cylinder  and  the  piston,  keeps  the  cam 

roller  constantly  in  contact  with  the  cam. 
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it  out  oE  the  pislun.  l>ut  a  pin  through  the 
wall  oi  the  piston  and  through  a  slot  in  the 
stem  prevents  it  from  doing  so.  The  op- 
eration of  the  device  is  as  follows: 

When  the  raised  portion  of  the  cam  B 
conies  around  to  the  cam  roller  the  piston 
E  is  raised  and  the  contact  head  M  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  stationary  con- 
tact pin  J.  Any  further  upward  motion  of 
the  piston  ts  taken  up  by  the  spring  N. 
When  the  contact  head  M  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  pin  J  the  primary  circuit  of 
the  ignition  system  is  closed;  the  buzzer  on 
the  coil  begins  to  act  and  the  charge  in 
the  engine  cylinder  is  ignited. 

To  have  the  ignition  occur  earlier  the 
contact  between  the  contact  head  M  and 
the  pin  J  must  occur  earlier  in  the  cycle, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  moving  the 
contact  pin  J  downwardly,  closer  to  the 
contact  head.  The  contact  then  also  con- 
tinues for  a  greater  fraction  of  the  cycle, 
and  as  at   high   ^peed   the   time   o!   a  cycle 
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is  less,  this  device  permits  of  keeping  the 
time  of  contact  in  the  primary  circuit  con- 
stant, independent  of  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gine. The  pin  J  and  bushing  I  are  ad- 
vanced toward  the  contact  head  M  when 
the  engine  speed  increases  by  means  of 
the  wedge  L,  a  link  O,  a  forked  lever  P,  a 
grooved  collar  Q,  a  link  R  and  the  gov- 
ernor weight  S.  When  the  engine  is  at 
rest  a  spring  T  holds  the  governor  weight 
against  the  cam  shaft,  but  when  it  runs  up 
to  speed  the  centrifugal  force  acting  upon 
the  governor  weight  causes  it  to  turn 
around  its  pivot  on  the  cam  shaft,  thereby 
forcing  the  collar  F  along  the  shaft  and 
drawing  the  wedge  L  through  the  slots 
of  the  contact  device  in  which  it  is  located. 
This  depresses  the  contact  pin  J  and  causes 
contact  to  be  established  earlier  and  to  con- 
tinue for  a  greater  fraction  of  the  cycle. 
The  contact  pin  J  can  also  he  adjusted  by 
hand,  being  screwed  through  the  bushing 
1  and  secured  bv  a  knurled  lock  nut.     The 


contact  occurs  in  an  enclosed  spa 
against  dust  and  moisiuri.-. 

In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  view  of  thi 
valve  casing  partlv  in  section.  Th( 
ik  composed  of  two  pans:  part  A, 
the  valve  seat,  valve  stem  guide  and 
is  provided  with  a  flange  by  whi 
bolted  to  the  valve  chamber.  Th 
itself  is  made  of  two  parts,  a  cast  ir< 
head  and  a  steel  valve  stem,  riv< 
gether.  A  part.  B,  affecting  the  fori 
L  fitting,  is  bolted  to  the  valve 
means  of  studs  and  butterfly  nuts 
makes  a  ground  joint  with  it.  Th 
casing  is  fixed  to  the  top  o(^| 
chamber,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  ^| 


Locomobile  Dos-a-Dos. 


New  Locomobile   Dos-a-E 

The  Locomobile  Company  h 
brought  out  a  dos-a-dos  steam  carr 
either  two  or  four  passengers,  o 
and  substantial  construction.  The 
illustrated  herewith,  and  the  foUow 
description  furnished  us  by  th^H 
lurers:  ^^ 

The  car  has  a  long  wheel  base 
fitted  with  wheel  steering  and 
wheels.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a 
boiler  of  the  Locomobile  type,  pr 
superheated  steam.  The  boiler  is 
by  steel  framework,  part  of  tht 
forming  an  abutment  for  the  engine 
latter  turns  on  trunnions.  These  tr 
consist  of  the  steam  and  cxhaus 
leading  from  the  cylinder  casting 
engine  is  of  unusually  heavy  cons 
and  has  two  double  acting  cylinde 
This  is  the  same  engine  that  was  e( 
in  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.'s  racing  car 
broke  the  world's  record  in  the  Sta 
and  trials  last  May.  The  engine  i 
with  roller  bearing  crossheads  and 
bearing  shaft ;  it  is  very  powerful 
parts  are  made  of  drop  forgings.  < 
assembled.  The  engines  are  cor 
enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  aluminun 
The  pump,  however,  is  placed  out 
cover,  so  that  it  can  be  packed  rea< 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the 
is  the   introduction   of  levers   whi' 
iect  well  away  from  the  body  of 
gine.  and  by  means  of  which  the 
boxes  and  valve  stems  and  pistons 
tightened  up.    A  ratchet  attachment 
il  possible  to  tighten  or  loosen  th 
as  much  as  may  be  desired.    The  ei 
r-iled   by   an    octopus    lubricator,    tl 
from  which  is  regulated  by  a  valve. 
are  six  oiling  pipes  which  lead  to  th' 
head  rollers,  the  valve  stem  guides 
main  bearings,  respectively. 

The  burner  15  of  new  design  and 
with    a    vaporizer    and    pilot    ligh 
burner   casing   is   entirely   enclose 
separate  metal  cover,  which  acCa^ 
shield. 

The  running  gear  is  substantial 
structed.  The  differential  is  placed 
rear  axle,  and  power  is  transmitted 
rear  wheels  by  a  large,  heavy  roller 

The    equipment    of    the    car    in 
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m  air  pump,  a  «tcam  water  pump,  a 
superheater,  a  K-JinKcr  Raugc  and  an  auto- 
matic cylinder  oil  feed.  1'he  following  arc 
the  specifications  of  the  car: 

Wheel  base.  6  lect  6  inches;  tread.  4  feet 
6  inches;  boiler,  16  inches;  burner,  16 
inches;  gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons;  water 
capacity.  33  gallons;  wheels.  3x30  inches; 
tires,  3x30  inches;  iwo  band  brakes  on  rear 
hubs,  with  ratchet:  roller  bearing  rear 
xxlc5. 

The  Hasbrouck  Four  Cylinder 
Engine. 

The  Hasbrouck   Motor  Works,   Yonkcrs. 
N.  Y.,   have  brought   out   a   four   cylinder 
{asolinc  engine  which  is  rated  at  15  brake 
horse    power.     The   engine    was   originally 
Itendctl     for     launch     propulsion     and     is 
Dnicwhal  heavier  than  motors  of  like  pow- 
ihat  are  intended  to  drive  vehicles.  The 
tight   with    flywheel   is   500  pounds.     The 
ttler  ba^   a   diameter  of  18  mchcs   and   a 
"nni  of  3  inches  face  and  a  thickness  of  iJ'S 
mcbcs.     Its  weight  h  80  pounds. 
The  cylinders  are  of  the  individual  type 
.  have  separate  heads,  which  are  ground 
(their  seats;  no  gaskets  are  employed  be- 
•retn    heads    and    cylmder    castings.     The 
bore  is  4^.s  ittchcs  and  the  stroke  6  inches. 
in<l  the   normal    speed    is   600   revolutions 
pfr  minute.     All  the  port  valves  are  of  the 
sanit  size   and   are   interchangeable.     Both 
i 'inlet  uid  exhaust  valves  are   mechanically 
ojKUicd    from  a   single   cam   «hafl.   which 
rnolvca    in    five    bronze    bushed    bearings. 
Thf  crank  shaft  is  a  solid  steel  forging  and 
ttsU  in  three  bearings.     1  he  central  bcar- 
nig  has  no  cap  and  consists  of  a  bushing 
>nd  a  stool,  which  latter  is  bolted  to  a  pad 
that  i«  cast  integral   with  the  crank   case, 
and  is  bored  out  at  the  same  time  that  the 
latter  is   turned   ftp.     Thus  di<;alignmcnt  of 
(he  bearings  is  guarded  against.     The  crank 
pins  h;t\e  a  diameter  of  1^:4  inches  and  the 
(ournaU  arc  of  the  same  dimension.     The 
hearing  (J»at  adjoins  the  flywheel  is  5  inches 
long;   tlie   central   bearing  2^   inches;   and 
the  third  bearing  is  4'/:J  inches  in  length.    To 
reduce  weight  the  crank  cases  of  vehicle  en- 
gines are  to  be  cast  of  aluminum.    At  pres- 
ent the  cafe  is  made  of  iron  and  as  a  result 
is«iuite  heavy.    To  permit  of  ready  access  to 
Ibc  ccmncciing  rod   bolts,   four  large  doors 
are   provided.     Each    one    is    secured   by    a 
iingle  bolt  and  may  be  removed  instantly. 
The  c<»nnecting  rods  arc  of  a  circidar  cross 
^Kction  and  are  hold  to  their  boxes  by  bolts. 
he  rod  boxes  arc  of  the  marine  type  and 
'  tre  made  of  phosphor  bronze.    The  wrtst- 
vin  ends  are  hushed.     The  diameter  of  the 
pin^  I?    t',^   inches.     Three   rings  arc  used 
11  coimrclion   with  each  piston. 

iRnition  is  by  primary  spark,  and  a  mag- 
neto furnishes  the  current.     When  starting 
1  dry  cell  tiatlcry  is  called  on.     To  time  the 
_^rk  a  hand  lever  is  provided,  which  shifts 
M*ripof  inctal  that  changes  the  position  of 
vertical    rods   of  the   make   and   break 
Hchanism  relatively  to  their  cams.     Should 
he  purchaser   prefer  jump  spark   ignition 
'*"'t  nsaktrs  will  provide  it. 
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A  single  port  casting  of  brass  is  employed 
to  conduct  the  mixture  and  waste  gases  to 
and  from  the  cylinders  respectively.  This 
IS  marine  practice  and  a  feature  which  the 
builders  do  not  intend  to  embody  into  their 
vehicle  engines  in  order  lo  save  weight. 
Likewise  the  plunger  pump  which  forces 
the  water  through  the  jackets  will  give  way 
to  a  rotary  pump.  .Vnother  plunger  pump 
is  used  to  force  gasoline  from  the  tank  to 
the  va(Jorizcr.  'Tlic  latter  is  of  a  special  de- 
sign and  is  provided  with  means  for  regu- 
lating the  mixture  and  air.  The  main  ad- 
mission pipe  has  a  diameter  of  ij/^  inches, 
while  the  exhaust  pipe  has  a  free  diameter 
of  2  inches.  The  crank  shaft  bearings  and 
each  cylmder  have  an  individual  sight  feed 
oil  cup. 

National   Automobile  Supply  Com. 
pany*s  Anti-Sooting  Spark  Plug. 

The  National  Automobile  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  71S  Nineteenth  street.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  have 
placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  spark  plug,  here 
illustrated,  in  which 
short  circuits  due  to 
sooting  arc  avoided 
by  means  of  an  air 
gap  outside  the  cylin- 
der. The  extra  gap 
or  break  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the 
plug,  which  adds  no 
complication  to  the 
wiring  of  the  motor, 
while  it  furnishes  at 
the  ^amc  time  a  con- 
venient means  for  ob- 
serving the  spark 
without  taking  out 
the  plug.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  plug 
arranged  with  this 
extra  spark  gap  will 
defy  any  accumula- 
tion of  soot  and  ignite  any  mixture  that  is 
explosive. 

The  Baker    Automatic  Funnel. 

The  cut  herewith  shows  an  automatic 
funnel  adapted  for  filling  gasoline,  oil  and 
water  tanks.     The  funnel   is  pivotally  sup- 


ported in  a  T  fitting,  with  which  it  forn\s 
a  valve.  The  central  arm  of  the  T  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Hange  by  which  it  rnay  be  fas- 
tened 10  the  tank.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  is  up  the  valve  is  open  and  the  tank 


may  be  filled.  When  it  is  down  (as  shown 
by  dotted  lines),  the  valve  is  closed,  and 
It  is  claimed  that  no  dust  can  accumulate 
and  get  into  the  tank.  The  funnel  is  made 
tn  two  sizes  by  William  C  Baker,  of  143 
Liberty  street^  New  York. 


Shain's  Spark  Indicator  and  Anti- 
Sooting   Device. 

The  recently  rci>oricd  French  discovery, 
that  an  external  gap  in  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit c(f  a  high  tension  ignition  apparatus 
would  overcome  the  trouble  of  the  spark 
plugs  folding,  has  been  embodied  in  a  de- 
vice marketed  by  Chas.  D.  Shain,  of  70 
Murray  street,  New  York.  The  device  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  wooden  l>ox  A  with 
a  wood  cover  li.  provided  with  a  glass  win- 
dow C.  Within  the  wood  l«x  are  arranged 
Iwo  binding  i>o.sts  DO,  and  the  wiring  of 
the  secondary  ignition  circuit  is  carried  to 
the  dashboard  (where  device  is  attached). 
IS  parted,  and  the  ends  are  passed  through 
Ihc  walls  of  the  case  and  fastened  to  the 
two  binding  jjosls.  Copper  tips  EE,  with 
sharp  points,  are  soldered  to  the  ends  of 
the  wires  that  project  through  the  binding 
pitsts.  The  distance  between  the  points  of 
these  tips  can  be  adjusted,  as  will  be  appar- 
ent. The  device  forms  a  visual  spark  in- 
dicator and  prevents  misfiring  of  sooted 
plugs. 
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The  rialicet  &  8lin  Steering  Gear. 

The  French  automobile  pans  manufac- 
turers. Malicct  &  Blin,  have  recently  con- 
structed a  steering  gear  for  automobiles 
which  is  claimed  to  combine  perfect  irre- 
versibility when  ihe  steering  wheel  is  brand- 
ing in  the  straight  ahead  direction,  with 
rapid  motion  of  the  wheels  about 
their  steering  pivots  when  the  limits  of  de- 
flection are  approached.  The  device  is 
quite  simple,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
guarantee  of  strength  and  durability. 

The  steering  post,  to  which  the  steering 
hand  wheel  is  keyed,  has  keyed  to  it  at  its 
lower  end  a  cam  A.  Below  (his  cam  is 
arranged  a  box  D  in  one  piece  with  the 
shaft  E.  which  receives  the  lever  arm  F, 
provided  with  a  ball  at  its  lower  end  for  a 


the  rollers  is  insured  by  means  of  a  spring 
C,  not  unlike  a  double  split  washer,  which 
tends  to  lower  the  cam  in  such  manner 
that  all  play  is  avoided,  even  if  there 
should  be  considerable  wear.  The  cam 
and  rollers  arc  made  of  steel  and  hardened 
and  ground. 

The  cam  of  course  is  subjected  only  to 
rolling  friction  at  the  contact  of  the  two 
rollers,  which  are  well  lubricated.  In 
case  of  a  violent  shock  on  the  arm  F  the 
spring  C  permits  the  cam  A  to  rise  a 
little,  and  thus  take  up  the  shock  and 
avoid  breakage.  The  cam  is  formed  o£ 
two  symmetrical  surfaces.  When  the 
steering  gear  is  in  position  for  straight 
ahead  motion  the  two  rollers  are  each 
at  the  centre  portion  of  one  of  the  sym- 
metrical parts  of  the  cam,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  I  and  2.  It  will  therefore  be  un- 
derstood that  the  road  wheels  are  brought 
to  the  limit  of  their  pivotal  motion  by  a 
quarter  turn   of  the  hand  wheel   to  cither 
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ball  and  socket  joint.  The  box  D  turns  in 
the  casing  which  incloses  the  complete 
device.  The  box  D,  resembling  a  part  of  a 
pulley,  is  supported  by  two  horizontal 
trunnions  L,  resting  in  bearings  in  the  cas- 
ing. The  casing  is  provided  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  for  the  arm  F  to  pass 
through,  and  (he  opening  is  closed  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  box  D,  which  fits 
ynugly  to  the  machined  interior  wall  of  the 
casing.  The  box  D  supports  the  shaft  of 
two  conical  rollers  B  B.  which  always  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  lower  face  of  the 
cam  A. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  when  the  hand 
wheel  on  top  <»f  the  steering  post  is  turned 
the  cam  will  cause  one  of  the  rollers  to 
descend,  and  the  other  roller  will  at  the 
same  time  rise,  the  cam  surface  being 
shaped  so  as  to  allow  of  this.  The  shaft 
of  the  rollers  thus  assumes  an  inclined 
position,  causing  the  box  D  to  turn  in  the 
same  direction  around  the  trunnions  L, 
and  the  arm  F  to  rotate  around  its  pivot 
AUppon.      Contact    between    the   cam    and 


side.  Moreover,  the  cam  is  cut  in  such 
manner  that  in  its  central  position  a  tan- 
gent plane  to  the  cam  surface  at  the  line 
of  contact  with  the  roller  is  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  trunnions  L.  Consequently. 
when  in  this  position  all  reaction  on  the 
arm  F  is  transmitted  through  the  rollers 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  cam.  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  tendency  to  turn  the 
cam.  Hence,  the  gear  is  absolutely  irre- 
versible for  straight  ahead  motion. 

To  both  sides  of  the  central  part  of  the 
cam  the  cam  surface  may  be  given  any 
inclination  necessary  for  quickly  bringing 
the  steering  wheels  to  the  limit  of  their 
motion.  At  these  parts  the  rollers  bear 
obliquely  on  the  cam  surface  and  the  gear 
is  reversible.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
spring  C,  which  always  tends  to  bring  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  rollers  to  the  centrp 
nf  the  two  cam  surfaces,  the  device  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  keep  the  vehicle 
wheels  in  a  straight  ahead  position,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  feature. — Im  Locomotion 
.Automobile. 


Automobile  Show   in   Sto 

An  auiomobile  show  will  be  held 
Idrottsparken.  Stockholm.  Sweder 
16  to  24  next,  under  the  patronage 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  N 
The  exhibits  will  comprise  h 
vehicles,  automobiles  dc  luxe  and 
cycles.  Following  arc  some  of  the 
tions  regarding  participation  in  thi 
bition: 

No  space  rent  is  required  to  be  [ 
the  exhibitors;  the  objects  exhibit 
be  insured  against  fire  during  the  pe 
the  exhibition  by  the  managcmeni 
management  will  bear  the  costs  of 
mg  the  exhibited  objects,  but  will 
no  responsibility  for  possible  dama 
theft;  the  management  will  secure  d 
entrance  and  reduction  of  freight  n 
such  exhibits  as  are  re-exported  a( 
show,  so  that  the  exhibitors  have 
only  for  transportation  to  and  (rem 
hibition  building,  erection,  dismo 
packing  and  cleaning  of  the  stand 
vehicles  exhibited  must  be  at  the 
during  the  hours  the  building  is  c 
!he  public:  at  other  times  the  exhibil 
at  liberty  to  make  demonstration  t 
the  boulevards  surrounding  the  bi 
Applications  for  space,  accompanied 
tailed  informatiun  regarding  the  ki 
mensions  and  value  of  the  cxhibi 
with  photographs  or  drawings,  shr 
addressed  to  the  management  of  th( 
mobile  Exhibition.  Idrottsparken, 
holm,  previous  in  April  i. 

Motor   Bicycles. 

A  paper  kit  motrvr  bicycles  was  n 
fore  the  .\iiiomobile  Club  of  Great 
and  Ireland  on  February  20.     The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tl 
tor  bike  are  enumerated  and  discti 
detail.       An   advantageous   feature 
machine   is   the   accessibility   of   its 
mechanism,  but   the  machine  is   pi 
for   this   accessibility  by  being  exp< 
wet   and   to   blows.      The   lecturer 
mated  the  extreme  importance  of 
smoothness,  of  the  absence  of  unnc 
roughness,    projections,    straps,    cl 
pieces,    moldings,    levers,    omamen 
In   the  case  of  any  sport  that  attire 
l.ecoming  which  is  most  suitable,  a 
kind  of  motor  carriage  work  which 
in  external  ribs  and  moldings,  and 
levers,  and  where  the  aluminnm  is  i 
expense  bumped  out  into  queer  re- 
curves,  which   make  windage   and 
dust,  will  disappear.     The  author  su 
to  compare  the  simple  lines  of  some 
tcan  designs  with  the  ungainly  aldt 
fullness  of  the  bulbous  profile  whici 
parted    at    great    expense   to   the   t 
some  much  prized  "tonncau**  bodies 

Something  similar  applies  to 
cycles. 

Owing  to  the  independent 
of  accessories,  almost  every  detai' 
accessory,  and  seems  to  be  adde<! 
afterthought,     so     that      numbcr]c« 
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^^catchuig   straps,   buckles,  bults  and   hold- 

^■K&ts.  Bowficn  wires,  clamps,  exposed  elec- 

^"tric  wires,  and  gasoline  pipes  pervade  every 

part  of  liie  frame,  and  the  machine  is  con- 

Kquenlly  uncleanablc. 
A  smooth  exterior  is  not  the  only  good 
jint  for  the  surface  type  of  carburetor. 
o  be  quit  of  the  float  feed,  the  iinc  dirt 
catching  pipes  and  spray  holes,  the  long 
induction  tube,  the  failures  to  spray  at  half 
ihroitlc.  and  the  comparative  complexity 
of  this  little  bit  of  clockwork,  is  not  noth- 
mg.  Besides,  there  is  the  gain  in  power 
(the  experiment  has  been  done),  the  ease 
of  starting,  and  immunity  from  almost 
every  trouble  is  not  easily  outbalanced  by 
^-compactness — if,  indeed,  there  be  any  great 
^■cxtra  compactness  in  the  spray  type.  It 
^"is  true  the  Minerva  type  was  not  carehilly 
worked  out.  It  was  not  lagged  to  guard 
against  the  cold  wind,  nor  was  there  any 
provision  to  prevent  the  mixture  varying 
from  splashing  with  a  bumpy  road,  but  all 
that  has  practically  been  cured,  so  tlic  au- 
thor hopes  that  (up  to  ^  horse  power  en- 
gines) we  shall  soon  return  to  this  admir- 
able, if  anfashionable,  device. 
The  character  of  the  road  surface  which 

I  produces  skidding  with  a  car  is  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  requires  caution  with 
a  bicycle,      ^t  is  generally   known   that   an 
exhaust  valve  lifter  is  indispensable  in  this 
coanectiun;   but   a  very   delicate   carbure- 
tor which  does  not  (ait  to  give   mild  ex- 
plosions when  the  throttle  is  nearly  clo<ied. 
j       and  which  in  conjunction  with  mechanical 
valves     will     keep     the     engine     running 
"dead  slow,"  is  a  useful  safeguard  again«:t 
skidding.     The  next  safeguard   is  a   flcxi- 
k       b!e    drive.      Advantage    in    this    direction 
^■%ill  be  derived  from  flywheels  being  much 
^■larger  without  being  heavier.     The  jerks 
j       will   be  diminished,  and  as  it  is  the  bcgin- 
I       ning  of  a  slip  that  must  be  avoided,  every 
Uitlc    counts.      Also,    if    tlicse    larger    fly- 
|vheels  were  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  di- 
Icciion  to  the  road  wheels,  then  gyrostatic 
ction   wonid   assist  the   rider   in   keeping 
rcrtical  instead  of  acting  in  the   opposite 
«nsc,  as  they  do  now. 

The   gyroscopic  action   would   not  even 
then  diminish  the  amount  of  side  pressure 
ion  the  ground,  but  it  would  diminish  the 
lamount  of  slope  of  the  bicycle,  and  a  slip 
I  in  wliich   the   rider   and   both   his   wheels 
take   part   unanimously   is   not   so   discon- 
[  eating  as  one  over  which  they  arc  divid- 
ed.   In  fact,  Mr.  Arnot  stated  that  in  the 
Ardennes  race  he  had  slipped  some  three 
yards  horizontally  without  losing  his  scat, 
ind  many  have  had  similar  experiences  on 
»  smaller  scale. 

Three  things  are  retarding  the  progress 
of  motor  cycle  design:  (i)  There  is  not 
Enough  work  done  in  the  engineer's  draw- 
ing office.  (2)  The  intltience  of  fashion 
is  far  too  strong,  and  is  only  inadequately 
Counterbalanced  by  cranks  and  "mania." 
(3)  Ready  made  accessories,  however 
iood.  which  must  be  fitted  in  hamper  and 
distort  the  unity  of  design. 
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Uniform  Regulations  in  Germany. 

At  the  session  of  the  German  Reichstag 
on  February  18  a  representative.  Dr. 
Pachnicke,  called  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary 01  the  Interior  to  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  imperial  law  regulating  the 
use  of  cycles  and  automobiles,  and  pointed 
out  that  at  present  there  arc  at  least  thirty 
difTereni  regulations  in  force  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  V.  Posadowsky.  replied  as 
follows: 

"Ihc  operation  of  motor  vehicles  is  at 
present  regulated  by  police  ordinances, 
but  the  associations  of  cyclists  and  auto- 
mobilists  have  requested  the  German 
Governments  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  regard  to  uniform  rules  con- 
trolling the  traflic  of  these  vehicles  on 
public  highways,  streets  and  places.  I 
have  put  myself  into  communication  with 
the  United  Governments  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  and  all  the  Governments  are 
agreed  that  such  uniform  principles 
should  be  decided  upon  which  should 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  police  regula- 
tions. Such  principles  have  already  been 
worked  out  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  have  now  been  submitted  to 
the  Prussian  authorities  for  approval.  I 
hope  that  the  question  may  soon  be 
definitely  settled  in  this  manner." 


On  March  6  there  was  a  discussion  on 
legislative  proposals  before  the  A.  C.  G. 
B.  and  I. 


Two  coats  of  hot  oil  carefully  applied 
after  thorough-  cleaning  of  the  metal  are 
recommended  by  a  Canadian  artisan  as  an 
improvement  over  any  process  now  in  use 
for  preventing  rust  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
oil  would  fill  crevices,  cracks,  and  holes 
where  paint  cannot  enter.  It  would  cover 
rough  places  often  imperfectly  coated  in 
ordinary  painting. — English  Mechanic. 


A  novel  idea  was  carried  out  by  the 
Peugeot  firm  in  France  in  connection 
with  the  recent  fuel  consumption  trials. 
.'\  public  vote  was  taken  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Auto,  in  which  the  automobile 
public  were  asked  to  answer  the  following 
questions  with  regard  to  the  type  of  ve- 
hicle which  they  would  for  their  own  in- 
struction prefer  to  see  engaged  in  the 
trials.  The  average  of  the  replies  was 
as  follows:  Weight  of  car — light?  1,200 
to  1,400  ptiunds.  Morse  power?  6  to  8 
horse  power.  Speed  on  the  level,  24^  to 
29  miles  per  hour.  Speed  up  Suresncs 
Mill  (.1  per  cent.)?  171-3  miles  per  hour. 
Speed  up  Epernay  Hill  (8  per  cent.)?  9l4 
miles  per  hour.  Number  of  passengers? 
Four.  Cost  of  running  per  61.2  miles?  60 
cents.  Price  of  car?  $1,000.  In  response 
to  the  public  request,  then,  Messrs.  Peu- 
geot entered  three  cars  complying  with 
these  conditions,  with  the  result  that  one 
of  them  secured  first  honors  in  their  class, 
"voilures  Icgeres," 
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New  York  State  Leji:islation. 

At  the  instance  of  Townsend  Scudder,  of 
New  York,  coimsel  for  the  Long  Island 
Highway  Protective  Association,  bills 
amending  chapter  568  of  the  laws  of  1890 
in  relation  to  highways  were  introduced 
last  week  in  both  the  .Assembly  and 
Senate.  The  amendments  give  the  board 
of  trustees  of  any  mcorporated  village 
and  the  highway  corntuissioncrs  of  any 
town  the  right  to  adopt  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  speed  of  automobiles  on  its  high- 
ways within  I  mile  of  any  post  office,  the 
point  at  which  the  speed  is  to  be  reduced 
to  be  indicated  by  a  sign  reading :  "Slow 
down  to  8  miles."  and  also  by  an  arrow. 
No  automobile  shall  pass  a  person  driving 
a  horse,  or  on  foot,  or  cross  an  intersecting 
highway  at  a  greater  speed  than  8  miles,  or 
pass  a  public  or  private  school  on  the  days 
when  a  school  is  held,  between  8  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.,  or  a  building  of  public  worship  on 
Sunday  during  the  usual  hours  of  service, 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  10  miles  an 
hour,  or  cross  a  dam  or  causeway  where 
the  traveled  portion  of  the  roadbed  is 
\ehA  than  20  feet  wide  at  a  greater  rate  of 
speed  than  4  miles  an  hour.  The  registra- 
tion section  of  the  act  is  amended  to  "in- 
clude the  name  of  the  maker  and  number 
of  the  automobile."  to  make  the  fee  of  $1 
payable  on  each  machine,  &c.,  and  to  ex- 
cept from  the  application  of  the  section  au- 
tomobiles hired  out.  An  automobile  is  not 
only  to  remain  stationary  when  signalled, 
hut  "as  far  as  practicable  noiseless."  The 
license  number  shall  be  placed  on  an  auto- 
mobile so  as  to  be  plainly  visible,  and  be 
in  Arabic  numerals,  black  on  whtt^  ground, 
each  not  less  than  3  inches  high  and  one- 
iialf  inch  wide.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  State  engineer  of  a  com- 
petent person  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
chauffeur  examiner,  and  who  shall  hold  ex- 
aminations and  issue  licenses  for  one  year, 
renewable  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.  The 
examiner  is  to  hold  officfe  for  two  years  and 
receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  and  to 
have  the  power  to  revoke  any  licenses  for 
good  cause ;  and  upon  reasonable  notice 
licensees  refusing  to  exhibit  their  certifi- 
cates to  a  peace  ofhccr  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  Section  169B,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  speed  ordinance  of  any  town 
is  further  punishable  for  a  first  offense  by 
a  suspension  of  the  license  for  not  less  than 
two  weeks  nor  more  than  one  month,  for 
a  second  offense  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  six  months,  for  a  third  of- 
fense by  a  revocation  of  the  license,  and 
fur  a  fourth  offense  the  licensee  shall  be 
di.squnlified  from  receiving  another  license. 
Section  160B  makes  a  violation  of  any 
municipal  ordinance  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
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able  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $50  for  the 
first  offense,  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $100  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  or  both  for  the  second,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  thirty  days  and 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$250  for  the  third  or  subsequent  offense. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  there  have 
been  several  conferences  in  New  York  by 
those  opposed  to  and  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendments,  and  all  were  to  be 
represented  at  a  hearing  scheduled  10  be 
held  before  the  Assembly  committee  yes- 
terday. The  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  has  been  set  down  for  March 
24.  It  is  predicted  that  the  act  will  be  ma- 
terially amended  before  it  is  enacted  into 
law. 

A  bill  to  license  chauffeurs  has  been  in- 
troduced both  in  the  New  York  Senate  and 
Assembly.  It  provides  that  automobilists 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
statement  giving  their  names  and  addresses 
and  descriptions  of  their  machines,  for 
registering  which  they  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
$1,  for  which  a  certificate  giving  a  regis- 
tered number  and  classification  letter  shall 
be  issued.  All  motor  vehicles  arc  to  be 
classified  according  to  their  power,  those 
having  less  than  10  horse  power  being 
Qass  "A,"  and  for  each  higher  multiple  of 
5  horse  power  to  be  classed  "B,"  "C"  "D," 
etc.  A  board  of  examiners  to  license  oper- 
ators of  motor  vehicles  is  to  bo  maintained 
in  every  city,  town  and  village.  The  board 
is  to  consist  of  two  or  more  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  be,  whenever  practical,  ex- 
perienced in  the  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. In  cities  the  examiner  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  head  of  the  police  department 
from  members  of  the  department.  In 
towns  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be 
members  of  the  town  board,  and  in  villages 
members  of  the  village  trustees.  Chauf- 
feurs must  pass  an  examination  before  this 
board,  and  upon  payment  of  $1  are  to  re- 
ceive a  license.  No  person  is  to  be  permit- 
ted to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  without  such 
a  license.  A  motor  vehicle  must  have  dis- 
played conspicuously  upon  the  back  its  reg- 
istered number  and  it*  classification  letter. 
Operators  of  motor  vehicles  must  show 
their  license  at  any  lime  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  a  peace  officer.  Two  convictions 
of  violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance  re- 
lating to  motor  vehicles  is  to  result  in  the 
revocation  of  the  operator's  license.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  fixed  at  $500. 

New  Vork  City  Licensing  Ordinance. 

On  March  10  an  ordinance  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  New 
York,  by  Alderman  Doull,  tu  license  oper- 
ators of  motor  vehicles.  It  provides  that 
after  ninety  days  from  its  passage  no  per- 
son shall  operate  an  auiomnhilc  unless  duly 
licensed  and  examined.  No  such  vehicle 
shall  be  operated  unless  it  carries  conspicu- 
ously on  the  back  thereof  the  license  num- 
ber of  the  operator  in  white  letters  at  least 
3  inches  in  height  on  a  black  background. 
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The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  shall 
appoint  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  the  board  of  examiners  shall 
make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  every  applicant^  and 
upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2  shall  issue 
a  certificate  which  shall  be  put  on  record 
by  the  board  and  which  shall  be  exhibited 
by  the  applicant  to  a  police  officer  when 
requested.  Upon  a  second  conviction  of 
a  violation  of  any  State  law  or  city  ordi- 
nance the  license  may  be  revoked  and  no 
other  license  shall  be  issued  to  the  same 
person  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
revocation,  and  no  person  who  shall  have 
been  refused  a  certificate  shall  be  again 
examined  within  two  months  of  such  re- 
fusal. Failure  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance is  made  a  misdemeanor  and  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  for 
each  offense,  or  in  default  thereof  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The 
ordinance  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
laws  and  legislation,  with  instructions  to 
have  a  public  hearing  thereon. 


Hearing  on  Connecticut  Automobile 
Bills. 

The  committee  on  public  heahh  and 
satety  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  gave 
a  hearing  last  week  on  three  automobile 
bills.  The  first  provides  that  power  vehi- 
cles shall  not  be  run  over  any  country  road 
exctpt  the  main  thoroughfare  of  a  town; 
the  second  that  every  power  vehicle  shall 
be  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  and  the  third  that  no  power 
vehicle  shall  be  run  over  country  roads 
faster  than  8  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Nortli  Woodstock,  advo- 
cated the  bills  and  J.  Raymond  Warren. 
of  Lyme,  spoke  energetically  in  favor  of 
restricting  speed  in  the  country. 

Representative  Mason,  of  Bristol,  de- 
fended automobiling.  He  maintained  that 
if  liorses  arc  afraid  of  automobiles  they 
are  "scairt"  at  tlic  vehicles,  not  the  speed. 
The  machines  will  not  scare  more  when 
going  at  15  miles  an  hour  than  at  8  miles. 
He  contended  that  15  miles  is  a  reasona- 
ble rale.  Plenty  of  farmers'  boys  drive  at 
day  or  night  at  three  minutes  or  under. 

Franklin  T.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  argued 
that  there  is  a  natural  feeling  about  au- 
tomobiles, inasmuch  as  they  are  an  in- 
novation. The  great  majority  of  auto- 
mobilists are  law  abiding.  To  be  sure 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  exceptions 
are  mainly  among  the  young  and  "fresh." 
A  law  generally  condemnatory  of  automo- 
biles would  be  unfair  to  the  general  army 
of  users.  Horses  were  frightened  at  bicy- 
cles and  electric  cars,  but  have  grown  fa- 
miliar with  them.  In  time  they  will  be- 
come familiar  with  automobiles.  To  limit 
ihc  speed  of  automobiles  to  S  miles  an 
hour  on  rural  roads  would  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  pleasure  of  chauffeurs. 
Most  of  these  are  law  abiding. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  a* 
cribed  the  trouble  to  lawbreakers  and  het 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  punisfi 
the  men  and  women  who  keep  the  law. 
Physicians  are  using  power  vehicles  more 
and  more  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
limit  them  to  8  miles  an  hour  when 
they  are  summoned  in  haste  to  the  bedside 
of  sufferers.  ^M 

Dr.   £.  J.  McKnight  said  he  knew  thM^I 
his  machine  was  safer  for  himself  and  the 
public  than  the  safest  horse  in   Hartford. 

M.  J,  Budlong.  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Company,  declared  that  several  thousand 
workmen  in  Connecticut  are  employed  iu 
the  manufacture  of  power  vehicles.  The 
passage  of  the  bills  would  interfere  with 
the  industry.  Mr.  Budlong  introduced 
statistics  to  prove  that  automobiles  can 
be  stopped  in  about  half  or  third  of  tho 
distance  in  which  a  horse  drawn  vehicle^— 
can  be  stopped.  ^H 

A.  E.  Rowland,  of  Fairfield,  introduced^^ 
copies  of  laws  in  other  States.     He  advo- 
cated   registering    and    lettering    automo- 
biles. 

Police  Commissioner  Charles  G.  Hun- 
tington said  that  at  times  it  is  necessao' 
that  the  police  ambulances  go  at  the  rate 
of  12  miles  an  hour. 

Representatives  Warner,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Armstrong,  of  Franklin,  in- 
sisted that  farmers  be  protected  against 
power  vehicles. 

Andrew  l*.  Gates  said  that  the  internal 
between  the  ideas  of  the  men  for  and 
against  the  three  bills  was  short.  There 
is  a  law  which  would  remedy  the  evils  if 
it  were  enforced.  To  it  could  be  added 
lettering   or   numbering   the    automobiles. 


The  Qrim  Automobile  Bill 

I'oUowing  i^  a  digest  of  the  Grim  auto- 
mobile bill  which  has  been   introduced 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate: 

No  automobile  shall  be  operated  upo: 
any  public  highway  of  the  State  until  the 
same  has  been  registered  by  the  owner  in 
a  prothonotary's  ofiice.  and  every  appli- 
cant for  registration  shall  set  forth  m 
writing  his  and  the  owner's  name  and 
residence,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  number  of  the  automobile.  The 
proihonotary  shall  then  issue  a  registra- 
tion certificate  for  which  the  applicant  shall 
pay  $4.  but  which  shall  not  be  valid  until 
it.  as  well  as  the  registration  number,  hi 
been  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  th< 
automobik-,  and  the  registry  shall  be  void 
if  the  aulomobilc  is  operated  upon  a  pub- 
lic highway  when  either  the  certificate  or 
number  is  removed  therefrom. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  operate 
an  automobile  until  he  shall  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  its  operation 
and  construction  before  the  State  Board  of 
Highway  Commissioners,  and  received  a 
license  from  a  treasurer  of  a  city  or 
county. 

The  speed  is  limited  to  8  miles  an  hour 
within,  and  12  miles  an  hour  without,  cities 
and  boroughs.     Every  applicant   for  a  li- 
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nsc  shall  present  to  the  treasurer  a  cer- 
ificaic  from  the  commissioners  that  he  is 
lot   a   person    of   intemperate    habits,   and 
at  he  possesses  snfticient  skill  to  be  cn- 
u&ted  with  the  operation  of  an  automo- 
iic  upon  the  public  highways,  but  before 
license  is  issued  the  applicant  shall  make 
ih  before  a  prDihonotary  that  he  will  not 
crate    an    automobile    at    higher    speed 
an   above  specified.      Before  a   non-resi- 
dent oi  ihc  State  can  receive  a  license  he 
must,    in    addition    to    the    above    requirc- 
I      ments.  file  a  bond  for  $5,000.  with  sureties 
^bo   be  approved  by  a  Court  of  Common 
^^Plcas.     No  license  shall  be  valid  for  more 
than   one  year.      It  shall  be   issued  on   or 
-;aitcr  January  i  and  expire  on  December 
S  following.     The  annual  license  fee  shall 
•he  |io. 

Every  operator  shall  display   in   a   con- 
I      5picuou:t  place,  both  on  the  from  and  back 
of    his    automobile,    his    registry    number, 

Nin  nuitierais  not  less  than  6  inches  square; 
shall  sound  a  gong  or  other  alarm  when 
Epproaching  a  crossing.'  shall  have  no 
right  of  way,  but  shall  stop  his  automobile 
j  when  signaled  by  the  driver  of  any  horse 
or  other  aiiimal.  until  they  shall  have 
passed  in  safety.  Every  operator  shall  ex- 
hibit his  registry  certificate  when  required 
by  a  constable  or  public  officer,  who  shall 
arrest  without  a  warrant  any  violator  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  violator, 
in  addition  to  the  civil  liability,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
for  each  offense;  provided  that  any  person 
convicted  of  violating  either  Si-ctions  t.  5 
or  7,  shall  forfeit  the  automobile  found  in 
his  possession.  Any  officer  arresting  or 
any  person  giving  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  any  violator,  shall  re- 
ceive $50  of  the  fine.  The  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  race  course  or  private  road 
nfir  to  autumobites  which  manufacturers 
mav   have  in  stock. 


mobilists  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  As- 
sembly. He  declared  :  'The  Cross  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  is  the  only  thing  now 
in  the  way  'if  decent,  uniform  automobile 
legislation  for  the  entire  State.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  appears  to  be  the  last 
ditch  of  our  opponents." 


5covcl  Bill  Amended  in  Senate. 

The  atilomobile  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  New  Jersey  House  by  a  vote  of  .39  to 
2  has  been  held  tip  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Cross,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
municipal  curporations.  before  which  the 
hill  has  been  pending.  Last  Thursday 
Senator  Cross  reported  the  hill  with  an 
amendment  which  reduces  the  speed  from 
20  to  15  miles  per  hour,  i.  e..  from  r  mile 
in  three  to  I  mile  in  four  minutes  in  the 
open  coun  t  ry.  A  heari  np  on  I  he  mat  ler 
was  scheduled  for  March  16,  when  Win- 
throp  E.  Scarrilt,  president  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  New  Jersey,  said,  in  a  com- 
munication, dated  March  13,  to  automobil- 
ists  urging  them  to  work  against  the 
amendment,  the  matter  will  be  decided. 
Mr  Scarrilt  also  pointed  out  that  Senator 
Cross'  amendment  was  not  supported  by 
his  coUeagiie-i  on  the  committee,  and  cred- 
ited to  the  prompness  anri  energy  of  auto- 


Higginson's  Substitute  Bill. 

The  postponed  hearing  on  bills  regulat- 
ing by  law  the  speed  of  the  auios  in  Mas- 
sachusetts came  befoire  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Ccmimittee  on  March  i6.  There 
was  much  lauKhtcr  at  the  expense  of  the 
puto  and  much  needless  talk  by  the  cham- 
pions of  the  bill,  which  at  last  resulted  in 
what  is 'known  as  the  "Higginson  Substi- 
tute Bill."  This  bill  leaves  on  the  statute 
books  the  restrictions  now  existing  and 
adds  some  others.  It  is  not  a  compromise 
and  none  seems  to  have  been  offered  so 
far.  The  new  bill  is  very  much  oppose<i' 
by  the  automobile  owners,  and  every  means 
will  be  taken  to  secure  a  bill  more  favor- 
able to  their   interests. 


Manchester,  Mass.,  has  appropriated 
$500  to  pay  for  an  extra  day  policeman  to 
enforce  an  automobile  speed  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  town  on  March  10. 

The  superintendent  of  police  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  has  issued  an  order  requiring 
the  police  to  arrest  all  violators  of  the  au- 
tfimobile  speed  ordinance  recently  passed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Parks  of  New 
York  have  adnptcd  an  ordinance  which 
prohibits  instruction  in  operating  automo- 
biles being  given  in  the  parks  and  park- 
ways. 

Harry  M,  Wells,  superintendent  of  the 
Prescott  automibile  factory,  Passiiic,  N. 
J.,  was  held  under  $300  bail  on  March  11 
on  the  charge  of  having  taken  and  dis- 
posed of  some  anodes  belonging  to  the 
company. 

C.  N.  Goodwin  has  issued  an  opinion  for 
the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  in  which 
he  holds  that  the  automobile  numbering 
ordinance  is  unconstitutional.  The  power 
to  require  private  vehicles  to  be  numbered 
is  declared  never  to  have  been  delegated 
to  the  city  council. 

On  March  g  a  judgment  for  $41,023  was 
entered  against  the  Pioneer  Power  Com- 
pany of  London,  in  favor  of  Waller  H. 
Knight,  New  York,  on  an  assigned  claim 
of  Joseph  H.  Hoadley  for  the  amount  due 
on  electric  vehicles  and  steam  auto  trucks. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of 
New  Jersey  has  sustained  the  action  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  dismissing  the  two 
suits  instituted  by  Richard  Siegman.  of 
New  York,  against  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Company  and  its  directors,  and  in  which 
it  was  sought  to  compel  the  directors  to 
pay  back  into  the  treasury  of  the  corpora- 
tion certain  dividends  alleged  to  have  been 
illegally  declared  in  1899  and  1900. 

At  a  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Pueblo  (Col.")  Automobile  Club,  called  to 
consider  the   West  automobile   law   (Sen- 


ate Bill  No.  197),  it  was  resolved  "thai 
we  condemn  said  bill  as  unfair  and  un- 
American  because  it  is  entirely  class  legis- 
lation and  unfair  to  our  citizens  who  are 
progressive.  If  the  restrictions  include 
horses  as  well  as  automobiles  wc  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  the  law  is  unfair  on 
the  face  of  it  and  should  never  be  passed. 
Said  bill  is  a  blow  to  civilization." 

In  a  protest  of  Hammel,  Riglander  & 
Co.  in  regard  to  an  importation  of  ground 
glass  lenses  which  had  been  assessed  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  under  paragraph  109,  but 
which  the  protestants  claimed  were  prop- 
erly dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  as  "projecting  lenses"  under  para- 
graph III,  was  overruled  on  March  8  by 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
(jcneral  Appraisers,  New  York.  The  de- 
cision applies  to  lenses  used  for  automo- 
bile lanterns. 


Charles  E.  Miller.  New  York,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  just  received  from 
Brampton  Brothers  a  shipment  of  chains 
to  fit  Panhard  cars. 

J.  M.  Bridges.  1805  Wallace  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, writes  that  he  and  R.  S.  Craw- 
ford. Hagerstown.  Md.,  arc  looking  for  a 
site,  preferably  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
for  an  automobile  factory. 

Leopold  E.  Wagcncr  is  promoting  a 
line  of  auto  'buses  between  Binghamion, 
N.  Y.,  and  Wa^ener  Park.  The  vehicles 
are  being  made  by  the  Davenport  Manu- 
facturing  Company.   Minreapniis,    Minn. 

An  automobile  and  parts  manufacturer 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  proposition  to 
the  Palmer  (Mass.)  Business  and  Social 
Club  to  locate  there,  provided  they  in- 
vest a  small  amount  of  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Brockton 
Automobile  Club  have  been  elected  for 
I  he  coming  year:  Dr,  F.  E.  Constan> 
president;  W.  E.  Trufant,  vice  president; 
H.  P.  Horton,  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Mar- 
ble, secretary- 
Nelson  P.  Baker  writes  that  he  has 
made  connections  as  manager  with  the 
Morlock  .'\utomobile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  has  purchased  the  entire 
plant  of  the  Spaulding  Automobile  and 
Motor  Company.  RufTalo,   N.  Y. 

At  a  recent  conference  between  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  President  Mahon,  of  the 
Street  Railway  Employees  of  America, 
and  Chairman  Dilsworth,  of  the  National 
Board  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  the 
idea  of  forming  a  stock  company  to  op- 
erate automobiles  during  railway  strikes 
was  discussed,  and  if  the  plan  is  carried 
out   it   is   said   thirty    automobiles   will   be 
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sent  to  VVaterbury.  Conn.,  to  he  operated 
by  strikers  for  passenger  service. 

The  Central  Automobile  Station,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  opened  for  business. 

Guy  W.  Buxton  was  recently  appointed 
auditor  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  March  15  had  a 
run  to  Staten   Island. 

The  Searchniont  Company  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  150  houses  at  Trainer, 
Pa.,  for  its  employees. 

Springlield  Automobile  Headquarters, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  have  secured  the  agen- 
cy for  the  Steven s-Duryea  automobile. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  asking  for 
bids  for  asphalting  certain  streets,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $800,000  having  been  made 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  show  of  the 
New  England  Automobile  Association, 
Boston,  cost  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  more 
than  the  receipts. 

A.  W.  Van  Alstyne  is  erecting  an  auto- 
mobile station  on  Carlton  street,  Roclics- 
ter  N.  Y.  It  will  be  .of  brick,  two  stories 
high  and  40x100  feet. 

Sterling  Elliott,  former  president  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  is  re- 
ported to  have  invented  a  turntable  for 
use  in  auto  bams  and  garages. 

Leonard  .\nderson.  formerly  of  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  who  died  rirccnlly  at  Marion. 
Ind.,  wa<i  a  pioneer  automobile  maker.  It 
is  said  he  built  a  steam  carriage  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  American  Touring  Car  Company 
has  opened  a  new  storage  and  repair  shop 
at  6a  West  Forty-third  street.  New  York. 
The  company  is  the  local  agent  for  the 
Jones-Corbin  car. 

The  Ray  .Automatic  Machine  Company 
will  remove  from  Cleveland  to  Berea, 
Ohio,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
completed.  The  company  will  manufac- 
ture automobile  fenders. 

It  is  said  that  the  Automobile  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  is  being  organized  by 
Charles  Carson,  New  York,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  leased  Elkwood  Park. 
Long  Hr.mch.  for  automobile  headcjuar- 
ters  and  racing. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  the  Locomobile  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain  have  offered  their 
headquarters  in  London  as  storage  place 
for  the  American  vehicles  to  compete  in 
the  coming  Gordon  Bennett  contest. 

We  are  informed  that  a  thief  recently 
broke  into  the  garage  of  the  Sidney  B. 
Bowman  Automobile  Company.  52  West 
Forty-third  street,  New  York,  and  stole  a 
Thomas  tonneau.  The  police  were  in- 
formed and  detectives  put  on  the  case,  who 
apprehended  the  culprit  with  the  machine 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Automatic  Lubricator  Company, 
Chicago,  have  issued  a  catalogue  in  which 
arc  described  some  new  features  for  190J. 
One  is  a  cheaper  "Multiplex,"  which  has 


an  inexpensive  reservoir  in  the  body  or 
under  the  bonnet  of  an  automobile  with 
the  sight  feeds  alone  arranged  on  the 
dashboard. 

The  price  of  the  Stevens-Duryca  auto- 
mobile has  htcn  advanced  from  $1,200  to 
$1,300,  which  includes  top  and  complete 
equipment. 

The  Eastern  branch  of  the  Badger  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company  was  opened  at  n 
Warren  street.  New  York,  on  March  15. 
It  is  in  charge  of  L.  J.   Keck. 

The  Berkshire  Automobile  Club.  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  took  possession  of  their  new 
club  rooms  this  week.  The  rooms  arc  fin- 
ished in  red  and  gold,  the  club  colors. 

The  Chicago  Automobile  Club  will  or- 
ganize a  run  to  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  the 
coming  season.  The  machines  will  start 
on  June  25.  and  the  return  will  begin 
July  7. 

Wc  arc  informed  by  C  G.  Fisher  that 
while  the  show  of  the  Indi;^napolis  asso- 
ciated dealers  has  been  called  off  the 
Fisher  Automobile  Company  will  hold  a 
show  in  their  new  building  .April  6  to  11. 

Ur.  F.  P.  Hoover,  secretary  of  the  Flor- 
ida Automol)ile  Association,  Jacksonville. 
is  organizing  a  good  roads  meeting,  which 
will  be  addressed  on  March  26.  The  races 
which  were  scheduled  to  be  given  on  March 
26.  27  and  28.  and  for  which  $2,000  in 
prizes  will  be  offered,  it  has  been  reported 
will  not  be  held,  but  this  has  been  denied. 

F.  G.  Hal!,  a  member  of  the  Bcrksliirc 
Automobile  Club.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  spending  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Ja- 
maica, and  has  just  received  a  steamer  he 
ordered  at  the  Auto  Show  in  New  York. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  automobile  to 
go  to  Jamaica.  Mr.  Hall  will  return  about 
.■\pril  I.  He  will  not  bring  the  machine 
with  him  as  he  says  he  has  several  custom- 
ers for  it. 

The  New  York  Motor  Cycle  Club  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  other  mo- 
tor cycle  clubs  and  unattached  riders  as 
to  the  desirability  of  effecting  a  national 
organization.  The  idea  is  to  issue  a  call 
for  a  convention  of  motor  cyclists  at  some 
cenlr.il  point  during  the  early  summer, 
and  there  bring  the  organization  into 
being.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  E.  L.  Ferguson,  Dr.  F.  A.  Roy  and  R. 
G.  Belts. 

The  following  committees  of  the  Syra- 
cuse (N.  Y.)  .Automobile  Club  have  been 
appointed:  Membership,  F.  H,  Elliott. 
J.  M.  Keese  and  E.  Zahm:  Runs  and 
Tours,  C.  A.  Benjamin.  H.  W.  Smith  and 
W.  L.  Brown;  Laws  and  Ordinances. 
Henry  Walters,  G.  K.  Betts  and  A.  T. 
Brown;  Roads,  G.  S.  Larabec,  L.  C. 
Smith  and  H.  H.  Franklin.  The  following 
new  members  were  elected  at  the  last 
meeting:  C.  A.  Lcc,  John  Maxwell,  M. 
C.  Blackman,  S.  C.  Tallman  and  O.  N. 
Hine.  H.  W.  Smith,  W.  L.  Brown  and 
F.  H.  Elliott  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  forming  a  State  association. 


The   Commercial    Vehicle   Trials 
the  A.  C.  A. 

The  Automobile  Gub  of  America  will 
hold  on  May  20  and  21  a  contest  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  which  will  be  open  to  all 
types  of  self  propelled  vehicles  used  for 
commercial  purposes,  made  in  the  United 
Stales  or  abroad.  There  shall  be  an  ob- 
server on  every  vehicle. 

The  contest  shall  cover  two  davs.  On 
the  first  day  vehicles  in  all  classes  shall 
cover  the  route  without  stops,  except  those 
that  are  involuntary.  On  the  second  day 
they  shall  cover  the  route,  making  various 
specified  stops,  according  to  their  classes. 

The  route  shall  be  20  miles  long,  con- 
sisting of  a  run  from  the  clubhouse  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  street  to 
the  Battery  at  the  foot  of  Broadway;  from 
the  Battery  uptown  and  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city  and  back  to  the  club- 
house. Vehicles  in  all  classes  to  go  twice 
over  this  route  (40  miles)  on  each  day  of 
the  contest.  a 

Each    contestant    shall    furnish    his   own*' 
dead  load  consisting  of  whatever  material 
he    may    see   fit   to   carry,    which    shall    be 
weighed  and  checked  by  the  contest  com- 
mittee, k 

The  committee  will  provide  at  the  start- 
ing station  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  in 
convenient  form,  to  be  available  to  supply 
any  deficiencies  in  contestants'  loads. 

Contestants  will  be  required  to  report  to 
the  committees'  representatives  at  the 
weighing  station  on  the  day  before  the  con- 
test witli  their  vehicles  empty,  so  that  they 
may  be  weighed  in  that  condition,  and  again 
(with  their  dead  load  on  board)  on  the 
morning  of  each  day  of  the  contest  to  be 
wciglied  and  checked  by  the  committee. 

The  amount  of  ga.soline,  electricity,  coal, 
etc,  consumed  (which  shall  be  furnished 
by  contesiantb)  will  be  measured  and  the 
cost  of  operation  per  ton  «ule  ascertained. 


ELECTRIC   VEHICLE:S. 

There  ^hall  be  a  class  for  electric  v 
hides.  AH  electric  vehicles  shall  be  re- 
quired to  go  twice  over  the  20  mile  rotitp 
on  each  day.  They  shall  be  allowed  one 
stop  not  exceeding  three  hours  for  re- 
charging batteries,  the  time  of  such  stop 
and  the  amount  of  current  taken  to  be  re- 
corded against  the  vehicle. 

Ampere  metre  and  volt  metre  readings 
will  be  taken  each  day  before  and  after 
the  run  and  before  and  after  all  inter- 
mediate rechargings. 

Electric  vehicles  shall  be  subdivided  into 
four  classes  as  follows: 

1st   Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  7' 
pound?.     (To  make  too  specified  stops 
second  day's  nm.) 

2d  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  2,000 
pounds.  (To  make  100  specified  stops  00 
second  day's  ran.)  I 

3d  Class— To  carry  a  dead  load  of  .1.500 
pounds.     To  make  20  specified   stops  on 
second  day's  run.) 
41b  Cla^S:— To  carry  a.  dead  load  of  10.000 
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puutKlik     (To   make   io   spvciticd   stops  on 
sccoad  day*s  nm.) 

Each  vehicle  must  carry  a.  dead  load  of 
ai  least  ;5  per  cent,  of  its  own  wciRht  in 
addition  to  the  driver  and  observer. 

STKAM    VEHICLES. 

There  shall  be  a  class  for  steam  vehicles. 
All  vehicles  in  this  class  will  be  required  to 
go  twice  over  the  20  mile  route  on  each 
day.  and  will  be  allowed  thirty  mmiitcs 
slop  for  water. 

Steam  vehicles  shall  be  subdivided  into 
the  following  classes: 

i.-t  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  750 
pounds.  (To  make  100  specified  stops  on 
second  day's  run.) 

2d  Class — to  carry  a  dead  load  of  2,000 
putmds.  (To  make  loo  specified  stops  on 
second  day's  run.) 

.}d  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  3.500 
\Kmndsi.  (To  make  20  specified  slops  on 
second  days  run.) 

4tli  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  10.000 
pounds.  (To  make  10  specified  slops  on 
secund  day's  run.) 

Each  vehicle  must  carry  a  dead  load  of  at 
ka^^t  75  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  in  ad- 
<liuon  to  the  driver  and  observer. 

GASOLINE    VEHICLES. 

There  shall  be  a  class  for  gasoline  vehi- 
des.    All  vehicles  in  this  class  shall  be  re- 
hired to  go  twice  over  the  20  mile  route. 
Gasoline  vehicles  shall  be  subdivided  into 
the  following  classes: 

1st  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  750 
pOttiuU.  (To  make  too  specified  stops  on 
w-wid  day's  run.) 

■id  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  2,000 
pounds.  (To  make  100  specified  stops  on 
Sfcoftd  days  run.) 

J(J  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  3,500 
pounds.  (To  make  JO  specified  stops  on 
Kcond  day's  run.) 

4th  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of  10,000 
pounds.  (To  make  10  specified  stops  on 
iccond  day's  run.) 

Each  vehicle  must  carry  a  dead  load  of 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  in 
iddilion  to  the  driver  and  observer. 

AWARDS. 

Medals  will  be  awarded,  based  on  econ- 
omy in  cost  of  operation  and  time  con- 
sumed in  covering  the  cost  within  the  Icsal 
limit  of  8  miles  per  hour,  as  follows: 

750  Pound  Class — A  Rold  medal  to  the 
vehicle  making  the  best  performance.  A 
lilver  medal  to  the  vehicle  makinR  the  sec- 
ond best  performance.  A  bronze  medal  to 
tbc  vehicle  making  the  third  best  pcr- 
iorraance. 
2X100  Pound  Class— A  gold  medal  to  the 
vehicle  making  the  best  performance.  A 
*'lver  medul  Io  the  vehicle  making  the  sec- 
ond best  performance.  A  bronze  medal 
tf>  the  vehicle  making  the  third  best  per- 
iomiance. 

3.500  Pound  Class — A  gold  medal  to 
'^'t  vehicle  making  the  best  ocrl'ormance. 
A  nlver  medal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
*«conil  best  performance.  A  bronze  medal 
'  the  vehicle  making  the  third  best  per- 
Irmance. 


10,000  Pound  Class— A  gold  medal  to 
Uie  vehicle  making  the  best  performance. 
A  silver  medal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
second  best  performance.  A  bronze  medal 
to  the  vehicle  making  the  third  best  per- 
formance. 

Certificates  will  also  be  awarded,  slating 
tlic  performance  of  the  vehicle. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  contest  will 
be  issued  later. 


A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 


The  club  is  considering  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  employment 
bureau  for  chauffeurs.  Among  them,  it  is 
said,  will  probably  be  the  licensing  of  gar- 
ages on  the  condition  that  licensed  garages 
only  will  be  patronized  by  club  members, 
and  that  uo  commissions  for  supplies,  re- 
pairs, etc,  will  be  paid  to  or  demanded  by 
chauffeurs  by  garage  keepers. 

The  system  of  individual  lockers  is  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  box  substituted. 
An  excise  license  has  been  applied  for. 

The  topic  for  discussion  last  night  was 
"Reasonable  Legislation  and  How  lo  Se- 
cure It?" 


Calendar  of   Automobile  Dates  and 
Events. 

March  16 — 21. — Boston  Show,  Symphony 
Hall. 

March  23 — 28. — Washmgton  Show,  Light 
Infantry  Armory. 

March  21 — 28. — London  Show  at  Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

May  :o. — Motor  Cycle  Century  Run. 

May  20 — 2t. — Commercial  Vehicle  Contest 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America. 

May  24 — 26. — Paris-Madrid  race. 

July  9. — Gordon  Bennett  cup  race. 


Cramp   Bearing   HetaU  Manj^anese 
and   Aluminum    Bronze. 

William  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  well  known  ship  building  firm, 
write  us  that  for  some  time  past  they  have 
given  careful  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  use  of 
bronzes  and  bearing  metals,  and  in  co- 
operation with  several  of  the  leading 
American  manufacturers  have  experiment- 
ed in  the  use  of  bronzes  requiring  great 
strength  and  in  bearing  metals. 

They  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  adapt- 
ing to  automobile  work  their  Parsons' 
white  brass,  which  has  been  a  standard 
bearing  metal  fnr  many  years  in  the  ma- 
rine and  land  engine  business  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Cramp  Company  also  manufacture 
for  the  automobile  trade  gear  wheels, 
brackets,  wheel  hubs  and  sprocket  wheels 
of  Parsons*  manganese  bronze.  This  metal 
is  used  quite  extensively  to  take  the  place 
of  steel  castings. 

Steel  foundries  as  a  rule  do  not  care 
particularly  for  small  work,  and  as  auto- 


mobile parts  made  of  cast  steel  are  always 
small,  aiitomobile  manufacturers  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  getting  these  cast- 
ings made  properly  and  promptly.  As  an 
advantage  of  the  manganese  bronze,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  it  is  much,  more  easily 
machined  and  that  less  lime  is  required  in 
chipping  off  fins  and  knobs  from  the  cast- 
ing. The  bronze  castings  always  come  true 
to  the  pattern  and  consequently  need  not 
be  straightened.  A  further  product  of  the 
company  in  this  line  are  aluminum  bronze 
castings  for  engine  frames  and  casings. 


New  IncorporatiooA. 

The  Automatic  Lubricator  Company, 
1137  Caxton  Building,  Chicago,  formerly 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  reincorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  Vidcx  Automobile  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  succeed  the  Marlboro  Auto- 
mobile Company.  Marlboro  Junction, 
Mass..  with  a  capital  of  $i.coo,ooo.  O.  P. 
Walker  is  president. 

The  Hansen  Car  Company.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  to  make  automobile  bodies,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorporat- 
ors are  G.  A.  Gasion.  R.  Hansen.  M.  L. 
Thomsen,  F.  H.  Gould  and  C.  K.  Fauver. 

The  National  Oil  Burner  and  Equip- 
ment Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri.  Capital.  $300,000.  Offi- 
cers. J.  Gerald  Branch,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  John  A.  Mickle.  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Rcid  D.  Ellis,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Merchants'  Auto-Transfer  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota,  to  trans- 
fer freight  in  Chicago.  The  ofticcrs  are: 
President.  Josiah  Cratty:  vice  president, 
Charles  L.  Lindquist;  secretary.  W-  S. 
Williams,  and  treasurer.  Parker  H.  Ser- 
comb. 


Motor  Cycling  Clubs. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  advance  in  popu- 
larity of  motor  cycles  in  England  i^  the  for- 
mation of  clubs.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  the  Motor  Cycling  Club  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  but  at  that  time  riders  of 
motor  bicycles  were  too  few  in  the  prov- 
inces to  enroll  themselves  into  societies. 
With  the  increase  in  their  numbers  the  idea 
of  local  clubs  naturally  liecomes  attractive. 
Brighton  has  just  inaugurated  one  with 
fourteen  memlwrs.  Birmingham  is  follow- 
ing suit  with  the  promise  of  support  from 
thirty-five  riders,  and  in  other  parts  steps 
are  being  taken  to  found  motor  cycling  as- 
sociations. Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
of  a  club  is  that  if  a  member's  machine  de- 
velops troubles  during  a  run  the  united 
knowledge  and  aid  of  the  party  of  riders  is 
at  his  service  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 

The  New  York  Motor  Cycling  Club  of- 
fers a  gold  medal  to  the  member  who  cov- 
ers the  greatest  distance  in  the  course  of 
the  year  and  is  also  organizing  a  number 
of  rims. — Daily  Telegraph,  February  23. 
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United  States  Patents. 

7^1.807.  Power  Transmitting  Device. — 
Thomas  B.  JefFery  and  Robert  Syiuontis, 
Jr.,  of  Kenosha.  Wis.  March  3.  1903. 
Filed  March  24,  1901. 

This  h  a  sun  and  planet  iransmission 
gear,  gi«'ing  two  forward  speeds  and  one 
reverse,  it  comprises  two  sets  of  plane- 
tary gears  two  friction  clutches  of  the  ex- 
panding ring  type  and  one  hand  friction 
chitch.  The  gear  is  mounted  on  the  dif- 
ferential shaft  and  drives  the  differential 
drum  through  a  sleeve  connection.  The 
expanding  ring  clutch  is  of  particular  in- 
terest. 

The  structure  of  the  clutches  is  calcu- 
lated to  cause  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
parts  which  are  free  to  move  centrifngalty 
as  the  shaft  revolves  to  operate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  shoe  spreading  movemcni  of 
such  parts  and  to  oppose  even  any  ten- 
dency of  Ihc  shoe  itself  to  hecome  spread 


No.  7^1,807. 

\iy  centrifugal  force  as  it  revolves.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  toggles  are  ar- 
ranged diverging  outwardly  from  a  line 
connecting  the  ends  seated  in  the  divided 
ring  which  forms  the  shoe,  so  that  (heir 
own  centrifugal  force  tends  to  draM*  tlicir 
remote  ends  inward  instead  of  forcing 
outward,  which  would  spread  the  shoe. 
For  like  reason  the  yoke  in  which  the  tog- 
gles are  pivoted  and  which  serves  as  the 
means  for  operating  the  toggles  to  spread 
the  shoe  is  made  with  its  principal  weight 
at  the  side  of  the  shaft  toward  the  toggles. 
so  that  its  own  centrifugal  force  in  revoUi- 
tion  tends  in  the  direction  to  withdraw  the 
toggles  and  not  to  spread  the  shoe. 

721,850,  Automobile  Steering  Mechan- 
ism.— Herbert  H.  Buffum.  of  Abington, 
Mass.  March  3,  1903.  Filed  January  23, 
igo3. 

The  steering  post  is  mounted  in  a 
sleeve  which  is  pivoted  at  its  lower  end 
to  a  bracket  depending  from  the  floor 
beam  of  the  vehicle.  The  post  carries  at 
its  lower  end  a  bevel  gear  meshing  with 
another  bevel  gear  of  smaller  diameter  on 


No.  721,859. 


a  shaft  mounted  in  bearings  depending 
from  the  vehicle  frame  and  rigidly  held 
against  endwise  motion  by  thrust  collars. 
This  shaft  connects  to  a  screw  working  in 
a  threaded  sleeve  attached  to  the  steering 
knuckle,  by  means  ot  a  jointed  shaft. 

The  pivoting  of  the  sleeve  in  which  the 
steering  post  is  mounted  makes  it  possible 
to  swing  the  lalter  out  of  the  way  when 
entering  the  vehicle. 

In  its  operative  position  the  steering 
pillar  is  rearwardly  inclined,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  convenient  position  for  operation  by 
the  steersman  sitting  in  the  vehicle  seat. 
The  bearing  of  the  pillar  is  then  locked 
by  a  fool  catch  and  the  bevel  gears  are 
thrown  into  mesh,  so  that  the  rotary 
movement  of  the  pillar  is  transmitted 
through  the  gears  to  the  shafts.  Such  ro- 
tation causes  the  threaded  sleeve  to  travel 
on  the  screw  shaft  and  imparts  the  steer- 
ing movement  10  the  ground  wheels. 

721,705.  X'chicle.— Chas.  W.  Hunt,  of 
West  New  Brighton.  New  York.  March  3, 
1903.     Filed  October  31,  iyo2. 

In  a  former  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Hunt 
is  described  a  vehicle  having  three  trucks 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  facility  in 
handling  the  vehicle  around  corners.  In 
the  application  of  the  improvements  to  mo- 
tor vehicles  the  source  of  power  is  mounted 
upon  the  forward  steering  truck,  while  in- 
dependent motors  are  applied  to  the  carry- 
ing trucks.  Such  an  arrangement  is  feasi- 
ble, especially  when  elec- 
iricity  is  employed  as  the     c  ^ 

motive  power.  When  a 
steam  or  internal  com- 
bustion engine  is  em- 
ployed as  the  source  of 
power,  it  may  be  less  de- 
sirable to  mount  separate 
motors  upon  the  carrj'- 
ing  trucks. 

The  present  invention 
has  for  its  object  to 
provide  driving  mechan- 
ism for  vehicles  of  the 
character  referred  to  hy 
which  power  can  be 
conveniently  transmitted  ^ 
from  the  source  of  pow- 
er on  the  steering  truck 
to  the  carrying  trucks, 
the  improved  mechanism 
being  so  constructed  and 
arranged  as  to  permit  it 
to  adapt  itself  lo  the 
relative  movements  of 
several  parts  of  vehicle. 


1  he  middle  and  rear  axle  are  connected 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oscilla- 
tion of  one  axle  in  a  horizontal  plane  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  oscillation  of  the 
other  of  the  two  axles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, whereby  the  wheels  of  the  rear  trudc 
follow  ihe  wheels  of  the  preceding  truck 
when  the  vehicle  is  turning.  The  inde- 
pendent forward  body  is  supported  upon  a 
steering  truck,  and  upcm  a  rigid  frame  or 
reach,  which  connects  the  steering  truck 
with  the  adjacent  carrying  truck.  The  for- 
ward axle  may  be  swiveled  with  respect  10 
the  rigid  frame,  or  it  may  be  rigid,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  drawings. 

The  motor  is  mounted  upon  the  forward 
l>ody  and  is  operatively  connected  with  the 
driving    or    carrying    whcth.     In    suitable 
iK-arings  on  the  steering  truck  is  supported 
a   transmission   shaft,  provided   with  joints 
to    accommodate    relative    vertical    move- 
ments.    This    section   of   the   transmission 
shaft   terminates    in    the   vertical    plane   o^ 
the   middle   axle   in   a   universal    joint,   I)] 
which  it  is  connected  with  a  second  sccti' 
of    the    transmission    shaft,    which    likewi* 
terminates  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  rea 
axle   in   a   universal   joint,   by   which   it  i^ 
connected  with  a  third  section  of  the  tran* 
mitting    shaft.      The    location  of  the    twri 
joints    is    such    that    the    distance    l>ctwc 
them  is  not   materially  changed  during  th 
tnovemcnt  of  the  vehicle. 

The  sectional  *haft  gears  by  worm  gear 
ing    with    transverse   shafts,    provided    withj 
compensating    gears  and    geared   by    spu 
gears  to  the  driving   road   wheels. 
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Engine  Control    of   Gasoline    Busi- 
ness Vehicles. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  successful  motor  wagon  for 
commercial  purposes  is  such  simplicity  of 
operation  that  common  labor  can  be  em- 
ployed to  run  it.  the  same  grade  of  labor 
as  is  employed  for  driving  horse  trucks 
and  delivery  wagons.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  the  system  of  operating 
levers  and  pedals  of  gasoline  business 
wagons  will  differ  considerably  from  that 
now  becoming  standard  for  high  powered 
touring  cars,  which  is  rather  complex  and, 
on  the  whole,  is  better  suited  for  country 
work  than  for  use  in  the  city.  It  is  evident 
that  it  would  take  an  ordinary  horse 
driver  some  time  to  acquire  the  proper 
and  timely  use  of  three  pedals  (clutch, 
brake  and  accelerator),  two  hand  levers 
(change  gear  and  hub  brake)  and  three 
small  handles  or  similar  deviccs(  throttle, 
ignition  timer  and  spark  switch).  The 
engine  control,  for  one  thing,  ouglit  to  be 
simplified,  but  which  of  the  difTerent  con- 
trolling devices  can  most  advantageously 
be  dispensed  with  is  a  question  that  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  study. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  speaker  at  the 
recent  A.  C.  A.  discussion  that  a  con- 
stant speed  motor  would  be  found  the 
most  practical,  with  speed  control  entirely 
by  change  gear.  This  docs  not  harmonize 
with  our  view  of  the  matter.  The  flexible 
motor  is  of  far  greater  advantage  on  a 
business  vehicle  operating  in  crowded  city 
streets    than    on   a  touring  car.     With   a 


constant  speed  motor  a  three  or  four 
speed  gear  would  be  required  and  the 
gear  would  have  to  be  changed  frequently, 
because  of  constantly  varying  traffic  con- 
ditions. The  frequent  change  of  gear 
itself  tends  to  rapid  wear  of  the  gear  and 
has  a  tiring  effect  on  the  driver.  Besides, 
the  engine  running  constantly  at  its  maxi- 
mum speed  would  result  in  unnecessary 
wear  and  in  high  fuel  consumption  (ex- 
cept, possibly,  if  hit  and  miss  governing 
was  employed,  which  is  objectionable, 
however,  on  other  grounds).  The  vehicle 
with  effective  engine  control  would  be 
much  more  easily  managed  than  the  vehi- 
cle with  a  constant  speed  engine,  and  this  is 
an  inestimable  advantage  when  driving  in 
a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Taking  it  altogether,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  throttle  control  is  the  proper  method 
for  a  gasoline  business  vehicle.  The  ig- 
nition could  be  timed  automatically  and 
the  engine  speed  be  limited  automatically 
by  a  separate  throttle. 

The  operating  devices  of  a  vehicle  with 
a  motor  so  controlled  might  be  reduced 
to  the  following:  One  pedal  for  operating 
both  the  clutch  and  the  brake;  two  hand 
levers  for  the  change  gear  and  emergency 
brake  respectively,  and  a  throttle  valve 
handle  combined  with  either  the  steering 
hand  wheel  or  the  change  gear  lever.  The 
emergency  brake  lever,  though  practically 
never  used,  should  nevertheless  be  pro- 
vided. 


Needs  of  a  Les:al  Definition   of 
Horse  Power, 

A  bill  now  pending  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  provides  that  all  oper- 
ators of  automobiles  over  10  horse  power 
must  pass  an  examination  and  take  out  a 
driver's  license.  If  this  bill  should  become 
a  law  it  may  be  expected  that  vehicles  now 
rated  at  12  horse  power,  or  even  15,  would 
have  their  rating  reduced,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  limits  requiring  no  licensed 
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chauffeur.  To  base  the  enforcement  of  tlie 
law  on  the  roanufaciurcr's  rating  would 
undoubtedly  prove  unsatisfactory,  hence 
provision  would  have  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  law  whereby  the  power  of  the  motors 
could  be  determined  from  some  definite 
standard.  The  actual  power  of  a  gasoline 
engine  is  a  variable  quantity,  varying  with 
atmospheric  conditions,  with  the  character 
of  the  fuel  and  lubricant  used  and  with  the 
state  of  wear  and  adjustment  of  the  work- 
ing parts,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
it  is  never  twice  alike.  Besides,  the  term 
horse  power  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  power  actually  available  at  the  motor 
shaft  and  sometimes  to  denote  the  power 
developed  in  the  cylinder  as  shown  by  an 
indicator.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  rating  of  motors 
with  the  same  cylinder  dimensions  varies 
so  much  with  different  manufacturers. 

To  effectively  apply  a  legislative  measure 
diflfcrcntiating  between  vehicles  above  and 
below  a  certain  motor  power  formulaes 
would  have  to  be  adopted  for  relating  the 
power  and  cylinder  dimensions  in  a  re- 
ciprocating motor  and  power  and  armature 
dimensions  in  an  electric  motor.  For  an 
explosive  motor  the  simple  rule,  according 
to  which  the  horse  power  per  c>linder  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  bore  in  inches 
divided  by  four,  would  be  very  serviceable. 
and  for  steam  engines  a  similar  rule  could 
be  devised,  although  it  would  perhaps  be 
slightly  more  complicated. 

The  regulations  in  force  in  France, 
where  each  manufacturer  must  file  with  a 
Government  department  full  details  of  all 
types  of  vehicles  he  manufactures,  could 
not  well  be  adopted  here,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  automobile  traffic  is  here  regu- 
lated by  the  States,  and  that  in  consequence 
any  such  measure  would  involve  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  trouble  for  the  manufac- 
turers. The  idea  of  differentiating  be- 
tween the  small  cars  and  heavy  and  high 
powered  ones  seems  to  be  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  is,  we  understand,  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America.  The  French  law  makes  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  slow  and  fast  cars, 
fixing  the  limit  between  the  two  classes  at 
a  speed  capacity  of  30  kilometres  per  hour. 
This  speed  constitutes  the  speed  limit  al- 
lowed in  the  country,  so  that  the  class  of 
fast  cars  comprises  all  those  capable  of  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit.  The  manufacturer 
is  held  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  speed 
capacity  of  the  car.  This  would  also  prove 
impractical   in   this  country,  owing  to   our 


decentralized  method  of  government,  and 
the  only  practical  plan  of  dividing  automo- 
biles into  a  low  and  high  powered  class 
would  be  by  actual  measurements  of  the 
motor,  as  indicated   above. 


The  Business    Vehicle  to  the    Fore. 

The  coming  competition  for  motor  vehi- 
cles for  commercial  purposes  will  once 
more  direct  public  attention  to  the  possi- 
hilitie.-i  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  commericial 
work.  Even  in  trade  circles  the  vastness  of 
this  field  is  little  appreciated.  Figures  rela- 
tive to  the  vehicle  industry  were  published 
in  our  correspondence  columns  some  time 
ago,  tending  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater 
amount  of  business  was  done  in  pleasure 
vehicles,  particularly  runabout  buggies,  and 
it  was  argued  from  this  that  in  the  motor 
vehicle  line  also  the  pleasure  car  was  des- 
tined to  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of 
business.  There  is  one  difference  between 
horse  vehicles  and  automobiles,  however, 
which  makes  this  direct  conclusion  illu- 
sive, namely,  that  the  automobile  is  horse 
and  vehicle  at  the  same  time.  If  a  census 
were  taken  of  horses  and  the  proportion 
determined  of  those  kept  solely  for  pleas- 
ure driving  to  those  kept  for  business  pur- 
poses chiefly,  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
proportion  would  be  found  quite  small. 
What  swells  the  number  of  horse  buggies 
in  use  is  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
those  who  keep  horses  for  business  pur- 
poses keep  a  buggy  also.  If  they  did  not 
have  the  horses  already,  many  of  these 
people  would  not  own  a  buggy. 

It  needs  no  extended  argument,  however, 
to  show  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  business  vehicles — t.  c.,  trucks 
and  delivery  wagons  of  all  kinds.  Anyone 
living  in  a  large  city  has  the  proof  daily 
before  his  eyes.  If  the  motor  vehicle  can 
successfully  supplant  the  horse  truck  and 
horse  delivery  wagon,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  in  our  mind,  we  have  the  founda- 
tion for  a  very  large  and  permanent  indus- 
try, which  should  prove  a  very  attractive 
field  for  investors,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
entirely  independent  of  fashions  and  popu- 
lar fancies. 

The  contest  to  be  held  in  May  will  be 
both  brief  and  easy,  it  appears.  As  it  is 
the  first  contest  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  not  making  the  conditions  too  severe. 
No  contest  has  ever  yet  been  held  any- 
where to  cover  the  field  of  motor  city  de- 
livery and  trucking,  and  the  rules  must 
therefore  necessarily  be  of  a  tentative  na- 


ture. At  the  same  time  the  contest  can 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  this  infant  indus- 
try, by  directing  public  attention  to  it  and 
stimulating  the  interest  of  business  houses 
in  such  vehicles.  The  Horseless  Age 
has  always  emphasized  the  importance  the 
business  automobile  is  destined  to  play  in 
the  automobile  industry  of  the  future,  and 
is  exceedingly  anxious  to  sec  the  coming 
contest  successfully  carried  through.  Wc 
intend  to  devote  considerable  space  to  the 
event  and  to  business  automobiles  gener 
ally,  and  all  readers  working  on  either  de- 
livery wagon  or  trucks  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  editor. 
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The  Automobile  Law  of   Indiana. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  con 
dcnscd  text  of  tlie  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Indiana  Legislature  at  the  instance  of 
the  Indianapolis  Automobile  Club.  The! 
law  docs  not  provide  any  definite  speci 
limits  and  the  club  congratulates  itself  on 
seeing  so  liberal  a  measure  adopted.  We 
arc  in  doubt,  though,  whether  there  is  any 
cause  for  congratulation,  as  the  fact  that 
the  State  law  does  not  establish  any  speed 
limits  simply  means  that  hmits  are  to  be 
fixed  by  local  ordinances.  The  result  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  harassing  confusion  of 
local  regulations,  the  same  as  until  re- 
cently obtained  in  New  Jersey  and  to 
some  extent  in  Massachusetts.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
a  reader  in  Terrc  Hauie,  who  inquires 
what  conditions  should  be  embodied  in  an 
ordinance  for  a  city  of  that  size  (50,000 
population). 

Uniform  speed  limits  throughout  a  State 
are  of  mestimable  value  to  automu- 
bilists,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law 
automobilists  in  any  locality  must  direct 
their  efforts  to  securing  as  liberal  regula- 
tions as  possible  from  local  authorities. 

The  most  suitable  system  of  speed  regu- 
lation for  a  city  of  the  size  above  mentioned 
would  depend  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
streets.  If  all  parts  of  the  city  are  btdlt 
up  fairly  evenly  and  the  streets  arc  uni- 
formly wide  and  straight,  a  uniform  speed 
limit  of  12  miles  an  hour  anywhere  within 
the  city  limits  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
satisfactory.  Even  at  10  miles  an  hour  » 
single  limit  would  be  the  preferable  mode 
of  regulation.  But  if  some  streets  of  the 
city  are  very  crowded  at  certain  hours  oi 
the  day  and  it  is  thought  impossible  to  se- 
cure a  uniform  limit  of  at  least  10  miles 
an  hour,  a  limit  of  15  milc;^  an  hour  tn  oat 
lying  districts  should  be  asked  for.     Soat 
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of  the  Western  cities  are  possessed  of  a 
mania  for  expansion,  and  lay  their  city  lim- 
its far  out  in  the  country  to  a  point  where 
they  expect  the  built  up  portion  may  ex- 
tend some  time  in  the  dim  future.  In 
such  cities  a  double  speed  limit  has  its 
advantages,  but  for  small  and  fairly  com- 
pact cities  we  regard  a  uniform  speed 
Hmit  of  10  or  12  miles  per  hour  as  the 
most  satisfactory. 


The  rtood  o!  automobile  legislation 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  our  Legisla- 
tive and  Legal  Number  of  November  5 
last  has  arrived,  and  the  States  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
{Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin  are  now  struggling 
with  bills  to  regulate  the  use  of  automo- 
biles on  the  public  highways.  As  a  result 
the  law  committees  and  leading  ofHcers 
»»f  tlie  organizations  which  make  it  an  ob- 
ject to  protect  the  rights  of  automobilists 
have  been  exceedingly  busy  of  late  in 
holding  meetings  and  lobbying  al  the 
various  legislatures.  The  great  attention 
paid  to  questions  of  automobile  legisla- 
tion at  present  is  also  reflected  by  the 
demand  for  our  Legislative  and  Legal 
Number,  for  which  orders  are  coming  in 
constantly. 


To  Whom  Is  the  Credit  Due? 

A   dispute   has  arisen   in    England   as  to 
who  first  suggested  that  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett cup  race  be  held  in  Ireland  this  year. 
.According   to   latest   advices   there   are  .it 
least  three  claimants  to  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  by 
the  lime  of  the  next  mail  their  number  may 
have  still  (tmher  increased,  so  ihat  a  con- 
troversy akin  to  that  about  the  authorship 
of  "Beautiful  Snow"  is  in  prospect.    At  the 
time  the  discussion  of  this  matter  began  the 
race    was   not   yet   sanctioned    by    Parlia- 
ment,  and   it   was   therefore   still   doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  held  in  Ireland  at  all. 
Under  these  conditions  it  seems  just  a  Ut- 
ile premature  to  wrangle  about  honors  tu 
which  the  successful  outcome  oi  the  event 
may  entitle. 


The  Organization   of  Chauffeurs. 

As  reported  elsewhere  m  this  issue,  a 
temporary  organization  of  chauffeurs  in 
New  York  city  was  effected  at  a  meeting 
Tuesday  before  last,  and  a  further  meeting 
was  to  be  held  last  night.  The  attitude  of 
the  automobilists  and  of  the  industry  to- 
Wiird  this  organization  appears  to  be  one 
MI  kkcplicism.     It  is  admitted   that   if  the 


"chaufTeurs'  club"  is  ably  and  energetically 
managed  it  may  succeed  in  eradicating 
some  of  the  evils  which  have  sprung  up  in 
their  profession  and  benefit  themselves 
and  their  employers.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  contended  that  if  trade  union  influ- 
ences should  manifest  themselves  in  the 
club  and  the  latter  attempt  to  dictate  to 
the  automobilists  who  employ  chauffeurs 
it  would  involve  a  certain  danger  to  the 
industry.  Nothing  is  easier  (or  a  wealthy 
automobile  owner  than  to  store  away  his 
autos  and  resume  horse  travel,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  cause 
him  to  take  this  step  than  a  threatening  at- 
titude of  a  chaufleurs*  union.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  very  important  that  the 
chauffeurs'  club  should  be  related  to  the 
National  Association  of  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers in   some  way. 

Calendar  of  Autoinobilc   Dates  and 
Events. 

Mikrch   *J3— 28.— WftAhlDKtoo  Show*  Llgbft  In* 

Tiftntiy  Armory. 
March  S1~1E8. -Lanrlon  Show  iftt  Affrlcultumt 

Hftll. 
April  ll.-RllmtnatinK    Contest    for    Oorduii 

Bnonnttrup  Rac«^. 
May  10. —Motor  Cycle  Century  Bun. 
May  13— 14.— Non-stop    Kuu  of  tlie    SeottUh 

Auto  Club,  OloJiirow  to  London. 
May    30-21. —CAuirnvrclal       Vehlcl*^       Content 

unUer    the     aasplces    of  the    Automobile 

Club  of  America. 
May  24-20.— Parlit-Madrld  Raoo. 
July  9.— OorcioB  lienDf  tl  Cup  B»ce. 

Technical  Notes  on  Exhibits  at  Some 
Recent  English  '5hows. 

By  J.  S.  V.  BicKPORD. 

(Concluded.) 

Probably  the  best  known  motor  bicycle 
is  the  Werner,  and  ibis  Is,  as  T  have  said, 
the  only  cycle  among  those  shown  which 
is  driven  by  flat  belt.  I  should  rather  ex- 
pect trouble  from  this  source  in  wet 
weather,  The  machine  in  general  is  well 
known  and  the  only  point  which  I  wish  m 
draw  attention  to  is  the  brake  mechanism, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  sketch,  Fig.  i. 
A  is  the  belt  wheel,  and  to  the  frame  tube 
B  is  attached  the  short  lever  C,  having  the 
brake  pad  D  at  its  outer  end.  This  pad  on 
the  rising  of  the  lever  presses  on  the  inside 
of  the  belt  wheel.  The  power  is  transmit- 
ted by  a  Bowden  wire  E  from  the  handles 
of  the  bicycle. 

.Among  the  cars  shown  the  Georges 
Richard  car  has  several  noteworthy  fea- 
tures. The  engine  lubrication  is  so  arranged 


Fit;.   1 

that  the  pressure  in  the  engine  exhaust 
pipe  forces  the  oil  to  the  various  points  tc> 
be  lubricated.  This  will  be  perceived  to  be 
a  very  simple  and  effective  method  of  auto 
matically  regulating  the  oil  supply,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  having  any  work- 
ing parts  to  go  wrong.  The  steering  gear 
comprises  a  worm  and  sector  transmission 
and  a  ball  and  socket  joint  connection.  The 
dies  which  hold  the  ball  are  kept  in  place 
by  strong  springs,  as  in  the  Panhard  car. 
which  not  only  helps  to  relieve  the  stccriiiif 
levers  of  road  shocks,  but.  what  is  much 
more  important,  entirely  prevents  back- 
lash. The  writer  has  tried  other  types  "f 
universal  joint  for  steering  gears,  and  he 
finds  them  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In 
the  usual  pattern  of  forked  joint  the  dust 
gets  into  the  bearings  and  wears  the  pins 
in  only  a  few  days,  till  the  steering  becomes 
quite  unreliable.  None  of  the  modern 
really  up  to  date  steering  gears  are  now 
fitted  with  pin  connections,  which  is  per- 
haps a  sound  argument  against  this  type -of 
gear.  The  writer  has  found  in  his  com- 
paratively limited  cxperiehce  that  it  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  business  rule  never  to 
adopt  an  obvious  simple  way  of  doing  a 
job  which  is  done  by  everyone  else  in  a 
n;ore  complex  and  less  obvious  way  with- 
out considerable  caution,  more  especially  if 
there  are  known  to  be  some  good  men  con- 
nected with  the  industry.  It  is  as  a  rule 
fairly  safe  to  argue  that  a  successful  manu- 
facturer is  not  a  downright  fool,  and  if  he 
does  not  use  what  is  under  his  nose  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  there  is  something  rocky 
about  that  thing.  Fig.  2  shows  the  up  to 
date  steering  ball  and  socket. 

There   is  only   one   more  point  to   note 
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Figs.  3  and  4. 

ibout  the  Georges  Richard  car.  anrl  that  i? 
the  gear  box.  I  suppose  most  car  users,  if 
not  makers,  have  had  trouble  from  the  wear 
of  the  change  speed  gear  levers  preventing 
the  gears  meshing  completely,  and  thereby 
causing  the  gears  to  wear  onesidedly.  To 
insure  an  absence  of  trouble  in  this  respect 
the  makers  of  this  car  have  a  fixed  ma- 
chined bar  A,  Fig.  3,  running  through  the 
gear  box.  and  on  the  under  side  of  it  arc 
<ut-out  notches  B.  Part  of  the  gear  C 
which  shifts  the  gear  wheels  runs  on  this 
rod  and  has  a  spring  controlled  nose  D, 
which  enters  the  notches  when  the  gears 
are  correctly  in  mesh.  This  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  gears  not  meshing  correctly.  The 
trembler  of  this  car  is  of  the  ordinary  De 
Dion  pattern,  but  has  a  strong  spring  on 
the  back  of  it,  so  that  the  contact  is  of  the 
dead  make  and  break  order.  Fig.  4  gives 
a  sketch.  Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place 
as  any  to  mquire  why  it  is  no  one  has 
adopted  the  following  plan  of  a  contact 
breaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  oflfers  ad- 
vantages and  is  fairly  obvious.  Under  the 
rule  mentioned  above  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution.  Every  spark- 
ing arrangement  at  present  has,  somewhere 
in  its  makeup,  a  spring  trembler  to  make 
and  break  the  circuit  rapidly.  Now,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  if  the  breaking  were  done 
mechanically  it  would  be  much  more  relia- 
ble. If,  for  instance,  in  place  of  the  usual 
notch  in  the  De  Dion  contact  breaker  we 
had  a  small  cam  (Fig.  5)  with  a  series  of 
platinum  or  carbon  tipped  teeth  on  the  end, 
with  a  contact  piece  C  bearing  against 
them,  we  should  have  an  ideal  mechanical 
contact  breaker.    The  action  will  be  some- 


thing like  the  edge  of  a  visiting  card  held 
against  the  edge  of  a  rotating  knurled 
edge  wheel  or  a  coin. 

The  Rtgal  car  has  a  rear  brake  operated 
by  side  lever,  which  expands  blocks  inside 
the  back  brake  ring  instead  of  the  usual 
band  brake  device.  There  is  no  compen- 
sating arrangement  to  equalize  the  strain^ 
on  the  two  brakes. 

An  interesting  novelty  was  shown  by 
Calvert  motors — a  glass  sparking  plug 
which  can  be  fitted  to  all  the  ordinary  mo- 
tors on  the  market.  The  advantage  is  that 
the  spark  can  be  seen  by  looking  down 
through  the  plug  endways  even  under  com- 
pression. I  asked  if  it  did  not  often  break 
and  they  said  it  did  not,  but  I  take  it  this 
would  have  to  be  proved.  If  the  arrange- 
ment is  durable  it  will  be.  of  considerable 
advantage,  as  it  is  quite  well  known  that  a 
5park  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  motor  under  a  pressure 
of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  arc  two  very 
different  things. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  neat  handle  bar  switch  for 
motor  bicycles.  It  will  be  noted  that* the 
terminals  A  A  are  set  in  a  red  fibre  casing 

B.  into  which  slides  a  split  metallic  sleeve 

C,  the  edges  D  D  of  which  do  not  meet 
within  about  one-quarter  inch.^  When  the 
circuit  is  broken  the  two  terminals  stand  in 
the  slot  between  the  two  edges  of  the 
sleeve.  A  slight  turn  of  the  sleeve  makes 
the  contact,  while  the  sleeve  can  be  readily 
pulled  out  and  taken  away  when  the  rider 
is  leaving  his  mount  for  the  time. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  R.  Sovereign  motor 
spark  advance  and  exhaust  lifting  arrange- 
ment. The  lever  A  is  attached  to  the  con- 
trol rod  from  the  handle  bars,  while  the 
lever  B.  when  the  spark  is  fully  retarded, 
engages  the  projection  C  on  the  side  of  the 
exhaust  valve  stem  and  thus  lifts  the  valve 
from  its  seat. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  interesting  attachment 
for  a  motor  bicycle,  introduced  by  the  M. 
G.  Patents  Con^pany.  It  is  a  combined  bi- 
cycle stand  and  luggage  carrier.  It  also 
possesses  the  advantage  that  with  it  it  is 
possible  for  the  novice  to  get  on  his  ma- 
chine and  learn  how  to  manipulate  it  with- 
out leaving  his  own  backyard.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  A,  something  like  half  a  camp 
stool,  which  is  attached  to  the  rear  forks 
near  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
scat  part  of  the  camp  stool  is  turned  up  it 


forms  a  luggage  carrier  near  the  usual  pa 
sition  for  such  an  article,  and  when  turned 
about  its  point  of  attachment,  as  shown  in 
dotted  lines,  it  rests  on  the  ground,  raising 
the  back  wheel  about  2  inches.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  back  wheel. 

Steiners  showed  an  interesting  combina- 
tion of  a  lamp  and  cycle  horn.  The  light  is 
in  the  cowl  of  the  horn,  and  the  vents  for 
the  sound  of  the  horn  are  in  ttie  sides  of 
the  cowl.  There  docs  not  seem  any  very 
great  advantage  in  this  combination,  but  it 
of  course  saves  some  weight.  This  firm 
also  showed  a  motor  horn  with  a  swiveling 
cowl,  so  that  the  sound  may  be  directed 
where  required. 

The  Ormond  motor  bicycle  possesses  the 
interesting  point  of  automatically  oiling  the 
crank  chamber.  The  apparatus  is  con- 
trolled by  the  pulsation  caused  in  the  crank 
chamber  by  the  movement  of  the  under 
side  of  the  piston.  The  apparatus,  Fig.  9, 
is  screwed  into  the  crank  case  at  A  and 
communicates  with  the  oil  supply  at  B. 
The  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
right  and  left  handed  threads  of  the  socket 
C,  which  alter  the  tension  of  the  spring  D. 
There  arc  check  nuts  (not  shown)  each 
side  of  the  central  screw  sleeve  to  keep  it 
tight.  The  method  of  fixing  the  gudgeon 
pin  of  this  machine  is  of  interest.  It  will 
have  struck  anyone  who  has  designed  small 
engines  of  this  type  that  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  have  some  method  of  so  fixing  the 
gudgeon  pin  that  movement  is  quite  impos- 
sible. It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  walls 
of  the  cylinders  for  this  work.  I  tried  this 
method  once,  with  the  result  of  cutting  a 
groove  down  the  side  of  the  cylinders.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  some 
method  of  positively  fixing  the  pin  in  posi- 
tion. The  most  usual  is  a  cross  pin  of 
some  sort,  though  in  cases  where  a  juak 
ring  is  used  on  the  piston  a  loose  sleeve  A 
may  be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Tht 
method  used  on  the  Ormond  cycle  and 
shown  in  Fig.  11  is,  however,  the  better  of 
the  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  long  pointed 
pin  A  is  screwed  down  into  the  gudgeon 
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lB  through  its  bearings  in  the  body  of 

piston  C.  That,  however,  is  not  enough. 

t  motor  car  engine  everything  that  can 

libly  work  loose  will  do  so,  and,  as  I 

e  already  said,  split  pins  should  be  used 

irever  possible.      In   the   piston   under 

sideration  they  arc  passed  through  the 

ds  of  the  screws  at   D.  and,  as  these 

ds  are  sunk  below  the  mouth  E  E  of 

itrunk  piston,  it   will  be  seen   that   this 

tents  the  set  pins  from  rotating.     I  do 

|!<juiic  sec  the  necessity  for  two  set  pins, 

rever.     My  own  method  is  to  have  a 

til  lug  A  cast  on  the  piston,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

jecting  below  the  piston  mouth  B  C,  so 

,  it  is  possible  to  bore  a  hole  across  it, 

lown.  A  split  pin  is  put  through  this  lug 

the  set  pin  obviates  the  necessity  for 

)ing  at  al).     This  Ormond  also  has  a 

>]ine  level  indicator  on  the  tank,  con- 

ng  of  a  float  inside  the  tank  connected 

needle  traveling  on  a  dial  on  the  out- 

of  the  unk.     The  advantage  of  this 

as  compared   with  a   gauge   glass   is 

the   level  can   be   ascertained   in   the 

by   the  ^cnst   nf   tmich   wlu-n    .i   gauge 

s  would  not  be  visible. 

be   Minerva   motor   is   about   the  only 

de   motor  with  a  mechanically  operated 

iction  valve   (see    Horseless  Age  of 

ruary  4   last).     The   same   cam   works 

I  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  and  as  the  cam 

t  is  turning  half  the  speed  of  the  crank 


Figs.  fo.  n  and  12. 


shaft,  the  cam  comes  in  contact  with  the 
exhaust  lifter  three-quarters  of  a  revolution 
after  it  has  lifted  the  inlet  valves,  and  oper- 
ates it  through  a  bell  crank  lever.  The 
trembler  (Fig.  13)  of  this  machine  is  also 
novel.  In  almost  all  other  cases  the  con- 
tact is  made  by  allowing  a  projection  on 
the  contact  maker  to  fall  into  a  notch  on 
the  cara  shaft.  In  this  case  a  small  projec- 
tion on  the  cam  shaft  raises  the  contact 
breaker  and  forces  it  into  contact,  it  being 
normally  out  of  contact,  as  usual.  This  is 
probably  the  better  arrangement  of  the 
two,  as  it  insures  at  least  one  contact  of  the 
series  due  to  the  trembling  of  the  spring 
being  made  with  considerable  force,  and 
should  any  oil  have  reached  the  platinum 
point  it  is  likely  to  be  forced  out  by  this 
pressure,  which  tends  therefore  to  a  good 
contact. 

The  sparking  plug  of  this  machine  is  also 
novel.  Instead  of  using  a  heavy  porcelain 
tube,  which  is  always  liable  to  be  cracked 
l>y  the  heat,  a  porcelain  insulator  is  ground 
into  a  metal  case  and  held  in  place  by  the 
conductor  in  the  middle,  which  is  kept 
light  by  a  spring  bearing  against  the  porce- 
lain head  £.  In  the  figure  B  is  the  porce- 
lain and  C  D  the  metallic  part  of  the  plug, 
the  dome  £  being  porcelain. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  carburetor  of  this  ma- 


chine, which  is  of  the  spraying  type.  There 
arc  only  one  or  two  points  to  be  noted- 
The  float  control  is  of  the  usual  sort  con- 
trolled by  weights  at  the  top.  which  on  lift- 
ing depress  the  needle  and  close  the  inlet. 
In  the  inlet  is  the  gauzi;  filter  B.  The  gas- 
oline on  leaving  the  pipe  N  strikes  the 
corrugated  cone  O  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
rubbed  into  a  spray.  Additional  air  for 
starting  purposes  is  admitted  through  U 
and  the  main  supply  through  R.  The  spray 
carburetor  has  one  advantage  over  the  sur- 
face type,  and  that  is  that  it  enables  almost 
any  gasoline  to  be  used,  whereas  the  sur- 
face type  will  only  use  the  finest  gasoline, 
and  even  then  requires  to  have  the  heavier 
oils,  which  this  method  of  carburation  Al- 
ways leaves  in  the  carburetor,  poured  off 
from  time  to  time. 


Fig.  14. 
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Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Moto-Oirl. 

(Continued.) 

Wc  now  had  a  g  horse  power  engine, 
where  formerly  we  had  4K,  so  were  anx- 
ious 10  see  what  she  could  do  in  regard  to 
speed.  Wc  had  taken  short  runs  round 
town,  but  did  not  dare  let  her  out,  for  fear 
of  frightening  horses.  There  were  no  speed 
laws  then.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
our  home  there  are  6  or  7  miles  of 
Stale  highway.  But  in  order  to  reach  it 
wc  had  to  go  through  the  country,  and  the 
road  was  soft.  However,  we  picked  our 
way  the  best  we  could,  until  we  came  to 
an  especially  bad  place,  when  wc  ran  one 
wheel  in  the  car  track,  as  the  ground 
looked  firm  there.  It  soon  proved  we  were 
mistaken,  as  we  went  down  like  "Mc- 
Ginty  to  the  bottom  of  the  mud."  It  was 
a  bad  outlook  for  us,  to  say  the  least.  A 
farmer  came  out  of  a  house  nearby  and 
said:  "Wall,  mister,  can  I  help  you  any?" 
I  haven't  got  a  boss.'  but  will  do  what  1 
can  for  you."  So  he  went  to  the  "barn" 
and  got  a  crowbar,  some  planks  and  3 
shovel.  In  the  meantime  another  man 
had  ofTercd  his  services,  also  a  young  man, 
who  seemed  very  eager  to  help,  which  made 
Mr.  F.  smile  when  he  thought  of  the  weight 
of  the  auto  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
boy.  But  looks  are  deceptive,  as  the  young 
man  proved  to  be  a  perfect  giant  in 
strength,  and  was  probably  older  than  he 
looked,  as  it  was  he  who  finally  got  us 
out  of  the  scrape.  He  took  the  crowbar 
and  pried  under  the  rear  axle  until  Mr.  F. 
could  get  two  planks  under  the  wheels. 
Mr.  F,  then  started  the  engine  and  we 
shot  out  of  there  like  a  cannon  ball.  The 
incident  furnished  two  evenings*  work  for 
Mr.  F.  and  one  man;  but  as  Mr.  F.  would 
rather  work  around  tlie  machine  than  ride, 
it  didn't  bother  him  a  bit.  However, 
when  out  of  sight  of  our  benefactors  Mr. 
F.  turned  to  me  and  said:  "There,  you 
see;  if  you  had  been  a  man  you  might 
have  helped  mc.  A  woman  is  no  use 
when  anything  goes  wrong." 

I  will  now  tell  about  some  of  our  "hold 
ups,"  remembering  this  is  not  a  woman's 
magazine,  but  a  magazine  for  men  who 
are  only  interested  in  actual  experience 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but  you  will 
doubtless  see  that  we  have  had  all  that  was 
coming  to  us.  We  were  coming  from  Bos 
ton  one  moonlight  evening  when  all  at 
once  wc  heard  a  grating  sound  somewhere 
and  our  engine  stopped.  On  investigation 
Mr  F.  found  that  the  fibre  gear  that  drives 
our  dynamo  was  stripped,  owing  to  some 
dirt  getting  into  the  teeth.  On  our  make 
of  carriage  the  dynamo  was  driven  by  a 
three-eighths  inch  round  belt,  driven  from 
the  pump  shaft  Being  a  short  belt  and 
running  so    rapidly.    Mr.    F.    had    endless 
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trouble  with  it  breaking,  and  could  not  get 
anything  to  stand  the  strain.  So  he 
changed  it  over  and  sweat  a  gear  on  to  the 
eccentric  of  the  pump  and  drove  by  a  fibre 
intermediate  gear,  which  gave  very  good 
satisfaction.  Next  he  had  a  spring  bracket 
break.  So  he  had  to  send  it  to  a  nearby 
factory  to  have  it  repaired.  He  had  some 
hand  forged  stands  made,  and  they  had  to 
be  brazed  on  to  the  rear  axle.  Doing  this 
job  and  changing  over  the  dynamo  cost 
about  $270.  As  a  friend  of  ours  says,  "If 
you  say  it  quick  it  doesn't  sound  so  much." 
It  seems  to  me  a  shame  that  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  stand  behind  the  carriages 
they  build.  I  doubl  whether  today  you  can 
get  them  to  guarantee  them.  In  anything 
else,  where  a  man  gave  $1,200  or  more  for 
an  article,  you  woidd  expect  the  salesman 
to  say:  "Now,  if  that  isn't  all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide  when  you  get  it  home  you  can 
exchange  for  anything  else  in  the  store." 
Also,  a  manufacturer  will  ask  you  to  de- 
posit 20  per  cent,  of  the  value  with  your 
order. 

.\nother  trouble  of  Mr.  F.  wa:i  the  ir- 
regular running  of  the  engine  at  high 
speed.  On  running  the  engine  slow  she 
would  take  every  explosion,  but  speed  her 
up  and  she  would  miss  explosions  and  not 
develop  any  power.  He  looked  through 
all  his  back  numbers  of  The  Hohseless 
Ace,  but  did  not  see  anything  that  would 
help  him  in  his  sad  plight.  He  had 
planned  a  trip  with  a  friend  to  the  sea- 
side, so  thpy  were  bound  to  go.  I  was 
to  go  by  train.  Well,  they  started,  and 
the  engine  commenced  to  make  things  in- 
teresting for  them,  missing  explosions 
every  time  they  tried  to  speed  her  up. 
They  tried  using  less  gasoline,  but  that 
did  not  work;  then  they  tried  running  on 
batteries,  then  on  the  dynamo,  and  finally 
had  to  disconnect  the  dynamo.  Then  ihcy 
put  a  new  sparking  outfit  on,  with  no  bet- 
ter results.  At  this  time  they  were  on  a 
road  not  far  from  the  railway,  some  30 
miles  from  home,  and  about  40  miles  from 
their  destination.  They  started  at  1  p.  m. 
and  I  at  2  p.  m.  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  train  nearest  the  road,  and  "lo! 
and  behold."  there  I  saw  my  dear  hus- 
band and  his  friend  stalled  by  the  road- 
side, dressed  in  their  waf  paint  and 
working  under  the  blazing  sun.  I 
could  hardly  repress  a  little  "Oh. 
what  do  you  suppose  the  trouble  is?"  but 
instead  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  look  calm. 
They  had  planned  to  be  at  the  hotel 
when  I  arrived,  but  it  is  needless  to  say 
they  arrived  some  time  later.  They  got 
started  after  a  while,  but  the  engine  still 
missed  explosions.  They  plodded  along, 
however,  and  arrived  all  tired  out  at  dark, 
the  engine  working  very  hard.  After  a  good 
night's  rest  and  putting  some  new  batteries 
in,  they  started  for  home,  the  engine  do- 
ing fairly  well,  although  still  missing  ex- 
plosions. They  arrived  safely.  The  next 
day  Mr.  F.  decided  he  would  have  the 
manufacturer's  agent  come  out  and  see  if 
he    could    find    the    trouble.      He    came, 


looked  the  machine  over,  tried  it,  made  a 
few  suggestions,  and  went  back  to  Bos- 
ton, not  forgetting  to  send  us  a  bill  of  $5. 
Mr.  F.  worked  that  evening  until  n 
o'clock  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
agent.  But  when  he  had  finished  he 
found  he  was  no  nearer  to  having  the 
trouble  removed  than  before.  So  he 
wrote  to  the  manufacturers,  asking  ihem 
10  send  one  of  their  machinists,  which 
they  did.  He  tried  the  auto  on  the  road 
and  found  that  the  exhaust  valve  stem 
was  broken,  which,  of  course,  hung  them 
up  on  the  road.  This  proved  to  have  been 
the  trouble  on  the  trip  to  Boston,  for  in 
taking  the  valve  spring  out  it  was  found 
to  be  broken  in  two  places. 
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A  Winter  Trip   Under   Difficulties. 

By  Harhy  B.  Haines.  ^ 

To  every  man  who  owns  and  operates  aJB 
automobile,  and  especially  to  those  who 
ride  m  the  winter,  there  comes  an  experi- 
ence sooner  or  later,  which,  to  use  a  slang 
expression,  "is  a  top  notcher  and  puts  all 
the  others  in  the  shade."  That  experience 
came  to  mc  this  week*,  and  even  now  as 
think  about  it  I  can  scarcely  repress 
Nhiver  and  a  shudder. 

It  often  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  every  narration  of  automobile 
experiences  must  be  based  essentially  on  in- 
cidents of  trouble,  for  it  is  a  well  recognized 
fact  that  when  an  auto  runs  properly  and 
without  mishap  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
about  except  the  exhilaration  ot  fast  move- 
ment and  the  beauty  of  the  ever  changing 
scenery,  a  subject  which,  no  matter  how 
skillfully  handled,  is  bound  lo  prove  a  bit 
monotonous. 

i  have  spoken  from  lime  to  time  to  sev- 
eral autoiuobik-  manufacturers  about  the 
good  that  is  accomplished  by  spreading 
broadcast  among  automobile  enthusiasts  and 
would  be  purchasers  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  have  invariably  found  that  they 
differed  widely  from  me  on  this  question. 
They  seemed  to  think  lor  the  most  part  ihai 
the  stories  of  trouble,  such  as  most  experi- 
ences are,  have  a  tendency  to  discourage 
those  who  arc  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  horseless  vehicles.  The  "Item  of  Cost" 
propositions  invariably  met  with  the  most 
caustic  criticism,  and  these  men  who  build 
machines  all  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  less  the  public  knew  about  their 
make  in  particular  and  others  in  general, 
until  after  they  had  parted  with  their 
money,  the  belter. 

As  a  well  known  ntanufacturcr  said  lo 
me  in  a  hotel  at  Springfield.  Mass..  during 
the  New  York- Boston  Reliability  Conteii: 
"I  don't  sec  why  the  trade  papers  want  to 
be  stirring  up  these  stories  of  accidents  an<l 
troubles.  No  man  learns  much  from  an- 
other's experiences,  and  the  only  way  for 
him  to  do  is  to  buy  a  machine  and  find  out 
for  himself.  He  won't  believe  what  b< 
reads  anyway,  but  after  he  gets  in  the  ganK 

•  The  article  has  unavoidably  liecn  held  <»ver  tf  ^ 
.1  number  o*  ueeV*.— Ed. 
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learn  more  by  actual  experience  than 
d  from  a  hundred  stories  about  what 
ed  to  other  fellows." 
St  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  the  niat- 
ihis   light  and   1  firmly  tielieve  that 

nothing  of  inore  real  benefit  lo  the 
bile  user  than  a  narration  of  the  ac- 

mishaps  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow 
iport.  This  spreading  of  knowledge 
>  doubt,  result  in  less  work  for  the 
nen  and  leis  activity  for  the  manu- 
'5  in  selling  duplicate  parts  and  the 
their  experts,  but  it  is  upon  the  user 
ore  than  the  manufacturer  that  the 
of  tlic  auto  depends,  and  it  is  only 
id  just  that  he  be  given  some  chance 

money. 

:ht  stray  for  an  hour  down  this  par- 
path  of  discussion  without  reaching 

objective  point  in  this  article,  which 
late  the  occurrences  and  experiences 
i  mile  automobile  run  through  rain, 
:c  and  slush,  up  hill  and  down,  dur- 
lich    the    average    speed    was    just 

less  than  3  miles  an  hour. 
I  occasion  early  this  week  to  go  to 

8  miles  from  my  home,  and  as  the 

ervice    to    this    particular    spot    is 

poor  I  decided  to  make  the  trip  in 

o. 

route  lay  over  the  Preakness  Hilh. 

s  of  small   mountains   averaging  8 

per  cent,   grades  and  being  com- 

}f  a  chain  of  hills  and  slight  grades 

from   :!00  feet   to   half   a   mile   in 

iay  was  a  bright  and  clear  one  and 
)und  was  covered  with  between  4 
aches  of  snow  which  had  fallen  on 
oi  ice  caused  by  a  rain  earlier  in 
!k,  which  had  frozen. 
:ided  to  start  about  10  o'clock  in 
rning,  expecting  to  reach  my  dcs- 
in  an  hour  or  so  at  the  least. 
*e  starting  out  I  made  the  usual 
tions  against  delays,  and  as  I  had 
need  some  trouble  with  the  patent 
suction  diaphragm  in  my  gasoline 

removed  the  old  one  and  put  in 
,  and  as  a  precaution  took  an  ex- 
her  along.  This  little  bit  of  fore- 
ler  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
tnd  up  the  two  rear  wheels  anew 
othe.*iline  rope,  and  after  securing 
a  blanket  and  lighting  up  a  little 
>ve   I    had  purchased    I   was   ready 

start.  A  friend  to  whom  I  had 
romising    an    automobile    ride    all 

•  but  never  found  a  chance  to  take 
atcd  to  accompany  me.  When  I 
hat  we  would  be  back  home  by  i 

at  the  latest   he  climbed   into  the 

*  and    I    started   off,    glad    of    his 

y- 

tnotor  worked  fine,  and  we  sped 
the  snow  at  a  good  rate  of  speed, 
for  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and 

intry  hills.  Before  getting  out  of 
stop    was    necessary    at    a    grade 

;  10  wait  for  a  train  to  pass,  and  I 
ihe  gears  and  took  the  oppor- 


tunity to  luck  in  the  robe  more  tightly 
around  me. 

The  gates  were  raised  in  due  time,  and 
speeding  up  the  motor  I  brought  the 
clutch  lever  forward  to  engage  the  low 
speed,  and  then  the  motor  started  to  skip 
spark.  I  managed  to  work  it  up  the 
slight  grade,  and  the  moment  we  were 
square  on  the  railroad  tracks  it  stopped 
for  good  and  wc  were  stalled. 

A  freight  train  was  pulling  up  the  tracks 
scarcely  two  blocks  away,  the  gateman 
evidently  having  raised  the  gates,  think- 
ing that  we  would  go  right  across  the 
tracks.  I  jumped  out  of  the  machine  and 
changed  the  battery  switch,  putting 
another  set  on.  and  then  turned  the  han- 
dle, expecting  the  motor  to  start  at  once, 
but  it  did  not  leel  so  inclined,  apparently. 

The  freight  engine  was  gradually  draw- 
ing nearer  with  its  deep  chested  puff,  puff, 
and  the  gatcmnn  was  getting  excited,  as 
was  my  friend.  He  had  jumped  out  of  the 
machine  by  this  time,  and  at  my  order  he 
ran  around  to  the  rear  of  the  auto  and 
pushed  with  all  his  strength.  I  joined  in, 
and  by  our  united  efforts  and  the  help*  of 
an  accommodating  spectator  wc  managed 
to  push  the  machine  off  the  track. 

The  gateman  was  half  way  down  the 
track,  bent  on  flagging  the  train  and  pre- 
venting a  catastrophe. 

As  the  machine  cleared  the  rails  it  start- 
ed down  the  grade  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  at  a  speed  which  was  most  alarm- 
ing, considering  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
one  at  the  steering  lever. 

I  tried  to  run  ahead  and  jump  in  the 
auto,  but  the  fates  were  against  me  and 
my  feet  slipped.  I  landed  with  a  crunch 
prostrate  in  a  drift  of  dirty  snow  piled  up 
by  the  trolley  sweepers,  while  the  auto 
plowed  into  the  same  drift  30  feet  down 
the  street  and  stopped  short  in  its  truant 
career. 

My  friend,  who  had  been  hanging  on  to 
the  back  of  tite  machine  in  a  vain  effort  to 
stop  it,  stood  clinging  to  one  of  the  rear 
wheels,  as  if  expecting  that  the  auto  might 
decide  to  start  again.  His  face  expressed 
a  most  humorous  combination  of  conflict- 
ing ideas  and  passions,  and,  despite  my 
own  plight,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
him. 

Having  dug  the  snow  out  of  my  cars 
and  emptied  it  from  my  coat  sleeves  I 
walked  down  to  the  auto  and  started  look- 
ing for  trouble.  An  examination  of  the 
battery  connections  proved  that  they  were 
all  right,  but  the  ground  wire,  which  is 
screwed  down  to  part  of  the  iron  frame, 
had  dropped  off,  the  screw  which  held  it 
in  place  having  been  lost.  I  found  another 
screw  after  ransacking  the  tool  box  and 
connected  up  the  wire,  with  the  result  that 
the  motor  started  off  again  at  the  first 
turn. 

We  climbed  in  and  arranged  our  robes, 
and  a  moment  later  were  on  our  way 
again  rejoicing.  Everything  went  well  for 
the  next  mile  or  so.  until  we  reached  the 
first  heavy  up  grade,  which  was  a  winding 


road  up  the  side  of  a  small  mountain.  The 
first  climb  was  about  an  8  or  10  per  cent, 
grade  for  possibly  400  feet,  and  then  't 
gradually  sloped  off  to  a  5  per  cent,  climb; 
at  least,  that  was  the  testimony  of  our 
gradometer.  The  high  winds  of  the  night 
previous  had  blown  the  greater  portion  of 
the  snow  from  the  road,  but  it  was  still 
covered  with  a  smooth  icy  coat  which 
made  the  climbing  proposition  look  a  bit 
dubious. 

We  started  up  the  grade  on  the  low 
speed  and  went  along  famously  for  about 
50  feet,  when  the  machine  suddenly  slowed 
down  despite  the  fact  that  the  engine  was 
running  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  and  the 
clutch  seemed  to  be  holding,  and  the  next 
moment  we  started  to  slip  backward.  I 
told  my  friend  to  jump  out  and  give  the 
machine  a  push,  which  he  did;  but  this  did 
not  seem  to  make  much  difference. 

The  auto  was  steadily  sliding  backward, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  again.  I  threw  off  the  power 
and  got  out,  and  from  the  way  that  the 
rope  binding  on  the  tires  was  cut  I  felt 
sure  that  the  driving  wheels  had  been  do- 
ing their  full  duty. 

There  was  a  slight  gully  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  which,  although  partially  filled 
with  snow,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  ice, 
and  I  decided  to  try  the  grade  again,  run- 
ning close  to  this  gully,  so  that  two  of  the 
wheels  ran  in  it.  With  my  friend  out  and 
pushing,  I  started  again  and  mounted  half 
way  up  the  grade  in  good  shape,  but  stuck 
again  at  the  steepest  portion,  the  wheels 
spinning  around  and  just  holding  the  car- 
riage from  going  backward,  but  not  forc- 
ing it  forward  an  inch. 

For  a  second  or  more  we  stood  this  way 
and  then  I  threw  one  of  our  two  blankets 
out  to  my  passenger,  with  instructions  to 
throw  it  under  the  wheels.  Luckily  he  did 
so  without  asking  questions,  and  our  down- 
ward passage  was  stopped.  The  blanket 
gave  the  wheels  a  hold,  and  we  started  up- 
ward and  managed  to  get  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  where  1  was  glad  to  stop  for  a 
moment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  day  was  cold 
the  motor  was  overheated  by  its  hard  work, 
and  the  cooling  water  was  boiling,  a  long 
trail  of  sicani  pouring  out  of  the  overflow  _ 
pipe. 

I  thought  it  advisable  to  cool  the  cylinder 
a  bit  before  continuing,  and  we  accom- 
plished this  by  opening  the  water  tank  and 
forcing  lumps  of  snow  and  portions  of  long 
icicles  (which  wc  knocked  off  the  fences) 
into  it,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time 
the   water  was  thoroughly   cooled. 

This  stop  caused  a  delay  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  without  further  loss  of  time 
we  climbed  into  the  machine,  and,  havmg 
started  the  motor,  continued  on  our  way. 

We  had  no  more  really  bad  up  grades 
going  to  our  destination,  but  there  were 
some  good  down  hill  runs.  It  was  while 
running  down  one  of  these  hills  that  I  met 
with  an  experience,  I  might  even  say  an  ac- 
cident, which  I  consider  the  closest  call   I 
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have  ever  experienced,  and  why  my  friend 
and  I  were  not  severely  injured  is  more 
than  I  can  say. 

We  were  speeding  down  a  long  ice  cov- 
ered hill,  going  at  about  15  miles  an  hour. 
I  kept  the  horn  tooling,  as  we  came  to  a 
very  gradual  curve,  and  we  had  just  round- 
ed this  when  I  saw  a  team  of  horses  at- 
tached to  a  heavy  sleigh  coming  up  the 
road. 

The  horses  were  evidently  frightened, 
and  the  driver  stood  up  and  raised  his  hand 
to  us  to  stop- 

I  instantly  jammed  on  the  brake  which 
applies  to  the  motor  and  at  the  same  time 
applied  the  emergency  brake  which  acts  on 
the  differential.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  machine  would  have  stopped  short,  but 
quicker  than  I  can  tetl  it  we  skidded  and 
whisked  around  on  the  icy  road  and  the 
next  moment  we  were  sliding  backward 
toward  the  team,  which  was  scarcely  100 
feet  away,  both  horses  rearing  and  plung- 
ing. 

A  hundred  thoughts  crossed  my  mind  at 
once  as  I  realized  in  that  awful  second  that 
I  had  no  control  whatsoever  over  the  ma- 
chine. Scarcely  thinking  what  I  did  I 
jammed  in  the  low  speed  gears,  as  I  sat 
waiting  for  the  crash  which  seemed  inevit- 
able. 

.^s  the  low  speed  went  in  the  machine 
again  swerved,  and  this  time  to  the  right, 
and  with  a  jar  which  shook  me  in  every 
bone  we  dropped  into  a  snow  filled  gully 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I  sat  as  one 
'  dazed  and  saw  the  team* go  crashing  past 
up  the  hill,  their  hoofs  slipping  and  smash- 
ing over  the  icy  road. 

My  friend,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
presence  of  mind  than  I.  was  out  of  the 
machine  by  this  time  and  I  followed  him  a 
moment  later,  feeling  a  bit  weak  in  the 
knees. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  minute,  and 
then  my  companion  broke  the  silence  by  re- 
marking :  "That  was  a  rather  close  one, 
wasn't  It?  Don't  you  think  we  had  bolter 
get  to  work  and  haul  this  thing  out  on  the 
road  again?" 

I  thought  wc  had.  and  then  I  started  to 
look  around  and  sec  just  what  damage  had 
been  done.  The  low  speed  clutch  was  still 
engaged  and  the  battery  switch  was  on.  but 
luckily,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  mo- 
tor had  stopped 

A  glance  in  the  battery  box  told  the 
story,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  wire  con- 
nection intact,  the  jar  of  the  fall  into  the 
gully  having  broken  the  majority  of  the 
wires,  as  the  battery  cells  had  not  been 
properly  blocked  to  prevent  their  jarring. 

It  was  no  pleasant  job  with  cold  hands 
to  make  new  connections,  and  I  was  in  no 
amiable  frame  of  mind,  expecting  the  driver 
of  the  team  to  return  any  moment  and  icU 
me  what  he  thought  of  such  running,  but 
he  apparently  had  seen  all  of  me  that  he 
wanted  to,  for  he  did  not  come  back. 

It  was  half  an  hour's  job   to  straighten 

out  the   batteries,   and   this   once   done    I 

started  the  motor  again  and  tried  to  make 


the  machine  pull  itself  back  on  the  road. 
I  soon  found  that  this  was  futile,  and  then 
my  companion  helped  earn  his  passage  by 
getting  a  fence  rail,  with  which  he  pried  on 
the  rear  axle.  I  stood  beside  the  machine 
and  engaged  the  low  speed,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  with  all  my  strength,  and 
finally,  inch  by  inch,  we  worked  the  auto 
out  of  the  hole  and  on  to  the  road  again. 

The  snow  in  the  gully  had  saved  the 
machine  Irom  serious  injury,  and  as  far  as 
I  coul<l  see,  beyond  our  scare  and  the  bat- 
tery connections  there  had  been  no  dam- 
age done. 

We  started  of?  again  and  finished  the  re- 
maining 3  miles  of  our  trip  without  further 
mishap.  arriving  at  our  destination  at  1 
o'clock,  having  been  three  hours  in  cover- 
ing the  8  miles. 

We  left  the  machine  under  a  shed  while 
we  went  in  to  dinner  and  transacted  the 
bu.<;iness  on  which  we  had  come,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  la'.cr  we  went  outside  to 
prepare  for  the  trip  home. 

It  was  raining  at  this  time  and  there 
were  flurries  of  snow,  which  made  the 
prospect  of  an  8  mile  run  over  country 
roads  none  too  inviting.  To  add  to  our 
troubles,  the  motor  refused  to  start,  de- 
spite five  minutes  or  more  turning,  and  it 
wa.s  then  a  question  of  another  hunt  for 
trouble. 

I  took  a  wrench  out  of  the  tool  bo.x  to 
remove  the  spark  plug.  and.  being  unable 
to  work  with  my  heavy  leather  gloves  on,  I 
removed  them.  Instantly  the  cold  iron 
stuck  to  my  fingers  whenever  I  touched  it. 
and  I  never  remember  having  had  a  harder 
job  to  get  a  spark  plug  out.  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  it  and  found  that  it 
sparked  all  right,  and  then  I  inspected  the 
gasoline  feed. 

By  removing  a  plug  from  the  overflow 
I  found  that  the  hand  pump  did  not  work, 
and  upon  dissecting  it  I  found  the  trouble. 
The  patent  leather  sucker  had  frozen  stiff, 
so  that  it  did  not  work,  and  consequently 
no  gasoline  was  pumped  into  the  explosion 
chamber. 

I  put  in  the  new  leather  that  fortunately 
enough  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  upon 
connecting  up  the  pump  I  found  that  the 
motor  started  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. It  might  be  timely  to  say  at  this 
point  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  type  of 
machine  I  own  intend  to  put  a  carburetor 
on  their  1903  type  and  do  away  with  this 
pump. 

The  rope  binding  on  the  rear  tires  had 
been  almost  all  cut  off  during  the  trip,  and 
before  starting  for  home  I  secured  new 
rope  and  bound  the  tires  up  again.  It 
was  about  3  o'clock  when  wc  finally  got 
started  on  the  return  trip,  and  even  with 
the  top  and  storm  curtains  up  we  were 
none  too  dry.  It  had  grown  considerably 
colder  and  the  roads  had  a  new  coat  of 
slush  which  was  rapidly  changing  into 
ice,  even  as  we  rode  along. 

It  was  low  gear  work  most  of  the  way, 
and  we  mounted  the  first  few  grades  with- 
out trouble.     Wc  finally  came  to  a  steep 


slope  and  the  old  story  of  wheels  slip- 
ping was  repeated.  The  top  and  storm 
boot  held  us  so  that  wc  could  not  get  out 
of  the  machine  easily,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
backing  down  to  the  bottom  again.  We 
did  this  by  keeping  the  machine  in  the 
road  as  well  as  possible,  and  when  we 
finally  stopped  down  went  the  top  and 
wc  both  got  out.  From  that  time  on  it 
was  a  case  of  get  out  continually,  and  the 
road  was  liberally  sprinkled  with  fence 
rails  which  wc  appropriated  at  various 
points  to  use  as  pry  bars. 

We  finally  got  up  the  hill,  both  walk- 
ing, "the  low  speed  in  and  the  passenger 
helping  things  along  with  his  ever  ready 
fence  rail.  Again  we  climbed  in,  our 
clothes  caked  with  ice,  the  combination 
of  rain  and  snow  having  frozen  on  us 
everywhere  it  touched.  Our  feet  were 
fairly  soaked,  as  neither  of  us  had  ex- 
pected to  do  so  much  foot  work.  1 

By    the    dint    of   hard   work   wc   finally 
reached  the  last  steep  grade  coming  into    i 
town,  and  this  was  the   same   spot   where  / 
we  had  stuck  coming  up.     The  hill  was  a  J 
smooth    sheet    of    glass,    and    I    hesitated.  / 
fearing  to  try  it  and  dreading  to  lose  con-  \ 
trol  of  the  machine  again  as  I  had  done/ 
once  before.  ( 

It  was  dark  by  this  time,  the  snow  was 
blinding,  and  I  held  the  low  speed  geari    , 
in   slightly,   just   enough   to   give   the    ma 
chine    a    start,    and    we    were    ofif.      Both 
brakes    were   on   and    I    let    the    machine 
travel    at    a    snail's    pace,    continuing   th, 
until  the  worst  part  of  the  grade  had  be 
passed. 

Even  then  I  dragged  slowly  along  down 
the  remainder  of  the  hill,  and  then  cut  out 
the  slow  speed  and  went  on.  We  had  no 
further  mishaps  and  reached  home  about 
7  o'clock,  cold,  tired,  wet  and  hungry. 

Trade  Literature  Received. 

The  1903  Meteor  Steam  Cars.— The  Ms 
teor  Engineering  Company,  of  Readin| 
Pa. 

Hart-Parr  Gasoline  Engines. — Hart-Parr 
Company,  of  Charles  City,  la. 

Tht  Lens  Mirror  Headlight — Rushmore 
Dynamo  Works,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Tool  for  Quick  and  Accurate  Bor- 
ing.— The  Binsse  Machine  Company,  New- 
ark. N.  J. 

Air  Pumps  aiid  Appliances. — tjlcason 
Peters  Air  Pump  Company,  Houston  an<l 
Mercer  streets.  New  York. 

The  Manville  Fire  Extinguisher — H.  W, 
Johns-Man  ville  Company.  100  William- 
street,  New  York. 

The  Kenosha  Auto  Jack. — Kenosha  Jack 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kenosha,  Wii. 

Universal  Milling  Machines — GarviB  ' 
Machine  Company,  Spring  and  VaHclfj 
streets.   New  York  city. 
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Pardee  &  Co.,  Chicago  agents  of  t^*] 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  will  lia**l 
charge  of  the  company's  New  York  l»s**J 
ness  also. 
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The  Electric  Hotor. 

THH    FItLD    MAGNET. 

The  field  magnet  of  an  electric  motor 
*may  be  made  in  many  different  forms,  the 
horseshoe  shape  shown  in  the  diagrams  of 
rthe  last  instalment  being  one  of  the  sim- 
plest forms.  The  horseshoe  field  magnet 
has  only  two  field  poles,  but  motor  fields 
may  be  made  with  any  even  number  of 
poles.  A  two  pole  field  is  best  suited  for 
high  speed  motors  and  a  "multipolar"  field 
for  slow  speed  motors.  In  order  to  be  able 
lo  gear  electric  motors  directly  to  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  car  they  must  be  of 
comparatively  low  rotative  speeds.  The 
majority  of  electric  carriage  motors  are 
geared  direct  to  the  wheels  and  axles,  al- 
though a  few  are  geared  with  a  double  re- 
duction. The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  two  pole 
machines,   while  the  former  are  generally 

L       four  pole  and  sometimes  six  pole  machines. 

^^^hogcthcr  the  four  pole  motor  is  the  most 
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common  type  of  carriage  motor,  and  in  the 
following  we  shall  deal  particularly  with 
this  type. 

Another  condition  which  determines  the 
shape  of  the  field  frame  of  an  automobile 
motor  is  that  the  motor  must  necessarily 
be  inclosed,  dust  and  moisture  pfooi.  and 
that  the  field  frame  may  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  part  of  the  casing  for  the  motor. 
These  considerations  have  led  to  the  prac- 
tically uniform  adoption  of  the  type  of  field 
frame  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.  which  is  known 
MS  the  multipolar,  ironclad  type.  The  ar- 
rows in  this  figure  indicate  the  paths  of  the 
magnetic  lines,   and   it   will   be   seen   thst 
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Fig.  3. 


there  arc  four  distinct  magnetic  circuits, 
the  poles  adjacent  to  each  otlier  being  of 
unlike  sign.  The  field  is  made  either  of 
cast  steel  or  forged  iron.  The  iron  has  a 
greater  magnetic  value  than  the  cast  steel 
and  permits  therefore  of  making  the  frame 
lighter.  Ordinarily  the  field  ring  with  the 
poles  is  made  in  a  single  piece,  but  some- 
times the  poles  are  made  separate  and  bolt- 
ed to  the  ticld  ring  (as  shown  in  Fig.  a). 
In  that  case  the  poles  are  made  with  en- 
largements or  pole  shoes  at  the  armature 
end.  which  reduces  the  magnetizing  force 
required  to  force  the  magnetism  across  the 
air  gap  into  the  armature.  If  a  field  frame 
made  in  one  piece  was  provided  with  such 
pole  shoes,  the  field  magnetizing  coils 
could  not  be  slipped  over  the  field  poles. 

Each  of  the  four  field  poles  is  provided 
with  a  spool  of  wire  for  magnetizing  pur- 
poses. The  spools  of  wire,  called  the  field 
coils,  are  connected  to  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  current  flows  through 
all  of  them  in  succession,  and  in  opposite 
directions  in  adjacent  spools,  so  as  to  make 
adjacent  poles  of  opposite  sign.  The 
spools  on  which  the  wire  is  wound  are 
thoroughly  insulated  with  hard  fibre,  linen, 
shellac  and,  perhaps,  asbestos ;  the  wire 
itself  is  insulated  with  cotton. 

THE    ARMATURE    CORE. 

What  was  referred  to  as  the  "drum"  in 
the  description  of  the  models  is  technically 
known  as  the  armature  core  (Fig.  3).  It 
is  built  up  of  thin,  circular,  annealed  sheet 
iron  stampings  (Fig.  4)  upon  a  central 
armature  shaft.  The  sheet  iron  stampings 
or  "armature  disks"  are  shellacked  or  var- 
nished on  both  sides  before  being  assem- 
bled on  the  shaft,  so  as  to  make  but  poor 
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metallic  contact  with  each  other,  the  object 
being  to  avoid  the  production  of  waste  cur- 
rents (or  eddy  currents)  in  this  core  when 
the  motor  is  in  operation.  All  around  the 
edge  of  the  armature  disks  are  stamped  out 
slots  to  receive  the  armature  coils.  The 
object  of  placing  the  coils  in  slots  of  the 
core  instead  of  on  the  surface  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  motor  is  in  op- 
eration there  is  a  tendency  for  the  coils  to 
move  circumfereniially  on  the  core,  and  by 
placing  them  in  slots  they  are  securely  held 
in  position.  Secondly,  the  iron  of  the  arm- 
ature core  is  brought  nearer  to  the  iron  of 
the  field  frame  than  would  be  possible  if 
the  armature  coils  were  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  core,  and  hence  the  air  gap  to 
be  traversed  by  the  magnetic  lines  is  short- 
ened, which  saves  in  magnetizing  force  re- 
quired. The  slots  are  thoroughly  insulated 
with  troughs  of  mica  and  the  coils  are  then 
put  in  place.  The  number  of  slots  depends 
upon  the  voltage  of  the  motor  and  other 
considerations.  In  order  to  make  the  mo- 
tor as  compact  and  light  as  possible  a 
smaller  number  of  slots  arc  used  than  is 
customary  in  stationary  motors  of  the  same 
voltage  and  power.  Forty-five  slots  are  not 
uncommon  for  an  80  volt  carriage  motor. 
Referring  to  Fig.  3.  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  sheet  iron  disks  arc  clamped  bv  circu- 
lar end  plates  P  P  (of  bronze)  and  a  collar 
and  nut  on  the  shaft.  A  key  K  on  the 
shaft  prevents  the  core  from  turning 
thereon. 

ARMATURE    COILS. 

The  armature  coils  are  at  present  always 
wound  on  a  form,  shellacked  (or  treated 
with  some  insulating  varnish)  and  baked 
before  being  placed  on  the  core.  They  are 
therefore  all  exactly  alike.  In  a  two  pole 
motor  each  coil  is  placed  in  slots  exactly 
or  ver>'  nearly  opposite  each  other,  but  in 
a  four  pole  motor  the  two  branches  of  a 
coil  are  placed  in  slots  at  approximately  a 
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quarter  circumference  with  each  other. 
One  part  of  the  coil  is  thus  in  front  of  a 
north  pole  while  the  other  is  in  front  of  a 
south  pole.  Fig.  5  shows  the  approximate 
form  of  the  coils  before  they  arc  placed  on 
the  core.  The  armature  coils  are  made  of 
copper  wire  insulated  with  cotton. 

The  armature  coils  of  a  multi-polar  ar- 
mature may  be  connected  up  so  as  to  form 
either  a  parallel  winding  or  a  series  wind- 
ing. With  the  former,  four  brushes  or  sets 
of  brushes  arc  required  on  the  commutator, 
spaced  evenly  around  ii,  while  with  the  lat- 
ter only  two  brushes  arc  required,  a  quar- 
ter circumference  apart.  In  a  parallel  wind- 
ing the  end  of  any  coil  is  connected  to  the 
commutator  segment  adjacent  lo  the  one  to 
which  the  beginning  of  that  coil  is  con- 
nected. In  a  series  or  two  circuit  winding 
the  end  of  any  coil  is  connected  to  the 
commutator  segment  opposite  the  one  to 
which  the  beginning  of  that  coil  is  con- 
nected. Series  wound  armatures  are  the 
most  common. 

THE   COMMUT.ATO*. 

The  commutator,  as  already  explained, 
serves  the  purpose  of  leading  the  current 
into  the  armature  coils  and  reversing  its 
direction  of  flow  in  them  at  the  proper 
moment.  As  seen  in  Fig.  6  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  copper  segments  A  assembled 
with  strips  of  mica  between  them  and 
clamped  on  a  sleeve  B  between  a  head  C 
on  the  sleeve  and  a  washer  D  and  nut  E. 
The  segments  are  assembled  with  the  mica 
insulation  between  them,  are  compressed 
in  a  clamp,  bored  out.  and  have  the  two 
ends  counterbored  to  a  bevel  surface.  The 
inner  sides  of  the  head  C  and  the  washer 
D  are  turned  to  the  same  bevel,  and  the 
segments  are  then  clamped  on  the  sleeve 
with  mica  between  the  segments  and  clamp- 
ing parts  at  every  point,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  by  the  heavy  black  lines.  When 
completed  every  one  of  the  segments  is 
perfectly  insulated  from  all  of  the  other 
segments  and  from  the  sleeve.  The  num- 
ber of  segments  in  the  commutator  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  slots  in  the  arma- 
ture. The  commutator  segments  are  made 
with  lugs  at  one  end.  and  these  are  slotted 
and  have  the  terminal^  of  the  armature 
coils  soldered  into  them. 


-COMMUNICATIONS.. 

Automobile  Accidents. 

It  is  reported  that  an  automobile  deliv- 
ery  wagon  belonging  to  a  New  York  de- 
partment store  and  housed  at  283  Morris 
avenue  became  ignited  at  midnight  on 
March  18  and  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  March  15  an  automobile  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Chas.  Rinard  and  Charles  Spigclmire 
skidded  against  the  curb  and  overturned  at 
Braddock.  Pa.  The  machine  was  seriously 
damaged  and  the  occupants  received  pain- 
ful though  not  serious  injuries. 

The  automobile  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Buswell 
collided  with  a  trap  in  Buflralo.  N.  Y..  on 
March  15  and  Joseph  Ruprecht  had  his  leg 
broken.  The  cause  n(  the  accident  is 
ascribed  to  fog. 


Flywheel  Formula;, 

Beapikg.  Pa,,  March  16. 
Editor  Horseless   Ace: 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  an  evident 
error  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  statepient  on  pag.i 
340,  issue  of  March  11.  regarding  the 
weight  of  flywheel  for  twin  cylinder  en- 
gines. He  says:  "If  we  have  a  twin  cylin- 
der engine  with  the  explosions  following 
each  other  immediately  *  *  *  the  two 
successive  strokes  accumulate  their  power, 
and  a  flywheel  of  double  the  weight  of  that 
for  a  single  cylinder  would  be  required.*' 
This  statement  would  be  true  if  the  two 
explosions  were  simultaneous,  for  the  re- 
sult then  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  a 
single  cylinder  of  double  power,  but  since 
the  explosions  follow  immediately,  they 
occupy  two  hall  revolutions  out  of  ;t  total 
of  four  and  therefore  apply  power  during 
half  the  time,  the  same  as  a  single  cylin- 
der two  cycle  engine  of  double  size  run- 
ning at  half  the  speed.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  same  amount  of  flywheel  would 
not  be  required  for  a  two  cycle  motor  as 
required  for  a  four  cycle,  and  if  two  suc- 
cessive strokes  accumulate  their  power, 
then  three  successive  strokes  would  accu- 
mulate more,  while  four,  as  we  know, 
would  be  a  constant  application  of  power 
and  require  almost  no  flywheel  at  all.  A 
further  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  actually 
trying.  During  '05.  '96  and  *97  we  built 
vehicles  with  twin  cylinder  motors,  while 
from  'gi  to  '94  they  were  built  with  single 
cylinder  motors,  and  a  vast  difference  in 
the  amount  of  vibration  was  noticed  when 
the  change  was  made.  The  use  of  twin 
cylinder  motors  today  is  quite  common 
and  the  reduction  in  vibration  forms  one 
of  their  strong  points,  which  although  not 
nearly  so  noticeable  is  if  opposed,  is  bet- 
ter than  having  a  single  cylinder  of  same 
power.  Charles  E.  Duryea. 

I  We  believe  that  a  double  cylinder  en- 
gine in  which  the  two  explosions  follow 
each  other  in  successive  strokes  should 
have  about  50  per  cent,  more  flywheel  ca- 
pacity than  a  single  cylinder  engine  of  the 
same  cylinder  dimensions.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  simple  demonstration,  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  energy  of  explosion  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  flywheel  instantaneously. 
Then,  as  the  first  explosion  occurs  the 
speed  of  the  engine  jumps  up  a  certain 
amount,  drops  gradually  until  the  second 
i-'xplosion,  when  it  again  rises,  to  a  higher 
point  than  at  the  flrst  explosion.  This  is 
the  point  of  maximum  speed.  The  en- 
gine runs  at  minimum  speed  just  before 
the  first  explosion  occurs.  Hence  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  speeds  are  exactly 
three  strokes  apart.  In  a  single  cylinder 
engine  these  points  under  the  same  con- 
ditions   would    be    exactly    four    strokes 


apart.  The  two  cylinder  engine  woald.  of 
course,  develop  twice  the  power  of  the 
single  cylinder,  and  if  we  take  the  torque 
of  the  single  cylinder  engine  as  a  unit  the 
flywheel  of  the  single  cylinder  engine 
would  have  to  maintain  this  torque  for 
four  strokes,  which  would  require,  say. 
four  units  of  energy.  The  flywheel  of  the 
double  cylinder  engine  would  have  to 
maintain  twice  that  torque  for  three 
strokes,  which  would  require  six  units  of 
energy.  Now  if  the  fluctuations  in  speed 
are  to  be  the  same  the  two  cylinder  engine 
would  require  50  per  cent,  more  flywheel 
capacity  than  the  single  cylinder. 

On  the  same  supposition  a  two  cylinder 
engine  with  explosions  occurring  at  equaJ 
intervals  would  require  no  larger  flywheel 
than  a  single  cylinder  engine  of  the  same 
bore  and  strokc^Ec] 


The  Automobile  as  a  Qas  Engine 
Flywheel. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Your  thoughtful  editorial  of  March  11 
suggests  a  subject  which,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  receive  further  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental investigation. 

The  authorities  give  certain  coefficients 
of  variation  for  designing  flywheels  for 
various  purposes.  The  steadiness  of  run- 
ning is,  of  course,  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  work  to  which  the  engine  is  coupled, 
and  where  the  engine  is  directly  connected 
to  a  dynamo  the  armature  is  taken  into 
account,  I  believe.  A  resilient  member  has 
been  introduced  between  the  engine  and 
armature  with  gas  engines. 

In  automobile  engines  I  should  expect 
I  he  average  coeflicicnt  of  variation  used  in 
rlesigning  the  flywheel  to  be  about  .05. 
though  I  have  known  of  less  than  .03  be- 
ing used.  The  coefficient  should,  of 
course,  take  into  account  the  connection 
with  the  vehicle.  If  the  entire  carriage  is 
10  be  included  in  the  calculation,  the  con- 
nections should  be  rigid,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Undoubtedly  the  tire* 
give  with  each  impulse  of  the  engine,  as 
tlo  also  the  intermediate  parts,  and  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  endurance  of  the 
tires,  axle,  chain  and  intermediate  parti 
generally  is  materially  affected  by  the  co- 
efficient of  steadiness  adopted  in  design! 
ihe  flywheel. 

A  variation  in  the  speed  of  the  vehicle 
of  even  i  per  cent,  five  or  ten  times  a  sec- 
end  would  seem  calculated  to  soon  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  weariness,  notwithstand- 
ing the  results  of  the  recent  investigation! 
•  >f  the  Chicago  scientists  in  reference  to  thf 
vitalistic  effects  of  vibration. 

No  very  great  variation  between  ihi 
relative  angular  positions  of  the  drivii 
;ind  driven  part  would  be  necessary  even 
if  we  take  a  coefticient  of  .05  and  consider 
ihat  the  variation  is  entirely  in  the  fly- 
wheel. I  calculate  that  at  the  normal  speed 
the  .mgular  position  of  the  engine  sh; 
I'v  more  than  from  t-^o 
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oluuon  from  its  medium  position, 
the  driven  parts. 

connections  are  rigid,  the  vehicle 
eceive  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 

thc  explosion;  if  there  is  sut^cient 
f,  the  fljrwheel  absorbs  it  almost 
ely.  E.  J.  Stoddard. 


i. 


Her  Incrustation 

MoRSELESS   Age: 

a  reader  of  your  valued  paper  and 
taken  note  of  some  oft  repeated 
)ts.  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  of 
Dings  that  "it  is  better  not  to  know 
1  than  to  know  so  many  things  that 
"     I  am  referring  especially  to  the 

statement  that  in  a  boiler  in  which 

a  strong  circulation  no  scale  or 
will  be  formed.  I  herewith  offer 
section  cut  from  a  Roberts  water 
iler  which  shows  the  pipe  to  have 
'arly  closed  by  a  scale  deposit  as 
iron,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
inary  means.  Some  of  the  tubes  oi 
let  were  entirely  stopped  up.  As 
ding  occurred  in  the  main  tube. 
be  circulation  and  the  heat  arc  the 
,  it  amply  disproves  the  above 
It.  especially  as  this  water  is  known 
purest  public  water  in  the  State. 
;  public  yacht  Rewona,  on  which  a 
iler  was  installed  this  spring,  ha^l 

the  2  inch  tubes  in  the  centre  of 
CT  filled  entirely  solid  with  scale 
son,  and  these  facts  agree  with  all 
irvations  since  i88o,  when  I  placed 
made  Hcrreshof  single  coil  boiler 
e  first  steam  wagon  running  gear 
tate.  Frahk  Williams. 


tions  to  Avoid  Possibility  of 
re  on  Gasoline   Vehicles. 

READlNt..   Pa..   March    13. 
ioRSELESs  Age: 

iorrison*s  second  fire,  due  to  an 
al  «park  near  the  carburetor. 
eem  to  indicate  the  value  of  hav- 
gasolinc  tank  and  the  mixing  de- 
ar removed  from  the  molpr,  muf- 

sparking  device  as  possible.  It 
lis  accouni  that  wo  adoi)tc<l  a  dt- 
ich  places  the  tank  and  mixer  not 

front  of  the  motor  but  below 
ng  else,  so  that  no  heat  from  the 
liable  to  cause  evaporation  can 
e  gasoline,  and  any  leak  or  vapor 
the  ground  instead  oi  near  to  or 
rts  likely  to  ignite.  Many  vehicles 
siructed  with  fuel  tanks  by  the 
>r  over  the  motor  or  muffler,  and 
;  vibration  sooner  or  later  is  likely 

a  leak  in  the  fuel  tank  the  possi- 
'  fire  from  such  leakage  is  ever 
and  in  many  cases  the  location 
tank  is  such  that  the  fire  once 
vould  be  impossible  to  stop  until 
ents  of  the  tank  had  been  burned. 
ccidenis  of  this  nature  have  been 
the  past,  as  the  vehicles  now  in 
older  the  eflfects  of  vibration 


and  corrosion  will  bccume  more  evident, 
so  that  danger  from  this  source  will  in- 
crease with  the  age  of  the  machine.  The 
good  will  of  the  pubhc  toward  motor  ve- 
hicles depends  largely  upon  their  freedom 
from  danger,  and  on  this  account  this 
phase  of  the  matter  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. Not  cfrily  should  tanks  be  of  good 
material  and  properly  put  together,  but 
since  almost  any  part  will  fail  some  time 
or  other,  the  placing  of  the  tank  should 
be  such  that  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom from  danger  is  secured.  A  leak  from 
a  tank  upon  a  hot  part  will  evaporate  and 
probably  not  attract  attention,  whereas 
the  same  leak  falling  upon  the  floor  will 
be  seen  at  once  and  remedied.  The  gaso- 
line tanks  therefore  should  preferably  be 
placed  with  nothing  else  under  them. 

CH.^RLES    E     DlJRYRA. 


Railway    versus   5teel  Roadway. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

There  is  a  small  town  of  probably  2.500 
people  about  21  miles  from  this  place,  and 
the  business  men  and  planters  are  offering 
a  bonus  of  $50,000  for  a  railway  or  electric 
line  connecting  here. 

What  would  you  think  of  their  investing 
their  money  in  a  steel  roadway  and  motor 
iruck-s,  and  charging  toll  for  other  vehicles 
which  use  it? 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a  more 
sensible  plan  than  that  which  they  pursue, 
and  I  am  sure  not  so  expensive. 

What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  21 
miles  of  the  steel  and  at  least  four  wagons 
of  5  to  10  tons  capacity? 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  mo- 
tor  trucks  and  I   sec  no   reason   why  this 
kind  of  work  would  not  be  in  their  field. 
C.  E.   Bassano. 

[An  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  a 
railway  of  the  usual  type  or  a  steel  road- 
way can  hardly  be  given  without  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  local  conditions.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  conditions  for  the 
success  of  motor  trucks  are  very  favorable 
in  this  case.  The  cost  of  the  steel  for  a  21 
mile  roadway  would  probably  be  about 
$6c.ooo.  the'  total  cost  of  construction  of 
-Kiich  steel  roadways  being  estimated  at 
$4,000  per  mile.  A  5  ton  truck  co!>t>  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000.— Ed.] 


The   Doctors'    Number — fluddy 
Roads   in   Ohio. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  heard  many  favorable  comments  re- 
garding the  Doctors'  Number,  and  I  think 
it  had  a  good  influence  upon  a  number  of 
physicians  in  this  city,  for  they  are  begin- 
ning to  seriously  consider  the  automobile 
for  their  business.  It  took  me  several 
weeks,  but  I  read  every  article  and  enjoyed 
every  one  of  them,  especially  the  poem. 
And  the  best  part  of  all  is  that  these  are 
the  experiences  of  men  in  the  practical  use 
of  the  automobile  in  a  business  where  a 
machine  has  to  be  well  built  in  order  to  en- 


dure the  te:-t  over  all  conditions  of  road  in 
all  conditions  of  weather.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  my  m^^chine  all  apart,  engine  and  all, 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  adjusted.  Af- 
ter 4,000  miles  usage,  the  bearings,  cylinder 
and  rings,  and  gears  were  not  perceptibly 
worn,  and  now  the  machine  is  running  bet- 
ter and  smoother  than  it  did  when  new. 
I  have  never  seen  the  roads  in  this  section 
of  Ohio  worse  than  they  are  this  spring. 
In  some  places  they  are  almost  impassable 
for  light  horse  vehicles.  On  some  of  our 
streets  I  have  been  ploughing  through  mud 
6  and  7  inches  deep,  and  sometimes  clay  al 
that.  W.  Webster  Ensev. 


Fuel  Consumption  Query. 

Rdiiitr  Horseless  Age: 

Can  you  tell  me  approximately  how 
much  less  gasoline  will  be  consumed  by  a 
4  horse  power  gasoline  engine  running  at 
normal  speed  than  by  an  8  horse  power 
engine  throttled  so  as  to  develop  only  4 
horse  power  and  running  at  the  same 
^peed  ?  T.  E.  Tavlo». 

fWe  should  judge  about  20  per  cent,  less 
if  the  engines  and  carburetors  are  identical 
except  as  to  size.  Otherwise  the  propor- 
tions might  be  entirely  different.  The  8 
horse  power  motor  running  at  half  load  at 
full  speed  would  be  less  efficient  than  the 
4  horse  power  motor  at  full  load,  owing  to 
the  greater  loss  of  friction  and  the  lower 
compression.  No  very  close  approxima- 
tion can  be  made,  however. ^-En.] 

ExpLosion  Engine  Query. 

Editor    HoKSELESS    At;K: 

Will  you  tell  me  through  your  paper  the 
object  of  injecting  kerosene  into  the  cylin- 
der of  a  gasoline  motor  while  it  is  still 
warm?  N.  D.  Holbrook. 

[A  resinous  residue  is  left  on  the  cylin- 
der walls  and  the  piston  rings  by  the  com- 
bustion of  gasoline.  This  sticky  residue  in- 
terferes with  lubrication  and  causes  the 
piston  to  move  less  freely  in  the  cylinder. 
Kerosene  will  dissolve  this  resinous  matter. 
and  the  more  freely  if  the  cylinder  is  still 
warm.  The  object  of  injecting  ktro^enc 
is,  then,  to  clean  the  cylinder  walls  and 
piston  rings  of  this  residue, — En.) 


Auto   Legislation  in  Kanfuis. 

Leavexwortii,  Kan..  March   15. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  automobile 
bill  just  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
Kansas  has  set  a  standard  of  liberality  and 
fair  dealing  to  automobilists  that  other 
States  should  profit  by.  The  prosperous 
Kansas  farmer  has  not  only  added  the 
piano  as  a  household  necessity,  but  is  now 
acquiring  the  automobile.  The  bill,  as  first 
introduced,  was  extremely  savage,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  clauses  worked  out.  but 
after  several  trips  over  10  the  capital  ami 
with  the  active  aid  of  Senator  Hemley. 
himself  an  auto  enthusiast,  vVvv-VaW 'wvnSx  >Xn^ 
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liberal  provisions  went  through.  Wc  also 
secured  an  appropriation  from  the  present 
Legislature  providing  for  the  construction 
of  good  roads  by  working  of  convicts. 

D.  R.  Anthony.  Jr. 
[An  abstract   of  the  law  appears   under 
"Legislative   and    Legal"    in   this   issue. — 
Ed.] 


Proper  Liveries  for  Chauffeurs. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

> 
I  am  at  present  operator  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  and  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  what  would  be  the 
proper  clothing  outfit  for  touring  this 
summer  so  as  to  be  right  up  to  style. 
Would  you  please  give  me  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  oblige  J.  H.  S. 

[There  is  no  livery  recognized  as  a 
standard  in  this  country.  The  regulation 
winter  costume  consists  of  a  leather  coat. 
trousers  and  leggings.  A  New  York  house 
makes  a  livery  consisting  of  a  black 
leather  coat,  cut  long,  with  trousers  and 
'  leggings  to  match.  For  summer  wear 
serge,  whip  and  khaki  are  quite  popular, 
because  they  are  lighter  and  cooler. — Ed.] 


Thinks  the  Present    Tonneaus  Un- 
comfortable. 

Editor  HoRSKi.Ess  Age; 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  journal 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  have  noted 
with  great  interest  the  development  of  the 
automobile.  My  occupation  in  life  has  been 
such  that  I  have  developed  a  degree  of 
criticism  of  other  men's  doings  that  may 
have  caused  me  to  lean  somewhat  to  the 
^side  of  the  fault  finder,  which  of  a  truth  ii 
not  an  enviable  position,  especially  in  these 
days  of  great  and  new  things. 

However,  I  am  disposed  to  venture  a  few 
remarks  with  respect  to  certain  character- 
istics of  one  type  of  "up  to  date"  automo- 
bile, which  have  worried  themselves  into 
my  mind  and  which  I  hope  to  see  elim- 
inated some  day:  for  1  am  a  great  believer 
in  gettiag  as  much  comfort  as  possible  out 
of  life. 

The  automobile  generally  is  a  fair  weather 
vehicle;  that  is.  presumably  no  one  goes  to 
ride  for  mere  pleasure  in  stormy  weather. 
The  automobile  is  also  a  warm  weather 
conveyance,  especially  the  much  in  evidence 
"touring  car"  (which,  by  the  way.  in  some 
instances  resembles  more  a  newly  painted 
dray  than  it  does  a  carriage,  with  its  ton- 
neau  and  other  hideous  trappings  clothed 
with  French  names  to  ameliorate  their  ug- 
liness). This  particular  vehicle  was  made 
for  the  rich  lo  go  touring  ihe  country  with, 
and  the  rich  don't  tour  the  country  in 
stormy  or  cold  weather.  The  Pullman  car 
and  a  closed  carriage  are  good  enough  for 
them  under  such  circumstances. 

So.  then,  the  touring  car  is  purely  a 
pleasure  aflfair.  and  if  so  the  one  who  owns 
//  expects  pleasure  when  t^ding  in  it.  True, 


the  aristocrat  would  once  undergo  any 
amount  of  agony  for  the  sake  of  style,  but 
that  is  so  no  longer.  He,  like  all  other 
well  baJanced  human  beings,  is  looking  tor 
comfort. 

To  the  point,  then — Is  the  touring  car  a 
comfortable  thing  to  ride  in?  Let  us  look 
a  minute. 

I  saw  one  of  these  "red  devils"  going 
along  the  main  street  of  my  town  the  othe»- 
day.  having  as  occupants  a  very  fat  aristo- 
cratic Chicago  packer — you  know  pork 
packers  are  always  fat — and  a  chauffeur  of 
the  imported  variety.  The  street  is  paved 
with  stones,  which  I  presume  were  blocks 
once,  but  long  ago  took  the  shape  of  the 
moon.  Well,  you  should  have  seen  the 
vibrations  of  that  Chicago  packer  wlio  was 
sitting  in  the  tonncau.  Poor  fellow,  he 
was  botmcing  around  and  quivering  like  a 
bowl  of  jelly;  and,  although  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  hear,  I  imagine  he  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  the  dray  stopped  at  his  branch 
house,  where  he  is  in  fierce  competition 
with  other  packers  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  food  products. 

And  what  caused  the  bouncing  and  quiv- 
ering of  this  large  hearted  Chicago  packer? 
The  rear  of  the  seat  of  that  tonncau  had 
the  same  ratio  to  the  breadth  of  that  packer 
as  one  bears  to  lour,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  curved  sides  of  that  tonneau,  which 
fitted  just  one-sixth  part  of  the  packer's 
circumference,  there  would  have  been  a 
tragedy.  And  the  space  in  that  tonncau 
for  that  packer's  feet — my,  what  an  area 
lor  so  great  an  underpinning  of  one  carry- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  common  people. 
Talk  about  comfort — do  you  call  that  com- 
fort?   It  was  a  cool  day,  too. 

Suppose  the  thermometer  had  been  at 
the  wilting  point,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when 
the  packer  goes  touring  in  God's  glorious 
country.  How  delightfully  '*hot"  that 
packer's  pedal  e.xtremities  would  have  been 
in  that  airtight  tonneau  with  its  heating 
murtlcr  underneaih.  And  suppose  Mrs. 
Packer  had  been  there,  too,  and  Miss 
Packer  and  some  other  Packers.  I  am 
sure  the  packing  industry  would  then  have 
been  truly  represented. 

But  things  that  are  packed  are  apt  to 
spoil,  in  hot  weather  especially,  and  if  our 
ambitious  automobile  manufacturers  don't 
arrange  some  more  comfortable  hull  for 
their  road  engines  than  the  present  tonneau 
of  the  touring  car,  their  business  will  spoil 
also,  and  Chicago  packers  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  aristocrats  will  return  lo  their  com- 
fortable carnages  drawn  by  beasts  with 
unlawful    tails. 

Make  the  touring  car  comfortable.  It 
this  particular  type  ot  automobile  was  de- 
signed for  the  wealthy,  don't  persist  in 
making  a  sardine  box  to  hold  five,  but 
rather  make  the  seating  accommodations 
nearer  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
passengers;  have  the  vehicle  carry  a  less 
number,  and  ask  the  rich  man  to  buy  more 
cars,  if  he  has  a  large  family.  It  is  comfort 
he  is  after,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it 
when  he  finds  it.     In  this  way  the  buyer 


would    be     satisfied,    and    the    business 

making  automobiles  would  be  enhanced- 

Jean  Hanson 


i 


The  Serpollet  "Self  Starter." 

Editor  Horseless  Age; 

I  wish  to  make  known  to  you  the  inter- 
est I  find  in  the  articles  of  your  corre- 
spondent. J.  S.  V.  Bickford,  which  yoo 
publish  from  time  to  time,  and  express  the 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  keep  us 
posted  in  the  progress  of  this  special 
branch  of  steam  engineering.  Up  to  the 
last  issue  of  your  paper  received  he  dofs 
not  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  Ser- 
pollet "sell  starter."  All  we  know  of  this 
is  a  line  diagram  on  page  112,  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  igo2,  and  as  yet  we  have  no  draw 
ing  which'  shows  its  proportions  or  bow 
that  piston  is  kept  steam  and  air  tight. 

Steam, 

[The  device  mentioned  was  referred  to 
in  the  instalment  of  Mr.  Bickford's  article 
on  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  our  issue 
of  March  4,  which  had  probably  not  y.;t 
reached  our  correspondent  when  he  wrote 
the  above  letter.  Mr.  Bickford  states  that 
a  spring  is  used  in  this  device,  while  origi- 
nally compressed  air  was  employed.  We 
have  no  particiilars  of  the  design  of  tl 
device. — Ed.) 


N.  A.  A.  M.  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  members  wa> 
held  on  March  18,  its  purpose  being  \U 
consideration  of  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws.  A  number  of  unimpor- 
tant changes  designed  to  bring  the  differ- 
ent questions  into  harmony  and  to  rt- 
move  some  slight  inconsistencies  were 
carried  through. 

The  special  meeting  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee. 

A  suggestion  to  hold  a  single  show  in 
New  York  was  made  and  received  some 
attention.  Some  members  favored  such  •> 
course,  others  opposed  it.  A  commitiee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  entire  mai- 
tcr  and  a  report  will  be  made  at  a  lutur'^ 
meeting. 

The  question  of  making  a  creditable 
American  display  of  automobiles  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  was  discussed.  Presi- 
dent Budlong  explained  that  the  nun:l>ct 
of  replies  from  members  on  the  raatttr 
of  exhibiting  indicated  that  there  was  a 
very  good  prospect  of  the  efforts  being 
crowned  with  success.  He  explained  thai 
patriotic  motives,  if  nothing  else,  should 
actuate  members  to  exhibit,  as  it  would 
not  do  to  let  the  French  makers  have  the 
only  respectable  exhibit.  The  associatiOflj 
is  outlining  a  plan  for  lessening  the 
pense.  while  at  the  same  time  cnhanat 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  a- 
hibits.  The  N.  A.  A.  M.  proposes 
engage  space  at  St.  Louis  and  to  M 
after  the  exhibits  after  ihey  are  instalU 
so   that   the   cost    to   individual    m&nuU 
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be  extremely  low  Attendants 
ovided,  but  exhibitors,  if  they 
y  have  their  own  experts  in  at- 

nittee  was  appointed  to  con- 
cntire  chau^eur  question.  A 
firms  were  elected  to  member- 


A.  C.  A.  Meeting:. 


ussion  on  automobile  legislation, 
.  been  announced  for  the  club 
a  Tuesday.  March  17,  was  for 
3n  postponed.  There  was  only 
tendance  at  this  meeting,  which 
ed  over  by  W.  E.  Scarritt  in  the 
i  President  Shattuck.  who  was 
any  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
)bile  legislation. 

to  spend  the  evening  profitably 
It  had  paper  slips  passed  around, 
the  audience  were  requested  to 
tions  which  they  wished  to  have 

Most  of  these  questions  were 
by  the  chair;  who  then  also  called 
ludience  for  a  discussion  of  the 
4any   questions  were  thus  pro- 
answered,   and   the   discussion 

a  lively  turn. 

the  end  of  the  evening  the  pro- 
mation  of  a  chautf curs'  club 
hi  up  for  discussion.  It  is  tlic 
those  who  are  promoting  this 
he  Automobile  Club  of  America 
le  to  the  chauffeurs  graded  cer- 
cording  to   ability,   hones-ty,   so 

Mr.  Scarnu  m  introducing  the 
d  that  there  was  no  question  01 
g  a  need  for  some  means  of 
>wner5  of  high  priced  touring 
.•curing  competent  and  honest 
He  enumerated  some  of  the 
nmonly  practiced  among  chauf- 
utlined  in  our  last  week's  issue, 

that  he  knew  of  several  gentle- 
vcre  disgusted  with  the  automo- 

just  on  account  of  their  ex- 
fith  the  chauffeurs.  That  en- 
fa  of  the  automobile  business 
Lpies  itself  with  the  construction 
iced  touring  cars  is  vitally  in- 
i  this  question  of  competent 
If  the  proposition  can  be  car- 

.1  practical  manner  it  certainly 
taken  up  by  the  club. 

the  gentlemen  present  related 
tlie  experiences  he  had  had 
chauffeurs,  both  French  and 
!Ie  had  had  about  fifteen  of 
ar.  and  had  always  paid  them 
ut  twelve  of  these  had  been  en- 
Cisfactory,  both  as  regards  hon- 
bricty.  Mr.  Gallaher  thought  thai 
cnt  ought  to  receive  the  encour- 

the  club.  A  number  of  the  best 
in  the  city  were  interested  in  the 

and  the  aim  of  the  chauffeurs 
er  themselves  and  improve  their 

their  employers.  Mr.  Gash,  of 
a.  said  that  the  National  Asso- 
Automobile  Manufacturers  had 
idering    the    chauffeur    question 


for  some  time  and  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member.  This 
committee  had  sent  a  circular  to  all  the 
automobile  manufacturers  belonging  to  the 
association,  requesting  their  opinion  as  *.o 
how  the  question  c»:aiM  best  be  dciih  with. 
and  there  had  been  a  practical  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  the  N,  A.  A.  M.  should 
issue  licenses  to  competent  chaufTcurs.  Mr. 
Ga^h  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  issue  chauffeurs'  licenses  than  for  a 
local  club. 


American  Chauffeurs^  CEub. 

On  March  18  about  100  chauffeurs  and 
repair  men  held  a  meeting  at  the  garage  of 
the  Mobile  Company,  New  York,  and  took 
initiative  steps  toward  forming  a  club  for 
social  and  professional  purposes.  A  tem- 
porary organization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Kane  as  president  and 
Louis  H.  Warren  as  secretary.  A  commit- 
tee composed  of  Edward  E.  Hawley,  chair- 
man; Samuel  Brock,  Van  Allen  Soule. 
Fred  Rankin  and  Mr.  Van  Haren  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  last  night,  .\mong  the  avowed 
objects  will  be  the  regulation  of  trade 
abuses,  the  elimination  of  dishonest  chauf- 
feurs and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
grading  for  members.  At  the  meeting  four 
grades,  according  to  ability,  experience, 
etc.,  to  be  determined  by  practical  demon- 
strations and  examinations,  were  suggest- 
ed, but  a  representative  of  The  Horse- 
less Ace  has  since  been  informed  that  this 
system  is  not  considered  feasible,  and  two 
grades,  first  class  and  second  class,  will  be 
suggested  as  a  stibstilute.  The  idea  of 
unionism  is  disavowed  as  impracticable, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing  un- 
der other  auspices,  as  has  been  suggested, 
although  it  is  considered  desirable  by  some 
that  the  rules  governing  examinations, 
Ltc.  should  be  made  by  an  independent 
body.  It  is  said  that  the  A..  C.  A.  and  the 
N.  A.  A.  M.,  both  of  which  have  the  sub- 
j  eel  under  considerat  ion,  may  be  ap- 
proached for  their  sanction  and  assistance, 
but  a  strong  desire  to  remain  absolutely 
independent  is  manifest. 


The   Proposed  State   Association. 

The  following  letter  ha*s  been  sent  to  all 
automobile  clubs  in  New  York.  State  bv 
the  committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
Syracuse  A.  C: 

"A  committee  has  lately  been  appointed 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse  tn 
communicate  with  all  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  State  concerning  the  prop- 
osition to  organize  a  State  automobile  as 
sociation,  which  may  eventually  become  a 
member  of  a  national  association  of  the 
same  character. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
organization  to  antagonize  in  any  way  the 
National  Association  as  it  now  exists,  or 
any  other  existing  automobile  club  or  or- 


ganitatiun.  but  to  knit  them  together  in  a 
common  interest. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation will  he  to  secure  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  highways  of  the  State  and  also 
concerning  other  matters  of  interest  to  au- 
tomobilists.  It  is  believed  that  a  State  as- 
sociation comprising  all  or  practically  all 
the  automobile  clubs  of  New  York  State 
could  wield  a  much  more  potent  influence 
upon  members  of  the  State  Legislature  than 
could  scattered  clubs,  working  individually 
and  without  a  uniform  purpose.  Having  a 
common  purpose,  clearly  defined,  it  will  be 
possible  for  every  club  throughout  the 
State  to  bring  to  bear  upon  their  respective 
members  of  the  Legislature  an  influence 
that  will  secure  recognition. 

"We  write  to  inquire  whether  your  club 
cannot  be  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
project  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  a  del- 
egation to  a  convention  which  shall  be 
called  to  meet  in  Syracuse,  a-;  the  most 
central  point,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  associ- 
ation whose  object  sliall  be  as  above  indi- 
cated. 

"If  you  will  personally  lay  this  matter 
before  the  members  of  your  club  at  its  next 
meeting,  and  make  an  effort  to  have  a  dele- 
gation sent  to  the  convention  referred  to. 
we  shall  feel  deeply  obliged,  and  bdicvc  i. 
will  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  your  club  not 
cnly.  but  of  automobilists  generally. 

"We  shall  also  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  will  forward  to  us  the  names  of 
others  interested  in  automobilmg  whom 
you  are  inclined  to  think  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter." 


United  States  Exports  of  Automo- 
biles. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 
gives  the  value  of  the  exports  of  American 
made  automobiles  for  that  period  as  SQ4S. 
528.  Of  the  total  valuatinn  given,  all  ex- 
cept $92,714  worth  of  machines  were 
shipped  from  New  York.  The  largest  for- 
eign buyer  was  the  United  Kingdom, 
whose  purchases  amounted  m  S671.553.  Sec- 
ond on  the  list  was  France,  which  took 
$59,051  worth.  The  purchases  of  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  aggregated  in  value 
$31,111;  ihose  of  Mexico,  $27,710;  Ger- 
many. $24,491:  the  Philippine  Islands,  $14.- 
216;  Austria.  $13,106;  British  South  Africa. 
$12,637:  Cuba,  $11,152:  Argentina,  $10,203; 
Denmark,  $9,905;  British  .\ustralasia. 
$9,581:  Japan.  $9rS»3;  Belgium.  $7797: 
Chinese  Empire.  $6,645:  Netherlands. 
$5,285:  British  Columbia.  $4,828.  British 
East  Indies,  $4,299:  Peru.  $3,000:  Italy. 
$2,200;  Brazil.  $2,150;  Norway  and  Sweden. 
$1,697:  Bermuda,  $1,500.  and  Hong  Kong, 


The  Electric  Contract  Company,  New 
York,  are  about  to  remove  from  53  Maiden 
lane  to  20J  Centre  street.  The  company 
have  taken  the  sales  agency  for  iK^  v^^xV 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 

The   Argyll  Gasoline   Car. 

The  Hozier  Engineering  Company,  of 
Bridgeton.  Glasgow,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  cars  to  be  described,  arc  among  the 


used  in  conjunction  witli  a  special  trans- 
mission gear  of  the  company's  own  de- 
sign, which  gives  direct  drive  on  the  high 
gear. 

The  car  of  which  a  half  tone  is  shown 
herewith  is  fitted  with  a  two  cylinder  lO 
liursc   power  Clement  engine   of   3.4   inches 


Fit;.  I. — The  Argyll  10  Horse  Power  Tonneal, 


largest  British  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles. The  cars  they  build  arc  of  medium 
weight  and  of  comparatively  high  "abil- 
ity."    high    speed    French     motors     being 


bore  and  4.4  inches  stroke,  and  with  a 
change  gear  giving  three  forward  speeds  of 
8,  16  and  2$  miles  per  hour  respectively,  at 
1. 100  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  engine. 


PLAN. 


Fn;*.  2  ASt)  3. — Elevation  and   Plan  of  Chassis. 


The  wheel  base  is  76  inches  and  treal 
inches.  The  wheels  are  wood,  artillery 
type,  30  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with 
3l4  inch  Clipper  Continental  tires.  The 
weight  of  the  car  coijipleie  with  tonneau 
body  is  about   1,400  pounds. 

Figs.  2  and  3  represent  an  elevation  and 
plan  of  the  chassis  respectively.  The 
frame  A  is  made  of  seasoned  ash,  armored 
with  a  sheet  steel  plate  running  the  whole 
length.  It  is  reinforced  by  the  fitting  of 
a  truss  rod  A'  shown  in  the  elevation.  The 
frame  brackets  which  carry  the  springs, 
brakes,  &c..  arc  made  from  sheet  steel, 
which  secures  extreme  lightness  with 
great  strength.  The  engine  B  is  fixed 
to  the  carriers  B\  which  are  bolted  direct 
10  main  frame.  The  friction  clutch  is  con- 
tained in  the  flywheel  C.  and  is  actuated 
by  the  pedals  P  and  P*.  When  the  pedal 
F  is  depressed  the  brake  E  is  also  ap- 
plied. The  flexible  joint  which  transmits 
the  power  from  the  friction  clutch  to  the 
^ear  box  is  shown  at  J*  (elevation).  The 
gear  box  D  is  fixed  to  the  carriers  D* 
*  which  arc  bolted  to  the  main  frame:  and 
the  lid  of  the  gear  box  is  held  down  by 
clamps  shown  at  I',  enabling  the  lid  to  be 
taken  ofT  by  unscrewing  two  nuts.  The 
power  is  transmitted  from  the  gear  box  to 
the  live  back  axle  H  through  the  uni- 
versally jointed  shaft  G. 
the  universal  joints  being 
marked  F.  The  shaft 
which  carries  the  bevel 
driving  wheel  and  enters 
the  gear  box  H  at  F  is 
squared,  and  the  ioint  F 
can  slide  on  the  square 
shaft  when  the  back  axle 
moves  about  the  radius 
rods  S'   (elevation). 

The  Gemcnt  engine 
with  which  this  car  is 
fitted  was  fully  described 
in  our  issue  of  March  xg 

igo2. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  ht 
tion  clutch.  A  is  the  en 
gine  shaft  with  the  flange 
D,  which  carries  the  fly- 
wheel E  keyed  to  it  and 
forced  up  on  the  taper  by 
means  of  the  nut  B.  The 
nut  B  is  extended  to 
form  the  bearing  for  the 
central  portion  of  the 
clutch  G.  This  design  is 
claimed  to  prevent 
clutch  getting  out 
alignment,  and  U  tbi 
leather  face  is  kepi  in 
p  r  o  p  e  r  condition  fti ' 
trouble  will  be  expci 
cnccd  from  a  slipping 
clutch.  The  conical  rinjJ 
F  is  held  in  the  flywhetl 
by  the  bolts  shown.  ai 
by  their  removal  ti 
clutch  can  be  withdra 
The   spring    L   holds  t! 


IS 

4 


ngaged.  and  it  is  obvious  there 
no  end  thrust  whfn  the  car 
ig,  as  ihe  tlanges  that  the  spring 
piinsl  revolve  together.  Owing 
all  hearing  K  the  clutch  quick- 
s  to  revolve  when  the  operat- 
\  is  depressed.  This  greatly  fa- 
the-  changing  of  the  gear.  J  is 
cator  for  the  clutch  bearing  C  and 
ing  K.  The  power  is  transmitted 
cKitch  to  the  gear  box  by  means 
liding  universal  joint  H.  This 
vents  any  strain  in  the  bearings 
iginc  or  gear  box  when  driving 
vcn  roads. 

is  transmitted  from  the  engine 
the  friction  clutch  to  the  fork  A. 
firmly  fixed  to  the  hollow  shaft 
I  the  pinion  E  is  cut  from  the 
he  power  is  then  transmitted  to 
:ller  shaft  by  means  of  the  shaft 
IS  turned  down  at  one  end  to 
ic  hollow  shaft.  The  direct  top 
ive  is  obtained  by  sliding  the 
which  is  mounted  on  the  square 
le  shaft  B  until  the  clutch  K'  en- 
th  the  clutch  K.  The  shaft  B 
be  rotated  at  the  same  speed  as 
Q  E.  and  the  pinions  H.  J  and  G 
die.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
*  will  revolve  at  a  slower  speed 
clutch  K  according  to  the  ratio 
)inions  E  H  and  J  G,  so  that 
;  piece  F  is  moved  until  the 
'  engages  with  K'  then  the  sec- 
I  is  obtained.  To  secure  the  first 
pinion  F  is  put  back  in  the  mid 
and  the  pinion  I  is  moved  on 
e  countershaft  C  until  it  engages 
pinion  F.  The  pinion  A'  is 
eccentrically  in  the  lid  of  the 
and  is  broad  enough  to  engage 
slow  speed  pinions  I  F  when 
\ot  in  mesh.  In  this  way  the  re- 
obtained.  The  various  move- 
.-ezplained  by   referring   to   line 


drawings.     The  sliding  pinions   F 
are    operated    by    levers    O    and 
speciively.  i 

Figs.  6.  7  and  8,  line 
drawings,  show  the  ac- 
tion of  the  change  speed 
lever.  The  quadrant  is 
.«hown  at  S  (Fig.  6), 
and  the  change  speed 
lever  is  marked  X. 
When  the  lever  X  is 
in  the  central  position, 
midway  between  the 
first,  second  and  third 
speeds  (see  Fig.  7).  the 
gear  box  is  in  the  free 
position.  When  the 
change  speed  lever  X 
is  moved  backward  and 
forward  between  the 
second  and  third  speeds. 
then  there  is  no  motion 
given  to  the  slow  speed 
actuating  bell  crank  M. 
and  when  the  hand 
lever  X  is  pushed  into 
the  first  speed  position 
in  the  quadrant,  then 
ihere  is  no  motion 
given  to  the  second  and 
third  speeds  operating 
lever  O.  so  that  the  sec- 
r»nd  and  third  speed  ac- 
tuating fork  L  would  re- 
main in  the  free  position 
when  the  first  speed  is 
engaged.  Second  and 
third  speeds  are  operat- 
ed through  the  lock- 
ing shaft  T.  the  lever  P, 
the  lever  O,  the  sliding 
joint  Q.  and  the  shaft 
R,  to  which  IS  fixed  the 
actuating  fork  L.  which 
is  pulled  backward  and 
forward  in  the  gear  box 
when  the  hand  lever  X 
is  operated  tn  the  sec- 
ond and  third  speeds. 

The  first  speed  is  ope- 
rated through  the  con- 
necting rod  N,  the  bell 
crank       M,      and       the 


Figs.  6,  7  and  8. 
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damage  being  done  to  the  clutches  of  the 
gearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  little 
levers  h  arc  pulled  against  the  stops  d  by 
means  of  the  springs  c  so  that  the  joint  Q 
will  always  return  to  its  normal  position. 
This  improvement  removes  almost  all 
anger  of  breaking  gears. 

A  separate  hand  lever  V  operates  the 
reverse  through  the  bell  crank  VV  and  the 
connecting  rod  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  small  lever  which  is  fixed  to  the 
eccentric  stud  C.  The  reverse  pinion  is 
mounted  on  the  eccentric  stud  C*,  and 
when  the  operating  lever  V  is  pulled  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  slot  in  the  quad- 
rant the  reverse  gear  wheel  is  introduced 
between  the  slow  speed  pinions  when  the 
forward  gear  operating  lever  X  is  in  the 
central  position  of  (he  quadrant 

The  points  claimed  for  the  gear  arc 
that  when  driving  at  night  there  is  no 
chance  of  missing  the  gears,  as  the  change 
gear  lever  is  in  each  direction  pushed  to 
a  full  stop,  there  being  no  slots  to  find  in 
the  quadrant;  it  is  also   impossible  to  ac- 


,  V      y 
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Fig.  9. 


Ftc.  10. 


cidentally  put  in  the  reverse  gear  in  the 
dark,  as  it  is  operated  by  a  separate  lever; 
uwing  to  the  levers  O  being  made  flexible 
it  is  impossible  to  smash  the  clutches  or 
strain  the  gear. 

The  drive  to  the  rear  axles  is  by  bevel 
gears,  the  differential  gear  being  located 
at  the  centre  of  the  axle.  The  case  of  the 
differential  gear  is  made  of  steel  stamp- 
ings, and  the  bevel  gear  crown  is  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  driving  bevel 
gears  are  cut  out  of  steel  and  hardened 
and  the  bevel  wheel  is  secured  to  the  dif- 
ferential gear  by  four  bolls.  The  rear 
axle  runs  on  roller  bearings  mounted  on 
a  hardened  steel  sleeve  fixed  to  the  axle 
and  running  in  hardened  steel  bushes.  The 
difTcrcniial  and  driving  gear  are  inclosed 
in  an  aluminum  casing  in  two  parts;  this 
case  contains  the  end  thrust  ball  bearings 
against  which  the  steel  plates  on  the  out- 
side of  the  differential  gear  bear.  The 
rear  axle  is  surrounded  by  axle  sleeves 
bolted  to  the  aluminum  gear  case  and 
having  fastened  to  them  at  their  outer 
end  the  brackets  for  the  body  springs. 
Oil  retaining  washers  are  fitted  over  the 
outside  of  the  sleeves  at  the  outer  roller 
bearings,  and  the  whole  axle  runs  in 
grease  which  is  introduced  through  plug 
openings  in  the  axle  sleeves. 

The  front  axle  D  (Fig.  9)  is  made  from 
seamless  tubing  and  15  provided  with  a 
truss  N  below  it.  The  wheel  hubs  G  are 
made  from  cast  steel  and  are  fitted  with 
hardened  steel  bushes  I.  The  hub  spin- 
dles A  are  made  from  steel  stampings, 
also  hardened,  so  that  the  bearings  are 
practically  unwearablc.  A  conical  washer 
K  takes  the  end  thrust,  and  the  inside  of 
the  bearing  is  fitted  with  a  leather  washer, 
rendering  it  dust  tight.  The  hub  spindles 
are  supported  in  the  guides  B  and  the 
load  rests  on  the  ball  bearings  C.  The 
steering  bell  crank  is  shown  at  M.  A 
ball  and  socket  joint  is  used,  which  is  ad- 
justable, and   wear  can  be  taken  up.     H 


is  the   outside   cap.     The   lubricators   are 
marked    L.      E    is    section    of    the    front 
spring,  the  spring  bracket  F  being  fijte^ 
to  the  axle.  ^H 

The  steering  tube  bracket  (Fig.  10)  ^^ 
firmly  bolted  to  the  main  frame  of  the  car. 
and  carries  the  bell  crank  B.  The  method 
tVir  preventing  any  backlash  from  getting 
on  the  steering  wheel  is  best  understood 
by  referring  to  the  front  view  of  screw 
and  nut.  There  are  flat  sides  milled  on 
the  screw  nut  C,  which  fit  between  the 
jaws  of  the  bell  at  B  B.  When  the  steer 
ing  wheel  is  operated  the  nut  slides  be- 
tween bell  crank  jaws  B  B,  and  this  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  steering  bell  crank  bi^ 
means  of  the  connecting  links  D  D.  The 
steering  connecting  rod  I  is  provided  with  , 
ball  bearings  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
take  up  wear  with  the  adjusting' nut  G. 
The  screw  nut  C  is  made  in  two  halves 
and  they  can  be  let  together  to  tighten 
the  nut  on  the  screw  when  worn. 

The  car  is  fitted  with  rear  hub  brakes 
The  operating  mechanism  is  compensated 
by  means  of  a  bell  crank  arrangement  il- 
lustrated in  The  Horseless  Age  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 1  last. 


The  Desbcron  Fourteen  Horse  Po>^ 
Hotor, 

At  the  shops  of  the  Desberon  Motor  Car 
Company,    Fifty-first    street    and    Twelfth 
avenue,  New  York,  a  number  of  four  cyl 
inder  gasoline  engines  are  being  construci 
ed  after  the  designs  of  F.  C.  Stinzing. 
company's  superintendent. 

The  engine  is  of  the  vertical  type  itti 
has  flanged,  air  cooled  cylinders  and  water 
cooled  heads.  All  the  cylinders  and  headj 
are  cast  individually.  The  crank  case  is 
an  aluminoid  casting  and  is  provided  with 
arms  that  rest  on  the  false  frame  of  the 
vehicle.  The  bolts  that  hold  down  the  cyl- 
inder heads  extend  into  the  crank  case,  so 
that  only  four  bolts  per  cylinder  are  re- 
quired. The  upper  part  of  the  cylinders  ii 
finished  and  fits  into  the  heads  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  xYz  inches.  A  gasket  is  not 
required  to  pack  the  joint  between  a  cyl- 
inder and  its  head;  however,  a  gasket  of 
thin  sheet  copper  is  furnished  with  each 
cylinder.  The  bore  of  the  cylinders  and 
the  stroke  of  the  pistons  are  3^  and  3J4 
inches,  respectively.  At  1,200  revolution* 
per  minute  it  is  claimed  that  the  engine 
will  develop  14  horse  power  at  the  brake 
By  controlling  the  mixture  and  spark  the 
speed  of  the  motor  may  be  varied  bclweefl 
300  and  1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  exhaust  valves  are  operated  mei 
ically  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
valves  arc  of  either  the  automatic  or  a< 
ated  type.  To  operate  them  by  mechan- 
ical means  a  second  cam  shaft  is  provided, 
which  is  located  over  a  foot  above  the 
shaft  on  which  the  exhaust  cams  are  mounl- 
ed,  Ignition  is  by  jump  spark  alone,  or  by 
both  jump  and  contact  spark.  In  the  lit- 
ter case  a  fitting  is  screwed  into  the  cylui- 
der  heads,  which  is  provided  with  rccesitf 


Th«  mechanism  of  the  make 
levicc  is  actuated  by  a  cam  on 
am  shaft. 

OS!  four  cylinder  engines,  par- 
)se  of  French  design,  the  Dcs 
quite  a  large  flywheel.  Its  di- 
i6  inches  and  the  face  has  a 
S4  inches.  The  average  thick- 
rim  is  about  three-quarters  of 
t  is  bored  out  to  receive  the 
er  of  the  conical  clutch  to  an 
degrees.  The  crank  shaft  is  a 
g  and  is  provided  with  a  flange 
he  flywheel  is  bolted.  All  the 
hree  in  number)  are  of  bronrc 
tibrication  of  the  crank  shaft 
>cating  parts  is  by  the  splash 
iic  company  purposes  to  build 
arger  units  in  the  future,  viz.,  a 
r  of  IJ  hor^e  power  and  a  four 
24  horse  power. 


toley  Cycloldal    Engine. 

D  the  plant  of  the  Coolcy  Cy- 
fine  Company  in  AlUton.  Bos- 
revealed  much  that  was  novel 
ing.  The  large  plant  is  equipped 
,s  a  machine  shop  fitted  with 
Is,  but  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
(g  of  the  Cooley  motor.  The 
tartmrnt  is  equipped  with  all 
laboratory  apparatus,  such  as 
s  for  determining  the  qual- 
.in,  scales  for  measuring  con- 
:er,  thermometers  and  gauge-^, 
ing  for  particular  testing  pur- 
dynamos  carefully  studied  as  to 
,  which  are  used  to  furnish  the 
le  motors  under  test, 
notors  of  from  10  to  30  horse 
'  seen  in  operation,  one  of  them 
icctcd  directly  to  the  armature 
multipolar  generator  and  an- 
tly  connected  to  a  screw  pro- 
ating  in  a  large  tank  of  water. 
■  which  was  connected  to  the 
pplicd  a  bank  of  lamps  which 
ttt^s  calculation  furnished  an  ap- 
indication  of  the  amount  of  en- 
Ijlelivered-  The  Cix)ley  motoi 
Htotary  in  its  action  is  almost 
«  from  vibration,  and  it  is  re- 
ompact  in  form  and  very  light. 
ird  motor  comprises  only  two 
ts.  the  piston  and  a  shell  oi  pc- 
}.  both  of  which  rotate  within 
ry  portion  of  the  machine.  The 
locity  of  the  rotating  piston  is 
e-half  times  that  of  the  rotating 
these  ratios,  together  with  the 
rm  of  the  piston  and  the  other 
rmber,  secure  the  several  acts  of 
expansion,  compression  and  re- 
a  reciprocating  engine.  All 
>red  into  the  stationary  casting, 
ire  no  valves  about  the  engine 
Ception  of  a  three  way  valve,  by 
Dgine  is  reversed,  and  the  throt- 
The  term  "cydoidar'  refers  to 
'  the  cross  icction  oi  the  piston 
rotating  member  which  are 
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cycloidal  in  character  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  relations  between  the  moving  parts. 
The  packing  rings  used  to  secure 
tightness  of  operation  between  the  pis 
ton  and  the  other  moving  portion  and 
between  this  portion  and  the  station- 
ary part  of  the  engine  are  of  most  ingenious 
construction.  Roller  bearings  of  a  peculiar 
construction  are  used  entirely  in  these  en- 
gines, which  render  their  operation  nearly 
independent  of  lubrication.  It  is  claimed 
that  full  advantage  is  secured  of  the  expan- 
sion of  steam  in  the  Cooley  motor — an 
achievement  which  has  not  been  realized  in 
ordinary  rotary  engines — and  it  is  further 
claimed  that,  by  the  nature  of  the  design, 
steam  pressure  is  active  through  three- 
quarters  of  each  revolution,  so  that  no  bal- 
ancb  wheel  is  required,  as  the  heavy  piston 
acts  somewhat  in  this  capacity.  An  inter- 
esting feature  concerning  this  motor  is  that 
its  speed  is  very  moderate  when  running  at 
an  economical  point,  and  thus  no  gearing 
down  is  necessary,  as  is  the  case  in  the  use 
of  steam  turbines.  At  present  the  motors 
are  governed  by  a  simple  centrifugal  throt- 
tling governor,  but  it  is  intended  to  make 
use  of  a  govcrncr  which  shall  act  upon  the 
point  of  cut  oflf.  The  cycloidal  design  oi 
motor  is  equally  applicable  to  be  used  in 
the  reverse  sense,  that  is,  as  an  air  com- 
pressor or  as  a  pump,  and  both  these  pieces 
of  apparatus  were  shown  in  operation,  the 
pump  being  intended  for  a  feed  water  pump 
for  steam  carriages  or  for  a  circulating 
pump.  Several  Cooley  motors  were  seen 
applied  to  steam  carriages.  In  one  of 
these  the  motor  was  hung  upon  the  rear 
axle  and  entirely  encased  with  metal,  and 
in  another  the  Cooley  motor  supplanted 
the  engine  in  its  usual  position  in  the  body 
It  is  claimed  that  these  motors  operate 
perfectly  noiselessly  and  without  vibration 
and  with  economy  comparable  with  good 
simple  engine  practice. 
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The  Kenosha  Automobile  Jack. 

The  auto  jack  herewith  illustrated,  which 
1'  manufactured  by  the  Kenosha  Jack  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  a 
jack  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement,  the 
pinion  being  actuated 
by  a  worm,  to  which 
the  operating  handle,  a 
box  wrench  with  cross 
handle,  is  applied.  The 
jack  can  be  instantly 
raised  to  its  limit  of 
height  by  simply  pull- 
ing up  the  rack.  This 
throws  the  worm  out 
of  gear  until  the  rack 
is  dropped,  when  it 
falls  into  gear  by  its 
own  weight.  The  jack 
has  a  capacity  of  rj^ 
tons  and  is  suitable  for  raising  wheels  o( 
from  26  to  34  inches  diameter.  The  height 
of  the  bar  when  down  is  12  inches  and 
when  up  18  inches.  The  device  is  con- 
structed of  malleable  iron  and  automatical- 
ly locks  itself  in  any  position. 


Trac\''s  Connector. 

An  Improved   Connector  for  Spark 
Plugs. 

The  accompanying  drawing  illustrates  an 
improved  connector  devised  and  placed 
upon  the  market  by  Joseph  Tracy,  of  513 
Seventh  avenue.  New  York.  The  advan 
tages  of  this  connector  are  that  the  connec- 
tion can  be  made  by  simply  slipping  the 
connector  in  place,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  breaking  the  wires  at  the  joint 
with  the  connector  as  with  many  forms  of 
connectors, 

When  used  in  conection  with  a  De  Dion 
spark  plug  a  small  brass  plug  is  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  spark  plug  by  means  of  a 
machine  screw,  as  shown.  The  brass  plug 
has  a  cyhndricat  central  portion  and  a 
ridge  or  enlarged  portion  at  each  end.  The 
connector  proper  consists  of  two  strips  of 
sheet  brass  riveted  together  and  pressed 
to  form  a  collar  or  sleeve  near  their  outer 
ends,  to  6t  around  the  brass  plug  referred 
to.  One  of  the  strips  is  made  of  spring 
brass  and  the  other  of  soft  brass,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  bent  together  again  if 
ihcy  should  have  become  separated.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  stranded  conducto 
of  the  cable  is  not  soldered  to  the  con- 
nector. Tlie  larger  one  of  the  two  brass 
strips  is  clamped  around  the  rubber  insula- 
tion of  the  cable  and  the  bared  end  of  the 
conductor  is  passed  through  a  drill  hole 
in  the  strip  and  clamped  between  the  strip 
and  the  rubber.  All  the  strain  when  the 
conductor  is  bent  comes  therefore  on  the 
rubber,  which  is  very  elastic,  and  the  an- 
noying breaking  of  the  connection  is  thus 
avoided. 


New  Detachable  *•  Whitney  "  Roller 
Chains. 

A  new  roller  chain  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  Whitney  Manufacturing  Company. 
of  Hartford,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  cut 
herewith,  in  which  A  is  a  spring  steel  lock 
ing  plate  and  B  the  regular  side  plate.  The 
regular  side  plates  cannot  turn  on  the  riv- 
ets, on  account  of  the  irregular  shape  of 
the  holes,  and  the  spring  steel  locking 
plates  absolutely  prevent  the  regular  side 
plates  from  coming  off. 

The  chain  is  detachable  at  any  point,  as 
§hown  by  cut.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can  be 
taken  apart  quickly  and  without  the  least 
difficulty  when  it  is  necessary  to  repair  the 
chain  or  to  shorten  same. 

The  inventors  further  claim  for  the  new 
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Whitney  Roli^r  Chain. 

detachable  chain  all  advantages  found  in 
the  solid  link  riveted  chains  and  other 
types  of  detachable  chains,  without  any  of 
their  disadvantages. 


The   Boston  Show 

The  show  held  at  Boston  last  wjek  un- 
der the  auspice";  of  the  Boston  Automobile 
Dealers'  Association  proved  a  considerable 
success.  A  large  number  of  American  ma- 
chines were  represented,  as  well  as  some 
foreign  ones.  The  floor  space  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  was  utilized  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage, and  (hf  machines  were  arranged 
with  much  care,  The  coloring  of  the 
stands  and  their  trimmings  were  similar 
and  the  signs  were  restricted  to  a  uniform 
height.  On  the  whole  the  exhibition  was 
of  very  pleasing  appearance.  Among  the 
new  vehicles  exhibited  were  the  Crompton 
gasoline  and  Eclipse  steam  car,  of  which 
illustratirms  are  shown  herewith. 

THE   ECIJPSE    SrEAM    CAKKIAUE. 

The  steam  car  manufactured  by  the 
Eclipse  Automobile  Company,  of  Boston. 
\fass.,  embodies  some  novel  fe.itures.  prin- 


cipal among  which  is  the  use  of  a  kerosene 
burner  instead  of  one  consuming  gasoline. 
The  burner  used  is  made  by  the  Barber 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  and 
with  it,  it  is  claimed,  the  process  of  steam- 
ing up  from  cold  water  can  be  accom- 
plished in  about  ten  minutes.  The  burner 
is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  pipes 
radiating  from  a  central  gas  chamber,  each 
n{  which  pipes  is  filled  with  fine  transvcrst 
slots  through  which  the  gas  passes.  The 
general  form  of  the  burner  is  similar  to 
those  in  present  use.  The  kerosene  passes 
from  the  tank  through  a  long  spiral  coil 
winch  15  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  receives 
live  steam  from  the  boiler,  so  that  the  ker- 
osene is  given  a  preliminary  heating  up  to 
boiler  temperature.  The  kerosene  then 
passes  into  the  gaselying  coil,  which  is 
curved  about  the  central  portion  of  the 
burner  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intense 
llamc.  and  thence  is  returned  to  the  spray- 
ing nozzle.  This  heating  coil  encloses  a 
wire  rope  which  not  only  furnishes  a  large 
heating  surface  to  the  kerosene  vapor  pass- 
ing through  it,  but  receives  the  deposit  of 
carbon  which  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  the 
use  of  kerosene  The  wire  rope  may  be 
removed  and  cleaned  of  the  deposit  when 
necessary.  Before  passing  into  the  spray- 
ing nozzle  the  fuel  passes  through  a  filter- 
ing screen,  which  removes  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  prevents  the  obstruction  of  the 
jet.  The  pilot  light  is  started  into  action 
by  means  of  heating  with  alcohol,  and  very 
soon  after  the  pilot  light  is  in  full  operation 
the  oil  is  sufticiendy  healed  to  produce  gas- 
ification and  enable  the  main  burner  to  be 
started.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Eclipse  car- 
riage can  be  operated  about  a  quarter  fur- 
ther on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  than  it  can  be 
upon  the  same  quantity  of  gasoline. 

This  car  differs  very  little  in  appearance 
from  the  accepted  type  of  light  steam  car- 
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riagc.  The  wheels  arc  of  28  and  30  inches- 
diameter  in  the  front  and  rear  respectively 
and  of  the  suspension  type.  The  wheel 
base  is  62  inches  and  the  tread  standard 
The  weight  of  the  vehicle  empty  is  1.150 
pounds,  and  with  supplies  1.300  pounds. 
The  capacity  of  the  gasoline  tank  is  14  g^^ 
Ions  and  that  of  the  water  tank  35  gallons 
The  bearings  are  of  the  roller  type  in  the 
rear  and  ball  in  front.  The  running  gear  t^  oi 
ordinary  tubular  construction,  with  double 
elliptic  springs  throughout.  The  motive 
power  is  carried  upon  an  angle  iron  frame 
and  consists  of  a  Mason  engine  and  a  wa- 
ter tube  boiler  of  the  company's  own  de- 
sign. This  boiler  is  constructed  of  a  cen- 
tral water  space  with  pipes  connecting  it^ 
upper  and  lower  portions,  and  so  placed  a* 
to  present  a  very  large  surface  to  the  hot 
gases.  After  passing  the  engine  the  steam 
enters  a  combined  feed  water  heater  and 
muffler,  which  is  stated  to  raise  the  ie<d 
water  to  180'  Fahr.  From  the  muffler  the 
steam  escapes  to  the  stack 

Evidently   one   of  the   objects   borne  in 
mind  in  designing  the  vehicle  was  to  se- 
cure  easy   and  convenient   control   of  tlif 
motive  power.     The  steering  is  by  means 
of  a  lever,  which  operates  a  steering  col- 
umn  that   rises  close  to  the  seat   directly 
between  the  two  occupants,  so  that  either 
one  may  steer  with  equal  convenience.    Di- 
rectly behind  the  steering  column  are  lixaicd 
the   throttle    and   the  bypass    cnntrol.      .\i 
the  right  of  the  operator  is  the  lever  of  the 
auxiliary  hand  pump,  which  is  of  especially 
large  and  convenient  design.     In  the  foot- 
board in   front  of  the  operator  are  the  re- 
verse pedal  and  the  brake,  as  well  as  the 
cylinder  oil  pump.    The  needle  valve  con- 
trolling   the    supply    of   fuel   to    the    main 
burner  is  also  within  easy  reach.     The  reg- 
ulation of  the  fire  is  by  the  usual  form  oi 
diaphragm,  but  the  piping  of  the  carriage 
in  general  has  apparently  been   simplified 
over  that  found   in   many   vehicles   of  the 
same   class.     The   bonnet  furnishes   ample 
room  for  tools  and  supplies,  and  ventilated 
doors  in   the  side  of  the  body   give  easT 
access    to     the    mechanism.       Continuous 
mud  guards  give  a  very  neat  appearance  tr* 
the  car. 

The  Crompton  Motor  Works,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  exhibit  a  steam  car  of  elegant 
and    substantial   appearance   and   excellent 
finish,  which  embodies  some  features  dif 
fering  radically  from  ordinary  steam  prac 
tice.      The  boiler  equipment   is   decide(fly_ 
novel,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  sectioiH 
or  rather  of  twenty-four  distinct   fire  tu 
boilers,  twelve  of  which  are  arranged  upon 
each  side  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  body 
Each  of  these  small  boilers,  which  all  de- 
liver steam  into  a  common  pipe  and 
fed  from  a  common  water  supply,  consis 
of  steel  shells  3  inches  in  diameter  and  car- 
ries 17  copper  flues.     Each  boiler  is  heated 
from  a  ring  burner,  and  twelve  of  that 
burners  are  embodied   in   a  single  bum^^ 
plate,  one  of  which  is  directly  under  cacH 
of    the    two    batteries    of    boilers.      Each 
burner  plate  is  supplied  from  a  single  gen- 
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and  has  intcrcommunicatinK  pas- 
>r  relighting  any  particular  burnc- 
ly  other  one.  The  gasoline  supply 
rolled  in  the  usual  manner  by  an 
tic  diaphragm. 

mgine  is  horizontal  and  of  the  four 
r  single  acting  type,  with  valves 
1  by  a  secondary  bevel  gear  shaft, 
scaled  'head  end"  forward  in  the 
a  the  rear  portion  of  the  body  be- 
he  two  batteries  of  boilers,  and  is 
ed  from  above  by  a  plate  which  is 
t  to  an  appropriate  frame.  The 
haft  is  nearly  over  the  rear  axle  and 
*er  is  transmitted  by  means  of  bevel 
3  a  vertical  shaft,  which  contains  a 
•ic  joint  that  admits  of  relative  mo- 
tween  axle  and  engine.  This  shaft 
a  bevel  gear  at  its  lower  extremity 
neshcs  with  the  gear  in  the  diffcr- 
Thc  four  cylinders  of  the  engme 
above  the  other,  and  by  unscrew- 
platc  which  supports  the  motor  it 
!  lifted  out,  the  vertical  shaft  sep- 
al the  telescope  joint.  The  gearing 
rotecied  from  dust. 
vaier  level  in  the  boiler  is  automat- 
■naintaiiied  in  a  positive  manner 
dependence  upon  float  mcchan- 
d  no  gauge  glass  is  provided  upon 
icic  shown. 

Arater  pump  is  of  the  direct  acting 
ype,  and  an  auxiliary  hand  pump  ii 
)plted.  The  water  tank— of  47  gal- 
pacity — is  located  under  the  seat, 
t  gasoline  supply  of  10  gallons  is 
in  two  tanks  on  the  dash,  one  of 
i  tbc  usual  supply  and  the  other  an 

r. 

running  gear  is  of  structural  steel. 
U  elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear, 
at  wheels  are  34  inches  in  diameter 
rear  yo  inches.  Ball  bearings  arc 
front  and  roller  bearings  in  the  rear 
lich  is  tubular  in  construction,  with 
trcing  arch.  The  wheel  base  is  6 
ichcs-  Steering  is  by  means  of  in- 
^heel  and  worm  gear. 
how  was  favored  with  fine  weather 
le  closing  day  and  the  attendance 
:cplionally  good.  It  is  reported 
organizers  cleared  a  profit  of  $6,- 
the  rcjiorts  of  business  done  were 
y  satisfactory,  some  of  Uie  dealers 
(   to    have    sold    out    their    entire 

were  a  number  of  social  functions 
;ction  with  the  Show,  among  which 
mner  given  by  Harry  Fosdick,  the 
Winton  agent,  to  visiting  and  local 
ter  men  and  friends  at  the  Auburn- 
1  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  was 
1  day»  invitations  to  attend  the 
aving  been  extended  to  all  the  actors 
esses  playing  at  the  various  Boston 

During  the  week  many  members 
-egislature  visited  the  Show,  and  on 
y  evening  General  and  Mrs. 
ere  present  On  Friday  night  the 
Dealers'  Association  gave  its  first 
Inner  at  the  Hotel  Lenox,  at  which 
iers'    counsel,    ex-Judge    Dewey. 


made  some  remarks  on  legislation,  while 
F.  E.  Stanley  compared  auto  and  horse 
travel. 

Alter  the  closing  of  the  Show  Sym- 
phony Hall  presented  a  very  animated 
scene,  as  everything  had  to  be  out  of  the 
building  by  midnight.  Everybody  seemed 
anxious  to  assist  the  visiting  exhibitors  to 
get  their  exhibits  started  for  Washing- 
ton, where  they  will  be  on  show  this  week, 
and  the  vacation  of  the  hall  proceeded 
most  rapidly. 


The  Washington   Show 

The  third  annual  automobile  show  of 
the  Washington  Retail  Dealer's  Associa- 
tion opened  at  8  p.  m.  Monday  in  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry  Armory.  Fif- 
teenth street  N.  W.  and  F  street.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  unfavorable, 
cleared   and   the  attendance   was   therefore 


Lamps ;  Rose  Mfg.  Co. — Lamps ;  A.  M, 
Kessler — Diamond  tires,  lamps  and  bells; 
Howard  A.  Rhine — Merkel  motor  bike; 
National  Motor  Car  Co. — E.  R.  Thomas 
line;  Charles  E.  Miller  &  Brother — Grout, 
Clement  cycle  motor 

The  space  afforded  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  an  exhibition  of  this 
character,  but  from  present  indications  re- 
sults from  a  business  point  of  view  will 
be  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  interest  in  au- 
tomobiles IS  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
Washington. 

Colonel  Pope,  who  was  expected  to  make 
an  address  on  good  roads,  did  not  put  in 
an  aj)pcarance. 


A,  C.  A    flatters. 

'Tlie  Rhine,  and  Student  Life  at  Hei- 
delberg." was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by 
Prof.   Henry  Zick  at  last  night's  meeting. 


CwiMfTON   Runabout, 


fully  up  to  expectations.     The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  exhibitors: 

U.  S.  Long  Distance  Auto  Co. ;  Cook  & 
Owesney — Winton,  Stevens-Duryea,  Gen- 
eral; National  Capitol  Auto  Co.— Peerless, 
Packard,  Autocar,  Oldsmobilc;  Howard 
M.  Gill— Stanley  steamer;  American  Cycle 
Manufacturing  Co. — Waverley,  Toledo, 
Cadillac,  Elmore;  A.  L.  Cline — Rambler, 
Locomobile.  Conrad;  Washington  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Transportation  Co. — Co- 
lumbias;  Washington  Motor  Car  Co. 
—Knox,  Northern  Orient:  Northwest- 
ern Military  Academy— Steam  wagon, 
bike  not  arrived;  Walker  &  Hazel- 
ton — Fisk  tires :  Schaunn  Auto  and 
Motor  Mfg.  Co.— Spark  plug,  engine;  The 
Automobile;  The  Hurseless  Age;  Na- 
tional Electric  and  Supply  Co. — Parts  and 
supplies;  Automobile  Storage  and  Supply 
Co.— Parts  and  supplies;  Pittsburg  Reduc- 
tion— Aluminum  castings  and  tonncau 
body;     Twentieth     Century     Mfg.     Co. — 


The  attention  of  members  has  been 
called  by  Secretary  Butler  to  the  reck- 
less speeding  of  their  automobiles  on  the 
Hudson  County  Boulevard  in  New  Jersey, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  stopped  in  the 
interest  of  automobiles  in  that  Slate. 


A.  A.  A.  Affairs. 

The  racing  committee  has  given  its 
sanction  for  the  Daylona-Ormond.  Fla., 
automobile  meet  on  March  26,  2y  and  28. 

The  Kankakee  (III.)  Automobile  Club 
has  been  admitted  to  membership.  The 
club  has  about  fifteen  members. 


In  connection  with  the  Paris-Madrid  race 
negotiations  arc  on  foot  with  the  Compa- 
gnie  dcs  Wagons  Lits  for  a  train  to  follow 
along  the  course.  This  will  probably  be 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  Sud  Ex- 
press, and  tickets  are  likely  to  be  fixed  at  a 
price  of  230  francs  ($46). 


4uS 


The    Qillet-Forest    Engine   Cooling 
System. 

The  OiKet-Fnrest  gasoline  vehicle  is  one 
of  rhc  lew  modern  French  cars  employing 
a  horizontal  motor.  It  also  differs  from 
the  majority  of  modern  foreign  machines 
in  that  it  employs  therrtio-siphon  circula- 
tion. The  circulation  system  embodies 
some  novel  features  and  is  represented  in 
the  drawing  herewith. 

The  engine  is  located  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  frame  and  a  radiator  ».f  corru- 
gated lubes  surrounds  the  bonnet.  The 
water  tank  is  placed  under  the  seat  of  the 
vehicle.  The  water  is  maintained  in  the 
cylinder  jacket  at  a  constimt  level  by 
means  of  a  fioat.  and  only  steam  enters  the 
radialor.  When  tlic  cngme  is  started  the 
jacket  is  lull  of  water,  and  as  the  mgine 
heals   and   the   water   rises   in   temperature 
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Legislative    Discussion    Before   the 

Automobile   Club  of   Qreat 

Britain  and   Ireland. 

The  promised  general  discussion  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Automobile  Club's  legis- 
lative committee  took  place  March  ()  at 
the  clubhouse,  the  president,  R4  ger  Wal- 
lace. K.  C,  in  the  chair.  Briefly,  the  !^ug- 
gested  bill  proposed  to  provide,  in  return 
for  a  removal  of  the  legal  limit  of  speed, 
a  method  of  identification  by  names  or 
numbers,  safeguards  being  stfcured  against 
any  misuse  of  the  powers  which  these  dis- 
tinguishing marks  would  put  in  tiie  hands 
of  enemies  of  motor  cars.  Earl  Russell 
was  the  principal  spokesman  of  the  strong 
opposition,  urging  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  proper  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  the  powcs  of  identification, 
white  the  black  sheep  who  disgraced  auto- 
mobilism  by  furious  driving  would  find 
means  of  obscuring  their  number  or  name 
plates.  Mr.  Jarrott  observed  that  it  would 
do  great  harm  to  the  industry  at  a  mo- 
ment  when   it  was   making   strenuous  ef- 


"T^ 


GlLLET-FoREST   CoOUNG   SySTEM. 


Fteam  is  f)»rmed  and  rises  from  the  top  of 
the  jacket  through  the  central  radiator 
tubes,  here  sliown  as  three  in  number,  and 
rcairns  through  the  outside  tubes  on  b  th 
sides.  During  the  passage  through  these 
tubes  the  steam  is  condensed  and  collects 
in  the  lower  headers,  to  which  the  outside 
tubes  arc  connected.  These  headers  are 
slightly  ini-lmed,  and  from  their  lower  p  lint 
pipe  connections  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket.  At  the  outer  ends  of  the  lower 
headers  are  connected  pipes  for  the  escape 
of  uncondensed  steam.  As  the  water  is 
evaporated  and  the  level  in  the  jacket  sinks 
the  floai  permits  some  of  the  water  irom 
the  tank  to  pass  into  the  jacket,  and  thus 
maintain  a  constant  level.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  keeping  the  cooling  waterin  the 
jacket  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
boiling  point,  as  no  lubricating  diflicultics 
are  experienced.  There  is.  m  reality,  a  di- 
rect gain  in  economy,  as  less  heat  is  lost 
through  the  cylinder  walls  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  these  walls. 


Antwerp  is  organizing  a  system  for  do- 
ing the  whole  of  the  street  scavenging 
and  refuse  removal  with  automobiles. 


forts  to  secure  a  premier  position.  A 
strong  feeling  was  manifest  in  the  meeting 
in  favor  of  letting  matters  rest  as  they  are, 
seeing  that  the  public  prejudice  against 
motor  cars  is  dymg  away,  and  the  speed 
limit  would  cease  to  be  insisted  on;  where- 
as once  motorists  had  consented  to 
numbering  they  would  never  get  it  abol- 
ished. The  Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu, 
M.  P.,  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  pointed  out 
that  it  did  not  prescribe  large  numbers, 
but  left  the  manner  of  the  identification  to 
be  decided  by  the  authorities.  Siaplec 
Firth  stated  that  the  local  government 
board  has  not  the  power  of  requiring 
numbers  if  it  wishes.  Mr.  Montagu  ob- 
served that  that  everting  the  Premier  had 
said  to  him  that  the  Government  would 
not  find  time  to  introduce  legislation  for 
motor  cars  this  session;  and  the  chance 
of  a  private  member  getting  a  bill  through 
was  very  remote.  But  they  ought  to  be 
prepared  with  a  bill,  and  much  as  they  all 
disliked  numbering,  he  had  the  assurance 
of  Walter  Long  and  others  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  securing  any  mitigation  of 
the  speed  limit  unless  it  were  coupled  with 
a  means  of  idcntificatioa. 


The  meeting  was  not  a  representati 
one,  as  only  81  out  of  2,300  mcmbe 
were  present  Finally,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  carried:  "That  this  meeting  de- 
clares itself  to  be  opposed  to  any  pro- 
posal Inr  aHixing  tr^  a  car  any  name  or 
number  which  is  cun^picuous  when  in  mo- 
tion, and  rctiuests  that  a  vote  of  the  wholCj 
membership  be   taken  by  post." 


I 


Contest  of  ^earchlig^hts. 


< 


A  content  of  atitomobilc  searchlights 
(pharesj  is  being  organucd  by  the  "Auto- 
mobile Club  Tourainc"  tof  Tours,  France), 
to  take  place  April  17  to  19,  beginning 
at  8  p.  m.  On  the  igth  there 
will  be  an  obligatory  exposition  of 
the  apparatus  taking  part  in  the  contest. 
at  the  park  in  which  arc  kept  the  vehi- 
cles participating  in  an  endurance  contest 
held  at  the  same  time.  No  charge  will  be 
made  for  space. 

The  manufacturers  who  wish  to  enter  for 
this  contest  are  required  to  furnish  two 
lamps  of  the  kind  they  wish  to  have  tried. 
The  contestants  must  be  on  hand  at  8  p. 
m.  on  April  17,  at  a  place  to  be  designated, 
and  fill  and  light  their  lamps  under  the 
eyes  of  the  jury,  which  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  about 
the  facility  of  filling  and  lighting.  One  of 
the  lamps  will  be  submitted  to  a  timekeeper 
to  determine  the  time  it  will  bum  without 
refilling.  The  second  lamp  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  trials  to  determine  its  illuminat- 
ing power.  The  latter,  after  burning  tor 
two  hours,  will  be  extinguished  and  kept 
under  lock  until  the  following  evening, 
when  it  will  be  relighted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  jury,  without  being  recharged, 
and  submitted  to  the  same  tests  as  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  jury  will  also  deter- 
mine the  facility  of  cleaning  the  first  lamp 
which  has  been  kept  burning  the  first  night 
until  the  fuel  was  exhausted.  The  jury 
will  base  their  awards  on  rhe  following 
factors:  First  cost  of  lamp;  cost  of  burn- 
ing per  hour;  time  of  burning  with  one 
charge:  illuminating  power;  facility  of  fill- 
ing, lighting  and  cleaning;  compactness  and 
weight.  Three  regular  and  two  special 
prizes  will  be  awarded,  the  highest  prize 
being  a  gold  medal  and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entry  fees.  The  entry  fee  per  set  of  lampi 
is  $5. 


Efficiency  of  Rinding  Af^ents  for  the 
Active  Material  of  Accumulators. 

In  the  Cftttralbhtt  fur  Accuntuhtorm,  EU- 
tfti'ttten  UHd  Accumobilcnkunde  of  March  i 
E.  Leimer  describes  some  experiment* 
with  various  binding  agents  for  accumu- 
lator pastes.  Ten  different  materials  were 
tried,  as  follows:  Pure  water;  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  of  1. 17  specific  grav 
ity;  pure  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  iM 
specific  gravity  mixed  with  pure  English* 
glycerine:  alcoholic  extract  of  shoemak- 
er's pilch;  amber  (rosin  ?)  dissolved  in 
turpentine     and     sulphureucd     hydrogeo; 
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ftqueous  solution  of  phenol;  salicylic  acid: 
Fcpirit  of  wine;  pyridine.  Ten  equal  quan- 
tities of  lead  oxide  were  taken  and  a  paste 
formed  with  each  of  the  above  "binding 
axents."  These  past  es  were  formed  into 
cakes  and  had  a  lead  frame  cast  around 
them,  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  form- 
ing process.  The  plates  were  suspended  in 
baths  of  equal  density  and  after  ihey  had 
been  in  these  baths  for  some  time  the 
density  of  all  baths  was  again  equalized. 
All  the  plates  were  subjected  to  exactly 
the  same  treatment  and  weight  and  elec- 
trical measurements  were  made  at  every 
turn,  and  the  results  are  of  great  interest 
to  storage  battery  specialists.  The  amount 
of  active  material  shed  by  the  plates  dur- 
mg  the  charging  process  was  least  for  the 
plates  using  pure  sulphuric  acid  solution 
mixed  with  glycerine  and  salicylic  acid  re- 
spectively. 


tion.  either  alcohol  or  gasoline,  was  I  litre 
(1.05  quarts)  for  3  kilometres  (1.86  miles), 
and  its  capacity  permitted  a  run  of  over  go 
miles  without  refilling. 


The  automobile  exhibition  which  is  to 
follow  the  Paris-Madrid  race  will  be  held 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  in  Madrid. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Holland  has 
JDsc  held  its  annual  meeting.  The  club, 
which  has  now  a  membership  of  154,  is  or 
gtnizing  a  reliability  trial  for  August  next. 


Amended  regulations  have  just  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
Irt^land,  and  will  come  into  force  on  March 
$1,  by  which  the  speed  limit  for  motor  cars 
will  be  raised  from  12  to  14  miles  an  hour. 


An  international  cup,  to  be  raced  for 
uiJiualty  by  motor  boats,  has  been  pre- 
sented lu  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  cup  will  be 
kntiwn  as  the  Alfred  Harmsworth  Inter- 
national Cup.  The  marine  motor  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  club  are  formulating  the  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  first  race, 
but  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  make  a 
more  definite  announcement. 


The  Scottish  Automobile  Club  has  ar- 
ranged to  hold  a  non-stop  trial  I'rom  Glas- 
gow to  London  on  May  13  and  14  next. 
The  object  is  to  show  that  these  towns  are 
within  two  days*  car  run  of  each  other, 
with  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  rest 
The  route  is  not  announced,  but  the  dis- 
tance will  be  roughly  400  miles.  A  com- 
ptilsory  stop  will  be  made  at  Leeds,  and  for 
all  other  stops,  except  for  traffic,  marks 
will  be  deducted.  No  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  a  speed  in  excess  of  the  legal 
limit,  while  in  towns  and  villages  8  miles 
an  hour  is  the  maximum  permitted. 


At  the  recent  Brussels  show  there  were 
150  exhibits,  ranging  from  the  truck  of  20 
or  40  horse  power  to  the  vuiturette  of  6  or 
8  horse  power.  One  solidly  constructed 
truck,  which  was  immediately  bought  for 
the  Congo  Free  State,  had  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  6  tons  and  hauling  capacity  of  6 
additional  tons;  average  speed  per  hour. 
ii  kilomcues  (7-45  miles).     The  consump- 


The  firm  of  Krupp,  in  Essen,  Germany, 
is  said  to  be  about  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  SerpoIIet  steam  cars.  Some 
months  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  Ger- 
man SerpoIIet  patents  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Daimler  Company. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  South  Africa 
celebrated  its  first  anniversary  last  month, 
when  a  distinguished  gathering  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  supported  A.  T.  Henncssy, 
the  vice  president.  Rudyard  Kipling  dur- 
ing the  evening  responded  to  the  toast  of 
the  parent  club,  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I. 


The  business  of  the  Darracq  Company, 
including  the  works  at  Suresnes,  has  been 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  a  limited  com- 
pany, among  the  large  shareholders  of 
which  is  Mr.  Avery,  of  Birmingham.  The 
management  of  the  French  end  of  the  con- 
cern will  remain  for  some  years  in  the 
hands-  of  the  present  staff  and  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Darracq  himself. 


Of  the  cars  to  run  in  the  Paris-Madrid 
race  a  foreign  contemporary  writes:  The 
Mercedes  arc  said  to  have  a  motor  of  90 
horse  power  and  six  cylinders;  the  Mors,  a 
motor  exceeding  100  horse  power  and  with 
Jenatzy's  magnetic  clutch;  the  Dc  Diet- 
rich, only  a  40  horse  power  motor,  but  the 
whole  rearranged,  reducing  the  air  resist- 
ance to  a  minimum,  Panhard  and  Lcvassor 
are  said  to  have  retained  their  Paris-Vienna 
type. 


A  French  machinist  has  introduced  a  new 
idea  with  regard  to  the  upkeep  of  motor 
cars  which  is  worth  recording.  For  a 
monthly  charge  of  $25  he  undertakes  lO 
visit  his  clients  once  a  week  to  keep  their 
cars  au  ponit,  this  work  to  include  the 
grinding  of  the  valves,  adjusting  the  igni 
tion,  overhauling  the  carburetor  and  the 
water  circulation,  adjusting  the  chains, 
bearings  and  change  gear,  attending  to  the 
lubrication  of  the  various  parts,  etc.,  but 
not  the  washing  oi  the  car.  Special  charges 
are  of  course  made  for  any  repairs  or  new 
parts  that  may  be  necessary. 


The  program  for.  the  Nice  Automobile 
Week  has  now  definitely  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows; March  27  and  28,  arrival  of  cara- 
vanne  organized  by  I' Auto  and  competi- 
tion of  heavy  automobiles;  March  28. 
competition  of  brakes;  March  29,  flower 
carnival;  March  30  and  31,  competition  of 
large  and  small  touring  cars;  April  1,  La 
Turbie  hill  climbing  test;  April  2,  compe- 
tition of  appearance  at  Monte  Carlo;  April 
3,  t  kilometre  hill  climbing  test  at  La 
Turbie;  April  4.  oil  can  consumption  trials; 
April  5,  record  kilometre  and  mile  races 
for  the  H.  de  Rothschild  Cup;  April  6,  ex- 
hibition. 


The  Scovel  Automobile  Law. 


This  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Senate  on  March  19,  and  at  this 
writing  is  awaiting  the  signature  of  Gov- 
ernor Murphy.  Mr.  W.  E.  Scarriil,  who 
worked  incessantly  for  its  passage,  be- 
lieves that  the  Governor  will  sign  the  bill, 
and  pronounces  it  "both  from  the  stand- 
point of  road  protection  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  automobilist  a  modern  as 
well  as  scholarly  scheme  of  automobile 
legislation."  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  full: 

An  act  defining  motor  vehicles  and  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  the  same  and 
uniform  rules  regulating  the  use  and  speed 
thereof. 

1.  Wherever  the  term  "motor  vehicle" 
15  used  in  this  act  it  shall  be  construed  to 
include  automobiles,  locomobiles  and  all 
other  vehicles  propelled  otherwise  than  by 
muscular  power,  excepting  the  cars  of 
electric  and  steam  railways  and  other  mo- 
tor vehicles  running  only  upon  rails  or 
tracks;  but  nothmg  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  aflect 
bicycles,  tricycles  or  such  other  vehicles  as 
are  propelled  exclusively  by  muscular 
pedal  power. 

2.  Every  resident  of  this  State  who  is 
the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  every 
non-resident  owner  whose  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  driven  into  this  Slate,  shall  file 
in  the  oflfice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
declaration  duly  verified  that  such  owner 
is  competent  to  drive  the  motor  vehicle 
for  which  application  for  license  is  made, 
and  a  written  statement  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  such  owner,  together 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  character 
of  such  motor  vehicle,  including  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  the  manufacturer's  num- 
ber of  the  motor  vehicle,  if  number  there 
be,  and  the  rated  horse  power  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  registration  fee  of  $1  for 
each  motor  vehicle ;  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  issue  lor  each  motor  vehicle 
so  registered  a  certificate,  properly  num- 
bered, stating  that  such  motor  vehicle  is 
registered  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
and  shall  cause  the  name  of  such  owner, 
with  his  address,  the  number  of  his  cer- 
tificate*  and  a  description  of  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicles,  to  be  entered 
in  alphabetical  order  of  the  owners'  names 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose;  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  State  of  motor  vehicles  ex- 
cept as  to  vehicles  kept  by  such  manufac- 
turer or  such  dealer  for  private  use  or  for 
hire. 

3.  The  owner  of  each  and  every  motor 
vehicle  driving  the  same  uv<i^  ^^  v^^'*^ 
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streets,  public  roads,  turnpikes,  parks, 
public  parkways,  public  driveways  or  other 
public  highways  in  this  State  shall  have 
the  number  of  the  license  issued  as  afore- 
said by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the 
back  of  every  such  motor  vehicle,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visi- 
ble at  all  times  during  daylight,  such  num- 
bers to  be  separate  Arabic  numerals,  not 
less  than  3  inches  in  height,  the  strokes 
to  be  of  a  width  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and,  excepting  the 
numbers  upon  the  lamps,  as  required  by 
Section  4  of  this  act,  such  owner  shall  not 
be  required  to  place  any  other  marks  of 
identity  upon   said  motor  vehicle. 

4.  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  carry,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  one  hour  after  sunset 
to  one  hour  before  sunrise,  at  least  two 
lighted  lamps,  showing  white  lights,  visible 
at  least  200  feet  in  the  direction  toward 
which  such  motor  vehicle  is  proceeding, 
and  shall  also  exhibit  at  least  one  red 
light  visible  in  the  reverse  direction;  upon 
the  sides  or  fronts  of  the  two  aforesaid 
lamps  showing  white  lights  shall  be  dis- 
played, in  such  manner  as  to  be  plainly 
visible  when  said  lamps  are  lighted,  the 
number  of  the  license  issued  as  aforesaid 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  same  to  be 
in  separate  Arabic  numerals,  not  less  than 
I  inch  in  height:  every  motor  vehicle  shall 
also  be  provided  with  good  and  efficient 
brake  or  brakes,  and  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  bell,  horn  or  other 
signal  device. 

5.  The  following  rates  of  speed  may  be 
maintained,  but  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
upon  any  public  street,  public  road,  or 
turnpike,  public  park  or  parkway,  or  pub- 
He  driveway,  or  public  highway  in  this 
State  by  anyone  driving  a  motor  vehicle: 

(i)  A  speed  of  I  mile  in  six  minutes 
upon  the  sharp  curves  of  a  street  or  high- 
way and  at  the  intersection  of  prominent 
cross  roads  where  such  street,  road  or 
highway  passes  through  the  open  coun- 
try, meaning  thereby  portions  of  a  town, 
township,  borough  or  village  where 
houses  arc  more  than  100  feet  apart. 

(2)  A  speed  of  i  mile  in  seven  minutes 
where  such  street  or  highway  passes 
through  the  built  up  portion  of  a  city, 
town,  township,  borough  or  village  where 
the  houses  are  and  average  less  than  100 
feet  apart. 

(3)  Elsewhere  and  except  as  othe  wise 
provided  in  subdivisions  i  and  2  of  this 
section  a  speed  of  i  mile  in  3  minutes. 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  permit  any  person 
to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  at  any  speed 
greater  than  is  reasonable,  having  regard 
to  the  traffic  and  use  of  highways,  or  so  as 
to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  or  to  injure 
the  property  of  any  person;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther provided  that  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  afTect  the  right  of  any 
person  injured  either  in  his  person  or 
property  by  the  negligent  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  to  sue  and  recover  damages 
as  heretofore. 
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6.  Every  person  drivmg  a  motor  ve- 
hicle shall,  at  request  or  upon  signal  by 
putting  up  the  hand  or  otherwise  from  a 
person  riding  or  driving  a  horse  or  horses 
in  the  opposite  direction,  cause  the  motor 
vehicle  to  stop  and  remain  stationary  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  said 
horse  or  horses  to  pass.  ^ 

7.  No  owner  of  a  motor  vehiclp  who 
shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided shall  be  required  to  obtain  any  other 
license  or  permit  to  use  or  operate  the 
same,  nor  shall  such  owner  be  excluded 
or  prohibited  from  of  limited  in  the  free 
use  thereof,  nor  limited  as  to  speed  upon 
any  public  street,  avenue,  road,  turnpike, 
driveway,  parkway,  or  other  puolic  place, 
at  any  time,  when  the  same  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  opened  for  the  use  of  persons 
having  or  using  uther  pleasure  carriages, 
nor  be  required  to  comply  with  other  pro- 
visions or  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  said 
motor  vehicle,  except  as  in  this  act  pro- 
vided; provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  or  include  any  speedway 
created  and  maintained  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  speed- 
ways in  the  counties  of  this  State,"  ap- 
proved March  19,  1902;  nor  to  any  parks 
or  parkways  created  and  maintained  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  public  parks  in  counties 
of  this  State  and  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quirement, improvement  and  regulation  of 
the  same,"  approved  March  20,  1901. 

No  city,  town,  township,  borough  or 
other  municipality  shall  have  power  tJ 
make  any  ordinance,  by-law  or  resolution 
limiting  or  restricting  the  use  or  speed  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  no  ordinance,  by-law 
or  resolution  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
by  any  city,  town,  township,  borough  or 
other  municipal  or  local  authority  by 
whatever  name  known  or  designated  in  re- 
spect to  or  limiting  the  use  or  speed  of 
motor  vehicles  shall  have  any  force,  effect 
or  validity. 

8.  Any  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle 
the  owner  of  which  shall  not  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which 
motor  vehicle  shall  display  a  fictitious 
number,  the  same  being  a  number  othe** 
than  that  designated  for  such  motor  vehi- 
cle by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  cxceedini^ 
$100.  and,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days; 
provided,  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  motor  vehicle  display- 
ing the  proper  number  of  its  license  from 
also  displaying  any  other  number  for  any 
lawful  purpose. 

9.  Any  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle 
upon  any  public  streets,  public  highways, 
public  roads,  turnpikes,  parks,  public  park- 
ways or  public  driveways  in  this  State  in  a 


race  or  on  a  bet  or  wager  shall,  upotl 
viction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceedmg 
$50,  and,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  b* 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  For  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty  day^. 

10.  Upon  oath  or  affirmation  made  ac- 
cording to  law  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
magistrate  of  the  county  where  such  of- 
fense is  committed  may.  within  thr«e 
months  after  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fense, issue  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
summons  or  warrant,  in  his  discretion,  at 
the  suit  of  any  person,  to  the  use  of  ih^ 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  town, 
township  or  borough  where  such  offense  is 
committed,  against  the  person  so  charged, 
which  process  shall,  when  in  the  nature  of 
a  warrant,  be  returnable  forthwith,  an'l 
when  in  the  nature  of  a  summons,  in  nor 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  days; 
such  process  shall  state  what  section  or 
provision  of  this  act  is  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  by  the  defendant,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  such  violation,  and  on  the  return 
of  such  process,  or  at  any  time  to  which 
the  trial  may  be  adjourned,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  said  complaint  shall  be  made 
shall  proceed  to  hear  the  testimony  and  to 
determine  and  give  judgment  in  the  matter 
without  the  filing  of  any  pleading;  if  the 
magistrate  before  whom  such  trial  is  had 
shall  find  the  defendant  guilty,  he  shall 
give  judgment  for  the  penalty  mentioned 
in  the  section  or  provision  herein  violated 
and  such  costs  as  are  allowed  in  the  jus- 
tice's court  in  like  proceedings  for  collec- 
tion of  penalties:  in  default  of  the  payment 
of  the  judgment  and  costs,  the  defendant 
so  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  the 
county  jail  for  such  period  as  is  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

11.  Any  constable  or  police  officer  is 
hereby  authorized  to  arrest,  without  war- 
rant, any  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle 
contrary  to  the  ninth  section  of  this  act 
and  to  bring  the  person  so  offending  be- 
fore any  magistrate  of  the  county  where 
such  offense  is  committed;  the  person  so 
offending  shall  be  detained  in  the  office  of 
such  magistrate  until  the  officer  making 
such  arrest  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation, 
which  he  shall  do  forthwith,  as  provided  in 
Section  10  of  this  act,  whereupon  such 
magistrate  shall  issue  a  warrant  returnable 
forthwith;  the  said  magistrate  shall  pro- 
ceed to  hear  and  determine  said  complaint 
and  give  judgment  or  adjourn  the  hearing 
of  said  complaint,  as  provided  by  Sections 
10  and  12  of  this  act. 

12.  The  magistrate  before  whom  a  com- 
plaint is  made  shall  adjourn  the  hearing  of 
said  complaint  for  a  time  not  less  than 
three  days  and  not  exceeding  ten  days,  if 
the  defendant  shall  so  request,  and  shall 
deposit  the  sum  of  $50  as  security  to  ap- 
pear at  the  date  to  which  such  hearing  may 
be  adjourned;  and  if  the  said  defendant 
does  not  appear  at  the  time  mentioned, 
then  the  said  sum  deposited  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  balance  thereof,  after  the 
payment  of  the  costs,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
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ecr  of  the  poor  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
city,  town,  township  or  borouRh 
;  the  offense  is  committed. 

a  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
^s  of  this  act  shall  be  or  reside  in  any 
county  of  this  State  than  that  in 
B  said  warrant  shall  be  issued,  the 
tirate  issuing  the  same  shall,  in  writ- 
ihercupon  direct  that  the  sum  of  $50 

E posited  as  security  by  any  party  so 
ed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
j  serving  the  same  to  carry  it  to  some 
fttrate  of  the  county  wherein  such  per- 
esides  or  can  be  found;  the  magistral': 
pom  the  same  shall  be  presented,  on 
f  being  made  to  him  of  the  handwrit- 
tf  the  magistrate  who  issued  such  war- 
shall  indorse  his  name  thereon  with 
lithority  to  arrest  such  person  in  the 
ky  where  the  magistrate  so  indorsing 
fs,  which  shall  be  sufficient  authority 
Kecute  such  warrant  in  the  county 
e  it  shall  be  indorsed. 
The  party  so  charged  being  apprc- 
e<t  shall  be  taken  before  the  magistrate 
indorsed  said  warrant,  or  some  other 
Btrate  of  the  same  county,  who  may, 

r  tendered,  shall  take  from  such  per* 
deposit  of  $50  in  cash  to  secure  the 
Irancc  for  trial  of  said  defendant  be- 
Ithe  magistrate  who  issued  said  war- 
and  thereupon  the  person  so  appre- 
td  shall  be  released  from  the  custody 
be  officer  arresting  him;  the  date  of 
trial  shall  be  fixed  by  the  magistrate 
king  said  deposit,  and  the  sum  so  re- 
4  by  him  shall  be  turned  over  to  th; 
Itratc  issuing  the  warrant,  to  be  re- 
1  and  disposed  of  as  provided  in  Sec- 
ts of  this'  act  in  default  of  the  appear- 
of  the  person  so  charged. 

Any   party   to  any   proceeding   insti- 

undcr  this  act  may  appeal  from  the 
nent  or  sentence  of  the  magistrate  to 
ourt  of  Common  Picas  ol  the  county 
htch  the  said  proceedings  shall  take 
;  provided,  that  the  party  appealing 
.  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
aid  judgment,  file  a  written  notice  of 
i\,  pay  the  costs  of  such  proceedings 
Icliver  to  the  magistrate  a  bond  to  the 
seer   of   the    poor    of   the    ciiy.    ward, 

township  or  borough  in  double  the 
int  of  the  judgment  and  costs,  with  at 

one  sufficient  surety,  conditioned  to 
cute  the  said  appeal  and  to  stand  to 
abide  by  such  order  or  judgment  as 
thereafter  be  made  against  said  party; 
mmitmcnt,  however,  may  issue  at  any 
before  the  taking  of  an  appeal  for  the 
isonment  of  the  defendant  unless  se- 
y  be  given  as  provided  in  Section  18 
lis  act.  which  said  commitment  shall 
icated  either  by  appeal  or  by  the  pay- 

of  the  judgment  and  costs. 

Whenever  an  appeal  shall  be  taken 
foresaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
strate  to  send  all  papers  and  money,  if 
deposited,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
lis  act,  together  with  a  transcript  of 
proceedings  in  the  case,  to  the  next 
t  of  Common   Pleas  of  said  county, 


which  court  shall  try  and  determine  all 
such  appeals  in  the  same  way  and  manner 
that  appeals  from  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
small  causes  arc  now  tried  and  determined. 

17.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in 
a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amounts  herein- 
after set  forth:  For  a  violation  of  Section 
2.  $50;  for  a  violation  of  Section  3.  $15;  for 
a  violation  of  Section  4,  $10;  for  a  violation 
of  Section  5.  subdivision  i.  $25;  for  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  5,  subdivision  2.  $25;  lor  a 
violation  of  Section  5.  subdivision  j,  $50; 
for  a  violation  of  Section  6,  $10;  in  defauh 
in  the  payment  of  any  such  fine  there  shall 
be  imposed  an  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days; 
provided,  that  any  of!ender  who  shall  have 
been  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act 
and  sentenced  therefor,  and  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  a  second  offense  of  the  same 
violation,  may  for  such  second  ofTcnsc  be 
fined  in  double  the  amount  herein  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  ofTense,  and  may.  in 
default  of  the  payment  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days:  and 
further  provided,  that  any  offender  who 
shall  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  Section  S,  subdivision  3.  thereof  and 
sentenced  therefor,  and  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  a  second  violation  of  the  same 
section  and  subdivision,  may.  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrate,  instead  of  being 
fined  as  prescribed,  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 

18.  Every  fine  shall  be  payable  forth- 
with, or,  in  default  of  such  payment,  the 
magistrate  may  accept  a  bond  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  of  the  township,  borough, 
ward  or  city  in  double  the  amount  of  the 
judgment  and  costs,  with  at  least  one  suf- 
ficient surety,  conditioned  to  pay  the  said 
judgment  within  a  period  thereafter  to  be 
fixed  by  said  magistrate,  not  exceeding 
ten  days,  or  in  lieu  of  such  bond  the 
magistrate  may  retain  possession  and  hold 
the  motor  vehicle  as  security  for  such 
payment. 

19.  All  penalties  collected  from  persons 
offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  by  the  magistrate  receiv- 
ing the  same  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
of  the  city,  ward,  town,  township  or  bor- 
ough where  the  offense  is  committed,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  in  their  respective 
districts. 

20.  The  word  "magistrate"  used  in  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  and  understood  to 
mean  and  include  all  justices  of  the  peace, 
judges  of  city  criminal  courts,  police  jus- 
tices, recorders,  mayors,  and  all  other  of- 
ficers having  the  power  of  a  committing 
magistrate. 


P.  George  Gow,  a  capitalist,  of  San 
Raphael,  Cal..  who  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  Kt*v.  A.  Crosby  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  automobile  ordinance,  will  test 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  in  the  courts. 


Bailey  Automobile    Bill. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Senate  on  March  n.  The  practi- 
cally complete  text  which  follows  shows 
the  amendments  agreed  upon  at  confer- 
ences between  Albert  R.  Shattuck.  repre- 
senting the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
and  Townsend  Scudder.  counsel  for  the 
Long  Island  Highway  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  Judge  Church.  Matter  in  quota- 
tion marks  is  new;  that  in  brackets  is  old 
and  is  to  be  omitted.  The  bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee: 

Section  163.  Entitled  to  Free  Use  of 
Highways. — The  commissioners,  trustees 
or  other  authorities  having  charge  or  con- 
trol of  any  highway,  public  street,  [park], 
parkway,  driveway  or  place,  shall  have  no 
power  or  authority  to  pass,  enforce  or 
maintain  any  ordinance,  rule  or  regulation 
by  which  any  person  using  a  bicycle  or  tri- 
cycle, an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle, 
whether  the  same  be  propelled  by  steam, 
gasoline,  electricity  or  other  source  of  en- 
ergy, shall  be  excluded  or  prohibited  from 
ihe  free  use  of  any  highway,  public  street, 
avenue,  roadway,  driveway,  park,  parkway 
or  place,  at  any  time  when  the  same  is 
open  to  the  free  use  of  persons  having  and 
using  other  pleasure  carriages,  except  upon 
such  driveway,  speedway  or  road  as  has 
been  or  may  be  expressly  set  apart  by  law 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  horses  and  light 
carriages.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any 
county  may  adopt  ordinances,  "not  incon- 
sistent herewith,"  regulating  the  speed  of 
automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  on  the 
county  roads,  highway  or  streets  of  such 
county,  outside  the  limits  of  cities.  "No 
ordinance,  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by 
the  authorities  of  any  city,  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  other  law.  shall  re- 
quire an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  to 
travel  at  a  slower  rate  than  8  miles 
per  hour  within  the  closely  built  up 
portions  of  such  city,  nor  at  a  slower  rate 
of  speed  than  15  miles  per  hour  where  the 
houses  in  such  city  upon  any  highway  are 
more  than  100  feet  apart.  No  ordinance, 
rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  authori- 
ties of  any  municipality,  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  other  law,  shall  re- 
quire an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  to 
travel  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed  than  20 
miles  per  hour  within  any  town  or  village 
outside  of  the  territory  within  which  the 
speed  is  restricted  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
section."  An  ordinance  adopted  by  a  board 
of  supervisors  in  pursuance  of  this  section, 
regulating  the  rate  of  speed  of  automobiles 
or  motorvehiclcson  the  highways  or  streets 
of  such  county  outside  of  cities,  shall  super- 
sede any  such  ordinance  in  such  county 
adopted  by  the  authorities  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage. But  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
passage,  enforcement  or  maintenance  of 
any  regulation,  ordinance  or  rule  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  bicycles  or  tricycles  in  high- 
ways, public  streets,  driveways,  parkways 
and  places,  or  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of 
carriages,  vehicles,  engines,  automobiles  or 
other  motor  veKv^V^\  \xn.  v^^"^^  ^^^t^tA.  -wA. 
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upon  parkways  and  driveways  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  department  of 
parks  of  said  ciiy,  nor  prevent  any  such 
commissioners,  trustees  or  other  authori- 
ties in  any  other  city  from  regulatmg  the 
speed  of  any  vehicles  herein  described  in 
5uch  manner  as  to  limit  and  determine  the 
proper  rate  of  speed  with  which  such  vehi- 
cles may  be  propelled,  nor  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  require,  direct  or  prohibit  the  use 
of  bells.  lamps  and  other  appurtenances, 
nor  to  prohibit  ihe  use  of  any  vehicle**)  tipon 
that  "part  of  the  highway,  street  or  park- 
way, commonly  known  as  the  footpath  or 
sidewalk,  "No  automobile  or  motor  vehi- 
cle propelled  by  steam,  gasoline,  electricity 
or  other  source  of  energy  shall  pass  a  per- 
son driving  a  horse  or  horses,  or  other  do- 
mestic animal,  or  foot  passengers  walking 
in  the  roadway  of  the  highway,  or  cross  an 
intersecting  main  highway,  at  a  greater  rate 
of  speed  than  8  miles  per  hour,  nor  pass  n 
public  school,  on  the  days  when  school  is 
held,  between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  pass  a  building  of 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day  during 
the  usual  hours  of  service  at  a  greater  rate 
of  speed  than  lo  miles  per  hour,  or  cross  a 
dam  or  causeway  where  the  traveled  por- 
tion of  the  roadbed  is  less  than  20  feet  wide 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  4  miles  per 
hour.  No  automobile  or  motor  vehicle 
propelled  by  sleam,  gasoline,  electricity  or 
other  source  of  energy  shall  run  upon  any 
highway  of  this  State  withni  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile  of  any  post  office  of  this  State 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  8  miles  per 
hour,  if  the  local  authorities  having  con- 
trol of  the  highway  or  highways  within 
such  distance  indicate  by  an  appropriate 
sign  on  the  side  of  any  highway  upon 
which  speed  is  to  be  regulated  that  speed 
is  to  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  8  miles  per 
hour.  Upon  such  sign  there  shall  appear 
clearly  the  words  *Slow  down  to  8  miles/ 
and  also  an  arrow  pointing  in  the  direction 
where  the  speed  is  to  be  reduced,  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  territory  beyond  the 
said  limit  of  one-half  mile  of  any  post  office 
is  built  up  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
juilgment  of  the  authorities  having  control 
of  such  highway  or  highways  speed  should 
be  reduced  beyond  such  half  mile  limit  of 
the  post  office  that  then,  in  such  case,  the 
authorities  having  charge  of  such  highway 
or  highways  may  erect  such  sign  posts  at 
a  greater  distance  than  one-half  mile  of 
such  post  office  and  at  the  limits  of  such 
built  up  portion  of  the  highway,  and  there- 
upon no  such  automobile  shall  run  within 
such  distance  thus  established  at  a  rate  of 
speed  in  excess  of  8  miles  per  hour.  Noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  «s 
preventing  a  board  of  supervisers  from  set- 
ting aside  for  a  given  time  a  road  for  speed 
tests  to  be  conducted  under  proper  restric- 
tions for  the  public  safely." 

Sec  2.  Section  166  of  Chapter  568  of  the 
laws  of  i8go  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.    i66.     Registration    by    Owners    of 


Automobiles. — Every  owner  of  an  automo- 
bile or  motor  vehicle  shall,  within  thirty 
days  alter  the  amendment  to  this  section 
takes  effect,  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  statement  "containing'*  [of] 
bis  name  and  address,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  such  vehicle,  "in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
number  of  the  motorvchicle."and  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  registration  fee 
of  $1,  "for  each  mofor  vehicle."  The  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  shall  issue  to  such  person  a 
certificate,  "properly  numbered,"  stating  thai 
such  owner  is  [he  has]  registered  in  ac 
corriance  with  this  section,  and  shall  cause 
the  names  of  such  [persons]  "owner,  with 
his  address,  the  number  of  his  certificate 
and  a  description  of  such  motor  vehicle," 
to  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order  in  a 
book  kept  for  such  purpose.  Every  person 
hereafter  acquiring  an  automobile  or  mo- 
tor vehicle  shall,  within  ten  days  after  ac- 
quiring the  same,  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  required  by  this  section. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
manufacturing  or  dealing  in  automobiles  or 
motor  vehicles,  except  those  for  his  own  pri- 
vate use,  "and  except  those  hired  out.  The 
Secretary  uf  Stale  shall  number  the  certifi- 
cates which  he  has  heretofore  issued  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  issued.  an:i 
upon  request  of  the  holder  of  any  such  cer- 
tificate shall,  without  further  fee.  stamp 
thereon  the  number  of  the  same  or  issue  a 
duplicate  showing  such  number.  Every 
person  desiring  to  operate  an  automobile 
as  mechanic,  employee  or  for  hire  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  amendment  tn 
this  section  takes  effect,  file  in  the  oflice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  giving 
his  name  and  address,  and  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  machine  which 
he  is  enabled  to  operate,  and  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  registration  fee  of 
$1.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  to 
such  person  an  operator's  certificate,  prop- 
erly numbered,  stating  that  such  person  is 
registered  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
and  shall  cau^e  the  name  of  such  person, 
with  the  number  of  his  certificate,  to  be 
entered  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  book 
kept  for  such  purpose.  Every  person  ac- 
quiring such  a  certificate  shall  at  all  times, 
when  operating  an  automobile,  carry  such 
certificate  with  him." 

Sec.  3.  Section  169  of  Chapter  568  of  the 
laws  of  i8go  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  169.  Stop  Automobile  on  Signal. — 
Every  person  driving  an  automobile  or 
motor  vehicle  shall  at  request  or  signal,  by 
putting  up  the  hand,  from  a  person  driving 
or  riding  a  restive  horse  or  horses,  or 
driving  domestic  animals,  cause  the  auto- 
mobile to  immediately  stop  and  to  remain 
stationary,  "and  upon  request  shall  cause 
the  engine  of  such  automobile  to  cease 
running"  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  said  horses  or  domestic  animals  to 
pass.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  auto- 
mobiles going  either  in  the  same  or  in  an 
opposite  direction. 


Sec.  4.  Section  i6ga  of  Chapter  568  o! 
the  laws  of  i8qo  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  169a.  License  or  Permiti  for  Auto- 
mobiles.— Any  person  owning  or  opcratmg 
an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle,  whether 
the  motive  power  of  the  same  be  electricity, 
steam,  gasoline  or  other  source  of  energy, 
except  such  as  are  used  for  public  hacks, 
truvks  or  other  vehicles  for  hire,  shall  not 
be  required  to  obtain  any  license  or  permit 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  local  or 
municipal  resolution  or  ordinance,  or  the 
rules  or  regulations  of  any  commissioners, 
trustees,  supervisors  or  other  authorities 
having  charge  or  control  of  any  highway, 
public  street,  parkway,  driveway  or  place, 
or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  mu- 
nicipal charter  or  any  other  statute,  except 
as  herein  contained.  Every  such  automo- 
bile or  motor  vehicle  shall  have  "the  num- 
ber of  the  certificate  [license]  issued  under 
Section  166  by  the  Secretary  of  State*' 
placed  upon  the  back  thereof  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  "so  as  to  be  plainly  visible,  the 
numbers  to  be  Arabic  numerals,  black  on 
white  ground,  each  not  less  than  3  inches 
in  height  and  each  stroke  to  be  of  a  width 
not  less  than  half  an  inch.  A  person  who 
shall  operate  or  run  any  automobile  or 
[other]  motor  vehicle  upon  any  highway, 
public  street,  park,  parkway,  driveway  or 
place,  without  a  certificate  [license]  first 
had  and  obtained  as  herein  provided,  or 
being  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate 
[license]  shall  refuse  to  exhibit  the  same  ofl 
demand  to  any  peace  officer,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable  as 
provided  in  Section  169b,  and  any  person 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  statute,  or  of  any  speed  ordinance 
adopted  pursuant  hereto,  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  Section  169b,  be  further  pun- 
ished [able]  for  a  first  offense  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  right  to  run  an  automobile 
[license]  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
weeks,  for  a  second  offense  by  a  suspcn^ton 
of  his  said  right  [license]  for  a  period  [not 
less  than]  of  one  month,  and  for  a  third 
offense  by  a  revocation  of  his  said  right 
[license].  A  person  convicted  four  limi 
of  violating  a  speed  ordinance  or  ordt^ 
nances  shall  thereafter  be  disqualified  and 
barred  from  receiving  a  license  certificate." 

Sec.   5.  Section  169b  of  Chapter  568 
the  laws  of  1890  is  hereby  amended  to  real 
as  follows: 

Sec.  169b.  Penalty. — ''The  violation  ol 
[penalty  for  violating]  any  of  the  pron- 
sions  of  Section  163  or  Sections  166  to  1691a 
inclusive,  "or  for  violating  any  ordinance. 
rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  authori- 
ties of  any  municipality,  or  the  commis- 
sioners, trustees  or  other  authorities  of  any 
parkway  or  driveway,"  relating  10  automo- 
biles or  motor  vehicles,  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity, sleam.  gasoline  or  other  source 
energy,  [shall  be  not  exceeding  $25].  "sh, 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  punishaMc  by- 
fine  not  exceeding  $50  for  the  fir^r  ...Trn^i 
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able  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $50 
eding;  $100  or  imprisonment  not 
C  thirty  days  or  both  for  a  second 
Lnd  punishable  by  imprisonment, 
iprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
by  fine  not  less  than  $100  nor  ex- 
^250   for    a    third    or    subsequent 


<ansas  Automobile  Law. 

I  Text  of  Senate  Bill  No    39 1.  introduced 

by  Senalor  Murcbousc.) 

LUtomobile  shall  be  provided  with 
;  bell,  horn  or  other  signal,  ami 
)ped     with     good     and     efficient 

Every  automobile  shall  exhibit 
e  period  from  one  hour  after  sun- 
!  hour  before  sunrise  one  or  more 
awing  white  lights  visible  within 
.ble  distance  in  the  direction  to- 
lich  the  automobile  is  proceed- 
e   lamp    or    lamps    shall    be   so 

to  be  free  from  .obstruction  to 
n  other  parts  of  said  automobile 

vehicle. 

son  in  charge  of  an  automobile 
treet   or  public  highway   in   this 

II  operate  the  same  at  any  speed 
le  greater  than  is  reasonable  and 
aving  due  regard  to  the  traflfic 
)i  the  highway,  or  so  as  to  cn- 
c  life  or  limb  of  any  person, 
imobile  shall  be  run  on  any  pub- 
ly  outside  the  limits  of  the  thick- 
er business  part  of  any  city  or 

a  speed  exceeding  twenty  (aoj 
hour,  and  within  the  thickly  set- 
jsiness  part  of  any  city  or  lown 
d  exceeding  ten   (10)   miles  an 

person  having  charge  of  a  motor 
lall,  whenever  approaching  any 
■awn  by  a  horse  or  horses,  op- 
l  motor  vehicle  in  such  manner 
cisc  every  reasonable  precaution 
It  the  frightening  of  any  such 
1  to  insure  the  safety  of  any  per- 

or  driving  the  same;  and  if  such 
►pear   restive   or   frightened,    the 

control  of  such  motor  vehicle 
ce  the  speed  thereof,  turn  to  the 
acticablc,  and  give  the  road,  and, 
id  by  signal  or  otherwise  by  the 

such  horses,  shall  proceed  no 
vard  such  animal  or  animals,  but 
itionary  so  long  as  may  be  nec- 
allow  such  horses  to  pass.  This 
'shall  apply  to  auiomobiles  or 
lictes  going  either  in  the  same  or 
posite  direction. 

pproaching  a  crossing  or  inter- 
ays,  and  also  in  traversing  the 
r  intersection,  the  person  in  con- 
y  automobile  shall  run  at  a  rate 

less  than  that  above  specified, 
greater  than  is  reasonable  and 
,ving  regard  to  the  tratVic  and  the 

intersecting  ways. 
es  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
ihis    State   shall    have   power   by 
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local  ordinance  to  regulate  and  control  the 
use  and  speed  of  automobiles  and  motor 
vehicles  within  the  limits  of  said  cities  and 
prescribe  penalties  for  the  violation  there- 
of, such  ordinances  not  to  be  inconsistent 
or  repugnant  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act  or  violating  any 
of  its  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  in  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100. 


Chicago  aldermen  claim  that  there  is 
ample  authority  for  adopting  an  ordinance 
requiring  numbers  to  be  placed  on  auto- 
mobiles. This  is  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Automobile  Club's  counsel 
that  such  an  ordinance  would  nut  be  con- 
stitutional. 

R.  B.  Easley,  a  stockholder  in  the  Uni- 
versal Automobile  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal,  who  was  refused  access  to  the 
books,  has  caused  the  arrest  of  the  sec- 
retary and  also  of  the  manager,  W.  J. 
Woosley,  upon  the  charge  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  swindling  him  out  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

The  Knoxville  (Tcnn.)  ordinance  has 
been  amended  to  make  the  speed  limit  10 
miles  instead  of  8  miles  an  hour  within  the 
city  limits,  and  to  require  autoniobilisls  to 
ring  their  bells  50  feel  before  reaching 
crossings.  The  ordinance  also  provides 
for  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50  for  violations.  It  is  understood 
that  the  ordinance  has  been  signed  by  the 
mayor. 

E.  B.  Haines.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has 
brought  suit  for  $1,000  against  the  United 
States  Long  Distance  Automobile  Com- 
pany. Jersey  City.  The  basis  of  the  suit 
is  the  purchase  in  August.  1902,  of  one  of 
the  company's  touring  cars,  which  Mr. 
Haines  claims  is  barely  a  7  horse  power 
machine,  and  not  10  horse  power,  as  he 
claims  was  represented  by  the  company's 
manager,  and  which  he  says  is  defective 
both  in  workmanship  and  material. 

The  hearing  on  the  New  York  city  ordi- 
nance in  relation  to  the  rules  of  the  road, 
which  was  set  down  for  last  Friday,  was 
again  postponed  at  the  request  uf  Capt. 
A.  R.  Piper.  Second  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner, whose  special  duty  is  to  look 
after  the  enforcement  of  city  ordinances, 
and  who  has  just  returned  from  an  investi- 
gation of  the  traffic  question  in  London. 
Captain  Piper's  request  was  strongly  atlvo- 
cated  by  President  Cantor,  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  and  others,  and  at  tlie 
suggestion  of  A.  R.  Shattuck  he  was 
given  a  week  to  submit  his  ideas  in  writ- 
ing, although  Alderman  Oat  man,  who 
framed  the  measure  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  protested  against  further  delay. 

After  many  hearings  the  Committee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  has  reported  two  speed 
bills  as  substitutes  for  the  Warren  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  said  they  are  likely  to  pass. 
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One  provides  that  each  owner  of  a  motor 

vehicle  must  file  with  the  State  Secretary 
a  full  description  of  his  machine  and  ob- 
tain a  number,  which  shall  be  painted  con- 
spicuously on  the  machine,  with  the  initial 
of  the  State  in  characters  3  inches  high. 
The  cost  of  registering  shall  be  $i.  Per- 
sons from  outside  the  State  must  comply 
with  the  laws  of  their  States  and  have  dis- 
played the  initial  letters  of  their  States. 
They  need  not  register.  The  other  limits 
the  speed  to  15  miles"  an  hour  outside  city 
limits  and  to  12  miles  inside  city  limits. 
Vehicles  must  slow  down  and  signal  at  all 
street  corners  and  crossings  and  when  ap- 
proaching horses,  and  if  the  horses  are 
frightened  the  automobiles  must  stop.  The 
penalty  under  the  6rst  bill  is  from  $5  to 
$25  fine,  and  under  the  second  $^oo  or 
thirty  days  in  prison,  or  both. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  ordinance  to 
license  and  regulate  the  use  of  automobiles 
was  on  March  16  adopted  by  the  board  of 
legislation. 

Rev.  Arthur  Crosby.  San  Raphael.  Cal., 
has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  asks 
the  supervisors  of  Marion  County  to  grant 
a  petition,  which  is  being  circulated,  ex- 
cluding automobiles  from  the  county  under 
heavy  penalties. 

A  good  roads  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  good  roads  league 
was  held  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  March 
17.  The  object  will  be  to  provide  means 
for  constructing  a  hard  surface  driveway 
along  the  entire  east  coast  of  the  State. 

A  bill  appropriating  $1,000  in  the  interests 
of  good  roads  in  each  county  in  the  State 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature.  The  county  is  to  bear  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  the  township  in  which 
the  road  is  located  one-third,  and  the  State 
the  other  third. 

The  automobile  owners  wanted  the  com- 
mittee to  enact  an  ordinance  so  that  the 
regulation  would  be  uniform  in  every  mu- 
nicipality throughout  the  State,  but  the 
committee  takes  the  ground  that  thai  duty 
devolves  upon  the  municipality  and  the 
Legislature  ought  not  to  interfere. 

The  Wisconsin  Assembly  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  reported  a  substitute  for  the 
Moldenhauer  bill,  providing  for  ihr  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  autuinnhiles  and  mo- 
tor vehicles.  It  is  much  like  tlie  original 
bill,  except  that  it  makes  the  owners  liable 
for  damages  for  injury  caused  to  person 
or  property  by  their  unskillful,  negligent 
or  careless  handling.  It  provides  that  all 
owners  of  automobiles  shall  register  their 
names  and  descriptions  of  their  machines 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  and  pay  a 
fee  therefor  of  $1.  Each  machine  is  re- 
quired to  be  equipped  with  efficient  brakes 
and  provided  with  a  suitable  bell,  horn  or 
other  signal,  and  if  used  at  night  shall  carry 
lamps,  showing  white  lights  in  front  and 
red  lights  in  the  rear.  Cities  and  villages 
are  given  authority  to  enact  ordinances  im- 
posing further  regulations.  Violation  of 
the  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  from  $1  to  $25. 


The  Atlantic  City  (N  J.)  Ice  Company 
will  inlroduce  automobile  ice  wagons. 

George  B.  Adams  has  become  the  New 
York  agent  of  the  International  Motor 
Car  Company. 

The  Winchendon  (Mass.)  Automobile 
Club  has  been  organized  with  a  charter 
meinbership  of  nine. 

The  Auio  Vehicle  Company,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal..  are  building  a  double  opposed 
cylinder,  two   cycle  engine  for  automobiles. 

The  Halsey  Automobile  Company,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  March  i6  took  possession 
of  ihcir  new  building  at  39M-39i8  Olive 
street. 

Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  is 
reported  to  be  about  to  enter  the  market 
with  an  JV)o  pound  automobile  with  alumi- 
num body. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Garner  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville,  in  place  of  W.  W.  Cum- 
mer, resigned. 

The  Rushmore  Dynamo  Works,  makers 
the  Lens  Mirror  headlight  for  automo- 
liles,  etc.,  are  about  to  move  from  Jersey 
City  to  Plainficld.  N.  J. 

Gibson  Howard.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  will 
open  a  repair  station  at  2S1  Chicago  street 
on  April  i  and  a  storage  station  at  69  and 
71  Cary  street  on  April  15. 

A  70  horse  power  racing  machine  is  be- 
ing built  from  designs  of  N.  W.  Schlater 
for  H.  R.  Morse  by  the  Sidney  B.  Bowman 
Automobile  Company,  New  York. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Cycle  Board  of  Trade  to 
give  a  two  days'  meet  for  automobiles  and 
motor  cycles  about  ihc  fiesta  time, 

W.  H.  Kirkpairick,  formerly  with  the 
American  Dunlop  Tire  Company,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Peer- 
less Motor  Car  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

It  is  reported  that  E.  E.  Wade,  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Automobile  Com- 
pany, has  closed  contracts  to  handle  the 
Winter,  Baker,  General  and  Rambler  ma- 
chines. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  sev- 
eral builders  of  steam  trucks  in  the  United 
States  arc  forming  a  combination,  headed 
by  the  Morgan  Motor  Works,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

J.  C.  Weltergrecn.  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
has  brought  out  an  anti-sooting  device  in 
which  the  spark  terminals  are  placed  in  a 
glass  tube  mounted  on  a  hard  fibre  base. 
The  terminals  are  machine  screws  and  the 
gap  can  be  adjusted. 

We  are  informed  that  R.  A.  Alger,  Jr.. 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  colhdcd  with  a  street  car 
while  traveling  in  his  new  Packard  Model 
F  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  front  of  the 
car  was  cracked  in  several  places,  but  no 
adjustments  of  the  machinery  were  ncces- 
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sary.  and  Mr.  Alger  drove  the  car  to  his 
barn  under  its  own  power. 

The  pruposition  to  locate  an  automobile 
factory  m  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  Charles  E.  Turner,  New 
York,  is  now  said  t  >  be  definitely  settled 
and  that  a  coinp.u^y  1^  to  be  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

The  Standard  Motor  Vehicle  Company 
have  purchased  from  Homer  N.  Moisinger, 
of  Pendleton,  Ind.,  his  patent  for  a  multi- 
cylinder  horizontal  motor,  which,  together 
with  other  patents  they  own.  gives  them, 
they  claim,  the  control  of  this  type  of  en- 
gine. 

The  Arenberg  cup,  which  was  won  by 
Dc  Knyff  last  year  during  the  Paris- 
Vienna  race,  will  be  competed  for  again 
during  the  Paris-Madrid  race,  but  only 
two  entries  have  been  made  for  it  yet.  by 
the  firms  of  Gobron-Brillie  and  Brouhot 
respectively. 

The  tour  and  meet  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Automobile  Club,  com- 
posed of  Charles  B,  Shanks,  chairman. 
Walter  C.  Baker  and  Windsor  T.  White,  is 
planning  a  long  tour  to  Canada  for  tht 
coming  season.  There  will  also  be  many 
short  trips  and  at  least  one  race  meet. 

On  April  I  A.  G.  South>vorth  will  open 
a  repository  and  salesroom  at  10  Clinton 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  A.  W.  B.anchard. 
He  will  continue  his  garage  at  342  flat- 
bush  avenue  and  will  handle  the  Wavcrlcy. 
Rambler,  Toledo  acd  General  automobile'; 
for  which  he  has  the  exclusive  Brooklyn 
agencies. 

The  RocklifTe  trolley  repair  wagon 
which  was  entered  in  the  100  mile  contest 
of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  last 
year,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  vehicle  was 
remodeled  and  fitted  with  a  12  horse  power 
Ball  gasoline  engine  (twin  cylinders,  5x6 
inches)  and  a  Ball  transmission  gear  by  the 
New  York  Gear  Works.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  chemical  fire  extinguisher  for  automo- 
biles has  been  placed  upon  the  market  by 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  extinguishing  agent  is  a 
chemical  compound  which  is  contained  in  a 
metal  tube  22  inches  long,  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter, weighing  3  pounds.  It  is  hung  on 
a  hook  or  nail  by  means  of  a  ring  strongly 
fastened  in  the  cover  of  the  tnbe. 

W.  M.  Letts,  agent  for  England  and  Ire- 
land of  the  Cummings  Tire  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York,  has  equipped  the 
cars  of  J.  W.  Thompson,  Yokohama.  Ja- 
pan, and  of  A.  L.  Reber,  and  many  other 
Panhard  machines,  with  the  Cummings  tire 
protectors.  In  this  country  this  protector 
has  been  ordered  by  H.  S.  Harkness, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  other  automobilists 
in  New  York,  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  Hobo- 
ken,  etc. 

The  builders  of  a  2  ton  steam  truck, 
which  has  been  in  the  service  of  an  express 
company  in  New  York  city  for  about  a 
year,  inform  us  that  during  November, 
December,   January   and   February   $61.35 


worth  of  fuel  was  consumed,  which  inJ 
eludes  both  coal  and  kindling  wood-  The 
former  ranged  between  $6.50  and  $9  a  ton 
and  the  latter  was  purchased  at  |i6  a  cord. 
The  average  daily  run  was  15  miles,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  being  at  the  rate  of 
120  pounds  of  coal  per  day.  The  total 
mileage  to  date  is  about  2,500.  When 
backing  up  the  odometer  deducts  from  the 
amount  of  ground  covered,  instead  of  add-^ 
ing  to  the  previous  total  mileage.  ^H 

Dudley  Marks  has  designed  a  new  auto-^" 
mobile  coat,  which  has  the  frock  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  wearer  is  seated  the 
front  forms  a  lap  robe,  and  when  it  is  used 
for  walking  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  or- 
dinary walking  coat. 


I 
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New   lncorporation5. 

Peoria  Motor  Coach  Company,  to  run  a 
hne  of  motor  cars  between  Peoria  and  East 
Peoria,  111. 

Toledo    Manufacturing    Company,   East 
Toledo,   Ohio,   to   make  automobiles  andw 
supplies:  capital,  $100,000.  ^M 

The  Holmes  Automobile,  Engineering 
and  Power  Company,  of  Chicago,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles. 

Packard   Motor   Car  Company,   of  New 
York  city.     Capital,  $10,000;  directors.  G» 
A.    Laughlin.    F.    D.    Peale   and    R.   C 
nelly,  of  New  York. 

Kendall    Metallic    Cushions    Tire    Coi 
pany,  in   Rhode  Island,  to  make  and  sell 
automobiles  and  parts:  capital,  $i.ooo.ooa 
President,  H.  A.  Church;  treasurer,  W, 
Campbell,  both  of  Providence.  R.  I. 

Des  Moines  Auto  Company,  Des  Motnej, 
la.,  reorganized;  capital  stock.  $25.ooa 
Officers:  President,  C.  B.  Paul;  vice  pres- 
ident, W.  E,  Davy;  secretary.  G.  M,  Read; 
treasurer,  J.  E.  Paul.  who.  with  C.  J,  Kcp- 
hart.  compose  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Matheson  Motor  Car  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  capital,  $6oo,ooa 
Officers  and  board  of  managers:  Chair- 
man, Charles  VV.  Matheson;  secretary^ 
George  Clapperton;  treasurer,  Frank  C 
Matheson.  William  Kimmcrly.  Dan  C 
MacKay.  John  B.  Hedges.  Glen  J.  Barrc't 
and  Ed.  Owen  are  the  oiher  stockholders. 

A.  L.  Dyke  Automobile  Supply  Com- 
pany. Incorporated.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  L.  Dyke,  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing, buying,  repairing  and  selling  au- 
tomobiles, parts,  supplies  and  fixtures,  aod 
to  conduct  storage  rooms,  etc.  Capital 
stock.  $10,000;  president,  A.  L.  Dvke.  and 
shareholders,  A.  L.  Dyke,  Carrie  J.  Dyke, 
Charles   Peters  and   Thomas    B.    Edwards. 

The  Cooley  Epicycloidal  Engine  Com- 
pany, at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  with  an  authoriied 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  acquire  from  the 
Conley  Epicycloidal  Engine  Develop- 
ment Company  patent  rights  pertaining  to 
rotary  fluid  motors,  meters,  etc.  The  in- 
corporators are  Charles  S.  Farquhar, 
George  S.  Taft,  John  F.  Cooley,  William 
C.  Grey,  Edward  A.  Phippen,  D.  A.  Far- 
quhar. H.  W.  Lonpfcllow.  Boston,  and 
Matthew  £.  Galley^  Waltham,  Mass. 
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Orfiranized  for  Mutual  Protection. 

Although  it  had  been  known  for  sonic 
time  that  a  number  of  the  manufacturers 
interested  in  contesting  the  Selden  patent 
had  laid  down  arms  and  agreed  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  although 
it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company  was 
conducting  a  strenuous  campaign  among 
leading  gasoline  automobile  manufacturers 
to  win  ihem  over  to  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  that  patent,  a  great 
deal  of  surprise  was  shown  in  automobile 
circles  last  week  when  it  bvcamc  known 
that  an  association  had  been  formed  among 
manufacturers  who  agreed  to  take  out  li- 
censes under  the  Scldcn  patent  and  inci- 
dentally to  pool  all  patents  owned  by  them 
and   to  join   hands   for   mutual  protection. 

At  first  flush  this  annoimccmcnt  is  like- 
ly to  stir  visions  of  defeat  of  the  industry 
in  the  Sclden  patent  struggle,  or  of  trust 
schemes,  but  careful  consideration  leads 
one  to  a  different  conclusion.  If  current 
reports  are  true  the  terms  of  license  under 
the  Selden  patent  arc  quite  reasonable— in 
fact,  so  much  so  that  the  payment  of  the 
license  fees  is  much  less  onerous  than  the 
prospect  of  extensive  litigation  to  contest 
the  validity  of  the  patent  to  the  last  resort, 
even  if  the  fight  were  carried  on  by  a 
combination  of  manufacturers.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  real  need  of  an  associa- 
tion for  mutual  protection  of  patent  rights 
in  the  automobile  industry.  Numerous 
firms  have  expended  thousands  of  dollars. 


and  some  even  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
experiments  before  arriving  at  a  practical, 
marketable  design,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  this  stage  the  problem  of  raising  suffi- 
cient working  capital  presented  itself  and 
the  companies  in  the  majority  of  cases  were 
not  in  position  financially  to  engage  in  pro- 
tracted lawsuits  to  protect  their  patent 
rights  should  there  be  occasion  for  this. 
Here,  therefore,  was  an  ideal  chance  for 
the  shark  and  copyist,  and  they  were  not 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it.  Not  that 
a  single  feature  was  copied  here  and  there, 
which  would  have  been  excusable,  but  in  a 
few  instances  vehicles  were  copied  in  tolo, 
making  the  copies  exact  duplicates  of  the 
originals  so  far  as  the  design  was  con- 
cerned. The  fact  that  orders  were  plenty 
with  the  original  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  experimental  work 
were  heavy,  made  them  fight  shy  of  infringe- 
ment litigation.  At  the  same  time  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  copyists  were  financially 
irresponsible,  and  while  in  this  case  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  serious 
competition,  they  brought  the  industry  into 
disrepute.  These  abuses  the  newly  formed 
association  proposes  and  bids  fair  to  eradi- 
cate. 

The  idea  of  A  trust  is,  of  course,  a  mis- 
conception, as  the  business  of  the  various 
members  will  remain  entirely  independent 
and  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  competilion. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  organization  to 
restrict  competition  in  general,  but  to  cut 
off  illegitimate  competition.  This  proceed- 
ing was  also  indicated  in  order  to  keep  the 
market  clear  of  cheap  and  unreliable  vehi- 
cles with  which  it  promised  to  be  flooded 
if  ilothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  unre- 
stricted copying  of  standard  types  of  vehi- 
cles ;  in  other  words,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  construction  of  American 
automobiles. 

It  seems  evident,  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
history  of  the  industry,  that  a  man  who  has 
sufficient   lack   of   principle   to   appropriate 
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another's  ideas  in  toto  will  not  shrink  from 
imposing  upon  the  public — at  "reduced 
prices"— <ars  eminently  unsuiled  for  road 
use.  In  short,  a  repetition  of  the  boom  and 
wreck  of  the  bicycle  industry  threatened  to 
overtake  the  automobile  industry  at  an  early 
period,  with  all  its  disastrous  results  to  in- 
vestors, unless  some  timely  move  was  made 
like  that  which  is  now  inaugurated.  The 
salvation  of  the  industry  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  quality  of  construction,  and 
that  the  latter  demands  maintenance  of 
prices  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  argu- 
ment. 

The  arrangement  by  which  all  members  of 
the  Association  are  free  to  take  licenses  un- 
der any  patent  in  the  pool  should  also  tend 
to  greatly  improve  the. quality  of  construc- 
tion, as  members  are  tj^ereby  enabled  to  do 
away  with  makeshift  methods  devised  to 
get  around  the  patents  of  others. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  reputable  man- 
facturers  to  stand  together,  to  protect  their 
rights  and  lo  fight  abuses,  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  the  Association  has 
received  the  support  it  has.  It  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  induce  those  well  estab- 
lished and  reputable  firms  which  are  still 
outstanding  (o  join  the  Association  and 
thus  form  a  strong  and  representative  or- 
ganization, which  will  be  the  best  guaran- 
tee against  ruinous  pater\t  fights  and  of  re- 
spect for  all  legitimate  patent  rights. 


Change  Qear  Progress. 

The  change  gear  situation  in  general  has 
remained  stationary  during  the  last  year. 
Small  American  cars  continue  to  use  plan- 
etary gearing:  the  foreign  type  of  touring 
car.  shifting  or  clash  gears,  and  some  of 
the  pioneer  American  manufacturers  retain 
the  individual  clutch  system  of  transmis- 
sion. While  patents  arc  constantly  issued 
for  new  designs  of  planetary  gears,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  most  advantageous 
combination  of  the  planetary  system  has  not 
.  already  been  found.  The  greatest  progress 
during  the  last  year  has  undoubtedly  been 
made  in  shifting  gears. 

Originally  two  operating  levers  were  used 
for  shifting  gears  giving  four  speeds  for- 
ward and  one  reverse.  This  was  found  un- 
desirable, and  some  leading  manufacturers 
then  introduced  a  single  lever  with  both 
angular  or  pivotal  and  lateral  movement, 
working  on  a  gridiron  sector.  This  latter 
arrangement  is  certainly  an  improvement 
over  two  levers,  but  it  still  falls  short  of  the 
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practical  ideal  of  a  single,  simple  motion 
lever. 

Recently  quite  a  number  of  cars  have 
been  brought  out  in  which  the  reverse  and 
all  four  forward  speeds  are  obtained  in 
regular  succession  by  moving  a  single  lever 
from  its  extreme  rearward  to  its  extreme 
forward  position.  In  a  number  of  cases 
this  end  is  attained  by  providing  a  cam 
groove  plate  in  the  gear  box,  which  receives 
uniform  motion  from  the  shifting  lever  and 
transmits  intermittent  motion  to  each  of 
two  pairs  of  sliding  pinions.  That  is  to 
say,  the  cam  groove  plate  transmits  motion 
to  each  of  the  sets  of  pinions  at  certain 
parts  of  its  normal  range  of  motion  only. 
and  the  set  of  pinions  which  is  not  being 
moved  is  securely  locked  in  position.  In- 
stead of  by  cam  groove  plates  the  same  ob- 
ject may  be  attamcd  by  means  of  other 
forms  of  intermittent  gearing,  such  as  a 
rack  and  pinion  properly  cut. 

These  improvements  not  only  result  in 
simpler  operation  of  the  gear,  but  also  ren- 
der it  lighter  and  more  compact.  Some  of 
the  latest  shifting  gears  are  remarkably 
compact  when  compared  with  those  of  ear- 
lier cars. 


Tire  Treads. 

Pnciim.itic  tires  arc  now  made  with  three 
difTerent  forms  of  tread — the  round  tread, 
the  flat  tread  and  the  sharp  tread  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  form  as  the  tread  of 
a  solid  tire.  The  round  tread  is  the  com- 
mon form  and  is  universally  employed  in 
this  country.  The  tire  with  sharp  tread 
made  its  appearance  in  England  a  year  or 
more  ago.  The  chief  claim  for  it  is  that  it 
prevents  skidding  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
solid  tire.  From  the  section  of  these  tires 
it  is  easily  apparent  that  they  are  not  as 
resilient  as  tires  of  the  same  diameter  with 
a  round  tread.  They  are  quite  immune  from 
puncture,  however,  and  the  non-skidding 
feature  is  also  quite  well  recognized.  The 
narrow  tread  increases  the  specific  pressure 
at  the  contact  with  the  ground  and  thereby 
offers  greater  resistance  to  a  lateral  motion 
of  the  wheels. 

One  would  expect  increased  wear  of  the 
tread  as  a  result  of  this  higher  specific 
pressure  and  perhaps  a  chipping  out  of  the 
material  of  the  tread,  as  occurs  in  solid 
tires,  but  the  air  cushion  places  the  tread 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  in  a  more  favorable 
position  in  this  latter  respect 

The  flat  tread,  like  the  sharp  tread,  has 
the  advantage  that  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  ground  is  invariable — i.  e.,  inde- 


pendent of  the  air  pressure  m  the  tire.  Ow^ 
iug  lo  the  greater  width  of  the  tread  and 
the  fact  that  the  contact  pressure  is  more- 
evenly  dj<ilributed  over  the  entire  tread  sur- 
face, the  wear  of  a  square  tread  is  un- 
doubtedly less  than  the  wear  of  a  shar(^ 
tread,  but  as  the  anti-skidding  feature  de- 
pends upon  high  specific  contact  pressure  it 
is  lost  with  this  form  of  tread. 
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Opening  of  the  Driving  Season. 

Most  of  the  automobtlists  who  store  their 
machines  away  during  the  winter  are  now 
taking  them  out  again  and  putting  (hem  in 
shape  for  their  spring  runs.  In  the  East 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  pteasai]/L 
during  the  month  of  March,  and  in  New- 
York  city  the  number  of  vehicles  seen  on 
the  streetf  has  increased  rapidly  during  th? 
last  few  weeks. 

After  the  vehicles  have  been  laid  up  for  a 
long  time  they  arc.  as  a  rule,  not  smooth  , 
running  when  first  taken  out.  Bearings  are 
likely  to  gum;  unprotected  iron  parts  (o 
rust,  causing  leaks,  etc.,  and  the  insulation 
of  the  ignition  circuits  is  apt  to  be  impaired. 

Most  of  these  troubles  can  be  gitardcd 
against  by  properly  cleaning  the  parts  be- 
fore putting  the  machine  in  storage,  but 
frequently  this  cleaning  is  not  attended  to^^ 
with  sufficient  thoroughness.  We  have  r^H 
cently  printed  in  our  Communications  col- 
umns a  number  of  letters  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  irregular  action  of  automobiles 
when  taken  out  after  a  long  period  of  rest. 
and  we  invite  any  of  our  readers  who  in 
putting  their  vehitles  in  service  again  may 
meet  with  some  unusual  or  unexpected  in- 
cident to  let  us  know  of  it.  as  we  believe 
such  incidents  are  of  uiterest  to  other  aulo- 
mobilists. 


Practical  Requirements   in  Jump 
Spark  Contact  Breakers. 

In  our  last  issue  a  form  of  contact 
breaker  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bickford. 
which  would  give  exceedingly  rapid  breaks, 
known  to  be  an  essential  in  jump  spark  igni 
tion.  Mr.  Bickford  correctly  obserx^cs  that 
as  this  method  of  obtaining  rapid  breaks  i^ 
quite  obvious  and  as  it  is  not  used  by  any 
manufacturer,  there  is  probably  some  ra<1 
ically  impractical  feature  about  it  Where 
this  device  would  fail  is  that  it  would  n<»t 
give  contact  long  enough  to  allow  the  cur- 
rent to  rise  to  its  maximum  value,  and  as 
the  volume  of  spark  depends  as  much  upon 
the  current  Bowing  before  the  break  occuri_ 
as  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  break,  nothit 
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be  gained  by  employing  a  device 
would  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
pd  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  max- 
Airrcnt  attained.  In  a  magnetic  dr- 
taktr  or  buzzer  the  time  of  contact 
y&  sufficient  to  allow  the  current  to 
at  least  near  its  maximum  value,  as 
Tent  itself  causes  the  break  and  it 
operate  the  contact  spring  brforc  it 
ained  a  certain  strength.  It  is  this 
mdition  that  limits  the  extreme  rate 
Ition  of  a  magnetic  vibrator. 

lar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events. 

— A«  C.  A.  Bnn  to  Lmkewood,  N.  J. 

i.— Ellmlofttliiie    CoDt««t    fur    Gordon 
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of  America. 

-36.-Parl»-MndH<l  Kace. 
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Distribution    in    the    Cycles 
I  riuiticylinder  Engines. 

Bv  ALBUiT  L.  Clough 
lumetimes  a  little  difficult  to  realize. 
the  aid  of  diagrams,  the  actions 
irc  taking  place  stmiiltaneously  in 
!ral  cylinders  of  a  gasoline  engine 
icylinder  conslruction,  but  by  the 
simple  diagrammatic  illustrations 
ious  actions  arc  presented  to  the 
it  cogently  and  in  such  a  manner 
sist  in  the  solution  of  many  engine 
15  which  may  arise, 
istance:  The  state  of  things  in  the 
cylinder  four  cycle  engine  of  the 
pe  is  as  follows  (Fig.  i,  in  which 
areas  above  the  diagram  represent 
«r  developed  and  shaded  areas  he- 
resent  negative  work) : 
e  5rst  stroke  of  the  cycle  there  is 
lly  no  power  produced  or  con- 
in  the  second  stroke  the  work  is 
',  ihe  energy  being  taken  from  the 
wheel  and  stored  in  the  compres- 
thr  first  cylinder's  charge.  The 
roke  of  the  cycle  represents  net 
ievcloped.  but  is  the  difference  be- 
he  energy  produced  by  the  power 
n  the  first  cylinder  and  the  nega- 
"k  of  compression  absorbed  by  the 
ch  is  being  compressed  in  the  sec- 
,nder  The  last  stroke  of  the  cycle 
vcr  stroke  solely,  and  is  represent- 
he  explosion  in  the  first  cylinder. 

Kost    important    stroke    of    the 
■  distribution   in   such   an  en- 
this  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  irregu- 
power  production   being  confined 
adjacent   strokes   of   unequal    net 
fid  the  two  other  strokes  represent 


inactivity  and  negative  work  respectively. 
The  proposition  of  using  a  single  spark 
coil  for  producing  ignition  in  both  cylin- 
ders by  connecting  the  plugs  in  series  is 
seen  not  to  be  applicable  to  this  type  of 
motor.  The  correct  points  of  ignition  are 
marked  by  stars,  and  it  must  be  apparent 
that  if  a  spark  is  allowed  in  the  second 
cylinder  at  the  correct  ignition  point  of  the 
first  cylinder  it  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
suction  stroke  in  cylinder  No.  2,  and,  in 
case  inflammation  takes  place,  a  bad  **kick" 
wilt  result. 

The  spark  in  the  firs-l  cylinder  which 
would  take  place  at  the  correct  ignition 
point  of  the  second  cylinder  would  not  be 
objectionable,  as  it  would  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  power  stroke  in  cylinder  No.    1. 

Since  in  a  four  cycle  engine  forward 
strokes  arc  either  suction  or  power  strokes 
and  backward  strokes  are  either  compres- 
sion or  exhaust  strokes,  and  since  (in  or- 
der to  balance  moving  parts)  a  forward 
stroke  in  one  cylinder  always  corresponds 
with  a  backward  stroke  in  the  other,  the 
only  possible  combinations  between  twin 
cylinders  are  suction  compress-ion.  suction 
exhaust,  power  compression,  and  power 
exhaust. 

In  an  opposed  double  cylinder  motor,  in 
order  lo  balance  reciprocating  parts,  both 
cylinders  must  make  tlicir  forward  strokes 
together  and  their  backward  strokes  to- 
gether. 

The  suction  strokes  in  one  cylinder 
will,  therefore,  be  simultaneous  with  the 
power  stroke  of  the  other,  and  the  exhaust 
stroke  of  one  will  correspond  with  the  com- 
pression stroke  of  the  other.  Representing 
this  condition  diagrammaticalty  we  have 
(Fig.  2): 

The  first  stroke  of  the  cycle  is  the  power 
stroke  of  the  first  cylinder,  the  second  the 
compression  stroke  of  cylinder  No.  2,  in 
which  energy  is  abstracted  from  the  fly- 
wheel and  added  to  the  charge ;  that  is.  the 
work  during  the  stroke  is  negative.  The 
third  stroke  is  the  power  stroke  of  the  sec- 
ond cylinder  and  the  fourth  is  of  negative 
value,  being  the  compression  stroke  of  the 
first  cylinder. 

The  power  distribution  tn  the  cycle  of 
an  engine  of  this  type  is  perfectly  symmet- 
rical, and.  although  strokes  of  positive  and 
negative  power  value  alternate,  the  result 
is  a  very  satisfactory  turquc,  demanding 
less  balance  wheel  capacit\*  than  is  called 
for  in  a  motor  of  the  twin  type. 

If  the  spark  plugs  of  the  two  cylinders 
be  connected  in  series  from  a  single  coil, 
no  evil  results  will  follow,  as  the  correct 
lime  of  firing  either  cylinder  will  corre- 
spond to  the  end  of  the  e.xhaust  stroke  of 
the  other.  In  case  of  a  double  cylinder  op- 
posed motor  provided  with  two  coils,  it  is 
thus  possible  to  operate  successfully  in  case 
either  of  the  coils  breaks  down  by  connect- 
ing up  both  plugs  in  series  with  the  sound 
coil.*  With  the  twin  cylinder  motor  this 
is  nnl  the  case. 

"(.■\n(I  Ihe  iwo  circuit  breakers  in  paraUet.— Et).") 
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In  the  case  of  the  three  cylinder  engine 
with  cranks  I20  degrees  apart  and  power 
impulses  240  degrees  apart,  the  power  dis- 
tribution in  ihc  cycle  is  perfectly  symmet- 
rical, but  is  still  somewhat  intermittent, 
although  much  less  so  than  in  the  case  of 
the  two  cylinder  engines.  Fig.  3  gives  a 
diagrammatic  representation  of  the  action 
of  an  engine  of  this  type,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  three  times  in  each  cycle  there 
IS  a  period  of  about  60  degrees  duration  in 
which  there  is  no  positive  power  being  de- 
veloped. These  three  periods  are  found  at 
the  close  of  a  power  stroke  and  while  the 
next  cylinder  in  rotation  is  finishing  the 
compression  of  its  charge  preparatory  to 
firing.  In  the  first  60  degrees  of  each 
power  area  the  power  is  ail  positive,  but  m 
the  last  130  degrees  the  negative  work  of 
the  next  cylinder  in  rotation  has  to  be  su))- 
tracted.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  spark 
a  three  cylinder  engine  with  less  than  three 
foils  without  recourse  to  a  distributer.  Fig. 
4  represents  the  power  distribution  in  a 
four  cylinder  engine,  and  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  there  is  a  continuous  production  of 
energy  throughout  the  whole  cycle,  as  th^ 
power  stroke  of  a  certain  cylinder  is  not 
completed  before  the  power  stroke  of  the 
following  cylinder  begins.  At  the  same 
time  that  a  certain  cylinder  is  passing 
through  its  power  stroke  its  following  cyl- 
inder is  passing  through  its  compression 
stroke,  so  that  the  net  work  in  each  stroke 
of  the  four  is  the  total  power  of  one  cylin- 
der mimts  the  compression  work  of  the 
next  It  is  possible  to  ignite  a  tour  cylin- 
der engine  with  two  coils  by  placing  two 
plugs  in  series  on  each  of  them,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  the  pairs  of  cylinders 
correctly  to  secure  the  desired  results.  The 
pairs  should  consist  of  the  first  and  third 
and  of  the  second  and  fourth  cylinders.  In 
this  way  the  extra  spark  will  always  occur 
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at  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  in  the  in- 
active cylinder. 
It  IS  believed .  that   these   four  diagrams 

consiiiute  rather  an  interesting  study  oi 
power  production  in  gasoline  engines,  a> 
they  form  a  regular  scries,  beginning  with 
a  ver)'  irregular  form  of  power  distribution 
and  ending  with  one  which  is  almost  ideal. 
It  should  be  slated  that  the  forms  of  the 
shaded  areas  representing  power  arc  nol 
intended  to  give  any  dcrtnite  quantilative 
idea  of  the  power  produced  al  every  in- 
stant, but  merely  to  denote  whether  the 
power  is  positive  or  negative,  and  some 
genera)  idea  of  its  value.  Of  course,  the 
actual  power  distribution  can  be  represent- 
ed only  by  curves  of  some  complexity.  For 
instance :  In  a  four  cylinder  engine  in 
which  a  power  stroke  and  a  compression 
stroke  are  always  taking  place  simul- 
taneously, the  power  developed  would  be 
large  toward  the  beginnmg  ot  each  stroke, 
especially  if  early  ignition  were  employed, 
and  would  taper  ofif  very  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  a  stroke  as  the  pressure  of  the 
expanding  gases  decreased  and  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  under  compression  increased 
simultaneously.  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
however,  to  combine  the  indicator  dia- 
grams of  the  separate  cylinders  of  a  mul- 
tiple engine  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  net 
power  actually  being  giv^n  out.  The  fig- 
ures given  are  purely  diagrammatic,  ami 
nothing  more  is  claimed  for  them. 

The  two  cylinder  twin  engine  is  not  so 
very  much  preferable  to  the  single  cylinder 
type  as  far  as  regularity  of  power  distribu- 
tion in  its  cycle  is  concerned,  and  it  calls 
for  a  very  large  balance  wheel.  The  two 
cylinder  opposed  engine,  while  possessed 
of  a  symmetrical  action,  is  strongly  mipul- 
slve  in  its  working.  The  three  cylinder  en- 
gine is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
double  opposed  type  in  point  of  uniform- 
ity of  torque,  but  it  is  still  manifestly  im- 
pulsive, as  the  torque  changes  from  positive 
to  negative  three  times  a  revolution,  al- 
though this  is  not  serious  in  practice.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  four  cylinder  type 
is  so  much  sought  after,  as  its  power  pro- 
duction never  changes  its  sign  and  merely 
undulates  in  value  four  times  each  cycle. 
The  balance  wheel  which  it  requires  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  as  there  is  always  a 
compressed  charge  in  one  of  the  four  cyl- 
inders its  starting  is  so  easy  as  to  give  it 
great  popularity. 


A  suit  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
killing  of  a  horse  in  the  last  English 
Reliability  Trials  came  up  at  Maidslonc. 
England,  on  February  27.  The  animal 
sustained  a  broken  leg  and  had  to  be 
shot  on  the  spot.  The  defense  was  that 
the  horse  was  prancing  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  that  it  collid- 
ed with  the  car.  A  number  of  witnesses 
were  called  on  each  side,  and  the  case  was  ^ 
exhaustively  gone  into.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  assessing  the  damages  at 
^300. 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 


Three  Years  with  Three  Carriages. 

By  W.  p.  Hainbs.  M.  D. 

My  first  carnage,  purchased  three  years 
ago,  was  of  the  heavy  type,  equipped  with 
an  8J^  horse  power  single  cylinder  engine 
with  make  and  break  ignition,  supplied  with 
current  by  a  battery  of  six  cells,  showing 
a  pressure  of  about  10  volts.  The  change 
gear  gave  two  speeds  forward.  6  and  18 
miles  respectively,  and  a  reverse.  The 
power  was  transmitted  by  a  block  chain  to 
a  countershaft,  which  in  turn  transmitted 
to  the  differential  gear.  This  part  of  th»- 
machine  was  not  satisfactory,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  poWer  and  the  tendency  of  the 
gears  to  strip,  and  the  arrangement  has 
since  been  abandoned  by  the  manufacturer, 
On  one  occasion  a  new  set  of  these  gears, 
including  the  fitting,  cost  me  $42, 

This  machine  was  exchanged  for  a  steam 
carriage  nf  the  earlier  type  with  a  14  inch 
fire  tube  boiler  of  44  square  feet  of  heating 
surface,  double,  marine.  2^x2 J4  engine, 
rated  at  A^j  horse  power.  This  carriage 
consumed  water  and  gasoline  very  rapidly. 
The  water  tank  had  a  capacity  of  25  gal- 
lons, which  would  barely  run  the  carriage 
20  miles  on  ordinary  roads.  The  gasoline 
tank  contained  6  gallons,  which  was  suf- 
ficient for  30  to  35  miles,  dependent  upon 
road  conditions,  direction  of  wind,  etc. 
The  fuel  being  under  pressure  pumped  up 
by  hand  was  not  watched  as  closely  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  consequently  the 
supply  often  ran  out  away  from  home. 
Considerable  labor  was  needed  to  keep  up 
the  air  pressure,  but  this  fell  to  the  lot  of 
my  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  very 
much.  1  expected  to  provide  a  steam  air 
pump,  hut  disposed  of  the  carriage  before 
doing  so. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  happen  with 
this  carriage  was  the  destruction  of  the 
burner,  by  an  attempt  to  raise  steam  fast 
enough  to  take  the  machine  over  roads 
which  were  poor  but  yet  comparatively 
easy  for  the  first  carriage.  Replacing  the 
burner  cost  me  $10,  and  was  the  largest  bill 
I  ever  paid  for  repairs.  The  tires  were 
very  satisfactory  and  T  spent  for  re- 
pairs during  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
only  $1.75.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
held  air  for  three  or  four  weeks,  although 
one  had  been  filled  with  anti-leak  solution. 
But  these  tires  were  never  subjected  to  the 
hard  use  that  T  put  those  on  my  first  car- 
riage to,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
steamer  did  not  have  the  power  to  go  over 
bad  roads  at  good  speed. 

This  carriage  was  a  delightful  one  to  op- 
crate  about  town  over  paved  streets,  as  it 
v^as  so  responsive  to  the  throttle,  able  to 
dart  ahead  and  around  teams,  and  had  the 
advantage  that  it  was  so  quiet  that  the 
horses  did  not  notice  it  even  if  driven  close 
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by  them.  On  windy  days,  howcn 
not  be  used,  as  the  fire  would  eitE 
out  or  turn  back,  and  one  could  m. 
slow  progress. 

Un  one  occasion  my  w  ifc 
a  12  mile  run  to  do  an  errand,  and 
up  to  a  wagon  loaded  with  straw  am 
by  a  two  horse  team  going  in  the  s 
rection,  she  attempted  to  ride  by, 
doing  this  she  used  up  all  the  st( 
that  the  pressure  fell  to  20  poundi 
next  moment  the  carriage  was  en 
m  a  sheet  of  tiame.  owing  to  raw  s 
being  injected  into  the  burner.  Wil 
ence  01  mind  she  stopped,  alight 
turned  off  the  gasoline  where  it  cntc 
burner  chamber,  and  put  out  thp  fi 
her  gloved  hands.  As  there  was  nc 
ance  she  leit  the  carnage  al  the  r 
and  returned  home  on  foot,  Ncec 
say,  I  could  never  induce  her  agaiLii 
crate  thai  carriage. 

Some  time  after  this  occurrcnc 
out  the  boiler,  owing  to  the  failtire 
cross  head  pump  10  work  on  a  poc 
Not  liking  the  feature  of  so  much  g 
under  air  pressure.  I  exchang;ed  thi 
clc  for  my  third  rig.  My  first  carria 
equipped  with  top,  curtains  and 
apron,  which  made  it  very  comfort 
travel  in  m  wet  weather;  but  son 
one  had  to  get  out  and  stand  in  t! 
while  fixing  something.  The  s 
when  it  was  first  purchased,  was 
regular  runabout  pattern,  but  I  soo 
cd  a  panel  scat,  with  top  and  stor 
tains.  But  it  was  never  very  satis 
in  stormy  weather,  on  account  of 
feet  of  wind  on  the  burner  and  beca 
rain  obscured  the  mirror  so  the 
level  could  not  be  read,  except  bi 
ping  and  wiping  the  moisture  off  t\ 
ror,  which  had  to  be  repeated  ever 
while.  A  strong  head  wind  also 
great  resistance  to  the  progress 
machine  when  the  top  was  up. 
sometimes  could  just  barely  crawl  a 
My  present  carriage  is  a  lov 
equipped  with  30  inch  wheels  in  frc 
36  inch  in  the  rear,  fitted  with 
clincher  tires  of  a  well  known  make, 
gine  is  a  three  cylinder,  horizontal, 
oping  about  lo  horse  power,  and  tj 
riage  complete  weighs  only  abo 
pounds.  The  engine  speed  is  contro 
a  throttle,  and  the  ignition  is  of  th< 
and  break  type,  with  current  suppl 
a  small  magneto,  driven  by  belt  fn 
engine   flywheel. 

My  particular  vehicle  was  purchas< 
ond  hand,  and  when  it  arrived  I  1 
considerable  loss  of  motion  in  the  s 
gear.  This  has  since  been  remedied, 
find  that  the  carriage  handles  aim 
easily  as  a  bicycle.  When  I  receivec 
two  steering  wheels  were  kept  para 
a  tube  connecting  arms  on  the  two  s 
knuckles,  this  tube  being  placed  in 
of  the  axle.  One  of  the  first  thinj 
occurred  with  the  machine  was  t< 
this  tube  when  I  ran  the  vehicle  in 
corner  of  my  bam      I  have  chang* 
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arrangenit:nt  by  placing  the  tube  behind 
the  axle.  VVhca  ihe  carriage  was  received 
I  could  not  get  the  full  power  out  of  it, 
and  in  attempiing  to  run  it  at  its  full  speed 
I  sometimes  fed  more  gasoline  than  I 
should  have  done.  The  result  was  that 
one  warm  afternoon,  while  making  an  18 
mile  drive,  I  overheated  the  engine  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  woodwork  inside  the 
carnage  caught  fire.  It  may  seem  strange 
:o  some  readers  that  the  cylinder  oil  did 
not  burn,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  furnished  me 
cylinder  oil  of  very  high  fire  test.  The 
same  thing  happened  once  agam  later,  and 
then  I  had  the  engine  thoroughly  over- 
hauled by  a  man  from  the  factory,  since 
which  I  have  had  no.  further  trouble  of 
this  kind.  The  vehicle  was  sold  to  me  by 
an  agent  who.  having  lost  the  agency. 
wa«i  ven*  anxious  to  sell  it,  and  assured 
tne  that  it  was  in  perfect  condition,  al- 
though he  must  have  been  aware  that  ii 
wa^  not. 

The  seal  of  the  carriage  was  hinged  to 
the  back  of  the  body  and  had  to  be  lifted 
to  inspect  the  engine  or  to  make  repairs. 
This  involved  the  Ubc  of  a  piece  of  hose 
about  10  inches  long  to  connect  the  tank  in 
the  back  of  the  seat  with  tho  water  jackets 
of  the  cylinders.  This  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  I  have  discarded  the 
hose,  having  screwed  the  scat  fast  to  the 
body,  and  cut  large  holes  in  the  scat  board 
Under  the  cushions,  which  not  only  docs 
away  with  the  leaky  hose  but  also  gives  a 
larger  space  to  work  in.  I  then  fastened 
the  loose  boarrh  and  cii.shions  together,  so 
that  now  to  inspect  the  engine  I  merely  lift 
the  cushion. 

Both  of  my  former  carriages  worked 
with  divided  r;ar  axle  and  this  at  times 
caused  nic  much  trouble.  In  the  gasoline 
carriage  there  was  a  truss  fastened  at  one 
end  and  passing  beneath  the  axle,  .support- 
ing a  prop  in  the  middle,  and  provided  with 
means  of  adjustment  by  which  the  axle 
could  be  kept  true.  It  was  quite  an  un- 
dertaking to  make  this  adjustment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  weight  of  the  machine. 
In  the  steam  vehicle  there  were  two 
trusses,  and  while  the  rear  axle  construc- 
tion was  very  stiflf,  the  removal  of  the  dif- 
ferential gear  was  almost  a  day's  work. 
In  my  present  vehicle  the  entire  rear  axle 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there 
is  no  break  in  it,  one  of  the  side  gears  of 
the  differential  being  made  fast  upon  the 
axle  and  the  other  to  a  sleeve  upon  the 
axle. 

When  the  present  vehicle  was  received 
the  tires  were  in  rather  poor  condition, 
three  being  old  and  one  new ;  con.sequently 
ihcy  have  given  me  lots  of  trouble,  but  the 
new  one  has  been  a  source  of  more  bother 
than  the  others. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  box  front  has  been  substituted  for  the 

patent  leather  dash,  which  provides  ample 

m  for  medicine  cases,  parcels,  tools,  etc. 

never  could  keep  the  dash  tight,  as  the 
rihration    loosened    all    the   nuts    I    put   on, 


and  the  weight  of  a  pair  of  side  lamps  only 
made  it  worse. 

The  front  wheels  of  the  carriage  were 
narrow  tread  and  did  not  track  with  the 
rear  whccb  by  about  a  foot.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  narrow  front  arrangement  resulted 
in  easier  handling  than  the  common  ar- 
rangement of  standard  tread,  but  in  my 
case  there  arc  other  things  to  be  considered 
which  outweigh  this  advantage.  Having 
lengthened  the  front  axle  by  inserting  two 
short  pieces  of  steel.  I  >oon  found  that  it 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  bent  so  the 
wheels  were  closer  together  on  top  than  on 
the  groimd.  I  then  had  an  entire  new  axle 
made  of  heavier  steel,  which  seems  to  stand 
the  strain  well.  The  fender  irons  also  had 
to  be  lengthened,  to  bring  the  lenders  over 
the  whceU,  now  farther  away  from  the 
body. 

.•\fter  the  fire  accident  referred  to  I  cut 
two  square  holes  in  the  back  of  the  seat,  as 
large  as  the  frame  of  the  body  would  per- 
mit, to  allow  the  surplus  heal  to  escape. 
Later  I  joined  the  two  openings  and  placed 
a  rectangular  panel  in  it  with  strips  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  the 
rain  and  yet  permit  escape  of  the  heat. 
This  also  hiaes  the  machinery  and  prevents 
the  api>earance  of  the  carriage  being  de- 
tracted from. 

The  old  style  sparkers  with  which  the 
carriage  was  provided  when  I  received  it 
were  not  quite  satisfactory,  mostly  on  ac- 
count of  the  flat  steel  springs  with  a  pawl 
attacherl  in  their  ends.  These  springs  would 
f rcquen tly  break,  and  though  that  would 
not  stall  the  carriage,  as  there  were  always 
two  cylinders  left,  yet  it  was  annoying  and 
quite  a  dirty  job  to  fix  it,  op  account  of 
their  being  located  in  the  crank  case,  the 
dirtiest  place  on  the  carriage.  I  replaced 
these  old  style  sparkers  with  the  later  ones, 
which  have  a  coiled  spring  instead  of  the 
flat  one.  and  I  have  had  no  further  trouble 
from  this  source. 

The  scmi-cHiptic  springs  which  support- 
ed the  rear  of  the  body  were  so  weak  that 
in  rough  places  on  the  road  the  body 
would  sometimes  strike  the  rear  axle.  This 
was  easily  remedied  by  having  a  black- 
smith put  in  a  pair  of  extra  leaves. 

TROUBLES. 

I  have  met  and  overcome  a  number  of 
troubles,  but  they  have  been  few  as  com- 
pared with  those  I  had  with  the  steam  rig. 
About  the  worst  trouble  was  the  lack  of 
compression  in  two  of  the  cylinders  when 
the  carriage  was  first  received  The  man- 
ufacturers sent  one  of  their  best  men  to  fix 
up  the  machine,  and  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  I  have  always  been  dealt  with  by 
them  very  courteously,  although  I  did  not 
buy  the  machine  from  them.  The  fire  ac- 
cident mentioned  was  due  to  lack  of  com- 
pression, but  this  could  not  happen  with 
the  newer  machines,  as  in  them  the  hot 
exhaust  is  carried  down  between  the  cyl- 
inders, and  not  on  the  side  close  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  frame. 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  I 
one  day  look  out  jthe  magneto  and  took  it 


apart.  Being  called  away  I  did  not  put 
the  armature  back  in  place  until  the  next 
day,  when,  after  replacing  it,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  would  not  give  a 
fipark.  1  put  the  magneto  in  my  satchel 
and  went  to  the  manufacturers,  asking 
them  for  an  explanation.  The  first  ques- 
tion they  asked  me  was  whether,  when  re- 
moving the  armature,  I  had  protected  thr 
poles  of  Che  field  magnets  by  placmg  a 
piece  of  iron  across  them.  I  replied  that 
I  had  not,  and  I  found  this  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Hence  I  would  caution  an) 
reader  never  to  remove  the  armature  of  a 
magneto  without  protecting  the  permancni 
magnets.  The  trouble  was  easily  remedied 
by  rcmagnetizmg. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  troubles  hat 
been  with  the  belt  by  which  the  magneto 
is  driven  from  the  dywhecl.  I  could  not 
get  one  to  hold  together,  although  I  tried 
riveting,  lacing,  fastening  with  wire,  string 
and  catgut — everything  gave  way.  It 
does  not  require  much  time  to  fix  a  break 
in  the  belt,  but  one  gets  his  hands  dirty, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  always  most  unpleas- 
ant to  have  to  tinker  with  the  machine  on 
the  road. 

I  am  now  using  a  belt  made  in  one  con- 
tinuous piece,  with  a  long  lap  seam,  both 
glued  and  sewed,  and  the  belt  maker  says 
It  will  hold;  It  has  held  so  iar,  but  I  have 
not  used  it  long  enough  10  give  an  opin- 
ion. If  it  docs  not  I  intend  to  do  away 
with  the  belt  and  use  a  friction  pulley. 

The  bushing  through  which  passes  the 
brush  holder  of  the  magneto  is  very  fragile, 
and  I  have  broken  two  since  August;  they 
are  inexpensive  and  easily  replaced,  but 
the  necessity  for  replacement  might  be 
easily  avoided  if  they  were  made  a  little 
heavier. 

One  wet  morning  while  making  my 
rounds,  after  having  gone  about  3  miles, 
and  while  running  along  at  a  good  speed, 
the  carriage  suddenly  made  a  nnmber  of 
jumps  into  the  air,  reminding  me  of  a 
bucking  horse,  and  then  came  to  a  dead 
slop.  I  descended,  and  on  trying  to  start 
the  engine  found  I  could  not  budge  it 
After  several  futile  attempts  I  gave  it  up 
and  walked  back  home  (about  one-half 
mile),  took  my  horse  and  finished  my  day*? 
work,  leaving  the  carriage  where  it  was,  h 
I  thought  a  piston  was  stuck.  That  afttr 
noon  I  hauled  it  home  and  wrote  to  the 
makers,  giving  the  symptoms;  they  replied 
that  the  crank  shaft  was  stuck  in  the  bear- 
ing. I  had  my  man  lake  the  caps  of  the 
bearings  ofi.  and,  sure  enough,  the  trouble 
was  found  in  one  of  them.  ,\  little  oil  was 
applied,  and  the  machine  ran  as  well  as 
ever,  and  the  trouble  might  have  been 
overcome  on  the  road  had  1  known  where 
to  look  for  it. 


The    High     Winds    and    tho    Lime 
Water  of   the  Nebraska  Plains. 

By  W.  R.  Pennington.  M.  D. 
I   purchased   a  single   seated  steam  car- 
riage August  14.  1901,  to  use  in  my  prac- 
tice.   I  had  never  had  any  experience  with 
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steam,  and  I  lound  a  great  ileal  ui  iruuble 
in  keeping  a  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler; 
in  fact,  in  climbing  a  long  hill  1  would 
be  compelled  to  use  ihc  hand  pump  before 
reaching  the  top.  and  finally  had  lo  get  a 
larger  pump.  My  next  trouble  was  a 
leaky  boiler.  After  running  this  carnage 
about  1,000  miles  the  rear  truss  broke  off 
at  both  ends,  and  tlien  the  front  truss 
broke. 

Then  I  found  the  tires  were  too  light, 
and  were  beginning  to  give  way.  I  also 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  back 
firing 

I  iound  a  3]/3  horse  power  boiler  and 
engine  were  not  large  enough  to  carry  two 
passengers  up  a  steep  hill  or  over  muddy 
roads.  Although  my  engine  has  never 
caused  me  any  trouble  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  ihe  chain  jumping  oft, 
and  it  was  rather  a  risky  job  to  replace  a 
chain.  The  instant  the  chain  is  released 
steam  in  the  cylinder  acts,  and  if  one  is 
not  careful  he  will  get  a  finger  or  a  hand 
caught.  My  chain  was  of  the  block  pat- 
tern. 1  found  it  necessary  to  blow  off  the 
boiler  after  every  run,  and  even  then  it 
would  lime  over.  I  was  compelled  to  take 
out  the  feed  water  pipe  from  underneath 
the  boiler  every  hundred  miles,  for  it 
would  choke  with  lime. 

VARIED    EXPEJUENCES. 

I  have  had  all  kinds  of  experience  from 
a  25  mile  an  hour  run  to  a  get  out  and 
help  push  her  up  a  hill.  If  I  had  good 
solid  roads  and  no  strong  head  wind  and 
had  my  pump  packed  tight  I  could  climb 
a  half  mile  20  per  cent,  grade,  with  one 
passenger,  although  I  had  to  get  out.  take 

■  my  bicycle  pump  and  pump  air  every  20 
miles,  which  was  certainly  a  great  annoy- 
ance. It  was  often  necessary  to  stop  the 
carriage    and    rehll    the    cylinder    oil    cup 

■  every  8  or  to  miles,  and  I  also  found  it 
did  not  feed  regularly  The  engine  being 
exposed  lo  the  dust  and  weather,  dust 
would  fill  the  bearings. 

Among  the  most  startling  of  my  cxpe- 
ences  was  the  result  of  trying  to  carry 
■gasoline  in  a  2  gallon  jug  until  it  broke  on 
the  carriage  and  caught  fire,  and  came  very 
near  burning  up  the  carriage,  but  I  threw 
sand  wH  it  and  put  it  out.  I  then  had  a 
galvanized  tank  made  and  carried  an  extra 
supply  strapped  in  front  of  the  dash  board. 

After  I  had  run  the  carriage  the  Brst 
1,000  miles,  the  chain,  being  light  and  of 
the  block  type,  would  jump  ofif  the  rear 
sprocket,  until  I  finally  had  the  sprocket 
changed  and  substituted  a  roller  chain. 
The  tires  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
being  too  small  for  the  weight.  It  wa.s  im- 
possible to  climb  a  hill  after  a  rain  unless 
it  happened  to  be  a  sand  hill,  which  is  al- 
ways hard  after  a  rain. 

If  I  had  favorable  roads  and  favorable 
winds  I  could  make  an  average  of  18  miles 
an  hour  I  get  the  best  satisfaction  from 
my  pump,  boiler  and  general  outfit  when  1 
am  running  about  12  miles  per  hour. 

I  find  that  my  boiler  steams  better  fac- 
ing a  wind  than  when  going  with  the  wind, 
owing.  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  goin?  with 
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the  wind  causes  a  downward  air  pressure. 
I  always  blow  oH  the  boiler  after  a  long 
run.  It  always  took  me  irom  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  oil  up  the  carriage, 
pump  up  air  and  refill  the  water  tank  with 
water  before  starting  on  my  return  jour- 
ney. I  found  that  about  50  pounds  of  air 
gave  mc  air  pressure  tor  15  miles. 

I  seldom  took  any  person  along  with  me. 
for  I  knew  the  horse  power  was  too  small, 
and  when  I  was  alone  and  came  to  a  ratht:r 
steep  hill  I  would  get  uui  and  walk  up  and 
If't  the  carriage  carry  its  own  weight. 

COMIC    INCIDENTS. 

I  remember  meeting  two  ladies  in  an  open 
buggy  who  jumped  out  and  ran  off.  leaving 
the  team  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  I  don't  think  the  team  saw  me  at  all 
when  I  went  carefully  past.  I  remember 
another  little  incident  that  occurred  while 
I  was  making  a  professional  trip  20  miles 
north.  It  was  a  lovely  day.  the  road  was 
perfect  and  I  invited  my  daughter  to  ac- 
company me  on  the  trip.  We  were  speed- 
ing along  at  a  20  mile  gait  when  we  ran 
into  a  bunch  of  pigs,  killing  one  and  crip- 
pling another.  The  pigs  started  to  run  on 
down  the  road,  but  their  legs  were  too 
short. 

DEFECTS    IN    CONSTRUCTION. 

First,  the  engine  is  too  small  It  should 
be  a  3>4  inch  cylinder  by  a  4  or  4^^  inch 
stroke,  should  be  encased  and  all  the  oil 
holes  should  be  supplied  with  automatic  oil 
cups.  The  steam  cylinder  oil  cup  should  be 
a  sight  feed  nnd  hold  oil  enough  for  a  100 
mile  run.  The  tires,  instead  of  being  28x2^2, 
should  be  2BX3  inches.  The  entire  frame 
was  too  light  and  had  to  be  replaced,  in- 
cluding all  cones.  Instead  of  being  a  14 
inch  the  boiler  should  be  a  19  inch. 
The  pump  and  all  piping  I  found  entirely 
loo  small  and  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
keep  a  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler.  I 
don't  think  the  fire  tube  boiler,  with  its 
360  half  inch  tubes  or  Hues  to  be  expanded 
every  time  your  boiler  gets  dry,  is  quite  the 
thing.  I  strained  all  the  water  and  gaso- 
line I  used.  I  had  a  cistern  dug  and  used 
rain  water  as  much  as  I  could,  although 
my  trips  into  the  country  took  me  quite 
often  ,^5  miles,  and  in  that  case  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lake  water  on  the  road.  I  ran 
my  carriage  over  3.000  miles,  all  told,  and 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  the  thing 
that  caused  mc  most  trouble  was  the  pump, 
which  was  a  curse  to  any  owner.  I  would 
have  had  nd  trouble  with  leaky  flues  if  the 
pump  could  have  supplied  water  enough  for 
the  boiler,  and  I  packed  my  pump  plunger 
every  100  miles  and  would  remove  the  fire 
box  and  the  feed  water  pipe  from  under- 
neath the  boiler  and  clean  out  all  the  lime 
frequently. 

I  finally  became  so  dissatisfied  with  my 
carriage  that  I  ran  her  into  the  bam  and 
purchased  a  new  one  of  another  make, 
which  is  giving  mc  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  agent's  treatment,  however.  1  find  some 
fault  with.  I  would  return  a  part  for  re- 
pair and  would  receive  a  very  nice  letter 
stating  that  the  part  returned  was  simply 
worn   out  and  they  had  taken   the  liberty 


of  replacing  it  and  sending  a  duplicate  by] 
express    C.   O.    U.     1   did   not   keep    an    ex-' 
pensc   account.     In    fact,   1    never    want   to 
know  how  much  1  did  pay  out  for  repairs. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  would  run  me^| 
7J/2  miles.  One  gallon  of  water  would  run^ 
me  1  mile.  It  would  take  me  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  everytlimg  ready  for  the 
start,  including  hlltng  water  tank,  steam 
cylinder  cup,  oiling  the  engine  slides,  ec- 
centric, differential,  and  all  ready  to  take 
the  seat. 

Muffler  Contest  of  Ihe  A.  C.  F. 

.\  meeting  of  the  jury  in  the  contest  of  J 
mufflers  organized  by  the  Automobile  Clubl 
of  France  was  held  at  the  laboratory  of  thcl 
club  in  Lcvallois  Perret  recently.  The  jury  I 
comprised  members  of  the  .'Vutomobilel 
Club,  the  "Chambrc  Syndicale  de  TAuio- 
mobile"  and  the  Chambre  Syndicale  du 
Cycle  et  de  I'Aulomobile.  The  tests  were 
conducted  by  M.  G.  Linnet,  the  engineer 
of  the  laboratory.  He  established  a  scale 
of  twenty  divisions  for  noiselessncss.  The 
higher  the  mark  the  more  noiseless  is  the 
muffler.  All  mufflers  were  tested  on  the 
same  motor,  which  was  first  subjected  to  a 
power  test  without  any  muffler  at  all  in^^ 
order  to  determine  the  loss  of  po.wer  oc-^^| 
casioned  by  the  muffler.  The  four  most 
■■ilcnt  mufflers  were  submitted  to  another 
test.  The  results  of  both  tests  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table: 

Results  of  the  Muffler  Contest, 
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The   Florida    Races. 

In  the  races  held  on  the  Dayiona   (Fla.)l 
tieach  on   March  26  to  28  no  new  recordsJ 
were    established.      On    the    26th     WintoaJ 
drove  his  "Bullet"  a  mile  in  fifty-six  sec- 
<  Mids.      Some    trouble    was    experienced    ia| 
getting   the   Mors   timing   device   in   opera- 
lion,  and  much  of  the  time  of  low  tide  wa*l 
lust    in    thai    way.      On    the   27th    he   drove' 
ihe  mile  in   fifly-eiglu   seconds,   which   poor 
performance  as  compared  with  the  previous 
day  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  slipping 
clutch.     H.   T.   Thomas   in   an   Oldsmobile 
made  a  mile  in  1  :o8  4-5.  and  Oscar  Hedstrom 
on  nn  Indian  bicycle  a  mile  in  i  ;i5  1-5.    On 
S.-aurday.    the    28th,    Winton    covered    the 
mile  in  52  i-5  seconds  and   10  miles  in  10 
minutes    26    seconds,   the   latter   a    record. 
Thomas'  best  time  on  Saturday  was  i  min- 
ute 6  3*5  seconds  and  Hedstroq 
3  I-S  seconds. 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The  Cudell  Twelve  Horse   Power 

ITonneau. 
The  vehicles  built  by  the  Cudell  Com 
piuiy,  oi  Aix-la-Chapellc,  Germany,  ami 
InarUeted  in  this  country  by  J.  C.  Branded, 
arc  of  medium  weight  and  of  the  general 
Continental  type  of  construction ;  that  is 
!o  say.  with  upright  vertical' motor  in  front, 
conical  friction  clutch  and  shifting  gear 
rranMTiission.     The  12  horse  power  tonncaii 

P shown  herewith  has  the  body  finished  in 
white  and  is  a  machine  of  very  Iiand^onu- 
appearance. 

The  main  frame  of  Ihc  vehicle  is  made  up 
»I  wood  beams,  reinforced  with  steel  flitch 
^latc^.  The  machinery  is  supported  on  a 
Ifahe  frame  of  angle  iron.  The  frame  i^ 
supported  on  Ihc  axles  by  semi-elliptic 
ipnngs  in  front  and  a  platform  spring  iv 
Jlhe  rear,  which  are  conni'Cter]  to  ihe  frann 
I'by  spring  arms  and  spring  clips  of  charcoal 
iron.  The  front  axle  is  a  solid  forging 
with   a   drop   in   the   middle   and    provided 

(With  the  usual  axle  ends  for  the  pivoted 
steering  knuckles.  The  rear  axle  is  a  live 
axle  and  i>  surrounded  by  a  steel  slicll 
which,  with  the  casing  around  the  differen- 
tial and  bc\'cl  driving  gears,  forms  an  oil 
t light  casing.  The  hearings  on  front  and 
rear  axle  are  plain  parallel,  bron/e  bushed 
bearings. 
The  wheel  base  of  ihc  car  is  74J-4  inches, 

I  the  track  52  inches.  The  vehicle  runs  on 
•wood  wheels  J2  inches  in  diameter  with 
twelve  spokes  and  ^J^'i  inch  tires  each 

THE  MOTOR. 

#irhe  motor  has  two  upright  cylinders  of  4 
inches  lx>re  and  4Jj  inches  stroke,  which 
are  ca*.t  in  one  piece  with  the  water  jacket 
The  cylinders  are  bolted  down  to  an  alu- 
minum   crank    casing,   cast    with    arms    for 


The  Cudeli.  TuikiNo   Cau. 


fastening  the  motor  to  the  false  frame.  The 
two  crank  pms  are  arranged  opposite  each 
other  so  as  to  obtain  as  good  a  balance  of 
the  reciprocating  parts  as  possible.  The 
cylinders  are  lubricated  by  splash,  an  oil 
reservoir  with  hand  pump  being  attached  to 
the  dashboard,  from  which  the  supply  in 
the  crank  casing  may  periodically  be  re- 
plenished. The  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft 
are  provided  with  special  oiling  arrange- 
ments, a  well  being  cast  on  the  casing,  right 
over  the  bearing,  and  the  oil  fed  into  a  tube 
extending  from  the  bearing  up  into  the  oil 
valve,  above  the  oil  level,  by  means  of  a 
wick.  The  intake  valves  operate  automat- 
ically and  open  directly  into  the  cylinder. 
They  are  located  near  one  side  of  the  cylin- 
der and  the  exhaust  valves  are  located  in 
valve  chambers  at  the  opposite  side.     Both 


intake  and  oxhau.st  valves  are  of  the  con- 
ical [loppet  type  and  are  made  in  a  single 
piece.  The  attm  of  the  exhaust  valve  h  of 
larger  diameter  near  the  head.  The  valves 
can  be  removed  from  their  casings  without 
touching  any  of  the  piping. 

The  motor  is  fitted  with  a  centrifugal 
governor,  located  on  the  cairt  shaft  at  the 
front  side  of  the  motor,  which  acts  on  a 
throttle  valve  in  the  admission  passage. 
The  governor  may  be  thrown  out  of  action 
by  means  of  an  accelerator  pedal  convenient 
to  the  operator. 

Ignition  is  by  the  jump  spark  method, 
with  current  furnished  by  an  accumulator 
battery.  The  commutator  is  located  at  the 
front  end  of  the  cam  shaft  and  is  entirely 
enclosed  in  an  aluminum  casing.  Two  coils 
are   used,    one    for    each    cylinder      These 


1 


A,  motor;  II,  corliurcior;  C,  radiator;   D,  flywheri  and  friciton  clutch;  E,  clutch  pedal;  F.  brake  pedal;  G,  accelerator  pedal;   H.  Kcar  changiDg 
lever;  t,  cracrKcncy  brake  lever;  J,  change  gear  case;    K,   transmission  brake;   L.   traosmiisian   shafli    M.    ditTerriuial   gear   case;    N.    exnAust   raumer; 


O,  O.  hub  brakes. 


The  Cudell  Company's  Chassis. 
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coils  arc  provided  with  magnetic  buzzers. 
The  time  nf  ignition  may  be  varied  in  the 
usual  manner  by  rocking  the  base  of  the 
commutator  around  its  pivot  support  by 
means  of  a  small  handle  on  the  steering 
post  column.  The  coils  arc  enclosed  in  a 
hardwood  box  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
dashboard,  and  the  storage  battery  is  lo- 
cated in  a  compartment  in  the  seat  of  the 
vehicle 

Six  gallons  of  water  are  carried  in  a 
tank  attached  to  the  front  of  the  dashboard 
under  the  bonnet.  This  water  is  circulated 
by  means  of  a  gear  driven  centrifugal 
pump,  through  a  radiator  in  front  of  the 
vehicle,  consisting  of  fifteen  tubes  of 
coiled  flanged  pipe,  in  one  length,  three 
tubes  wide  and  five  high.  The  motor 
is  started  by  a  crank  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  provided  with  an  automatic 
release  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
shaft. 

The  gasoline  tank  is  made  of  galvanized 
sheet  steel  and  has  a  capacity  of  8  gallons. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  safety  device  on  the 
principle  of  the  Davy  miner's  lamp,  which 
obviate.^  all  danger  of  explosion  when  the 
cap  is  unscrewed  for  filling.  In  addition 
to  the  oiling  devices  there  is  attached  to 
the  dashboard  of  the  vehicle  a  glass  vessel 
containmg  kerosr-nr*.  with   which  the  cylin- 


ders of  the  motor  can  be  cleaned  of  gummy 

deposits  after  a  run. 

The  power  of  the  motor  is  transmitted 
to  the  change  gear  through  a  conical  fric- 
tion clutch  composed  of  the  flywheel  of  the 
engine  and  an  aluminum  cone  faced  with 
leather.  The  clutch  is  held  in  engagement 
by  means  of  a  cast  steel  spring  surround- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  motor  shaft, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  al!  injurious  end 
thrust  is  taken  up  within  the  device  when 
in  normal  operation.  The  spring  is  en- 
closed within  a  casing,  together  with  a  uni- 
versal joint  transmitting  the  power  from 
the  clutch  to  the  change  gear  shaft,  and 
these  parts  are  therefore  completely  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  moisture. 

THE   CHANGE    GEAR. 

The  change  gear  gives  four  forward 
speeds  and  one  reverse  and  drives  direct  on 
the  high  gear.  The  two  shafts  of  the 
change  gear  are  located  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  one  being  the  countershaft. 
All  four  speeds  and  the  reverse  arc  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  simple  motion  of  a 
single  lever,  which  end  is  accomplished  by 
means;  of  a  rather  ingenious  operating 
mechanism.  The  gear  is  enclosed  in  an 
aluminum  case  provided  with  a  large  door 
'  l,Tto  on  'on  T-ubrication  is  cflfccled  partly 
~\^  by   splash   and   partly 

^  by  an   automatic  sight 

ri  feed   lubricator  on  the 

dashbnard.  Fig.  3 
is  a  vertical  section 
thr-ingh  the  change 
gear  case ;  Fig.  5.  a 
horizontal  section,  and 
Fig.  7  a  vertical  sec- 
tion at  riifht  angles  to 
the  shaft. 

Referring  to  these 
figures.  A  is  the  first 
*haft  of  the  trans- 
mission    gear,    which 


forni>  an  extension  of  the  motor  shaCi 
That  portion  of  this  shaft  which  is  located 
in  the  casing  is  square  and  carries  upon  id 
the  sliding  pinions.  Bt  is  the  pinion  fofl 
the  slowest  speed,  Bi'the  pinion  for  the  sec-^ 
ond  speed  and  Bi  the  pinion  for  the  thir 
speed.  The  right  hand  end  of  the  shaft 
has  a  bearing  within  the  shaft  E.  which' 
itself  has  a  bearing  in  the  casing  and  car- 
ries inside  the  casing  the  gear  wheel  B«  and 
outside  the  casing  the  brake  drum  G.  The 
pinion  Bi  and  the  gear  wheel  B.  are  pro^f 
vidcd  with  clutch  jaws  H  and  I  respective-^H 
ly,  and  when  the  shifting  pinions  are  shifted 
to  the  limit  of  their  motion  to  the  right, 
these  clutch  jaws  engage  with  each  other 
and  lock  the  shaft  A  and  the  shaft  E  Io^m 
gether.  thus  causing  the  power  to  be  tran»-^| 
mitted  directly.  To  the  countershaft  D  are 
bolted  the  three  gear  wheels  Cr,  C.  and  C*. 
adapted  tf>  mesh  with  the  pinions  B..  Bi 
and  Bi  respectively.  The  right  end  of  the 
counter.shaft  is  squared  and  has  mounted 
upon  it  a  pinion  Ci,  with  an  extending  hub 
provided  with  a  groove  to  receive  a  ship- 
ping lever.  The  pinion  C«  is  nornially  in 
nicsh  with  ihe  gear  Bi.  but  it  may  be  shifted 
to  the  left  along  the  shaft  D  until  it  is  out 
of  mesh  and  an  intermediate  pinion  F  maj 
then  be  shifted  into  mesh  with  both  the 
pinion  G  and  the  gear  wheel  B,  lo  effect 
the  reverse  motion.  It  will  now  be  appar- 
ent to  the  reader  how  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted for  the  different  speeds;  it  remains, 
however,  lo  be  shown  how  the  movable 
pinions  are  operated  by  a  single  lever  to 
move  into  and  out  of  mesh  in  the  proper 
succession,  and  this  part  of  the  mechanism 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 

In  order  to  efifect  the  various  motions 
necessary  an  operating  shaft  J  is  provided. 
running  through  the  gear  case  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  through  the  t^vo  transmis- 
sion shaft^.  This  operating  shaft  is  mount- 
ed in  bearings  in  the  gear  casing  ^nd  carries 
a  gear  K.  a  cam  plate  L.  a  pinion   M.  and 
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N.  The  last  two  arc  cut  with 
over  only  a  part  ot  their  circumfcr- 

With  the  gear  K  meshes  a  rack  bar 
lich  is  directly  connected  to  the  gear 
ig  hand  lever  and  serves  to  give  mo- 
>  the  operating  shaft.    The  cam  plate 

a  cam  groove  cm  in  one  of  ii>  lateral 
ITS  into  which  engages  a  pin  on  the 
Ig  rod  P  (Fig.  4^.  This  shifting  rod 
lich  is  guided   for  parallel  motion  by 

slotted  and  spanning  the  operating 
ftt  one  end  and  by  being  supported  in 
'ing  in  the  casing  at  the  other,  carries 
)j)er  lever  Q.  engaging  a  groove  on 
lb  of  the  gear  pinion  C*.  The  opera- 
ihafi  makes  one  complete  revolution 
set  all  the  diflferent  gear  combinations, 
rom   Fig.  4   it   will   be  seen   that  the 

of  the  cam  groove  is  such  that   for 

one-fifth  of  the  revolution  the  pinion 
in  its  extreme  position  to  the  left,  or 
i  mesh  with  gear  B4.  During  this 
>f  the  motion  of  the  operating  shaft 
llermediate  pinion  F  is  shifted  into 
with  pinion  G  and  gear  B*  by  means 
;  intermittent  pinion  N,  the  rack  bar 
1  the  shipper  lever  S.  The  teeth  on 
heel  N  and  the  rack  bar  R  arc  so  ar- 
i  that  motion  is  transmitted  from  the 

to  the  bar  only  at  a  certain  part  of 
ation   of  the  wheel.     In   the  posi- 


tion I  he  mechanism  is  shown  \n  in  Fig.  6 
the  bar  is  at  the  limit  of  its  motion  to  the 
right,  the  reversing  pinion  being  out  of 
gear.  The  bar  R  is  prevented  from  shift- 
ing to  the  left  and  thus  accidentally  engag- 
ing the  reversing  pinion  by  the  tooth  r, 
which  bears  against  the  smooth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel 
may  turn  left  handedly  almost  a  com- 
plete revolution  without  moving  the  bar  R. 
but  if  it  is  turned  right  handedly  the  tooth 
H  on  the  wheel  soon  engages  with  the  tooth 
r  on  the  bar  and  then  the  shifting  of  the 
bar  begins.  To  make  the  engagement  posi- 
tive the  tooth  «  has  to  be  given  the  pecu- 
liar form  shown  and  the  space  between 
tooth  r  and  the  next  must  be  made  extra 
large.  When  the  reversing  pinion  is  in  full 
mesh  the  bar  R  strikes  a  stop  and  this  limits 
its  motion  to  the  left  and  at  the  same  time 
the  right  handed  motion  of  the  shaft  J. 

The  pinion,  or  wheel  M,  is  also  cut  with 
teeth  over  part  of  its  circumference  only, 
the  same  as  wheel  N.  except  that  it  has 
more  teeth.  These  teeth  engage  with  teeth 
on  the  rack  bar  T  which,  by  means  of  the 
shipper  lever  V,  controls  the  set  of  sliding 
pinions  Bu  Ba  and  B..  This  pinion  and 
rack  movement  is  also  provided  with  means 
injuring  so  called  intermittent  movement 
and   locking  pf  the  shifting  pinions   when 


the  teeth  of  the  wheel  M  and  of  the  rack 
bar  T  arc  out  of  mesh. 

In  the  various  drawings  the  gear  is  shown 
in  the  neutral  position  between  the  first  and 
second  forward  speeds.  If  the  gear  shift- 
ing lever  is  moved  back  from  this  position 
the  operating  shaft  J  will  turn  right  hand- 
edly and  through  intermittent  gear  M  and 
rack  bar  T  move  the  set  of  three  sliding 
pinions  to  the  left,  thereby  bringing  pinion 
Bi  into  mesh  with  wheel  Ci.  When  these 
two  are  in  perfect  mesh  the  teeth  of  wheel 
M  come  out  of  mesh  with  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  T.  and  the  sliding  pinions  Bi.  Bi  and 
Bi  retnain  unaffected  by  any  further  right 
handed  motion  of  the  operating  shaft.    At 
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Fig.  7 


this  point  the  cam  disk  L  begins  to  move 
the  shifting  bar  P  to  the  left  and  thereby 
draw  the  pinion  C*  out  of  mesh  with  the 
gear  B..  At  the  sarac  time,  or  a  moment 
later,  the  rack  bar  R  is  engaged  by  the 
wheel  N  and  thereby  the  intermediate  re- 
versing pinion  F  moved  to  the  left.  When 
the  gear  shifting  lever  is  in  the  backmost 
position  the  pinion  F  is  in  full  mesh  with 
both  the  pinion  C*  and  the  gear  Bt,  and  the 
car  runs  backward. 

Tf  the  gear  changing  lever  is  moved  for- 
ward from  the  position  it  is  assumed  to 
occupy  in  the  drawings  it  will  shift  the  pin- 
ions Bi,  B>  and  B>  1o  the  right  and  soon 
bring  into  mesh  pinion  Bs  and  gear  C  thus 
giving  the  second  forward  speed  ;  next  pin- 
ion B»  and  gear  C.  thu%  giving  the  third 
forward  speed,  and  finally,  after  Bt  has 
passed  G,  engage  the  clutch  jaws  H  and  1 


and  thus  cause  the  power  to  be  transmitted 
directly. 

Before  the  posifive  clutch  is  thrown  in 
the  cam  disk  L  has  again  moved  the  pinion 
C*  to  the  left  out  of  mesh  with  the  gear  B,, 
and  while  the  power  is  tran«imitted  directly 
the  hack  gear  shaft  D  remains  stationary 
instead  of  running  free,  as  in  most  gears 
with  direct  drive.  This  feature  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  very  quiet  running  qual- 
ities of  this  machine. 

Attention  should  here  be  called  to  the 
following  features  of  the  change  gear:  The 
gears  Ci.  C„  Ca  and  C«  are  readily  removable 
from  their  shaft,  and  are  therefore  easily 
renewed  when  worn  out.  The  end  thrust 
of  the  countershaft  is  taken  up  by  hardened 
pins  and  the  rounded  point  of  an  adjusting 
screw,  thus  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 
The  bearings  of  the  countershaft  arc  bolted 


to  the  ca^mg.  These  bearings  arc  closed 
at  the  outer  end  and  are  lubricated  fiom 
a  sight  feed  multiple  oiler  on  the  dash- 
board, which  deUvers  through  copper  tube:^ 
XX  into  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft, 
which  ought  to  ensure  efficient  lubrication 
The  bearings  on  the  lower  shaft  A  are  pro- 
vided with  oil  pockets  at  their  outer  end 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
casing,  and  the  oil  which  works  out 
through  the  bearings  thus  returns  to  the 
case.  The  bottom  of  the  case  is  inclmcd 
and  at  the  lowest  point  there  is  a  plug  W 
for  emptying  the  case  of  oil.  AH  the  gears 
arc  cut  out  of  special  Krupp  steel. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Columbia   Electric    Runabout 
nark   XXXVIII. 

The  light  electric  runabout  herewith  il- 
lustrated embodies  a  ntunbcr  of  new  fea- 
tures. The  battery  and  motor  are  carried 
beneath  the  body  floor,  which  leaves  the 
entire  body  space  free  for  luggage  The 
body  has  a  three  point  suspension,  which  in- 
sures absolute  flexibility  of  the  running 
gear  and  eliminates  all  strains.  The  wheels 
are  of  wood,  30  inches  in  diameter  and  fit- 
ted with  2^  inch  pneumatic  tires.  The 
wheel  base  is  65  inches  and  the  gauge  50 
inches.  The  body  is  suspended  on  side 
springs.  The  running  gear  complete  weighs 
425  pounds. 

The  battery  consists  of  20-9  P.  V.  Exide 
cells  arranged  in  two  trays.  The  capacity 
of  the  battery  is  stated  to  be  96  ampere 
hours  at  a  four  hour  discharge  rate.  The 
trays  have  an  inside  length  of  16)^  inches; 
inside  width  of  lo  11.- 16  inches,  and  the 
overall  height  of  the  complete  cell  is  12 
inches.  A  single  40  volt  motor  is  employed, 
the  normal  load  current  of  which  is  32  am- 
peres. The  motor,  as  stated,  is  slung  un- 
der the  body  and  drives  the  rear  axle 
through  a  double  reduction,  the  motor 
shaft  being  geared  lo  a  countershaft  by 
means  of  spur  gears,  and  the  latter  con- 
nected to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  chain 

The  controller  is  designed  on  the  rheostat 
system  and  gives  five  forward  speeds  and 
four  backward,  the  maximum  forward 
speed  being  15  miles  per  hour.  An  electric 
emergency  brake  is  operated  by  the  con- 
troller handle  and  the  mechanical  brake  on 
the  differential  is  operated  by  a  pedal.  This 
brake  pedal  is  provided  with  means  for 
locking  it  in  position  when  it  is  set  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  off  the  current  so  that 
no  j»ower  can  be  applied  until  the  brake  is 
released.  The  road  wheels  run  on  one-half 
inch  ball  hearings,  while  the  motor  is  equip- 
ped with  ring  oiling  bearings.  The  hub* 
of  the  rear  wheels  arc  recessed  on  the  in- 
side and  exKpd  well  over  the  rear  axle 
sleeve  so  as  to  exclude  all  dust. 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  two  40  voll 
6  C.  P.  electric  carriage  lamps  on  a  candC' 
labra  ba.sc.  a  Weston  combination  volt  and 
ammeter,  a  removable  running  plug  and  1 
foot  signal  bell.  The  steering  is  by  <i<le 
lever.  It  is  claimed  that  one  charge  of  the 
battery  will   suffice  for  a  run   of  40  mile 


Jcurreni   being   32  amperes   on 

'The  passenger  capacity  is  two, 

)tor  xi  said  to  be  sufficiently  pow* 

able  the  vehicle  to  climb  a  maxi- 

e  of  25  per  cent. 


e  Orient  Car  No.   10. 

iltham  Manntacturing  Company 
brought  out  ihe  design  of  car 
llustratcd.  The  body  of  this  car 
isiderably  from  their  No.  9  and 
'cd  much  more  attractive  in  ap- 


y 


Car  with  Limousine  Body. 

tto  herewith  shows  one  of  the 
■cylinder  Packard  cars  with 
TOdy.  This  particular  style  was 
»ecia!  order  and  the  car  is  regu- 

with  a  standard  tonneau.  It  is 
eaking   a    machine   built   on    the 

having  a  complete  chassis  with 
c  body.  A  four  cylinder  vertical 
ing  25  horse  power,  with  novel 

system,  is  used.  This  is  ar- 
he  extreme  front  of  ihe  machine, 
inarily  controlled  by  a  ball  gov- 
ch  controls  the  lift  of  the  inlet 

simultaneously  advances  or  re- 
ignition.  A  lever  traversing  a 
ranged  concentric  with  the  steer- 
is  connected  with  the  governor, 
>e  used   to  neutralize   its   effect. 

may  be  used  to  accelerate  the 
he  engine  beyond  the  governor 
lay  be  used  to  retard  it.  It,  of 
uiltaneousiy  varies  both  the  in- 
lition  and  the  opening  of  the  in- 

kard  sliding  gear  transmission  is 

an  interlocking  device  is  pro- 
een  the  change  gear  lever  and 
pedal,  necessitating  the  throwing 
:h  before  changing  the  gear.  The 
ikc  is  arranged  directly  upon  a 
ed  on  the  main  driving  shaft  at 

the  change  gear  box.  and  this 
>vidcd  with  a  universal  coupling 
through  bevel  gear  to  the  difTer- 
L  the  rear  axle.  AH  parts  arc 
■ncased.  and.  as  far  as  possible. 
The  oil  is  fed  to  the  engine 
nd  main  bearings  under  pressure 

a  pump  arranged  in  the  case  of 
nd  driven  from  the  cam  shaft. 
r  Packard  carburetor  is  provided 
;le  float  feed  chamber  and  two 
chambers,  each  one  arranged  lo 
>f  two  cylinders.  A  forcer  cir- 
watcr  is  used  for  cooling  and  is 

a  positively  driven   gear  i)ump. 

iSink  is  located  at  the  extreme 
lie  gasoline  tank  is  under  the 
.  .A  novel  arrangement  of  dis- 
is  used  upon  the  rear  axle,  and 
der  the  half  «^]lipttc  springs,  and 
d  at  its  forward  ends  with  the 
kles.  The  wheel  base  is  unu^u- 
H  inchev  Thirty-six  inch  wheels 
^'ith  4  inch  detachable  tires.     In 

the  engine  oiler  a  hard  grease 
anged  upon  the  dash,  with  feed 


Orient  No.   10,   Boston  Model. 


tubes  connecting  with   the  bearings  of  the 
transmission  system. 

The  igniter  circuit  may  be  cut  off  by  de- 
pressing a  push  button  arranged  in  the 
frame  of  the  steering  wheel,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  two  way  switch,  with  bodily  remov- 
able handle,  controls  the  circuit  from  either 
of  two  batteries.  A  gauge  on  the  dash 
shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the  water 
is  circulating  properly. 


The  Nelson  Auto  Pump. 

The  Nelson  independent  steam  pump  for 
steam  carriages  and  wagons  compares  fa- 
voftbly  with  other  apparatus  of  this  kind 
by  being  of  exceptionally  simple  construc- 


tion, without  cither  separate  valves  or  stuf- 
fing boxes.  The  accompanying  cut  shows 
all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  this 
pump.  The  two  upper  cylinders  are  the 
steam  cylinders  and  the  two  lower  ones  the 
pump  cylinders.  The  cast  iron  steam  pis- 
tons and  the  bronze  pump  plungers  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  manner  at  opposite  ends 
of  piston  rods,  these  latter  passing  through 
grotmd  sleeves  in  iron  distance  blocks  be- 
tween the  water  and  steam  cylinders.  Ports 
are  cored  in  the  pistons  which  register  at 
the  proper  moment  with  passages  in  the 
walls  of  the  cylinders  and  thus  effect  the 
admission  and  exhaust  of  the  steam  and 
the  suction  and  discharge  of  the  water.  The 
admission  and  exhaust  opening  and  the  sue- 
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Nelson  Auto  Pump. 

tion  and  di:jchargc  opening  arc  located  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  steam  and  water  cylin- 
ders respectively.  The  cylinders  are  closed 
at  the  inner  end  by  the  distance  blocks  al- 
ready referred  to  and  at  the  ends  by  round 
plates  shown  in  the  cut  The  entire  pump 
is  held  together  by  a  single  bolt  passing 
through  the  centre  ot  the  cylinder  castings 
and  provided  with  clampinR  yokes  at  either 
end,  which  bear  on  the  cylinder  head 
plates.  The  pump  may.  therefore,  be  entire- 
ly taken  apart  by  simply  unscrewing  a  sin- 
gle nut. 

The  steam  cylinders  are  fitted  with  cast 
iron  bushings  and  with  pistons  of  the  same 
materials.  On  the  water  end  both  bushings 
and  plungers  arc  of  special  bronze  composi- 
tion. Pistons  and  bushings  can  be  refitted 
at  trifling  expense. 

Among  the  desirable  features  claimed  by 
the  manufacturer.^  of  this  pump,  the  Johns- 
Simmons  Company,  iio  Centre  street.  New 
Vnrk.  are  the  following; 

Ft  may  he  operated  as  slowly  as  ten 
strokes  per  minute  or  it  may  be  speeded  up 
to  the  maximum  steam  pressure  carried.  It 
will  feed  the  boiler  from  any  pressure  from 
ID  to  300  pounds,  h  will  lift  water  15  feel 
without  priming.  It  will  pump  3f-^  gallons 
per  minute  at  any  pressure  up  to  300 
potnid<  h  will  piimp  water  heated  to  200" 
Fahr.  It  is  in  every  sense  positive  in  its 
action  and  loses  no  energy  by  leaky  valves. 
It  h.i'i  less  moving  parts  than  any  pump 
every  bnilt.  It  is  duplex  in  construction, 
which  guarantees  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  stream,  and  which  prevents  all  pul- 
sation. The  latest  pattern  pumps  are 
equipped  with  lugs,  which  assist  in  sustain- 
ing the  weight. 

In  France  the  Government  Jus  a  mo- 
nopoly on  matches,  and  these  arc  of  ex- 
ceptionally poor  quality,  it  being  a  cur- 
rent phrase  that  one  usually  has  to  try  six 
before  finding  one  that  will  light.  Now 
the  Ciovernment  has  also  secured  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  pctrolcitm  busineis.  and  a 
French  contemporary  caustically  remarks 
that  the  result  will  probably  be  gasoline 
that  will   not  ignite 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE. 

Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
ilanufacturers. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Selden  patent  liti- 
gation there  has  just  been  announced  the 
formatu^n  of  an  association  between  leading 
manufacturers  of  gasoline  automobiles,  to 
be  known  under  the  above  name.  All  of 
the  members  cf  this  association  have  ac- 
'luircd  license  under  the  Scldcn  patent 
and  in  addition  all  the  patents  owned  by 
the  various  members  will  be  pooled  and  any 
member  granted  license  under  any  one  of 
these  patents.  The  organization  took  place 
on  March  5  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  F.  L.  Smith.  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  vice  president,  Barclay  Warburton. 
Philadelphia;  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Henry  B.  Joy.  Detroit;  manager,  George 
H.  Day.  Hartford,  and  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Smith. 
Cutler.  Clifton.  Budlong  and  Davis,  each 
representing  anv  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  membership  is  at  present  constituted 
as  follows :  Electric  Vehicle  Company. 
Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  Haynes- 
Appcrson  Company,  J.  Stevens  Arms  and 
T-Dol  Company,  Autocar  Company.  Olds 
Motor  Works.  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. Knox  Automobile  Company.  Peerless 
Motor  Car  Company.  G.  N.  Pierce  Com- 
pany, Searchmont  Automobile  Com- 
pany, Apperson  Brothers  Automobile 
Company,  Locomobile  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, International  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Waltham  Manufacttiring  Company, 
Pope- Robinson  Company.  Pan-American 
Motor  Company.  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  the  United  States 
I.ong  DiHtancc  Automobile  Company. 

Vhc  membership  list  is  not  yet  closed  and 
it  IS  intended  to  bring  into  the  association 
all  responsible  and  well  established  manu- 
facturers of  gasoline  automobiles,  as  well 
as  importers  of  this  class  of  vehicles.  The 
present  members  arc  the  owners  of  about 
400  patents  on  automobiles,  which  cover 
practically  every  part  of  hydrocarbon  ve- 
hicles. 

Among  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
members  of  the  association  is  that  any 
member  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  any  pat- 
ent in  the  pool  against  the  payment  of  a 
predetermined  royalty.  Three-fifths  of  the 
ro>alties  will  go  to  the  owner  of  the  patent 
and  the  other  two-fifths  to  a  fund  for  pro- 
tecting the  patents  of  the  association  against 
outside  infringement.  Licenses  for  the  use 
of  patents  may  not  be  issued  by  members 
without  the  consent  of  the  association. 
Violations  of  this  agreement  will,  it  is  said. 
be  visited  by  heavy  fines,  and  to  make  them 
certain  of  collection,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  membership,  a  deposit  of  $2,500  will 
be  required  from  each  member.  It  will  be 
returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement. 

The  formation  of  the  association  is  the 
outcome  of  the  infringement  suit  brought 
by  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company  in  the  tall 
of  IQOO  against  the  Winton  Motor  Carriage 
Company.  Perry  Owen  and  A.  W.  Cham- 
berlain for  infringement  of  patent  549.160. 
granted  to  George  B.  Selden.  of  Rochester. 


Selden  Veukle. 

N.  v.,  on.  November  5,  1895.  and  for  whicfl 
application  was  made  on  May  8.  1878.  The 
first  hearing  m  this  suit  came  to  a  close  1 
November  o,  1900,  when  Judge  Coxe,  of  1 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Soutl 
em  District  of  New  York,  handed  down1 
decision  on  a  writ  of  demurrer  entered  by 
the  defendants,  based  on  the  claim  that 
patent  was  void  for  lack  ot'  patcntabilil] 
overruling  the  demurrer  .ind  leaving 
main  points  of  contention  lor  further  proof. 
The  defendants  then  organized  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  hydrocarl>on  atiiomobile^ 
in  the  country  to  jointly  fight  the  patent 
and  the  defense  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Kenyon  &  Kcnyon,  of  New  York,  who.  in 
the  more  than  two  years  interval,  pBD- 
diiccd  more  than  zooo  pages  of  testimony  in 
their  clients'  behalf.  An  illustration  oP  a 
model  filed  by  Selden  in  the  Patent  Office  h 
given  herewith  The  patent  covers  broadly 
the  combination  of  a  compression  tntemiL 
combustion  engine,  of  the  liquid  hydro 
lK>n  type,  runnmg  faster  than  the  driir 
wheels,  with  a  disconnecting  device 
means  between  the  engine  and  the  driw 
wheels,  and  the  whole  so  disposed  and 
ranged  as  to  leave  the  Upper  part  of 
vehicle  free  for  the  conveyance  of  pasji 
gcrs  or  goods.  It  will  be  readily  seen  ihM 
this  broadly  covers  all  the  present  day  i^ 
called  gaf^oline  automobiles,  except, 
haps,  certain  forms  using  fricttonal  or  "vi 
riable  throw"  drive  which  are  not  now  in 
extensive  use. 

Mr.  Day.  whose  office  is  at  100  Broad- 
way. New  York,  ts  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Association  has  deter- 
mined that  manufacturers  of  foreign  gaso- 
line cars  shall  take  out  licenses  under  th^ 
Selden  patent  or  suffer  legal  prosecuti^ 
for  infringement. 

The  terms  of  the  license  are  $1,000 
annum  for  the  smaller  manufacturers  anrf 
$2,000  to  $2,500  for  the  larger  and  a  royiliy 
of  I  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  cars  itian* 
fac lured. 

A  canvass  of  the  leading  imporlerj  ol 
French  cars  in  New  York  revealed  an  «ti' 
willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  at  dir 
present   time. 


Three  secretaries  have  been  appoint* 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Atitomobilj 
Chib  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  JuliU 
Orde  will  be  the  general  club  secretat| 
Rees  Jeflfreys  will  be  the  literary  and  lefftl 
lative  secretary,  and  Basil  Joy  will  uadtf 
take  the  organi7.ation  of  club  trials. 
will   incidentally  manage  the  garage 
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Experiences   in    Illinois 
Southern  California. 
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1  Pasadena,  Cal.,  March  a. 

Horseless  Age: 

!  having  enjoyed  a  continuoii-^  spell 

let  weather  lor  the  past  three  weeks 

ring  here  today.    As  a  consequence 

Dd  Roads  Fund  has  lost  $60,  as  the 

aa    Automobile    Club    had    booked 

assengers  for  the  Pomona  tour  to- 

I  cannot  serve  the  public  in  thi<i 

.  I  will  use  part  of  the  time  in  in- 

upon  your  readers  a  brief  outline 

experiences  as  an  automobilist,   ii> 

that  some  of  them  may  be  inter 

the  fever  while  out  here  just  a  year 
e  first  thing  I  did  was  to  subscribe 
Horseless  Ace,  and  as  I  devoured 
imns  every  week  my  desire  to  own 
rate  an  automobile  grew  constantly 
Upon  my  return  to  Chicago  I 
paid  many  visits  to  the  different 
!S  there,  but  bored  my  friends  with 
^5  relating  to  their  machines  and 
Mnions  of  them. 

U   almost  decided   upon    a    certain 
yf  gasoline  machine  when  a  friend 
id  just   ordered  one   began   to   un- 
til kinds  of  trouble:  and.  while  pos- 
jis   inexperience    had   something    to 
I  it.  yet  I  determined  not  to  buy  a 
whose  gears  seemed  to  strip  a" 
l^htest   provocation,   whose   steering 
s  would  run  him  in  the  ditch,  and 
gasoline    wouldn't    flow    regularly. 
July  I  dropped  in  for  the  first  tim-: 
gency  of  the  machine  which  I  now 
,d  which,  strangely  enough.  I  ha'l 
fore  seen  fit  to  investigate, 
d  of  receiving  me  with  a  lofty,  su- 
5  air,  as  some  of  the  other  dealer? 
agent  immediately  invited  mc  not 
take  a  ride  around  the  city  to  see 
kings  of  his  machine,  but   also  to 
y    him   on    the    endurance    run    of 
ago  Automobile  Club,  which  tooK 
tsgust  2. 

,gcrly  accepted  the  latter  mvitation. 

not  believe  T  shall  ever  forget  the 

ind  deh'ghtful  sensation   (to  me  at 

me)  of  riding  100  miles  in  an  auto 

I  without  a  stop.    We  did  stop,  how- 

j>r  ten  seconds,  when  my  friend  wa= 

Bed  to  jump  out  and  close  the  cock 

water    cooler,     which     had     been 

open  a.s  we   went  through   som*! 

d^road   with   deep  ridges   of  driel 

d  which  was  allowing  the  water  to 

This   almost   infinitesimal    delay. 

\y  due  to  no  fault  of  the  machine, 

agent  tlie  blue  ribbon;  but  he  had 

;ustomer  nevertheless,  for  I  was  s  » 

pleased  Kith  its  performance  that  I 

an  order  at  once  for  mine. 


It  is  a  10  horse  power,  two  cyl-ndcr,  gas- 
oline car,  carrying  four  people.  Although 
the  agent  assured  me  that  I  could  procure 
a  1903  model  by  wailing  until  the  middle 
of  November,  I.  having  made  my  choice  at 
last,  was  impatient  to  procure  my  car  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  two  reasons;  First, 
because  I  wished  to  not  only  test  the  car 
before  taking  it  to  California,  but  also  t-) 
get  as  much  knowledge  and  experience  of 
its  mechanism  as  I  could  before  taking  it 
to  a  section  of  country  where  at  that  tim«^ 
there  was  no  agency,  although  a  very  suc- 
cessful one  has  been  established  in  South- 
ern California  since  I  came  here.  Second- 
ly, I  wished  to  have  my  machine  fitted  up 
with  a  lot  of  accessories  not  generally  fu**- 
nished  by  the  company,  such  as  a  canopy- 
top  with  glass  front  and  side  curtains, 
which  is  easily  taken  ofT  or  put  on  as 
weather  conditions  demand;  large  acety- 
lene gas  lamp^.  a  storage  battery,  side  bas- 
kets, lockers  under  the  tonneau  seats  and 
cloth  pads  to  fit  on  the  back  of  them  to 
make  them  more  comfortable  for  my  ladies; 
a  dust  protector,  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments I  ever  made;  an  automatic  oil  pump. 
»he  only  absolute  failure  about  my  m.i- 
chine:  an  odometer,  a  gradometei,  and 
some  other  omeicrs  and  extras  which  took 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  put  on. 

For  these  reasons  I  accepted  one  of  the 
last  of  the  lyoj  models  turned  out  by  th'" 
company,  and  the  agent  kept  his  word  ab 
solutely,  as  the  car  was  shipped  from  tho 
factory  on  the  exact  day  agreed  upon,  and 
I  took  my  first  ride  in  it  about  the  middl-? 
of  last  September. 

After  having  run  it  in  and  about  Chi- 
cago for  possibly  100  miles,  I  ran  it  one 
day  up  to  my  country  home  at  Lake  Ge- 
neva. Wis.,  covering  82!/^  miles  in  seven 
hours  and  a  half.  It  was  after  an  eleven 
days'  rainy  spell,  and  the  roads  through 
Northern  Illinois  were  in  a  most  frightful 
muddy  condition,  so  that  for  over  25  miles 
from  near  Wheeling  to  near  McHenry,  it 
took  me  four  and  one-half  hours  to  plow 
through  this  mud.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
tests  that  a  new  machine  ever  had.  and  I 
felt,  when  I  arrived  at  Lake  Geneva  with 
nothing  wrong  about  the  machine  at  alt, 
that  I  had  drawn  a  prijre  in  the  automobile 
lottery. 

THE   GEAR    INDICATOR    MISLEADS. 

The  only  trouble  I  have  ever  had  was 
due  to  my  early  inexperience  and  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  what  to  do  in  case 
of  emergency.  For  instance,  after  having 
kept  the  machine  at  Lake  Geneva  for  a 
short  time.  I  ran  it  back  to  Chicago,  and 
on  the  way,  about  20  miles  from  my  desti- 
n;ition,  I  discovered  something  wrong,  a« 
I  supposed,  with  the  gears.  In  fact.  I 
thought  I  had  stripped  them,  for,  although 
the  gear  marker  pointed  to  the  various 
speeds,  the  gears  would  not  mesh  except 
when  I  threw  in  what  showed  as  the  re- 
verse gear,  and  then  the  machine  would  go 
forward.  This  was  a  poser  to  me,  and  I 
pushed  the  car  into  a  farmer's  bam 
ai:d  left  it  overnight,  returning  with  a  ma- 


chinist the  next  day  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  He  laughed  when  he  saw  ray 
trouble,  for  the  rod  which  threw  the  gears 
in  and  out  of  mesh  had  simply  slippel 
around  in  its  socket  just  enough  to  lift  the 
gears  out  of  mesh  when  the  marker  showci 
that  they  should  be  in  mesh,  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  two  minutes  to  take  ofT 
the  gear  case  cover,  throw  the  gears  in 
right,  tighten  the  lock  nut  so  that  the  rod 
would  not  slip  again,  and  everything  was 
serene. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  a  large  part 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  neWly 
fledged  automobilist  is  due  not  only  to  his 
impatience  to  get  himself  started  in  his  new 
machine,  but  to  the  willingness  of  the  aver- 
age agent  to  let  him  get  started  withom 
giving  him  a  proper  knowledge  of  how  lo- 
operate  and  repair  his  machine,  as  well  li 
a  complete  book  of  instructions  for  him  to 
study  carefully  and  intelligently.  All  I  ha! 
to  go  on  was  whnt  1  could  remember  of 
what  the  agent  told  me,  and  what  knowl- 
edge I  was  able  to  pick  up  by  spending  a 
few  hours  a  week  in  his  machine  shop  du*- 
mg  the  time  I  was  waiting  for  my  car,  and 
seeing  various  machines  come  in  to  b* 
tinkered  with  and  repaired. 

Since  then  the  company  has  issued  a 

BOOK     OF     INSrRUCIIONS, 

and  the  agent  tells  mc  that  he  is  also  writ- 
ing a  much  more  elaborate  set  of  no:ts, 
which  he  hopes  to  have  published  within  -i 
ver>-  short  time.  In  justice  to  him  I  would 
say  that  after  my  departure  from  Chicago 
he  kept  sending  me.  ivery  few  days,  vari- 
ous pages  of  descriptive  mailer  and  ex- 
planation about  the  machine,  which  he  was 
able  to  write  for  this  purpose.  And  these 
pointers  materially  assisted  me  after  my 
car  had  come  to  California. 

I  shipped  it  from  Chicago  through  the 
Transcontinental  Freight  Company,  in  a 
carload  of  furniture,  and  it  came  through 
to  Los  Angeles  in  nineteen  days  in  perfect 
condition.  I  unloaded  it  there  tnyself  and 
ran  it  over  to  Pasadena. 

.\s  there  was  no  agency  here  then  I 
brought  with  me  a  number  of  extra  things,, 
such  as  additional  tires.  21  gallons  of  oil, 
too  pounds  of  rags  and  waste,  a  box  of.  car- 
bide, and  a  number  of  tools  and  accessories,, 
for  I  was  determined,  as  far  as  I  could 
possibly  do  it,  to  avoid  all  machine  shops 
and  repair  men.  and  to  rake  absolute  care 
of  the  machine  myself.  I  have  been  able  to 
carry  this  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  for 
while  my  machine  has  gone  into  shop  oc- 
casionally for  some  trifling  matter.  I  have 
always  stayed  with  it,  and  nothing  has  ever 
l>een  done  to  it  unless  I  was  personally 
present. 

Accordingly,  from  the  time  I  got  the  lua- 
chmc  in  running  order  after  taking  out  all 
the  kinks  caused  by  its  long  overland  jour- 
ney, it  has  been  ready  for  use  every  day. 
and  has  never  failed  me  in  any  particular 
whatsoever.  Of  course.  I  have  had  my 
various  little  troubles  and  annoyances,  as 
cver>'  automobilist  must  surely  have;  for 
instance.  1  was  fooli*ih  enough  to  allow  the 
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machine  lo  stand  by  itself  on  ihc  tup  of  a 
•thon  hitt  Icadnig  from  my  huuac  lo  ihc 
street,  and  although  I  thought  I  had  locked 
Uic  brake  tightly  enough,  still,  while  I  was 
ill  ihc  house  getting  something,  the  machine 

ROLLED     DOWN     THE     INCLINE 

by  gravity  and  brought  up  against  a  tree, 
hilling  it  with  the  right  front  wheel  and 
bending  the  axle  nearly  an  inch  out  of  line, 
and  breaking  one  of  the  fenders. 

if  the  materials  used  in  construction  had 
not  been  perfectly  sound  such  a  jar  would 
ha\e  put  ihc  machine  in  the  shop  at  once; 
but  instead  I  found  that,  notwithstanding 
its  birwleggfd  appearance,  ihc  machine 
could  still  run  as  well  as  ever,  and  so  I 
kept  using  it  for  over  a  thousand  miles  un- 
til a  new  axle  was  shipped  from  the  iac- 
tory  by  freight,  the  repair  to  tlic  fender 
being  made  in  half  a  day's  time  by  a  car- 
riage maker.  I  preferred  to  get  a  new  axle 
rather  than  have  tlie  heiit  one  straightened. 

Another  time  I  broke  one  of  the  brake 
bands  on  my  rear  wheel  while  stopping 
very  suddenly  to  avuid  a  collision  with  a 
bicyclist  who  had  swerved  in  front  of  me, 
but  I  still  kept  on  running,  and  it  was 
only  two  hours*  work  tu  screw  on  a  new 
brake  band  when  it  came,  a  week  later. 

Once  I  skidded  into  the  curbstone. 
which  cut  through  my  front  wheel  lire  as 
if  it  had  been  struck  with  an  axe,  and  the 
machine  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk. This  did  not  even  bend  the  axle, 
and  1  had  a  new  tire  on  and  was  running 
within  half  an  hour.  My  actual  repair 
bill,  outside  of  tires  and  the  new  front  axle, 
doeA  not  amount  to  over  one  cent  per 
mile. 

DIFFERENCE   IN    GASOLINE. 

When  I  first  came  to  California  I  dis- 
covered a  great  difference  between  the 
gasoline  procured  in  the  East  and  the  low 
grade  naphtha  furnished  to  us  here.  And 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  my 
carburetor  adjusted  lo  this  strange  fuel. 
Having  done  so.  however.  I  have  stuck  to 
the  one  grade  and  have  never  bothered 
since  with  my  carburetor,  being  always 
careful  to  throroughly  strain  the  naphtha 
through  a  very  fine  sieve  and  particularly 
avoiding  water,  which  sometimes  is  found 
in  the  can. 

While  at  home  I  could  get  about  22 
mile*  out  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline:  here  the 
best  I  can  do  is  17  miles,  and  this  naphtha 
costs  about  5  cents  a  gallon  more.  It 
does  not  vaporize  readily  until  the  engine 
gels  hot,  so  that  on  cool  mornings  it  is 
often  necessary  for  me  to  prime  the  cylin- 
ders to  get  the  engine  started. 

The  one  disappointment  I  had  lo  con- 
lend  with  was  the  automatic  oil  pump, 
which  was  not  supplied  by  the  company. 
but  which  was  put  on  afterward.  It  had 
three  fecd.s.  one  to  the  engine,  one  to  the 
water  pump,  and  one  10  the  rear  bevel 
pinion.  From  the  very  start  1  refused  to 
depend  upon  its  oiling  the  engine;  and 
having  always  oiled  this  by  hand,  giving 
the    crank    case    a    quarter    of    a    cupful 


every  to  miles.  I  have  known  exactly  the 
prevailing  condition  of  affairs  and  have 
never  let  my  engine  run  dry,  nor  have 
gotten  oil  in  my  cylinders  or  on  my  plugs. 
The  automatic  supply  to  the  water  pump 
Ailed  the  water  with  a  deep  scum  of  i>il. 
which  I  was  obUged  to  tloat  off  or  mop 
out  every  two  or  three  days;  and  1  soon 
procured  one  of  the  grease  cups  with 
which  the  machine  was  originally  fur- 
nished, attached  that  and  avoided  the  sec- 
ond trouble,  Moreover,  the  automatic 
was  not  so  m  operation,  for  occasionally 
n  would  work  very  fast,  and  then  again 
it  would  not  work  at  all;  and  it  I  had  de- 
pended upon  lis  intermittent  operation  for 
ijiling  my  engine  I  should  have  been  in 
constant  and.  very  possibly,  serious  trouble 
most  of  ihe  time. 

As  there  was  no  special  necessity  for  an 
automatic  pump  to  oil  the  rear  pinion  I 
procured  an  oil  cup  to  take  its  place  there, 
and  I  sent  the  automatic  back  by  express 
to  the  agent,  who  agreed  like  a  "white 
man"  lo  refund  to  me  the  cost  of  putting  it 
on.  The  makers  of  Ihe  automatic  have 
since  acknowledged  that  they  furnished  the 
wrong  kind  of  pump  ior  my  mat^hine. 

No  doubt  there  are  automatics  which 
will  work,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  know 
just  where  he  stands  all  the  while.  let  him 
do  his  own  oiling,  and  then  he  can  be  sure 
of  results. 

HOW    THE    TIRES     STOOD     UP. 

My  principal  tire  trouble  has  not  been 
with  outer  punctures,  but  with  inner  ones. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  the  result  due 
to  skidding  referred  to  above,  every  time 
one  of  my  tires  has  deflated  I  have  found 
a  hole  in  the  extreme  under  side  of  the 
inner  tube  next  to  the  rim.  Whether  this 
has  been  due  to  a  grain  of  sand  getting  in 
alongside  of  the  valve  stem  or  to  some 
irregularity  in  the  cloth  lining  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  tube,  I  do  not  know.  And  it 
seems  a  very  strange  circumstance  that 
this  should  repeatedly  occur.  The  outer 
casings  which  I  am  using  are  excellent  and 
are  wearing  very  well  indeed.  One  of  my 
frvint  wheel  tires  has  never  been  ofF»  nor 
have  I  had  to  pump  it  up  since  I  came  to 
California  last  November.  The  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  with  the  other  front 
wheel  until  the  skidding  experience.  All 
tlic  pumping  that  I  have  had  to  do  has 
been  with  the  rear  tires. 

The  valves  of  my  engine  seem  to  be 
practically  perfect.  I  have  never  had  the 
exhaust  valves  ground  at  all.  and  have 
only  had  the  inlet  valves  ground  once, 
fi-imply  for  precaution's  sake.  ThinkiuR 
that  ^ome  day  valve  trouble  would  make 
its  appearance,  I  ordered  from  the  factory 
a  pair  of  new  inlet  valve  stems,  but  I  have 
never  used  them,  and  from  present  condi- 
tions I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall. 

The  one  point  about  my  machine  which 
I  have  to  watch  very  carefully  is 

THE    VmRATOR. 

This   requires  frequent  adjustment,  but   it 
only  takes  me  about  five  minutes  to  do  it, 
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and  a$  long  as  1  understand  tiie  mcc 
ism  of  it  I  can  easily  tell  when  the  p 
num  punits  need  polishing  or  the  vibr 
block  should  be  tightened  by  screw 
the  bushing. 

In    my   3,000   miles    of    running    h 
used  only  five  spark  plugs,  two  thai 
inally   came   with   the   machine,    one   ( 
which  1  tried  and  which  soon  gave  ouj 
those  at  present  in   the  cylinders, 
ing  a  mica  plug.     These  I  have  u; 
nearly   2,000   miles   of   running,   am 
still  seem  to  be  as  good  as  new 

I  have  used  up  two  sets  of  dry  ball 
and  have  had  my  storage  battery 
charged  about  four  times.  For  ordi 
running  I  would  just  as  soon  have  th< 
batteries  as  the  storage,  for  my  last 
dry  cells  ran  me  between  600  and  ?( 
which  is  equivalent  to  double 
tancc  in  the  1903  model,  that  havii 
sparking  coil  which  does  not  waste 
in  the  idle  cylinder,  as  mine  does 

TOURING   IN    CAUFORNIA. 

Those  who  read  my  recent  aco 
the  Redlands  run  of  the  Pasadena 
mobile  Club  can  readily  understand 
ideal  conditions  prevailing  in  Soul 
California  for  the  automobilisL  \ 
every  road  is  not  as  perfect  as  the  I 
way  from  Pasadena  to  Redlands  and 
crside,  and  while  sand  and  chuck  hole 
very  often  met  with,  still  an  average 
to  75  miles  a  day  can  be  covered  bi 
active  automobilist  without  the  $lig 
difficulty,  as  he  tours  to  the  num* 
points  of  interest  in  the  garden  spi 
Southern  California. 

When  10"  below  rcro  is  being  tu 
enced  at  home,  a  trip  in  the  aulom 
to  Santa  Monica-by-the-Sca  or  Red 
Beach,  a  dip  in  the  ocean,  a  siesta 
pavilion  surrounded  by  chmbing  rose! 
palm  trees,  a  run  home  through  or 
and  lemon  groves,  with  the  odor  o 
blosoms  on  either  side  of  the  higl 
make  one  feel  contented  with  ihe  worU 
exhilarated  with  the  stfnse  of  keen  j 
ure. 

During  the  past  ten  days.  I  have* 
no  less  than  six  tours  to  the  diflf 
towns  and  resorts  within  a  radius 
miles  around  Pasadena,  and  have 
very  close  to  600  miles.  One  da; 
machine  loads  of  club  members  w 
to  thf  mountains  south  of  Covin; 
wolf  hunt.  Several  hundred  peopli 
neighboring  towns  had  congregate 
diflferent  points  in  the  vicinity,  ant 
idea  was  to  Xlrive  the  wolves,  jack  rat 
wild  cats  and  other  animals  into  a  m 
gully  or  corral,  where  they  were  to  b< 
patched  by  the  dogs  accorripany" 
hunters. 

We   went   toward   the   mountains 
as    the    road    would    permit    us    an 
struck  ofT  up  ihc  grassy  side  of  ihi 
pushing    onward    and    upward    01 
machines  rested  on  the  top  of  on< 
smallest    mountains,    givtpg    us 
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(view  of  the  Sierra   Madre   Range 
lowns  in  the  valley  between. 
f^   our   machine^   here   we 

JOtNEO    IN    THE    HUNT 

he  could;  but  owing  to  a  lack  of 
kion  it  proved  to  be  a  failure  as 
dhe  auimals  were  concerned,  al- 
idividual  bands  of  men  on  horse- 
Id  us  they  had  secured  several 
piece,  one  party  securing  two  wild 
he  picnic  part  of  this  trip,  how- 
ls most  enjoyable,  and  well  repaid 
te  efTort  of  climbing  such  a  long, 
lo. 
mgest  recent  tour  was  through  a 
Ipf  the  towns  south  of  Pasadena^ 
L  Fullrrton.  Anaheim.  Orange, 
|lid  Santa  Ana,  ending  up  at  the 
|itca  Gun  Club  on  the  coast,  where 
banion  and  myself  spent  the  night. 
^  to  Pasadena  the  next  day,  and 
f  altogether  about  130  miles.  The 
^rough  this  section  arc  not  nearly 
I  as  they  are  east  of  Pasadena  in 
tona  district,  and  we  found  that 
them  had  recently  been  graded. 
fast  traveling  absolutely  out  of 
ion,  although  later  on  when  they 
tiardcncd  and  beaten  down  ihey 
first  class  condition. 
lest  60  mile  run  was  up  to  the  Pass 
he  mountains  above  San  Fernan- 
proad  leading  from  Pasadena  clear 
the  mountains  above  the  Southern 
|tttnnel  near  Saugus  being  as 
■Uid  as  level  as  almost  any  boulc- 
IChicago.  W'c  picnicked  near  an 
ted  oil  well,  my  sturdy  little  ma- 
aving  climbed  the  steep  grade  al- 
Ithc  summit  of  the  Pass  as  though 
tescd  the  instinct  of  a  mountain 
Ind  on  our  return  wc  passed  three 
elds  oi  golden  poppies,  each  Held 
jr  five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  with 
I  of  the  bright  blossoms  carpeting 
pntain  slope;  and  sve  stopped  and 
ks  many  of  these  glorious,  almost 
L    flowers    as    our    baskets    could 

^eptible  grade  runs  down  from 
io  to  Giendale,  where  we  turn  off 
ic  to  Pasadena,  through  Eagle 
■alley,  and  on  one  strctrh.  with 
I  spark  advanced,  the  machine  did 
iver  10  miles  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
i  there  are  many  hig:hcr  powered 
ta  in  Pasadena,  and  many  more 
Hsly  fitted  up,  still  my  machine 
b  have  gone  wherever  the  others 
Cmbs  all  the  grades  just  as  well  as 
(lie  rest,  and  on  the  level  stretches 
jpld  my  own  with  any  of  them  in 
I  speed  and  ease  in  running. 
I  •         Tracy  C.  Drake. 

loblleA   for  Physicians ;    with 
:ial  Reference  to  Condi- 
tions in  the  South. 

loRSELESs  Ace: 

proportion  of  the  non-technical 

at  have  appeared  in  automobile 

fng    the    past    year    have 


been  written  by  physicians.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  widespread  interest 
in  horseless  vehicles  and  the  great  public, 
stilt  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  automobile 
as  a  mechanism  of  general  practicability, 
eagerly  reads  accounts  of  the  experiences 
of  those  who  have  used  it  for  business 
purposes.  These  accounts  have  not  al- 
ways been  convincing,  and  at  present  the 
impression  prevails  quite  generally  that 
the  motor  carriage  is  still  in  its  infancy 
and  is  too  unreliable  and  its  maintenance 
too  expensive  to  be  used  even  for  pleasure 
except  by  the  few  who  can  aflord  to  in- 
dulge in  costly  luxuries.  It  has  seemed  to 
this  writer  that  of  all  people  who  use 
automobiles  lor  business  or  pleasure  the 
physician  motorist  should  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  public  with  the  most  valuable 
and  entertaining  experiences.  To  anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  life  and  work  of 
the  physician  it  must  surely  appear  that 
ii  the  motor  vehicle  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing ilie  medical  man  elTicient  service  it 
must  be  at  once  suitable  for  the  most  ex- 
actmg  work  that  could  be  required  of  it. 
When  the  busy  physician  finds  that  the 
automobile  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
him  with  a  sale,  rapid  and  economical 
means  of  conveying  him  on  his  profes- 
sional rounds,  then  we  must  admit  that 
the  motor  car  has  reached  a  stage  of  de- 
fclopinent  wliich  entities  il  to  an  impor- 
t;uit  place  among  the  most  useful  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  latter  day  civ- 
ilization. When  that  time  has  been 
reached  then  one  may  feel  assured  that  the 
auLo  is  no  longer  a  thing  for  pleasure  and 
sport  alone,  but  a  mechanism  which  will 
speedily  revolutionize  many  departments 
of  human  affairs. 

On  reading  some  of  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  auto  experiences  written  by 
physicians,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
self  propelled  carriage  had  already 
reached  its  full  development  and  at  this 
date  is  as  reliable  and  economical  in  its 
operation  as  the  time  honored  horse  and 
btiggy.  After  considerable  experience 
with  automobiles  in  my  practice  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  share  in  the  optimism 
of  some  of  my  medical  brethren  as  re- 
gards the  reliability  of  the  up  to  date  auto. 
In  spite  of  some  disastrous  and  highly  ex- 
pensive experiences,  I  am  still  an  enthusi- 
astic motorist,  and  would  not  do  without 
an  auto  if  the  expense  and  vexations  inci- 
dent to  its  operation  were  doubled.  Any 
physician  would  find  an  auto  a  most  con- 
venient thing  lo  have  in  the  performance 
of  his  professional  work,  but  I  must  say 
that  he  who  depends  entirely  upon  one 
will  be  sorely  disappointed  in  this  world 
and  his  prospects  for  eternal  bliss  seriously 
curtailed  in  the  next. 

Inasmuch  as  one  cannot  expect  the  most 
highly  developed  mechanism  to  do  its  work 
day  after  day  without  occasional  break- 
downs, the  physician  cannot  rely  upon  one 
machine  to  do  his  entire  work.  The  exact- 
ing character  of  his  work  makes  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  have  a  convey- 


ance which  can  be  relied  upon  at  all  times. 
Accidents  are  constantly  happening  to  the 
most  carefully  looked  after  automobile,  and 
such  a  trivial  matter  as  a  punctured  tire,  a 
broken  hall  or  defective  brake  would  be 
Milficicni  ill  many  ca^cs  to  deprive  him  of 
the  use  of  his  vehicle  for  many  hours,  and 
in  the  meantime  hi>  business  and  his  pa- 
tients would  suffer.  With  two  machines  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  do  his  work 
promptly,  for  then  he  might  hope  to  have 
at  least  one  in  condition  for  service  at  all 
times — but  there  are  not  many  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  such  an  investment. 
No  matter  to  what  state  of  perfection  a 
mechanism  is  brought,  it  will  continue  to 
have  its  limitations,  and  I  fear  the  day  is  1 
yet  far  distant  when  wc  might  hope  for  a 
horseless  vehicle  which  may  be  relied  upon 
for  continuous  service.  Such  an  event  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for  until  the  great  demand 
for  vehicles  of  the  pleasure  type  has  been 
supplied  and  the  manufacturers  have  settled 
down  to  the  realization  that  the  future  of 
their  product  depends  upon  its  reliability 
for  business  purposes. 

With  all  its  glaring  defects  the  automo- 
bile is  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of 
the  age  and  when  it  has  reached  its  fullest 
development,  then,  and  not  until  then,  can 
the  physician  dispense  with  his  horses.  I 
would  advise  any  physician  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  to  buy  an  automobile,  but  I  would 
warn  him  that  he  must  not  rely  upon  it  al- 
together ^for  doing  his  everyday  work. 

STEAM    PREFERRED. 

Opinion  seems  to  differ  as  to  the  tnost 
suitable  form  of  power  for  the  physician's 
automobile.  For  one  whose  practice  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  a  city  where  well  paved 
streets  abound,  and  cheap  and  abundant 
facilities  for  recharging  exist,  electric 
power  seems  obviously  the  best.  But  not 
many  are  so  situated,  and  where  rough 
roads  and  hilly  regions  arj  encountered  it 
would  be  foolish  to  invest  in  this  form  of 
motive  power.  The  writer  has  had  much 
experience  with  operating  both  steam  and 
gasoline  machines,  and  for  a  physician's  use 
he  firmly  believes  that  steam  power  is  more 
satisfactory.  Aside  from  the  larger  degree 
of  reliability,  the  ease  of  operation  and  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  the  steam  cars  render 
ihcm  far  more  suitable  for  the  work  of  the 
medical  man.  It  is  difficult  for  the  writer 
to  understand  how  anyone  who  operates  an 
auto  for  business  purposes,  and  has  used  a 
steam  car,  could  be  satisfied  with  the  gaso- 
line or  hydrocarbon  form  of  energy  as  at 
present  applied  to  automobiles.  The  beat 
tyitc  of  steam  carriage  has  so  many  points 
of  superiority  to  commend  it  to  the  physi- 
cian that  space  forbids  even  a  bare  enumer- 
ation of  them.  In  short.  I  would  advise  the 
physician  who  is  afflicted  with  the  "auto 
fever"  to  seek  a  remedy  by  investing  his 
money  in  a  steamer— he  will  have  more 
"things  to  watch,"  but  a  fewer  number  to 
hunt  for. 

Many  suggestions  are  made  by  amateurs 
through  these  columns  to  manufacturers  as 
to  how  they  might  improve  their  vehicles. 
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anil  IL  ha^  appeared  lo  (ho  writer  (iial  much 
of  this  gratuitous  advice  could  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  the  industry,  were  the 
m:inufacturcrs  inclined  to  follow  up  some 
of  the  suggestions.  In  operating  my  auto- 
mobile in  my  medical  practice  I  daily  feel 
the  need  of  some  arrangement  by  which  thr 
machine  might  be  held  on  a  hill  or  steep 
inclme  without  requiring  the  presence  of 
the  driver  m  tile  carriage.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  for  ilic  physician  to  iitop  his  ve- 
hicle on  a  gradient,  and  to  mamtain  it  at  a 
standstill  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  block 
one  or  more  wheels  with  stones  or  such 
solid  objects  as  he  can  Hnd.  A  simple  con- 
trivance for  locking  the  wheels  under  such 
circumstances  would  add  greatly  to  the 
safcty  and  utility  of  a  carriage,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  thai  some  manufacturer  will  be 
sensible  enough  to  grasp  this  idea  and  ap- 
ply  it. 

On  observmg  the  strenuous  methods  that 
.arc  being  used  by  manufacturers  to  dispose 
.of  their  products  in  the  South,  it  seems  queer 
lo  me  that  so  few  have  seen  how  miportani 
it  is  to  have  a  vehicle  conform  in  tread  to 
the  standard  which  obtains  in  the  South. 
As  Car  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  auto- 
mobile firm  m  the  United  Stales  which  has 
paid  any  attention  to  this  matter,  and  this 
firm  has  probably  .sold  more  self  propelled 
vehicles  in  the  South  than  all  other  firms 
.combmed.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  any 
carriage  to  have  it  track,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  it  is  used.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible fdV  a  physiciafi's  car  to  traverse  all 
«orls  of  roads  las  it  must  every  day)  un- 
less ils  tread  conforms  to  the  ruts  of  the 
roadft.  An  auto  which  tracks  is  worth  to 
the  physician  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
4)nc  which  does  not.  For  some  reason  un- 
known to  the  writer  the  tracks  of  the  South 
arc  four  inches  wider  than  those  of  the 
North  and  West.  This  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing a  carriage  of  the  standard  tread  will 
doubtless  vanish  when  the  auto  manufac- 
turer begins  to  plan  his  vehicles  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  When  he  docs  this,  the  de 
mand  for  motor  carriages  will  be  far  great- 
er in  the  South  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
then  the  physician  may  dispense  with  hi^ 
horses.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D. 


Testinsf    Bmkes. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  and  constant  reader 
-of  The  Horselkss  Ace  and  have  built  dur- 
ing my  «ipare  time  a  small  gasoline  engine 
which  works  very  nicely.  I  now  want  to 
know  how  lo  construct  a  brake  to  deter- 
mine the  brake  horse  pover.  Will  you 
kindly  describe  the  constnv  ion  of  such  n 
brake  in  your  next  issue?  H    G 

(Brakes  for  determining  the  power  of  en- 
gines are  made  in  many  different  forms. 
The  one  herewith  ilhi<trated  is  as  <;imple 
as  any  and  i>  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  A 
rope  is  wotmd  around  the  flywheel  once 
•and  is  attached  at  its  upper  end  to  a  spring 
icale  fastened  to  the  ceilintr  or  some  other 


rigid  support.  To  the  lower  end  of  the 
rope  a  weight  A  is  attached.  When  the 
'.•ngine  IS  turned  in  the  direction  shown  the 
friction  between  the  rope  and  the  flywheel 
will  dmunish  the  tension  at  the  point  B  and 
the  scale  indication  will  be  reduced.  To 
ftnd  the  tiowcr  the  engine  is  developing  the 
number  nf  revolutions  per  minute  at  which 
It  runs  must  be  taken  by  means  of  a  speed 
counter,  and  Ironi  this  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  flywheel  the  peripheral  speed  of 
the  latter  must  be  calculated  in  feet  per 
minute.  This  is  multiplied  by  the  friction 
between  the  flywheel  and  the  rope  in 
pounds,  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  A  and  the  indication  of 
the  spring  scale.  This  product  gives  the 
work  done  per  minute  in  foot-pounds,  and 
to  obtain  the  horse  power  this  value  must 
be  divided  by  33,000.  To  get  very  accurate 
results  some  corrections  must  be  made  for 
the  thickness  of  the  rope.  etc. ;  but  for  prac 
tical  purposes  the  above  described  methofl 
gives  results  that  are  near  enough.— Ed  1 


Two  Cycle  Engines. 

(At  the  request  of  our  readers  we  have 
reopened    this    discussion. — Ed,    Horseless 

ACE.1 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

The  range  of  mixture  (gasoline  to  air)  in 
a  two  cycle  engine  must  he  maintained 
within  narrow  limits,  because  the  cylinder 
is  not  thoroughly  cleansed  after  each  im- 
pulse. As  the  engine  speeds- up.  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  cylinder  to  clear  itself  results  in 
still  further  fouling  the  mixture.  This  de- 
mands constant  adjustment  of  the  gasoline 
feed  which  is  not  accomplished  in  practice. 
Did  yon  ever  notice  the  blue  trailing  smoke 
that  follows  a  two  cycle  automobile?  Did 
you  ever  notice  the  pungent  odor  that  is 
impressed  on  ynur  senses  after  the  auto- 
mobile has  passed  from  view?  The  in- 
creased consumption  of  gasoline  in  the  two 
cycle  type  is  the  main  cause  of  this  smell 
(part  of  the  charge  escape's  throucfh  the  est- 
haust  portV  and  a  further  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  burning  of  lubricating  oil. 

The    intense   heat   of   the    exhaust   gases 


pasMiig  tiirough  a  port  m  the  cylmder  will 
tends  lo  distort  the  cylinder ;  11  further 
tends  to  burn  the  oil  at  this  port,  and  m 
many  case^  scores  the  cylinders  from  tml 
to  end  of  stroke,  thus  impairing  the  com- 
pression in  the  base.  This  immediately  n 
duces  the  power  and  the  engine  now  be- 
comes more  sensitive  than  ever. 

Why  is  not  the  twu  cycle  engine  popular 
in  st;aionary  practice.**  Why  is  it  that  the 
two  cycle  engine  has  not  been  produced  m 
large  sizes  for  stationary  purposes?  It  u 
certainly  an  economical  engine  to  manufac- 
ture. Here  arc  the  reasons :  Increased  con 
sumption  of  fuel,  dit)iculties  in  cylinder  lu 
bricalion,  and  the  wearing  of  crank  shall 
bearing^.  which  causes  a  loss  in  base  com 
pression.  These  statements  stand  out  a- 
cold,  insurmountable  facts. 

The  two  cycle  engmc  first  made  its  ap 
pearance  in  England  when  the  "Otto"  pat 
enls  were  still  in  effect.  These  drcuin 
stances  forced  it  into  existence.  The  tw.' 
cycle  engine  is  practically  a  thing  of  ihr 
past  in  England  today.     Why'r^ 

I  might  add  that  the  same  company  that 
built  the  "Caprice"  (referred  to  in  your  11 
sue  of  January  2y>  built  m  the  same  year 
a  42  foot  launch,  equipped  with  a  16  hory 
power  engine  of  the  four  cycle  type.  Thu 
boat  proved  in  every  way  lo  be  a  faster  one 
than  her  predecessor,  equipped  with  a  tw 
cycle  engine  of  greater  nominal  power 
The  riuis  were  made  over  the  sarpe  coursf. 
as  they  were  m«de  by  parties  personal!) 
interested  in  the  motors. 

At  moderate  piston  speeds  the  two  cycle 
engine  is  at  its  best ;  when  speeded  up  itt 
power  rapidly  falls  off.  The  four  cycle  en- 
gine, on  the  other  hand,  increases  its  power 
with  the  speed  in  a  very  steady  ratio.  And 
it  is  here  that  its  supremacy  asserts  itself. 

Daily  tests  made  under  my  observatioa 
on  a  testing  stand  where  two  and  four  cyck 
engines  are  tested  side  by  side  bring  thfW 
fads  most  forcibly  to  the  surface. 

Charles  B.  Kikc. 


That  /Vlysterious  Fire. 

SinENErr.Mtv.  N.  Y..   March  24 
Editor  Horseless   Acf: 

I  have  noticed  in  The  Housei-bss  Acs 
a  letter  from  L.  S.  Thompson  and  a  letter 
from  Charles  Hyde  with  reference  to  i 
mysterious  fire  which  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  a  gasoline  burning  steam  cir- 
riage. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  last 
summer  I  had  an  experience  which 
•iirniigly  confirms   Mr.    Hyde's  theory, 

I  came  into  a  city  very  late  at  night 
happened  to  meet  an  automobile  owner 
whn  was  kind  enough  lo  get  the  autom'*- 
bile  station  opened  in  order  that  I  might 
leave  my  carriage  there  for  the  night 
This  was  about  midnight  and  the  sation 
was  closed  and  was  not  supposed  to  be 
entered  again  until  morning.  There  wcra 
half  a  dozen  machines  there,  one  of  which 
was  of  the  ordinary  type  of  American 
single  seated  gasoline  burning  steam 
riages.     I  noticed  that  there  was  a 
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inc  burning  under  the  machine,  and 
estimation  it  turned  out  that  there 
leak  in  a  union  in  a  pipe  running 
^c  gasoline  tank  to  the  burner. 
rntly  this  leak  had  ignited  from  the 
while  the  carnage  was  running  and 
It  been  noted  at  the  time  that  the 
ft  extinguished.  It  must  have  been 
I  for  hours,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would  have  caused  trouble  before 
mgi  It  had  not  been  accidentally 
^H  Albert  G.  Uavis. 

!ui  Construction    and    5us- 
f         pension. 
okSELESs  Ace: 
tice  in  your  last  issue  the  letter  of 
^ani^on.    regarding    the   tonneaus   of 
I    touring    cars.     I    think    that    Mr. 
|*s  view  is  correct  in  many  cases. 
'  a  few  days  ago  I  was  shown  a  20 
power  louring  car  of  a  well  known 
I  make,  the  tonneau  of  which  is  about 
|c  size  of  that  of  my  12  horse  power 
|tte.     1   have   seen   many   other   cars 
^  with  the  same  kind  of  a  body,  and 
I  wondered  how  people  of  larger  di- 
ps   than    Bamum   &    B.aile>''s    living 
n   could   squeeze   into    such   sardine 

Hanson  is  also  right   regarding  the 

which  people  sitting  in  the  tonneau 
)  endure  in  most  touring  cars.  Why 
le  cars  should  not  be  fitted  with  the 

suspension  "platform  springs"  like 
idell  cars,  which  entirely  dots  away 
ke  series  of  shocks  which  people  have 
(tend  with  in  differently  suspended 
^  a  puzzle  to  mc. 


bepio 


J.  C.  Brandcs. 


cpiosion    Engine   Queries. 

H0R:»EL£S5  Age: 

Erring  to  the  article  by  E.  J.^Stod- 
b  your  issue  of  March  u,  I  find 
for  the  work  in  a  gas  engine  cylin- 

lormula.  W  =  no  A  V  [(  ^  )^  -1] 

Eft  Joss  how  10  interpret  this  formula. 
j  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
pic  letters  V,  Vi  and  A  are  here 
D  represent?  H.  H.  Kennedy. 
represents  the  area  of  the  piston 
b  square  inches :  V.  the  volume  of 
linder  from  the  head  to  the  piston 
[  OQter  dead  centre,  expressed  in 
(cylinder  length;  V.  the  volume  of 
linder  from  the  head  to  the  piston 
inner  dead  centre,  expressed  in  feet 
tnder  length.— Ed.] 


Ri 


liar   Legislative  Require- 
ment. 

HokSELLss  Age: 
Ccent  bill  aimed  at  automobile!>  calls 
90  brakes,  one  to  hold  going  forward 
|e  other  to  hold  going  backward." 
Lao  ridiculous  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
t  before  many  years  hayseed  leg- 


islators will  look  back  and  laugh  at  them- 
selves for  being  so  far  behind  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  times  as  to  propose  such 
useless  and  silly  restrictive  legislation. 
This  proposed  law  was  brought  to  mind  by 
the  behavior  of  a  small  dog  on  a  wet  street 
today.  He  came  witli  a  rush  at  the  front 
wheel  and  when  near  it  tried  to  stop,  but 
all  four  feet  skidded  worse  than  an  auto- 
mobile and  his  nose  was  bumping  the  front 
spokes.  He  then  sat  up,  throwing  head  and 
shoulders  back  and  turning  half  over,  but 
continued  to  slide  until  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  rear  wheel,  which  passed  over  him. 
He  went  back  to  the  sidewalk  yelping  and 
in  an  entirely  different  frame  of  mind  than 
when  he  came  out.  What  he  needed  was 
'an  emergency  brake/'  Last  century  legis- 
lators, please  notice.       Chas.  E.  Dukyea. 

[It  occurred  to  us  when  reading  the  bill 
conEaiiiing  the  above  provision  that  the  hort- 
orablc  statesman  who  introduced  it  had 
heard  or  read  something  about  automobiles 
which  he  did  not  fully  understand.  Legis- 
lators whu  draw  up  automobile  bills  would 
do  well  to  consult  some  experienced  auto- 
mobilisi  if  they  wish  to  avoid  making  them- 
selves ridiculous. — Ed.] 


Opposes  the  **  Licensed  Manufac- 
turers* Association/* 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  enclose  two  clippings  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Cumpany  and  the  defend- 
ants in  the  "Selden"  patent  suit,  and  pos- 
sibly others  equally  interested,  propose  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  automobile 
industry  of  the  country.  The  principal 
implement  to  be  used  in  clubbing  any  dar- 
ing intruders  is  the  "Selden"  patent. 

Is  it  a  fact,  as  it  appears  10  an  outsider, 
that  the  patent  (Selden)  is  in  danger,  and 
withdrawal  before  decision  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma? 

In  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  de- 
fendants to  the  withdrawal  was  it  required 
that  iliese  400  patents,  reputed  to  be  worth 
untold  millions,  should  be  placed  in  a  com- 
mon pool,  to  be  rendered  impregnable  by 
the  millions  of  dollars  to  be  taken  from 
the  people  in  return  for  the  complicated, 
inefficient  and  uncertain  machines  at  prices 
ranging  from  §li  to  $4  per  pound? 

Given  a  driving  and  a  driven  member,  is 
it  invention  to  interpose  a  clutch  where- 
by the  driven  member  may  be  stopped 
while  the  driving  member  continues  in 
motion? 

Does  it  become  invention  if  an  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  furnishes  the 
power  and  a  driving  wheel  is  attached  to 
the  driven  member? 

\i  the  scope  of  the  "Selden"  patent  is  as 
indicated  above,  is  it  not  contrary  to  pub- 
lic good  for  the  Patent  Department  to  grant 
such  patents  as  the  Selden? 

If  the  Patent  Department  rs  required, 
under  the  law,  to  issue  such  patents,  should 
not  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent 
such  issuing? 


Is  not  the  present  method  of  procedure 
m  tile  United  States  courts  so  costly  and 
such  a  long  time  required  before  reaching 
a  decision  that  no  person  could  hope  tc 
prevail,  even  with  right  on  his  side,  against 
such  a  combmation  as  is  reported  to  bi 
iormed  unless  he  had  millions?  If  this  is 
so,  what  becomes  of  him  for  whose  profit 
and  encouragement  the  patent  law  was  en- 
acted? 

I  know  these  questions  are  direct,  and  it 
may  not  be  politic  to  answer  them.  They 
are,  in  view  of  the  combination  indicated 
by  the  clippings,  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  ihe  automobile  industry,  as  the 
result  of  such  combination  would  be  ex- 
actly as  intended  by  the  parties  interested 
viz..  to  deter  the  investment  of  capital  and 
to  throttle  the  anibiiiun  uf  inventors. 

Fairplay. 


The    Pennell  *^  Accident/' 

lidiior  Horseless  Ace; 

Will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers 
what  kind  of  a  steering  arrangement  was 
on  the  automobile  with  which  Arthur  R. 
Pennell  went  over  the  curb  and  into  a 
stone  quarry  at   Buffalo,  N.  Y.? 

DwiGUT    Graham. 

fPenneli's  machine  was  an  electric  stan- 
hope steered  by  a  tiller  directly  connected 
10  arms  on  ordinary  forked  steering 
knuckles.  We  did  not  mention  the  catas- 
trophe at  the  time,  because  the  question 
was  raised  whether  it  was  accident  or  de- 
sign. If  it  was  an  accident  the  state  of 
Pennell's  nerves,  owing  to  his  implication 
in  the  scan<lal,  was  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant factor — En.) 


*'  Driving  and  Steering  Fore  Car- 
riages." 

Basle,  Switzerland.  March  17. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace  : 

On  page  313  of  your  issue  of  March  4 
you  call  attention  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Driving  and  Steering  Fore  Carriages: 
Their  Past  and  Future."  Would  you  kind- 
ly give  the  address  of  the  publishers  of  the 
above  in  an  early  number,  as  I  am  sure 
this  opuscule  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers,  inchiding  the  imder- 
signcd.  C.  Brown. 

[The  pamphlet  is  published  by  A.  Jau'^- 
sens,   St.    Nicolas,   Belgium. — Ed.] 

A  military  motor  wagon  test  is  being 
carried  out  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  a  Turgan-Foy  steam  tractor.  On 
March  22  M.  Turgan  started  from  Paris 
with  one  of  these  tractors,  accompanied  by 
two  machinists.  The  body  of  the  tractor 
was  fitted  with  a  cover  and  with  three  beds 
for  the  three  occupants,  who  sleep  aboard. 
The  tractor  hauls  a  load  of  4  tons  and  is  to 
travel  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  but  it  is  to  be 
controlled  and  guided  by  telegrams  from 
Vienna.  Each  day  instructions  will  be 
wired  to  the  driver  to  make  for  such  and 
•^uch  a  city,  so  the  War  Office  will  see 
whether  it  could   be  relied  on   in    time   of 
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New  Jump  5park  Ijrnition  Systems 
for  riulti-Cylinder  Enji^ines. 

It  IS  often  difficult  to  get  as  imich  power 
from  a  cylinder  of  given  dimensions  in  a 
niulti-cylindor  enffine  as  is  obtained   from 


I'roni  difftrences  in  the  capacities  of  the 
combustion  chambers  from  leaking  pistons 
ur  valves,  from  variations  in  the  length  of 
I  he  induction  pipe  between  the  carburetor 
and  each  cyhnder,  or  from  varying  resist- 
ances to  the  escape  of  the  exhaust  gases 
from  the  cylinders,  and  these  are  the  causes 
which  are  avoidable  by  careful  manufac- 
ture. The  chief  source  of  trouble,  however, 
hai.  hitherto  resulted  from  the  electric  igni- 
tion   systems    employed,    and    the   difficulty 


rm  uotULts  UE 


CllENARU    AND     WaLKER     IgNITION     SySTEM. 


the  same  cylinder  in  a  single  cylinder  en- 
gine, and  the  cause  is  generally  ascribed  to 
inequality  in  the  adjustments  of  valves  and 
igniters  for  the  various  cylinders — in  other 
words,  to  want  of  synchronism.     Care  in 


which  is  experienced  in  tuning  two  or  more 
coils,    their    tremblers,    and    their    contact 
breakers,  so  as  to  bring  them   into  unison 
with  one  another. 
Three  diflfercnt  systems  designed  to  over- 


WlLSON    AND    PlLCHER    SYSTEM. 


design  and  accuracy  of  workmanship  can 
insure  sxTichronism  in  many  respects,  but 
there  are  certain  contingencies  which  me- 
chanical construction  alone  cannot  guard 
against.     A  want  uf  synchronism  may  arise 


come  this  risk  were  recently  described  in 
the  Autotnotor  Journal^  to  which  we  arc  in- 
debted for  the  following  details.  In  each 
of  these  systems  only  one  vibralmg  trem- 
bler  is   employed.     Each   of   these   systems 


4 

one  ^ 


are     1 


BiAKE  System  of  Ignition. 
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comprises  a  condenser  connected  across 
vibrator  terminals,  which  has  been  left  c 
m   the  drawings,   for   the  sake   of   makmg 
them  more  clear. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  Chcnard-Wall 
system,  one  coil,  one  condenser,  and  one 
trembler  serve  for  two  cylinders .  in  the 
bccoiid,  the  Wilson  and  Pilcher  system,  lour 
coils,  one  condenser  and  tme  trembler  arc 
used  for  four  cylinders :  and  in  the  third, 
tlie  Blake  system,  a  single  coil,  with  its 
trembler  and  condenser,  arc  sufficient  for 
four  cylinders.  In  order  to  realize  the  dif- 
ferences between  either  of  these  arrange- 
ments and  that  generally  found  in  use  upon 
the  majority  of  vehicles,  it  should  bo  bonie 
m  nimd  thai,  as  a  rule,  one  coil,  one  trem- 
bler, and  one  condenser  are  necessary  fo] 
each  cylinder. 

The  reason  why  a  multiplicit>'  of  tr 
biers  is  objectionable,  is  tliat  each  one  is  lia- 
ble to  have  its  own  particular  lag,  and  its 
own  particular  speed  of  vibration,  and  that 
since  the  moment  and  intensity  of  the  spark 
depends  upon  its  movement,  the  relative 
time  at  which  the  explosions  occur  may 
(liflFcr  materially. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  all  three  s 
lems  the  commutator  is -so  designed 
synchronism  is  insured  so  far  as  they 
concerned,  and  that  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
tlocs  not  aflfect  it.  In  many  ordinary  com- 
mutators, in  which  one  cam  operates  two 
ur  more  contact  springs  successively,  it  i? 
almost  impossible  for  the  contact  poinis 
against  which  the  springs  are  pressed  to  re- 
main in  correct  adjustment  relatively  to  one 
another,  apart  altogether  from  the  consid- 
eration that  the  contact  surfaces  of  some 
may  be  cleaner  than  those  bf  others.  In 
the  three  systems  which  we  illustrate  the 
commutators  arc  so  designed  that  carefnl 
machinrng  is  all  that  is  required  lo  enable 
absolute  accuracy  to  be  attained. 

In  the  Chcnard  and  Walker  scheme  a  511 
gle  induction  coil  of  ordinary  construction, 
fitted  with  its  own  trembler,  has  its  two 
secondary  terminals,  S'  and  S*.  connected 
10  the  insulated  portion^  of  the  two  plug>, 
.■\  and  B  respectively.  The  current  from 
tlu*  battery  is  led  through  a  "making  and 
breaking"  device.  C.  in  the  commutator 
which  is  operated  by  the  two  projections,  0 
and  b,  on  the  cam  D.  The  primary  circuit 
is  thus  completed  when  a  spark  is  required 
in  cither  cylinder,  and  since  the  curri 
flows  from  plug  to  plufi:  through  the  cylii 
Her  casting  both  sparks  occur  sim(illaneon«- 
ly.  although  only  one  at  a  time  is  really  re- 
quired. In  this  system,  synchronism  de 
pends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  thr 
cam  D  and  its  projections  a  and  h;  any  lag 
which  may  be  introduced  by  the  coil,  il 
trembler,  or  the  contact  maker  D 
common  to  both  cylinders. 

In  the  Wilson  and  Pilcher  arrangement  the 
priirjary  windings  of  the  four  coils  are  al- 
ternately connected  with  the  battery  through 
an  independently  operated  trembler,  which 
is  worked  by  a  small  ripctro-magnet.  :kn^  i* 
piAvided  with  a  condenser.  The  commu- 
t.ifor  i.s  represented  diagmmmaticAlly  in  I 
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Mrawmg,  where  A  is  its  half  speed  shaft,  B 
ihe  revolving  contact  spring,  and  a,  b,  c  and 
d  arc  the  four  stationary  contact  blocks 
aicainst  which  B  presses.  Separate  wires 
lead  from  each  of  these  contact  blocks  to 
one  end  P*  of  the  primaries  of  the  respec- 
tive coils,  and  the  wire  from  the  other  ter- 
minal of  the  battery  branches  to  the  other 
ends  P*  of  the  primary  coils.  The  high 
tension  connections  from  the  coils  to  the 
plugs  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  S' 
being  the  insulated  terminals,  and  S  the 
groundid  wires.  In  this  system,  synchron- 
ism depends  entirely  upon  the  similarity  of 
the  four  coils  and  upon  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  commutator. 

In  the  Blake  system,  which  is  less  of  a 
new  departure  from  previous  practices,  an 
ordinary  coil,  with  its  trembler  and  con- 
denser is  used,  and  the  commutator  auto- 
matically connects  the  battery  with  its  pri- 
mary terminals,  P  and  P',  each  time  that 
the   spark  is  required  in  any  of  the  cylin- 

^dcrs.  The  commutator  spindle  A  also 
ivcs  a  high  tension  switch  connection, 
ifhicb  alternately  puts  the  insulated  second- 
ary terminal  S*  in  electrical  communication 

^with    the   four   ignition   plugs,   through   the 

Dotact   blocks  a,   b,   c   and   d   before   the 

imary  circuit  is   completed,  and  does  not 

aterrupt  them  till  afttT  the  primary  con- 

ections  are  broken.    Tlie  secondary  wire 

y  is  grounded  as  usual. 


The  "Auto**  Fuel  Consumption 
Contest. 

The  fuel  consumption  contest  which  wc 
reported  in  our  last  issue  was  followed  on 
.March  l6  by  a  final  contest  between  those 
standing  highest  in  different  classes.  The 
number  of  vehicles  in  each  class  selected 
by  the  commission  for  this  final  contest 
depended  on  the  number  of  contestants  in 
that  class  ifi  the  original  contest  and  upon 
Ihe  fuel  consumption  per  ton  kilometriquc. 
Tlic  following  vehicles  were  selected  for 
contesting  in  this  final  trial : 

Class  I — No.  41,  two  passenger  De  Dion; 
No.  42,  two  passenger  De  Dion, 

Gass  II — No.  33,  four  passenger  Peu- 
gfot ;  No.  32,  four  passenger  Peugeot  (al- 
cohol). 

Dass  III — No.  16,  four  passenger  Chcn- 
ard-Walker;  No.  17.  four  passenger  Chen- 
ird-Walker ;  No.  24,  four  passenger  Bar- 
don. 

Class  IV — No.  25,  two  passenger  Bar- 
don;  No.  19,  two  passenger  Mors. 

Class  I  of  Industrial  Vehicles— No.  26, 
Bard'tn;   No.  35,  Peugeot. 

Class  11  of  Industrial  Vehicles— No.  i, 
Gillci-Forest, 

The  "pool  of  winners"  was  held  on  Mon- 
day. March  16,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: In  each  class  all  of  the  vehicles  were 
supplied  with  equal  quantities  of  fuel  and 
(he  contestant  which  went  farthest  w'*.h 
ihis    fuel    was    declared    the    winner.     The 

rilf5  of  the  first  or  eliminating  content 
used  to  good  advantage  in  settling 
,  of  the  final  contest.     In  Class  ., 


for  example,  the  two  vehicles  above  men- 
tioned consumed  in  running  the  100  kilo- 
metres, 4.40  and  4.44  litres  respectively. 
These  vehicles  were  each  supplied  on  the 
morning  of  the  final  contest  with  a  quan- 
tity of  fuel  slightly  greater  than  that 
consumed  by  the  least  economical  of  the 
two  in  the  original  contest.  The  vehicles 
were  required  to  again  nm  over  the  same 
route  and  to  run  themselves  out  on  a  cir- 
cular course  near  the  Chalets  du  Cycle. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  make  the  con- 
test more  interesting  to  the  public,  as  to- 
ward the  finish  all  the  vehicles  would  be 
close  together  and  drop  out  one  after  an- 
other as  their  fuel  gave  out. 

Twelve  cars  started  in  this  contest  and 
nine  ran  until  their  fuel  supply  was  ex- 
hausted, three  breaking  down  before  con- 
suming all  of  their  fuel.  An  even  better 
record  was  made  than  in  the  previous  trial, 
and  in  the  general  classing  the  vehicle 
which  had  first  place  in  the  original  trial 
now  occupies  seventh  place  and  the  vehicle 
which  now  holds  first  place  was  sixth  in 
the  original  trial.  The  greatest  distance 
was  run  by  a  6  horse  power  De  Dion  (146 
kilometres),  and  the  next  greatest  distance 
also  by  a  De  Dion  6  horse  power  (12:2  kilo- 
metres). The  highest  place  in  the  general 
classing  was  secured  by  a  12  horse  power 
Chenard- Walker  car  (No.  17),  which  ran 
121.34  kilometres  on  7  litres  of  gasoline 
(75.41  miles  on  1.85  gallons),  which,  as  the 
vehicle  weighed  2,640  pounds,  corresponds 
to  53.83  lon-milcs  per  gallon. 

Second  place  in  the  general  classing  was 
also  taken  by  a  Chenard-Walker.  and  the 
rest  followed  in  the  following  order:  6 
horse  power  Peugeot.  6  horse  power  De 
Dion,  6  horse  power  Peugeot,  6  horse  power 
Dc  Dion,  12  horse  power  Peugeot  truck.  8 
horse  power  Mors,  5  horse  power  Bardon. 


On    March   25   the    House  of   Lords   of 

the  British  Parliament  passed  Ihe  bill  sanc- 
tionine  the  holding  of  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  race  in  Ireland  and  the  question  of  the 
race  is  thus  settled. 


The  municipality  of  Antwerp  is  organ- 
izing a  system  for  doing  the  whole  of  the 
street  scavenging,  refuse  removal,  and  the 
general  sanitary  service  by  means  of  auto- 
mobiles exclusively. 


According  to  the  census  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  there  are  at  present  8,207  auto- 
mobiles owned  in  France.  1,673  of  which 
are  owned  in  Paris.  One  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  quite  a  few  vehicles  were 
overlooked  by  the  tax  officials. 


McNeil  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  India,  have 
arranged  with  the  port  commissioners  of 
that  city  for  a  gasoline  storage  depot  at 
Moyapur,  below  Budge  Bridge  on  the  river, 
and  expected  to  be  in  position  to  supply 
gasoline  in  any  quantity  by  April  i. 


dilapidated  object  with  no  c>'linder  head, 
the  chains  gone,  the  pneumatic  tires  down, 
the  front  of  the  bonnet  absent,  and  alto- 
gether a  woeful  picture  of  foiled  ambition.'* 


Colors  for  the  teams  in  the  international 
cup  race  have  been  adopted.  The  colors, 
proposed  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  France,  arc:  Great 
Britain,  emerald  green;  France,  royal  blue; 
America,  red;  Germany,  white. 


During  the  month  of  February  300  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  cycles  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  valued  at  $412,710.  The 
value  of  parts  imported  is  given  as  $60,965, 
making  a  total  of  $473,675.  During  the 
same  month  last  year  the  total  imports  were 
$263,410.  The  total  exports  of  automo- 
biles from  British  ports  in  February 
amounted  to  $131,145. 

^ 

Danish  political  parties  are  involved  in 
conflict  over  the  action  of  the  Folksthing  in 
passing  a  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles after  sunset  and  Bxing  the  speed 
limit,  except  on  roads  exclusively  used  by 
motors,  at  7  miles  an  hour.  Temporarily 
the  farmers  who  are  the  authors  of  the 
anti-motor  policy  are  triumphant,  but  the 
democrats  are  organizing  a  movement  for 
repeal. 


The  race  committee  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B. 
and  I.  have  changed  the  proposed  date  of 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race  from  July  gto 
July  2.  In  addition  to  the  chief  event  there 
will  be  hill  climbing  trials,  a  kilometre 
speed  contest  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  a  tour 
and  races  for  motor  boats  in  Queenstown 
harbor.  A  new  item  in  the  program  is  an 
automobile  gymkhana  on  the  race  course  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  Club. 


The  London  Electrical  Reineiu  announces 
the  early  appearance  on  the  market  of  a 
new  Plaute  type  of  storage  battery  for  au- 
tomobiles, for  which  the  following  claims  are 
made:  Only  five  plates  are  required  for  ca- 
pacities up  to  250  ampere  hours — three  nega- 
tives and  two  positives.  A  cell  of  this  type, 
rated  at  120  ampere  hours  and  weighing  22 
pounds,  has  been  charged  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  discharged  in  three  hours,  with 
a  remarkably  high  quantity  efficiency. 
Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the  full  charge  can 
be  put  in  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Found  Legislative  Number  Valu- 
able. 

Bradley  &  Twombly,  junior  counsel  for 
Mr.  Royden,  who  presented  the  Higginson 
substitute  bill  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, say  they  found  the  Legal  and  Legis- 
lative Number  of  The  Horseless  Age  quite 
valuable  to  them  as  lawyers,  as  it  gives  the 
law  bearing  upon  automobiles  in  different 
States  and  ^-ountries.  They  sent  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  a  copy  of  it 


I 


The  Passe  Partout,  which  failed  to  en- 
circle  the   world,   is   back    in   London — "a 


Doctors'  Number,  January  7. 
cents. 


Price,   10 


I 
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A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 

The  runs  and  tours  committee  have 
arranged  for  a  run  to  Lakewood.  N.  J.,  on 
April  4.  It  will  be  unpaccd,  the  partici- 
panis  dining  at  the  Lakewood  Hotel  and 
returning  as  ihey  [>lease  on  April  5  or  6. 

Arrangements  arc  being  made  for  a  pa- 
rade in  the  near  future.  The  date  has  not 
yet  been  fixed,  but  it  may  possibly  take 
place  on  the  Jsiune  day  as  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  or  in  contrast  with  the  annual 
coaching  parade. 

Secretary  Butler  has  mailed  to  members 
a  digest  of  the  new  New  Jersey  automobile 
law.  togctlier  with  the  complete  law  with 
annotations,  separate  blank  declarations 
and  statements  to  be  made  by  automobilists 
who  may  apply  for  registration  under  the 
law.  and  also  a  letter  upon  tfie  subject  from 
Winthrop  E.  Scarritt,  president  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  New  Jersey.  The  secre- 
tary particularly  points  out  that  applicants 
should  acknowledge  Iheir  declarations  be- 
fore a  New  Jersey  notary  public  or  com- 
missioner of  deeds  for  New  Jersey,  and 
that  if  the  acknowledgment  is  made  before 
any  other  notary  it  is  necessary  that  the 
certificate  of  the  comity  clerk  as  to  the 
notaryship  must  be  attached. 

President  Scarrilt's  letter  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  assistance  rendered  by  au- 
tomobilists to  the  committee  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  law,  declares  that  "the  pres- 
ent act  is  the  best  and  fairest  automobile 
law  in  the  United  States,"  and  that  both 
aulomobilisls  and  the  law  are  on  trial,  the 
abuse  of  which  would  tend  not  only  to 
bring  about  its  repeal,  but  to  create  a  legis- 
lative and  public  prejudice  against  smiilar 
legislation  in  other  States  and  be  produc- 
tive of  worse,  not  better,  legislation 
throuRhout  the  country.    He  adds: 

"The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  Lnd  the 
various  committees  of  the  Legislature  with 
whom  your  representatives  had  to  deal, 
accepted  the  statement  of  your  conunittee 
that  automobilists  as  a  class  (admitting 
that  exceptions  heretofore  existed)  would 
keep  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  any 
reasonable  law  and  would  assist  in  uphold- 
ing that  law. 

"Your  representatives,  therefore,  feel  that 
thej'  are  in  the  right  in  calling  upon  auto- 
mobilists to  observe  Ihiri  pledge  made  in 
their  behalf. 

"The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  automobihsts 
arc  gentlemen,  and  are  observant  not  only 
of  the  statute  law  but  of  the  moral  law  of 
courtesy. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  roc  to  ask  you  to 
live  up  to  the  standard;  I  ask  you  to  stamp 
out  the  exception. 

"Automobilists  as  a  class  are  injured, 
their  standing  in  the  community  affected, 
by  the  careless  use  of  the  machine  and  the 
reckless  driving  of  the  car  in  the  exception- 
al case;  therefore  automobilists  should  not 
only  be  careful  themselves  to  observe  more 
than  the  usual  courtesy  on  the  road,  but 
should  individually  and  collectively  set 
their  faces  in  opposition  to  the  individual 
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who   disregards   the    rights   of   others   and 
the  courtesies  of  the  road. 

"Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  point  that  the  way  to  obtain  and  keep 
good  legislation  is  to  be  more  than  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  others  on  the  high- 
way. The  existing  prejudices  against  au- 
tomobilists can  only  be  done  away  with  by 
the  greatest  forbearance,  forethought  and 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  automobilist  to 
the  pubUc  traveling  otherwise." 

The  rules  governing  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle contest  on  May  20  and  21  have  betm 
changed  and  perfected  and  another  edition 
with  the  changes  made  will  be  reprinted 
and  distrubutod  this  week.  Among  them 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  Ve- 
hicles of  the  second  class  must  carry  a  dead 
load  of  1.500  instead  of  2,000  pounds;  those 
of  the  third  class  must  make  fitly  instead  of 
twenty  specified  stops  on  the  second  day's 
run ;  the  former  fourth  class  becomes 
Class  5,  and  another  class  which  has  been 
substituted  must  carry  a  dead  load  of  6,000 
jiounds  and  make  twenty-five  stops  on  the 
second  day's  nm.  It  is  also  provided  that 
the  dead  weight  carried  must  be  50  instead 
of  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  car. 
and  that  any  vehicle  may  carry  300  pounds 
more  or  300  pounds  less  than  the  specified 
weight  on  any  one  of  the  five  classes,  pro- 
vided the  total  dead  weight  is  50  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle. 


Club  Notes. 


The  American  Automobile  Cliib,  Mil- 
waukee, are  arranging  to  hold  a  show  some 
time  in  May, 

Red  and  gold  have  been  adopted  as  the 
colors  of  the  Berkshire  Automobile  Club. 
Piltsfield.  Mass. 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Automobile 
Clnh  arc  talking  of  playing  at  "Hare  and 
Ilotmds"  with  automobiles  on  May  30. 

\  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  .Automobile  Club  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  building  a  club- 
house. 

An  automobile  club  will  be  organized  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  fifteen  automobilists  of 
the  city  having  expressed  their  willingness 
to  join. 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Automobile 
Club  arc  planning  an  automobile  parade  for 
April  4.  .Fully  seventy-five  machines  arc 
expected  to  be  in  line. 

An  automobile  club  has  been  organized 
at  Lawrence,  Mass..  witli  a  membership  of 
about  twenty-five  to  start  with,  and  a  pros- 
pective membership  of  forty  or  fifty. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Au- 
tomobile Club,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Secretary' 
F.  H.  Elliott  proposed  that  the  club  hold  a 
"brake"  contest,  in  which  the  distance  nec- 
essary for  an  automobile  to  come  to  a  full 
stop,  and  a  horse  also,  shall  be  measured  for 
(he  sake  of  comparison. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  .Automobile  Club,  on  March  12, 
Charles   Hutchins.  of  Rockland.and  Genrge 


H.  Snow,  of  Brockton,  were  elected  mem* 
hers,  and  Warren  W.  Carr  was  proposed 
fur  membership.  The  first  club  run  will 
probably  be  held  on  April  19. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  .\utomobiIe  Club 
has  been  incorporated.  The  following  arc 
the  officers:  Ira  S.  Barnctt,  president;  Bis- 
coc  Hindman,  first  vice  president;  Dr. 
James  B.  Bullitt,  second  vice  president;  G. 
W.  Hubley,  secretary,  and  Archie  M.  Rob- 
inson, treasurer.  The  membership  is  twen- 
ty-eight. The  executive  committee  ha*  ap- 
pointed an  invitation  commtttee,  compcised 
of  Prince  Wells.  J.  Kemp  Goodloe  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Nctlelroth,  and  a  committee  on  rules 
and  regulations,  composed  of  S.  T.  Ballard, 
L.  H.  Wymond  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Koehler, 
who  will  endeavor  to  create  an  interest  in 
automobiling  locally  and  to  promulgate 
rules  to  govern  the  club. 


New  Incorporations. 


4 


Ayres  Gasoline  and  Automobile  Works, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  capital  stock,  $20,000. 

Cadillac  Automobile  Company,  Chicago : 
capital  stock  increased  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000. 

Tivin  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Scranton. 
Pa.;  to  manufacture  vehicles  of  all  kinds;^ 
capital,  $100,000.  ^M 

Holland  .Auto  Company.  New  York: 
capital.  $500;  directors,  Isidor  Pcrels, 
.\hraham  Sluizer  and  Maurice  de  Vries. 

Wick  Company.  Chicago;  capital.  $25.- 
000;  to  manufacture  automobiles;  incorpo- 
rators. Victor  EUing.  John  P.  Floan  and 
Leo  J.  Doyle. 

Colorado  Springs  Automobile  Company, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.;  capital  slock.  $30,- 
000;  incorporators.  E.  E.  Wade.  E.  S.  Rob- 
in-^on  and  B.  E.  Wade. 

The    Rohmen    Automobile    Car    Fender 
Company,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,      i 
to    mannfacture   patent    fenders   and   other  ^ 
devices;  capital   stock.  $100,000;   incorpora- V 
tors.  Dr.  W.  B.  Rohmen.  Charles  Marshall 
and  Louis  Spotomo. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

The  Marr  Autocar.— The  Marr  Autocar 
Company,  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

King's  Jump  Spark  Intensifiers.— Qia«- 
B.  King,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mcrkel  Motor  Cycles,— The  Mcrkel  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Novel  Tire  Trouble. 

A  lion  escaped  frmn  n  show  at  PittsfielA 
Mass.,  this  week,  but  report  has  it  thai  al- 
though blank  cartridges  were  fired  at  him 
his  keeper  could  not  cage  him  imtil  the  lion 
bit  a  piece  out  of  the  Inflated  tire  of  an 
automobile  at  the  garage  of  the  Central 
Automobile  Statiftn.  The  explosion  that 
followed  is  said  to  have  so  frightened  the 
animal  ihat  he  sneaked  into  his  cage  with- 
out causing  further  trouble. 
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Vutomobile  Club  of  Pittsburg  has 
inted  a  charter. 

Blain  will  open  an  automobile 
m    on    Michigan    boulevard.    Chi- 

tolland  Automobile  Company,  Jer- 
,  N.  J.,  have  decided  to  go  out  of 

McMurtry  has  been  appointed  gen- 
•nagcr    of    the    Berg    Automobile 

on  the  construction  of  an  automo- 
ion  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y..  has  been 

{ements  are  going  iorwzrd  to  again 
;  Stevens  Indurated  Fabric  tire  on 
cct, 

tn  E.  Metzger  has  been  appointed 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
it,  Mich. 

I  &  Schuiz,  New  York,  will  be  the 
n  agents  for  the  Locomobile  Corn- 
America. 

Koller  will  remove  his  automobile 
rora  33  Wood  street  to  26  South 
cet.  Reading.  Pa. 

will  be  begun  shortly  on  a  plant 
manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline 
ilcs  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
ty  owners  have  protested  against 
ion  of  an  automobile  station  for 
Riggs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E,  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the 
F  Automobile  Company,  Akron, 
■d  of  appendicitis  on  March  20. 

Crumrinc,  South  Broadway, 
le,  Ohio,  is  reported  to  be  man- 
g  tonneau  seats  for  automobiles. 
lenncdy,  of  the  Kennedy-Warren 
f,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  trying  to  form 
ompany  to  manufacture  his  inven- 

•sets  of  the  Forskell  Motor  Com- 
idcrson,  Ind.,  will  be  offered  for 
(he    receiver,    Howard    Gates,    on 

Bayliss  and  John  Eagal  have 
partnership  and  will  open  an  au- 
depot    on    Main    street,   Daven- 

lition,  50x150  feet,  will  be  made  to 

ry  of  the  Motor  Cycle  Manufactur- 

pany,  Brockton,  Mass.     It  will  be 

as  nearly  as  possible. 

Ihode    Island    Automobile    Club, 

ce,   is   looking   for   new   quarters, 

can  have  storage  facilities  for  the 

idation  of  its  members. 

:nce  Automobile  Company  opened 

50x150  feet,  at  315  to  319  Third 
[3th.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  March 

president  is  H.  E.  Pence.  They 
:le  the  Cadillac,  Autocar,  Stcvens- 
anklin.    Toledo.    Baker,    U     S. 


Long  Distance.  Rainier  trucks,  and  several 
French  machines. 

The  construction  of  an  automobile  speed- 
way m  Savannah  has  been  suggested  upon 
the  ground  that  it  would  bring  a  large 
number  of  visitors  to  the  city  in  winter. 

A  prominent  builder  of  heavy  motor 
trucks  states  that  most  inquiries  for  large 
self  propelled  wagons  come  irom  Mexico, 
South  America,  South  Africa  and  the  West. 

J.  B.  London,  of  Crestview,  Tenn.,  is  re- 
puted to  have  m vented  a  tire  which  he 
claims  possesses  many  improvements  over 
the  pneumatic  tire  now  used  on  automobiles. 

The  Graham-Fox  Motor  Company,  build- 
ers of  compound  gasoline  engines,  formerly 
located  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  have  opened 
up  offices  at  542  West  Broadway,  New 
York. 

It  is  rumored  that  John  Wanamaker  will 
erect  a  new  building  in  the  neighborhood 
of  East  Fifty-seventh  street,  New  York,  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  his  automobile  de- 
partment. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  building  on 
Temple  street.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  an 
automobile  station  for  the  Barnett  heirs. 
It  will  be  60x100  feet,  of  brick,  and  one 
story  high. 

The  Interstate  Transit  Company,  East 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  two  autos  made  by  the 
Conrad  Motor  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
of  sixteen  passenger  capacity,  which  will  be 
put  in  service  about  April  i. 

The  Massachusetts  Autoinubile  Club,  of 
Boston,  has  under  consideration  the  hold- 
ing of  a  hill  climbing  contest  on  Common- 
wealth avenue  on  April  20  and  a  race  meet 
at  the  Readvillc  track  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June. 

Barney  Oldfield  announces  that  he  has 
signed  to  drive  for  the  Peerless  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Cleveland.  He  will  ac- 
company L.  P.  Mooers  on  an  extensive 
European  tour,  which  will  include  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  cup  race. 

A  recent  dispatch  says  that  Shirley  Chris- 
ty, general  manager  in  the  Southwest  for 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Ben  Shuster,  who  have  been  touring  in 
Mexico  in  an  automobile,  have  been  thrown 
in  jail  at  Cananea,  Sonora,  because  their 
automobile  caused  a  panic. 

We  are  informed  that  a  100  mile  race  into 
the  country  and  back  for  a  purse  of  $1,000 
was  arranged  between  the  Indianapolis 
agents  of  the  Oldsmobile  and  Cadillac  re- 
spectively, and  that  the  Oldsmobile  won  the 
contest,  as  the  Cadillac  broke  a  connecting 
rod  48  miles  from  the  finish. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plant  of  the  Inter- 
national Motor  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
will  pass  to  the  control  of  new  manage- 
ment, and  that  Col.  Albert  Pope,  of  Boston, 
is  to  assume  charge.  Enlargements  of  fac- 
tory capacity  and  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  trade  are  contemplated. 

The  New  York  Fire  Department  on 
March  18  tested  an  auto  fire  engine,  and  it 
is  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
wagon  weighs  7,500  pounds  and  can  go  at 


the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour.  It  carries 
1,000  feet  of  hose  and  70  gallons  of  chem- 
icals. 

The  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  freeholders 
have  decided  to  rebuild  the  Belleville  turn- 
pike, in  response  to  the  request  of  automo- 
bihsts.  It  constitutes  a  short  cut  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  Kearny,  a  suburb  of  Newark. 
The  amount  to  be  expended  is  $55,000,  of 
which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  pay 
one-third. 

As  soon  as  Postmaster  Hibbard,  of  Bos- 
ton, secures  what  he  considers  a  satisfac- 
tory auto  for  use  in  collecting  mail  matter 
he  will  recommend  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment that  they  be  adopted.  He  is  now 
experimenting  with  several  machines  and 
finds  so  far  that  steam  is  the  most  rellablt^ 
and  satisfactory.  This  machine  is  capable 
of  saving  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  over 
the  horse,  as  was  demonstrated  by  trial  on 
March  25. 

The  Metropolitan  Motor  Car  Company, 
of  Fifty-seventh  street,  New  York,  are 
building  a  number  of  delivery  cars  along  a 
rather  new  line  of  construction.  The  plan 
is  to  hang  the  motor  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  so  that  the  style  of  motor  can  be 
changed  at  any  time.  Should  a  wagon 
equipped  with  an  electric  motor  be  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  purchaser,  cither  a  gasoline  or  a 
steam  engine,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  substi- 
tuted at  any  time  and  without  affecting  the 
performance  of  the  car.  Unlike  the  usual 
method,  the  motors  in  these  cars  are  put  in 
from  the  rear.  All  working  parts  are  sus- 
pended in  the  body  of  the  wagon  so  as  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  both  rear  and  front 
springs.  Four  such  wagons  have  been 
turned  out  to  date. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  opened 
on  March  28  a  permanent  bat  as  yet  in- 
complete exhibition  of  automobiles,  acces- 
sories, etc.  It  occupies  a  space  of  80,000 
square  feet,  which  is  said  to  be  larger  than 
that  occupied  by  any  other  similar  exhibi- 
tion in  the  world.  H.  L.  Jesperscn  is  the 
manager.  The  manufacturers  represented 
at  this  writing  are:  United  States  Long 
Distance  Automobile  Company,  Mobile 
Company  of  America.  American  Darracq 
Auto  Company,  E.  R,  Thomas  Motor  Com- 
pany. Desberon  Motor  Car  Company,  the 
Cadillac  Company,  Oldsmobile  Company. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Franklin 
Manufacturing  Company,  .\jax  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company  and  Renault  Company.  The 
exhibits  which  remain  to  be  installed  arc: 
I-oomis  Auto  Company,  Chelsea  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Shelby  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Sandusky  Auto  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jack>on  Automobile  Company,  Flint 
Automobile  Company,  Northern  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Friedman  Auto  Company 
and  tlic  De  Dion-Bouton  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Palmer-Darnall 
Company,  Bloomington,  111.,  has  been  in- 
creased from  $25,000  to  $50,000  and  three 
additional  directors,  H.  M.  Palmer,  J.  A. 
Cooper  and  W.  C.  Dnmall,  have  been  elect- 
ed.  The  following  officers  were  also  elect- 
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ed:  President,  H.  M.  Palmer;  vice  presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Cooper.;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
VV.  C.  Darnail ;  general  manager,  C  C. 
Daruall.  J  A.  Cooper,  G.  L.  Merritt.  W. 
C.  Damall  and  M.  M.  Spcncc  have  become 
stockholders. 

Up  to  March  i  nearly  x,ooo  automobiles 
had  been  registered  at  Philadelphia. 

F.  Carl  has  opened  an  automobile  line  be- 
tween Galveston  and  Harrisburg,  Tex. 

It  is  said  that  A.  C.  Ncubaucr,  of  Paris, 
contemplates  estabhshing  a  branch  of  the 
Palais  dc  rAutomobile  in  New  York. 

The  United  Slates  exports  of  automobiles 
.ind  parts  during  February  were  valued  at 
$6.1^24.  compared  to  $34>500  during  Febru- 
ary, 1902. 

The  Decker  Automobile  Manufacturing 
Company  have  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  locate  at  Binghamton, 
M.  Y.,  Binghamton  capitalists  to  form  a 
stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and 
the  company  to  supply  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  their  own  site. 

It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  new 
factory  of  the  Black  Diamond  Automobile 
Company  will  be  located  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  it  is  said  that  stock  for  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000  to  purchase  a  site  in  Torrcy  Park  and 
to  construct  the  buildings  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  business  men  of  Geneva. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
P.  A.  B.  Widener,  William  L.  Elkins. 
Thomas  Dolan,  George  D.  Widener,  Ru- 
dolph Ellis,  Grant  B.  Schley.  George  Phil- 
Icr,  Thomas  J.  Regan  and  Herbert  Lloyd 
were  re-elected  directors,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  Chloride  Electrical  Storage  Battery 
Company,  Limited,  of  England,  was  rati- 
fied. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
C.  J.  Moore  Manufacturing  Company. 
Wcstficld.  Mass.,  on  March  18,  it  was  de- 
cided to  discontinue  manufacturing  automo- 
biles and  automobile  parts.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  sell  the  property  and  close 
up  its  affairs.  Mr.  Moore  will  remove  to 
Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  superintendent  of  an  automobile 
factory. 

Carl  H.  Page  writes  from  Calcutta,  India, 


where  he  went  as  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  Export  and  Import  Company, 
that  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  automobiles 
in  that  country,  although  there  are  at  pres- 
ent probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  in 
the  whole  country'.  In  Bombay  there  are 
two  Locomobiles,  two  Renaults  and  a  Peu- 
geot. Some  difHculty  whs  met  in  obtaining 
gasoline,  as  they  consider  it  very  dan- 
gerous there  and  the  railroads  refuse  to 
carry  it. 

The  C,  G.  &  V.  Qearless  Car, 

As  announced  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Paris  Exposition,  the  firm  of  Charron, 
Girardot  &  Voigt,  have  built  an  eight 
cylinder  engine  with  which  they  have  now 
equipped  a  vehicle  which  is  devoid  of  all 
change  gears.  The  cylinders  arc  of  100 
millimetres  bore  and  130  millimetres 
stroke  (4x5.2  inches),  and  the  motor, 
though  rated  at  40  horse  power,  is  claimed 
to  develop  52  horse  power  at  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  engine  transmits 
its  power  by  bevel  gears  to  a  transverse 
countershaft,  and  thence  by  separate 
chains  to  the  rear  axle.  The  cylinders  of 
the  engine  arc  turned  out  of  steel  and 
jacketed  with  sheet  copper,  thus  making 
them  remarkably  light.  All  of  the  cylin- 
ders arc  bolted  down  to  a  single  crank 
chamber  cast  of  aluminum,  supported  by 
the  main  frame  on  six  brackets.  There  is 
a  single  crank  pin  for  two  adjacent  cylin- 
ders, and  the  two  crank  pins  for  each  set 
of  four  cylinders  are  set  opposite  each 
other,  but  the  crank  arms  of  the  two  sets 
are  set  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
so  that  there  is  an  explosion  at  each  fourth 
of  a  revolution. 

A  trial  of  this  vehicle  was  made  on  the 
race  track  at  Longchamps,  near  Paris, 
about  fourteen  days  ago,  at  which  the 
photo  here  reproduced  was  taken.  There 
was  a  very  large  crowd  present,  and  the 
trial  is  said  to  have  concluded  very  satis- 
factorily. The  vehicle  is  controlled  by 
three  pedals — a  clutch  pedal,  a  brake  pedal 
and  a  throttle  lever.  The  spark  is  ad- 
vanced by  means  of  a  small  handle  under 
the  steering  hand  wheel.    It  is  claimed  that 


the  engine  will  run  at  as  low  a  speed  2S 
125  revolutions  per  minute.  The  clutch  is 
of  the  expanding  variety — not  the  osu>l 
conical  type — and  is  said  to  be  exceeding- 
ly smooth  acting,  but  the  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  low  gear  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  starling  if  the  vehicle  is  to  be 
used  on  the  road.  The  car  will  therefore 
be  fitted  with  a  two  speed  planetary  gear 
in  future.  As  the  law  in  France  requires 
vehicles  of  this  weight  to  be  fitted  with 
reverse  gear  we  do  not  sec  how  Mes-scs 
Charron  are  going  to  gel  along  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  two  speed  and  reverse 
sun  and  planet  gear,  which  is  no  more 
gcarless  than  any  of  the  present  American 
runabout/ 
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Kansas  City  Ordinance. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  police  committee 
of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Aldermen  on 
March  19  the  committee  decided  10  make 
a  favorable  report  on  the  ordinance  without 
change,  but  offered  to  introduce  later  an 
amendment  to  cover  the  requirement  of 
placing  4  inch  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
lamps.  The  following  are  understtxid  to 
be  the  chief  provisions  of  the  ordinance: 

Speed  Districts.— Missouri  River  on  the 
north,  Locust  on  the  east.  Fifteenth  on  th' 
south.  Broadway  on  the  west,  not  exceed- 
ing 6  miles  per  hour. 

Missouri  River  on  the  north,  Troost  ave 
nue  on  the  east,  Twentieth  on  the  south. 
State  line  on  the  west,  not  exceeding  to 
miles  an  hour. 

Elsewhere  within  the  city  limits  and  out- 
side of  the  district  hereinbefore  defined  the 
rate  of  speed  shall  not  exceed  15  miles  per 
hour. 

Lights. — Side  lamps  permanently  fixed 
to  vehicles  and  to  be  lighted  at  night. 

License  and  Number. — Owner  must  se- 
cure a  license  from  the  city  license  in- 
spector and  have  the  register  number  on 
the  license  painted  in  red  and  legible  figures 
at  least  4  inches  long  upon  the  front  anc 
side  of  the  side  lamps  on  his  vehicle. 

Board  of  Examiners. — This  board  to  b« 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  strc^ti, 
as  chairman,  and  two  expert  automobile 
operators  to  be  named  by  the  mayor.  They 
shall  examine  all  operators  as  to  capacity, 
skill,  experience  and  habits  of  sobriety  be^^ 
fore  recommending  a  license.  The  liccDJ* 
fee  is  $3  for  the  first  year  and  $t  for  each 
subsequent  year  of  renewal. 

Precautionary  Measures. — When  horse* 
appear  frightened,  operator  shall  reduce  ihf 
speed  of  his  automobile,  and  on  signal  froiP 
driver  of  frightened  horse  bring  his  ma- 
chine to  a  standstill.  The  operator  roas< 
give  notice  of  his  approach  by  ringing  i 
bell,  and  in  the  event  of  an  accident  shall 
give  his  name  and  license  number.    Failure 
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to  comply  with  the  provisions  ol  this  sec- 
tion shall  cause  the  violator  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  Hncd  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $5 
and  not  exceeding  $500. 


The  Comniittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safely  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  has 
favorably  reported  an  automobile  bill.  It 
provides  that  no  motor  vehicle  shall  be  run 
on  any  highway  outside  the  limits  of  a  city 
at  a  rate  of  speed  to  exceed  15  miles>  nor 
vvithtn  the  limits  of  any  city  to  exceed  12 
miles  an  hour.  Upon  approaching  a  cross- 
ing the  speed  shall  be  reduced  until  the 
crossing  shall  have  been  passed,  and  also 
upon  nicciing  orpassing  any  vehicle  drawn 
by  a  horse,  and  if  the  horse  appears  to  he 
frightened  the  vehicle  shall  come  to  a  stop. 
No  city,  town  or  borough  shall  have  power 
to  make  any  ordinance  respecting  speed  and 
any  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  shall  have 
no  force.  The  mayor,  selectmen  and  war- 
dens may  grant  permits  to  any  person  to 
run  motor  vehicles  during  a  specified  t^me 
upon  specified  portions  of  the  public  high- 
ways at  any  rate  of  speed,  and  annex  such 
other  reasonable  conditions  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  Violators  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $200,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  both.  The  committee 
has  also  favorably  reported  a  bill  requiring 
owners  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  Secre- 
tar>'of  State  for  displaying  iipon  the  back  of 
their  automobiles  the  initial  of  the  State 
and  the  number  of  the  certificate  in  figures 
not  less  than  3  inches  higli.  The  license  fee 
is  $1  and  the  fine  for  violation  $25. 

The  following  rules  governing  the  use  of 
automobiles  in  the  parks  and  parkways  of 
Louisville,    Ky..    have   been    issued    by   the 
board  of  park  commissioners:  The  operator 
of   any   automobile  must   exhibit   a   permit 
upon  demand  of  any  park  guard  or  official : 
the  number  corresponding  with  the  number 
rif  this  permit  must  always  appear  upon  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle  while  on  any- parkway 
or  in  any  park.     The  speed  of  autcj^mobiles 
is    limited    to   8   miles    an    hour.   Init    upon 
Cur\-C5  the  speed  shall  not  exceed   s  rniles 
an  hour;  when  horses  sliow  fright  the  op- 
erator must  bring  his  vehicle  to  a  full  stop 
tinlil  the  horse  passes;  bells  and  gongs  must 
not    be   sounded   except   at   street   or   road 
crossings  or  sharp  curves.  The  park  guards 
ha\-c  been  instructed  to  arrest  all  offenders. 
The   New  York  Assembly  on  March  23 
passed  the  Doughty  bill  providing  that  the 
State  shall  share  the  expense  of  maintain- 
Ojg   counlr>'   roads   when   such   roads   shall 
have   been    constructed    without    State   ex- 
iMmse. 

Essex,  Mass.,  has  unanimously  adopted 
ft  bylaw  regulating  the  speed  of  automo- 
biles, and  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  approval. 

The  Matthews  bill  regulating  the  speed  of 
automobiles  was  passed  by  the  Missouri 
^ouse  of  Representatives  on  March  18. 

Mberta  W.  French  has  brought  suit  at 
'lansfield,  Ohio,  for  $1,000  against  Joseph 
Leech    and    Huntington    Brown,    who   she 


claims  broke  into  her  barn  and  took  away 
two  automobiles,  valued  at  $1,650,  one  uf 
which  was  sold  for  $900  and  one  of  which 
was  retained  for  some  lime,  for  which  she 
asks  $100  damages. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Foreman  ordinance, 
Chicago,  will  he  allowed  to  die,  so  far  as 
the  present  council  is  concerned,  as  it  has 
been  tacitly  agreed  by  the  members  of  the 
sub-commiitee  that  it  will  be  useless  to  try 
to  pass  it  at  the  one  remaining  meeting. 
President  Gray,  of  the  Automobile  Club, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  club  will  fight 
any  attempt  to  tag  an  automobile  with  an 
individual  identification,  and  that  while  it 
will  consent  to  sporting  a  monogram  of  the 
society  it  will  not  agree  to  any  tagging 
which  will  indicate  the  private  ownership  of 
the  machine. 

The  Johnson  automobile  bill  Itas  been 
shelved  by  the  Minnesota  House  Judiciary 
Comnuiiec,  but  a  compromise  bill  has  been 
recommended  for  passage.  The  new  bill 
limits  the  speed  of  automobiles  to  8  miles 
within  the  city  or  village  limit,  and  to  25 
miles  an  hour  on  country  roads.  When 
passing  any  team  the  machine  must  slow 
down  to  a  speed  of  4  miles  an  hour.  Each 
operator  must  secure  a  license,  and  each 
machine  must  carry  a  distinguishing 
number. 

William  H.  Loguc.  Jr.,  representing  the 
organized  motor  cyclists  of  New  York,  will 
invite  arrest  by  riding  in  Druid  Hill  Park 
in  order  to  have  the  courts  decide  whether 
the  Legislature,  in  passing  a  law  admitting 
automobiles  in  the  city  parks,  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  to  motor  cycles  the  same 
privileges. 

New  Lebanon,  Mass.,  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance restricting  the  speed  of  automobiles 
to  8  miles  an  hour,  imposing  a  fine  of  $50 
and  appointing  fifty  special  ofiiccrs  to  en- 
force it.  The  officer  making  an  arrest  is  to 
receive  half  of  the  fine. 

The  Scovel  automobile  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  on 
March  23  and  took  cflFect  immediately.  The 
first  license  under  the  new  law  was  taken 
out  by  Winlhrop  E.  Scarritl.  president  of 
the  A.  C  A.  N.  J. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  ordinance  com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  City 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  automobile 
ordinance,  was  held  on  March  13.  Among 
them  is  the  prominent  display  of  the 
driver's  number  on  the  rear  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. To  this  several  members  of  the 
automobile  club  strenuously  objected,  stat- 
ing that  they  were  unwilling  to  display 
their  number  after  the  manner  of  a  hack  or 
dray.  They  proposed  having  the  machines 
ornamented  with  the  initials  of  the  driver 
prominently  displayed,  but  no  decision  was 
reached,  as  the  whole  committee  was  not 
present.  It  was  also  proposed  to  compel 
the  drivers  to  have  their  numbers  or  ini- 
tials, as  the  case  may  be,  illuminated  at 
night.  To  this  the  representatives  present 
objected. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  ordinances  pro- 


hibiting the  use  of  parks  and  driveways  for 
giving  instruction  in  automobiles  and  the 
licensing  of  operators  of  automobiles  for 
hire,  which  were  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
March  27.  were  postponed  to  April  3  at 
3:30  p.  m. 

At  the  trial  of  the  case  of  P.  George 
Gow,  of  San  Rafael,  Cal,  charged  with 
violating  the  speed  ordinance  to  test  its 
validity  it  was  attacked  by  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  never  been  properly  pub- 
li.shcd.  was  discriminatory  and  void;  that 
the  section  which  requires  the  chauffeur  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  within  300  feet  of  anyone 
leading,  driving  or  riding  any  domestic  ani- 
mal, and  to  remain  there  until  such  person 
is  out  of  the  way.  etc 

A  bill  imposing  rates  of  toll  for  automo- 
biles has  been  passed  by  the  Connecticut 
Legislature:  For  power  vehicles  with  not 
more  than  one  seat,  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  fares  and  tolls  for  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage and  one  bourse ;  for  power  vehicles 
with  more  than  one  seat,  50  per  cent,  more 
than  for  a  four  wheeled  carriage  and  two 
horses;  and  for  each  additional  person  ac- 
companying such  power  vehicle  the  same 
fare  shall  be  charged  as  for  additional  pas- 
sengers in  carriages. 

The  Grim  automobile  bill  (Pennsylvania) 
was  read  for  the  third  time  on  March  23 
and  was  then  recommitted  by  the  author  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  Ware  bill,  which  has 
passed  the  House,  is  also  pending  before 
the  same  committf^e  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  be  limt-ndod  in  order  to  make  it  con- 
icirm  generally  with  the  automobile  laws  of 
the  Slates  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Cheltenham.  Pa.,  has  restricted  automo- 
bile speed  to  10  miles  an  hour,  with  $]o.  $^5 
and  $50  penalties  for  first,  second  and  third 
offense^,  and  has  appointed  eight  policemen 
to  enforce  the  ordinance. 

C.  M.  1  >oak,  of  St  Louis,  was  fined  $5 
on  March  jo  for  violating  the  law  requir- 
ing a  license  tag  to  be  placed  on  automo- 
biles. He  is  said  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
the  new  Missouri  law. 

John  Danncr,  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  was 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $400  on  March  20  for 
injurifs  received  by  being  run  down  by  an 
automobile  driven  by  Newton  J.  White. 

Frank  and  John  Long,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass..  lost  control  of  their  automobile  on 
March  26  and  were  thrown  out.  They 
were  severely  injured  and  the  machine, 
valued  at  $i3oo.  was  damaged. 

Counsel  for  the  Eiscnhuth  Horseless  Ve- 
hicle Company  on  March  25  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Middletown. 
Conn.,  an  answer  to  the  amended  complaint 
of  Harry  Metzger  in  his  damage  suit  for 
$jo.ooo.  Metzger  was  injured  while  in 
their  employ  by  an  explosion  of  gasoline 
and  alleges  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
company. 

There  was  a  hearing  on  March  24  before 
the  New  York  Assembly  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposition  to  expend  $50,- 
000.000  for  good  roads  within  the  next  ten 
years. 
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United  States  Patents. 

721,912.  Running  Gear  for  Motor  Ve- 
hicles.—J.  W.  Packard  and  W.  A. 
Hatcher,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  March  3, 
igo3.     Filed  March  lo.  1902. 

The  running  gear  is  of  the  reachless 
type,   with   an   inverted   elliptic   spring  in 
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front,  which  necessitates  radius  rods  in 
front.  The  invention  relates  particularly 
to  the  construction  of  these  radius  bars. 
The  rear  ends  of  the  bars  are  pivotally 
secured  in  a  bracket  attached  to  a  side 
bar  of  the  frame,  and  the  forward  ends  of 
the  bars  are  pivotally  connected  to  a 
bracket  having  a  sleeve  secured  to  the 
axle.  The  bars  arc  provided  with  spheri- 
cal heads  at  each  end.  The  bracket  de- 
pending from  the  side  bar  of  the  frame 
has  a  socket  extending  upwardly  from  its 
lower  end.  and  the  bracket  on  the  front 
axle  has  a  similar  socket.  A  vertical  slot 
is  formed  in  the  wall  of  each  of  the  sock- 
ets. The  thrust  bars  are  arranged  parallel 
with  one  another  with  their  spherical 
heads  within  the  sockets,  the  bars  extending 
through  the  slots  on  the  walls  of  the  sock- 


ets. The  bars  are  spaced  apart  by  blocks 
fitting  within  the  sockets  and  having  con- 
cave faces  which  bear  against  the  spherical 
heads,  and  follower  blocks  and  springs  are 
interposed  between  the  bases  of  the  sock- 
ets and  the  adjacent  heads.  The  heads, 
blocks  and  springs  are  secured  in  place  by 
means  of  plugs,  which  are  threaded  into 
the  ends  of  the  sockets,  the  plugs  also 
having  concave  faces  which  bear  against 
the  adjacent  spherical  heads  of  the  bars. 
The  parallel  thrust  bars  hold  the  front 
axle  rigidly  against  any  tendency  to  turn 
upon  its  axis,  while  permitting  free  move- 
ment of  the  axle  and  frame  vertically  rela- 
tively to  one  another, 
and  the  compression 
springs  in  the  sockets 
take  up  lost  motion 
as  wear  occurs  and 
prevent  rattling  oi  the 
parts. 

722.150.  Friction 
Clutch.— G.  L,  Scott, 
of  Rochdale,  England. 
March  3,  1903.  Filed 
August  15,  igoz- 

The  boss  or  hub  of 
the  internal  part  of 
the  clutch  is  provided 
with  arms  carrying 
segments.  There  are 
two  arms  or  drivers, 
each  carrying  a  seg- 
ment, the  peripherics 
of  the  two  segments  providing  almost 
a  complete  circle.  To  prevent  the  two  seg- 
ments from  moving  outward  by  centrifu- 
gal force  when  the  clutch  halves  are  disen- 
gaged, each  segment  is  provided  with  a 
pin  or  stud,  passing  through  a  flange  on 
the  arm,  and  a  spiral  spring  is  placed  be- 
tween the  ledge  and  mits  on  the  end  of  the 
stud.  When  the  clutch  is  in  action  the 
Segments,  being  thrust  outward,  compress 
the  spiral  springs,  the  springs  thus  having 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  segments  inward 
toward  the  axis  of  the  shaft  on  which  the 
friction  clutch  is  mounted. 

To  bring  the  inner  clutch  half  into  and 
take  it  out  of  action  there  are  pivoted  to 
each  segment  two  toggle  links,  the  ends  of 
which  are  jawed  and  also  pivoted  upon 
studs  centred  in   arms  carried  by  a  disk. 
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which  is  slidable  on  the  shaft  to 
the  toggle  links  by  a  sliding  colh 
collar  and  attached  disk  are  slid 
shaft  by  any  usual  well  known  raea 
outer  shell  is  provided  with  a  flan( 
the  disk  actuating  the  toggle  link 
within  the  flange  of  the  ring,  so 
flanged  ring  and  disk  effectively 
the  internal  friction  half  and  act  as 
to  prevent  accidents.  Special  m( 
provided  for  adjusting  the  lengtl 
toggle  links  to  compensate  for  wea 
lows:  Each  link  is  formed  with 
end  at  the  point  of  connection  1 
arms  carried  by  the  slidable  dislt 
shank  is  arranged  to  be  rotatabl 
the  jaw,  but  is  prevented, ffrom  bei 
drawn  therefrom.  To  effect  this  o 
shank  is  formed  with  an  annular  re 
the  jawed  end  of  the  link  with 
sponding  annular  groove.  Two 
cupy  the  recess,  and,  while  preven 
withdrawal  of  the  shank,  permit  : 
tion.  The  shank  is  screwed  and 
with  the  end  of  the  link  pivoted  to 
ment,  so  that  by  rotating  the  1 
shank  the  lengrth  of  the  link  can  h 
at  will,  a  lock  iiul  being  employed 
tain  the  desired  adjustment.  To  et 
shanks  to  be  easily  rotated,  they 
provided  with  holes  at  interv.als  fo 
ing  a  tool.  The  segments,  with 
ing  toggle  links,  may  be  placed  in 
tact  or  removed  witliout  unke; 
disconnecting  the  driving  boss  ar 
This  is  provided  for  by  means  of 
cap  securing  the  studs  on  which  ihi 
are  mounted,  to  the  arms  of  the 
boss.  When  the  cap  is  removed 
ments  may  be  readily  withdrawn. 

721,899.  Fluid  Pressure  Engine. 
I-anchestcr,  of  Birn^ingham,  j 
March  3.  1903.     Filed  July  (2.  190: 

The  patentee  uses  a  compressed 
tor  fo^  starling  a  gasoline  autom( 
ginc.  The  air  motor  also  has  t< 
compressor,  and  the  present  invcn 
lates  particularly  to  improvements 
gear,  whereby  a  change  of  functii 
motor  to  compressor  may  be   facil 

A  piston  valve  consisting  of  ihn 
is  arranged  upon  a  valve  rod  wo 
a  cylindrically  bored  casing.  Th 
and  lower  sides  of  the  top  and 
plates,  respectively,  are  open  to 
haust,  and  the  two  interspaces  are 
stant  communication  with  two 
pressure  ports.  The  two  cylind 
munication  ports  open  alternalivch 
pressure  spaces  or  exhaust,  accoi 
the  position  of  the  valve,  which  tl 
trols  the  distribution  of  the  worki 
in  the  customary  manner,  except 
two  independent  pressure  ports  I 
place  of  the  common  port  usui 
ployed.  The  two  pressure  ports  a 
cate  with  the  under  side  of  two  n 
the  mushroom  type  and  which  a 
cate  with  a  common  port  connect 
the  pressure  reservoir.  The  m 
valves  are  arranged  to  open  aga 
pressure    of    the    working    flu 
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held    to    their    seats   by    light    springs   in 

addition  to  the  excess  pressure.  The  pis- 
ton valve  is  operated  by  a  crank  or  ec- 
centric, and  a  reversing  arrangement  is 
fitted.  The  mushroom  valves  are  operated 
by  a  tappet  oscillated  on  a  fulcrum  by  a 
lever,  which  is  rocked  by  a  rod,  which  in 
turn  is  rocked  by  a  lever  off  the  cross- 
head  pin.  The  mushroom  valves  are  not 
fitted  with  a  reversing  gear;  but  the  mo- 
tive stroke  of  the  tappet  is  arranged  to  be 
varied,  from  that  necessary  to  hold  the 
valves  permanently  open  to  zero,  when  the 
valves  will  remain  shut.  The  function  of 
the  piston  valve  is  to  control  the  distribution 
of  the  working  fluid  passing  either  to  or 
from  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  either  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  motion  or  when 
the  engine  is  being  driven  by  superior 
force  to  change  its  function  from  that  of 
lOlor  to  that  of  compressor.  The  func- 
tion of  the  mushroom  valves  is  twofold. 
^Whcn  the  engine  is  acting  as  a  motor,  the 
mushroom  valves  act  to  cut  off  the  work- 
ing fluid,  and  thereby  vary  the  degree  of 
expansion,  and  their  motion  is  unaffected 
by  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  engines. 
Wluii  the  engine  is  acting  as  a  compres- 


sor the  positive  actuation  of  the  mush- 
room valves  is  suspended,  and  they  then 
act  automatically  when  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  rises  above  that  in  the  reservoir. 
The  suspension  of  actuation  of  the  mush- 
room valves  is  accomplished  in  convenient 
manner  by  mounting  the  uilcrum  of  the 
tappet  lever  upon  an  eccentric  plug,  which 
is  adapted  to  be  rotated,  to  remove  the 
fulcrum  farther  away  from  the  valve  stems, 
whereliy  the  motive  or  effective  stroke  oi 
the  tappet  is  decreased  from  maximum, 
when  the  valves  are  fixed  open,  to  zero, 
when  the  tappet  in  its  movement  misses 
the  valve  stems. 

The  operating  mechanism  for  the  varia- 
ble cut-off  and  reversing  motions  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  single 
lever.  This  may  be  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  operating  handle  actuates 
a  shaft  tf,  restricted  to  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  revolution.  This  shaft  actuates 
the  reversing  motion  through  the  medium 
of  a  crank  and  a  sliding  block,  sliding  on 
a  lever  or  rod  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
of  the  reversing  motion  occupies  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  motion  of  the  hand 
lever,  the  remainder  of  the  motion  in 
either  direction  being  employed  to  bring 
the  tappet  to  bear  upon  the  mushroom 
valves  and  thereby  increase  the  supply  of 
working  fluid. 

722,544.  Combined  Exhaust  Valve  and 
Igniter.— Joseph  Tracy,  of  New  York, 
N.  V.  March  10,  1903.  Filed  October  21, 
1902. 

The  exhaust  valve  stem  is  drilled  into 
from  the  top  and  the  opening  closed  by  a 
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threaded  plug  which  has  a  fine  perforation 
through  it.  The  exhaust  valve  becomes 
red  hot  and  the  ignition  is  effected  on  the 
principle  of  the  hot  tulje. 

722.600.  Pneumatic  Tire. — Edwin  Midg- 
ley,  of  London,  England.  March  10,  1903. 
Fiied  May  9,  1902. 

A  strip  of  chain  mail  or  canvas  is  em- 
bedded in  the  tread  portion  of  the  cover  in 
such  manner  that  the  chain  mail  is  covered 
by  rubber  on  both  sides. 

By  this  means  complete  protection  is 
given  to  the  inner  tube  from  any  cutting 
or  puncturing  of  the  outer  cover  in  its 
contact  with  the  road.  The  chain  mail, 
while  being  firmly  embedded  in  the  india 
rubber,  is  laid  in  a  loose  fashion — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  stretched — so  that  each  link 
or  ring  will  be  practically  free  of  its  neigh- 
bor. This  looseness  will  allow  of  the  cover 
giving  and  being  sharply  indented  due  to 
passage  over  sharp  or  pointed  stones,  and 


insure  perfect  resiliency  of  the  tire.  The 
links  or  rings  forming  the  mail  being  free 
of  each  other,  any  such  indentation  of  the 
cover  will  not  disturb  the  position  of  the 
many  rings  embedded  tn  the  india  rubber. 

722,202.  Hydrocarbon  Burner. — Joseph 
G.  Branch,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  March  to, 
ISX)3.    Filed  January  6,  1902. 

The  burner  is  designed  for  using  crude 
oil  and  comprises  a  pan  and  a  vaporizing 
chamber  disposed  above  the  pan  and  com- 
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No.  722.202. 
municating  at  its  lower  end  with  the  latter, 
the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  oil  in 
Its  passage  from  the  supply  reservoir  to  the 
point  of  ignition  is  caused  to  pass  over  a 
large  heating  surface,  whereby  it  is  rapidly 
and   thoro  ghly   vaporized. 

The  oil  is  supplied  to  the  burner  through 
the  central  pipe  and  from  this  spreads  over 
the  lop  of  the  core  and  down  between  the 
inclined  face  of  the  latter  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  surrounding  shell  or  casing, 
and  from  there  passes  into  the  pan  through 
the  ducts,  and  the  gas  escapes  through  jet 
openings.  In  practice  the  jet  openings  are 
made  approximately  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  sufficient  to 
allow  a  match,  or  a  piece  of  lighted  cotton 
wicking,  to  be  inserted  through  the  jet 
openings  to  start  the  burner.  It  is  prefer- 
able, however,  to  lay  cotton  wicking  on  top 
of  the  pan  and  allow  it  to  generate  heat 
sufficient  to  vaporize  the  oil,  which  passes 
through  the  burner  into  the  pan  and  bums 
through  the  jet  openings  in  the  latter.  The 
tlames  are  directed  against  the  exterior  of 
the  shell  or  casing  and  highly  heat  the 
outer  casing  and  its  inclosed  core. 

722,459.  Tire  for  Vehicles. — Oscar  Schae- 
fcr,  of  London,  England.  March  10,  1903. 
Filed   November   19,   1901. 

Layers  of  imvulcani^ed  rubber  compound 
are  placed  on  a  circular  mandrel  alternate- 
ly   with    layers    of    braidings,   which    are 
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braided  on  by  a  suitable  braiding  machine. 
The  tire  is  gradually  built  up  on  the  man- 
drel by  means  of  circular  layers  of  unvul- 
canized  rubber  alternating  »^'  circular 
braidings,  so  that  the  tire  can  be  made 
ready  for  vulcanir^alion  without  being  taken 
off  the  braiding  machine.  The  unfinished 
lire  thus  formed  is  then  completed  by  ap- 
plying an  outer  covering  layer  of  unvul- 
canizcd  rubber  of  any  desired  thickness 
and  then  placing  the  whole  in  a  mold  and 
vulcanizing  the  outer  covering  layer,  to- 
gether with  the  layers  of  rubber  of  the 
various  turns  of  ihe  tube,  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass.  Alter  vulcanization  the 
mandrel  is  removed  by  cutting  the  tire  open 
at  its  inner  periphery.  The  resulting  tire 
consists  of  two  tubular  spirals,  one  of  rub- 
ber and  the  other  of  braided  flexible  ma- 
terial. The  tire  thus  formed  is  entirely 
jointlcss  and  internal  strains  and  move- 
ments are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

To  avoid  loss  of  strength  of  the  yams 
during  vulcanization,  the  braiding  yarns 
are  impregnated  with  ozocerite,  ccresin, 
paraffin  or  beeswax. 


It  is  best  to  build  up  the  tires  of  alternat- 
ing layers  of  unvulcanized  india  rubber 
and  braidings,  of  which  the  inner  braidings 
are  closer  together  than  the  outer  ones ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to 
use  closely  woven  material  for  the  inner 
layer  or  layers  immediately  surrounding 
the  air  luhc  and  to  braid  only  the  outer 
layers  which  hold  the  thicker  tread  to  the 
pneumatic  proper,  as  this  tread  has  to  bear 
the  principal  driving  strains.  The  meshes 
in  the  braidings  immediately  surrounding 
the  air  tube  will  be  made  smaller  than  the 
nieshfs  in  the  braidings  which  are  nearer 
to  the  outer  circumference  of  the  tire.  In 
any  case  the  india  rubber,  which  is  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  braidings,  will  unite 
through  the  mefhes.  so  that  after  vulcan- 
ization the  braidings  and  india  rubber  will 
be  solidly  baked  together  into  one  insepa- 
rable mass,  which  is  almost  if  not  quite  as 
elastic  as  if  there  were  no  layers  of  textile 
material  at  all  embedded  in  the  tire. 

722,440.  Piston  Ring.— W.  G.  Wilson, 
of  Westminster,  Hngland.  March  10,  1903 
Filed  June  23,  1902. 

The  ring  is  made  split,  somewhat  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  at  each  of  the  adjoining 
ends  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  split  reecesses 
are  made,  in  which  recesses  is  arranged  a 
tongue  so  fashioned  as  to  conform  with  the 
general  contour  of  the  ring.  The  tongue 
has  in  one  therewith  a  spring,  which  is 
suitably  made  flat  as  wide  as  the  ring  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tongue  and  adapted  to 
force  the  tongue  outward,  and  consequent- 
ly the  ring,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  spring 
bearing  on  bottom  of  groove  in  the  piston 
adapted  to  receive  the  piston  ring. 

By  this  invention  it  is  impossible  for  the 
motive  fluid  to  pass  through  the  split  in 
the  ring,  because  the  tongue  prevents  the 
passage  of  the  motive  fluid  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pis- 
ton. Further,  the  bottom  of  the  tongue 
being  of  the  full  width  of  the  piston  ring 
and  in  contact  with  its  edges  and  greater 
in  the  circumferential  direction  than  the 
split  in  the  piston  ring,  prevents  the  mo- 
tive fluid  from  passing  in  a  direction  trans- 
verse to  the  axis  of  the  piston,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
ring  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove  in  the 
piston. 

722,532.  Speed  Indicator  for  Vehicles. — 
Aldcn  L.  McMurtry.  uf  New  York.  N.  Y. 
March   10,   1903.     Filed  October  3.   1902. 

The  device  is  designed  for  use  on  autu- 
mobilcb  and  comprises  a  mechanism  where- 
in a  toothed  wheel  is  advanced  one  step  for 
each  revolution  of  a  wheel  of  the  vehicle, 
and  is  so  related  in  its  movement  to  the 
circumference  of  the  vehicle  wheel  that  by 
the  aid  of  an  indicating  device  associated 
therewith  (in  the  form  of  a  pointer  travel- 
ing around  a  dial)  a  given  distance  trav- 
ersed will  be  indicated  to  the  view  of  the 
occupant  of  the  vehicle,  and  as^^ociatc-tl 
with  these  devices  is  a  slop  watch  automat- 
ically actuated  to  indicate  the  time  occupied 
in  traversing  this  distance  and  automatic- 
ally restored  to  zero.     If,  for  instance,  the 


time  is  to  be  taken  for  a  mile,  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  thai  at  the  start  the  stop 
watch  is  thrown  into  operation  and  at  the 
finish  is  arrested,  these  operations  occur- 
ring while  the  pointer  is  traversing  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  dial — for  instance,  one- 
half  thereof.  The  mechanism  is  operated 
electrically  and  the  method  of  operation  is 
as  follows:  The  switch  hi  being  closed  and 
the  vehicle  in  motion,  the  wheel  d  will  be 
advanced  one  tooth  each  time  that  the  mag- 
net g  is  energized  by  closure  of  contacts 
h  i,  and  the  pointer  u  will  traverse  around 
the  dial  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  When  the  pointer  is  at  "Start" 
and  the  contact  projections  w  1  are  bridged 
by  the  contact  2,  magnets  g  and  c  will  both 
be  energized,  and  the  latter  attracting  its 
armature  lever  presses  in  the  spindle  or 
post  of  tlie  stop  watcli  to  start  it  into  op- 
eration. As  contact  2  passes  from  contacts 
It;  and  i  the  armature  lever  b  will  rise  un- 
der the  tension  of  its  spring,  carrying  with 
it  or  assisting  the  rise  of  the  spindle  of  the^H 
watch,  and  thereafter  the  magnet  c  will  bc^| 
inactive  until  the  pointer  has  reached  the 
division  marked  "Finish"  on  the  dial,  when 
the  contact  2  bridges  contacts  jt  y,  again 
completing  the  circuit  of  magnet  r,  whosc^_ 
armattire  depresses  the  spindle  of  the  watd^f 
and  arrests  its  movement,  the  watch  then 
indicating  the  time  during  which  the  point- 
er has  passed  from  "Start"  to  "Finish"  on 
the  dial,  which  occurs,  as  indicated  in  the 
drawings,  during  the  time  the  vehicle  hasd 
traversed  i  mile.  While  the  pointer  is" 
moving  from  "Finish"  to  the  point  on  the 
dial  marked  "Reset,"  the  watch  indicates 
the  time  during  which  the  preceding  mile 
was  run.  When  the  pointer  reaches  the 
Itoint  "Reset"  contact  2  bridges  contacts 
V  3,  thereby  completing  the  circuit  of  mag- 
net c  and  causing  its  armature  to  depress 
the  spindle  of  the  watch  to  return  it  to 
zero. 

722,333.  EIectric**Igniting  Device.^ — Fried- 
rich  Sturm,  of  Stuttgart.  Germany.  March 
10,  1903.     Filed  January  26,   1901. 

Relates    to   a    magneto   primary    ignitioni 
system.     The  motion  of  the  magneto  arma*J 
ture  is  oscillatory,  and  in  order  that  wheil{ 
the  period  of  separation  of  the  spark  con- 
tacts  in   the  cylinder  is  varied    the  period 
of  maximum  inductive  effect  in  the  arma-, 
ture    may    be    equally    varied.     The    port 
pieces   of  the   magneto   are   pivotally   sup-i 
ported  and  arc  swung  around   their  pivdij 
when  the  time  of  the  spark  is  varied. 

722,431.  Hydrocarbon  Motor. — James  W.j 
Packard,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  March  t(hJ 
1903.     Filed  May  8.  1900. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  gasoline  pump 
for  explosive  engine  intended  to  pump  i 
charge  into  the  mixing  tube  at  each  site* . 
tion   stroke.     The   effective  stroke  of  Ihfi 
pump  is  variable. 

721,870.       Funnel     for     Filling     Storage 
Battery    Cans    or   Analogous    Purposes.— j 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  . 
J.     March  3,   1903.     Filed  November  28, 

1902. 
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Notice   to  Advertisers. 

Hereafter  the  first  advertising  form 
will  ht  closed  on  Saturday  and  the  second 
advertising  form  on  Monday  preceding 
the  date  of  publication.  Copy  for  new 
advertisements  or  changes  of  copy  must 
be  in  our  hands  on  or  before  Saturday  in 
order  to  secure  insertion  in  the  succeeding 
number. 

La  Turbie  Race   Ends  in  Fatal 
Accident. 

One  and  possibly  two  more  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  France  to  the  Moloch 
speed.  In  the  Nice-La  Turbie  hill  climb- 
ing race  on  April  i  Count  Zborowski,  the 
well  known  New  York  sportsman,  met 
with  instant  death,  and  his  professional 
chauffeur.  Baron  de  Pallange,  received  in- 
juries which  may  prove  fatal. 

The  Nice-La  Turbie  hill  climbing  race 
is  an  annual  event  and  one  of  the  series 
often  referred  to  as  the  Nice  week.  The 
scene  of  the  race  is  the  cliff  road  from  the 
outskirts  of  Nice  to  the  heights  of  La 
Turbie.  which  contains  many  dangerous 
turns  and  sharp  ascents.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  a  fatal  accident  has  occurred  in  these 
races.  In  April,  1900,  Wilhelm  Bauer, 
driver  of  a  Daimler  car  of  the  "White 
Ghost"  type,  lost  his  life  at  the  identical 
place  where  Zborowski  met  his  fate,  and 
a  commemorative  tablet  had  been  erected 
there  to  the  ill  starred  chauffeur.  The 
scene  'of  the  accident  is  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  road  at  a  part  of  the  route  known  as 
the  Corniche  road.  At  this  point  the  road 
is  bounded  at  Its  outer  edge  by  a  high 
stone  wall.  Zborowski,  who  drove  a  60 
horse  power  Mercedes  car,  was  the  fifth 
to  start  up  the  long  ascent  When  he 
reached  the  dangerous  turn  his  car,  which 
was  goinK  at  a  very  high  speed,  over- 
turned and  the  two  occupants  were  thrown 
out.  Zborowski  was  projected  against  the 
stone  wall  to  instant  death,  while  his 
chaufTeur    was    thrown    in    another    direc- 


tion  and   received   dangerous   if   not    fatal 
injuries. 

As  an  indication  of  the  speed  at  which 
the  car  was  probably  traveling  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
whole  distance,  which  is  about  10  miles 
long,  was  last  year  covered  in  a  fog  in 
less  than  17  minutes,  and  with  his  more 
powerful  machine  and  with  a  clear  at- 
mosphere Zborowski  naturally  expected 
to  beat  this  record.  Tlie  whole  distance  is 
a  succession  ol  up  grades,  and  at  the  points 
of  minimum  grade  .^^eds  much  above 
ihe  average  are  attained. 

After  the  first  accident  at  this  place  the 
fault  was  ascribed  to  the  car;  it  was  said 
to  be  too  heavy  to  be  controllable  at  high 
speeds.  The  car  used  in  the  present  case 
was  presumably  within  the  weight  limit  of 
one  metric  ton.  Various  explanations  of 
the  accident  have  been  offered,  among 
others  that  Zborowski  was  not  very  famil- 
iar with  the  car,  having  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session only  a  short  lime.  According  to 
one  account  the  car  struck  a  small  rock 
on  the  road,  which  caused  it  to  swerve 
out  of  its  path.  The  fundamental  cause 
was  undoubtedly  too  high  speed  for  so 
dangerous  a  road.  The  turn  at  this  point 
is  now  referred  to  by  one  automobilist  as 
a  veritable  death  trap.  It  is  a  most  de- 
plorable fact  that  it  was  recognized  as 
such  only  after  these  fatalities  had  oc- 
curred. 

Here  is  a  condition  that  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing dangers  of  automobile  races— that  the 
roads  remain  ilic  same  while  the  racing 
machines  arc  made  faster  and  more  pow- 
erful every  year.  Although  the  race  was 
slopped  immediately  upon  the  accident  to 
Zborowski,  there  was  another  serious  ac- 
cident at  another  ■  part  of  the  route  the 
same  day.  One  of  the  competing  cars 
overturned  against  the  rocks  and  the  oc- 
cupants were  thrown  out  and  seriously  in- 
jured. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  in  this  con- 
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nection  how  many  death  traps  there  are 
on  the  route  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race  and 
in  the  circuit  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
race.  The  French  Government  is  restrict- 
ing automobile  road  racing  more  and 
more,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  long 
before  it  will  be  entirely  suppressed — 
particularly  if  it  continues  to  result  in  fatal 
accidents.  And  the  sooner  the  road  race 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  industry. 


The  Latest  About  the  Edison 
Battery. 

The  long  delay  in  the  appearance  upon 
the  market  of  the  widely  heralded  Edison 
storage  battery  has  given  many  persons  an 
impression  that  in  the  development  of  the 
invention  Mr.  Edison  ran  up  against  some 
"snags."  What  the  difficulties  met  with 
have  been  has  so  far  remained  dark,  but 
some  recent  utterances  of  the  inventor  and 
a  number  of  recently  issued  patents  (de- 
scribed in  detaitin  this  issue)  throw  some 
light  on  this  sut^ect. 

In  tbe  .t  place,  the  nominal  capacity 
has  been  reduced  from  that  given  in  the 
first  description  of  the  new  cell  by  Dr. 
Kennelly  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  about  two  years  ago, 
and  with  the  present  rating  the  Edison  bat- 
tery is  hardly  equal  to  the  best  lead  bat- 
teries as  regards  specific  capacity.  As  the 
amount  of  energy  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  active  material  is  capable  of  storing 
is  invariable,  it  must  be  inferred  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  active  material  to  the  total  weight  of  the 
cell.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  patents  referred  to,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  oxidizable  element  of  the 
cell  swells  considerably  during  the  process 
of  charging,  resulting  in  the  bulging  out 
of  the  walls  of  the  sheet  steel  pockets 
which  retain  the  active  material.  This  ne- 
cessitated a  greater  space  between  adjacent 
plates,  which  space  had  to  be  filled  with 
electrolyte,  thus  adding  to  the  weight. 
Possibly  the  same  action  necessitated  heav- 
ier retaining  walls.  The  present  invention 
aims  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  it  evi- 
dently accomplishes  the  object  only  in  part, 
for,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
space  the  plates  as  widely  with  concave 
pocket  walls  as  with  straight  walls,  the 
concave  walled  pockets  will  hold  less  active 
material,  which  would  seem  to  reduce  the 
capacity. 

The  subject  of  the  other  patent  is  a  new 
admixture  of  conducting  material  for  the 


active  material.  Originally  fine  flake  graph- 
ite was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  mix  the  finely  divided  iron 
with  mercury  and  copper,  which  is  claimed 
to  have  the  same  eflfect  on  the  conductivity 
of  the  active  material  as  the  graphite,  and 
in  addition  keeps  up  the  voltage  toward  the 
end  of  the  discharge. 


hardly  expect  the  provision  requirins:  the 
machines  to  carry  three  lights  will  be  en- 
forced, but  it  is  nevertheless  objectionable 
to  have  such  a  law  upon  the  statute  books. 


Auto  Laws  and  the  flotor  Bicyclist. 

The  average  bill  to  regulate  automobile 
traffic  upon  the  highways  starts  out  by 
premising  its  scope  as  including  "automo- 
biles, locomobiles,  motor  cycles  and  other 
motor  vehicles,  etc."  One  frequently  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that  in  the  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  these  bills  some  of  the 
classes  of  vehicles  included  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  This  applies  to  the  recently 
adopted  New  Jersey  law  among  others. 
The  first  section  of  this  law  reads: 

"Whenever  the  term  'motor  vehicle*  is 
used  in  this  act  it  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
clude automobiles*  locomobiles  and  all 
other  vehicles  propelled  otherwise  than  by 
muscular  power,  excepting  the  cars  of  elec- 
tric and  steam  railways  and  other  motor 
vehicles  running  only  upon  rails  or  tracks; 
but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  to  or  affect  bicycles,  tri- 
cycles or  such  other  vehicles  as  are  pro- 
pelled exclusively  by  muscular  pedal 
power." 

This  paragraph  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  apply  to  motor  bicy- 
cles as  well  as  to  automobiles,  and  hence 
motor  bicyclists  in  New  Jersey  will  in  fu- 
ture have  to  comply  with  the  following 
requirements:  Specify  the  character  of 
their  vehicle  and  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  license,  against 
payment  of  a  license  fee  of  $i ;  display  their 
license  number  in  characters  at  least  3 
inches  high  upon  the  rear  of  the  machine; 
carry  at  night  two  white  lights  visible  at 
least  200  feet  ahead  and  a  red  light  visible 
from  behind;  display  the  license  number 
on  each  of  the  white  lights,  etc.  ' 

Some  of  the  requirements,  notably  that 
of  three  lights,  arc  unreasonable,  to  say  the 
least,  and  bound  to  hurt  motor  cycling  it 
enforced.  The  passage  of  these  require- 
ments can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  inclusion  of  motor  bicy- 
cles in  the  scope  of  the  bill  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  Few  of  the  automobile  clubs  rep- 
resent any  motor  bicycle  interests,  and  it 
devolves  upon  the  special  motor  cycle 
organizations  to  keep  track  of  the  trend  of 
legislation  affecting  these  machines.      We 


A  Point  in  Twin   Cylinder  Design. 

In  examining  sectional  drawings  of  twin 
cylinder  gasoline  engines  it  is  found  that 
some  designers  allow  only  a  single  wall 
between  the  cylinders,  while  others  provide 
a  wall  for  each  cylinder,  with  a  water  space 
between  the  two  walls.  No  doubt  every 
designer  of  twin  cylinders  thoroughly  con- 
siders the  question  of  the  possible  effect  of 
alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  opposite 
sides  on  a  single  wall.  If  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  distorting  a  single  wall  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  temperature  on  its  op- 
posite sides  at  any  given  moment,  and  no 
danger  of  overheating  the  wall,  which  is 
subjected  to  the  temperature  of  explosions 
with  its  two  sides  alternately,  and  thus  im- 
pairing lubrication,  the  single  wall  certain- 
ly has  the  advantage  over  the  double  wall. 
Weight  is  saved  both  in  the  cylinder  cast- 
ing and  in  the  crank  case  casting,  and  in  a 
two  cylinder  engine  with  double  throw 
crank  the  closer  the  cylinders  are  brought 
together  the  better  is  the  balance  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  At  present  the  major- 
ity of  motors  seem  to  be  bitilt  with  a  water 
space  between  the  cylinders,  although  the 
other  design  is  not  uncommon.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  these  alternate  forms 
of  construction  by  engineers  who  have  had 
experience  wit  h  either  or  both  should 
prove  timely  and  interesting. 


The  Era  of  Ors^anization 

The  spirit  of  organization  seems  to  have 
overtaken  the  automobile  business  of  late, 
for  we  now  have,  in  addition  to  automo- 
bile and  motor  cycle  clubs,  a  general  man- 
ufacturers' association,  an  association  of 
gasoline  automobile  manufacturers,  local 
dealers'  associations  and  an  association  of 
professional  drivers.  As  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  any  particular  line  of 
business  increases,  questions  or  problems 
of  common  interest  arise,  and  often  call 
for  united  action.  Such  problems  arc,  of 
course,  most  readily  dealt  with  by  a  per- 
manent organization,  and  it  is  gratifyins 
to  note  that,  wherever  the  need  of  such  or- 
ganization has  become  manifest,  the  parties 
concerned  have  always  gotten  together  and 
agreed  upon  articles  of  association  with  lit- 
tle or  no  friction.  In  this  respect  the  hi** 
tory  of  the  industry  in  this  country  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  the  in* 
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Ijropcan  cfinntric^.  particularly 

I 

proposed  itrKanization  is  thnt 
ile  dealers  and  storage  station 
tje  city  of  New  York.  The  ob- 
■cmcdy  a  number  of  evils  which 
\y  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
■regulate  the  chauffeur  ques- 
attempt  to  centralize  the  stores 
rics  of  the  automobile  trade,  so 
>ectivc  purchaser,  intending  to 
»er  of  agencies,  need  not  travel 
:  city,  as  at  present.  A  tem- 
lization  was  cfTected  at  a  meet- 
7  East  Forty-second  street  last 
le  orgamzation  was  to  be  made 
it  a  meeting  last  night. 


y 


ble  Throw   Transmission 
L        Again. 

York  flerald  <ii  Sunday.  April 
I  lengthy  dcscriptum  of  a  new 
nitting  apparatus  for  automo- 
*'may  revolutionize  the  motor 
The  device  is  of  the  variable 
and  is  the  invention  of  a  Mr. 
nith,  who  has  been  connected 
Ucal  traction  for  ten  years,  we 
KA  model  of  the  apparatus  was 
I  a  shop  at  Lcvallois  Perret. 
and  the  description  originally 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald. 
ngs  accompanying  the  dcscrip- 
ua  ordinary  four  cylinder  ver- 
Bthe  crank  shaft  of  which  is 
evel  pinions  to  a  crank  shaft  at 
to  it,  provided  with  a  movable* 
From  this  crank  pin  the  power 
ed  to  the  differential  on  the 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  connec- 
which  engage  with  the  outer 
isk  on  the  differentia!  gear  by 
centric  grippmg  devices, 
familiar  with  the  history  of  au 
ention  it  will  be  apparent  from 
ion  that  Mr.  Meischke-Smith'*- 
at  all  new  as  far  as  its  general 
concerned.  In  fact,  so  many 
e  been  issued  by  the  United 
m  Office  for  variable  thro  ^ 
s  for  automobiles  that  the  Her- 
.'scribe  one  of  these  inventions 
iday  issue  for  several  years  to 
vould  give  American  inventors 
>w  as  foreigners.  If  the  device 
s  any  merit  over  others  of  the 
t  must  depend  upon  its  detail.?. 
|rer.  the  drawings  show  to  be 
snceived.    The  variation  of 


throw  is  effected  by  means  of  brake  bands 
acting  on  two  gear  drums,  the  teeth  of 
which  arc  in  mesh  with  the  teeth  of  a  pin- 
ion operating  the  worm  which  moves  the 
crank  pin.  When  the  car  is  going  at  fuil 
•ipeed  in  one  direction,  the  only  way  to 
disconnect  the  motor  from  it  is  to  move 
the  crank  pin  from  the  extreme  outward 
to  the  central  position,  which,  with  the 
slow  worm  motion,  will  consume  a  consid- 
erable time,  The  eccentric  clutch  or  ratchet 
device  also  appears  of  rather  primitive  de- 
sign. At  any  rate,  the  transmission  of  mo- 
tion from  engine  shaft  to  countershaft  can- 
not possibly  be  uniform,  which  is  a  very 
serious  drawback. 

The  Meischke-Smith  invention  is  one  of 
that  large  class  which  do  away  with  certain 
parts  of  the  mechanism  (in  this  case  the 
change  gears)  of  a  motor  car,  but  which 
fail  to  substitute  an  equally  satisfactory  de- 
vice. It  appears  that  this  class  of  invention 
appeals  most  to  the  reporters  of  daily  pj- 
pers,  who  are  themselves  incompetent  to 
lorm  an  opinion  as  to  cither  the  novelty  or 
practicability  of  the  device,  and  have  to  go 
largely  by  the  claims  of  the  inventors,  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  more  pretentious  the 
more  impracticable  the  invention. 

Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events. 

April  11.— Kllmlnatlns  Cootest  for  Oorduu 
Bennett  Cup  Race. 

April  '.£4.- Quarterly  100  Miles  Trial  of  the 
A.  C.  G.  It.  and  1. 

May  10.— Motorcycle  CcDtnry  Bun. 

May  13— 14.— Kon-«itop  Bun  uf  the  ScottUh 
Auto  Club,  Ulaagovr  to  London. 

May  14.-8tart  of  Farlt-Madrld  TourUt  Sec- 
tion. 

May  £0— St.— Gommurcial  Vehicle  Contest 
under  the  auiipicea  of  the  Automobile 
Clab  of  America. 

May  24-20.-PMri«->ladrM  Race. 

June  18— 90.— Paris  Automobile   Fetes. 

July  2.— Gordon  Bennett  Cap  Race. 

British  Qasoltne  Motor  Desien. 

BV    T.     HVLEK    WHlTfc. 

British  gasoline  automobiles  may  be 
roughly  grouped  into  three  classes— single, 
double  and  four  cylinder  engines.  Single 
cylinder  motors  range  from  y/^  horse 
pciwer  up  tu  8  horse  power;  double  cylin- 
der from  to  horse  power  to  20  horse  power 
and  four  cylinder  from  16  horse  power  up- 
ward. Some  two  or  three  makers  are  using 
three  cylinder  motors,  such  as  Brooke  & 
Co.  and  the  Maudslay  Motor  Company, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  other  firms 
will  follow  this  lead  in  the  near  future. 
Mechanically  operated  inlet  valves  have 
not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  Eng- 
land, the  majority  of  makers  contenting 
themselves  and  their  customers  with  auto- 
matic  inlet  valves.     The  Maudslay  motor 


has  cam  controlled  inlet  valves,  and  the  re- 
sult is  very  satisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Napier  cars  have  engmes  with 
plain  suction  valves,  but  of  the  three  port- 
ed variety,  and  from  statements  recently 
published  there  seems  little  prospect  of  any 
change  being  made  in  this  part  of  their 
design, 

Governing  is  now  almost  always  accom- 
plished by  throttling  the  charge  before  w 
enters  the  cylinders.  The  hit  and  miss  ex- 
haust governor  is  quite  out  of  date,  tlsu- 
ally  the  governor  can  be  adjubted  for  speed 
by  a  lever  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver. 
In  some  cases  this  acts  on  the  governo*" 
sirring  to  increase  its  resistance  or  the  re- 
verse, and  in  others  it  acts  directly  on  the 
throttle  valve  without  reference  to  the  gov- 
cnor  connections.  There  are  instances 
where  the  governor  also  acts  to  control 
the  moment  of  ignition,  but  they  are  rare. 

Ignition  is  almost  universally  by  high 
tension  jump  spark,  a  coil  and  accumulator 
being  used.  Low  tension  magneto  ma- 
chines arc  in  use  to  a  limited  extent,  these 
having  a  make  and  break  device  inside  the 
combustion  chamber.  A  notable  example 
.»f  this  method  is  the  Simms  motor  The 
low  tension  self  inductior  coil,  with  con- 
tact breaker  inside  the  cyj-nder,  is'not  used 
a[  all.    In  all  cases  means  art  r  ovided  by 


Fig.  I 


which  the  time  of  ignition  can  be  easily 
varied  by  the  operator,  a  small  lever  on 
the  steering  column  being  the  usual  ar- 
rangement 

Carburetors  are  usually  an  adaptation  of 
the  Maybach  float  feed  spray  type.  In 
some  designs  a  needle  valve  adapted  to  be 
lifted  from  its  seat  by  the  suction  of  the 
motor  acting  oh  an  air  valve,  on  the  same 
spindle  as  the  gasoline  valve,  is  used  with 
a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  tendency  is 
to  retain  the  float  feed  jet  carburetor,  but 
with  an  arrangement  to  allow  extra  air  to 
be  automatically  drawn  in  as  the  speed  of 
the  motor  increases.  It  has  been  found 
that  as  the  speed  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  carburetor  increases  there  is  a  tendency 
for  too  much  gasoline  to  be  sprayed  from 
the  jet,  hence  the  need  of  the  auxiliary  air 
inlets. 

Simple  spring  controlled,  leather  covered, 
conical  friction  clutches  are  a  feature  of 
most  designs.  Most  of  them  are  arranged 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  end  thrust  on  the 
shafts  when  they  are  in  engagement,  but  a 
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good  many  of  them  neglect  this  precaution 
when  the  clutch  is  out  of  engagement.  A 
form  of  clutch  much  in  favor  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  but  a  good  many  makers  adopt 
the  type  Fig.  2.  In  the  former  pattern  the 
thrust  is  self  contained  when  in  gear, 
whereas  the  other  (Fig.  2)  requires  a  sep- 
arate thrust  bearing. 

Coming  to  the  transmission  of  power 
from  the  clutch  to  the  road  wheels,  on  cars 
up  to  3J2  or  4  horse  power  two  forward 
speeds  are  generally  thought  to  bo  enough. 
Sometimes  a  reverse  15  added.  From  4  to 
8  horse  power,  three  speeds  forward  and  a 
reverse  appear  lo  be  the  rule,  while  above 
8  horse  i)Ower  four  speeds  and  a  reverse 
are  usual.  Designers  differ  as  to  the 
method  of  transmitting  the  power  from  the 
gear  to  the  driving  wheels.  Cars  up  to  8 
horse  power  and  even  12  horse  power  are 
fitted  with  a  jointed  shaft  and  bevel  gears 
driving  a  balance  geared.  live  a.Kle.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  8  horse  power  would  seem 
to  be  the  Hmit  for  this  method  of  driving. 
For  higher  powers  a  countershaft,  with  the 
differential  gear  located  thereon,  drives 
each  of  the  rear  wheels  with  a  chain,  out- 
side the  frame  and  springs,  a  sprocket  pin- 
ion being  attached  to  each  end  of  the  coun- 
tershaft, and  a  sprocket  wheel  to  each  of 
the  rear  wheels,  which  in  this  case  run 
freely  on  a  solid  axle.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  are  not  much  in  use  except  on 
quite  light  machines. 

The  speed  gear  is  nearly  always  of  the 
*'Panhard"  type,  iii  which  either  the  driv- 
ing, or  the  driven,  gears  are  arranged  to 
slide  on  their  shaft  and  thus  engage,  one 
at  a  time,  with  a  corresponding  gear  on  the 
other  shaft.  On  the  high  speed  it  is  usual 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  gears  are  in- 
operative and  the  drive  is  then  direct  from 
the  engine  to  the  live  axle,  or  the  counter- 
shaft, as  the  case  may  be.  For  reversing 
an  idler  pinion  is  the  method  most  in  favor. 
This  is  introduced,  when  required,  between 
a  pair  of  extra  wheels,  and  thus  they  are 
caused  to  make  the  two  shafts  in  the  gear 
box  revolve  in  the  same  direction  instead  of 
opposite  ways,  as  when  going  forward. 
When  a  countershaft  is  used  it  is  driven  by 
bevel  gears  and  the  reverse  is  obtained  by 
bringing  one  or  other  of  two  bevel  wheels 
into  gear  with  the  same  pinion. 

As  the  law  compels  every  motor  vehicle 
used  in  the  British  Isles  to  have  two  inde- 
pendent brakes,  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  point.  The  majority 
of  cars  have  a  foot  operated  brake  and  one 
worked  by  hand.  The  former  takes  the 
form  of  a  band  brake,  which  is  located,  as 
a  rule,  either  on  the  countershaft  or  on 
some  part  of  the  jointed  driving  shaft.  In 
either  case  this  brake  must  act  through  the 
balance  gear.  The  hand  brake  consists  of  a 
band  brake  on  each  of  the  back  wheel  hubs, 
the  practice  of  using  shoe  brakes  acting  on 
the  tires  having  been  abandoned  long  since. 
The  Wolseley  car  has  a  shoe  acting  on  the 
inner  surface  of  a  rim.  or  drum,  on  each 
of  the  driving  wheels,  this  drum  being  only 
about  3  inches  above  the  road  surface.    At- 


tention has  recently  been  turned  toward 
making  band  brakes  equally  effective  which- 
ever direction  the  drum  may  be  revolving. 
To  this  end  some  firms  are  making  the 
brakes  somewhat  after  the  style  of  a  friction 
clutch— i.  e..  expanding  the  band  inside  the 
drums. 

The  use  of  artillery  wooden  wheels  is 
becoming  more  common,  only  the  smallest 
and  lightest  machines  being  now  made  with 
wire  spoked,  cycle  type  wheels.  Pneumatic 
tires  are  much  in  evidence,  but  signs  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  solid  rubber  is 
coming  into  favor;  at  least  for  touring  cars 
pneumatics  are  a  necessity  for  fast  driving 
and  racing. 

Running  gears  are  always  of  the  reach- 
less type,  except  for  heavy  wagon  and  truck 
work.  Channel  steel,  wood  with  steel 
flitch  plates,  seamless  steel  tube  and  pressed 
steel  are  all  in  use  for  underframes.  A 
special  hydraulic  plant  is  being  installed  by 
Rubery  &  Co.,  Darlaston,  Staffordshire, 
for  the  economical  production  of  pressed 
steel  frames,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  this  will  be  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard by  the  majority  of  makers  for  all  sizes 
of  cars.  In  a  few  cases  the  engine  and 
speed  gear  box  are  bolted  directly  onto 
the  main  underframe.  but  the  majority  of 
designs  employ  a  separate  frame,  slung 
below  the  main  frame,  to  carry  the  engine 
and  gear.  Both  front  and  back  axles  are 
attached  by  springs  directly  to  the  main 
frame  and  radius  rods  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  driving  axle  are  usual. 
The  body  is  also  bolted  to  the  frame  and 
in  many  designs  there  is  provision  for 
changing  the  body  without  interfering  with 
the  working  parts  of  the  car. 

The  steering  arrangements  are  nearly  al- 
ways of  the  inclined  pillar  and  hand  wheel 
style.  The  side  lever  is  not  in  use  at  all. 
Some  kind  of  gearing,  cither  worm,  bevel 
or  rack  and  pinion,  is  employed  to  give  the 
driver  a  mechanical  advantage  over  the 
steering  wheels.  Worm  gear  is  nearly  al- 
ways used  on  cars  of  8  horse  power  and 
upwards,  and  is  made  non-reversible. 

Of  minor  points  the  placing  of  the  igni- 
tion commutator  on  the  dash,  in  full  view 
of  the  driver;  the  use  of  the  external  spark 
gap  in  series  with  the  spark  plug:  wipe 
contacts  on  the  commutator  with  a  trembler 
on  the  coil ;  longer  wheel  base  and  longer 
springs  to  the  axles:  and  double  acting 
band  brakes  are  all  being  gradually  incor- 
porated into  the  better  class  of  cars. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  there  is  no 
British  car  on  the  market  with  a  two  cycle 
engine,  all  being  fitted  with  Otto  cycle  mo- 
tors. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Amer- 
ican launch  motors,  the  two  cycle  engine  is 
an  unexplored  field  in  England. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  a  reliable  car, 
to  seat  two,  of  say  5  horse  power,  two 
speeds  and  reverse,  to  sell  retail  at  from 
$500  to  $600.  It  must  be  a  car,  not  a  seat 
on  wheels,  and  should  have  artillery  wheels, 
shod  with  solid  rubber  tires.  It  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  such  a  machine  will  be 


forthcoming  before  long;  several  concerns 
are  actively  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
a  view  to  producing  it 


Notes  on   Piston  Valves. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  this  subject 
F.  A.  Houghton,  the  author,  calls  attention 
to  some  peculiarities  inherent  to  certain 
types,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  soUd 
design  with  internal  admission.  The  fol- 
lowing types  are  to  be  found  on  simple  en- 
gines:  (i)  The  solid  form,  with  external 
admission  and  internal  exhaust ;  (2)  the 
hollow  form,  with  internal  admission  and 
external  exhaust;  (3)  the  solid  form,  with 
internal  admission  and  external  exhaust. 

The  first  (solid  external  admission)  has 
very  much  the  same  action  as  the  slide 
valve,  but  some  designers  object  to  it,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  live  steam  passage  in 
the  saddle  to  be  divided  with  a  separate 
branch  leading  to  each  end  of  the  valve 
chamber,  thereby  bringing  the  live  steam  in 
contact  with  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
cylinder  with  resulting  condensation. 

The  second  (hollow  admission)  has  the 
internal  admission  and  exhausts  at  the 
ends,  but  has  in  addition  a  hollow  centre 
which  permits  the  exhaust  at  either  end  to 
circulate  freely  and  instantly  fron^one  end 
to  the  other.  It  is  objected  to  by  some  de- 
signers on  the  ground  that  the  live  steam 
is  jacketed  with  the  cooler  exhaust  steam 
in  the  hollow  centre  of  the  valve,  resulting 
in  condensation. 

The  third  (solid  internal  admission)  also 
has  the  internal  admission,  but  is  without 
the  hollow  centre,  thereby  preventing  the 
exhaust  at  either  end  from  circulating  back 
and  forth  except  in  the  roundabout  way 
through  the  cylinder  saddle,  and  back  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  valve  chamber. 
This  takes  some  time  to  do,  and,  the^^ 
fore,  causes  an  unequal  pressure  on  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  valve,  which  is  gfreatest 
with  the  following  combined  conditions: 
Slow  speed,  full  throttle,  maximum  cut-off, 
and  at  the  moment  exhaust  opening  occurs. 
The  extent  of  this  unbalanced  pressure 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  appreciated. 
It  is  applied  very  suddenly  and  acts  on  the 
end  of  the  valve  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  it  is  moving,  and  takes  up  all  the  lost 
motion  in  valve  gear  from  the  valve  to  the 
eccentrics  with  a  sudden  shock,  the  extent 
of  which  depends  on  the  degree  of  lost  mo- 
tion, but  which  is  apparent  on  any  engine 
equipped  with  this  form  of  piston  valve. 


New  Plate  iletal  for  Automobile 

Bodies 

F.  Hiorth.  Christiania,  Norway,  sends  at 
a  sample  piece  of  a  new  white  metal  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  3.  made  in  angle,  chan- 
nel and  I  sections  and  in  plates  for  auto- 
mobile bodies,  etc.  It  is  claimed  to  have  a 
tensile  strength  of  57  kilograms  per  sqtian 
millimetre  (about  53.000  pounds  per  sqoar 
inch),  the  same  as  ordinary  wrought  iron 
and  an  elongation  of  12  per  cent. 
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The  Electric  Motor. 

I  (Concluded  1 

kUSHh,£    AND    8RUSHHOLDERS. 

current  by  which  ilie  motor  is 
ps   led   into   the   armature   through 

mutator,  by  means  or   rectangular 

i  g;is  carbon  or  graphite,  bearing 
rface  of  the  commutator.     These 

f  carbon  or  graphite,  referred  to 

mutator  brushes."  arc  held  in 
ilders.  and  arc  pressed  against  the 
jator  by  means  of  springs.  The 
jders  arc  pivotally  suppurted  on 
^lending    parallel    with    the    com- 

ntid  clamped  to  the  casing  of  the 
.  but  insulated  therefrom.  Fig.  i 
^nc  form  of  brushholder.  In  this 
;  A  is  the  carbon  brush  and  B  (he 

The  latter  consists  of  a  rcctangu- 
■ing  thrt-ugh  which  the  brush  fits. 
tsh  is  clamped  in  the  holder  by 
PI  the  set  screw  C  and  a  sheet 
ale  against  which  the  point  of  the 
Mr  bears.  The  brushholder  is  pro- 
Jlh  two  arms  D  D  by  which  it  is 
r    supported    on    the    brushholder 

To  the  brushholder  stud  between 
s  D  is  secured  by  means  of  a  set 
spring  bracket  F.  and  the  back  of 
Siholdcr  is  provided  with  a  similar 

G.      A   coiled    spring    H    is    con- 

letwccn  these  two  brackets,  which 

le  brush  against  the  commutator. 

ring  tension    can    be    adjusted    by 

'the  spring  bracket  F  around  the 

Oder  stud.  With  this  form  of  bru&h- 

l  as    the    brush    wears     the    holder 

tangularly    about    the    brushholder 

this  somewhat  changes  the  lines 

,ct  of  the  brush  on  the  commuta- 

avoid  this  the   brushholders  are 

fes      made      stationary      and      the 

caused  to  slide  in  them  under  the 

of  springs.  This  latter  type  of 
der  is  known  as  the  parallel  feed 
I  presents  the  further  advantage 
;oes   away  with   the   set  screw   to 

bru.«th  in  ihc  holder. 

EMBLING     THE    ARMATURE 

the  core  has  been  assembled  the 
_,  troughs   of  mica  are   placed   in 

Eand    insulating    material    is   ap- 
ihc    ends    of   the    core    and    the 
hen  the  coils  arc  put  in  place  in 
Eand    are    connected    up    to    the 
tor   segments   by   being   soldered 
fs  in   the  lugs  on   these  segments. 
to  securely  hold  the  coils  jn  the 
prevent   them   from    flying   out 
armature  is  in  motion,  bands  of 
ss  wire  are  wound  over  the  core 
er  of  mica,  the  ends  of  the  bands 
ared  by  soldering  and  by  means 
rass  clips, 
shows    a    longitudinal    section 


through  a;j  electric  motor  as- 
pembled.  A  A  is  the  field 
magnet  and  B  B  are  two  of 
the  field  coils.  C  is  liie  ar- 
mature shaft  which  is  sup- 
ported in  the  end  plates  or 
bearing  plates  D  and  E 
which  are  bolted  to  the  field 
frame  and  form  with  the  lat- 
ter the  casing  of  the  motor 
The  bearings  are  bushed 
with  bronze  or  babbitt  metal 
and  are  provided  with  an  oil 
well  below  them.  Rings  F  F 
hanging  from  the  shaft  down  into  the  oil 
wells  carry  the  oil  onto  the  shaft  as 
they  revolve  when  the  armature  is 
m  motion.  It  is  essential  that  no  oil 
gets  into  the  motor,  as  it  will  rot  the  cot- 
ton insulation  of  the  wire  and  also  pre- 
vent the  brushes  from  making  good  con- 
tact with  the  commutator  segments,  and 
for  this  reason  a  return  is  provided  for  the 
oil  from  the  in.-Jide  end  of  the  bearings  to 
the  well.  The  shaft,  or  a  piece  forced 
over  the  shaft,  is  turned  with  a  sharp  ridge 
G  which  flings  the  oil  off  by  centrifugal 
action  when  it  reaches  there.  The  oil  is 
thrown  against  the  surface  of  a  circular 
groove  in  ihc  bearing  hub.  Hows  by  grav- 
ity to  the  bottom  of  that  groove,  and  from 
there  through  an  inclined  drill  hole  back 
to  the  well.  A  groove  and  return  pas- 
sage to  the  well  are  frequently  also  pro- 
vided at  the  outer  ends  of  the  bearings. 

The  commutator  H  is  keyed  to  the  ar- 
mature shaft  against  a  shoulder  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  ends  of  the  coils  I  I  are  sol- 
dered into  the  lugs  of  the  commutator 
segments.  J  represents  the  brushholder 
and  K  the  brushholder  stud,  the  latter  be- 
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Fig,  I, 


mg  clamped  into  the  end  plate  with  insu- 
lating (hard  fibre)  washings  and  bushings. 
The  angular  position  of  the  brushholders 
must  be  adjusted  very  accurately  or  there 
is  liable  to  be  very  destructive  sparking  at 
the  brushes  under  certain  conditions  of 
load.  The  brushes  usually  are  of  the  width 
of  two  segments.  When  the  brushes  are  set 
so  that  the  coils  connected  to  the  seg- 
ments under  them  are  located  midway  be- 
tween poles  they  arc  said  to  be  in  the  neu- 
tral position.  The  brushes  of  an  automo- 
bile motor  must  be  set  slightly  back  of 
the  neutral  position — i.  e.,  slightly  away 
from  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  armature  motion.  As  a  rule 
the  brushholders  are  fixed  m  position  at 
the  factory  and  never  need  any  angular  ad- 
justment at  the  hands  of  the  user. 

The  brushes  and  commutator  are  the 
most  delicate  part  of  an  electric  motor  and 
need  occasional  inspection,  and  to  facili- 
tate such  inspection  a  door  L  is  usually 
placed  on  the  commutator  end  plate  right 
over  the  brushholders.  When  the  com- 
mutator has  become  gummed  it  must  be 
cleaned   with   fine  sandpaper,   and  as   the 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


brushes  wear  they  must  be  adjusted  peri- 
odically and  finally  renewed.  The  carbon 
dust  from  the  brushes  must  also  be 
cleaned  out  periodically,  as  it  is  liable  to 
cause  short  circuits. 

CLASSIFICATION     OF     MOTORS. 

Electric  motors  are  divided  into  series, 
shunt  and  compound  motors.  In  a  series 
motor  the  same  current  flows  through  the 
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Figs.  4.  s  and  6. 


field  and  armature  windings  in  succession. 
In  a  shunt  motor  a  small  portion  of  the 
main  current  is  branched  olT  and  flows 
through  the  field  winding,  and  the  rest 
through  the  armature.  The  field  coils  of  a 
series  motor  are  wound  with  large  wire, 
while  those  of  a  shunt  motor  are  wound 
with  fine  wire.  Compound  motors  have 
double  sets  of  field  coils,  one  set  of  heavy 
wire,  which  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
armature,  and  one  set  of  fine  wire,  which 
is  shunted  across  the  armature. 

The  characteristics  of  the  series  motor 
are  the  following:  It  can  be  started  with- 
out special  starting  resistances;  when  run- 
ning at  light  load  it  runs  very  fast,  and  the 
speed  decreases  rapidly  when  the  load  is 
increased.  The  maximum  torque  is  pro- 
duced in  starting  or  when  the  motor  is  at 
a  standstill.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
shunt  motor  is  that  it  runs  at  practically 
constant  speed  for  all  loads  up  to  the  nor- 
mal. When  driven  above  this  speed,  as 
may  happen  in  going  downhill,  the  motor 
automatically  changes  to  a  generator  and 
sends  a  charging  current  back  into  the 
storage  battery.  For  motors  of  the  same 
size  or  power  a  series  motor  develops  more 
starting  torque  than  a  shunt  motor,  and 
for  this  reason  series  motors  are  almost 
exclusively  used  on  automobiles. 

SPEED    CONTROL    OF    ELECTRIC     MOTORS. 

The  speed  of  a  series  motor  varies  with 
the  torque,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
While  the  torque  remains  constant,  the 
speed  may  be  varied :  ( i )  by  varying  the 
electro-motive  force  applied  to  the  motor; 
(2)  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  The  speed  varies  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the 
terminals  of  the  motor;  it  vanes  inversely 
with  the  strength  of  the  field,  although  not 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Electric  motors  ate  permanently  geared 
to  the  driving  wheels  of  the  cars  and  the 
speed  control  of  the  cars  is  effected  entire- 
ly by  varying  the  speed  of  the  motors.  The 
usual  method  of  control  is  to  vary  the  elec- 
tro-motive force  by  coMucciing  tlic  colls  01 
the  storage  battery  first  all  in  scries  and 
then  in  two  parallel  rows,  tliu^  halving  the 
E.  M.  F. :  and  to  vary  the  fiekl  strength  by 
connecting  the  four  field  coils  cither  all  in 
scries  or  two  in  scries  and  two  in  parallel. 
.\11  these  changes  in  connection  are  made 
by  means  of  a  controller  or  multiple  switch. 
To  reverse  an  electric  motor  al]  that  is 
neces>ary  is  to  reverse  the  current  through 
the  armature,  while  the  curent  through  the 
held  remains  the  same.  This'  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  another  multiple 
switch  or  reversing  switch,  to  be  described 
later: 

The  skctcli  Fig.  3  shows  the  usual 
method  of  bringing  out  the  armature  and 
field  connectors  in  a  four  pole  series  auto- 
mobile motor.  These  connectors,  six  in  num- 
ber, are  heavily  insulated  stranded  flexible 
cables  which  pass  through  hard  rubber 
bushings  in  the  wall  of  the  motor  casing. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  two  adjacent  field 
coils    are    connected    together    in    such    a 


manner  that  when  looked  at  from  t 
mature  the  current  must  flow  in  < 
them  right  handedly  and  in  the  othf 
left  handedly.  thus  making  of  one  ; 
north  pole  and  of  the  other  a  soutt 
The  two  free  ends  of  these  coils  ar 
ried  out  of  the  casing,  and  the  oth< 
coils  are  connected  up  and  their  fre 
carried  out  in  the  same  way.  Of  t 
cables  leading  out  of  the  motor 
four  are  therefore  field  connector 
Fj,  F»  and  F*)  and  two  armature  c 
tors  (Al  and  Aa).  In  case  the  motoi 
is  entirely  controlled  by  varying  tl 
plied  E.  M.  F.,  and  no  changes  in  tf 
connections  are  made  while  runnii 
the  field  coils  are  directly  connec 
each  other  and  only  two  field  com 
are  brought  out  of  the  motor  case. 
Three  of  the  possible  connectioi 
represented  by  Figs.  4.  5  and  6  resp 
ly.  Of  these  connections  those  of 
4  and  5  give  give  rotation  in  the  sa 
rection,  which  may  be  assumed  to  1 
corresponding  to  forward  motion 
car.  The  connection  of  Fig.  6  gives 
ward  motion.  The  direction  of  c 
flow  in  armature  and  field  coils  ii 
cated  by  arrows,  and  it  will  be  see 
in  the  field  the  current  always  flows 
same  direction,  while  in  the  armatui 
reversed  (Fig.  6)  to  obtain  backwai 
tion.  With  the  connection  shown  i 
4  the  current  flows  first  through  01 
of  field  coils,  then  through  the  an 
and  then  through  the  other  pair  c 
coils.  With  the  connection  of  Fig. 
current  flows  first  through  the  arr 
divides  at  the  point  B,  and  one-hal 
flows  through  each  pair  of  field  coi 
two  currents  uniting  again  at  the  p( 
In  this  manner  only  one-half  the  tot 
rent  flows  in  each  of  the  field  coih 
the  result  that  the  magnetic  field  is 
ened  and  the  motor  runs  faster.  Th 
nection  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  the  same  ; 
in  Fig.  4,  except  that  the  armature 
nals  are  reversed;  The  current  thi 
flows  through  the  armature  in  the  oj 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  flowed  i 
4,  and  this  causes  the  armature  to  i 
the  opposite  direction. 

A  New  Garage  System. 

Many  a  manager  of  a  garage  h 
deavorcd  to  establish  and  carry  out 
tern  that  would  simplify  the  busine 
protect  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  fc 
systems  have  been  found  satisfacto: 
is  diflicult  to  overcome  the  cunning 
designing  chauffeur,  who  will,  when  • 
tunity  affords,  take  his  employer's  at 
bile  out  of  the  station  and  use  it  i 
own  pleasure  or  for  hire.  At  the  1 
Storage  and  Repair  Company's  gai 
Fifty-fourth  street  and  Broadway, 
York,  an  original  system  is  in  use 
is  claimed  to  cover  all  points  satisfa 

When  a  wagon  is  taken  there  for  ! 
the  usual  arrangements  are  made 
time,  and  it  is  allotted  space  at  so  1 
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not  at  so  much  per  car. 

numbered  and  entered  in  a  book 

that  purpose.    The  next  step  is  to 

|c  owner   fill   out  a  blank  form   <>f 

s  showing  who  may  take  it  from 

ion.  who  may  fill  the  tanks,  order 

etc.     The  answers  guide  the  man- 

j^  while  the  car  is  under  their  charge. 

tc  pttm  are  tagged  as  soon  as  dis- 
atul  a  card  of  notice  is  sent  to  the 
^t  once.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  at 
ir  to  tell  how  often  and  how  long  a 
[been  out,  whether  it  is  in  order  or 

0  what  the  exact  cost  of  all  repairs 
Tabs  art  kept  on   the  number 

it  is  charged,  the  repairs  needed 

e  to  time  are  kept  on  record,  and 

erything  that  will  throw  any  light 

ucstion  of  costs  is  available  to  the 

It  any  time,  so  that  there  need  never 

1  doubt  of  the  safety  and  relia- 
l  his  car  or  of  the  correctness  of 
ills  and  general  storage  expenses. 


ft  Strewn  with  Broken  QIass. 

ftleman  who  has  just  returned  from 
ch  states  that  automobiling  is  next 
Itssiblc  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  con- 
ic of  the  broken  glass  which  is 
lere  strewn  in  the  streets.  It  seems 
i  a  liquor  law  in  South  Carolina 
^ng  the  drinking  oi  intoxicants  by 
[  on  ihe  premises  where  they  are 
pe  negroes,  therefore,  arc  compelled 
their  liquors  in  bottles,  which  they 
ft  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
I,  leaving  the  pieces  in  the  streets 
)nace  to  the  automobilist. 


f  Wagon    of    the    War    De- 
partment. 

in  C.  B.  Wheeler,  of  the  Ordnance 
bent,  states  that  a  motor  battery 
IS  being  bujlt  for  that  department 
rill  be  finished  about  July  i.  It  will 
in  by  a  .40  iiorse  power,  four  cylin- 
losion  motor  and  fitted  with  solid 
jSres  on  54  inch  wheels.  The  track 
^es.  The  total  weight  of  the  wagon 
12.000  poimds  and  the  load  capacity 
5,000  pounds.  A  maximum  speed 
Biles  per   hour   is   figured   on.     The 

iis  intended  to  be  a  machine  shop 
Is  and  to  replace  a  horse  wagon 
d  for  the  same  purpose  which  is 
fy  six  horses.  The  use  of  the  motor 
t  several  men.  The  wagon  will  be 
nicd  by  a  machinist,  who  will  also 
it.  and  by  a  farrier. 


limotor  car  game"  is  said  to  be  one 
I  newest  and  costliest  forms  of 
(ent  from  Paris.  The  players  con- 
tr  motor  cars,  which  are  arranged 
Ing  pong  board  or  billiard  table, 
Icil  like  switches.  For  overthrow- 
ing the  race  any  of  the  obstacles 
klong  the  course  a  player  is  fined 
Sum.  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
Dec  oi  the  obstacle. 


Four  Thousand    /Vllles   for  Revenue 
Only. 

By  P1L1.S  AND  Tablets. 

To  dispense  with  horses  and  speed  from 
place  to  place  as  with  wings  had  long  been 
a  day  dream  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
weary  drives.  So  long,  in  fact,  that  it  be- 
came a  wil]  o'  the  wisp  ideal.  But  strange 
to  say.  it  has  come  to  pass,  for  as  my  auto 
skims  over  the  ground  I  feel  that  it  is 
actually  a  living  part  of  me,  yet  bearing 
me  as  on  wings  whither  I  will. 

My  experience  has  been  limited  to  seven 
months  only,  wholly  in  the  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  a  very  happy  disappoint- 
ment, for  I  expected  an  infinite  amount  of 
annoyance  and  increased  expense,  but  the 
opposite  has  been  realized.  It  has  saved 
me  both  time  and  money  and  given  me  an 
amount  of  pleasure  never  before  extracted 
from  one  small  package. 

To  be  sure,  I  have  had  perplexities  with- 
out number.  Chinese  puzzles,  that  have  re- 
paid the  trouble  of  solving,  royal  games 
of  chess,  hut  I  have  invariably  won  and 
therefore  ara  content  and  more  than  en- 
thusiastic. 

TAKES    THE     MACHINE    AP.\KT. 

Perhaps  a  resume  of  my  perplexities 
may  not  be  without  instruction.  They  be- 
gan on  the  arrival  of  the  machine.  First  I 
studied  the  brief  and  very  unsatisfactory 
instructions  forwarded  with  the  car.  They 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  concise  manner 
somewhat  a>  follows  :  Your  niachme  consists 
of  a  generator,  burner,  bypass,  oiler,  etc 
Run  it.  If  you  cannot,  send  to  the  near- 
est agency  and  we  will  send  you  a  man  at 
$9  a  day  and  expenses  to  show  yon  how. 
AH  this  was  depressing  and  made  me  wish 
heartily  that  I  had  held  tight  to  my  good 
dollars.  After  several  days  of  considera- 
tion I  determined  to  pull  the  thing  to 
pieces  and  discover,  if  possible,  what  made 
the  wheels  go  round.  In  course  of  the 
next  week  I  had  taken  almost  everything 
apart  except  the  generator  and  burner. 
This  proved  a  most  valuable  experience, 
for  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  machine 
which  has  constantly  served  nic.  After 
successfully'  reassembling  the  parts  1  stole 
from  my  bed  very  early  one  morning, 
fired  up  and  opened  the  throttle.  Half 
surprised  it  seemed,  purred  softly  and  be- 
gan to  move.  With  my  hair  fairly  on  end 
and  heart  beating  wildly  I  steered  into  the 
street.  Never  were  streets  so  narrow  as 
on  this  morning,  never  was  road  so  vora- 
ciously swallowed  up  by  the  machine.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  reeling  road 
and  the  dancing  steam  gauge.  I  ran  slow- 
ly and  the  gauge  climbed  to  350  pounds.  1 
opened  the  throttle  and  down  it  went  like 
an  avalanche  to  1 50  pounds.  When  I 
went   slowly   the   steam   pressure   alarmed 
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me  and  when  I  went  fast  the  speed 
alarmed  me.  But  nothing  serious  really 
did  happen,  and  I  arrived  home  in  due 
time,  exhausted  but  happy.  The  amiable 
temper  of  the  machine  on  this  morning 
saved  It,  too,  for  if  it  had  had  a  bilious 
attack  such  as  it  has  since  suffered  from 
I  am  sure  I  would  have  sold  it  for  jo  cents 
and  convinced  myself  I  had  made  a  good 
trade.  After  a  little,  the  technic  of  run- 
ning was  acquired  and  my  car  commis- 
sioned for  daily  work. 

A    HILLY    DISTRICT. 

The  district  in  which  I  practice  is  very 
hilly.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
know  Eastern  Connecticut.  There  are  lew 
stretches  of  over  a  half  mile  of  less  than 
4  or  5  per  cent,  grade  and  not  a  few  as 
high  a!>  22  per  cent.  My  residence  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  my  office  and  the 
grade  is  12  per  cent.  In  whichever  direc- 
tion I  go  I  must  make  not  less  than  a  la 
per  cent,  grade.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  my  car  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
strains,  yet  during  the  period  from  May  I 
to  December  i  I  have  used  my  car  for 
every  bit  of  my  professional  work  except 
for  two  days  and  have  traveled  a  distance 
of  4.000  miles,  and  all  this  with  but  two 
stops  for  adjustment  of  part  of  the  work- 
ing machinery. 

THE  WATER   SUPPLY. 

One  of  my  most  absorbing  annoyances 
arose  from  the  management  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  so  called  steam  generator. 
The  steam  power  is  developed  by  a  semi- 
flash  boiler,  the  fire  being  controlled  by 
a  thermostat  which  operates  when  the 
steam  pressure  is  too  high  or  the  water 
too  low.  This  portion  of  the  mechanism 
was  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  To 
develop  my  power  a  pilot  light  must  first 
be  started,  which  is  operated  like  a 
plumber's  torch.  This  heats  a  vaporizer 
through  which  the  gasoline  must  pass  to 
the  main  burner.  The  thermostat  operates 
on  the  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  vaporizer 
whenever  the  Ihcrmoslat  reaches  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  Fahr.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  when  the  steam  pressure  reaches 
about  225  pounds  the  thermostat  will  stop 
the  flow  of  gasoline,  and  contrariwise  if  the 
water  supply  fails  exactly  the  same  thing 
happens.  Now.  as  simple  as  this  appears 
it  was  very  troublesome  at  the  outset  to 
gr^sp  it  in  all  its  relations  and  led  to  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  money  and 
fruitless  search  for  some  imaginary  ab- 
normality. That  others  may  be  spared 
the  ignominy  of  such  stupidity  I  will  re- 
cite my  experience.  On  the  second  day's 
run  I  was  making  a  comparatively  level 
road  after  a  rather  protracted  call  when 
my  steam  pressure  began  to  fall.  Under 
such  conditions  my  instructor  advised  me 
to  "run  fasL"  This  I  would  gladly  have 
done,  but  I  lacked  the  steam.  I  therefore 
closed  the  throttle  and  inspected  my 
burner.  To  my  chagrin  I  found  it  almost 
out.  yet  the  gasoline  supply  was  fully 
turned  on.  It  would  flame  up  a  little  and 
then    go    out    and   seemed    to    say,    as   it 
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winked  at  me:  "Great  fun,  this  ninning  of 
autos."  With  remarkable  acumen  I  diag- 
nosed an  obstructed  gasoline  pipe,  and 
having  fortunately  the  grade  in  my  favor 
succeeded  in  reaching  home.  Removing 
the  gasoline  feed  pipe  I  found  it  in  order, 
so  I  concluded  the  trouble  was  in  the  va- 
porizer. This  was  removed  and  drilled  out. 
Then  reassembling  the  parts  I  made  an- 
other start  and  to  my  surprise  the  old  con- 
dition remained.  After  some  very  hard 
thinking  it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  ther- 
mostat was  the  sourct  of  the  untoward 
action,  and  reaching  down  to  my  hand 
pump  I  injected  a  quantity  of  water  into 
the  generator,  and  lo!  it  was  breath  to  its 
nostrils.  It  filled  its  body  with  life.  The 
burner  roared,  the  steam  pressure  rose  like 
a  rocket  and  I  sped  away.  I  had  had  in- 
sufficient water  and  the  thermostat  had 
closed,  thereby  preventing  the  burning  of 
the  generator.  The  machine  was  in  per- 
fect operation  and  my  vexation  arose 
from  my  own  ignorance.-  I  soon  found 
this  thermostat  was  a  thoroughbred  aristo- 
crat, and  elbow  grease  must  be  applied  to 
the  hand  pump  whenever  it  gave  the  signal, 
and  no  questions  asked.  On  every  steep 
grade  and  any  long  grade  the  shutting  off 
of  the  fire  called  for  more  water  by  the 
way  of  the  hand  pump  and  I  meekly  re- 
sponded. But  after  several  weeks  the  de- 
mand became  more  frequent  and  I  was 
pumping  on  even  4  or  5  per  cent,  grades 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  time.  I  then 
went  on  a  strike  and  did  more  profound 
thinking.  The  fact  was  that  I  did  not  get 
water  enough  into  the  generator.  I  di- 
rected the  repairer  to  reseat  all  of  the 
valves  on  the  water  supply  and  set  the  by- 
pass to  open  at  220  pounds.  In  a  short 
time  "all  ready"  was  reported,  and  now, 
said  I,  this  soul  rasping  water  system  is 
again  in  perfect  order.  I  started  out  with 
buoyant  spirits,  but  soon  the  burner  sig- 
naled more  water.  Well.  I  pumped  and 
thought  the  rest  of  the  day  and  had  half 
concluded  that  my  generator  was  afflicted 
with  dypsomania,  when  it  occurred  to  me  it 
might  be  wise  to  determine  for  myself  if 
the  by-pass  opened  at  a  steam  pressure  of 
220  pounds.  A  few  minutes  well  spent 
proved  beyond  cavil  "What  fools  these 
mortals  be."  The  by*pass  opened  at  160 
pounds  pressure,  and  since  I  had  tried  to 
continually  maintain  the  orthodox  200 
pounds  pressure  I  was  obtaining  only  a 
scant  supply  of  water.  By  readjusting  the 
by-pass  I  stopped  this  annoyance — a  mon- 
ument to  carelessness,  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Another  annoyance  arose  from 
the  rapid 

EROSIO.N    OF    THE   THROTTLE    VALVE. 

so  that  it  would  leak  steam  when  the  car 
was  not  running,  thereby  filling  the  cylin- 
ders with  water  if  the  stop  was  long.  If 
not  reground  often  the  car  would  stop 
only  on  applying  the  brake  or  placing  the 
reversing  lever  on  the  centre.  After 
grinding  the  valve  a  few  times  I  had  an 
auxiliary  throttle  of  the  compression  type 


put  in.  Since  then  I  have  not  reground 
the  working  throttle. 

The  only  time  my  car  has  been  out 
of  commission  during  the  seven  months 
arose  from  the  breaking  of  the  cast  iron 
throttle  valve  while  removing  it  for  re- 
grinding.  This  accident  compelled  me  to 
deliver  to  the  repair  men  $8  for  a  new 
one,  an  article  barely  worth  $3  in  an  open 
market.  The  throttle  annoyance  is  a  very 
black  mark  against  the  maker.  One  morn- 
ing after  a  month  or  two  I  heard 

A    GRATING    IN    THE    HUB 

of  the  hind  wheels  on  reversing  the  speed. 
Examination  failed  to  sustain  that  deduc- 
tion, but  disclosed  the  working  of  the 
wheels  on  the  axle.  This  was  remedied 
by  inserting  new  and  larger  keys.  The 
relief  was,  however,  only  temporary  and  I 
have  since  found  it  necessary  to  readjust 
them.  In  this  annoyance  the  fault  is  the 
makers,  the  construction  being  slipshod 
and  unskillful.  A  conical  axle,  wider 
bearings  on  the  wheel  hub  and  deeper 
slotting  for  the  keys  would  provide  for  the 
taking  up  of  the  wear  or  compression  of 
the  brass  hub.    The  construction  of 

THE  BRAKE  DRUM 

is  also  bad,  causing  considerable  annoy- 
ance. On  my  machine  a  brass  drum  is 
secured  to  the  differential  by  inserting 
lipped  projections  into  babbitt  metal.  The 
natural  sequence  is  that  it  soon  becomes 
loose  and  rattles  viciously.  After  read- 
justing it  once  I  abandoned  all  effort  to 
keep  it  tight  and  aimed  simply  at  stopping 
the  rattle.  This  was  accomplished  by 
forcing  several  chunks  of  rubber  between 
the  drum  and  the  differential,  an  annoy- 
ance entirely  due  to  bad  construction. 
Another  annoyance  arose  from  a  leak  in 
the  gasoline  tank,  the  band  in  the  mid- 
dle which  unites  the  two  sections  being  in- 
sufficiently soldered.  While  the  resolder- 
ing  was  a  small  matter  it  consumed  four 
hours  to  remove  and  replace  the  tank. 
Here  again  bad  workmanship  was  the 
source  of  the  annoyance. 

STEERING    GEAR  JOINTS. 

Very  marked  improvement  is  needed  in 
the  construction  of  the  joints  of  the  steer- 
ing gear.  Constant  motion  soon  wears 
them,  and  an  annoying  rattle  results,  a 
contingency  evidently  not  foreseen  by  the 
maker.  To  correct  this  evil  I  have  made 
bushings  of  copper,  thin  sheet  metal  being 
cut  and  rolled  to  size.  When  the  wear  is 
inconsiderable  I  insert  rubber  disks  under 
the  metal  washer,  compressing  with  the 
cotter  pin. 

TWO    ADJUSTMENTS    ON    THE    ROAD. 

On  the  road  I  have  left  the  seat  but 
twice  to  adjust  any  part  of  the  working 
machinery.  Once  the  chain  jumped  the 
sprocket  and  later  a  cup  on  a  piston  rod 
worked  loose  and  dropped  down.  Both 
were  avoidable,  and  due  to  carelessness. 
The  chain  had  been  running  loose  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  not  realizing  the  advisa- 
bility of  maintaining  a  moderately  tight 
chain  I  neglected  to  adjust  it.     A  pair  of 


very  dirty  hands  was  sufficient  purns 
and  I  now  keep  it  well  tightened, 
other  instance  I  had  repacked  the  s 
boxes  on  the  previous  day,  purposel; 
ing  the  caps  loose  until  I  had  run  i 
and  had  forgotten  them.  I  had  by  n 
a  very  interesting  young  lady.  SI 
just  recounted  the  difficulties  of  a 
and  I  had  said  with  some  pride  thai 
been  delayed  but  once  on  the  road 
suddenly  a  clatter,  clatter,  clatter  i< 
beneath  our  seat.  Stopping  at  ( 
helped  my  companion  to  dismouE 
stripping  the  carriage  of  seat  and 
located  and  corrected  the  humiliatin 
In  my  experience  no  part  of  the  n 
should  be  more  carefully  watched  tV 
"  chain,  and  special  attention  give 
coupling  link.  My  first  lesson  parti 
impressed  me. 

A  CHAIN  LINK  BROKEN. 

I  was  running  out  some  10  miles  i 
country  over  an  unusually  bad  an 
road,  full  of  short  grades  of  from 
cent,  to  16  per  cent  when  my  attenti* 
arrested  by  a  rhythmical  click.  I  c 
ly  inferred  that  it  must  proceed  fr< 
chain  or  sprocket.  Examination  fa 
disclose  anything  wrong.  I  coi 
homeward,  the  click  continuing  son 
clear  and  sharp,  and  at  times  aim 
audible.  In  the  absence  of  known 
I  reasoned  that  perhaps  the  sprocli 
become  worn  and  the  chain  slippe< 
tie.  After  a  run  of  several  miles  I 
home  and  began  a  thorough  searc 
jacking  up  one  hind  wheel  and  0 
the  throttle  I  was  enabled  to  time  t^ 
and  locate  it.  The  outcome  was 
cover  one  side  of  the  coupling  link 
ly  broken  through,  thereby  elongati 
link  and  causing  the  click  by  ridi: 
then  slipping  on  the  rear  sprocket, 
ing  the  miles  of  travel  and  hill  cl 
one  side  had  been  sufficient  to  pi 
weight  of  not  less  than  1.500  ] 
Twice  since  I  have  had  the  sam< 
occur.  Excepting  the  regrinding  ol 
and  the  repacking  of  air  and  water 
I  have  had  no  annoyances  with  the 
ing  machinery. 

TIRES. 

The  real  soul  stirring  vexation 
been  from  the  tires.  The  very  firs 
a  shoe  on  the  rear  wheel  burst,  and 
the  next  week  I  had  three  pui 
Since  I  have  averaged  two  a  month 
oretically  the  clincher  tire  is  eas 
paired,  but  in  practice  it  represents 
erable  hard  work.  One  is  fortun 
deed  who  repairs  an  ordinary  punc 
hair  an  hour,  and  if  a  new  shoe  r 
put  on  another  hour  is  scarcely  su 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  better  knc 
of  my  car  I  can  see  that  much  of  n 
ation  was  due  to  inexperience.  If 
to  encounter  all  again  I  should  be 
instantly  determine  the  proper  thinf 
and  would  have  no  worry  about  i 
latter  months  of  my  running  ha^ 
particularly  free  from  vexation.    Ti 


diagnostic  powers,  and  also 
the  pleasure  ui  automobiling. 
ing  and  good  roads  shall  again 
(hall  drive  my  steam  horse  and 
tope  the  pleasant  and  profitable 
i  of  the  season  oi  1902. 


ectric  Automobile  for  the 
■     Physician. 

r  Gu'Y  Hinsdale,  M.  D. 

decideil,  after  months  of  con- 
linion,  that  the  electric  carriage 
For  my  use,  I  bought  an  electric 
with  top  and  wooden  wheels  and 
:  Urcs.  It  cost  rac,  fresh  from  the 
ith  freight  charges,  $862.     Before 

■went  to  the  city  where  it  was 
r  the  construction  of  the  vehicle 
[hly  as  I  could  in  two  visits  and 
trips  with  nn  instructor  so  as  to 
1  its  manipulation  on  the  road, 
rtesy  was  shown  by  the  makers 
ned  enough  of  the  mechanism  to 
I  in  case  of  trouble  only  a  skilled 
could  properly  care  for  the  gear 
ectrical  expert  must  care  for  the 

The  carriage  was  delivered  Oc- 
^i,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
lishment  existing  for  the  care  of 
:lcs  in  our  city.  I  mention  these 
show  that  nothing  was  spared  to 
od  service.  I  had  my  driver,  a 
>red  man,  instructed  in  operating 
e  and  he  became  very  expert  in 
t,  and  1  may  say  for  him  that  we 
a  collision,  or  even  a  scratch, 
r  I  used  the  machine.  It  became 
:  the  outset  that  the  available 
stimated  at  40  miles,  was  con- 
reduced  by  the  rapid  discharge 
nding  grades  and  that  this  excess 
ilurc  of  current  was  not  com- 
ty  the  saving  of  current  in  their 
^ot  until  within  3  miles  of  com- 
lustion  does  the  voltmeter  indi- 
Y  manner  whatever  the  degree  of 

and  as  a  consequence  an  esti- 
bc  formed  of  the  mileage  covered 
>robabIe  proportion  of  available 
the  storage  battery.  I  bought  a 
ometer.  registering  the  day's  run 
Dtal  distance  traveled,  and  with 
uard  never  ran  out  of  current 
as  attached.     This  cost,  put  on, 

PUNCTURES 
ten  encountered  a  puncture  and 
»■•  new  tire  for  use  while  the 
tire  was  being  repaired.  The  rc- 
d  to  be  more  expensive  than  I 
.  $450,  and  it  required  about  a 
dcr  advice  I  purchased  for  the 
vhat  was  claimed  to  be  the  best 
ft  afforded,  a  very  substantial, 
*  tire,  at  a  cost  of  $31.20.  I  soon 
f  these  on  my  rear  wheels,  where 
veight  of  the  batteries  caused  the 
rain.  I  may  say  that  the  vehicle 
issengers  weighed  1.850  pounds, 
sequence  there  was  a  serious  jolt 
kI  was  reduced  in  crossing  street 
It  became  a  matter  of  instinct 
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to  slow  up  when  crossmg  the  rails  or  in 
encountering  the  wavy  and  irregular  as- 
phalt that  borders  the  tracks  as  we  find 
them  in  our  city.  Pedestrians  have  no  idea 
of  the  holes  and  dangerous  places  that 
abound  in  our  streets.  The  ordinary  doc- 
tor's buggy  usually  takes  these  without  any 
special  jolt,  but  it  is  quite  different  with 
an  electric  carnage  with  a  short  frame,  and 
unless  care  is  exercised  at  every  crossing 
there  is  danger  that  sonic  of  the  cells  will 
become  short  circuited  by  the  escape  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  fouling  of  connec- 
tions. Tracks  must  therefore  be  taken 
diagonally  to  save  too  much  commotion  of 
the  acid  in  the  cells.  On  level  asphalt,  dry, 
and  with  everything  in  prime  condition, 
my  vehicle  could  travel  between  12  and  13 
miles  an  hour  and  used  about  25  amperes 
of  current.     The  voltage  was  102. 

ANOTUES    DISCOVtRV 

which  I  quickly  made  was  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  the  vehicle  for  5  or  10  miles 
on  one  day  and  for  5  or  10  miles  the  next 
day  and  allow  the  battery  to  remain  un- 
charged. In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  power  is  used  the 
battery  should  immediately  be  put  on 
charge  when  the  day's  run  is  made.  The 
battery  will  deteriorate  by  a  process  of  "sul- 
phating"  unless  it  is  immediately  restored 
to  a  full  charge  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  This 
fact  is  not  usua.l1y  explained  to  intending 
purchasers  and  the  result  is  that  the  vehi- 
cle cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night 
away  from  the  charging  station  and  then 
used  the  following  day — even  though  20 
miles  may  be  to  your  credit — without  detri- 
ment to  the  battery.  This  ties  one  relent- 
lessly to  the  charging  station.  I  confess 
that  1  had  the  notion  that  a  charged  stor- 
age battery  was  like  a  full  bottle  from 
which  the  contents  might  be  drawn  as  long 
as  there  was  anything  left  to  draw,  even  if 
three  or  four  days  might  be  spent  in  com- 
pletely discharging  the  battery.  Such  is 
not  the  case — at  least  it  is  not  practically 
possible.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  battery 
which  will  be  visited  inevitably  by  a  request 
ior  time  to  make  an  expensive  restora- 
tion. 

CLEANING. 

Storage  batteries  require  cleaning  at  in- 
tervals of  about  four  or  five  months  under 
ordinary  usage,  and  a  large  number  of 
wooden  separators  must  be  replaced,  for 
which  process  a  week  or  ten  days  will  be 
required.  The  charge  which  was  made  on 
April  17.  1902,  for  '^cleaning  the  battery, 
replacing  300  wood  separators  and  elec- 
trolyte, and  bringing  up  and  repairing  bat- 
tery trays"  was  $36.28.  I  used  my  vehicle 
seven  months,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
others  to  see  what  the  actual  charges 
amounted  to. 

COST    OF    SEVEN    MONTHS*    SERVICE. 

The  bills  were  as  follows: 

October  31 $24.68 

November  30 8e.i6 

December   31 41.60 

January   31 2g.03 

February  28 41  05 
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March  31 $70.48 

April   30 56.70 

May  31 33.47 

I  put  the  vehicle  out  of  commission 
about  May  15.  and  the  charge  for  laying 
up  the  battery  dry,  for  one  new  jar,  four 
outside  negative  plates,  one  tray  and  165 
wood  separators,  cleaning  battery  and  put- 
ting in  commission  again  entailed  an  ad- 
ditional expense  of  $42.24. 

MILEAGE. 

I  made  a  comparison  of  the  mileage  dur- 
ing December,  1901,  with  daily  expense  for 
current,  measuring  the  mileage  by  the 
odometer,  with  the  following  result: 

Dfcrmbcr.  Mile«.  Cutit. 

1 10  $0.55 

2 20  .77 

3 W  .77 

4 9  77 

5 10  .72 

6 13  .80 

7 14  .66 

8 16  .99 

9 H  .33 

10 13  1. 21 

n 19  1.16 

My  automobile  experience  reached  a 
climax  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  stor- 
age building  where  the  carriage  was  kept, 
and  additional  repairs  amounting  to  over 
$100  were  required  on  this  account.  I  was 
fortunately  protected  by  insurance,  and 
when  the  vehicle  was  repaired  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  I  offered  the  auto  for  sale, 
and  readily  found  a  purchaser.  1  then  had 
a  good  excuse  for  withdrawing  gracefully 
from  the  use  of  the  horseless  carriage. 

My  experience  is  doubtless  that  of 
others,  but  the  dif!iculty  is  that  beginnen 
always  underrate  the  trials  and  the  ex- 
penses that  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
surety  involves. 
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Automobile  Bulletin  No.  2. — The  Na- 
tional Oil  Burner  and  Equipment  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Caloric  Motor  Carriage  or  Hot  Air  Gas 
Carriage. — The  Chicago  Motor  Cycle  Com- 
pany, of  107  Madison  street.  Chicago. 

The  Morlock  Gasoline  Runabout — The 
Morlock  Automobile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 394  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

1903  Model  M.  M,  C.  Motor  Carriages. 
— Motor  Manufacturing  Company.  Lim- 
ited. 95  New  Bond  street,  London.  Eng- 
land. 

The  Fageol  Gas  Pipe  .\utomobile 
Burner. — The  National  Crude  Oil  Burner 
Company.  214  West  Locust  street.  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Automobiles  (Peerless,  St.  Loui«,  Knox. 
Orient,  Autocar,  Northern,  White  steam 
and  Waverley  electric). — Banker  Broth- 
ers Company.  629  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia, 


mcnt  C  al  the  front  end,  which  is  cham- 
bered out  to  receive  the  end  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  The  end  of  this  shaft  is  made 
of  square  section  and  with  laterally  curved 
faces  so  that  its  largest  section  just  fits 
the  opening  in  the  block  C.  The  shaft  A 
rotates  in  a  bronze  bushing  D  which  is 
held  from  rotation  by  pins.  This  bushing 
is  fitted  into  a  bearing  hub  E  bolted  to  the 
driving  gear  casing.  To  the  outer  end  of 
this  bearing  sleeve  is  screwed  an  adjusta- 
ble thrust  collar  F  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a  lock  nut  and  dog.  Over  the 
block  C  is  fastened  the  dust  protecting 
sleeve  G  adapted  to  receive  a  dust  ex- 
cluding washer  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  strengthening  rib  at  the  other,  be- 
hind which  the  leather  protector  may  be 
fastened. 

The  bevel  pinion  is  secured  to  the  shaft 
A  by  means  of  a  key,  a  nirt  and  a  split  pin. 


ings  I  T  in  the  rear  axle  casings  J  J.  At- 
tention is  to  be  called  to  the  roller  K  be- 
hind the  bevel  gear  L  on  the  differential, 
which  takes  up  the  side  thrust  of  the  bevel 
gear  drive.  This  roller  is  mounted  on  an 
eccentric  adjusting  sleeve. 

The  rear  axle  casing  is  made  of  Krupp 
steel  and  is  strengthened  by  four  wide 
longitudinal  flanges.  It  extends  to  near 
the  hub  of  the  road  wheel.  The  outer  end 
is  enlarged  and  countcrbored  to  receive 
a  steel  sleeve  M  which  serves  as  journal 
for  the  wheel  hub.  This  sleeve  is  fitted 
into  the  axle  casing  with  a  tight  joint. 

The  driving  wheels  are  of  the  wood  ar- 
tillery pattern  and  the  hubs  comprise  a 
main  pan  N.  with  which  the  brake  drum 
O  is  made  integral,  and  the  sliding  flange 
P.  The  brake  surface  of  the  drum  is  lo- 
cated considerably  inward  from  the  spokes 
and  the  drum  is  strengthened  by  radial 
ribs  on  the  inside.  A  sheet  metal  disk  Q 
closes  ^hc  drum  on  the  inner  side,  the 
disk  licing  fastened  to  the  drum  by  ma- 
chine screws  and  to  the  ribs  by  an  anchor 
boh  R.  The  rear  axle  bearing  is  right 
within  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  be- 
ing provided  with  a  bronze  bushing  S 
surrounding  the  outer  end  of  the  steel 
sleeve  M.  The  outer  end  T  of  the  driving 
axle  is  squared  and  fits  into  a  squared 
opening  in  the  end  of  the  hub,  thus  form- 
ing a  driving  connection  between  the  axle 
and  the  wheel.     The  threaded  nut  U.  with 


a  diametrical  slot  at  its  outer  end,  and  the 
cotter  pin  V  keep  the  hub  in  position  on 
the  axle.  The  end  of  the  hub  is  closed  by 
a  cap  W. 

A  point  to  which  attention  should  be 
called  is  the  use  of  wedges  under  the 
spokes  which  force  the  spokes  outward 
when  the  hub  Manges  are  drawn  together. 
Another  interesting  point  is  that  all  wear- 
ing surfaces  ai  which  there  is  end  thrust 
arc  constituted  by  renewable  steel  wash- 
ers, in  some  cases  three  washers  being  em- 
ployed, the  outer  ones  of  which  are 
pinned  to  the  relatively  moving  parts  re- 
spectively and  the  central  one  of  which 
is  free,  in  which  case  the  wear  is  divided 
between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  centra! 
washer,  and  sometimes  only  two  being 
employed,  each  pinned  to  one  of  the  rela- 
tively moving  parts.  By  this  means  all 
wear  on  the  main  parts  is  obviated  and 
any  play  thai  may  develop  owing  to  wrar 
at  the  washers  may  easily  be  taken  out  by 
renewing  the  washers. 

To   the   case   of   the   difTerential   gear  il 
bolted   a  ratchet   wheel   X   with   the  tee) 
of  which  is  adapted  to  engage  a  pawl 
(Fig.    2)    fastened    to    a    shaft    Z    passini 
through  the  wall  of  the  driving  gear  ctM 
mg.     Outside  the  casing  this  shaft  is  pro- 
vided  with   a   lever  arm    Li   and   a   coilo 
spring  Si  between  this  lever  arm  and  oH 
of  the  bolts  of  the  casing  tends  to  ciuk" 
the  pawl  to  engage  wiHi  the  teeth  ol  lb« 


Awheel,  but  it  is  normally  prevctlted 
bing  so  hy  a  rod  Ri  connecting  to  a 
I  device  near  the  driver's  seat.  It 
^  obvious  that  this  arrangement  is 
M  to  prevent  the  vehicle  backing 
B  grade,  thus  taking  the  place  of 
lal  sprag. 

<ntire  rear  axle  construction  forms 
tight  casing  and  lubricant  is  intro- 
Rt  the  driving  gear  case  and  also  at 
ter  end  of  the  hubs, 
total  weight  of  the  car  with  ton- 
is  1.584  pounds. 


i' 


•Columbia"    Qasoline    Tour- 
ing Car  (Mark    XLI). 

01  the  recent  products  of  the  works 
plectric  Vehicle  Company,  of  Hart- 
^onn.,  is  the  "Columbia**  gasoline 
ll,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  public 
j  first  time  at  (he  .Automobile  ShoH' 
liison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
This  car.  which  is  of  the  high  pow- 
^s«.  was  built  after  designs  of  Fred 
Wt  to  whom  patents  were  granted 
Ing  various  novel  features  of  con- 
pn.  In  conception  and  appearance 
if  is  of  the  French  type.  but.  unlike 
I  cars,  the  ''Columbia"  is  propelled 
trgine  of  large  units  and  is  equipped 
flywheel  of  such  ample  proportions 
ill  for  but  few  changes  of  gear,  even 
Ily  country.  As  the  exhaust  valves 
erated  by  eccentrics,  instead  of  by 
^nd  since  the  governor  docs  not 
fn  out,  to  reduce  engine  speed  when 
[at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  but  throt 
I  charge,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
^scnce  of  noise. 

accompanying  half  tones  arc  good 
lions  of  the  complete  chassis.  Fig. 
I  a  side  elevation.  Fig.  2  a  plan  (top 
»nd  Fig.  3  a  perspective  view  of  the 

THE  RUNNING  GEAR. 

^heel  base  of  the  vehicle  is  7  feet  0 
and  the  tread  is  standard.  The 
have  a  diameter  of  34  inches  and 
>d  with  Diamond  detachable  pneu 
^ires.  The  manufacturers  give  the 
ker  an  option  on  the  make  of  tires. 
|r.  All  the  wheels  have  twelve  spoken 
iBin,  bronze  bushed  artillery  hubs. 
ini  axle  is  a  solid  steel  forging  of  ;« 
1  section  O^xiii  inches)  between 
^gs,  and  of  an  oblong  section  (i^x 
^cs)  adjoming  the  knuckles.  Th<^ 
hre  of  a  peculiar  and  neat  design 
tolster  pins  are  hardened  and  ground 
^  rigidly  secured  to  the  axle  proper 
and  to  a  nut  above,  which  rests  on 
■  and  balls.  Friction  in  this  part  c: 
ering  device  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
The  rear  axle  is  stationary,  that 
it  does  not  revolve,  and  is  also  a 
Urging  of  ixiH  to  2^  inches.  Ai! 
fings  rest  on  their  respective  axles 
fi  of  being  hung  from  them,  and  tn 
t  a  low  centre  of  gravity  the  design 
''dropped"  axles. 

the  frame  rest*;  on   ^enti-elliptic 


Fig.  ! 


.springs  of  five  leave**.  The  free  length  of 
these  springs  i«  34  inches  and  the  leaves 
have  a  width  of  iV\  inches  and  are  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  novel  fea- 
tnrc  IS  a  short  leaf  which  rests  on  the  main 


Wide.  Ut  ,^6  inches  m  length.  RuViIkt  huf- 
fers  arc  employed  front  and  rear  lo  prevent 
the  springs  being  deflected  too  much  and 
to  guard  against  fracture. 

riu'  franu*  con^i'^Ix  nf  a  m:iin  and  a  false 


Fir,.  2. 


leaf  and  prevents  excessive  recoil  whenever 
the  spring  is  relieved  of  an  unusual  strain. 
The  rear  springs  arc  of  the  "buttonhead" 
full    cllintic    type    and    arc   also    i>J    inches 


frame,  to  which  latter  the  machinery  is  se- 
cured. The  main  frame  is  of  rolled  shapes 
of  T  section  and  is  braced  with  ash  sills. 
The   goosenecks   are   welded  to  the   frame 


Fig.  3. 
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bars  and  arc  ot  the  same  section.  The 
false  frame  is  built  up  out  of  channel  steel 
bars,  which  arc  trussed.  The  footboard 
and  dash  arc  independent  of  the  body 
and  arc  secured  lo  the  frame.  An  alumi- 
num bonnet  witli  ventilating  slots  on  the 
sides  and  brass  molding  is  hinged  to  the 
dash.  In  addition  three  large  doors  arc 
provided  in  the  bonnet  to  permit  access  to 
the  engine. 

THE    MOTOR.    IGNITION    DEVICES.    COOLING    AP- 
PARATUS,   ETC. 

Although  the  engine  is  rated  at  only  24 
horse  power  it  is  claimed  to  be  capable  of 
developing  26  brake  horse  power.  Its  bore 
and  stroke  are  equal  to  5  inches.  The  nor- 
mal speed  is  about  800  to  900  revolutions  per 
minute,  though  ihc  governor  controls  as 
soon  as  450  turn^  arc  exceeded.  The  mo- 
tor is  capable  of  a  great  range  of  speed 
(150  to  1,200  turns  per  minute)  and  should 
prove  to  be  very  flexible. 

The  crank  cases  are  aluminoid  castings 
and  are  bolted  to  arms  of  bronze,  which 
constitute  the  meml>crs  of  the  structure 
that  carry  the  engine.  A  pair  of  cylinders 
thtis  has  a  case  of  its  own.  Either  case 
may  be  removed  without  affecting  the  <>lhcr 
one,  The  crank  shaft  is  of  the  four  throw 
type,  with  pairs  of  crank  pins  opposed  to 
the  other  pair  The  journals  are  1^4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bearing  adjoining  the  fly- 
wheel is  5  inches  long,  the  central  bearing 
6^4  and  the  forward  hearing  has  a  length 
of  4  inches.  The  crank  pins  are  tin  inches 
in  diameter  and  3!  j  long.  All  hearings  are 
bronze  hushed  and  well  lubricated.  The 
connecting  rods  are  drop  forgings  and  have 
crank  pin  heads  of  the  marine  type,  with 
phosphor  bronze  boxes.  Mr.  I^w  departs 
from  conventional  practice  in  the  matter  of 
securing  the  wrist  pins  by  permitting  them 
to  0!;cillalc  in  the  hubs  of  the  pistons  m- 
stead  of  in  the  rod  ends.  It  is  claimed 
that  belter  lubrication  of  the  pins  is  ob- 
tained in  this  way  than  by  the  other  method. 
The  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  with  integral 
head'!'  and  are  provided  with  large  water 
jackets.  The  admission  valves  are  of  the 
induction  or  automatic  variety  and  are  lo- 
cated in  line  with  and  above  the  exhaust 
valves.  To  remove  these  valves  it  is  only 
necesiary  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  locking 
device  one-eighth  of  a  turn  and  the  inlet 
valve  may  be  withdrawn.  The  device  men- 
tioned is  of  the  breech  block  pattern,  with 
intercei)ted  thread  and  is  quite  similar  to 
those  employed  in  connection  with  large 
rifles.  The  exhaust  valve  mechanism  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Eccentrics  raise 
the  valves  from  their  seals  and  a  pair  of 
extension  spring*  pull  (he  valve  down 
again  to  its  scat.  In  tliis  ca^e  the  tension 
of  the  springs  need  not  be  overcome  by  the 
mechanism  when  raising  the  valves.  Lu- 
brication of  the  eccentrics  is  by  ^ease  cups, 
as  shown. 

A  single  carbtiretor  is  employed  to  gen- 
erate the  mixture.  Tt  is  located  on  the  left 
side  of  iho  cnpine  and  ha^i  a  pipe  running 
to  each  pair  of  cylinders  (see  Kig.  2).  These 
pipes  conduct  the  mixture  into  a  chambc 
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of  circular  section,  which  is  cast  integral 
with  the  cylinders.  .-V  slotted  sleeve  is  lo- 
cated in  each  of  these  chambers,  and  is 
provided  with  a  lever  arm,  which  is  linked 
to  the  corresponding  lever  of  the  other  pair 
and  to  the  thumb  lever  on  tlic  control  col- 
umn. Inside  of  each  of  these  slotted  sleeves 
are  valves,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
governor,  as  shown  distinctly  in  Figs,  i 
and  3.  In  most  high  class  French  cars  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  spring  pressure 
on  the  governor  to  accelerate  the  speed  of 
the  engine.  That  is  not  the  case  in  the 
"Columbia,"  where  the  governor  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  operator  at  all,  but  the  slot- 
ted sleeves  alunc  are  actuated  or  set  to  in- 
crease or  reduce  the  rate  of  speed  of  the 
engine  relatively  to  the  normal  speed.  In 
connection  with  the  carburetor  it  must  yet 
be  said  that  it  ^^  of  the  aspirating  type  and 
IS  6ttcd  with  an  automatic  mixing  valve 
and  a  hand  operated  "justifier." 

.\  large  sight  feed  lubricator  with  four 
connections  or  "points'*  is  bolted  lo  th? 
engine  above  the  carburetor.  The  lubri- 
cant t^ows  from  the  oil  receptacle  to  each 
ryliiider  through  flexible  metal  tubmg.  In 
time  a  small  bath  is  created  in  the  crank 
cases,  and  the  reciprocating  and  revolving 
parts  are  subjected  to  splash  lubrication.  A 
small  tube  between  the  lubricator  and  the 
exhaust  pipe  causes  the  oil  to  feed  under 
pressure.  Clogging  of  the  oil  ducts  in  con- 
sequence becomes  at  most  a  remote  possi- 
bility. 

Ihc  manufacturers  have  ndt  decided  def- 
initely whether  to  adopt  a  honeycomb 
cooler  cir  a  flanged  radiator  as  their  stand- 
ard, and  at'  the  present  time  exhaustive 
tests  with  both  types  arc  bcmg  made  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  relative  merits 
of  these  important  members  of  a  gasoline 
machine.  The  water  system  contains  abot't 
10  gallons,  of  which  the  tank  holds  about 
8  gallons-  The  tank  is  built  up  out  of 
sheet  copper  and  has  riveted  and  soldered 
joints.  One  of  the  cars  buill  by  the  com- 
pany was  equipped  with  a  radiator  consist- 
irg  of  forty-live  three-quarter  inch  copper 
lubes,  27  inches  long.  To  each  tube  cop- 
per disks  of  I  15-16  inches  diameter  had 
been  soldered.  The  water  flows  from  the 
jackets  to  the  radiator,  then  to  the  tank 
.ind  ultimately  back  to  the  engine,  by  way 
of  the  pump.  The  latter  is  positively  driven 
and  oi  the  gear  type.  A  standpipc  for 
Blling  purposes  was  also  fitted. 

Ignition  is  by  jump  spark  and  the  Eise- 
mann  system,  which  was  fully  described  in 
the  issue  of  February  4.  1903.  The  mag- 
neto is  gear  driven  and  but  one  coil,  bolted 
to  the  dashboard,  is  used.  The  spark  plugs 
arr  secured  by  the  same  kmd  of  locking 
devices  as  those  of  the  inlet  valves.  To 
keep  these  devices  from  loosening  a  coiled 
spring  is  provided,  which  keeps  the  arm 
taut  (see  Fig.  3).  All  the  wires  that  con- 
duct the  secondary  current  arc  stranded 
and  well  insidaied.  The  switch  U  of  the 
electric  light  pattern  and  is  located  in  the 
dash. 

The  first  and  fourth  cylinders  have  a  scp- 
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arate  exhaust  pipe,  while  No.  2  and 
expel  their  spent  gases  into  a  bifi 
pipe.  All  three  pipes  terminate  in  j 
pipe,  which  carries  the  gases  to  an  e 
ing  chamber  and  then  to  the  muffler 

An    up    to   date    ajipliance    is   a 
water  gauge  in  the  dasher. 

THE     FRtCTlON     CLUTCH     AND     CH.\NGB 
GEAR. 

The  friction  clutch  is  of  the  conica 
the  fljTvhcel  constituting  the  female 
ber.  The  male  member  is  an  alu| 
cone  with  a  leather  lined  face.  A  n 
of  blocks  of  bronze  are  built  into  th< 
which  engage  before  the  leather  i; 
firm  hold.  Leather  when  in  a  dry 
tion  is  bound  to  bind  without  slipp 
any  extent,  first.  Blocks  of  metal,  \ 
other  hand,  will  not  start  the  vehi 
with  a  jerk,  provided  that  springs  o 
able  tension  arc  employed.  The  ft 
has  a  diameter  of  15  inches,  a  fae 
inches  and  an  average  thickness  of 
approximately  i%  inches.  The  tra 
sion  device  is  of  the  sliding  or  das 
type  and  gives  four  forward  and  a  1 
speed,  with  direct  drive  on  the  1 
speed.  All  the  gears  arc  cut  to  a 
pitch  to  facilitate  engaging  them. 
arc  of  inacliine  steel  and  case  hai 
and  nin  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  upp^ 
of  the  gear  box  is  of  aluminoid  ai 
lower  half  is.  a  bronze  casting.  A 
bearings  arc  plain  and  a  spur  gear  dt 
lial  is  employed.  The  simple  lat 
means  of  which  the  inspection  lid  1 
gear  box  may  be  removed  is  shown  : 
2.  A  single  lever  is  employed  lo  si 
the  gears,  including  the  reverse.  Thij 
operates  in  a  gridiron  quadrant.  wB 
equipped  with  a  hinged  latch  that  pt 
the  operator  from  engaging  the  t 
gears  accidentally.  An  interlocking 
is  also  fitted  to  oblige  the  driver  to  I 
the  clutch  before  changing  gears. 

The  countershafts  to  which  the  a 
sprockets  are  secured  revolve  in  plai^ 
icgs.  To  each  sprocket  the  brake  | 
are  secured,  which  are  controlled  hy  i 
acting  band  brakes.  The  drive  \ 
driving  wheels  is  by  separate  chains. 
erful  hub  brakes  are  also  providc<4 
the  brake  bands  arc  lined  with  blo< 
hard  wood  and  are  brought  to  btt 
double  acting  mechanisms. 
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TUE    CONTROL     UF.VtCti.  ; 

Steering  is  eflFccted  by  means 
and  a  skew  gear  and  rack  device,  whk 
ter  operates  in  an  oil  bath  Unj 
ii.inis  of  ample  proportions,  instead  I 
and  socket  joints,  are  used  in  conn 
with  the  main  steering  link.  The  | 
Ri:ncy  brake  lever  penetrates  the  foot) 
to  which  its  quadrant  is  secured.  \ 
k-vcr  applies  the  hub  brakes  and  n( 
thrust  forward  without  disengagii^ 
latch,  the  teeth  of  the  sector  being  c< 
those  of  a  saw.  The  countershaft  ) 
are  applied  by  a  foot  pedal.  G| 
around  the  steering  column  are  three) 
levers   for   the   throttle,    mixture 
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spark  timing.  Both  the  brake  pedal  and 
brake  lever  disengage  the  clutch  automat- 
ically, before  locking  the  brakes.  A  scp- 
traie  clutch  lever  is  also  fitted.  (The  speed 
changing  lever  has  been  mentioned  above.) 

I.OCKING    DEVICE    FOR    COUNTERSHAFT. 

In  the  event  of  a  chain  breaking  the  dif- 
ierential  gears  can  be  locked  by  means  ol 
a  clutch  on  the  countershaft  operated  by 
ft  rod  cxtcndmg  out  through  the  lop  01  the 
gear  casing.  The  vehicle  can  then  be  run 
with  one  chain. 

i'he  fuel  tank  is  located  under  the  front 
seat  and  hai  a  capacity  ot  15  gallons.  It 
13   of    sheet   copper,    riveted    and    soldered. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  locking  mechanism 
of  ihc  hand  hole  plates  of  the  crank  cases. 
The  sketch  is  not  to  scale  and  only  illus- 
trates the  principle.  Less  than  one-six- 
teenth of  a  turn  of  the  bent  rod  is  required 
to  remove  the  plate  completely. 

THE    BODY. 

The  car  is  tilted  with  a  body  that  will 
accommodate    two    persons    in    front    and 
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four  in  the  back.  All  the  vehicles  now 
building  will  have  a  longer  tonncau  than 
that  fitted  to  the  machine  that  was  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  leading  shows.  The  front 
seat  is  divided  and  the  tonneau  is  readily 
detachable,  leaving  a  platform  fnr  a  trunk 
or  hamper.  The  upholstering  is  cither 
plain  or  tufted  and  of  a  color  to  harmonize 
with  the  paint  of  the  body.  The  back  rests 
arc  trimmed  with  brass  moldings. 


The  Whitney  Steam  Car. 

The  Whitney  Machine  Company,  of 
Brunswick,  Me.,  have  just  completed  a 
substantially  built  steam  car  with  very  long 
wheel  base  (80  inches)  and  30  inch  wood 
wheels  shod  with  3  inch  pneumatic  tires. 
The  carriage  has  the  standard  road  gauge 
and  is  fitted  with  a  sheet  .steel  body  ni  steel 
plate  one-sixteenth  inch  thick.  The  boiler 
is  placed  in  a  compartment  in  front,  has  a 
steel  shell  16  inches  in  diameter  and  is  fit- 
ted with  copper  fire  tabes.  All  the  boiler 
fittings  are  placed  on  the  dashboard,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  operator,  where  they 
can  be  read  without  the  aid  of  mirrors. 
The  boiler  is  provided  with  down  draft. 
The  engine  is  entirely  encased  and  h  fitted 
tkith  anti-friction  bearings.  It  is  geared  to 
_thc  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  chain.  The 
isoline  is  fed  to  the  burner  by  means  of  a 
Ksolinc  pump  and  only  1  pint  is  carried 
under  air  pressure.  The  gasoline  tank  is 
located  in  the  extreme  rear  of  the  car  and 
is  encased  in  a  wooden  box  to  prevent 
Sng  and  causing  leaks.  The  water  tank 
^Jocatcd  under  the  scat.    The  controlling 
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mechanism  comprises  one  hand  lever  for 
the  engine  throttle  and  two  pedals  for  the 
engine  reverse  and  brake  respectively, 


United  States  Lonz  Distance  Deliv- 
ery Wagon 

Woodward  &  I-othrop,  of  Eleventh  and 
F  streets.  Washington,  D.  C,  were  one  of 
the  first  large  business  houses  in  the  coun- 
try to  experiment  with  automobile  deliv- 
ery wagons.  They  have  tried  successively 
the  various  motive  powers  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  have  recently  put  in  serv- 
ice the  gasoline  delivery  wagon  herewith 
illustrated,  which  is  of  the  United  State-; 
Long  Distance  Automobile  Company*; 
manufacture.  The  vehicle  is  equipped  with 
a  double  cylinder  motor  in  front,  wheel 
steering  and  solid  rubber  tires  or  wood 
wheels  of  comparatively  large  diameter. 


The  Blaisdell  Delivery   Wagon. 

The  accompanying  hall  tone  and  drawing 
illustrate  the  chassis  and  body,  respectively, 
of  the  steam  driven  delivery  wagon  wliich 


was  designed  and  built  by  J.  F.  Blaisdcll. 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  That  the  designer  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  the  boiler  and  machin- 
ery in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  acces-s  to 
them  and  the  pipe  system  is  evident.  The 
Ixiiiler  is  located  in  front  of  the  dash  and 
over  the  front  axle,  while  the  engine  is 
hung  from  a  frame  to  which  the  operator's 
seat  board  is  secured.  The  water  tank  is 
at  the  extreme  rear  and  is  hung  from  the 
main  frame.  Thus  the  entire  Inidy  (proper) 
rt'pre-^ent'i  room  for  carrying  merchandise. 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  wheel  base  of  this  wagon  is  7  I'cet  6 
inches  and  the  tread  is  standard.  The 
wheels  have  fourteen  spokes  and  Timkcn 
tapered  roller  bearings,  which  arc  adjust- 
;iblo  and  dust  proof.  The  front  wheels 
have  a  diameter  of  32  inches  and  the  driv- 
ers arc  36  inches  in  diameter.  .\11  the 
wheels  are  shod  with  2j  j  inch  Firestone 
"side  wire,"  solid  rubber  tires.  The  frame 
rests  on  semi-elliptic  springs  in  front  and 
platform  springs  in  the  rear.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the>c  springs  are:  Length,  38  inch- 
es: width.  2  inches.     E^ch  .^prine  lias  seven 
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leaves  of  about  one-quarter  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Only  oil  tempered  Swedish  steel  en- 
tered into  them.  The  goosenecks  and  step 
brackets  arc  of  Norway  iron.  A  hub  is 
forged  onto  each  step  bracket  and  the 
shackles  of  the  front  springs  are  secured 
to  these  hubs,  as  shown.  Both  axles  are  of 
solid  steel  and  measure   i^xifi  inches. 

The  frame  is  of  I  beam,  rolled  bars  and 
its  cross  section  measures  3x2%x%  inches, 
approximattjly.  To  prevent  the  roof  and 
the  boiler  being  damaged  in  case  of  a  col- 
lision, the  frame  is  ])rovided  with  a 
*'bumper**  of  strap  steel,  bent  to  a  crescent 
and  riveted  to  the  frame. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  water  tube  type 
(Salamandrine)  and  is  rated  at  15  horse 
power.  It  is  28  inches  high  over  all  and 
has  a  diameter  i>f  24  inches.  Gasoline  is 
employed  as  a  fuel.  1  he  burner  is  equip- 
ped with  a  pilot  light.  The  tlues  arc  lo- 
cated on  top  and  in  front  and  terminate 
in  two  vertical  >heet  metal  stacks,  which 
conduct  the  burnt  gases  to  the  atmosphere 
above  the  roof. 

The  engine  (Mason)  is  of  the  ball  bear- 
ing type  and  has  two  double  acting  pistons 
(3%  inches  diameter,  4  inches  stroke)  and 
is  rated  at  10  horse  power.  It  is  fitted  with 
a  crosshead  boiler  feed  pump,  but  no  air 
pump.  The  drive  to  the  differential  is  by 
means  of  a  block  chain  and  from  the  coun- 
tershafts each  driver  is  driven  separately. 
Diamond  chains  one-half  inch  wide  and  11/2 
inch  pitch  are  employed.  The  shafts  of  the 
balance  gear  run  in  long,  bronze  bushed 
bearings.  The  engine's  sprocket  has  ten 
teeth;  the  differentials  have  nineteen,  and 


the  others  have  twelve  and  thirty-one 
teeth,  respectively. 

A  Nelson  valveless  pump  represents  the 
auxiliary  .boiler  feeder  and  a  Marsh  steam 
pump  keeps  up  the  air  pressure.  Fifty  to 
60  pounds  of  air  are  carried  in  the  air  tank, 
which,  like  the  gasoline  tank,  is  of  drawn 
steel.  The  working  pressure  of  the  boiler 
is  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  hand 
pump,  for  filling  the  boiler  before  starting 
out,  is  located  above  the  foot  board  and 
next  to  the  dash.  The  latter  is  secured  to 
the  frame  and  serves  as  a  background  for 
all  those  boiler  fittings  which  may  require 
attention.  They  consist  in :  Water  column, 
trycocks,  valve  to  control  air  pump,  aux- 
iliary throttle  valve,  valve  to  control  auxil- 
iary feed  pump,  and  a  valve  by  means  of 
which  the  diaphragm  may  be  cut  out  in 
case  it  should  give  trouble.  Positive  lu- 
brication of  the  engine  is  provided  for,  a 
mechanical  oiler  with  ratchet  device  being 
used. 

The  capacity  of  the  gasoline  tank  is  x8 
gallons.  That  of  the  water  tank  is  60  gal- 
lons. The  latter  is  of  galvanized  iron  and 
is  riveted  and  soldered. 

The  control  devices  of  the  wagon  are:  A 
tiller  for  steering;  a  throttle,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  locking  device ;  lever  to  con- 
trol the  Steven.son  links  (provided  with 
latch  and  sector)  ;  a  lever  to  apply  the  emer- 
gency tire  brakes  (also  equipped  with  latch, 
etc.),  and  a  heel  pedal,  which  applies  the 
double  acting  band  brakes  of  the  differen- 
tial drum. 

The  weight  of  the  wagon,  inclusive  of 
supplies,  is  about  3,000  pounds.     It   is   in- 


tended to  carry  i  ton  at  a  maximum  s] 
of  12  miles  per  hour.  To  protect  the  di 
in  inclement  weather  the  body  is  encli 
ail  around.  The  windows  are  fitted 
beveled  glass  panes.  All  bolts  that  it  w< 
not  do  to  rivet  over  are  provided  with 
pins. 


The  Eldredse  Road  Car. 

The  National  Sewing  Machine  C 
pany,  of  Belvidere,  III.,  are  manufactu 
a  1.600  pound  gasoline  road  car.  of  w 
a  general  view  and  a  plan  of  the  clu 
are  shown  herewith.  The  car  has  a  w 
base  of  68  inches,  standard  tread  of  56  in 
and  30  inch  wood  artillery  wheels  fi 
with  3'/'2  inch  detachable  tires.  The  en; 
is  a  four  cylinder  horizontal  one  an 
located  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
cylinders  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  opp< 
sides  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  mant 
turers  claim  that  the  speed  of  the  en 
may  be  varied  from  100  to  1,200  rev 
tions  per  minute  by  means  of  the  thrc 
At  250  revolutions  per  minute  the  engii 
claimed  to  develop  4  horse  power;  at 
revolutions  per  minute,  8  horse  power, 
at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  12  h 
power.  The  valve  boxes  are  located  on 
top  side  of  the  cylinder.  All  four  cylin 
are  supplied  by  a  single  carburetor.  I 
tion  is  by  jump  spark  and  with  current 
nished  by  a  dry  battery.  Only  a  si: 
spark  coil  is  employed.  The  plan  vici 
the  chassis  plainly  shows  the  spark  p 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  double  valve  b< 
and  the  cable  connections  leading  to  t 
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i   the   commutator   on    the   halt    speed 

Ic  friction  clutch  is  mounted  on  an  cx- 
bn  of  the  engine  shaft,  and  a  hub  on  a 

lari  of  this  clutch  connects  by  a  chain 
of  the  shafts  of  the  variable  gear 
^variable  gear  is  enclosed  in  a  casing 
ir  the  seat  of  the  car;  it  gives  two  for- 
\,  speeds  and  one  reverse,  and  all  gears 
{out  of  mesh  when  running  at  high 
jS.  From  the  variable  gear  the  power 
^sniitttrd  by  chain  to  the  live  rear  axle. 
I  gear  reduction  is  such  tliat  the  car 
I  24  miles  per  hour  on  the  high  gear 

the  engine  running  at  600  revolutions 
minute.  The  engine  is  claimed  to  be 
tiently  powerful  and  the  clulch  (which 
I  the  multiple  disk  type)  sutTiciemly 
Wb  acting  to  allow  of  ihe  car  beinu 
ed  on  the  high  gear. 
lie  friction  clutch  15  operated  by  a  pedal 
jr  the  left  foot,  and  a  continued  motion 
ie  same  pedal  applies  the  brake.     The 

talso  fitted  with  an  emergency  brake, 
is  operated  by  the  right  foot.  The 
B  for  controlling  the  change  gear  are 
^d  in  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
^fe  lever  is  arranged  just  below  the 
Sng  wheel.  The  steering  is  by  an  in- 
jd  hand  wheel,  and  ihroujih  a  non-re- 
jble  mechanism. 

I  the  machinery  is  mounted  on  an  an- 
^d  channel  steel  frame,  which  is  sup- 
kd  on  the  axles  by  ineans  of  platform 
jtgs.  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  body 
I  be   dntachrd   from   tlie    iramcwnrk   by 


Eldredge  Road  Cak. 


removing  five  bolts.  The  differential  gear 
on  the  rear  axle  is  of  the  >pur  wheel  type. 
The  gasoline  and  water  tanks  are  carried 
under  a  hood  in  front,  the  former  lioldiiig 
II  and  Ihe  latter  5  gallons. 

The  National  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany have  Very  extensive  works  at  Belvi- 
dere.  III.,  and  they  inform  us  that  these 
vehicles  are  built  complete  in  their  own 
factory,  under  their  own  supervision  and 
cfinlrnl.  nnd  every  jinri    has  been  designed 


to  fit  together  and  correspond  in  strengtn 
wilh   every  other  pari 


King*3  Jump  Spark  Intenslflers. 

Charles  f5  King.  Detroit.  Mich.,  manu- 
factures the  sptirk  intensifiers  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cuts.  The  "intensifier  ter- 
minal" is  said  to  represent  a  simple  and 
efficient  manner  of  curing  fpark  troubles. 
Anrtthtr  intensifier  is  ihown  in  a  case  in- 
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tended  for  dashboard  use.  It  is  here  shown 
arranged  for  four  cylinders.  These  en- 
closed type   inicnsifiers  are.  however.  sup- 


Care   and     $^ 
Maliitenauce.  3^ 


King's  iNTENSinER  Termin.u.. 

plied  for  any  desired  number  of  cylinders. 

The  devices   operate  on   the   well    known 

principle  thai  a  spark   gap   interposed    in 

the  secondary   circuit  outside  of  the  spark 


King's    EInclosed    Multiple    Intensifier. 

plug  intensifies  the  current  to  sucli  an  ex- 
tent that  it  readily  jumps  between  the 
proper  points  in  the  spark  plug  regardless 
of  cylinder  oil  or  soot.  Tlie  slight  train  of 
fire  apparent  on  a  dirty  spark  plug  (when 
the  current  takes  a  short  cut  across  the 
sooted  porcelain)  indicates  a  drain  in  the 
secondai^  current  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  disruptive  power  is  gone,  and  as  a  result 
no  spark  appears  between  the  points  in  the 
spark  plug,  Mr.  King  claims  to  have  used 
the  spark  gap  intensificr  with  success  for 
several  years  on  engines  manufactured  by 
him. 

Enormous  quantities  of  red  lead  are  em- 
ployed in  storage  battery  manufacture  and 
other  industries,  and  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  in  a  state  of  suffi- 
cient purity.  The  dilTerent  processes  in 
use  for  testing  red  lead  consist  in  convert- 
ing it  into  an  oxidized  pulp,  then  reducing 
this  oxide  by  a  suitable  reagent,  so  as  Lo 
be  able  to  dissolve  the  oxides  of  lead  com- 
pletely in  nitric  acid.  The  reducing  sub 
stances  employed  ordinarily  are  oxalic  acid 
and  sugar.  It  is  proposed,  says  the  Ucvuc 
dcs  ProduUs  Chtmiqu^'s,  to  substitute  for 
the  employment  of  these  substances  that  of 
oxygenated  water.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  operation:  Two  and  five-tenths 
grammes  of  red  lead  are  treated  with  20 
cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (r 
part  of  acid  to  1.39  and  4  pans  of  water) 
and  shaken.  The  red  lead  being  thus  con- 
verted into  the  oxide,  the  oxygenated  wa- 
ter is  added  gradually  while  shaking.  A 
few  drops  are  sufficient  lo  cause  the  oxide 
to  disappear  in  a  short  time.  If  the  red 
lead  IS  free  from  colcothar,  sand,  barium 
sulphate  and  other  impurities,  a  solution, 
limpid  or  r\^arly  limpid,  will  be  obtained  in 
a  few  minutes. 


Practical   Hints  on  Gasoline 
Automobiles. 

By  E.  J.  VALtNTINE. 

Did  anyone  ever  consider  the  effect  on  a 
carriage  of  speeding  the  motor  up  to  700 
or  800  revolutions  per  minute  and  then 
throwing  in  the  clutch  suddenly?  Some- 
thing is  going  to  give  away  after  awhile, 
either  the  crank  shaft,  transmission,  chain 
or  running  gear. 

It  is  always  a  good  idea  for  an  automo- 
bile operator  lo  look  over  his  carriage 
regularly,  to  keep  all  nuts  tight,  chains 
clean  and  properly  adjusted  and  all  bear- 
ings clean,  well  oiled  and  adjusted  so  as  ^o 
run  smoothly  without  binding. 

It  is  not  to  be  recommended  lo  run  an 
automobile  down  hill  and  over  rough 
roads  as  fast  as  it  can  go;  it  may  stand  it 
for  awhile,  but  is  sure  to  give  much  more 
trouble  later  on  than  if  it  had  been  used 
more  carefully. 

If  your  carriage  is  propelled  by  a  gaso- 
line motor  you  should  periodically  exam- 
ine the  gasoline  pipes  and  carburetor  and 
remove  any  dirt  that  may  have  collected  in 
them     Use  a  strainer  in  filling  the  tank. 

The  connections  of  ihe  ignition  system 
must  always  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Stamped  copper  terminals  soldered  to  the 
end  of  the  wire  insure  a  better  connection 
than  wrapping  the  wire  around  the  bind- 
ing post 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  a  gasoline 
motor  stopping^  are  the  following:  Weak 
battery,  loose  wire,  dirty  spark  plug,  leaky 
inlet  or  exhaust  valve,  weak,  worn  out  or 
broken  piston  rings,  loose  or  broken  tim- 
ing device  spring. 

When  valves  leak  they  must  be  taken 
out  and  ground  in  their  scats  with  very 
line  emery  and  oil.  Put  the  oil  and  emery 
on  the  valve  and  rotate  it  back  and  forth 
on  its  seat,  grinding  it  just  enough  to  make 
a  bright  mark  all  around  the  valve  and 
5eat.    Never  use  a  file  on  the  valve. 

Sometimes  a  leak  in  an  exhaust  valve 
may  be  detected  by  disconnecting  the  muf- 
fler and  putting  the  ear  to  the  exhaust  pas- 
sage while  someone  slowly  turns  the  start- 
ing crank. 

If  a  motor  that  has  good  compression 
refuses  to  start,  go  over  the  wires,  tim- 
ing device  and  vibrator,  and  if  these  are 
found  all  right  try  the  spark  plug  by  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  cylinder,  connecting  the 
wire  lo  it  and  laying  it  on  the  motor  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  threaded  part  is  in 
contact  with  the  metal  of  the  motor,  and 
then  starting  the  crank.  If  you  do  not  get 
a  spark,  examine  the  batteries. 

Do  not  separate  the  points  of  the  spark 
plug  too  far;  if  you  do,  it  may  show  a 
good  spark  outside  the  cylinder  and  yet 
fail  to  ignite  the  charge. 


H 


Keep  the  batteries  well  packed  in  so  thi 
cannot  jar  around  and  slop  over,  and  keep 
them  dry. 

Do  not  let  the  exhaust  and  inlet  valves 
get  gummed  up.  You  can  delect  whether 
they  are  gummed  by  raising  ihcm  with  the 
finger.  If  gummed,  clean  ihem  off  with  a 
little  gasoline  and  then  put  some  oil  on  the 
stems. 

Keep  cam  shaft,  cams  and  spiral  gears 
well  oiled.  I  have  seen  spiral  gear^  worn 
cut  in  500  mdes  owing  to  not  having  re- 
ceived any  oil. 

For  cylinder  lubrication  use  the  best  gas 
engine  cylinder  oil  you  can  get,  but  do  not 
use  too  mucti.  as  it  will  cause  a  smoky  ex- 
haust and  is  liable  to  get  on  the  spark  plug 
and  cause  the  engine  to  misfire.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  if  it  doesn't  receive  enough  oil, 
the  increased  friction  of  the  rings  and  pis- 
ton will  cause  the  motor  to  overheat. 

Too  rich  a  mixture  will  cause  the  motor 
to  misfire,  produce  a  smoky  exhaust  and 
reduce  the  power. 

A  motor  can  sometimes  be  started  more 
readily  by  taking  out  the  spark  plug  and 
putting  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline  into 
the  cylinder. 

If  you  make  it  a  rule,  when  starting  out 
on  a  trip  or  ride,  to  "know"  and  not  only 
"think"  that  your  gasoline  tank  is  full  yoa 
may  save  many  a  long  walk  after  fuel. 

Never  allow  your  cooling  water  to  ri 
out  and  your  moior  run  without  water  in 
the  cylinder  jacket.  If  the  motor  becomes 
too  hot  it  is  liable  to  cut  the  cylinder,  burn 
the  packing  and  warp  and  twist  the  valve 
seats. 

If  the  motor  has  a  tendency  to  overheat, 
it  may  be  due  to  not  enough  cylinder  oil 
being  used,  the  water  circulation  not  being 
good,  or  the  exhaust  valve  not  being  timed 
right  or  not  opening  quick  enough.  It 
better  to  inquire  at  the  factory  about  thai 
though. 

One  cause  of  want  of  power  in  a  motor 
I  have  found  lo  be  a  partly  stopped  ap 
mufVler  or  one  not  large  enough  for  the 
motor. 

A  pound  in  the  motor  may  be  caused 
by  a  loose  flywheel,  crank  shaft  bearing  or 
connection  rod  bearing,  or  the  ignition 
may  take  place  too  early  for  the  speed 
at  which  the  motor  is  running. 

If  water  gets  into  the  cylinder,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  off  the  cylinder  head 
and  carefully  clean  off  every  trace  of  the 
old  gasket,  not  using  a  file  on  the  joint, 
however.  Then  get  some  one-sixteenth 
inch  sheet  asbestos  and  cut  out  a  new 
gasket,  being  careful  lo  cut  it  so  os  that  all 
passages  will  be  perfectly  clear.  Wet  the 
new  gasket  and  place  it  on  the  head  and 
sprinkle  the  opposite  side,  which  is  to  go 
next  to  the  cylinder,  with  fine  graphite 
(Dixon's  No.  635)  and  place  the  bead  on 
the  cylinder,  then  draw  up  the  nuts  on  the 
studs  evenly  all  around,  but  do  not  draw 
them  up  too  tight,  as  you  might  pull  the 
study  out  of  the  cylinder  or  crack  the  head. 
By  putting  graphite  on  an  asbestos  gis- 
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atting  it  in  place,  it  may  be 
Sth  much  less  trouble  and  work, 
ning  10  take  off  a  cylinder  head 
'.  any  kind  of  tool  between  the 
d  head. 

ler  in  driving  an  automobile  I 
se  to  take  plenty  oi  time  at  the 
iy  his  machine.  Begin  by  start- 
ig,  backing,  etc..  and  don't  head 
irt  of  the  city  on  the  first  trip; 
your  lessons  on  a  little  traveled 
CCt — people  will  find  out  quickly 
t  you  have  an  automobile, 
■understand  your  machine  thor- 

kto  quickly  locate  any  trouble 
■et.  This  will  enable  you  to 
frpair  station  and  to  direct  in- 
;he  repairs  to  be  made, 
^cr  take  your  machine  apart  be 
il  to  get  everything  back  in  the 
ce.  One  must  be  pretty  well  ac- 
'ith  a  gasoline  motor  to  get  the 
inio  the  correct  position. 
live  gears  of  a  gasoline  motor 
ne  tooth  out  the  engine  will  not 
fadoes  it  will  give  practically  no 

Bpission  gear  of  a  gasoline  en- 
■be  given  plenty  of  oil,  but  in 
to  the  lubrication  do  not  pour 
;r  everything  in  sight,  not  only 

the  waste  but  also  because  it 
rL 

xn  up  to  or  near  your  stopping 
11  speed  and  then  put  the  brakes 
lUSt  to  sec  how  quick  you  can 

automobile    should    always    be 

gently  as  possible,  and  started 
c  way. 

of  any  vocation  can  learn  to 
Htomobile  and  learn  to  do  it 
mits  to,  hut  it  cannot  always  be 
Ifty  or  a  week.    Two  years  ago  a 

of  my  acquaintance  bought  a 
chine  of  standard  make.  The 
k  his  auto  education  in  charge. 
I  instructions  and  any  help  when 

it,  and  he  became  an  expert 
md   was    able   to    go   anywhere, 

making  a  trip   from   which   he 

return  in  a  week;  he  has  never 
•joiler  or  run  into  anything,  and 
been  hauled  home. 


Alcohol   as    Fuel. 

rw  experiments  huve  been  car- 
?cently  in  one  of  the  oflRcial  lab- 
of  Austria  on  the  value  of  de 
rohol  as  a  fuel.  For  motive  pur- 
ir  of  nominal  8  horse  power  en- 
!  designed  for  alcohol  and  one 
ae,  were  compared.  The  gaso- 
B  specific  gravity  of  0.7  and  a 
Jue  of  7.700  calories  per  litre ;  the 
on  per  horse  power  hour  was  340 
■fhe  alcohol  was  of  90  per  cent. 
IR  had  a  calorific  value  of  4.900 
tCf  iitre;  its  consumption  was 
imes  per  horse  power  hour.  The 
i  were,  therefore,  16.5  per  cent. 
■plinc  and  28  per  cent    for  the 


The  Business  Vehicle  Discussion. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

My  recent  remarks  on  commercial  vehi- 
cles having  caused  comnicni  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  your  journal.  I  feel  bound  to  correct 
the  misstatements  of  the  published  reports. 
As  10  steam  vehicles,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  freezing  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come while  the  machine  i.^  under  steam. 
But  there  are  other  conditions  to  be  met. 
and  there  are  other  difficulties  connected 
with  steam  vehicles  for  commercial  uses 
that  are  more  serious  than  the  freezing. 
At  the  same  time  there  will  always  be 
places  and  vises  for  which  the  steam  truck 
will  bo  the  most  suitable  and  will  be  used 
m  prclcrcncc  lo  olhcrs. 

Referring  now  to  the  method  of  operat- 
ing gasoline  trucks,  I  said  that  "possibly" 
it  might  be  found  advantageous  to  run 
thein  at  constant  speed,  etc.  I^ut  even  if  I 
had  omitted  to  qualify  the  statement,  your 
editorial  of  March  25  is  quite  in  error  as 
to  the  method  of  operating  cars  with  con- 
stant speed  motors,  as.  for  example,  Pan- 
hards  of  two  years  ago.  In  cars  of  this 
sort  one  does  not  constantly  change  gear 
in  traffic,  or  have  any  of  the  troubles  that 
you  suggest.  Your  one  pedal  for  both 
clutch  and  brake  with  no  separate  clutch 
pedal  is  entirely  wrong,  and  has  been  so 
proved  by  years  of  experience. 

Edward  T.  Birdsaix. 
[That  it  has  been  proved  that  "one  pedal 
for  both  clutch  and  brake  is  entirely 
wrong"  must  refer  to  experience  with  pleas- 
ure vehicles.  There  might  be  some  differ- 
ence in  this  regard  between  a  touring  car, 
which  it  is  frequently  desirable  tn  let  coast, 
and  a  motor  truck,  which  could  practically 
never  coast,  and  in  this  as  in  other  matters 
it  might  turn  out  that  what  is  best  adapted 
to  touring  cars  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
for  commercial  wagons.  In  fact,  this  we 
took  to  be  the  leading  thought  of  our  cor- 
respondent's remarks  on  gasoline  business 
vehicles  at  the  discussion  referred  to. — 
Ed.] 


Graphite   Lubrication. 

Christiania,  Norway,  March  14. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

As  a  most  interested  reader  of  your  es- 
teemed journal  1  take  pleasure  in  handing 
you  herewith  a  cut  of  a  lubricator  for 
graphite  mixed  with  oil.  which  I  think 
would  be  found  very  satisfactory  for  use 
on  automobiles,  where  a  reliable  lubricator 
i^  most  appreciable. 

I  have  run  German  cars  and  have  here 
at  present  three  American  steam  cars  with 
their  very  ''unsight"  feed  lubricators,  either 
feeding  almost  no  oil  or  emptying  them- 
selves in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  enclosed  lubricator  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  me  for  some  six  weeks 
and  I  found  it  to  work  very  well.  Relying 
on  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer,  I  lei 
the  engine  (125  horse  power  compound) 
run  for  fourteen  days  with  the  lubricator 
on  and  then  disconnected  it  entirely  for  the 
following  fourteen  days,  and  during  thai 
entire  time  the  engine  worked  without  any 
lubrication  at  all  The  reason  that  no  lu- 
brication was  needed  was  that  the  graphite 
(Dixon's  flake  graphite,  mixed  with  a  cheap 
grade  of  oil  was  used)  had  filled  all  the 
pores  of  the  cylinder  walls. 

I  think  this  lubricator  would  do  good 
work  on  heavier  motor  vehicles,  and  should 
be  much  interested  to  learn  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  experience  in  graphite  lu- 
brication of  automobile  motors. 

The  principle  of  this  lubricator  is  very 
simple.     A  corrugated  tube  A  with  valves 


Graphite  Lubricator. 

E  is  caused  to  oscillate  by  turning  the  plate 
L  against  the  body  K,  thus  acting  as  a  pump 
without  piston,  and  pumping  the  graphite 
suspended  in  the  oil  lo  the  engine  A  mix- 
ing propeller  wh*cl  P  driven  by  wheels  w 
serves  to  keep  the  graphite  suspended  in  the 
oil.  This  device  appears  to  me  invaluable 
in  saving  oil  and  wear  on  the  machinery, 
and  it  also  helps  to  tighten  the  boxes  from 
the  inside  by  filling  them  with  graphite. 

F,     HlORTH. 

[The  mode  of  operation  of  the  pump 
seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  ratchet  wheel 
M  is  driven  from  the  engine  by  means  of 
a  pawl  and  link  connection.  In  one  piece 
with  the  ratchet  wheel  M  is  the  bevel  pin- 
ion N,  which  meshes  with  the  bevel  gear 
crown  K  surrounding  the  upper  cover  of 
the  reservoir.  This  bevel  gear  trown  is 
provided  with  a  cam  face  on  to^  Cvs.  *\'cAix' 
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cated  by  arrows),  with  which  engages  the 
cam  surface  on  the  cover  plate  L.  As  the 
bevel  gear  crown  K  rotates  the  cover  plate 
L  is  raised  and  lowered  alternately,  and 
with  it  the  valve  housing  E  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  corrugated  tube,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  it  by  the  rods  H  H.  When  the 
lower  valve  casing  moves  downward,  which 
it  docs  under  the  elastic  force  of  the  cor- 
rugated tube,  the  lubricating  mixture  is 
drawn  into  the  tube,  and  the  valve  case  is 
forced  upward  by  the  cam  surfaces  on  K 
and  I-.  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cor- 
rugated tube  closes  and  the  mixture  is 
■orced  (in  t;i  the  tul)e  to  the  engine 
through  the  connection   V. — Ed.] 


made  on  one  charge.  About  the  dimen- 
sions of  cells  we  have  no  information. — 
Ed] 


The  Edison  Battery. 

Editor  HoRSELKSS  Age  : 

I  am  the  owner  of  an  up  to  date  electric 
carriage  (one  seat)  fitted  with  thirty  cells 
of  cxide  batteries,  and  have  a  first  class 
charging  plant,  large  enough  to  charge 
three  carriages  like  mine. 

I  am  so  pleased  with  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  my  electric,  with  its  7  foot  wheel 
base,  that  I  am  going  to  get  a  larger  one 
to  carry  four,  from  the  same  makers. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Edi- 
son battery,  but  can  get  nothing  definite  on 
the  subject.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  a  few  particulars  about,  say,  a  forty 
cell  battery— the  weight,  amperage,  size, 
cost,  rate  of  charging,  and  the  average  life 
of  the  battery.  Can  you  give  me  this  in- 
formation in  your  valuable  paper? 

E.    P.    MlTCHELU 

[With  regard  to  Mr.  Edison's  battery,  we 
are  in  abottt  the  same  position  as  our  cor- 
respondent— that  is,  we  have  also  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  not  much  of  a  defi- 
nite character.  Although  it  will  be  two 
years  next  month  that  the  battery  was  first 
described  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  no  deliveries  have  yet 
been  made  to  the  public  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn.  Some  of  the  latest  fig- 
ures given  out  by  the  inventor  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  average  discharge  E.  M.  F.  is 
about  1.2  volts,  and  since  the  average  dis- 
charge K.  M.  F.  of  a  lead  cell  is  about  2 
volts,  it  a  lead  battery  is  to  be  replaced  with 
an  Edison  battery  five  cells  must  be  used  for 
every  three  in  the  lead  battery.  The  capac- 
ity is  given  as  U.2  watt  hours  per  pound 
of  battery.  We  believe  the  carriage  to 
which  you  refer  carries  thirty  cells.  >o  that 
about  forty-eight  cell-  "f  Edison  battery 
would  be  necessary  in  reidace  it.  If  each 
of  the  cells  weighed  S  pound--  llie  total 
weight  of  the  battery  would  he  3S4  pounds, 
or  somewhat  over  400  [ioiukU  witli  trays. 
The  ampere  hour  capacity  would  be  75.  the 
discharge  voltage  being  practically  the  same 
as  with  your  present  thirty  cclN.  This  will 
enable  you  to  compare  the  capacity  of  your 
present  cells  with  the  capacity  claimed  for 
the  Edison  cells.  But  we  really  do  not 
see  that  it  will  do  you  any  good  as  long  as 
you  cannot  get  the  cells. 

Mr.  Edison  further  claims  that  with  his 
battery  runs  of  40  miles  can  regularly  be 


Battery   Query. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
and  would  like  to  have  a  little  information 
through  Its  columns. 

I  use  dry  cells  in  my  automobile  and 
have  a  pocket  voltmeter  for  testing  them; 
yet  from  the  experience  I  had  a  few  days 
ago  I  do  not  feel  safe  to  make  a  trip  of 
any  distanc.;  without  taking  extra  cells 
along.  I  tested  the  cells  and  they  showed 
1  i-io  volts  each,  yet  eight  cells  would  not 
make  the  sparking  coil  work  or  produce 
a  spark  hot  enough  to  explode  the  mix- 
ture 

Will  it  require  an  ammeter  to  test  the 
amperage,  or  do  the  voltage  and  amperage 
become  exhausted  at  the  same  time?  If 
this  is  the  case,  what  is  wrong  with  my 
cells? 

I  placed  six  new  cells  in  that  tested  the 
same  voltage  that  the  old  ones  did,  and 
they  gave  me  no  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
has  had  experience  along  the  same  line, 
and  how  best  to  remedy  the  matter,  so 
that  I  would  know  I  would  have  battery 
strength  enough  to  get  back  home  from 
a  small  trip.  J.  H.  Wiley. 

{An  ammeter  is  more  reliable  for  test- 
ing the  battery  than  a  voltmeter,  as  the 
cells  may  be  dried  up  and  have  a  high  in- 
ternal resistance  which  would  affect  the 
voltage  but  very  little  but  greatly  affect 
the  amperage.  It  is  the  current  (amper- 
age) which  flows  through  the  coil  that  de- 
termines the  volume  of  the  spark.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  best  when  dry  batteries  are  used 
to  always  carry  an  extra  set.  If  they 
should  accidentally  both  run  down  on  the 
road  they  should  be  connected  in  parallel — 
that  is.  the  positive  terminals  <>{  the  two 
batteries  should  be  connected  together  and 
the  negative  terminals  also  be  connected 
together.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
'similar  trouble  and  have  successfully 
ovcrcome  it  we  shall  be  glad  to  liear  from 
them  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 


Simple  Control  for    Business 
Vehicles. 

liditor  lIoNSKi.Kss  Ac.k: 

\c*\\  ^et  forth  the  tniitter  ot  complicated 
cuitro]  ;idiiiir;d)ly  in  y<nir  editorial  of 
M;irch  2^.  and  after  reading  this  it  will  be 
idain  to  an  ordinary  observer  that  nutch  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  simplify- 
ing controlling  methods.  Nine  devices 
'eight  mentioned  by  you  and  the  steering) 
are  certainly  too  many  for  handling  any 
vehicle  except  in  open  country.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  hired  drivers  are  necessary, 
and  expert  ones  at  that.  This  condition 
cannot,  however,  continue.  The  motor  ve- 
hicle must  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people.     It  must  be  made  usable  by  any 


and  every  member  of  the  family,  ju 
horse  is  driven,  and.  therefore,  the 
methods  must  be  simplified.  Thes 
should  be  apparent,  and  if  apparent, 
facturcrs  should  supply  the  goods, 
suggestions  for  simplifying  can  rea 
carried  out.  and  if  the  emergency  b 
omitted,  there  will  be  a  pedal  for 
and  brake,  a  lever  for  changing  th 
a  throttle  and  the  steering — C( 
enough  things  for  one  brain  to 
about  and  to  operate  with  two  har 
two  feet. 

Why  the  emergency  brake  is  t 
necessary  is  not  apparent.  Reliabh 
mg  is  certainly  more  of  a  necessil 
reliable  braking,  for  a  vehicle  wi 
some  time  if  the  power  is  shut  off 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  run 
given  direction  if  the  steering  is 
order.  If  duplicate  parts  are  need< 
tainly  duplicate  steerings  are  most 
sary.  Vehicles  can  be  driven  ^ 
brakes,  and  driven  safely,  but  thejr 
be  driven  without  a  steering  geai 
principal  objection  to  an  emu 
brake,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it 
used  regularly,  and  in  an  emergenc; 
a  driver  is  rattled  anyhow,  he  is  fl 
forget  the  existence  of  an  eoM 
brake,  or  in  the  emergency  he  apfi 
regular  brake,  which,  if  ir  fails,  h 
ized  the  time  and  leaves  no  longi 
or  opportunity  to  apply  the  enn 
brake.  The  safest  vehicle,  it  seemi 
writer,  is  the  one  that  has  but  one 
and  that  a  good  one,  constantly  ilk 
that  it  is  applied  second  nature,  an* 
constantly  used,  its  condition  is 
known.  Further,  having  no  etni 
brake  to  depend  on,  the  necessity  C 
ing  the  ordinary  brake  in  order  is  i 
If,  however,  this  should  absolute 
the  clutches  can  still  be  utilized  to 
the  vehicle,  and  they  form  an  em< 
brake  always  in  hand  and  constant! 
That  vehicles  may  be  handled  un< 
and  all  conditions  with  the  four  < 
ling  ararngements,  viz.,  the  peda 
and  means  for  controlling  the  chan( 
the  throttle  and  the  steering  ge 
been  proven  by  us  for  six  seasons, 
is  the  arrangement  we  have  been 
and  we  believe  that  the  developn 
controlling  devices  is  necessarily 
this   simple   number. 

Charles    E.    Du 


Automobllin^r  in  Cuba — Tire  I 

Havana,    Cuba,    Marc 
Editor  HoRSKLESS  Age: 

Referring  to  my  recent  commur 
in  which  I  advised  tourists  fr( 
United  States  to  bring  their  auto 
with  them.  I  am  glad  to  note  thi 
are  several  machines  skimming  o 
tine  tropical  roads  at  present,  an 
sure  that  all  those  who  have  broug 
machines  here  will  agree  with  me  a 
pleasure  of  using  an  automobile  in 
ical  country,  where  a  horse  would 


iwcT  the  purpose  of  a  tourist  on  account 
of  Uic  great  distances  lo  be  covered. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  observed  in 
my  experience  here,  and  that  is  that  tires 
do  not  last  as  long  on  the  roads  of  Cuba 
is  on  ihc  roads  of  the  United  Slates.  Wc 
have  been  using  Dunlop  tires  for  the  last 
;ix  months,  and  one  trouble  I  have  had 
with  these  is  the  bursting  of  the  outer 
ihoe.  It  always  has  been  a  hard  task  for 
me  to  put  them  on  the  rim,  and  I  know  of 
other  automobilists  who  have  had  the 
same  trouble.  Now  to  avoid  this  trouble, 
the  iron  tools  used  in  putting  the  shoes  on 
ihc  nra  should  be  greased  with  a  little 
Albany  grease,  so  that  the  edge  will  slip 
IS  soon  as  you  put  pressure  on  the  tool. 
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The  Dust  Nuisance. 


EditJf'^HotiSEitss  Age: 

I  have  been  using  a  lo  horse  power  ton- 
neau  car  of  American  make  for  about  a 
year,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  es- 
pecially on  the  back  scats,  with  dust.  The 
carriage  is  a  very  comfortable  one  to  ride 
in,  but  if  1  take  any  friends  4>ul,  after  they 
have  ridden  lo  or  12  miles  they  are  all  cov- 
ered wuh  dust,  quite  a  thick  coat. 

I  have  been  watching  your  journal  for  a 
long  time,  hoping  to  see  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  it.  It  seems  as  though  there 
should  be  some  plan  or  device  that  would 
largely  prevent  this.  Possibly  you  arc  al- 
ready posted,  or  some  of  your  readers  may 
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of  the  way  when  entering  the  tonneau  seaL 

— Eo.] 


We  have  a  letter  for  Frank  Williams, 
who  had  a  communication  on  "Boiler  In- 
crustation" in  The  Horseless  AuE  of 
March  25.  and  shall  be  pleased  lo  forward 
it  to  him  if  he  will  send  us  his  address. 

The  Napier  Cup  Defender. 

The  pho  .graph  herewith  shows  S.  F. 
Edge,  last  years  winnei  of  the  Gordon 
Bennett  cup,  on  the  first  Napier  cup  de- 
fender built  for  igo.v  The  particulars  yif 
the  car  arc  in  general  the  same  as  last  ye'if, 
it  having  direct  drive  on  top  speed  and  be- 


S.  F.  Edge  in  the  First  N.\prEK  Cup  Defender. 


This  will  prevent  the  tool  from  cutting 
ihe  edge  of  the  shoe,  and  besides  you  can 
put  the  lire  on  much  quicker.  The  idea 
involved  is  that  the  edge  of  the  tire  must 
not  be  cut.  because  if  it  is  cut  and  the 
wire  is  exposed,  the  latter  will  begin  to 
Tu^t  the  first  time  it  is  exposed  to  moist- 
ure, and  it  is  then  only  a  short  while  until 
the  tire  is  destroyed. 

I  have  also  found  it  a  very  good  thing 
to  grease  the  edges  of  the  shoe,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  the  continuous 
rains  we  have  here  in  Cuba.  One  cannot 
gel  tires  repaired  here,  and  to  be  able  to 
ride  I  must  repair  them  myself.  I  had 
one  of  the  outer  shoes  burst  and  re- 
paired it  by  sewing  it  with  rawhide  lace, 
and  it   works  first  rate. 

George  J.  Trautz. 


be.     It   so.  I  should  be  very  glad  lo  know 
what  has  been  done.  C.  R.  Hoac. 

[The  only  means  of  partially  overcoming 
the  du?t  nuisance  that  we  have  heard  of  is 
to  stretch  a  canvas  screen  across  the  back 
of  the  vehicle  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
The  canvas  is  fastened  to  iron  rods  rising 
from  the  seat  back;  it  is  I  to  ij^  foot  wide 
and  its  lower  edge  is  placed  about  i  foot 
above  the  top  of  the  seat  back.  When  the 
vehicle  is  in  motion  the  inclined  screen 
causes  a  downward  current  of  air  behind 
the  seat,  which  keeps  down  the  rising  cur- 
rent of  dust  laden  air.  The  device  is  more 
suited  to  a  surrey  design  of  body  than  to  a 
tonneau  with  rear  entrance,  but  undoubt- 
edly a  method  of  hinging  the  screen  could 
be   devised,  permitting  of  swinging   it  out 


ing  built  throughout  with  the  idea  of  elim- 
inating friction,  thus  makinR  excessive 
horse  power  unnecessary  and  enabling  it 
to  climb  practically  all  hills  on  the  top 
speed.  The  weight  of  the  car  is  1.060 
pounds,  a  little  heavier  than  last  year.  The 
size  of  the  wheels  is  the  same,  they  being 
34  inches  in  diameter,  with  go  millimetre 
(31/3  inch)  tires.  A  very  simple  form  of 
spring  suspension  is  used,  doing  away  with 
all  the  shackles. 

A  simpler  form  of  clutch  is  used,  which 
Is  said  to  be  of  such  accuracy  and  delicacy 
that  the  car  can  crawl  along  at  half  a  mile 
an  hour  quite  comfortably.  The  clutch  is 
self  contained,  so  that  no  end  thrust  is 
thrown  on  the  engine  or  gear  box.  The 
universal  joints  on  the  propeller  shaft  are 
enclo«;ed  in  dust-proof  cases. 
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Court  Show  have  just  announced  their  in- 
tcnlion  of  conftning  their  next  year's  ex- 
hibition 10  cycles  and  motor  cycles.  Hence 
it  appears  tliat  next  year  ihere  will  be  two 
shows  in  London. 


The   Agricultural    Hall    Exhibition. 

The  eighth  annual  automobile  show, 
held  by  Ct>rdinglcy  &  Co.  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  Islington,  London,  opened  its 
dours  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  March 
ji,  and  remained  open  till  March  29.  Like 
so  many  previous  shows,  it  was  characler- 
ucd  by  incompleteness  of  many  exhibits 
on  the  opening  day.  Many  of  the  leading 
British  manufacturers,  members  of  the 
Motor  Trades  Association,  did  not  exliib- 
it,  but  the  cars  of  some  manufacturing 
members  of  the  association  were  shown 
through  agents.  On  the  whole  the  agents 
or  foreign  element  and  also  accessory  ex- 
hibits were  more  prominent  relatively  than 
at  the  other  London  shows  that  have  been 
l»cld  this  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  some  i>f  the  home  manufactur- 
ers, the  vast  hall  was  well  stocked  with 
exhibits,  and  much  effort  l:ad  been  ex- 
pended in  giving  the  naturally  gloomy  in- 
terior of  the  building  an  a.traoiive  appear- 
ance. A  very  effective  scheme  of  general 
decoration  was  carriid  out  by  the  show 
promoters,  and  electric  lights  were  used 
to  snch  an  extent  that  the  demand  for 
current  is  said  never  to  have  been  so  great 
i*  r  show  events.  The  total  numlier  itf  ex- 
hibitors was  greater  than  last  year,  when 
the  Agrieuliural  flail  Show  was  the  recog- 
nized trade  show. 

Quile  n  large  exhibit i.jn  ni  siciim  trucks 
was  made  in  the  Minor  Hall,  and  the 
King  Edward's  Hall  hjid  been  fitted  up  by 
the  two  exhibitor?  who  had  their  spaces 
there  as  a  comiuriable  lounging  room  for 
visitors.  Crmnurcial  vehicles  were  cxiiib- 
Itcd  by  Messrs.  Coulthard,  Fnden,  the 
Lancashire  Sleani  Motor  Company. 
Mann's  Patent  Steam  Car  and  Wagon 
Company,  the  Straker  Steam  Vehicle  Com- 
pany. A.  W.  Brightmore,  Savage  Brothers 
of  King's  Lynn,  the  Yorkshire  Patent 
Steam  "Wz^on  Company  and  E.  S.  Hind- 
Icy,  of  Bourlon. 

Many  nf  the  special  attractions  which 
had  been  expected  failed  to  appear,  and 
the  more  important  exhibits  were  as  a  rule 
dttplicates  of  exhibits  which  had  appeared 
at  one  of  the  earlier  London  shows  or  the 
Paris  Show.  \  number  of  new  British 
built  vehicle?  were  shown,  mostly  of  firms 
who  have  only  recently  entered  the  busi- 
ness. The  list  of  these  firms  includes 
Horsfall  &  Bickham.  of  Manchester; 
Frank  Morris,  of  King's  Lynn;  George 
Hurst,  of  Holloway;  SuRield  &  Brown,  of 
Willcsden:  the  Ridley  Autocar  C<^mpany, 
of  Coventry,  and  the  Canterbury  Motor 
Car  Company. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  very 
good,  and  the  exhibition  was  generally 
pronounced  a  success.  The  dates  for  both 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Agricultural 
^Tall  shows  for  next  year  have  already  been 
fixed,    and    the    promoters    of   the    Earl's 


How  to  Wash  Varnished  Bodies. 

There  arc  still  man}*  automobilo-ts  who. 
although  quite  familiar  with  the  mechanical 
parts  of  their  car,  have  no  idea  of  the  car; 
with  which  a  wood  body  should  be  washed. 
Carriage  varnish  is  a  very  sensitive  ma- 
terial and  suffers  under  the  influence  of 
light  and  heat,  the  surface  becoming  soft 
and  dull.  The  car  must  therefore  not  be 
stored  in  a  room  where  it  is  directly  ex- 
posed to  sun  rays.  The  storage  room 
should  also  be  dry  and  well  ventilated.  It 
is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  cover  the  ve- 
hicle when  stored  away  with  a  canvas 
cover.  A  newly  varnished  car  should  be 
left  to  dry  several  weeks  before  being  used 
regularly,  this  period  being  required  by  the 
varnish  to  set  thoroughly.  To  thoroughly 
harden  the  varnish  an-d  obtain  a  high  pol- 
ish, the  body  is  washed  with  pure  clear 
water,  dried  with  buckskin  and  is  then  left 
standing  in  the  open  air.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  mud  be  allowed  to  dry  on 
newly  varnished  bodies,  as  it  would  leave 
spots  which  eat  into  the  varnish  and  are 
impossible  to  remove.  When  the  body  :s 
washed  the  water  must  be  poured  liberally 
over  all  parts.  The  use  of  a  hose  giving  a 
powerful  jet  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  by  using 
a  large  sponge,  which  is  drawn  full  of  wa- 
ter and  pressed  out  over  the  panels  of  the 
body,  the  water  in  running  off  carrying  the 
dirt  spots  along.  The  water  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  (by  evaporation)  on  the  ve- 
hicle, as  it  may  leave  just  as  bad  spots  as 
street  dirt.  Varnished  or  light  colored  sur- 
faces must  never  be  treated  with  hot  water 
or  soap.  Enameled  leather  fenders,  tops 
or  booths  should  always  be  washed  with 
weak  soap  water,  carefully  dried  and  then 
poiiblied  with  buckskin.  But  no  gasolitie 
or  benzine  should  be  used,  as  it  softens  the 
enamel  in  such  manner  that  it  becomes 
damaged  in  time  an<l  loses  its  polish. — 
Auto  mo  bit  Wflt. 


Automobiles  and  the  Ett^iish  Elec- 
tions. 

The  Rye  election  contest  offered  another 

example  of  the  value  of  the  motor  car  in 
election  work,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  was  a  motor  car  victory.  The 
constituency  is  very  wide,  and  a  line  drawn 
between  its  extremities  would  extend  for 
40  milts;  the  villages  are  scattered,  and  be- 
tween them  lies  a  sparsely  peopled  coun- 
try; the  railway  serves  only  the  principal 
places,  and  the  roads  are  in  many  parts  so 
hilly  that  carriages  can  only  travel  slowly. 
But  with  the  motor  car  all  difficulties 
were  overcome.  The  new  member  made 
light  of  an  80  mile  canvassing  tour  in  a 
smgle  day^  and  at  night  the  car  whisked  him 


from  one  spot  to  another,  so  that  he  fre- 
quently spoke  at  four  or  five  meetings  many 
miles  apart  between  the  hours  of  7  and  10. 
.\nd  when  he  had  made  his  last  speech  he 
boarded  the  car  again  and  covered  a  dozen 
or  20  miles  on  the  road  to  Hastings  before 
bedtime. 

This  was  his  program  on  each  of  the 
fourteen  days  of  the  actual  contest,  and  ^a 
that  time  he  traveled  at  least  1,000  miles  in 
the  constituency,  revisiting  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts many  times. 

His  opponent  was  hardly  less  active,  and 
also  found  the  motor  car  oi  immense  serv- 
ice. But  toward  the  clofe  many  more  cars 
were  brought  into  the  division,  and  at  a 
modest  computation  the  eleciionecrtng  mo- 
tors traversed  3,000  to  4,000  miles  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  struggle;  and.  as 
some  of  these  cars  had  seats  for  eight  per- 
sons, and  there  were  several  passengers  on 
every  journey,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  titr 
distance  traveled  by  all  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  election  work  during  the  fortnight 
was  not  less  than-  20,000  miles.  With  horses 
this  would  have  been  impossible. 


Prof.  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  has  accepted 
presidency  of  the  Liverpool  Motor  Cyc 
Club. 


Clarkson,  Limited,  has  been  incorporat 
at   Chelmsford,   England,  with  £1,000  cap- 
ital to  acquire  the  business  of  the  ClarksQ 
&  Capel  Steam  Car  Syndicate. 


The  Brush  Electrical  Hngineermg  Com- 
pany, of  Loughborough,  England,  have  a 
complete  plant  for  making  pressed  stcd 
frames,  and  are  preparing  to  supply  these 
frames  to  the  automobile  trade. 


In  a  forecast  of  the  Agricultural  Half 
show  a  writer  in  an  English  daily  slates: 
"An  attractive  exhibit  is  sure  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  New  Mercedes,  popiilarljr 
known  as  the  millionaire's  car." 


The  winners  in  the  muffler  contest  of  t 
A.  C.  F.  (some  particulars  of  which 
printed  in  last  week's  issue)  have  now 
been  declared  to  be  the  following:  First, 
Ossant  muffler;  second,  Dc  Relz;  third, 
Arnaud,  and  fourth,  Ravel. 


In  consequence  of  the  accident  to  Coant 
Zborowski,  the  prefect  of  the  department 
on  April  2  prohibited  the  further  use  of 
the  Nice-La  Turbie  route  for  automobile 
races  and  revoked  his  permission  for  th« 
mile  race  on  the  Boulevard  des  AnglaiSr 
Nice,  scheduled  for  Sunday,  April  S. 


The  crude  oil  production  of  the  BakU^ 
(Russia)  fields,  for  the  first  time  »ii 
1894,  fell  oflF  last  year,  leaving  1901  the  rn 
ord  year  as  far  as  the  volume  of  prodno 
tion  is  concerned.  The  undoubted  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  production  was  the  over- 
production of  1901.  The  result  of  this 
overproduction  was  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  to  a  figure  which  was  in  many 
cases  less  than  the  amount  to  be  paid  the_ 
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„m€nt  3S  royalty  on  the  territory— 
twre,  almost  the  whole  year  through, 
tl»  the  lessee  of  Government  territory 
cot  work  without  considerable  loss. 


the  same  journey  at  the  same  hour,  and 
nimdful  of  past  misdeeds,  loudly  sounded 
the  alarm  at  the  cross  roads.  The  result 
was  the  issue  of  a  second  summons,  this 
time  for  causing  "rest  disturbing  noise"  1 


[  Automobile    Club    of    France    has 

50,000  francs  toward   defraying  the 

£   the  three  days'   fetes    to  be    held 

Be    next^   when     on     the     first    day 

b   have   engaged   the   entire    Paris 

for  a  gala   night,   a  dinner   taking 

n  the  second  day  at  the  clubhouse, 

third  being  devoted   to  a  run  to 

ebleau  Forest. 


}ueen  of  Queens  in  the  Mi-Caremc 
Paris  this  year  held  her  triumphal 

^lon  in  an  electric  car  built  by  De 
Bouton,  with  3  body  very  sumptu- 

jccoratcd  in  the  style  of  the  new  art. 

tartist  Jambon.  The  Queen  sat  upon 
ihrone.  a  pair  of  swans  setting  off 
at  of  the  car.  and  a  basket  of  ftow- 

bg  placed  at  her  feet. 


ssociation  of  German  Automobile 

cturers  at  a  meeting  in   Berlin'  on 

p  resolved  unanimously  not  to  par- 

in  the  proposed  automobile  exhibi- 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,     Lcipsic 

'onigsberg.       One   or   at   most   two 

er  year  is  suflicient,  and  the  asso- 

decidcd   to   hold   another   show   in 

lora"   Building,   Charlottenburg,   'n 


annual  contest  of  business  vehicles, 
»d  by  La  Prance  Automobiic.  began 
iday.  March  22,  a  tuel  consumption 
liavmg  been  held  the  previous  day 
:he  Lake  d'Aimiesnil  in  the  Bois 
Jcnnt'S.  Although  twenty-one  vehi- 
d  been  entered  in  the  contest,  only 
»mpeted  in  the  consumpijon  con- 
l^ardon  and  a  Peugeot  truck  and  a 
ct  steam  omnibus. 


irding  to  the   London  Globe  a  gen- 

bdtcate  or  trust  is   being   organized 

'  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles 

nany  with  the  purpose  of  achieving 

rtanr   position  for  cars   of  German 

lin    the     European    markets.      This 

of  organization  has  already  been 

to   every   other   German   industry. 

ftn   embraces  a  system   of  bounties 

l»ates.     There  has   been  during  the 

months  a  huge  increase   in  the 

of  German  automobiles  exported, 

By  to  England. 


lan  motorist  finds  himself  in  a 
Passing  through  a  small  town 
r,  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  the 
were  empty,  he  omitted  to  sound 
as  the  local  regulations  prescribe. 
after  committing  this  crime  hr  was 
ith  a  summons  for  not  sounding 
g  while  crossing  a  public  thorough- 
e  protested,  but  in  vain,  and  the 
paid.    Some  weeks  later  he  made 


The  British  Secretary  of  War  has  is- 
sued his  approval  of  the  following  special 
grants  being  made  to  the  Volunteer  Mo- 
tor Corps — now  being  raised — in  lieu  of 
all  grants  given  to  ordinary  volunteer 
corps:  A  capitation  grant  of  40s.  for  each 
efficient  officers,  40s.  for  each  proficient 
member,  50s.  for  each  proficient  officer 
and  sergeant,  an  allowance  of  30s.  a  day 
— not  exceeding  ten  days — for  each  day  of 
attendance  of  any  officer  or  volunteer  on 
duty  with  his  car,  and  where  fuel  is  not 
obtainable  irom  the  stores  of  the  army 
service  corps  a  further  allowance  of  305.  a 
day,  which  is  also  to  cover  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machines. 


John  Scott  Montagu.  M.  P..  has  in- 
formed the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.  C.  G.  B.  and  L  of  his  desire  to  present 
a  trophy  (value  200  guineas)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup.  The  suggestion  at  present  is  that 
the  trophy  should  be  held  by  the  team  of 
three  cars,  representing  a  nation,  which 
may  collectively  make  the  highest  average 
speed.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu,  Sir  David  Sal- 
omons, Mark  Mayhew.  Paris  Singer,  Ju- 
lian Orde  and  the  representatives  of 
France,  Germany  and  America  on  the  in- 
ternational commission,  were  invited  to 
draw  up  rules  affecting  the  proposed 
trophy. 

Club  Notes. 

BUDSOM    COUNTY    A.    C.    IXJINGS. 

The  Hudson  County  Automobile  Club, 
of  New  Jersey,  took  action  at  its  last  meet- 
ing on  the  question  of  speeding  on  the 
Hudson  boulevard,  the  members  pledging 
themselves  to  discontinue  the  practice  and 
to  use  every  effort  to  discourage  others 
from  driving  their  machines  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  Some  time  ago  this  matter  was 
referred  to  W.  E.  Scarritt  and  A.  R.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
and  letters  were  received  from  them  in 
which  promises  were  made  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  wishes 
of  the  Hudson  County  Club  among  New 
York  owners. 

The  annua]  election  of  ofKcers  resulted 
as  follows: 

President,  A.  G.  Evans;  vice  president, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Opdyke;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. F.  Eveland:  board  of  governors,  G. 
E.  Blakcslee.  E.  B.  Kierstcd,  Dr.  G.  Wil- 
kerson  and  G.  Wilson.  These  committees 
were  appointed: 

Runs  and  Tours  Committee— G.  E. 
Blakeslce,  D.  W.  Romaine,  G.  E.  Wilson. 

Good  Roads— G.  L.  Record,  W.  C.  Fisk, 
E.  B.  Kiersted. 


House  Committee — J.  H.  Edwards,  C. 
Fisk,   F.   Englebrecht. 

Auditing  Committee — E.  Yale,  G.  E. 
Long,  J.  A.  Dear. 

Membership  Committee — E.  B.  Kier- 
sted, G.  E.  Wilson,  Dr.  G.  Wilkerson. 

A  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  secure  a  new  clubhouse  re- 
ported that  quarters  could  be  secured  at 
2565  Boulevard,  and  it  was  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  location. 

An  automobile  club  with  thirteen  mem- 
bers has  been  organized  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The    Belmont    (Pa.)     Automobile    Club 
has  applied  to  the  Common   Pleas  Court 
for  a  charter. 

Freeport,  N.  Y.,  automobilists  are  con- 
sidering the  formation  of  the  Freeport 
Motor  Carriage  Club. 

Julian  C.  Chase  states  that  he  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  as  the  New  York  sales 
manager  of  the  Ward-Leonard  Electric 
Company. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  will  erect  a  large 
two  story  automobile  station  on  Methuen 
street.  The  tirst  floor  will  remain  open,  to 
provide  a  place  for  storage,  and  on  the 
second  floor  it  is  planned  to  construct 
workshops  for  repairing,  painting,  etc. 

The  armory  on  Broadway  and  the  first 
week  in  May  have  been  decided  as  the 
place  and  time  for  holding  the  automobile 
show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Milwaukee 
Automobile  Club.  The  club  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of 
Dealers  and  Manufacturers  of  Automobiles, 
Jesse  B.  Cornwall  has  been  nominated 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  W.  S.  Teel, 
Jr.,  vice  president;  Thomas  Fish,  secre- 
tary ;  Frank  T.  Staples,  treasurer,  and 
Frank  Miller,  David  F.  Read,  Bernard 
Setzcr  and  F.  L  Hitchcock  as  a  board  of 
governors. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Marlboro 
(Mass.)  Automobile  Club  was  held  on 
March  25.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President.  E.  G.  Hoitt;  vice  presi- 
dent. J.  L.  Harriman;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  F.  J.  Oltcrson;  executive  commit- 
tee, the  president  and  secretary,  ex-officio, 
A.  C.  Lamson,  G.  P.  Keith,  and  E. 
H.  Ellis.  Red  and  white  were  adopt- 
ed as  the  club  colors,  and  a  badge  of 
these  colors,  bearing  the  words  "Auto 
Club,  Marlboro."  was  adopted;  also  a 
club  llag,  the  shape  to  be  swallowtail,  the 
upper  half  red  and  the  lower  half  white. 
A  petition  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, suggesting  that  the  speed  limit  be 
raised  to  12  and  20  miles  per  hour  for  city 
and  country  respectively,  and  providing 
for  some  means  of  registration  and  identi- 
fication was  generally  signed.  A  number 
of  new  members  were  enrolled  and  others 
have  signified  their  desire  to  join. 

DOCTOR'S  NUMBER,  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 7.  1903,  to  cents. 
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George  Spurr  will  open  an  automobile 
station  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 

E.  R.  Braley,  of  Pasadena.  Cal.,  is  build- 
ing a  two  story  garage  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Harry  and  Dean  Cromwell  are  now  man- 
agers of  the  Broadway  Auto  Storage  Com- 
l)any,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Midgley  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has 
boen  increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  assets  of  the  Munger  Automobile 
Tire  Company  will  be  offered  for  sale  dur- 
ing the  month  by  the  receiver,  W.  Holt 
Apgar. 

The  machinery  of  the  C.  J.  Moore  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Westfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  sold  to  a  New  York  machine  com- 
mission house. 

It  is  said  that  a  company  of  Jamestown 
capitalists  are  about  to  start  an  automobile 
plant  and  that  they  are  looking  for  a  site  in 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Swanson  is  organizing  a  company 
at  Marathon,  la.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles.  The  company  will  be  capi- 
talized at  $10,000. 

A  single  shipment  of  thirty-six  cars  of 
automobiles,  or  432  machines,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  to  California  last  week  by 
the  Olds  Motor  Works. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  A.  L.  Dyke 
Automobile  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis, 
will  consist  of  160  pages  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  April  15. 

The  Martin  Motor  Company  will  run  a 
line  of  express  motors  in  Schenley  Park, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  later  on  in  Grant  bou- 
levard and  other  thoroughfares. 

Representatives  of  the  Ling  Automobile 
Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  business  men  of  Battle  Creek 
about  the  removal  of  the  factory  to  that 
place. 

The  Morrisville  (N.  J.)  automobile  fac- 
tory has  been  closed  down  and  Mr.  Ilir.'^ch. 
bcrger.  head  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, is  quoted  as  saying  that  financi^d 
difficulties  are  the  cause. 

It  is  reported  that  an  engineer  from  the 
De  Dietrich  automobile  factory.  Luneville. 
France,  is  now  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  a  site  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  company's  cars  in  this  country. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Brook- 
lyn (N.  Y.)  Automobile  Company  that 
they  have  taken  over  the  entire  plant  of 
the  Long  Island  Motor  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  that  they  will  open  an  office 
and  salesrooms  at  66  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  Charles  J.  GHdden,  of 
Boston,  is  planning  to  take  his  family  in  a 
motor  car  up  through  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  to  Trondhjem,  within  2  degrees 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.   He  will  return  through 


Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium.  Swit- 
zerland and  France  to  London,  covering  a 
total  of  4.500  miles. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Vehicle  Company  is 
reported  to  have  issued  $150,000  bonds  on 
its  plant  in  Harvey,  111. 

The  Graham-Fox  Motor  Company,  New 
York,  will  remove  from  West  Broadway 
to  West  Sixty-seventh  street. 

There  are  said  to  be  seventy-five  auto- 
mobiles in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  all  except 
three  are  propelled  by  gasoline. 

Charles  M.  Hall  and  Ed.  Kirk  have 
formed  a  partnership  to  carry  on  the  auto- 
mobile business  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Bayless  &  Eagle,  Davenport,  la.,  will 
handle  the  Franklin,  Cadillac,  Northern 
and  United  States  Long  Distance  automo- 
biles. 

One-half  of  a  new  building,  which  is 
being  erected  for  Gus  V.  Brecht,  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  will  be  used  for  an  automo- 
bile factory.  The  cost  will  be  about  $40,- 
000. 

Dr.  Edwin  Murray,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  recently  left  his  automobile  un- 
locked in  front  of  the  house,  and  when  he 
returned  in  about  a  half  an  hour  he  found 
that  it  had  been  stolen. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  is  about 
to  place  on  the  market  its  new  underhung 
rear  driven  victoria,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tions of  its  standard  mark  XIX  gear.  It 
has  a  new  design  of  body. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  A.  Clem- 
ent Cycle,  Motor  and  Light  Carriage  Com- 
pany will  this  fall  enlarge  its  plant  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  The  company  purposes  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

J.  C.  Wettergreen,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  has  improved  his  auxiliary 
spark  gap  device  by  making  the  shield  of 
hard  black  rubber  and  the  standards  to 
hold  the  glass  tube  of  brass,  with  two 
neat  binding  posts  on  the  standards. 

The  Walters  Power  Company  have  pur- 
chased the  equipment  and  stock  of  the 
Holland  Automobile  Company  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  will  manufacture  hydro- 
carbon motors  of  from  i  to  50  horse 
pttwer.  in  single  cylinder,  double  vertical. 
t\v(i  cylinder  horizontal  opposed,  triple  and 
four   cylinder   construction. 

.A.  J.  M.  Hdwards.  formerly  with  the 
Veliicle  Equipment  Company,  has  taken  a 
Ijosition  with  the  Electric  Vehicle  C<im- 
i>any  as  salesman  in  the  New  York  ofhce. 
Arthur  Lesser  is  another  new  acquisition 
to  llu*  selling  force  of  the  Electric  Ve- 
hicle Company.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Salatnandriiie   Boiler   Company. 

The  ruk"^  and  regulations  for  the  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Test  have  been  compiled 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
They  will  be  given  out  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, when  they  will  be  adopted.  This  is 
to  give  the  prospective  participants  suf- 
ficient time  to  study  them,  as  the  test  is 
scheduled  for  May  20  and  21.  The  exact 
route  has  not  yet  lieen  decided  upon,  but 
it  is  said  that  it  will  be  in  the  busiest  sec- 


tions of  the  city,  as  well  as  through  part 
of  the  country  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Chas.  E.  Miller,  of  97  Reade  street.  New 
York,  is  importing  a  non-tarnishing,  oxi- 
dized horn  for  automobiles. 

Frank  Howell,  receiver  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  is  havings 
built  a  gasoline  automobile  of  his  own  de- 
signing. 

The  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company,^ 
Limited,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  are  reportet^ 
to  have  completed  arrangements  for  th^ 
extensive  manufacture  of  electric  vehicles  ^ 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Council  has  de  — 
cided  to  fit  up  three  of  the  public  wate  » 
troughs  with  appliances  for  supplying 
gasoline  and  steam  motor  vehicles  witVj 
water. 

According  to   Secretary  Unwin,   of  the 
N.  A.  A.  M.,  about  $17,000  worth  of  au- 
tomobiles were  exported  to  England  last 
month.     Other  countries  to  which  Amer- 
ican autos  were  shipped  during  the  monrfi 
included  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  ef 
Warren,  Ohio,  will  build  their  vehicles 
upon  the  order  of  customers  with  a  doubl: 
phaeton  body  with  individual  front  seats, 
one  of  which  is  hinged  at  its  side  and  i« 
turned  up  to  let  the  passengers  enter  the 
rear  seat. 

Chauffeurs*  Association  of  America* 

"The  Chauffeurs'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica" has  been  granted  a  charter  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  chauffeurs  of  private  owners, 
and  is  the  direct  result  of  a  recent  effort 
of  all  the  chauffeurs  of  Isfew  York  city. 
both  public  and  private,  to  form  an  or- 
ganization for  mutual  benefit.  By  the 
incorporation  of  this  association  the 
whole  chauffeur  question  is  made  more 
complicated  than  ever,  as  the  association 
takes  in  only  operators  of  privately  owned 
gasoline  machines,  and  the  public  oper- 
ators art  up  in  arms  and  threaten  to 
make  the  life  of  the  corporation  short 
and  unhappy. 

Early  last  month  a  number  of  the  chaui- 
fonrs  got  together  to  form  a  club  and  at  a 
meeting  called  it  was  decided  that  any  or- 
ganization effected  should  grade  the  mem- 
bers according  to  their  mechanical  ability 
and  experience.  The  plan  was  to  grade 
according  to  a  test  to  be  taken  by  all  anx- 
ious to  join  the  association.  This  was  op- 
jxjsed  by  the  public  operators,  as  they  knew 
that  ;hcy  would  be  placed  in  the  lowest 
grade  and  the  meeting  broke  up  with  bad 
feeling  generally  and  a  determination  on 
both  sides  to  prevail.  Then  the  private 
operators  got  together,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  H.  H.  Hill,  decided  to  form  a 
CO rpo ration .  an d  accordingly  the  papers 
were  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Albany.  They 
were  returned  a  few  days  ago,  propcrlj 
signed.  The  incorporators  are  Van  Allen 
Soule.  Charles  Neal,  Harry  H.  Hill,  Sam- 
uel Brock  and  Fred  Walsh. 
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Bfi:  on  New  York  City  License 
I  Ordinance. 

krtng  was  bad  before  the  Laws  and 
Clion  Committee  at  the  City  Hall, 
brk  city,  on  Friday,  on  an  ordinance 
[ced  by  Aldetman  Doull  requiring 
Insing  of  operators  of  automobiK-s 
lb.  The  argument  for  was  made  by 
reducer  and  against  by  Counsellor 

Nilcs. 

Kilcs  based  his  opposition  upon  the 
that  no  man  would  take  out  an  au- 
le  until  he  was  competent  to  oper- 
vithout  danger,  and  thought  that 
!&  should  prevail  with  the  committee 
extent  ihat  it  would  report  unfavor- 
pon  the  ordinance.  Mr.  Doull  ar- 
kat  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  was 
led  by  the  public,  and  that  in  this 
py  could  the  duty  of  the  aldermen 
charged.  He  recited  a  number  of 
[ts  that  have  occurred  lately,  and 
Ipon  the  incompetence  of  public  au- 
lisis-  He  said  that  undoubtedly  the 
kc  would  benefit  the  industry,  as  it 
give  the  public  confidence  in  the 
cs  and  their  operators,  and  that  this 

eradicate  much  of  the  prejudice 
i  automobiles.  He  also  expressed 
pion  that  automobiles  would  even- 

tiolve  the  problem  of  rapid  transit 
uld  do  much  toward  making  cities 
I  All  these  things,  he  said,  would 
k  industry,  and  he  was  most  anx- 
courage  the  trade. 
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Hampshire  Automobile  Bill. 

ton  Churchill  has  introduced  an  au- 
le  bin  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gen- 
*irt.  It  provides  that  the  speed  shall 
ted  to  15  miles  an  hour  outside  and 
ts  within  cities,  villages,  etc.;  that 
ed  shall  be  reduced  or  the  machine 
J>cd  when  passing  a  vehicle  drawn  by 

power  upon  signal  of  the  driver; 
lere  a  road  is  not  of  sufficient  width 
\  vehicles  to  pass  each  other  in  safe- 
t  the  automobile  be  halted  at  one 
hat  upon  approaching  crossroads 
rning  a  corner  where  the  length  of 
S  less  than  100  yards  the  speed  shall 
reased  and  a  warning  be  given  with 
•or  gong;  that  automobiles  shall  be 
id  with  two  brakes,  a  locking  device 
krol  lever,  efficient  steering  gear  and 
^r  gongs;  be  tagged  with  the  letters 

provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dumber  at  lea-st  3  inches  high,  and 
Jn  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  rear, 
t,  unless  otherwise  registered,  opcr- 
jiall  procure  a  licence  from  a  town 
fViolations  are  puni^liablc  by  a  fine 
Reding  $100  or  imprisonment  not 
pg  ten  days,  or  both. 
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The  New  Missouri  Automobile  Law. 

On  March  24  Governor  Dockery  signed 
the  Senate  automobile  bill.  It  permits  no 
greater  speed  in  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles than  9  miles  an  hour,  compels  oper- 
ators to  yield  the  road  to  horse  drawn  vehi- 
cles, and  imposes  a  license  fee  of  $2  in 
every  county  where  a  machine  is  operated, 
and  an  additional  $2  in  all  cities  having 
license  inspectors.  For  the  Kansas  City 
automobilists  who  want  to  go  to  Inde- 
pendence or  Washington  Park  occasion- 
ally the  tax  would  be  $4.  plus,  of  course, 
their  vehicle  tax  of  $s,  making  a  total  of 
$9,  as  against  $2  for  the  man  with  the 
buggy.  Two  lamps  arc  req^iired,  on  which 
shall  be  painted  numbers  3  inches  lon^. 
A  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  license  must  also  bfe  displayed  in  a 
conspicuous  place. 

Heavy  penalties  are  fixed  for  violations, 
the  minimum  fine  being  $100.  or  one  month 
in  jail,  and  the  maximum  $1,000  and  six 
months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Connecticut  Automobile  Bill, 

The  Connecticut  Senate  has  concurred 
in  the  passage  of  an  automobile  bill;  It 
provides  that  owners  of  automobiles  shall 
register  their  automobiles  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate,  conspicuously  display  the  in- 
itial letter  of  the  State  and  the  number  of 
the  certificate,  each  at  least  3  inches  high, 
upon  the  back  of  the  machine,  except  upon 
those  offered  for  general  hire  or  owned 
by  manufacturers  or  dealers,  and  not  cm- 
ployed  for  their  private  business  or  use,  or 
where  owners  wno  have  complied  with 
any  similar  law  in  regard  to  registration 
in  force  in  any  other  State  except  as  to  the 
display  of  the  initial  letter  of  such  State, 
:in(\  a  penally  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $25  for  violations.  The  act  is  to  take 
t-rTcct  two  months  after  its  passage. 


Automobile   Law   of  flaine. 

The  Maine  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  motor  vehicles.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  March 
28.  Its  chief  provisions  arc  that  speed 
shall  be  limited  to  15  miles  an  hour  upon 
any  highway,  and  in  any  park,  and  within 
the  built-up  parts  of  cities  and  towns,  to  8 
miles  an  hour,  the  exact  limit  to  be  fixed 
by  the  proper  officials  thereof,  except  where 
an  ordinance  may  be  passed  permitting  a 
greater  rate;  racing  is  prohibited;  oper- 
ators shall  upon  request  give  signals  by 
putting  up  the  hand  or  other  visible  means 
from  a  person  riding  or  driving  a  horse 
shall  come  to  a  stop  and  remain  stationary 
until  the  horse  or  other  animal  shall  have 
passed;  bells  or  other  appliances  for  pv- 
ing  notice  of  approach,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  300  feet,  shall  be  car- 
ried on  all  automobiles,  and  also  a  lighted 
lamp  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and 
one  hour  before  sunrise;  municipal  officers 
may  designate  place*  dangerous  for  the 
meeting  of  automobiles  and  horses  by  erect- 
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ing  in  a  conspicuous  place  within  150  feet 
thereof  a  sign  reading,  "Automobiles,  go 
slow,"  which  places  shall  not  be  passed  at 
a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  4  miles  an 
hour.  Violations  shall  be  punished  by 
fines  not  exceeding  $50,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 


Automobiles  are  said  to  be  licensed  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  mercantile  license  ordinance  under 
consideration  by  the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
council  places  a  tax  of  $12  upon  each  auto- 
mobile. 

The  substitute  automobile  biH.  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature,  has  passed  to  its  third 
reading. 

Upon  the  advice  of  Corporation  Counsel 
Duvall,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  com- 
missioners have  refused  a  permit  to  Miss 
Alice  L.  Riggs  to  erect  a  garage. 

Michael  Joyce,  of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  has 
brought  suit  for  $20,000  against  John  W. 
Ferguson  for  damages  sustained  by  being 
run  down  by  'defendant's  automobile  last 
summer. 

Charles  W.  Jones,  of  Randolph.  Mass., 
was  held  in  |2,ooo  bonds  in  the  police 
court  on  April  i.  charged  with  causing  the 
death  of  Charles  F.  Porter,  who  was 
struck  by  Jones'  automobile. 

It  is  reported  that  the  authorities  will 
not  push  the  case  against  Herman  Unger, 
of  Newark,  who  recently  appealed  from  a 
fine  imposed  for  speeding  his  automobile 
through  the  village  of  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  late 
last  summer. 

An  order  of  the  police  of  Long  Island 
City  requires  that  automobiles  using  the 
ferries  plying  between  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  James  slip.  New  York,  and  that  city 
shall  take  their  place  in  the  line  instead  of 
cutting  into  it  as  heretofore,  and  thereby 
delaying  tral^c. 

A  correspondent  states  that  the  Nev» 
Hampshire  Legislature  has  adjourned  its 
session  without  passing  a  bill  regulating 
the  speed  of  automobiles.  The  speed  in 
the  country  is  thus  unlimited,  but  in  cities 
and  towns  is  restricted  to  5  miles  an  hour 
by  an  old  statute  passed  generations  ago. 

What  is  reported  to  be  the  first  arrest  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  a  chauffeur  for  vio- 
lation of  the  speed  ordinance  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Wilbur  Y.  Hadlock,  on  March 
30.  Mr.  Hadlock  claimed  that  he  was  sim- 
ply demonstrating  a  machine,  and  was 
within  the  legal  speed  limit,  but  the  judge 
fined  him  $5. 

The  Grim  Automobile  bill,  amended  to 
meet  desires  of  the  leading  automobilists 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  March  31,  and  will  now  go  to  the 
House,  where  no  opposition  is  expected. 
As  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  limits 
the  speed  to  8  miles  an  hour  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  cities,  and  outside  the 
corporate  limits  to  i  mile  in  three  min- 
utes. Provided,  that  upon  sharp  curves, 
sharp  declines,  upon  the  immediate 
proach  of  any  person  or  team,  and  at 
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intersection  of  any  cross  road,  the  speed 
shall  not  exceed  i  mile  in  six  minutes, 
•   Two  atitomobilisls  were  fined  $20  each  at 
East   Williston,   N.   Y.,  on   March  28,   for 
exceeding  ihc  automobile  spctd  law. 

The  license  board,  of  Worcester.  Mass.. 
has  notified  automobile  dealers  that  here- 
after they  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  gaso- 
line, either  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
upon  their  premises. 

Mayor  Henry  C.  Steeg,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  is  in  favor  of  taxing  automobiles  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  horse  power.  The  State 
Legislature  has  already  passed  a  bill  regu- 
lating the  tax  on  automobiles. 

The  residents  of  Collinsville,  Ga.,  have 
appealed  to  the  chief  of  police  for  relief 
from  violations  of  the  speed  audinance  by 
automobilists,  and  he  has  given  his  men  in- 
structions to  docket  all  persons  who  run  au- 
tomobiles faster  than  is  permitted. 

The  hearing  in  the  suit  of  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Company  against  Smith  &  Mab- 
Icy,  of  New  York,  for  infringement  of 
patents,  which  was  to  have  come  up  Mon- 
day last,  was  postponed.  Qeorge  R.  Day, 
of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  denied 
the  rumor  that  the  suit  had  been  settled. 


N.  A.  A.  M.  Matters. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  held  at  the  associa- 
tion's headquarters.  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  I. 

The  committee  on  chauffeurs  reported 
progress  and  arranged  to  make  a  further 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee. 

One  new  active  member  was  elected. 

The  committee  on  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion reported  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
arrange  for  a  building  for  the  use  of  com- 
mission automobiles  at  the  Exposition.  Tlie 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  space  re- 
quired for  such  a  building  will  be  taken 
up  further  with  the  individual  members  of 
the  association. 

The  important  question  o!  getting  lower 
freight  rates  and  better  classifications  on 
automobiles  was  brought  up  and  discussed, 
and  a  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers for  consideration. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    LICENSED 
MANUFACTURERS  TOWARD  OUTSIDERS. 

Many  manufacturers  of  gasoline  ma- 
chines arc  inquiring  what  will  be  the  prob- 
able action  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Association,  but  who  uses  some  of  the 
many  patents  controlled  by  the  Association 
to  connection  with  the  Selden  patent,  and  if 
action  will  be  taken  at  once  and  in  the  rase 
where  a  manufacturer  is  an  applicant  for 
membership  in  the  association.  Mr.  Day. 
of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  settled 
these  questions  when  he  said  that  the  pat- 
ents were  the  same  to  the  Association  as 
its  money,  and  that  any  manufacturer  who 
used  them  in  any  way  would  have  to  pay, 
and  in  the  case  of  a    failure    to   pay  legal 
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prosecution  would  result.  He  also  said 
that  any  reputable  manufacturer  would  be 
elected  to  membership,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  the  use  of  patents  by  these  would 
have  to  be  paid  for. 


Gordon    Bennett   Contest   Prepara- 
tions. 

Interest  now  centres  chiefly  in  the  elim- 
ination contest  for  choosing  two  members 
of  the  American  team,  Alexander  Winton 
having  already  been  decided  upon  as  one 
of  the  three  who  will  represent  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  in  the  Gordon 
Bennett  race  in  Ireland.  No  information 
can  be  obtained  as  tu  the  location  of  the 
course  over  which  the  trials  will  be  held. 
The  officials  of  the  club  keep  this  a  secret 
for  policy's  sake,  but  there  is  a  well  found- 
ed impression  that  the  course  has  already 
been  selected,  and  that  the  contest  will  be 
in  the  East.  All  candidates  for  places  on 
the  team  must  report  to  the  club  on  April 
II.  and  the  trial  will  be  held  within  the 
following  week.  Those  who  will  contest 
are  Percy  Owen,  of  New  York;  L.  P. 
Moocrs.  of  Cleveland;  C.  W.  Matheson, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  H.  S.  Harkness,  of 
New  York. 

There  arc  some  interested  ones  who  pro- 
fess to  think  that  the  trials  will  be  held  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  they  base  this  belief 
upon  the  fact  that  the  two  Western  cars 
that  will  be  used  have  not  yet  been  shipped 
East. 

H.  S.  Harkness,  of  New  York,  expects 
to  have  the  car  he  will  use  in  the  elimina- 
tion contest  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race 
ready  this  week.  He  reports  that  so  far  it 
has  given  entire  satisfaction,  every  part 
working  as  smoothly  as  possible.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  holding  the  trial  on 
a  track,  as  he  thinks  the  conditions  for  the 
trial  should  be  as  nearly  those  prevailing 
in  the  actual  race  as  possible. 


A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 


The  year  book  of  the  club  for  1903  has 
just  been  issued.  It  is  gotten  up  and 
bound  in  tlie  same  style  as  the  previous 
year  books  and  contains  7$  pages  of  text. 
The  club  on  February  28  had  a  total  mem- 
bership of  418.  of  which  346  were  active 
and  72  associate  members.  Members  at 
that  date  owned  542  automobiles  and  had 
147  under  order  The  year  book  contains 
a  full  list  of  members  of  the  club  and  a  list 
of  automobile  clubs  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  amend- 
ments and  changes  in  the  automobile  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Vermont,  now 
pending,  have  been  completed,  the  full 
text  of  these  laws  will  be  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  issued  to  members  as  a 
supplement  to  the  year  book. 

The  snowstorm  of  last  Saturday  caused 
the  third  postponement  of  the  run  to 
I.akcwood.  Only  one  of  the  members 
made  the  trip,  Henry  C.  Cryder.  who  rode 
in  a  Moyea,  and  was  disappointed  that  he 


did  not  meet  anyone  at  the  hotel.  Owing 
to  the  third  failure  the  club  members  are 
disgusted  with  their  poor  luck,  and  there 
is  talk  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  holding  the 
run  until  much  later  in  the  season,  if  u 
all 


New  Incorporations. 

The  Marr  Autocar  Company,  Detroit 
Mich.;  capital,  $100,000. 

The  Johnson  Auto  Speed  Device  Vehi- 
cle Company,  .\ugusta  Me,;  capital,  $500.- 
000;  I.  L.  Fairbanks,  president,  and  J.  Bc- 
ry,  treasurer. 

The  Automobile  Company  of  New  Jtr- 
scy;  capital,  $100,000;  incorporators.  Harrjr 
H.  Picking,  Gardner  W.  Kimball  and 
Charles  A.  Greene. 

Mobile  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Irvine- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  capital^  $100,000;  directtr?. 
John  Walker.  Sr..  John  Brisben  Walka 
and  David  S.  Walker. 

The  Michigan  .Xutomobilc  and  Carriage 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  to  make  auto- 
mobiles, etc;  stockholders,  James  H.  Ho- 
wick,  Henry  Wright,  George  Evcrfaart, 
Frank  Bryan  and  Don  Waldeck. 

The  C.  Rossler  Manufacturing  Company. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  automo- 
biles; capital.  $60,000;  directors.  Charl-S 
Rossler,  Stanislaus  S.  Nowacki,  Stanislaus 
S.  Lipowicz,  Charles  Newton  and  Archie 
H.  Newton. 

The  Hudson  Auto  Vehicle  Company. 
Hudson,  Mich.;  to  manufacture  automo- 
biles; directors,  Chas.  Kcfuss,  E.  E.  C&le, 
G.  I.  Thompson,  Edward  Frensdorf.  W 
W.  Bennett.  F.  E.  Hook,  W.  N.  Derby- 
shire. O.  R.  Pierce,  Roscoe  Bean.  E.  H. 
Cogswell  and  Oren  Howes. 
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Accidents. 

In  repairing  the  automobile  of  Geo.  S 
Hcdden,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  recently, 
Victor  Wise  was  overcome  by  the  exhaust 
gases. 

The  automobile  of  Dr.  Stuart   McGuirfi 
of  Richmond,  Va..  caught  fire  on  the  stre 
on  March   15  and   was  considerably  dam-' 
aged. 

W.  E.  Zborowski,  of  New  York,  vi* 
killed  on  April  i  in  an  automobile  huT 
climbing  contest  between  Nice  and  L* 
Turbic.  France. 

Charles  White,  of  New  York,  on  March 
27  looked  for  some  disorder  in  his  awi»>- 
mobile  in  Cenlral  Park  with  a  lightrd 
match  and  set  fire  to  it.  with  the  result 
that  it  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  automobile  of  Mrs,   H.   P    Was5on. 
of  Indianapolis,   Ind..  was  demolished  on 
March  27   by   being  struck   by  a  railroa 
train,  but  Mrs.   Wasson  and  her  daughti 
escaped  serious  injury  by  jumping. 

The  automobile  of  E.  M.  Byers.  of  Pitti 
burg.    Pa.,   became   unmanageable   in  AllH 
ghcny.  on  March  20,  and  crashed  ihrongtt 
the  safety  gates  of  the  West   Pennsylvania 
Railroad   into  a  passing  frc-r^ht   train 
was  wrecked,  but  Mr.  Byers  escaped  scrio 
injury  by  jumping. 


United  Stated  Patents. 

I.       Connector     for     Accumulator 

-George  A.   Washburn,  of  Cicvc- 

hio.    March  24,  1903.    Filed  Octo- 

902. 

onnector  consists  of  a  back  or  body 

to  be  disposed  longitudinally  with 
er  edges  of  adjacent  cells,  and  rest- 
yn  these  edges.  These  backs  arc 
d  at  their  extremities  with  down- 
projecting  arms.  In  this  niannev  a 
or  edge  is  formed,  passing  ccntiii- 
frora  end  to  end  of  the  connector 
nstituting  the  lower  edge  of  the 
,s  will  readily  be  understood.  Ai 
wcr  extremities  these  arms  arc  pro- 
rith  laterally  projecting  heads,  hav- 
tical  openings  corresponding  with 
es  01  the  battery.  The  openings  arc 
,  to  receive  the  litgs  of  ihe  pole 
vhich  project  upward  through  them 
ich  may  be  secured  thereto  in  any 

manner. 
,6.  Motor  Propelled  Vehicle. — F. 
ichester,  of  Birmingham,  England. 
3,  1903.  Filed  July  12,  1902. 
patent  covers  the  application  of  the 
ed  air  motor  and  compressor  to  an 
bile,  in  conjunction  with  an  ex- 
engine. 

;>ower  of  the  air  motor  is  available 
time  when  there  is  air  pressure  in 
en'oir  and  the  motor  is  Intended 
arly  for  starting,  reversing  and 
ji  unsual  amount  of  power  is  re- 
An  internal  combustion  motor  n 

auxiliary  air  motor  b  arc  both  ar- 
te drive  onto  the  same  shaft  c.     A 

chamber  or  reservoir  d  is  provided 
ich  air  is  compressed  when  the  air 
i  is  used  as  a  pump  and  from  which 
rawn  when  it  is  desired  to  start,  re- 
Or  assist  the  prime  mover  a.  In 
3  prevent  difficulties  due  to  the  for- 
of  ice  in  and  around  the  air  motor 
r»  the  air  in  passing  from  the  reser- 
I  the  air   motor  is  caused   to  pass 

of  a  pipe  e  through  a  heater  con- 

with  the  exhaust  or  combustion 
IT  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
nd  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
ivhen  the  reservoir  is  being  charged 
on  leaving  the  compressor  by  way 
)e  f  is  cooled  by  passing  it  through 
within  a  cooling  water  tank  g  or 
mtaining  the  supply  of  combustible 
When  the  air  motor  is  changed  by 
fCT  to  act  either  as  motor  or  pump, 
npressed  air  will  automatically  take 
per  course,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
if  piping  and  employment  of  auto- 
lon-rcturn  valves  h  and  i  thereon. 
lance,  when  the  air  motor  is  acting 
mmp   air    from    the   atmosphere    is 

through    the    pipe    j    (preferably 
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through  a  casing  k,  filled  with  a  drying 
material,  such  as  calcium  chloride)  and  de- 
livered through  a  non-return  valve  i,  pipe 
/,  cooler  g  and  pipe  n  to  the  reservoir  d. 
When  the  air  motor  b  is  working  as  a  mo- 
tive power  engine,  the  compressed  air 
passes  from  the  reservoir  d  by  pipe  e 
through  the  heater  in  connection  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine  or  prime 
mover  a,  past  non-return  valve  A  into  the 
motor  b,  and  thence  through  exhaust  pipe 
/  into  the  atmosphere.  The  automatic 
valves  h  and  (  may,  if  desired,  be  replaced 
by  hand  operated  valves. 

In  order  to  enable  stage  compression  to 
be  adopted,  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  a  compound  engine 
without  the  necessity  of  employing  multi- 
ple cylinders,  an  arrangement  is  adopted 
comprising  a  high  pressure  and  a  low 
pressure  reser\oir,  a  cooler  for  cooling  the 
fluid  delivered  to  cither  reservoir,  a  heater 
for  heating  the  air  delivered  from  cither 
reservoir  to  the  clastic  fluid  motor,  such 
heater  being  in  thermal  connection  wi:h 
the  cylinder,  a  valve  chamber  having  dis- 
tributing connections  with  the  high  and 
low  pressure  reservoirs,  the  motor  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  distribution  valve  con- 
trolling said  connections  for  enabling  the 
elastic  fluid  to  be  delivered  from  compres- 
sor to  low  pressure  reservoir,  from  low 
pressure  reservoir  through  compressor  to 
high  pressure  reservoir,  from  high  pres- 
sure reservoir  through  fluid  motor  to  low 
pressure  reservoir,  from  low  pressure  res- 
ervoir through  fluid  motor  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  from  high  pressure  reservoir 
through  fluid  motor  to  atmosphere. 

723,449.  Electrode  for  Storage  Batteries. 
— Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Llewellyn  Park, 
N.  J.  March  24,  1903.  Filed  November 
28.  1902. 

The  inventor  states  that  he  has  found  in 
the  use  of  his  nickel  iron  cell  that  the  ac- 
tive materials  supported  within  sheet  metal, 
nickel  plated,  perforated,  corrugated  pock- 
ets or  receptacles  crimped  in  pos-ition  with- 
in openings  formed  in  suitable  plates  or 
grids,  when  immersed  in  the  electrolyte 
and  subjected  to  a  charging  current,  tend 
to  objectionably  bulge  at  the  centre,  So 
that  the  plates  cannot  be  placed  sufficient- 
ly close  to  each  other,  as  is  desirable  where 
weight  of  electrolyte  is  sought  to  be  re- 
duced. By  concaving  the  pockets  or  re- 
ceptacles when  the  electrode  is  first  assem- 
bled the  swelling  of  the  active  material 
docs  not  objectionably  bulge  the  lattc, 
whereby  the  objection  noted  is  overcome, 
and  it  is  to  this  feature  that  the  invention 
principally  relates. 

The  pockets  or  receptacles  are  concaved 
longitudinally,  so  that  when  any  swelling 
of  the  active  material  takes  place  it  will 
not  objectionably  bulge  the  pockets.  This 
inward  concaving  or  arching  of  the  pockets 
also  strengthens  them  somewhat  to  resist 
bulging  strains,  as  will  be  obvious.  The 
concaving  and  crimping  of  the  pockets  in 
place  are  effected  by  means  of  dies,  which 
apply  pressure  to  all  the  pockets  of  a  sin- 
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gle  plate,  so  that  a  complete  electrode  will 
be  formed  by  a  single  compressing  opera- 
tion. In  practice  it  is  found,  however,  that 
the  best  results  are  secured  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  corrugated  pockets  when  two  sets 
of  dies  are  employed,  one  for  effecting  the 
crimping  and  concaving  of  the  pockets 
and  the  other  for  cflfecting  the  corrugating 
thereof,  since  in  this  way  the  application 
of  the  first  pressure  tends  to  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  active  material  within  the  pock- 
ets, 

723,450.  Reversible  Galvanic  Battery.^ 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Llewellyn  Park.  N. 
J.  March  24,  1903.  Filed  November  28, 
1902. 

In  another  application  the  inventor  de- 
scribes an  improved  reversible  galvanic 
battery  employing  in  the  make-up  of  'ts 
oxidizabic  clement  a  metal  or  compound 
thereof  which  reduces  with  difficulty,  sucli 
as  electrolytically  active  finely  divided  iron, 
and  wherein  an  easily  reducible  metal,  like 
copper,  mercury  or  silver,  is  added  to  the 
oxidizable  active  material,  so  as  to  thereby 
secure  better  electrical  contact  between  the 
particles  of  the  active  material,  and  also  to 
permit  the  cell  to  sustain  a  higher  voltage 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  discharge 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  readily  re- 
ducible metal  were  not  used. 

In  the  present  application  the  inventor 
claims  specifically  mercury  or  a  combina- 
tion of  mercury,  and  one  or  more  other 
readily  reducible  metals,  such  as  a  combi- 
nation of  mercury  and  copper,  as  a  suita- 
ble material  for  addition  to  the  oxidizable 
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active  material.  Mercury  when  employed 
in  connection  with  copper  for  addition  to 
ihc  active  oxidizablc  material  possesses  an 
advanirjge  over  the  use  of  copper  alone, 
as  it  preserves  the  surface  of  the  copper 
fri;ni  oxidation,  and  it  therefore  permits  of 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  flake  graphite 
in  the  constmction  of  the  oxidizabte  elec- 
trode. At  the  same  time  the  employment 
n\  nuTcury  results  in  the  production  of  a 
supericr  cell  in  the  respect  that  it  is  capa- 
Mf  oi  sustaining  a  high  voltage  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  discharge. 

In  putting  the  invention  into  practice 
electflytically  active  finely  divided  iron  is 
obtained  by  any  well  known  process,  and  to 
the  finely  divided  iron,  and  generally  when 
tlie  latter  is  in  a  moist  conditionj  is  addc^l 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniaied  copper 
ai\d  of  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury  to 
produce  as  a  final  product  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  64  per  cent,  of  iron.,  30  per  cent. 
of  copper  and  6  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
addition  of  ammoniated  copper  and  oxide 
of  mercury  to  the  elcctrolytically  active 
iron  results  in  the  copper  and  mercury  be- 
ing immediately  reduced  to  the  metallic 
slate  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  iron,  a 
portion  of  whose  particles  becomes  oxi- 
dized, while  at  the  same  time  the  particles 
of  metallic  cupper  will  be  coated  with  an 
amalgam  of  mercury,  so  as  to  be  better 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  oxidation.  In 
the  reaction  ammonia  Is  liberated  as  a  gas. 
As  a  result  of  this  treatment  the  exterior 
of  each  active  iron  particle  will  be  coated 
with  a  porous  envelope  of  amalgamated 
cupper  in  extremely  finely  divided  form 
mixed   with    a    small   proportion  of   iron 


oxide.  This  mixture  may  be  immediately 
molded  into  briquettes  and  used  in  a  bat- 
tery, and  docs  not  require  the  employment 
of  flake  graphite  or  other  foliated  conduct- 
ing material,  although  of  course  the  latter 
may  be  used.  The  employment  of  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  ami  mercury,  as  explained, 
is  superior  to  the  use  of  copper  alone. 
Mercury  may  be  alone  employed,  but  as  so 
much  of  it  would  be  required  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  use  mercury  in  connection  with  cop- 
per. 

7-3J$^-  Power  Transmitting  Mechanism 
for  Motor  Vehicles. — Robert  Symmonds. 
Jr.,  of  Kenosha,  Wis,  March  24»  I903. 
Filed  January  13,  1902. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  planetary 
transmission  gear  giving  two  forward 
speeds  and  one  reverse.  The  device  com- 
prises two  sets  of  planetary  pinions,  one 
pinion  upon  the  driving  shaft,  one  internal 
gear  and  one  gear  upon  the  sleeve,  to 
which  the  sprocket  pinion  is  fastened. 
Three  brake  bands  are  provided,  the  one 
nn  the  left  being  used  for  securing  the  slow 
forward  speed  of  the  vehicle,  the  one  in  the 
centre  for  checking  the  motion  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  one  on  the  right  for  revers- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  of  the  car.  The 
method  of  operation  of  the  gear  will  be 
plain  from  the  draw- 
ing. The  friction  clutch 
embodies  some  novel 
features.  It  comprises 
a  hollow  outer  cone 
journaled  on  the  sprock- 
et pinion  sleeve  and  an 
ini»er  cone  secured  to 
that  sleeve.  The  inner 
clutch  member  com- 
prises a  spider,  provid- 
ed with  spring  spokes, 
secured  to  the  annular 
conical  clutch  rim,  hav- 
ing its  outer  conical  sur- 
face mating  the  inner 
conical  surface  of  the  outer  member.  On  the 
arms  of  the  spider  are  pivoted  cam  levers, 
who^c'  longer  arms  trend  shaftward  and  rest 
on  the  periphery  of  a  cam  disk,  which  is 
loo?e  on  the  sprocket  sleeve  and  has  a  range 
of  sliding  movement  longitudinally  on  said 
sleeve.  The  shorter  arms  of  the  levers  bear 
against  the  outer  end  portion  of  the  spring 
spokes  or  substantially  against  the  back  of 
the  inner  clutch  member  in  such  relation 
thereto  as  to  crowd  that  member  into  fric- 
tional  engagement  with  the  outer  member 
when  the  cam  disk  is  moved  on  the  sleeve 
toward  the  clutch.  The  hub  of  the  cam 
disk  is  peripherally  grooved  to  receive  the 
fork  arms  of  a  shipping  lever  for  actuating 
the  cam  disk  laterally  to  engage  and  disen. 
gage  the  clutch. 

719,818.  Vehicle  Wheel— John  S.  Lay- 
ton,  Springfield,  Ohio.  February  3,  1903. 
Filed  September  25,  1902. 

719.578-  Vehicle  Wheel  Brake. — ^William 
Fraser.  of  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y.  February 
3,  1903.     Filed  January  15.  1902. 

720,253.    Vehicle  Wheel.— R.  E.  Jeffcry, 


of  Grass  Valley.  Cal.    February  lo.   1903. 
Filed  October  27,   1902. 

A  wheel  with  wood  spokes  and  metal 
rims,  the  spokes  being  set  in  sockets  OD 
the  inner  side  of  the  rim  and  clamped  be- 
tween tianges  at  the  hub,  the  same  as  ar- 
tillery wheels. 


I 


Australian    Patents. 

(From     Phillips.     Ormonde     &     Co.,     5M     Coll 
street,   Melbourne,  VictorU.) 

Improved  Pulley  Bearings  for  Motor 
Cycles.— J.  Grummet,  of  Clive  road. 
Auburn.  Victoria.  No.  19.966.  In  the 
Stale  of  Victoria. 

A  New  or  Improved  Free  Wheel  and 
Variable  Speed  Gearing  for  Use  in  Con- 
nection with  Velocipedes,  Motor  Cars  and 
the  Like,  and  for  Other  Purposes.- J.  H. 
Braithwaite,  St.  Mary's  Villa.  Gawler 
raa<l.  Bamsley,  County  of  Yorkshire, 
England.  No.  20,014.  In  the  State  of 
V^ictoria. 

An     Improved     Lining    for     Pneumatic 
Tires  and  Method  of  Preparing  the  Same. 
—J.   J.    Daily.    8    Armagh    street.    Christ- 
church,    New    Zealand.      No.    20.053 
the  State  of  Victoria. 

Improvements  in  Driving  Gear  for  Motor 
Cycles.— E.  Waters,  Jr..  414-418  Coll' 
street,  Melbourne  (Com.  by  D.  Macdonali 
U.  S.  A.).  No.  20.062.  In  the  State  of 
Victoria. 

Improvements  in  Driving  Gear  for  Mi 
Cycles.— .\.  Macdonald.  Foster  street.  Pai 
side.  South  Australia.     No.  12,744.     In  ibe 
State  of  New  South  Wales. 

An  Unpuncturable  Pneumatic  Tire  Cor- 
ering.— G.  F.  Brown,  of  Forest  roa*!,, 
Thurstville,  New  South  Wales.  No.  4,lli' 
In  the  Slate  of  Western  .Vustralia. 

Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  Pneu- 
matic Tires. — C.  Ray.  Christchurch,  Nc 
Zealand.  No.  14.395.  I'l  t*ic  Colony  of  Ncit 
Zealand. 

Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  Pneu- 
matic Tires.- J.  R.  Brunt  and  R.  C  Pitt, 
both  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  No. 
14.408.     In  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 

A  composite  Protecting  Cover  for  Pneo- 
matic  Tire  Air  Tubes  and  Composite  PnM* 
matic  Tire.— C.  D.  Lightband,  of  79  Ar- 
magh street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
No.  15,495.  In  the  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  Chauffeur  Question. 

The  National  Association  of  Automo 
bile  Manufacturers  has  appointed  a  com*' 
mittee  to  look  into  the  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  chauffeurs  of  all  kitnis,  ^ 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Dcming,  L-ande  an 
Galbher,  and  similar  committees  will 
appointed  by  the  Automobile  Club 
America  and  the  American  AutomobiH 
Association.  These  committees  will  like 
act  in  conjunction  to  stop  the  collection  ( 
commissions  by  the  chauffeurs  and  10  p^ 
a  slop  to  them  taking  out  the  machines  i 
their  employers  and  doing  public  hackin 
an  abuse  that  U  said  to  be  growing  daiti 
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The  Qordon  Bennett  Race  and  the 
Industry. 

In  connection  with  the  road  fund  now 
being  raised  in  England  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  course  it 
is  observed  by  a  daily  paper  that  donations 
from  members  of  the  trade  are  a  rarity, 
"which  is  rather  surprising,  as  the  race  is 
being  organized  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  motor  car  industry."  We  know  that 
this  is  the  strain  assumed  by  the  organizers 
of  the  race  and  has  been  repeated  in  the 
daily  and  trade  press  times  without  num- 
ber, but  evidently  the  English  automobile 
industry  fail  to  sec  the  matter  in  that  light, 
as  they  have  always  been  most  lil>cral  in 
supporting  undertakings  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  which  on  the  industry  as  a  whole 
was  beyond  question.  That  the  cup  last  year 
was  won  by  an  English  competitor  was  whol- 
ly unexpected  and  for  that  reason  directed 
special  attention  to  the  English  industry, 
but  while  the  firm  which  built  the  cup 
racer  has  undoubtedly  greatly  benc6tcd  by 
the  advertising  thus  gained,  no  particular 
benefits  to  the  English  industry  as  a  whole 
are  discernible.  The  English  industry  has 
not  changed  its  relation  to  the  French  in- 
dustry by  this  victory,  French  machines 
being  imported  into  England  in  constantly 
increasing  number,  while  German  and 
American  machines  also  find  a  constantly 
growing  market  there. 

The  growing  danger  of  personal  accident 
in  these  races  makes  them  more  of  a  men- 
ace to  the  industry  than  a  benefit.  Are 
such  events  as  the  Staten  Island  races  and 


the  recent  La  Turbic  races  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers and  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  of  legislators? 
Certainly  not.  They  can  only  strengthen 
the  public  conception  of  the  automobile  as 
a  dangerous  vehicle — a  toy  of  the  rich — and 
result  in  nothing  but  harm  to  the  industry. 


Special    Machinery   in    Automobile 
Manufacture. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  automobile  industry  are  veterans  of 
the  bicycle  industry  and  those  branches  of 
automobile  manufacture  which  bear  some 
relation  to  bicycle  construction  were  the 
first  to  be  brought  to  a  basis  of  improved 
manufacturing  methods.  Wire  wheels  for 
automobiles,  for  instance,  are  turned  out 
by  the  same  perfected  methods  and  by  the 
same  machinery  as  wheels  for  bicycles.  As 
a  result  automobile  wire  wheels  were  early 
produced  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  which  in- 
sured their  extensive  adoption,  but  time  has 
shown  this  type  of  wheel  to  be  less  satis- 
factory for  autos  than  for  cycles.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  another  in- 
heritance from  the  bicycle  industry — the 
tubular  frame.  Many  conditions  favored 
the  adoption  of  tubular  frames,  particularly 
for  light  cars,  notably  the  light  weight  se- 
cured, the  perfection  of  brazing  processes 
during  the  bicycle  era  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  workmen  were  skilled  in 
the  brazing  of  tubular  parts.  But  tubular 
frame  construction,  which  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  earlier  years,  has  now  prac- 
tically had  its  day  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
gasoline  cars  are  concerned,  although  it  is 
yet  in  some  favor  in  England. 

In  the  manufacture  of  such  parts  as  these 
the  methods  and  machinery  of  the  declining 
bicycle  industry  could  be  adopted  directly 
and  cost  of  production  thus  be  kept  rela- 
tively low  in  comparison  with  results 
achieved  in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  But 
the  greater  number  of  parts  of  automobiles 
were  subject  to  annual  and  <.veR.  "tokst^  Vtt- 
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quent  changes,  owing  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art,  and  no  great  outlay  for  special 
machinery  to  produce  these  parts  cheaply 
was  advisable,  as  the  saving  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  not  equal  the  extra  cost  of 
such  special  machinery  in  the  short  period 
during  which  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
change  in  design. 

These  conditions  are  now  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  the  tendency  toward  standardiza- 
tion is  everywhere  manifest,  the  movement 
being  led  by  the  N.  A,  A.  M.,  which  has 
already  standardized  tire  lugs  and  lamp 
brackets  and  contemplates  dealing  with 
other  parts  in  the  near  future.  A  number 
of  leading  manufacturers  of  gasoline  vehi- 
cles have  made  only  slight  changes  in  de- 
sign since  last  season.  When  a  vehicle  has 
reached  such  a  stage  that  no  appreciable 
changes  in  design  are  necessary  in  years, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of 
labor  saving  machine  tools,  jigs  and  dies,  in 
the  manufacturing  establishment.  As  ex- 
amples of  such  labor  saving  machine  tools 
may  be  mentioned  multiple  drills  for  drill- 
ing all  the  holes  for  the  cylinder  joint  with 
the  crank  case  in  one  operation,  lathes  with 
attachments  for  cutting  cams  automatically, 
etc.  At  present  twin  cylinders  arc  general- 
ly bored  separately,  but  it  seems  that  if  a 
considerable  number  of  one  size  were  re- 
quired a  boring  machine  to  bore  both  cylin- 
ders at  the  same  time  could  easily  be  con- 
structed and  be  used  to  advantage. 

Great  de velopmen  t  is  to  be  expected 
along  this  line  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
in  this  development  the  machine  tool  build- 
ers will  co-operate  with  the  automobile 
builders.  The  sig^s  are  not  wanting  that 
the  interest  of  machine  tool  builders  in  the 
automobile  industry  is  growing,  an  inter- 
est which  is  fully  warranted  by  the  out- 
look. 


Interstate  Recognition  of  Registra- 
tion Certificates. 

Since  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
a  Federal  automobile  law  is  an  impossibil- 
ity the  most  practicable  plan  by  which  au- 
tomobile touring  may  be  freed  from  the 
restrictions  arising  from  varying  legislative 
requirements  in  the  different  States  would 
be  to  exempt  from  registration  and  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  relating  to  identification 
numbers  or  initials  those  automobilists  who 
travel  only  temporarily  in  a  State,  provided 
they  can  show  that  they  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  in  their  home  State. 

The    automobile    ordinance    adopted     in 


Philadelphia  last  summer  made  an  exemp- 
tion of  tourists  who  stayed  in  the  city  only 
a  certain  specified  time,  and  the  ordinance 
in  force  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  believe, 
contains  a  similar  provision.  But  none  of 
the  Stale  laws  now  in  operation  or  under 
consideration  makes  this  exception.  The 
New  York  law  does  not  specifically  refer  to 
non-residents  traveling  in  the  State,  but  it 
is  generally  understood  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  register,  and  among  the  names 
upon  the  list  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Albany  are  many  automobilists  residing 
in  other  States. 

The  New  Jersey  law  definitely  states  that 
"every  resident  of  this  State  who  is  the 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  every  non- 
resident owner  whose  motor  vehicle  shall 
be  driven  into  this  State,  shall  file,"  etc. 
If  the  initials  of  the  autoniobilist's  home 
State  were  added  to  the  registration  num- 
ber or  his  own  initials  on  his  identification 
plate  all  necessity  for  registering  in  a  State 
in  which  the  machine  is  operated  tempora- 
rily during  a  tour  only  would  be  obviated. 
Perhaps  such  a  measure  cannot  be  secured 
until  all  of  the  States  have  fairly  uniform 
regulations,  which  will  not  be  realized  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  but  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  desirable  feature  of  an 
automoible  law,  as  there  would  be  little  ob- 
jection to  adding  the  State  initials  to  the 
registration  numbers  on  the  car  and  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  make  a  long 
tour  without  reg^istcring  in  all  of  the  States 
passed  through  and  without  providing  one- 
self with  a  different  number  or  identifica- 
tion plate  for  each  State. 


The  Real  Touring  Car. 

The  touring  car,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  car  specially  designed  for  country  tour- 
ing, but  how  many  of  the  machines  now 
offered  to  the  public  as  touring  cars  fairly 
satisfy  the  special  demands  made  on  such 
a  car  as  compared  with  a  car  for  short  trips 
and  for  town  use  only?  When  a  long  tour 
is  made  in  an  automobile  the  daily  trips 
are  longer  and  the  average  speed  is  gener- 
ally higher  than  in  ordinary  pleasure  runs, 
and  to  avoid  any  discomfort  of  the  tour- 
ists the  seats  must  therefore  be  particularly 
roomy  and  comfortably  upholstered,  and 
special  means  must  be  provided  for  pro- 
tection from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  mud  thrown  off  by  the  wheels, 
etc.  Unusual  road  difficulties  are  fre- 
quently encountered  in  touring,  and  a  tour- 
ing car  must  be  of  relatively  higher  power 


than  a  runabout  for  town  use:  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  better  known  touring  cars 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
power  so  long  as  the  engines  are  in  good 
order. 

Where  the  present  touring  car  is  mort 
or  less  defective  is  that  it  docs  not  provide 
room  for  the  many  things  usually  carrifd 
along  on  a  tour.  With  many  automobil- 
ists an  extra  tire  or  outer  cover  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  extra  parts  to  be  car- 
ried, and  at  present  the  only  manner  of 
carrying  the  tire  is  to  strap  it  either  to 
the  front  or  rear  of  the  body,  where  it  is 
rather  too  conspicuous  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  aesthetic  user.  It  is  a  makeshift  ar- 
rangement, which  may  be  excusable  with  a 
car  intended  for  town  work,  and  which  is 
only  exceptionally  used  for  country  tour- 
ing, but  the  necessity  of  it  is  inexcusable 
in  a  real  touring  car. 

In  France  numbers  of  touring  cars  have 
been  built  with  a  Limousine  body,  the  top 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  rail- 
ing to  serve  for  carrying  extra  tires  and 
luggage.  This  arrangement  provides  a 
fairly  suitable  and  inconspicuous  place  for 
the  tires.  In  cars  with  ordinary  ton«eau  or 
single  seated  body  the  best  place  for  the 
tires  undoubtedly  is  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  body  in  the  rear,  provided  that  space 
is  not  occupied  by  some  other  part,  as,  for 
instance,  the  muffler  or  the  water  tank.  A 
drawer  beneath  the  floor  of  the  car  could 
easily  be  made  to  accommodate  an  outer 
cover  and  a  number  of  spare  tubes,  and  if 
a  rear  step  should  interfere  with  drawing 
it  out.  the  tires  could  be  placed  in  a  box 
of  drawer  form  hinged  to  the  bod>,  the 
rear  end  of  which  could  be  let  down  to 
remove  the  contents. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  suit 
cases,  etc.,  on  some  cars,  it  is  not  uncon* 
mon  for  tourists  to  ship  a  trunk  along  bjr 
express,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  say 
that  this  method  is  far  from  being  ideil 
The  luggage  question  for  touring  cars 
be  solved  in  two  different  ways — viz., 
body  of  the  vehicle  may  be  provided 
compartments  for  storing  the  various 
tides  it  is  desired  to  carry  along,  or  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  strapping  a  neal 
fitting  trunk,  readily  removable.  The  W- 
tcr  would  really  seem  to  be  the  preferable 
plan,  as  it  would  allow  of  the  trunk  beinf 
carried  into  hotels  at  stopping  places  and 
would  leave  all  the  room  of  body  compart- 
ments for  extra  parts  and  tools,  which 
must  be  carried  in  considerable  number 
long  trips. 


atures  would  certainly   be  va!u- 
I  a  car  specially  intended   for  tour- 
|lt  in  case  a  car  is  used  only  a  week 
rteen  days  annually  for  touring,  and 
rest  of  the  year  for  short  trips  in 
^nity  of  the  owner's  home,  it  is  of 
self    evident     that    the    local    use 
have   greater   influence   un   tlie   de- 
Ian  the  exceptional  use  as  a  touring 


^^ 


lion    of  Automobile  Road 
Racini^. 

disastrous  termination  of  the  Ntce- 
rbie  bill  climbing  race  brings  again 
hsously  to  the  fore  the  question  of 
|cct  of  automobile  road  races. 
be  time  of  the  Statcn  Island  races 
Ir,  which  ended  in  several  fatalities. 
k  occasion  to  express  ourselves  very 
\y  against  such  races,  and  the  pres- 
Be  again  proves  the  truth  of  the 
tuts  then  advanced.  Since  the  vehi- 
bd  in  these  races  are  built  specially 
in.  and  develop  much  higher  speed 
permissible  in  common  road  traffic. 
feces  can  teach  practically  no  useful 
regarding  the  construction  of  vehi- 
r  common  usage,  and  are  therefore 
any  practical  purpose.  In  the  early 
rf  the  movement,  when  the  vehicles 
vere  intended  to  be  manufactured 
ntnon  public  use,  and  when  the 
attained  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
ced  by  law.  the  road  race  presented 
y  different  aspect.  Success  then  de- 
more  on  endurance  qualities  than 
igh  speed  ability,  and  the  race  dem- 
id  the  practical  value  for  road  use 
vehicles  competing, 
m  this  changed  when  the  speeds  at- 
legan  to  exceed  what  is  safe  in  com- 
affic  and  when  special  racing  ma- 
were  built.  At  this  point  road  rac- 
Nild  have  been  discontinued  and  a 
ractical  form  of  contests  substituted, 
so  a  new  element  entered  into  road 
rendering  it  positively  objectionable 
?cry  standpoint — the  danger  of  per- 
ccident. 

e  early  contests,  the  Petit  Journal 
d  the  Times-Herald  race,  the  vehi- 
re  very  crudely  constructed  and  full 
ttural  weaknesses,  but  though  there 
aechanical  breakdowns  galore,  no 
personal  accident  was  recorded. 
cidents  came,  however,  with  the  in- 
n  speed  and  increased  in  seriousness 
t  rates  of  speeds  attained.    In  1899 
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a  foreman  of  the  Panhard  factory  lost  his 
life  in  testing  a  racing  machine;  in  1900  a 
contestant  in  the  La  Turbie  race  was  killed, 
and  since  1901  there  has  not  been  a  single 
big  racing  event  in  connection  with  which 
no  fatalities  have  occurred. 

But  even  more  dangerous  than  the  races 
themselves  is  the  use  of  the  specially  built 
racing  monsters  by  private  owners  into 
whose  hands  they  pass  after  having 
achieved  their  triumphs  in  the  races.  The 
fatal  accidents  to  Baron  von  Bleichroeder, 
Millionaire  Fair  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  wealthy  people,  who  are  the  only 
class  that  can  afford  to  buy  such  machines, 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  this  danger. 

If  the  chief  or  only  object  of  the  auto- 
mobile was  to  furnish  a  means  of  exciting 
sport  for  the  leisure  class,  then  road  races 
might  be  necessary  to  insure  its  continued 
popularity,  but  it  has  never  been  disputed 
that  the  future  of  automobilism  depends 
upon  the  practical  services  it  may  render  as 
a  means  of  commercial  goods  and  personal 
transportation.  Success  in  this  line  can 
only  be  insured  by  developing  the  practical 
qualities  of  the  machines,  and  can  only  be 
retarded  by  road  races  with  their  increasing 
danger  to  life  and  limb  and  the  diversion 
of  capital  and  talent  to  ephemeral  ends. 
The  road  race  is  approaching  more  and 
more  to  that  class  of  public  events,  of 
which  the  Spanish  bull  fight  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, which  appeal  only  to  those  of  brutal 
instincts.  Every  fatality  caused  by  an  au- 
tomobile will  only  strengthen  the  public's 
conception  of  it  as  a  deadly  vehicle,  and 
what  is  more  serious,  it  will  strengthen  the 
foundation  for  this  conception. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  person- 
al accidents  with  automobiles,  as  there  are 
with  horses  or  with  other  classes  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  same  nature,  but  it  is 
squarely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
industry  to  invite  accidents  by  building 
vehicles  which  are  inherently  dangerous 
owing  to  their  speed  capabilities  and  de- 
void of  all  practical  qualities,  and  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  note  that  all  the  energies  of 
the  clubs,  in  Europe  at  least,  seem  to  be  di- 
rected toward  organizing  contests  of  this 
kind. 

In  this  country  so  far  there  have  been 
only  two  real  road  races,  both  over  short 
distances.  In  one  of  these  a  serious  ac- 
cident was  narrowly  avoided,  and  the 
other  ended  in  dire  disaster.  Most  of  the 
Slate  laws  now  being  adopted  preclude  the 
possibility  of  road  races  in  future,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  another  race  may  never 


be  seen  on  our  public  highways.  Any  or- 
ganization which  should  now  attempt  to 
promote  such  a  race,  instead  of  benefiting 
the  industry,  would  run  the  risk  of  doing 
it  irreparable  injury.  Road  racing,  if  per- 
sisted in,  is  certain  to  prove  the  doom  of 
the  automobile  industry. 

Two    Important   Questions    off    the 

Future   in   Connection  with 

Qasoiine  Automobiles. 

By  Albert  L.  Clough. 

It  is  an  easy  and  safe  process  to  view  in 
retrospect  the  automobile  development  of 
a  season  and  to  point  out  its  tendencies,  its 
lines  of  progress,  or  its  lines  of  weakness. 
Far  more  difficult  it  is  to  take  a  look  for- 
ward and.  guided  by  a  few  signs  of  the 
times,  suggest  even  roughly  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  burning  questions  in  the  automo- 
bile world  in  1904.  "Hindsight"  ever  is  and 
will  be  better  than  "foresight." 

Some  points  of  design  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  settled,  perhaps,  for  some  time  to 
come.  Suspension  wheels  have  practically 
disappeared  in  favor  of  the  artillery  or 
tubular  type.  The  long  wheel  base  has 
come  to  be  recognized  and  universally 
adopted  as  a  prime  condition  of  easy  riding, 
the  under  frame  has  been  discarded  and 
flexibility  of  running  gear  admitted  as  a 
prime  necessity.  The  runabout  and  the 
touring  car  have  been  sharply  differentiated 
and  representatives  of  each  class  approach 
more  nearly  than  ever  before  to  a  standard 
specification.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  points  which  seem  to  have  been  settled 
for  the  present 

It  is  among  the  features  of  design  which 
are  most  under  discussion  and  in  which 
most  diversity  of  practice  is  at  present 
shown,  that  the  interest  of  the  future  is 
likely  to  be  found.  These  points  "will  per- 
haps constitute  the  burning  questions  of 
next  year. 

Two  of  these  questions  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest as  likely  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  manufacturers  and  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  garage  and  club  in  the  near  future. 
These  are,  "What  cooling  system  is  to  be 
preferred"  and  "Are  two  cycle  or  four  cycle 
engines  to  be  favored?'*  I  realize  that  the 
broaching  of  this  latter  question  is  rank 
heresy  in  the  minds  of  many. 

The  history  of  motor  cooling  systems,  as 
applied  to  automobiles,  is  of  considerable 
interest.  As  is  well  known,  the  air  cooled 
motor  was  introduced  very  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  and  furnished  the  motive 
power  for  the  tricycles,  quads  and  voitu- 
rettes,  which  were  the  indispensable  fore- 
runners of  the  full  fledged  motor  cars.  These 
motors  may  be  typified  by  the  De  Dion  en- 
gine of  the  flanged  type.  These  served  very 
well  in  the  smaller  sizes,  but  when  more 
powerful  vehicles  were  called  for  and  mo- 
tors of  larger  bore  became  necessary  the 
limiting  size  was  soon  reached  and  passed. 
The  fact  that  the  energy  dissipated  in.  tV«. 
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cylinder  increases  as  the  square  of  the  bore, 
while  the  radiative  and  convectivc  ability 
of  the  cylinder  increases  only  as  the  first 
power  of  the  bore,  imposes  such  discour- 
aging conditions  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
in  the  absence  of  much  experience  in  mul- 
ti-cylinder construction,  air  cooling  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  water  circulation. 

The  earlier  American  cars  employed 
gravity  circulation  from  a  tank  which  was 
sometimes  corrugated  or  filled  with  air 
flues.  Sometimes  these  tanks  were  very 
unfavorably  placed  in  regard  to  disposing 
of  their  heat — in  one  well  known  instance 
the  tank  was  carried  in  the  rear  of  the  body 
in  close  proximity  to  the  hot  engine  and  the 
air  flues  were  not  so  numerous  or  so  di- 
rected as  to  catch  much  cool  air.  The  flues 
were,  however,  numerous  enough  when  the 
proneness  to  develop  leaks  was  considered. 

Owing  to  unduly  contracted  portions  of 
the  circulating  system,  its  lack  of  sufficient 
radiative  and  convectivc  surface,  and  the 
bad  disposition  of  the  tanks,  the  circula- 
tion proved  too  sluggish  and  the  dissipat- 
ing power  of  the  apparatus  too  small  to 
meet  the  public  demand  as  to  water  econ- 
omy. Some  makers  adopted  centrifugal 
pumps  to  insure  a  rapid  circulation,  and 
did  not  increase  their  radiating  surface, 
but  almost  immediately  the  flanged  pipe 
radiator,  carried  in  the  extreme  front  of 
the  car.  became  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed, and  this  in  connection  with  a  good 
pump  met  the  demand  for  water  economy 
for  some  lime.  But  water  economy  had 
become  a  mania  with  some  designers,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  cooling 
water  to  a  minimum  had  become  a  desid- 
eratum of  exponents  of  the  speed  craze, 
so  ihcy  proceeded  to  "pile  on  the  agony" 
by  replacing  the  pipe  radiator  by  a  cellular 
or  honeycomb  radiator,  and  adding  an  air 
fan  arranged  to  assist  nature  in  maintain- 
ing the  air  circulation  over  the  heated  sur- 
faces. 

Meanwhile,  some  manufacturers  who  did 
not  fancy  the  circulating  pump,  began  to 
try  to  cltmmate  its  raisim  d'etre.  Realizing 
that  too  much  friction  and  too  little  ex- 
posed surface  were  the  defects  of  the  grav- 
ity system,  they  developed  a  radiator,  con- 
sisting of  vertical  flanged  pipes  arranged 
in  parallel,  which  provided  a  large  cooling 
surface  without  contraction  and  called  it 
the  ihermo-siphon  system. 

It  is  a  principle  in  invention  thai  no  idea 
which  is  founded  in  reason  is  ever  wholly 
discarded.  It  merely  lies  in  abeyance  for 
a  time,  awaiting  the  circumstances  which 
shall  insure  its  further  development.  Thus, 
air  cooling  was  not  given  up.  It  became 
apparent  that  circular  corrugations  upon 
the  cylinder  did  not  offer  the  maximum 
of  effective  emissive  surface,  and  we  find 
the  dissipating  surface  very  largely  in- 
creased by  a  construction  which  involves 
the  studding  of  the  whole  cylinder  with  a 
very  large  number  of  grooved  metal  pins. 
In  some  instances,  corrugations  extend- 
ing lengthwise  of  the  cylinder  have  been 
adopted  as  preferable  to  those  of  the  an- 


nular form  as  offering  improved  oppor- 
tunity for  convection.  With  improvements 
in  multi-cylinder  construction  and  the  pop- 
ularization of  this  type,  air  cooled  engines 
of  quite  large  capacity  have  been  devel- 
oped, having  cylinders  of  nearly  the  lim- 
iting bore  as  determined  by  conditions  of 
heat  dissipation,  and  two,  three  or  four  in 
number. 

At  recent  shows  there  has  been  much 
interest  expressed  in  air  cooled  motors, 
and  the  automobile  journals  frequently 
contain  inquiries  for  vehicles  employmg 
such  motors,  especially  from  the  class  of 
people  who  use  or  hope  to  use  automo- 
biles for  business  purposes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  widespread  interest  in  air  cooling 
and  an  increased  faith  in  its  efliicacy.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  far  this 
tendency  toward  air  cooling  will  go  in 
coming  seasons.  Already  cylinders  de- 
veloping 8  brake  horse  power  have  been 
successfully  air  cooled  in  practice,  and  by 
a  multiple  arrangement  of  cylinders  of 
such  size  very  large  horse  powers  might 
be  attained. 

Herbert  Spencer  states  in  his  "First 
Principles"  that  progress  in  invention  is 
through  the  heterogeneous  to  the  homo- 
geneous. As  a  rule,  an  idea  is  first  em- 
bodied in  an  apparatus  of  crude  simplicity; 
then  this  idea  is  expressed  in  more  com- 
plicated form,  making  use  of  somewhat 
inharmonious  and  imperfectly  related  parts, 
and  at  last  the  idea  finds  final  expression 
in  a  relative  simplicity  and  harmonious  re- 
lation of  parts  from  which  the  original 
crudity  has  been  refined  away  by  good 
design,  due  to  an  understanding  of  the 
conditions. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  seeing  the  "heter- 
cgeneous"  stage  of  cooling  systems  in  late 
designs,  which  comprise  a  water  pump,  an 
air  fan  and  a  radiator  of  most  complex 
and  expensive  form,  and  it  may  also  be 
that  air  cooling  (which  is  simplicity  itself) 
will,  when  worked  out  by  the  light  which 
we  now  have,  prove  the  ultimate  method, 
as  far  at  least  as  vehicles  of  utility  are 
concerned. 

THE    TWO    CYCLE    ENGINE. 

While  engines  operating  upon  the  Otto 
or  four  stroke  cycle  have,  until  very  re- 
c  ntly.  held  undisputed  sway  in  automo- 
bile practice,  the  two  cycle  motor,  which 
has  long  been  the  accepted  type  in  marine 
practice,  has  of  late  appeared  upon  the 
field.  So  important  has  its  entrance  ap- 
peared to  many  well  informed  people  that 
its  future  is  watched  with  extreme  interest. 
Perhaps  the  development  of  gas  engines, 
of  the  two  cycle  type,  for  stationary  pur- 
poses, has  caused  the  public  to  attach 
special  significance  to  its  invasion  of  the 
automobile  field.  Certainly  its  achieve- 
ments as  a  stationary  prime  mover  are 
most  remarkable.  Engines  of  as  high  ca- 
pacity as  1.200  and  i,6oo  horse  power  have 
been  produced  by  the  Korting  Works,  and 
are  in  regular  operation  upon  the  two 
cycle  principle.  Engines  of  2.000  horse 
power  will  be  contracted  for  by  this  con- 


cern. These  engines  are  double  acting, 
and  thus  every  stroke  is  a  power  stroke. 
The  charge  of  air  is  compressed  in  a  sepa- 
rate cylinder,  and  the  fuel  introduced  laic 
in  the  compression  stroke  in  order  to  ob- 
viate pre-ignition.  Scavenging  of  the 
working  cylinder  is  provided  for  by  the  I 
introduction  of  an  excess  of  air. 

It  would  seem  that  if  engines  operating 
upon  the  two  cycle  principle  are  suscepti- 
ble of  development,  as  extensive  as  it  ap- 
pears these  large  stationary  engines  have 
received,  thai  they  may  have  to  be  reck-  I 
oned  with  in  the  automobile  field. 

The  two  cycle  engine,  as  we  know  it  in 
marine  practice,  is  comparatively  limited 
as  to  its  speed  range,  and  its  charge  15  al- 
ways somewhat  fouled  by  the  presence  ol 
burnt  gases  remaining  from  the  previous 
explosion.  The  former  objection  ahsct  I 
partly  from  contracted  ports  and  passages 
which,  while  ample  to  allow  the  slight 
range  ot  speed  demanded  in  marine  use,  I 
would  not  do  in  automobile  work.  That  a  | 
very  considerable  speed  range  can  be  ob- 
tained through  correct  design  is  a  con- 
clusion to  which  one  must  be  forced  by  to 
examination  of  the  performance  of  two 
cycle  automobiles.  The  later  objection  is, 
it  would  seem,  rather  less  important  in 
practice  than  it  sounds. 

The  two  cycle  cylinder  gives  one  power 
stroke  each  revolution,  while  the  four 
cycle  cylinder  skips  each  alternate  revolu- 
tion, so  far  as  power  production  is  con- 
cerned. The  two  cycle  engine  employs 
none  but  automatic  valves,  and  dispensei 
entirely  with  valve  gear.  A  two  cylinder 
two  cycle  engine  corresponds,  as  far  as 
power  distribution  is  concerned,  to  a  fonr 
cylinder  four  cycle  motor.  Hardly  any- 
one would  dare  to  hazard  a  statement  it 
present,  as  to  the  relative  weight  efficiency 
of  the  two  types,  and  it  is  equally  unsafe 
to  state  dogmatically  how  much  or  how 
little  the  speed  of  the  two  cycle  motor 
may  be  increased,  by  correct  design,  with- 
out an  undue  loss  of  power.  In  fact  liltJe 
is  known  of  the  theory  of  the  two  cycle 
engine  (the  action  of  which  is  somewhst 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  four  cycle 
type),  and  it  has  received  much  less  care- 
ful development  than  has  its  more  ortho-^ 
dox  rival  I 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  principle  that  any  de- 
vice which  has  certain  inherent  id- 
vantages,  even  when  these  are  coupled 
with  disadvantages,  is  likely  to  find  a  field 
of  usefulness.  The  disadvantages  in»7 
very  probably  be  minimized  by  correct  de- 
sign or  the  introduction  of  some  new  idea. 
if  ihey  are  not  inherent.  The  two  cycle 
engine  having  the  advantage  of  practical 
valvelessness  and  a  double  number  of  iW' 
pulses  per  cylinder  inherent  in  it,  and  dis- 
advantages which  are  not  known  to  be  ir- 
remediable, is  pretty  likely  to  be  worked 
at  and  improved  until  the  utmost  it  is  ca- 
pable of  is  attained. 

The  presence  of  bearings  in  a  chamber, 
which  is  relied  upon  for  carrying  com- 
pression,   is   admittedly    a    bad    idea,   aod 
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pe  of  two  cycle  engine  which 
this  construction  may  not  be 
ic  suitable  for  automobile  work, 
er.  there  are  other  means  of  secur- 
same  end,  and,  while  they  may  ia- 
iddiiional  complication,  it  may  not 
sufficient  in  degree  to  counterbal- 
le  advantages  which  it  is  sought  to 


Ideals  In  Automobile  Con- 
struction. 

By  J.  S.  V.  BicKFORD. 
^y  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  what 
^n   the   science   of  automobile   con- 
in  is  moving,  for  if  it  is  only  pos- 
dctermine  toward  what  results  wc 
iving  and  whether  these  results  are 
can  be  desired  much  useless  work 
saved, 
t.  then,  is  the  ideal  automobile?     I 
tnean  a  hopeless  ideal,  but  the  ideal 
:tical    engineering.     I    think    it    will 
id  to  be  something  as  follows:     It 
le  practically  certain  not  to  break 
igiven  fair  usage.     It  must  be  cap- 
being  operated  with  certainty  and 
that   is   to   say,    the   whole   of   the 
ftnd  direction   control    gear   should 
[prised  in  three  handles,  or  possibly 
Iny  attentions  which  the  machinery 
in  operation  should  cither  be  au- 
Uy   performed    or    means    should 
ided  by  which  the  machinery  may 
its   wants  known,   yet  these   means 
so  simple  that  a  failure  is  only  a 
contingency.     On    such    an    auto- 
a   man    might  drive   and   converse 
iriend.  giving  no  more  attention  to 
I  than  he  would  to  a  bicycle.    To 
py  meaning  clear,  suppose  my  ideal 
i  a  steam  one,  then  neither  burner 
tier  would  require  attention,  or   if 

tter    was    not    automatically    fed    at 
must  be  provided  with  a  reliable 
ter  alarm.     Now,  let  us  see  where 
nditions  will  lead  us  as  applied  to 
types  of  motive  power  at  present 

ELECTRICITY. 

of  course,  fulfills  the  whole  of  the 

ns    if    sufficient    storage    capacity 

provided  for  the  maximum  run  to 

in  a  day.    What  this  is  to  be  will 

on  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 

jfcas*.  an*^  I  would  pause  here  to  ex- 

"   doubt  whether   in  the   future   the 

n-stop  distances  will  be  run  as  to- 

the  old  days  of  solid  tire  cycles 

:en  went  in  for  loo  mile  runs  in  this 

;  but  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing 

s  to   hear   of  anyone   doing  even 

t  on   tour,   and  then   it   is   rare. 

Ith  is  that  for  anyone  but  a  trained 

anything   over   50   miles    is   a    bit 

tra  effort,  and  now  that  the  nov- 

the  thing  has  worn  off  people  have 

cement  to  put  forth  this  extra  ef- 

in  consequence   runs  are   short- 

n  my  opinion    this  will   also  hap- 

the  case  of  the  automobile.    There 
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is  comparatively  little  real  pleasure  in  run- 
ning an  automobile  four  or  five  hours 
without  a  stop.  It  is  crampmg  and  trying 
work,  not  pleasure,  and  I  believe  will  go 
out  of  fashion  as  people  wear  the  nov- 
elty off  the  pastime.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  ultimately  few  people  will  care 
to  take  a  run  of  more  than  2  to  2>4  hours 
without  a  stop.  If  wc  assume  the  speed 
at  from  20  to  25  miles  per  hour  we  shall 
probably  not  be  very  far  out,  and  this 
gives  a  non-stop  run  of  from  40  to  60 
miles,  or,  say,  a  day's  run  of  120  miles. 
Wc  may  therefore  allow  that  our  ideal  car 
should  run,  to  allow  for  contingencies,  a 
maximum  disUnce  of  150  miles  without 
taking  supplies. 

It  would  seem  that  this  condition  would 
at  once  rule  the  electric  automobile  out  of 
the  contL-st,  tor  though  these  cars  have 
been  run  distances  in  excess  of  150  miles 
on  one  charge,  yet  the  occasions  have  been 
so  rare  that  they  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
periments only.  Not  only  that;  we  are 
given  to  understand  thai  the  maintenance 
charges  of  the  batteries  after  the  first  year 
are  very  heavy.  Of  course  if  anyone  comes 
along  with  a  storage  battery  which  will 
give  about  4  brake  horse  power  for,  say. 
seven  or  eight  hours  on  a  weight  of,  say,  5 
hundredweight,  and  without  excessive  wear, 
the  problem  is  about  solved,  but  so  far 
this  has  not  turned  up. 

THE  GASOLINE  CAR. 

Arc  the  conditions  suggested  possible 
with  an  internal  combustion  engine?  Ob- 
viously nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  change 
speed  device  is  possible,  and  the  engine 
must  be  capable  of  driving  its  car  up  any 
hill  likely  to  be  met  with  on  its  one  and 
only  gear.  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  this  entails  a  very  powerful  en- 
gine if  moderate  speeds  of  rotation  are  to 
be  adhered  to.  Thus  suppose  we  take  500 
revolutions  as  the  normal  speed  of  the 
ideal  automobile  engine  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  This  engine  will  take  the  car 
up  a  hill  of  one  in  five  at.  say,  5  miles  per 
hour.  But  as  the  engine  is  rigidly  geared 
to  the  car  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  with 
it  the  engine  power,  augments  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  car.  and  at 
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speeds  below  15  miles  per  hour  it  is  prob- 
able, with  pneumatic  tires,  that  the  resist- 
ance does  not  augment  greatly  with  the 
speed,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
car  should  not  climb  a  hill  of  one  in  seven 
at  about  20  miles  per  hour,  the  power  of 
the  engine  increasing  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  for  power.  This  means 
that  such  a  car  as  I  am  describing  would, 
if  it  weighed  2.000  pounds  loaded,  have 
an  engine  capable  of  developing  about  17 
brake  horse  power  on  the  wheels  at  a 
speed  of  so  per  cent,  above  normal,  which 
at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  cheap  car  on  these  lines.  There  is  a 
further  difficulty.  How  is  the  gcarlcss  car 
to  be  reversed.  It  seems  at  first  sight  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  introduce  gear- 
ing for  this  purpose,  and  this  would  at 
once  fall  outside  the  initial  conditions  as- 
sumed. We  will  return  to  this  point  later 
and  discuss  the  possibility  of  building  a 
self  starting  and  reversing  gasoline  motor, 
and  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  conditions 
obtaining,  assuming  the  reversing  problem 
to  have  been  solved. 

To  rvm  such  a  car  wc  should  first  start 
the  engine  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  having 
mounted  to  our  seat  we  should  gently  move 
the  brake  lever  so  as  to  throw  the  clutch 
into  operation,  the  clutch,  which  would 
only  occasionally  be  required,  being  oper- 
ated by  the  brake  lever.  We  should  then 
proceed  to  drive  the  car  on  the  throttle 
lever,  the  carburetor  being  "automatic"  on 
the  Krcbs  or  other  system,  as  described  re- 
cently in  The  Horseless  Age.  It  would 
then  appear  that  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
trol all  motions  of  our  car  with  the  three 
levers,  so  long  as  we  required  only  to  move 
ahead.  I  believe  that,  granted  a  reliable 
engine,  ignition,  etc.,  that  these  conditions 
give  us  a  nearly  ideal  car  for  ahead  motion, 
but  wc  always  come  back  to  this  "snag." 
Reversing  gear  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  ideal  car.  Is  it  permissible  to  introduce 
more  levers  for  reversing  purposes?  Per- 
missible or  not,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  One  condition  that  I 
consider  as  a  sine  qua  non  is  that  any  gear- 
ing used  for  reversing  should  not  be  in  mo- 
tion except  in  use.    The  loss  of  power  en- 
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Figs.  5,  6  and  7. 


of  the  battery  being  now  connected  in 
series,  which  again  doubles  the  electro- 
motive force  applied  to  the  motor,  and  in 
consequence  also  the  speed  of  the  motor 
and  car.  In  Fig.  4  the  two  halves  of  the 
field  winding  are  connected  in  parallel. 
Only  one-half  of  the  current,  therefore. 
flows  through  each  of  the  field  coils,  and 
the  weakening  of  the  magnetic  field  re- 
sulting therefrom  causes  the  motor  to 
run  faster,  provided  the  load  upon  it  is 
not  too  great.  The  first  three  speeds  of 
this  system  of  control  therefore  bear  to 
each  other  the  ratios  i,  2  and  4»  and  the 
fourth  speed  may  be  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,   higher   than   the   third   speed.     The 
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maximum  torque  is  obtained  with  the  con- 
nection of  the  third  speed,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  the  fourth  speed  with  this 
system  of  control  unless  the  going  is  fairly 
easy. 

There  are  certain  objections  to  parallel- 
ing the  battery,  and  quite  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  for  this 
reason  accomplish  their  speed  control  by 
other  means.  If  a  cell  should  short  circuit 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  cells  if  all  of  them  were  con- 
nected in  series;  but  if  there  are  several 
rows  of  cells  connected  in  parallel  and  a 
cell  in  one  of  these  rows  becomes  short 
circuited  the  battery  becomes  unbalanced, 
some  rows  discharging  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  one  with  the  short  circuited 
cell. 

A  system  of  control  for  a  double  motor 
equipment  in  which  all  the  cells  of  the 
battery  remain  always  in  series  is  illustrated 
in  Figs,  s,  6  and  7.  For  the  first  forward 
speed  the  two  motors  are  connected  in 
series  with  each  other,  and  a  resistance 
coil  R  is  connected  in  the  battery  circuit 
which  cuts  down  the  electro-motive  force. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  when  two  motors 
are  connected  in  series  across  the  battery 
terminals,  each  of  them  has  applied  to  it 
only  one-half  the  electro-motive  force  of 
the  battery.  As  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  battery  is  cut  down  by  the  resist- 
ance R,  the  motors  in  tliis  case  are  started 
with  a  very  low  electro-motive  force  ap- 
plied to  them.  In  Fig.  6,  which  repre- 
sents the  connection  for  the  second  speed, 
the  resistance  R  is  cut  out  of  circuit,  the 
connections  remaining  otherwise  the  same. 
In  Fig.  7  the  two  motors  are  connected  in 
parallel,  and  thus  receive  the  fuU  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  which  gives 
the  third  forward  speed.  An  intermediate 
speed  between  those  of  Figs.  6  and  7  may 
be  obtained  by  connecting  the  motors  in 
parallel  and  the  resistance  R  into  the  bat- 
tery circuit,  and  a  speed  still  higher  than 
that  of  Fig.  7  may  be  secured  by  parallel- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  field  winding  of 
each  motor. 

Controllers  are  made  with  two  diff'erent 
kinds  of  contacts,  knife  contacts  and  brush 
contacts.     The  contacts  always  consist  of 
two  parts,  a  stationary  part  and  a  movable 
part.    The  stationary  parts  are  insulatingly 
supported  on  the  frame  of  the  controller, 
and  arc  connected  by 
wire     cables     to     the 
battery     and      motor 
terminals.  The  mova- 
ble contacts  are  sup- 
ported   on    a    rotary 
drum     of     insulating 
material.     The     two 
kinds  of  contacts  are 
illustrated     in     Figs. 
8  and  9,  the   former 
representing   a   knife 
contact  and  the  latter 
a  brush  contact.     In 
Fig.  8  A  is  the  con- 
F16.  9*  troller  dmm.  to  which 
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is  screwed  the  contact  blade  B  of  brass  or 
bronze,  forming  the  movable  part  of  the 
contact.     The    stationary    part    is    consti- 
tuted by  the  two  strips  C  C  of  spring  cop- 
per, which  are  bent  together  at  the  tipper 
end  and  riveted  to  the  block  D  at  their 
lower  end.    The  block  D  is  formed  inth 
a  projecting  stud,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  clamped  or  bolted  to  the  wood  bar  £, 
which  forms  part  of  the  controller  frame. 
In  Fig.  9  A  dgain  represents  the  con- 
troller drum  and  B  the  movable  contact 
part,  which  here  takes  the  form  of  a  strip 
of  metal  screwed  to  the   surface  of  the 
drum.     The  stationary  contact  part  con- 
sists of  a  contact  shoe  F  at  the  free  end 
of  a  flat  spring  C,  bolted  or  riveted  to  t 
base  block  D,  secured  in  the  controller 
frame  bar  £  of  wood,  the  same  as  in  Fig. 
8.    The  connecting  cables  are  secured  to 
this  block  as  shown.     It  will  be  under- 
stood that  a  considerable  number  of  sta- 
tionary contact  parts  are  arranged  along 
the  wood  rod  £,  and  that  movable  contact 
parts  are  distributed  over  the  entire  snr- 
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face  of  the  drum  A,  in  rows  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  drum.  The  contact  strips 
in  each  row  are  connected  with  each  other 
in  various  ways.  When  any  row  of  con- 
tact strips  is  under  the  bntshes,  stnpi 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  will 
establish  contact  between  their  respective 
brushes. 

Fig.  10  represents  an  end  elevation  of  one 
type  of  controller.  A  is  the  controller  dnun 
of  hardwood  and  B  is  a  frame  casting,  of 
which  there  are  two,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
drum.  These  frame  castings  are  provided 
with  bearings  for  the  shaft  C  of  the  drmo- 
The  two  frame  castings  are  held  together 
by  two  rectangular  wood  bars  D  D"  and  a 
steel  rod  £.  To  the  wood  bar  D  are  fixed 
the  contact  blocks  F,  which  serve  as  coo- 
nectors  and  as  base  for  the  contact  spriii|i 
G.  The  outer  surface  of  the  contact  itr^ 
is  indicated  by  a  dash  dotted  line.' 

To  the  end  of  the  controller  shaft  C  ii 
keyed  a  spur  pinion  H,  with  which  ttwihei 
a  gear  sector  I.    The  shaft  J  of  tlie  litter 
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has  a  bearing  in  a  bracket  extending  from 
e  frame  casting  B,  and  is  formed  intcg- 
1  with  ihc  controller  lever  K.  The  radii 
if  the  pinion  H  and  the  sector  I  are  so 
proportioned  that  the  controller  drum 
makes  a  complete  revolution,  while  the  lever 
K  goes  through  an  angular  motion  of  about 
6o  degrees.  It  is  essential  to  good  opera- 
tion that  the  controller  drum  always  be 
ft  in  such  a  position  that  the  movable  and 
:aiionary  contact  parts  are  in  full  contact 
with  each  other.  To  insure  this,  a  star 
wheel  L  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  C  just  inside 
the  frame  casting  B,  and  with  this  star 
wheel  engages  a  roller  M  supported  on  a 
pair  of  lever  arms  N,  pivoted  at  their  upper 
end  to  the  frame  and  having  their  lower 
end  drawn  toward  the  frame  by  a  spring  O. 
When  there  is  full  contact  between  the 
brushes  and  contact  strips  the  roller  rests 
between  two  arms  of  the  star. 

A  few  controllers  are  made  to  include 
means  for  reversing,  but  usually  reversing 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  separate  re- 
verscr,  which  is  simply  a  double  pole,  dou- 
ble throw  switch,  and  operates  by  reversing 
the  armature  connections,  as  shown  in  the 
last  instalment  of  this  series.  Any  of  the 
forward  speeds  may  then  also  be  obtained 
for  backward  motion. 


LESSONS   OF   THE 
ROAD 


EXECTftlC   BRAKING. 

Quite  frequently  controllers  are  designed 
to  convert  the  motor  into  an  electric  brake 
when  the  controller  lever  is  moved  back  of 
its  neutral  or  dead  position.  To  cause  the 
motor  to  act  in  this  capacity  the  battery 
must  be  disconnected  and  the  armature 
short  circuited  through  the  field  coils.  The 
motor  then  will  act  as  a  dynamo  very  heav- 
ily loaded,  and  although  it  will  not  hold  the 
vehicle  in  place,  nor  be  ver>'  effective  at 
slow  speeds,  it  will  very  quickly  reduce  the 
speed  of  a  car  traveling  comparatively  fast 


Calendar  of  Automobile    Dates  and 
Events. 

Aprtl  1!4.-Qa«rt«rl7  100  Mlle«  Trlul  of  the 
A.  C.  O.  U.  and  J. 

May  10. —Motor  Cycle  Century  Run. 

May  13— 14.— Non-stop  Bun  of  the  ScottUli 
Anto  Club.  GlanKOw  to  Londoo. 

May  14. -Start  of  Farls-Madrld  Toiirliit  Sec- 
tion. 

May  20-31.— Commercial  Vehicle  Contast 
under  the  auitplcea  of  the  Automobile 
Clnb  of  America, 

May  S4-tff.— Parlii-Madrld  Race. 

Joae  18— SO.— ParU  Automuhlle  Fetes. 

ittty  S.— Oordon  Bennett  Cup  Baee. 

For  the  restoration  of  brass  articles, 
says  a  contemporary,  they  are  first  freed 
from  dirt  by  the  use  of  hot  soda  lye,  then, 
if  they  arc  bronzed,  dipped  in  highly  di- 
luted solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  rinsed 
off  in  clean  water.  Next  they  are  yel- 
lowed in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  75  parts; 
sulphuric  acid,  too  parts;  shining  lamp- 
Mack.  2  parts,  and  cooking  salt,  i  part; 
then  rinsed  off  and  polished,  and,  to  pre- 
vent oxidation,  coated  with  a  colorless 
varnish,  a  celluloid  varnish  being  best  for 
this  purpose. 


A  Trip  to  the  Old  Home  of  the 
Rapps. 

Bv  C.   Wax  Travis. 

I  left  the  barn  one  bright  morning  last 
spring,  after  having  filled  the  gasolme  and 
water  tanks,  oiled  all  round  and  given 
everything  a  glance  as  to  the  fitness  of 
condition  generally  of  the  little  4  horse 
power  gabuliiic  runabout  for  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  was  proceeding  on  my  way  to 
New  Harmony  when  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  to  look  up  someone  who  might 
have  the  leisure  to  enjoy  an  all  day's  out- 
ing as  well  as  prove  pleasant  company  for 
the  trip. 

That  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  such 
a  person  was  no  surprise,  and  my  first  stop 
found  me  a  willing  companion,  although 
a  somewhat  skeptical  one  as  to  the  results 
of  the  trip  when  told  of  my  destination. 

However,  Mac  and  I  were  soon  settled 
in  our  seats,  well  on  our  way  over  an 
old  rock  road  winding  through  a  stretch 
of  fertile  valley,  again  made  gorgeous  with 
a  wealth  of  blossoming  trees  by  the'  gentle 
finishing  touch  of  spring. 

My  friend  was  evidently  greatly  enjoy- 
ing his  first  e3ci>crience  of  the  automobile 
mode  of  travel,  as  evidenced  by  a  recital 
to  me  of  some  of  his  earlier  experiences 
of  travel  through  this  same  country,  before 
the  days  of  the  steel  rail. 

UNIVERSAL    COUPLING    LINK. 

Upon  arriving  at  Blairsville  we  stopped 
to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  roads  beyond,  and  in  looking  the 
machine  over  before  proceeding  I  found 
that  the  universal  coupling  link  between 
the  pump  and  the  engine  shaft  had  broken, 
and  evidently  quite  recently,  as  there  had 
been  none  of  the  usual  outward  signs  in- 
dicating lack  of  circulation  of  the  cooling 
water. 

As  this  had  previously  been  found  one 
of  the  weak  points  of  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  as  1  had  a  couple  of  dupli- 
cate links  in  the  tool  box.  it  required  but  a 
few  moments  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. While  thus  engaged  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  answer  to  some  query  of  my 
companion,  replied :  "Well,  no ;  Blairs- 
ville is  about  the  only  finished  village  in 
the  United  Slates;  there  hasn't  been  a  nail 
driven  here  to  my  knowledge  in  over  thirty- 
five  years." 

We  had  been  told  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  after  crossing  the  bridge 
just  beyond,  at  which  the  macadamized 
part  of  the  road  would  end,  would  be  found 
quite  hilly,  although  good.  We  had  not 
gone  far  on  the  clay  road  when  it  struck 
us  rather  forcibly  that  there  was  some 
question  whether  the  word  *'ijnod"  should 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  road  with 
regard  to  automobile  travel,  and  I  was  re- 
flecting that  we  might  have  remained  long 


enough  to  have  the  statement  explained  at 
more  detail,  when,  judging  from  the  sound 
of  things,  some  of  the  packing  of  the  cyl- 
inder let  go  as  we  were  ascending  a  hilL 
The  engine  came  to  a  standstill,  the  brake 
was  at  once  set  with  my  foot  and  we 
coasted  backward  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grade,  where  the  machine  would  stand. 

AN    IMFKOVISED  GASKET. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  packing  at 
the  lop  of  the  valve  chamber  had  blown 
out.  Having  no  sheet  asbestos  packing  in 
the  tool  box  1  cut  a  gasket  from  several 
thicknesses  of  envelopes  and  writing  pa- 
per, and  when  in  place  on  the  studs,  and 
wet  down  with  water  from  the  tank,  the 
valve  chamber  plate  was  put  in  place,  the 
four  nuts  pulled  down  good  and  tight,  and 
the  engine  started 

It  looked  as  though  the  improvised  pack- 
ing was  going  to  hold.  We  had  gotten  into 
the  vehicle  and  were  within  20  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  Mac  was  giving  voice 
to  some  blarney,  but  all  too  soon,  for  the 
engine  stopped  with  a  pop,  and  we  again 
made  the  descent  backward  to  the  place 
from  where  we  had  started  but  a  moment 
before. 

THE   PAPER   BURNED. 

When  the  plate  was  removed  that  paper 
packing  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  thousand  miniature  flashes  of 
lightning  from  the  inside,  and  so  it  had. 
Each  explosion  had  penetrated  it  a  little 
farther,  until  the  weakest  point  gave  way. 

But  think  of  the  stupidity !  We  had 
packing  to  bum,  or  rather  packing  that 
would  not  burn— a  muffler  covered  with  it, 
good  heavy  asbestos,  enough  to  pack  any 
part  of  the  engine  a  number  of  times  if 
necessary  and  still  leave  the  mufHer  un- 
harmed. 

With  my  pocket  knife  I  soon  cut  a  piece 
of  sufllicicnt  size  for  the  gasket  from  the 
top  layer  of  asbestos  at  the  bottom  of  the 
muffler,  where  it  would  not  be  so  plainly 
seen,  and  had  everything  in  shape  and  the 
engine  going  again  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes. 

This  time  the  ascent  was  made  without 
having  to  stop,  but  when  the  top  had  been 
reached  it  was  thought  advisable  to  halt 
again  long  enough  to  lighten  the  four  nuts 
a  little  as  an  extra  precaution,  for  we  had 
found  the  information  regarding  the  hills 
quite  correct,  and  for  a  couple  of  miles  the 
road  appeared  to  us  very  much  as  one 
might  imagine  the  cutting  edge  of  a  cross- 
cut saw  would  be  to  an  ant  if  traveling  it. 

In  passing  through  Wadesville  we  noticed 
that  they  had  made  preparations  for  a 
spiritual  roimd-up  of  some  kind,  but  not 
caring  to  stop  to  investigate  we  continued 
down  the  hills  and  up  again  until  within 
about  2  miles  of  our  destination,  where  the 
road  drops  down  onto  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  river,  where  we  found  some  still  harder 
going. 

The  road  here  for  about  a  mile  was  an 
almost  bouomless  pit  of  sand,  but  by  coax- 
ing the  engine  and  an  occasional  sto^  C<«  ^ 
second  \l  'wx^  ^^-^  NsiSwv^^  ^^^    "^-"^^  "**^ 
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were  again  on  a  smooth  rock  road,  where 
it  was  possible  to  use  the  high  speed  gear 
to  advantage  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  20 
miles. 

With  a  good  road  under  us  we  were 
soon  at  our  destination.  "On  the  Banks  of 
the  Wabash."  New  Harmony  is  noted  for 
the  lotation  of  two  famous  selllcmcnis — 
first,  that  of  the  Rapps.  and  afterward  the 
Robert  Owen  Community. 

The  town  is  lull  of  many  interesting 
features,  such  as  curious  buildings,  an  old 
librar>',  an  old  sun  dial,  a  fort  with  under- 
ground passages  from  it,  etc.  The  graves 
of  some  celebrated  scientists  are  here,  and 
most  of  the  present  people  arc  descendants 
of  the  Owen  Community. 

The  tavern  where  we  stopped  is  one  of 
the  historic  features  of  the  town.  After 
an  enjoyable  dinner  I  left  Mac  to  his  own 
resources,  with  the  understanding  that  wc 
meet  at  the  tavern  at  2  o'clock,  giving  him 
over  an  hour  in  which  to  sec  some  of  the 
things  of  interest  before  starting  upon  our 
return. 

On  the  return  trip,  shortly  after  passing 
the  stretch  of  sand  and  while  approachmg 
some  of  the  worse  grades  encountered  on 
the  trip  over,  I  noticed  that  the  power  of 
the  engine  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away ;  the 
grades  that  had  been  easily  mounted  in  the 
morning  caused  a  laboring  eflFort  on  the 
part  of  the  engine  to  mount  them,  tmtil 
finally  it  refused  to  further  exert  itself. 
What  worried  me  most  was  that  the  steep- 
est grades  were  yet  to  be  passed. 

When  the  engine  came  to  a  stop  the  ma- 
chine was  let  run  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  to  permit  of  an  investigation. 

UU>TL£R   CHOKED    UP. 

The  compression  was  first  tried,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  turn  the  fly- 
wheel over  against  it.  with  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  crank.  The 
gasoline  flow  and  mixer  were  then  exam- 
ined, but  the  trouble  was  not  found  there. 
So  the  mufllcr  received  attention  next;  a 
wire  spoke  was  pushed  into  one  of  the 
eighth  inch  pipe  outlets  as  far  as  it  would 
reach,  and  when  withdrawn  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  pastelike  sub-t^tance. 
compof^ed  of  lubricating  oil  and  soot.  Evi- 
dently this  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble: 
the  eighth  inch  pipe  outlets  of  the  muffler 
were  choked  up.  and  the  back  pressure 
thus  caused  was  preventing  the  engine  from 
developing  its  normal  power,  and  had  been 
caused  by  an  excessive  use  of  both  gaso- 
line and   lubricating  oil. 

To  be  able  to  proceed  with  Ihc  least  pos- 
sible delay  the 

MUFFLER   WAS   DISCONNECTED, 

and  the  ell  on  the  end  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
turned  down,  and  after  securely  tying  the 
imsnpported  end  of  the  muffler  with  wire 
to  prevent  us  pounding  and  any  possible 
danger  of  breakage,  the  engine  was  started 
and  our  journey  homeward  resumed,  with 
the  engine  applauding  us  for  the  much 
needed  attention  it  had  received. 

We  were  about  entering  Wadesville  upon 
our  return,  when  Mac  recalled  to  my  mind 
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that  there  were  evidences  ui  a  protracted 
camp  meeting  being  held  there,  and  we  had 
better  be  cautious,  judging  by  the  number 
of  teams  and  vehicles  that  were  already 
gathered  when  wc  passed  during  the  morn- 
ing. 

As  there  was  a  steep  hill  to  be  climbed 
just  upon  entering  the  village,  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  engine  could  make  it. 
if  the  muffler  was  not  properly  connected  up. 
So  we  stopped  and  left  the  machine  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  white  we  went  on  foot  to 
the  top  tt>  view  the  situation,  and  found 
to  our  consternation  the  assemblage  of  con- 
veyances so  multiplied  in  comparison  with 
the  earlier  morning  that  some  drastic  meas- 
ure would  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  we 
were  to  pass  on  before  dark  without  caus- 
ing a  stampede. 

CAMP    MEETING    SUSPENDED. 

We  explained  the  situation  to  one  of  the 
elders  at  the  tent,  and  with  his  aid  the 
meeting  under  canvas  was  called  upon  to 
suspend  to  attend  their  teams  while  one  of 
those  "horribly"  noisy  horseless  vehicles 
passed  down  the  road.  There  was  a  per- 
fect scramble,  each  man  trying  to  get  to  his 
team  first,  while  we  came  slowly  puflfing 
up  the  hill.  At  the  top  the  high  speed 
clutch  was  thrown  in,  and  we  were  soon 
going  almost  as  fast  as  the  road  would 
permit,  and,  barring  the  narrow  escape  of 
rimning  down  a  belated  one,  it  was  a  great 
success,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
There  had  been  no  stampede,  but  looking 
back  from  a  safe  distance  the  aspect  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  indicated  that  "some- 
thing had  been  doing."  though  nothing  seri- 
ous. 

That  the  worshippers  might  return  to 
their  prayers,  now  having  renewed  cause 
for  thankfulness,  and  bring  their  meeting 
to  a  more  fitting  close,  we  waved  them  an 
adieu  and  went  on  our  way  through  the 
"Finished  Village,"  and  without  stop  until 
the  city  limits  were  reached,  where  the 
muffler  was  again  connected  up  to  the  ex- 
haust pipe,  after  which  we  continued 
through  the  city  to  the  home  of  my  com- 
panion, where  Mac  left  me,  and  I  think  he 
was  sincere  when  he  said  he  wanted  me  to 
come  for  him  again  when  I  wanted  com- 
pany for  a  trip. 

SOUE   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  next  day  the  muffler  was  removed, 
taken  apart  and  given  a  thorough  cleamng. 
and  a  valve  was  inserted  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  between  the  engine  and  muffler,  with 
a  wire  from  its  stem  to  a  small  lever  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seat  apron.  When  the  lever 
is  depressed  by  the  foot  it  opens  the  valve 
and  permits  the  exhaust  to  escape  without 
passing  through  the  muffler.  The  value  of 
this  device  was  demonstrated  many  times 
afterwards  in  traveling  some  unusually  bad 
stretch  of  road  and  when  the  muffler  was 
the  least  bit  choked.  Then  the  coupling 
link  to  the  pump  was  replaced  by  a  loosely 
fitted  piece  of  pipe  slotted  at  each  end  to 
receive  the  taper  pins  driven  in  the  pump 
shaft  and  the  cap  screw  in  the  end  of  the 
engine  shaft,  which  remedied  the  trouble. 
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A  5team  Carriai^e  in  the  Use  of  an 
Illinois  Physician. 

By  Dr.  James  A.  Matlack 

In  addition  to  using  my  steam  carriage 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  calling,  I  have  also 
used  it  for  touring  purposes.  During  the 
month  of  September,  accompanied  by  m^^ 
wife,  I  ran  the  machine  from  here  to  S^^ 
Louis,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  thence  to 
Chester,  III.,  go  miles,  returning  over  tht 
same  route.  My  vehicle  is  not  a  touring 
car  and  is  not  recommended  as  such,  yet 
we  made  the  trip  without  unfortunate  in- 
cidents of  any  kind.  The  total  distance 
traveled  during  the  trip  was  700  miles.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  make  a  record,  yet  the 
lime  made  was  very  good,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  road&  were  abominable  in 
places. 

The  trip  between  here  and  St.  Louis  oc- 
cupied only  part  of  two  days.  During  tht 
trip  there  were  but  two  days  in  which  wc 
put  the  whole  day  in  on  the  road — on  one 
of  which  our  mileage  was  113  and  on  the 
other  114.  This  we  considered  very  good 
time,  inasmuch  as  we  had  many  stops  ti 
make. 

In  my  experience  I  have  been  over  ai 
kind  of  road  that  could  well  be  imagined, 
and  through  mud  of  all  degrees  of  depth 
and  consistency,  sand,  dust,  rocks  and 
ruts.  Hills  arc  of  little  consequence  to  a 
good  automobile  if  the  roadbed  be  smooth. 
A  smooth  road,  however  hilly,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  road  broken  from  anj 
cause.  A  moderate  degree  of  dust,  sand 
or  mud  constitutes  no  serious  impediment. 
Where  mud  is  deep  or  soft  the  automobile 
meets  its  greatest  embarrassment,  and  1 
do  not  see  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  over- 
come, considering  the  manner  in  which 
"purchase"  is  secured  on  the  ground — by 
revolving  wheels,  which  must  slip  when  \ 
certain  condition  of  muckiness  is  reached- 
Deep,  loose  sand,  such  as  is  found  in  manr 
river  bottoms,  will  form  a  serious  impedi- 
ment. Dust  seldom  gets  deep  or  hea^7 
enough  to  form  much  of  an  obstruction. 
Rough  and  rutty  roads,  while  usually 
passable,  arc  probably  hardest  on  the  ve- 
hicle, as  constant  jolting  is  wearing  on  the 
machinery  and  framework  of  the  carriagt 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
particular  advantage  or  pleasure  in  driving 
an  automobile  over  bad  roads.  A  good 
team  of  horses  is  as  good  or  better  un- 
der such  circumstances.  The  advantages 
of  good  roads  to  any  community  arc  too 
apparent  to  need  discussion;  the  accom 
pHshment  of  good  roads  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  manufacturers  and  uscrt 
of  automobiles  are  not  responsible  for  any 
drawbacks  to  their  use  which  may  exist  m 
any  given  locality  because  of  impassable 
highways.  The  general  adoption  of  the  aa- 
mobile.  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  thJt 
it  can  be  used  to  its  best  advantage  orcr 
good  roadbeds,  will  result  in  great  iiD" 
provements  along  this  line. 

The  makers  of  automobiles  must  keep  In 
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c  fact  that  American  roads  fall  con- 
ibly  short  of  averaging  up  to  the 
I  In  seeking  to  put  automobiles  into 
^  use»  they  should  be  so  constructed 
lake  roads  as  they  find  them. 
&  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  tech- 
details  o{  vehicle  construction  to  be 
io  point  out  just  where  weak  points 
|l  be  strengthened,  but  there  must  be 
Nreraent  somewhere.  Very  few  auto- 
fts  now  on  the  market  a.re  able  to 
[the  stress  of  bad  roads  without  more 
6nt  wear  and  tear  than  should  be  cx- 
I  in  a  high  priced  vehicle.  There 
be  better  construction  on  ihe  part  of 
llnufacturer  and  less  work  for  the  re- 
ban.  The  manufacturers  are  recog- 
thts  fact,  and  there  is  being  mani- 
a  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  light- 
;  *'bicycle"  model,  and  a  return  to 
'substantial    modes    of    construction. 

reral  use  the  automobile  should  be 
near  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
irondcrful  one  boss  shay" — as  strong 
j  part  as  another. 

to  my  individual   experience  in  the 
f  of  difficulties,  I  can  say  that  I  have 

rsiderably  less  trouble  than  I  aniici- 
Before  I  bought  my  runabout  I 
klle  or  no  knowledge  of  machinery. 
blade  it  my  first  business  to  gain  a 
(gh  understanding  of  the  machine  in 
i  parts.  With  this  understanding. 
is  not  hard  to  acquire,  and  a  general 
ition  to  attend  to  all  matters  in  a 
bti  sense  and  careful  way.  I  have  sue- 
[  in  getting  along  with  very  little 
fL  A  careless  person,  or  one  who 
i  grasp  simple  details  of  mechanical 
llction,  had  better  stick  to  horses. 
|Dt  vigilance  is  necessary  to  avoid 
JKssment.  but  the  operator  who  makes 
tie  to  be  careful  and  watchful  at  all 
soon  becomes  able  to  manage  and 
her  his  automobile  as  naturally  and 
Bs  a  good  horseman  looks  after  his 

busy  practitioner  of  medicine  is  one 
best  examples  of  one  who  "leads 
«nuous  life."  Much  of  his  life  is 
pn  the  highway.  The  automobile  is 
Tenuous"  vehicle  of  the  road.  It 
I  that  the  automobile  must  be 
i  by  the  physician,  and  it  in  turn 
te  made  more  and  more  adaptable 
Beeds. 


Sard  soldering  with  borax,  direct. 
>rc  several  little  difficulties  encoun- 
hat  make  the  process  somewhat  dif- 
In  the  first  place  the  salt  forms 
bubbles  in  contact  with  the  soldering 
|id  easily  scales  away  from  the  sur- 
f  the  parts  to  be  soldered.  Besides 
be  parts  must  be  carefully  cleaned 
Ime  prior  to  applying  the  salt.  All 
iffficulties  vanish,  says  a  contempo- 
t  instead  of  borax  wc  use  its  com- 
j  parts,  boric  acid  and  sodium  car- 
1  The  heat  of  the  soldering  iron 
on   these  causes  them   to   combine 

ta  way  as  to  produce  an  excellent 


A    Hub    Brake    Design    for   Steam 
Cars. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  answer  to  your  recent  request  I  send 
the  enclosed  sketch  of  parts  of  the  hub 
brakes  applied  lo  my  While  steam  stan- 
hope by  I  he  Seclcy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. I  simply  told  them  what  I  wanted, 
and  their  foreman,  L,  W.  Cretcr,  worked 
out  the  details  and  put  it  on.  As  the  orig- 
inal wire  spoked  wheels  left  no  room  on 
the  hubs  to  attach  a  brake  drum,  tubular 
wheels  were  substituted,  and  a  pattern 
made  from  which  two  pulleys  were  cast  of 
8  inches  diameter  and  ili  inches  face  l>e- 
tween  flanges  for  the  brake  band.  These 
were  shrunk  and  keyed  on  the  inner  ends 
of  the  hubs.  Two  U  shaped  forgings  were 
made,  having  a  boss  or  hub  at  the  bottom 


These  hub  brakes  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory, and  a  great  advantage  in  use.  They 
were  desired  not  because  the  regular  brake 
was  noi  efficient,  but  because  in  this  section. 
where  we  have  hills  from  i  to  2  miles  long, 
steep  enough  to  require  braking  the  entire 
way,  any  brake  band  will  heat  so  as  lo  de- 
stroy it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  only 
salvation  is  to  have  two  good  reliable 
brakes,  each  of  which  can  be  used  for  a 
short  time,  while  the  other  is  cooling.  Only 
yesterday  I  saw  a  fine  American  touring  car 
come  into  a  garage  with  a  little  column  of 
smoke  curling  up  from  under  the  rear  fen- 
der. I  looked  to  see  if  it  had  a  "hot  box.** 
but  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  wood  blocks 
which  line  tiie  brake  bands,  about  i  cubic 
inch  in  size,  entirely  detached,  and  lying  tm 
top  of  the  brake  drum  in  the  gap  between 
the  ends  of  the  band.  It  wa.s  at  the  mo- 
ment a  live,  glowing  coal  of  fire,  showing 
conclusively  the  heat  generated  by  braking 
a  vehicle  on  Pittsburg  hills,  for  it  had  not 
been  oflf  city  streets,  nor  over  a  mile  from 
the  station.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  had  personal  demonstration  that  wood 
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HuB  Brake  for  White  Steam  Stanhope. 


of  the  U.  which  was  bored  for  the  smaU 
rock  shaft  to  operate  the  brake  band.  These 
forgings  were  attached  to  the  rear  axle 
arch  by  means  of  the  spring  clips,  which  in 
this  model  of  car  are  quite  substantial,  mak- 
ing a  perfectly  solid  and  reliable  job, 
though  in  some  makes  it  would  hardly 
answer.  Each  rock  shaft  was  turned  out 
of  2  inch  iron,  leaving  a  boss  i}i  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  outer  end,  into  which  were 
set  and  riveted  two  seven-sixteenths  inch 
pins,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  body 
was  turned  to  r  inch  to  fit  the  bore  of  the 
boss  in  the  U  forgings,  and  the  inner  end 
was  shaped  into  rectangular  form  to  re- 
ceive an  arm  yA  inches  long  between  cen- 
tres. The  sketch  shows  the  method  of  tak- 
ing tip  wear  in  the  brake  bands,  and 
also  that  the  brakes  arc  effective  for  cither 
direction  of  rotation.  A  shaft  was  put 
across  under  the  body,  forward  of  the  en- 
gine, having  a  hand  lever  (with  ratchet)  on 
the  right  side,  and  a  short  lever  on  the  left. 
These  levers  were  connected  to  correspond- 
ing rock  shafts  by  rods  having  forked  tT\ds. 


shoes  will  "fire"  on  our  hills,  and  I  well 
knew  before  that  some  less  inflammable 
material  is  essential  there.  B, 


Two  Cycle  Motors, 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  give  below  a  few  results  obtained  in 
tests  of  two  cycle  auto  engines,  which  you 
will  note  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  state- 
ments made  in  Mr.  King's  letter,  on  page 
430  of  your  paper.  The  Elmore  engines 
(double  cylinder.  4x4  inches)  are  tested 
with  a  Prony  brake  having  a  4  foot  lever 
arm.  At  a  speed  of  400  revolutions  per 
minute  the  pressure  on  the  scales  is  but  a 
little  more  than  14  pounds  on  the  average. 
As  the  engine  speeds  up  this  pressure  falls 
off  a  very  little  at  a  time  until  at  i.ooo 
revolutions  per  minute  it  is  slightly  over 
13  pounds.  These  figures  increase  as  the 
engine  gets  worn  in,  and  we  recently  test- 
ed a  single  cylinder  of  one  of  these  en- 
gines, which  had  been  in  use  for  several 
months,  and  which  ^avt  -a.  v^  "^^V  ^  '^t2i>Mv«A 
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gine  running  at  775  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. You  will  note  that  these  speeds  arc 
much  higher  than  those  at  which  marine 
engines  are  ordinarily  operated.  With 
long  crank  shaft  bearings  we  have  foiuid 
that  the  wear  after  a  year*s  use  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

In  the  mater  of  wastefulness  of  fuel  and 
burned  oil.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  men  are  working  constantly 
around  the  testing  block  and  suffer  no  in- 
convenience whatever  from  gasoline 
fumes  or  smoke.  The  engines  exhaust  di- 
rectly into  the  room  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  muffler.  There  is  perhaps  a 
slightly  greater  fuel  consumption  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  two-cycle  engine  than  in 
a  four-cycle,  but  it  is  very  small  indeed  if 
the  same  care  is  taken  in  setting  the  va- 
porizer On  a  thousand  mile  trip  last  sea- 
son over  roads  good,  bad  and  awful,  the 
owner  of  an  Elmore  reports  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  23J4  miles  to  the  gallon,  carry- 
ing three  passengers  and  luggage— in  all  a 
total  weight  of  1,650  pounds. 

Regarding  the  two  cycle  engine  for  sta- 
tionary purposes.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  twenty-two  cycle  engines  of 
1,000  brake  horse  power  each  are  now  be- 
ing installed  at  the  works  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  in  Buffalo.  These 
engines  show,  if  anything,  a  better  fuei 
economy  than  the  four  cycle.  Of  course, 
I  understand  that  these  engines  use  a  sep- 
arate pump  instead  of  an  enclosed  crank 
case. 

I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  comparing  a 
marine  two  cycle  engine  designed  for  low 
speed  with  four  cycle  engines  designed  espe- 
cially for  high  speeds.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Elmore  Manufacturmg  Company.  I 
am  going  to  point  out  the  principal  reasons 
why  their  engine  will  run  so  successfully 
at  high  speed,  while  a  two  cycle  marine 
engine  docs  not  do  so.  A  two  cycle  marine 
engine  draws  its  charge  inlo  the  crank 
case  during  the  entire  upstroke  of  the  pis- 
ton. The  Elmore  crank  case  port,  however. 
is  controlled  entirely  by  the  piston,  which 
uncovers  the  port  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  it  docs  the  cylinder  ports.  Note 
carefully  that  there  is  first  a  vacuum  formed 
in  the  crank  case,  and,  when  the  piston  is 
nearly  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  the  crank 
case  port  ip  uncovered,  causing  the  mixture 
to  rush  rapidly  in  from  the  vaporizer.  The 
piston  closes  this  port  on  descending  and 
the  contents  of  the  crank  case  arc  com- 
pressed. Those  familiar  with  the  history 
of  gas  engines  will  at  once  recognize  the 
principle  of  the  first  Day  engine.  The  use 
of  this  system  enables  us  to  avoid  the  check 
valve  and  its  "choking"  effect.  The  1903 
Elmore  engine  uses  a  float  feed  vaporizer 
with  no  valve  or  moving  pari.  Hence  the 
engine  does  not  "choke"  itself  at  high 
speed.  The  engine  is  absolutely  under  con- 
trol of  the  throttle  and  this  control  is  so 
good  that  we  arc  able  to  avoid  the  com- 
plications of  an  igniter  with  a  variable  lead. 
WV  could  probably  obtain    slightly   better 


results  by  advancing  the  lead  for  high 
speeds,  but  the  engine  runs  so  exceedingly 
well  without  it  that  we  have  decided  it 
would  not  be  worth  while.  Then  the  ports 
in  the  Elmore  engine  arc  carefully  propor- 
tioned to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  Both  the 
area  and  the  location  of  the  ports  are  most 
important.  The  proper  proportions  can  be 
found  only  by  careful  experiment.  The 
fact  that  the  power  of  the  1903  engine  is 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  1902 
testifies  to  the  value  of  experience  in  two 
cycle  practice. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
the  figures  above  given  are  data  that  have 
been  actually  obtained  in  practice.  They 
are  the  results  of  tests  of  an  up  to  date 
cycle  engine  and  are  figures  that  I  guaran- 
tee to  be  correct.  It  is  these  figures  and 
not  those  taken  from  marine  practice  that 
should,  in  all  fairness,  be  used  when  com- 
paring two  cycle  and  four  cycle  automobile 
engines.  E.  W.  Robests. 


Indiana  Has   No   Automobile    Law. 

RocKViLLE,  Ind..  April  4. 
Editor  HoRSELKss  Ace: 

Your  reference  to  an  automobile  law  in 
Indiana  in  your  issue  of  March  25  has  just 
come  to  my  notice.  You  report  such  a  law 
passed  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
at  the  instance  of  the  Indianapolis  Automo- 
bile Club.  It  is  leaving  a  wrong  impres- 
sion with  your  readers  not  to  correct  this. 
Such  a  bill  passed  J)oth  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  being  technically  wrong. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Jfihnson.  of  Montgomerj*  County,  very  early 
ill  the  session  and  was  proposed  by  ihc  Na- 
tional Horse  Thief  Detective  Association,  an 
organization  of  farmers,  who  undoubtedly 
got  their  ideas  at  long  range  through  news- 
paper caricatures.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Indianaijolis  Automobile  Club  did  while 
the  bill  was  up  for  consideration.  In- 
diana has  no  automobile  law  and  will  not 
have  any  for  at  least  two  years,  as  our 
Legislature  does  not  meet  again  until  1905. 

I  am  glad  the  above  mentioned  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law.  as  in  two  years 
more  the  motor  vehicle  industry  will  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people 
and  their  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly  will  have  a  much  better  idea  or 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  outline  of  what  we  would  like  to 
see  embodied  in  Indiana  law  is  this: 

1.  Moderate  speed  in  passing  other  vehi- 
cles or  machines. 

2.  Moderate  speed  at  road  or  street  cross- 
ings. 

3.  Engine  exhausts  to  be  well  muffled  in 
meeting  or  passing  teams. 

4.  Owners  and  operators  to  be  heavily 
responsible  for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
above  provisions. 

5.  All  hitching  posts  to  be  removed  from 
the  highways  and  street. 

6.  Hitching  in  the  highway  or  street  and 
the  driving  of  horses  by  incompetent  per- 
sons to  be  held  as  contributory  negligence. 


7.  Horse  owners  and  drivers  to  be  fully 
responsible  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  provisionj. 

We  thus  divide  the  responsibility  for  the 
public  safety  and  admit  the  right  of  the 
motorist  to  live  and  use  the  highways, 
which  seems  to  be  the  stumbling  block  of 
all  the  lawmakers  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  pcmalty  for  \'iolation  of  the  fint 
three  provisions  be  made  heavy  enough 
there  will  be  no  need  of  a  speed  limit  The 
operator's  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  all 
the  speed  limit  needed. 

When  there  are  no  teams  or  crossings  Just 
ahead,  let  the  motorist  make  the  best  sp«cd 
he  can  with  safety  to  himself  and  passen- 
gers, and  the  driver  alone  must  be  trusted 
for  this. 

The  use  of  the  motor  machines  brings  new 
conditions  that  must  be  observed  by  the 
users  of  the  horse  and  makes  the  fifth  and 
sixth  provisions  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Legislators  cannot  make  conditions,  bttt 
only  meet  them  as  they  exist,  and  no 
amount  of  automobile  legislation  will  hit 
the  spot  until  the  horseman  is  made  to  re- 
alize that  half  the  trouble  and  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  him. 

We  are  throwing  away  our  efforts  and 
much  valuable  time  when  we  try  to  get 
favorable  speed  limits  through  the  various 
Legislatures.  We  believe  in  throwing  off 
the  mask,  make  the  horsey  people  know  we 
are  here  and  here  to  stay,  get  down  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  and  fix  it  for  all  time 
to  come.  E.  L.  Osborne. 


Touring:   Route  from    Buffalo  toj 
Boston. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

It  is  my  intention  to  tour  per  auto  frc 
Pittsburg  to  Boston  during  the  month  of 
June  next,  accompanied  by  wife  and  daugh- 
ter I  have  been  to  Buflfalo  and  know  the 
route  from  Pittsburg  to  Buffalo  quite  well. 
but  would  like  to  get  the  proper  route  U- 
tween  Buffalo  and  Boston.  Could  you 
print  it  in  The  Horseless  Age? 

Dr.  W.  C.  CboK. 

[The  usual  route  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
is  that  followed  in  the  New  York  Bttffalo 
Endurance  Contest  in  looi,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Buffalo,  Bowmansville,  Wilhelnu 
Millgrove.  Crittenden.  Corfu.  West  Batavis. 
Batavia.  Ncwkirk,  Byron.  Bergen.  Oiurch- 
ville.  North  Chili,  Gates.  Rochester,  Pitts- 
ford.  Egypt,  Macedon.  Elmira,  East  Elmiri, 
Newark,  Lyons,  Lockberlin,  Clyde,  Savan- 
nah. Montezuma,  Port  Byron.  Windsporl. 
Eldridge.  Camillcs.  Fairmount,  Syracuse. 
Dewiit,  Fayetteville,  Myconae.  Sullii 
Quality  Hill,  Oneida.  Oneida  Castle.  She 
rill.  Vernon.  Lairdsville,  Kirkland,  Nev" 
Hartford.  Uiica.  Frankfort,  Ilion.  Mohawk 
Herkimer.  Little  Falls,  St.  Johnsville.  MJl- 
lerstown.  Palatine  Bridge,  Yosts.  Fonda. 
Tribes  Hill,  Aiken,  Amsterdam^  Cranes- 
ville,  Hoffman  Ferry,  Scotia,  Schenectadl*, 
Niskayuna,  Newtonville.  Ludenvillc. 
bany.  From  Albany  to  Boston  the  folic 
ing  route  is  usually  followed,  which, 
Springfield  to  Boston,  is  identical  with 
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fork-Boston  Endurance  Contest 
Albany,  Lebanon,  New  Lebanon, 
|d,  Lenox.  Middlefield,  Hunting- 
Fairfield,  Westficld,  Springfield, 
Wilbraham,  Palmer,  Brimfield, 
?Varrcn.  Warren,  West  Brookfield, 
Brookfield,  Spencer,  Leicester, 
Her,  Shrewsbury,  Nonhboro,  South- 
louth  Framingham,  Natick,  Wcllcs- 
wton  Falls,  Newton  Centre,  Boston, 
iollowing  distances  may  be  useful : 
I  to  Rochester,  70  miles :  to  Syracuse, 
ts\  to  Herkimer,  65  miles:  to  Al- 
S2  miles;  to  Springfield,  about  75 
to  Worcester,  52  miles ;  to  Boston, 


^Ed] 


ng  of  Dry  Batteries. 

HoRSEi-ESs  Age  : 

ply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  last  issue  of 
(ORSELESS  Ace,  I  wish  to  say  that 
;er  readings  of  dry  cells  or  any  other 
f  cells  should  be  taken  while  the 
is  standing  still  and  with  the  battery 
closed  tlirough  the  sparking  appa- 
The  readings  taken  in  this  way  will 
give  ample  warning  of  approaching 
,  The  voltage  of  the  entire  group  of 
ifse  should  always  be  at  least  i^  or 
Six  new  dry  cells  tested  in  this  way 
Dw  about  6  volts  and  will  drop  off 
\gc  gradually,  while  storage  cells  will 
Irithin  a  few  tenths  of  their  maxi- 
Dltage  up  to  the  time  they  arc  prac- 
Kxhausted.  Lewis  Jones,  Jr. 


lobiling:   on   Mountain  Drives 
Objected  to. 

Horseless  Age: 

every  other  person  interested  in  the 
bile,  I  am  also  interested  in  The 
kss  Age.  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
that  for  nearly  six  years  I  have  not 
B  copy.  I  simply  say  this  to  tell  you 
f  clippings  from  Western  papers  are 

d. 

©urse,  we  all  know  that  there  is 
cm  both  sides.  We  should  all  do  all 
I  to  prevent  accidents.  What  is  a 
tare,  a  little  time  lost,  compared 
t  injury  and  possible  loss  of  life  that 

caused  by  thoughtlessness?  Really, 
>t  gel  myself  to  think  that  anyone 
cause  an  accident  and  not  care,  as 
Hows"  would  have  us  believe. 

Thomas  R.  Hartley. 

of  the  clippings  referred  to  is  from 
insas  City  Journal  and  is  headed 
deadly  Automobile" ;  it  deals  with 
^islation  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
ther  clipping  is  from  a  Califor- 
>CT  and  denounces  the  use  of  auto- 
I  on  mountain  drives,  for  the  reason 

horses  should  shy  at  an  auto  on 
lountain  drives  a  very  serious  acci- 
Ould  be  most  likely  to  result.  The 
k  that  automobiles  have  as  much 
I  the  roads  as  horses  applies,  we  pre- 
is  much  to  mountain  drives  as  to 
Dads,  at  least  so  long  as  no  special 
ices  are  passed  closing  these  drives 


to  autos.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  make  use  of  any  such  privileges 
as  long  as  the  horses  used  on  these  moun- 
tain roads  are  unaccustomed  to  automo- 
biles. Nearly  all  of  the  mountain  roads  of 
Switzerland  arc  closed  to  automobiles,  and 
most  of  the  bad  feeling  again<;t  automobiles 
in  California  has  been  caused  by  encounters 
of  horse  drivers  with  automobiles  on  such 
roads.  The  intensity  of  this  feeling  is,  to 
some  extent,  reflected  by  the  last  mentioned 
clipping,  which  concludes: 

There  is  no  sentiment  in  Santa  Barbara 
against  the  auto.  It  is  hayseed  resentment 
that  fights  them.  But  there  was  a  wide- 
spread complaint  yesterday  of  the  running 
of  machines  over  the  Mountain  Drive,  and 
probably  the  supervisors  will  be  asked  at 
their  next  session  to  pass  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting iheir  use  on  the  Drive  or  on  the 
San  Marcos  road. — Ed.) 


Engine  Faultily  Assembled. 

Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ex- 
perience I  had  which  illustrates  how  care- 
lessly things  arc  often  put  together  in  shops 
that  claim  to  do  first  class  work.  This 
spring  I  entirely  overhauled  my  engine, 
putting  in  new  pistons,  shaft,  links,  etc.  In 
taking  off  the  cover  of  the  left  cylinder  I 
found  that  the  part  of  the  cover  which  is 
gouged  out  to  correspond  with  the  upper 
port  was  placed  on  the  side  opposite  ihc 
port,  so  that  the  latter  was  almost  entirely 
closed  where  it  opens  into  the  cylinder.  The 
screw  holes  were  drilled  so  I  could  not  put 
the  cover  on  in  the  correct  place,  and  had 
to  gouge  it  out  in  another  place  to  give 
some  opening  to  the  upper  port.  The  fact 
that  this  machine  ha<.  been  used  in  that  con- 
dition for  two  complete  seasons  seems  to 
prove  that  no  matter  how  indifferently  a 
steam  engine  is  built  it  will  run. 

Ernest  Duval,  M.  D. 


Re  Experience  with  Electrics. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  your  issue  of  April  to  a  correspond- 
ent speaks  in  discouraging  terms  of  his 
experiences  with  an  electric  automobile. 
His  conclusions  appear  to  be  that  the 
power  is  a  failure,  so  far  as  practicability 
is  concerned.  A  few  hints  he  drops  re- 
garding the  weight  of  his  machine  and 
voltage  of  his  batteries  indicate  that  the 
carriage  was  an  old  style  one,  or  else  of  a 
kind  that  took  a  great  amount  of  power. 

I  have  had  a  runabout  electric,  weigh- 
ing less  than  i.ooo  pounds,  with  a  thirty 
cell  battery,  that  is  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  had  the  machine  nine 
months,  and  in  that  time  the  batteries  have 
never  been  washed  out.  and  the  only  cost 
has  been  less  than  %2  for  a  rubber  covering 
and  perhaps  $3  for  acid.  Otherwise  the 
battery  has  not  received  a  particle  of  atten- 
tion from  experts.  A  recent  examination 
showed  that  the  cells  were  still  in  fine 
shape. 

A     point     your     corre«pondent     makes 


against  electrics,  that  is,  thai  he  had  to 
charge  the  machine  every  time  it  was  used, 
puzzles  me.  My  carriage  is  run  daily, 
averagmg  from  5  to  25  miles,  and  it  is  not 
charged  until  the  voltage  drops  down  to 
the  danger  point,  unless  an  especially  long 
trip  is  contemplated.  I  find  that  the  bat- 
tery recuperates  when  left  over  night,  so 
that  the  voltage  is  considerably  higher  than 
when  it  was  left.  I  had  an  experience  re- 
cently»  when  the  machine  was  run  over  25 
miles  after  it  had  been  on  a  15  mile  trip, 
with  hard  roads.  The  power  gave  out  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  a  horse  was  used  to  pull 
the  machine  to  a  barn.  Five  or  six  hours 
later  I  went  after  the  carriage  to  tow  it 
home,  and  I  found  that  the  battery  had  re- 
covered power  enough  to  drive  the  car- 
riaf?c  4  miles,  and  part  of  the  distance  was 
up  grade.  I  find  that  if  a  distance  of  40 
miles  is  run  in  four  instalments  the  battery 
will  give  it  easily,  but  if  the  whole  distance 
is  taken  out  on  a  single  run  the  power 
grows  weak  at  the  end  of  trip. 

So  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  I  have 
noL  found  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  elec- 
tric anything  like  that  01  other  powers.  I 
keep  the  machine  in  my  stable,  where  I 
have  a  charging  plant.  So  there  is  no  cost 
for  storage  or  care.  Even  if  each  mile 
cost  double  the  expense  of  a  gasoline  car- 
riage I  should  still  have  the  electric,  for  it 
is  so  convenient  that  it  cannot  be  spared. 
It  is  quieter  m  operation  than  horse,  and 
the  carriage  rides  comfortably  even  on 
rough  roads,  because  it  has  easy  springs 
and  upholstery,  together  with  3  inch  pneu- 
matic tires  on  30  inch  wheels.  I  know  that 
some  electric  carriages  have  been  put  out 
with  very  short  wheel  base  and  hard  rub- 
ber, tires,  but  such  old  fashioned  machines 
should  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

My  electric  machine  has  never  given  a 
minute's  bother  when  on  the  road;  it  is 
always  ready  to  run.  and  is  clean  and  noise- 
less, while  the  cost  is  not  excessive  when 
compared  with  a  horse,  and  it  will  travel 
four  times  the  distance  any  equine  can 
cover  regularly.  When  properly  used  I 
see  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  electric 
carriage.  Robin   Damok. 


.\  reader  inquires  of  what  Dr.  Nor- 
wood's compound  for  filling  pneumatic 
tires,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
former  issue,  is  composed.  We  shall  be 
obliged  for  replies  to  this  query  from 
readers.  . 


The  Star  Engineering  Company  have 
protested  against  the  W'oUeley  Tool  and 
Motor  Car  Company  being  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  elimination  trials  for  the 
Gordon  Bennett  cup  team  in  England,  the 
Wolsclcy  firm  not  havtns  entered  before 
the  limiting  date  fixed.  The  eliminating 
trial  is  to  be  held  at  Wclbeck  between  the 
Star  and  the  third  Napier  car.  In  case  the 
latter  wins  't  will  be  driven  in  the  cup  con- 
test by  J.  W.  Stocks.  The  Star  machine 
weighs  within  2  pounds  of  the  wev^Kt  Vcccix 
of  t,OQ(^  V.\Vov;.v.\TC\ttv«s . 


< 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AHD  PARTS. 

A  New  HayoesoApperson  /lachlne. 

The  Haynes-Apperson  Company,  of  Ko- 
komo,  Ind.,  arc  bringing  out  a  tonneau  with 
an    opposed    horizontal    cylinder    motor    in 


deavor  has  been  made  to  have  the  photo 
bear  witness  to  this  quality.  The  photo- 
graphic plate,  we  arc  informed,  was  ex- 
posed five  seconds  while  the  engine  was 
running,  as  shown  by  the  flywheel  and  the 
drive  wlieel  on  the  oil  pump.  If  there  had 
been   aJiy   perceptible   vibration    the  photo- 


Haynes-Apperson  Tonneau. 


front.  One  of  these  rigs  with  testing  body 
and  with  El  wood  Haxiies,  president  of  the 
company,  in  the  scat  is  shown  herewith. 
The  demand  for  a  tonneau  body  has  neces- 
sitated placing  the  engine  in  front,  but  the 
makers  have  retained  the  double  opposed 
cylinder  motor,  which  they  were  the  first  to 
use  on  automobiles  and  with  which  they 
have  scored  many  successes  m  contests. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  of  motor 
is  its  freedom  from  vibration  and  an   en- 


graph  of  the  car  would  not  have  been  as 
clear  as  it  is. 

When  the  car  is  finished  it  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  aluminum  body  with  "King 
of  the  Belgians"  tonneau  seats.  Owing  to 
the  horizontal  arrangement  of  cylinders  the 
vehicle  has  an  exceptional  road  clearance 
and  still  a  very  low  centre  of  gravity.  All 
the  shafts  are  parallel  with  each  other  (no 
bevel  gears  being  used  J  and  are  mounted 
on  roller  bearings. 


IWESTY    HOKSK    PoWER    N'lVISUS       KlNO   OF    BELGIUM  *   ToURINO    CaSU 


The    Vivinus  **  King  of   Belgium" 
Twenty  Horse  Power  Touring 

Car. 

Vivinus  &  Co..  ol  Brussels.  Belgium, 
have  appointed  Eugene  Bonnionville  b» 
the  American  agent  for,  and  A.  Champion 
as  the  New  York  salesman  of.  their  vehi- 
cles. Three  distinct  types  of  cars,  an  8-io. 
20  horse  power  and  a  high  powered  car 
are  built  by  this  company.  The  accom- 
panying half  tone  illustrates  the  model  A 
tonneau,  v^hich  is  said  to  be  capable  ,oi 
traveling  at  a  maximum  speed  of  so  miles 
an  hour. 

I'hc  wheel  base  is  6  feet  2  inches  aad 
the  tread  approximately  50  inches.  The 
wheels  arc  all  of  a  size,  of  the  artillery 
plain  bearing  type,  and  are  shod  with 
32x^yi  inch  Michelin  clincher  tires.  The 
front  axle  is  a  solid  forging  with  knuckles 
of  the  Panhard  type.  The  rear  axle  is  oi 
the  live  variety,  bevel  gear  driven  and  is 
trussed.  A  four  cylinder  vertical  engine 
under  a  square  bonnet  in  front  rcprescnu 
the  prime  mover.  It  is  rated  at  20  brake 
horse  power  and  is  capable  of  running  at 
speeds  varying  between  150  and  1.600  re^'O- 
iutions  per  minute.  All  the  cylinders  are 
of  the  individual  type,  with  integral  heads 
and  water  jackets.  The  crank  case  is  of 
aluminum  and  is  arranged  for  splash  lubri- 
cation of  the  pistons,  etc. 

A  somewhat  larger  flywheel  than  those  oi 
French  motor.*;  of  similar  rating  is  used. 
and  instead  of  a  conical,  leather  faced 
clutch,  an  expanding  ring  clutch  15  cm- 
ployed.  A  single  Longuemare  carburetor 
furnishes  the  mixture.  To  heat  the  inrush- 
ing  air  a  bifurcated  tube  is  used,  each 
branch  of  which  is  secured  to  an  exhaust 
pipe,  and  the  air  is  thus  induced  to  absorb 
heat  before  passing  into  the  carburetor.  In 
warm  weather  a  small  valve  is  opened  to 
admit  air  direct,  i.  e.,  without  heating  it- 
Ignition  is  by  the  jump  spark  system  and 
wet  batteries  which  are  located  in  a  box  on 
the  >top  If  the  motor  has  been  running 
and  is  shut  down  for  a  while,  it  will  start 
up  by  throwing  the  switch.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  engine  may  be  started  in  this  way 
after  a  night's  resL  The  inlet  valves  are 
of  the  automatic  type,  and  a  ball  governor 
which  acts  on  a  separate  throttle  valve  " 
employed. 

The  change  speed  gear  gives  four  for- 
ward and  a  reverse  speed  with  direct  drive 
on  the  high  gear.  The  cooling  system 
consists  of  a  copper  tank,  holding  $  gallons 
a  gear  driven  circulating  pump  and  a  large 
circulating  coil.  The  latter  has  two  sec- 
tions, the  upper  one  of  which  is  placed  un- 
der the  bonnet  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
like  a  honeycomb  cooler  from  the  side.  The 
gasoline  tank  holds  10  gallons  and  is  lo- 
cated under  the  front  >eai.  A  lubricator 
and  its  reservoir  are  secured  to  the  watt' 
tank  so  that  the  feeds  are  ever  in  vie«- 
Steering  is  done  by  means  of  a  wheel  witl> 
worm  and  sector  reduction  and  a  link  with 
ball  and  socket  joints.  A  thumb  lever  ft)f 
Spark    timing   and    another    for   the  mix- 
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re  grouped  around  the  steering  col- 
iTo  relieve  the  clutch  a  pedal  is  pro- 
while  another  is  iitted  to  serve  the 
^rpose  and  apply  the  transmission 
All  the  forward  speeds  are  engaged 
Ingle  hand  lever,  but  a  separate  lever 
jivided  to  throw  in  ihe  reversing 
I  The  long  panel  lever  applies  the  hub 
'  without  the  intermission  of 
,ng  device. 


an 


I  Simmons  Kerosene  Burner. 

number  of  kerosene  burners  for 
carriages  upon  the  market  is  gradu- 
creasing.  and  a  notable  feature  of  all 

f reduced  in  this  country  is  that  they 
the  multiflame  Bunsen  type,  the 
Ijas  gasoline  carriage  burners.  The 
fifference  between  these  kerosene  and 
dinary  gasoline  burners  resides  in  the 
^ing  attachment.  The  burner  illus- 
|in  the  accompanying  figure  has  just 


'Simmons  Kerosene  Bubxer. 

brought   out   by    the   John    Simmons 
|ny,    no    Centre    street.    New    York 

tThc  burner  proper  consists  of  a 
r  of  tubes,  slotted  on  their  upper 
Jrhich  radiate  from  a  central  chamber 
directions.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
l«re  closed.  The  mixing  tube  enters 
l^ntral  chamber  from  above  and  ex- 
[  out  ihrougli  the  side  wall  of  the 
casing.  The  mixing  tube  is  sur- 
by  a  coiled  vaporizing  tube,  shield- 
llfrom  the  most  intense  heat,  yet  per- 
il to  be  sufficiently  heated  to  pre- 
bc  gas  from  condensing  in  the  air 
tfore  it  reaches  the  burner. 
I  initial  heating  of  the  vaporizing  coil 
cted  by  means  of  a  torch  plainly  seen 
e  illustration.  The  advantages  of 
fene  are  well  known  and  it  is  generally 
lered  the  future  fuel  for  steam  cars. 
^  other  things  it  removes  the  insur- 
[estrictions  on  buildings  in  which  gas- 
fe  kept 

Lang*s  Automatic  Ig^niter. 

\  sketch  herewith  represents  an  igniter 
Isolinc  engines  invented  by  James  S. 
i  of  Boston,  which  depends  for  its 
I  tapon  heat  from  the  explosions  stored 
oil  of  nickel  or  platinum  in  the  valve 
The  valve  passage  is  internally 
[with  asbestos,  to  keep  the  coil  hot 
explosions.     The   igniting   coil   is 


fixed  to  the  end  of  a  rod  passing  through 
the  wall  of  the  valve  chamber  and  by  mov- 
ing the  coil  longitudinally  in  the  passage 
the  time  of  ignition  can  be  varied.  Electric 
ignition  must,  of  course,  be  fitted  for  start- 
ing. A  difficulty  that  would  undoubtedly 
be  met  with  would  be  that  when  the  engine 
was  running  on  the  throttle  the  time  of  ig- 
nition would  automatically  vary  with  the 
throttle  opening,  the  same  as  with  hoi  tube 
ignition. 


The  Collier  Tire. 

The  Collier  tire,  manufactured  by  the 
Collier  Twin  Tire  Company,  Limited,  of 
210  Shaftesbury  avenue,  London,  \V.  C,  is 
of  particular  interest  as  being  the  tire  which 
had  the  smallest  number  of  marks  deduct- 
ed in  the  recent  tire  trials  of  the  A.  C.  G. 
B.  and  L,  losing  only  forty-eight  minutes 
in  4,000  miles.  The  Collier  is  a  double  tube 
tire  and  its  peculiarities  reside  in  the  form 
of  its  tread  and  in  its  method  ot  attach- 
ment to  the  rim.  The  tread  is  narrow  and 
round,  and  a  number  of  advantages  are 
claimed  to  result  from  this  form.  The  sur- 
face of  road  contact  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  with  it  the  chances  of  picking  up 
vulnerable  matter,  such  as  nails,  broken 
glass,  flints,  metal  and  so  forth.  M  the 
same  time,  mud  throwing  and  dust  raising 
by  the  tires  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  form  of  attachment  of  the  tire  to  th- 
rim  is  plainly  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  outer  cover  cannot  pos- 
sibly leave  the  rim  while  the  car  is  running 
owing  to  a  burst  or  any  other  trouble,  and 
can  only  be  detached  when  the  car  is  at  a 
standstill. 


New   *>ContinenUr'  Tires. 

All  the  new  designs  of  tires  of  the  Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc  und  Gulta  Percha 
Company,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  arc  pro- 
vided with  renewable  treads.  These  treads 
are  made  of  rubber  and  are  inlaid  with  fine 


Lang's  Automatic  Ignite*. 


mesh  canvas,  which  is  very  invulnerable  to 
stones  and  sharp  objects  generally.  Sev- 
eral of  the  leading  European  tire  manu- 
facturers   now    construct    their    tires    with 


The  Collier  Tire. 


such  renewable  treads  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  idea  is  not  being  taken 
up  here. 

The  Continental  Company  has  also 
brought  out  for  this  season  two  new  forms 
of  anti-skidding  tires  which  are  illustrated 
herewith.  The  first  of  these  has  a  narrow 
flat  tread  with  a  corrugated  surface — that 


Two  Nkw  Designs  of  ''Costi^ektm."  Tires. 
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is,  with  alternate  furrows  and  ridges.  The 
idea  of  this  surface  is,  of  course,  not  new. 
as  it  is  embodied  in  tires  now  on  the  Amer- 
ican market,  but  in  this  tire  it  is  combined 
with  a  narrow  and  flat  tread.  The  other 
tire  shown  has  the  same  general  form  of 
tread,  but  its  surface  is  smooth  and  it  has 
inserted  in  it  round  steel  plugs  with  a  sharp 
outer  surface.  These  steel  plugs  arc  said 
to  be  renewable  when  the  sharp  points  have 
worn  off. 


The  Turner  Carburetor. 

The  accompanying  two  cuts  represent  a 
carburetor  manufactured  by  the  Turner 
Brass    Works,   of   Chicago.    111.     The   de- 
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vice  is  of  the  mixing  valve  type  and  is 
provided  with  a  throttle  arrangement  for 
controlling  the  speed  of  the  engine.  The 
gasoline  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  mixing 
chamber  through  the  fitting  K,  in  which  is 
located  the  wire  gauze  screen  L.  The 
flow  of  gasoline  is  regulated  by  means  of 
the  needle  valve  D.  fitted  with  a  thumb 
wheel  A  and  a  stuffing  boK  C.  A  pin  B 
projects  upward  from  the  mixing  chamber 
to  make  the  adjustments  by.  Within  the 
mixing  chamber  is  located  a  flat  seat  pop- 


pet valve  E,  which  shuts  off  both  the  air 
and  gasoline.  This  valve  is  held  up  to  its 
seat  by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  G.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  valve  stem  M 
(which  passes  through  a  guide  N)  is 
fastened  a  crosspicce  O,  with  which  en- 
gages a  roller  P  at  the  end  of  the  bent 
arm  D.  The  shaft  of  this  bent  arm  is 
journaled  in  a  bearing  V.  supported  upon 
arms  extending  from  the  wall  of  the  mix- 
ing chamber.  This  bent  arm  B  can  be 
turned  around  the  centre  of  its  bearing 
by  means  of  a  lever  arm  fastened  to  its 
upper  end.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the 
roller  P  at  the  end  of  the  arm  B  limits  the 
opening  of  the  valve  £,  and  since  the 
lower  edge  of  the  crosspicce  O  is  in- 
clined, if  the  arm  B  is  swung  around  its 
shaft  centre,  the  possible  lift  of  the  valve 
E  is  thereby  varied.  Means  are  also  pro- 
vided for  limiting  the  motion  of  the  arm 
B  around  its  shaft  centre,  these  consisting 
of  a  rod  S  and  a  set  screw  U. 

The  mixture  forms  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  mixing  chamber  and  flows  to  the  en- 
gine through  a  pipe  which  is  connected 
to  the  carburetor  by  means  of  a  flange 
joint  J.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fitting 
for  straining  the  gasoline  is  so  applied  as 
to  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning.  This 
carburetor  begins  to  work  without  any 
preliminary  starling  or  priming  operations 
and  is  claimed  to  maintain  a  practical  con- 
stancy of  mixture  for  all  degrees  of  throt- 
tling. 

Report  of  International  Automobile 
Congress. 

The  full  report  of  the  International  Au- 
tomobile   Congress,     held   in   Paris    from 
July  0  to  July  i6,  1900,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  bound  form,  and  a  copy  has  been 
received  at  this  oflicc.     The  report  covers 
no   less  than  600  pages   and   is   bound   in 
paper.     Most  of  the  papers  of  general  in- 
terest read  before  the  congress  were   re- 
printed  in    The    Horseless   Age   during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1900.     Among  the 
papers    is   one   on    "Automobilism   in   the 
United    States/*    by    the 
Count     de      Chasseloup 
Laubat.     At   the   end  of 
the    volume    are    printed 
quite  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions   adopted    by    the 
congress,   which   for  the 
greater     part      unfortu- 
nately are  still  to  be  put 
into  effect.     The  papers 
contain  much  that  is  use- 
ful to  the  automobile  en- 
gineer and  user,  although 
much  of  their  contents  is 
now  antedated.     It  is  to 
be     regretted     that     the 
publication  of  the  report 
should     have     been     de- 
layed  so  long.     The   re- 
port is  published  by  the 
Imprimerie       Hcmmerle 
et  Cie.,  2  Rue  de  Dami- 
ettc.  Paris. 


Motor  manufacturers  should  keep  their 
eye  on  Australia,  says  an  export  journal 
The  introduction  of  gasoline  motors  on 
the  non-paying  railways  of  Victoria  has 
been  discussed.  Should  the  experiment  b< 
tried  and  prove  successful,  it  will  create  a 
large  demand  for  motors  in  the  common- 
wealth. 


A  strong  man  exhibiting  in  Paris  has 
devised  a  new  sensation.  Instead  of  pit- 
ting himself  against  the  strength  or  weight 
of  horses,  he  tackles  a  motor  car.  A  b 
horse  power  voiturette  is  brought  on  the 
ptage,  and  the  athlete,  planting  his  shoul- 
der against  the  bonnet,  successfully  resists 
the  engine's  efforts  to  propel  it 


i 


The  first  event  of  the  Nice  week,  which 
was  to  have  occurred  on  Saturday.  March 
30,  had  to  be  postponed,  owing  to  rain 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  On  Sun- 
day, March  31,  the  weather  was  6ne,  and 
the  automobile  battle  of  flowers  and  fete 
in  the  Jardin  Publique  was  a  gfreat  success- 
Many  of  the  cars  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
has  just  received  an  application  from  the 
Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company 
for  permission  to  enter  a  racing  car  for 
the  forthcoming  eliminating  trials  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
race.  The  only  two  firms  who  paid  the 
iSOO  deposit  were  the  Star  Engineering 
Company  and  S.  F.  Edge,  Limited,  and 
these  firms  have  been  asked  whether  they 
would  object  to  the  Wolseley  car  being 
entered. 


Chevalier  Rene  de  Knyff,  the  well 
known  racing  automobiltst,  and  the  Count 
de  Vogu^  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland 
as  a  delegation  from  the  Automobile  Clnb 
de  France  to  inspect  the  course  for  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race.  M.  de  Knyff  ex- 
pressed himself  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
course.  The  chief  point  which  he  regards 
with  disfavor  is  the  fact  that  for  30  pe^ 
cent,  of  the  course  it  will  be  impossib 
for  ths  cars  to  pass  one  another.  With  1 
surface  M.  de  Knyff  was  well  content,  and 
the  road  menders  are  hard  at  work  effeci- 
ing  improvements,  but  the  comers  are  io 
one  or  two  instances  severe.  M-  de 
KnyfTs  interest  in  the  course  is  direct,  »i_ 
he  and  M.  Maurice  Farman  will  drivel 
Panhard  cars  in  the  race. 


Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  roadJ  ' 
Spain  over  which  the  Pat^s-Madrid  race 
will  be  held  may  be  gained  from  an  ac- 
count of  a  trip  over  the  coiuse  tindff- 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Santo  Mauro.  On 
arriving  at  Galapagar,  the  car  driven  b7 
the  Duke,  which  was  traveling  at  the  rate 
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I  miles  an  hour,  gave  such  a  vio- 
over  a  rut  in  the  road  that  the 
mt  wheel  was  wrenched  off,  the 
irturned,  and  all  its  occupants 
:>ut  into  the  road,  with  the  cxcep- 
Ihe  Duke  of  Santo  Mauro,  who 
lined  firm  hold  of  the  steering 
No  occupant  escaped  unhurt,  al- 
fortunately  none  of  the  injuries 
rious.  The  second  car  succeeded 
Bg  to  a  standstill  just  in  time  to 
kerious  catastrophe. 


but,  shurc,  Oi  might  be  kilt  entoircly,  and 
then  the  pinsion  would  be  no  good  at  all 
at  all." 


nglish  contemporary  deplores  that 
I  has  not  up  to  the  present  visited 
mobile  show.  Evidently  he  has 
the  standpoint  of  the  Automobile 
at  so  long  as  the  trade  cannot  agree 
ihow  question  he  won't  have  any- 
do  with  automobile  shows  at  all. 


py  small  towns  uf  the  old  country 
erated  and  hand  drawn  Hre  pumps 
being  used.  At  Voiron,  Isere, 
such  a  pump  was  recently  hauled 
in  automobile,  the  firemen  perch- 
t  as  best  they  could,  and  the  fire 
ched  much  earlier  than  would 
e  have  been  possible. 


I  been  suggested  in  London  that 
lail  meet  of  automobilists  should 
at  the  Powder  Magazine  in  Hyde 
ring  the  height  of  the  season,  on 
i  lines  as  the  meets  of  the  Four-in- 
d  Coaching  clubs,  to  be  followed 
irade  through  tlie  park.  This,  it 
i,  would  tend  to  impress  the  au- 
with  the  growing  power  of  auto- 


nCut 


^  Automobile  Club  of  France  ob- 
s  taken  to  the  hour  fixed  for  the 

the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race. 
i  is  contended,  should  be  either  4 
lock  in  the  morning,  instead  of  7. 
eather  is  hot  the  strain  of  running 

speed  for  nine  hours  will,  it  is 
ic  too  hard  on  the  drivers,  wherc- 
I  earlier  start  tliis  objection  is  sen- 
Hlified. 


iron,  France,  the  automobile  has 
Bed  by  "moonshiners"  for  two 
The  products  of  the  illicit  still 
ed  into  cans  of  special  form  very 
to  those  in  which  gasoline  and 
Is  sold  in  France  to  automobili$t.s. 
ih  class  8  horse  power  automobiles 
alt  in  front  of  the  place  and  the 
ire  packed  into  their  cases  and 
a  wareroom. 


Dp   reckless   automobile    speeding 

be  the  easiest  of  the  duties  of  the 

The  following  philosophy  on  the 

U  credited  to  an     Irish  "pillar  of 

6,  an*  Oi've  often  been  after  won- 
Dw  Oi'd  stop  one  av'  thim  things 
mted  to:  if  Oi  thought  Oi'd  only 
jh  to  have  a  pinsion  Oi'd  try, 


In  an  affiliation  conference  of  British 
clubs  it  was  decided  that  no  secretary  or 
honorary  secretary  of  an  affiliated  club 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  automobile  trade. 
No  ofhcial  or  leading  authority  of  a  club 
should  possess  any  motor  trade  interests. 


At  a  meeting  of  clergy  and  laily  held  in 
Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne.  England,  to  recognize 
Bishop  Jacobs*  seven  years*  work,  it  was 
proposed  to  buy  him  a  motor  car  for  use 
in  his  new  diocese  of  St.  Albans.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  wrote  saying  he 
would  gladly  co-operate,  and  that  the  mo- 
tor car  was  an  excellent  suggestion.  It 
was  understood  that  a  motor  car  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  bishop. 


A  universal  exposition  of  sciences,  arts 
and  industries,  will  open  at  Liege  in  the 
month  of  April.  1905,  and  will  last  for  at 
least  six  months.  An  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  the  United  States  to  participate.  The 
price  for  .space  will  include  the  expenses 
of  general  decoration  and  handling 
charges.  The  Belgian  Government  will 
grant  free  return  transport  on  the  State 
railways  to  foreign  exhibits. 


New  York  Automobile  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  meeting  that  was  called  for  and  held 
on  Friday  last  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing the  New  York  Automobile  Trade  Asso- 
ciation was  poorly  attended,  for  two  rea- 
sons, that  it  was  Good  Friday  and  that 
several  of  those  dealers  who  were  anxious 
to  attend  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  meeting  had  been  called  for  Saturday. 
The  few  who  were  present  talked  the  mat- 
ter over,  while  John  J.  Plummer  presided, 
and  finally  decided  to  have  that  gentleman 
act  as  temporary  secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  notifying  all  interested  that  an  adjourned 
meeting  will  be  held  tomorrow  night. 
The  session  will  be  at  1713  Broadway,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  New  York  trade 
will  be  represented. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  matters 
that  will  come  up  for  consideration  will  be 
the  question  of  having  the  dealers  agree  to 
move  out  of  "Automobile  Alley."  as  West 
Thirty-eighth  street  is  called.  The  eflfort 
is  to  have  the  dealers  all  together  further 
up  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park.  The 
objection  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  to  the  present  district  is  that 
it  does  not  afford  sufficient  facilities  for 
demonstrating  and  that  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  proper  quarters.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  rents  are  higher  there  than  pre- 
vail in  the  section  now  urged  for  adoption. 


New   Incorporations. 

Hartford  Auto  Livery  Company:  to  do 
business  in  Connecticut. 

National      Automobile      Company.      St. 


Louis.  Mo.;  incorporators,  M.  S.  Breed,  R. 
D.  Talmagc  and  A.  D.  Scott:  capital  stock, 
$10,000. 

The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Auto  Truck  Com- 
pany; capital  stock.  $500,000;  to  manufac- 
ture Frank  E.  Schoonmaker's  quadruple, 
four  cycle  explosive  engine. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany ;  capital  stock,  $50,000 ;  Charles  E. 
Duryea,  Reading,  Pa.,  president;  Henry 
Crowthier,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  secretary. 

Uachellc  AiU()nu)l)ile  Company,  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois;  to  manufacture  automo- 
biles ;  capital  stock,  $100,000 ;  incorporators, 
Otto  Van  Bachelle,  S.  W.  McKee  and  J.  F. 
McBride. 

Black  Diamond  Automobile  Company, 
Geneva.  N.  Y. :  capital  stock.  $500,000 ;  di- 
rectors. De  Witt  Hollenbeck,  of  Geneva. 
and  C.  E.  Turner  and  William  Dieter, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Union  Motor  Company,  Portage, 
Ohio:  capital  stock,  $15,000;  incorporators. 
Charles  B.  Rush.  Howard  C.  March.  Sam- 
uel R.  Light,  Charles  M.  Caldwell,  Alva 
Shroyer,  Mason  Pultz  and  Alvin  Marcks. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

Graham  Electric  Roadster. — Graham  Au- 
tomobile and  Launch  Company,  145  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Lightning  Burner. — E.  C.  Walker  Com- 
pany, of  New  Albany,  Ind. 

The  **Winton." — Winton  Motor  Carriage 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Kerosene  Engines. 
— International  Power  Vehicle  Company, 
of  Stamford.  Conn.;  A.  I.  Carver,  agent. 
514  Pearl  street.  New  York. 

How  to  Pack  Gas  Engine  Cylinder 
Heads. — H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany, of  too  Willi:im  street,  New  York. 


Friction  of  Bali  Bearings. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
M.  J.  Golden  describes  some  tests  made 
with  hardened  steel  balls  of  .25,  .3  and 
.5  inch  diameter  respectively  at  speeds 
varying  from  200  to  2,000  rotations  per 
minute.  It  was  found  that  at  speeds  ex- 
ceeding 2,000  rotations  per  minute  a  shat- 
tering action  was  likely  to*  occur  in  the 
bearing  which  quickly  destroyed  it.  This 
action  was  especially  noticeable  at  5,000 
rotations  per  minute,  and  above.  The  balls 
and  races  were  destroyed  by  first  becom- 
ing pitted,  the  pitting  occurring  in  both. 
With  heavy  loads  the  balls  failed  by  shear- 
ing into  two  parts.  Any  lubricant  reduces 
the  tendency  to  heat  and  shatter,  but  oil  i* 
better  than  grease. 

Calculations  from  the  figures  taken  dur- 
ing the  test  gave  the  coefficient  of  friction 
to  be  .00475,  or  less  than  one-half  of  i  per 
cent.;  though  in  a  few  of  the  tests  the  fig- 
ure was  found  to  slightly  exceed  one-half 
of  I  per  cent.  The  friction  was  slightlv 
greater  with  the  smaller  balls  and  at  the 
higher  speeds. 
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Place  St.  Martin^  Vesubie,  During  the  Luncheon  op  the  Toueists. 


Vol  iJ.  No.  i: 

The  Nice  Events. 

The  first  of  the  events  of  the  Nice  wetk 
took  place  on  Sunday,  March  29,  under  a 
cloudy  sky.  It  was  the  automobile  flower 
carnival  or  flower  parade  which  each  year 
arouaes  such  a  widespread  interest  aniong 
the  patrons  01  the  resort.  The  photographs 
herewith  show  a  number  of  the  vehicles 
which  received  prizes.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  Warden,  an  American,  who 
drove  a  Panhard.  Among  the  other  priK 
winners  was  the  Baroness  de  Zuylen,  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  A.  C  K,  who  li 
ahown  in  one  of  our  photos. 

The  brake  contest,  which  was  scheduled 
for  March  2S,  was  postponed  until  April  4| 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Among  the  events  of  the  week  was  a 
long  distance  touring  contest  or  endurance 
contest,  which  took  place  on  March  jo  and 
31,  and  comprised  runs  of  160  and  188 
miles  the  first  and  second  day,  respectively, 
the  start  and  finish  being  at  Nice  both  days. 
The  scries  also  comprised  a  short  distance 
touring  contest  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  In 
both  these  contests  there  were  a  number  of 
vehicles  which  were  offered  for  sale  bj 
their  owners.  They  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  contest,  the  offers  being  sent  b  1 
sealed  envelope  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Nice.  The  entrance 
fees  were  $8  and  $4  for  the  long  distance 
touring  contest  and  the  short  distance  coo- 
test,  respectively.  The  itinerary  of  the 
i\Tf.t  day  of  the  long  distance  touring  con- 
test was  as  follows:  Nice,  Escarene.  Col  dc 
Braus,  Menton,  La  Turbie,  Levens,  Saini- 
Jean-la  Riviere,  Saint  Martin-Vesubie. 
Saint-Jean-la  Riviere.  Vesubie,  Charles  Al- 
bert Bridge.  Saint  Jeannet  Vence,  Chateau- 
neuf,  Villeneuve,  Loubct,  Nice.  This  lotiJ 
distance  is  257  kilometres,  or  about  t6o 
miles.  At  Vesubie  the  contestants  in  the 
long  distance  touring  contest  met  with  the 
participants  in  the  short  distance  contest. 
who  made  a  halt  at  that  place  The  itin- 
erary of  the  second  day  was  as  follows: 
Nice,  Grasse,  Saint  Vallier,  Scraoon 
Comps,  Montfcrrat,  Draguignan,  Le  Muy. 
Le  Due,  La  Garde  Frcinet.  Sainte  Maxicnt 
Frejus.  Cannes,  Nice.  This  day's  ma  ww 
300  kilometres,  or  188  miles  in  length.  A  ne« 
classification  was  introduced,  vehicles  hav- 
ing single  cylinder  and  two  cylinder  motor* 
being  classified  in  category  A,  and  vehicles 
with  three  or  more  cylinders  in  c^iiegory  B 
Only  touring  cars  proper,  with  scats  for  it 
least  four  persons,  were  admitted  in  cat^ 
gory  B.  and  vehicles  with  comforl 
seats  for  two  persons  and  a  complete 
in  category  A.  The  start  was  given 
days  before  the  clubhouse  of  the  Autoi 
bile  Club  of  Nice.  5  Boulevard  Gambetii 
between  the  hours  of  5  a.  m.  and  Q  a 
at  the  option  of  the  contestant. 

Speed  did  not  count  in  this  contest, 
all    vehicles   which    did   not    complete 
whole  journey   within   the   maximum 
limit    were    disqualified.      In    connei 
with    the    long    distance    touring    conW** 
there  were  a  number  of  hill  climbing 
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jnc  the  first  day  at  the  De  Braus  Hill 

,e  the  second  day  on  the  Saint  Val- 

H.      AU    the    contests  were    of    an 

kiory   character,    and   every    vehicle 

completed  the  whole  course  and  sat- 

aJl    requirements    received    a    prize 

(ing  o(  a  piece  of  art  and  a  certiti- 

A  number  of  controls   were  cstab- 

along   the    route,   and    the    time   of 

ehicle  was  taken  at  each  control. 

iwing  is  a  list  of  the  starters  in  this 

on  March  30:  Stead  (De  Dietrich). 

Lubccki    (Mercedes),   Garin    (Ro- 

neidcr),  Thorand  (Gladiator),  Mar- 

1^     ^Rochet-Schneider),     Dcsjoyeaux 

pit).      Jolliot      (Rochet-Schneider). 

r  (Germain).  Rouff  (Rochet-Schnei- 

Ifack  (Mercedes).  Sportsman  (Mors), 

!(De  Dion). 

of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Jack 
lane,  completed  the  course  within  the 
bmit.  but  Thorand  and  Sportsman 
disqualified  for  having  exceeded  the 
Smit  in   climbing  the  Col   de   Braus. 

Sllowing  completed  the  run  the  sec- 
ly   and   thereby   qualified    for   a   di- 
!  Stead,  Lubecki.  Garin,  Dcsjoyeaux. 
and  Rouff.     The  special  prizes   foi 
mbing  were  awarded  to  Lubecki  (i), 
Y2).  Jolliot  (3). 

pe  short  distance  touring  contest  all 
I  of  vehicles  were  admitted  and  none 
i,fonnalilies  observed  in  the  long  dis- 
1  contest  were  carried  out.  The 
pok  place  from  the  premises  of  the 
lobile  Club  of  Nice  on  March  30  and 
twecn  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  9  a. 
the  option  of  the  contestants.  The 
\s  were  required  to  follow  the  pre- 
1  itinerary,  but  any  stops  en  route  did 
Mint  against  them.  They  were  con- 
1  only  at  the  start,  at  the  finish  and 
!  noon  control.  The  first  day  the 
lontrol  was  at  Vesubie,  26  miles  from 
pud  the  second  day  it  was  at  Dra- 
62  miles  from  Nice.  The  total 
covered  the  first  day  was  80  miles, 
total  distance  covered  the  second 
miles.  The  participants  who  cov- 
complete  course  received  a  bronze 
These  touring  contests  seem  to 
ifroused  much  less  interest  than  the 
for  the  total  number  of  entries  in  the 
istancc  contest  was  only  twelve,  while 
short  distance  contest  there  were 
Iro  entries. 
April  I  the  La  Turbie  hill  climbing 

rt  begun.  There  were  fifty-seven 
in  this  contest  and  thirty-two 
i^cntrants  presented  themselves  at  the 
f  line.  The  first  to  start  was  Hie- 
^  in  a  60  horse  power  Mercedes. 
bomplished  the  trip  of  nearly  10  miles 
I.  26s.»  beating  the  previous  record. 
IS  followed  by  Werner  (Mercedes), 
[time  was  Mm.  45  4-5S.,  and  Degrais 
^es).  i6m.  562-53.  Then  the  ill 
i  Zborowski  started,  with  the  result 
I  known. 

1^*  representations  made  by  the  Auto- 
f  Club  of  France  the  authorities  at 
bconsidered  their  action  in  prohib- 
■e  races  on  the  Boulevard  des  An- 
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glais,  and  the  event  took  place  on  Tuesday 
morning,  April  7.  Very  severe  measures 
were  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  any  ac- 
cidents to  spectators,  and  they  were  not 
even  allowed  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  boule- 
vard. M,  Serpollet  won  in  the  kilometre 
flying  start  race,  his  time  being  29  1-5  sec- 
onds, against  29  4-5  seconds  last  year.  He 
won  the  Henri  de  Rothschild  prize.    In  the 


mile  races  from  standing  start  Mercedes 
machines  won.  In  the  first  heat  a  Mer- 
cedes, driven  by  Mr.  Brown,  made  the  mile 
in  63  seconds,  and  in  the  second  Hicroni- 
mus  was  the  winner.  The  time  was  taken 
with  the  new  Mors  timing  apparatus. 

While  last  year  Serpollct*s  time  in  the 
kilometre  race  was  a  record,  he  this  year 
failed  to  attain  the  speed  record  established 
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by  Augicres  in  a  Mors  machine  on  ihc 
oflicial  strai),{lUaway  of  tht*  A.  C.  I.  It  is 
cinimrd  that  he  did  not  dure  to  use  full 
power,  fearing  another  fatality. 


The  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race. 

A  special  v'(_>mrmUce  ai  the  A.  C.  G. 
B,  «nd  I.  has  recently  been  nvcr  the  route 
of  the  race  m  Ireland,  and  ClanJe  John- 
son, secretary  of  the  club,  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  route  and 
of  the  details  of  the  race  in  a  lale 
nuinber  of  the  AHtamobite  Club  JoumaL 
fmni    which  we  abstract  the  fallowing: 

No  doubt  the  racing  cars  will  be  in  Ire- 
land for  some  weeks  before  the  event,  for 
alihouRh  their  use  on  the  course  is  pro- 
hibited ihcy  might  be  run  at  reasonable 
speeds  on  the  straight,  hedgeless  roads 
north  of  Dublin.  The  officials  of  the  clubs 
and  of  the  county  councils  will  be  en- 
gaged for  some  days  before  the  race  in 
staking  out  the  road  into  a  number  of  sec- 
tions, and  nimibering  thcra  so  that  those 
churged  with  keeping  the  course  clear 
may  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
section  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
They  will  also  be  occupied  with  the  erec- 
tion of  signal   flags. 

I;  has  been  suggested  by  the  races  com- 
mittee that  only  two  sorts  of  flags  should 
be  used,  a  green  flag  for  *'go  slowly"  and 
a  red  one  for  "stop."  Mr.  Johnson  will 
suggest,  however,  that  a  large  green  ban- 
ner be  suspended  300  yards  ahead  of  the 
point  at  which  caution  is  necessary,  a 
small  green  flag  140  yards  ahead  of  that 
point,  and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  observe 


slow  speed  for  a  considerable  distance,  for 
instance,  in  passing  through  a  long  village, 
the  distance  over  which  slow  speed  is 
necessary  should  be  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  small  flags.  By  this  means  the 
driver  will  at  once  know  over  what  dis- 
tance slow  speed  is  to  be  observed.  An- 
other suggestion  to  be  submitted  to  the 
races  committee  is.  that  the  green  flag 
which  is  to  be  suspended  joo  yards  before 
the  bcgining  of  a  control  should  be  half 
green  and  half  red,  to  notify  that  it  is  a 
slow  down  preparatory  to  a  stop,  as  op- 
posed to  a  green  flag,  which  will  indicate 
a  slow  down  preparatory  to  the  zone  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  slow  speed. 

It  will  be  necessary  beforehand  to  have 
posts  erected  to  which  the  ofhcial  clocks 
may  be  affixed;  small  tents  erected  in 
which  the  timekeepers  may  sit;  black- 
boards erected  on  which  the  official  times 
may  be  shown,  and  the  road  marked  to 
show  the  space  within  which  the  cars  must 
be  brought  to  rest. 

It  is  possible  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  by  which  a  week  or  so  before  the 
race  the  club  may  run  a  special  boat  for 
the  transportat  of  cars,  starting  from  Lon- 
don Docks,  and  calling  possibly  at  South- 
ampton, Bristol,  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and 
taking  up  cars  at  these  ports,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Dublin,  and  afterward  plying 
between  Dublin  and  Holyhead. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CARS  IN  DUBLIN. 

From  Tuesday  evening,  at  4  o'clock,  un- 
til the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  I,  at 
4  o'clock,  it  is  hoped  that  the  cars  partici- 
pating in  the  race  may  be  exhibited  to  the 


public  in  the  motor  store  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  Irish  Automobile  Club.  No 
doubt  the  drivers  and  mechanics  will  wish 
to  be  at  work  upon  their  cars,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  this  work  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  and, 
naturally,  the  presence  of  the  cars  in  the 
exhibition  building  will  attract  the  public 
On  Wednesday.  July  i,  the  weighing  of 
the  racing  cars  will  also  take  pl.-jce.  The 
club  officials  will  beforehand  have  obtained 
an  oflicial  ccrtiflcate  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
scales  in  Dublin,  and  the  scales  at  Ctirragb 
on  which  the  cars  will  be  weighed. 

The  racing  cars,  with  their  drivers  and 
mechanics,  will  probably  leave  Dublin 
early  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  and 
proceed  to  quarters  near  the  starL  Pos- 
sibly tents  will  be  erected  behind  the  club 
enclosure  for  the  reception  of  racing  cart 
In  the  small  hours  of  Thursday  morning 
the  members  of  clubs  who  have  undertaken 
to  act  as  stewards  of  the  course  and  others 
will  be  leaving  Dublin,  some  by  special 
trains,  others  by  car.  The  road  will  be  cut 
up  into  sections  which  will  be  shown  by 
numbered  stakes.  Every  steward  will  be 
supplied  with  a  map  showing  the  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  road  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  He  will  take  up  his  position 
and  at  once  take  steps  to  keep  the  course 
clear  in  his  section. 

The  head  officers  of  the  course,  each 
responsible  for  about  ten  miles,  will  be 
kept  informed  of  what  is  taking  place  over 
the  whole  10  miles  by  means  of  mcssagi 
brought  by  motor  cyclists.  Club  m 
bcrs  who  have  driven  their  cars  onto 
course  will  place  ihcm  at  crossroads,  to 
strengthen  the  barriers  already  made  by 
representative  of  the  county  councils. 

At  6  a.  m.,  therefore,  when  access  lo  the 
route  by  vehicles  of  all  sorts  is  absolutely 
stopped,  the  road  throughout  its  So  milei 
of  length  should  not  have  on  it  a  single 
vehicle,  person  or  animal,  each  section  of 
the  road  being  kept  clear  by  the  stewards, 
who  will  all  be  wearing  the  special  badge 
which  is  being  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  green  brassard  on  their  arms. 

At  the  controls  the  international  time- 
keepers will  be  at  their  posts,  and  the  in- 
ternational observers  will  be  taking  op 
their  places  within  the  controls  to  see  thai 
the  rules  are  adhered  lo.  The  approaches 
lo  the  controls  will  be  kept  clear  of  ibe 
public  by  police.  Buglers  will  be  at  their 
stations  in  order  to  signal  the  arrival  ti 
cars,  and  motor  cyclists  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  inward  controls  in  order  to  ride 
in  front  of  the  racing  cars  through  tht 
controls. 

THE  PILOT  CAR. 

At  6:30  a.  m.  the  racing  car  which  in  tl 
eliminating  trial  proves  to  be  the  secoi 
best  will  start  from  the  club  enclosure  and 
will  drive  completely  round  the  count 
It  will  carry  large  labels  bearing  the  wofd 
"Pilot/*  and  the  public,  having  been  giver 
to  understand  beforehand  by  notices  and 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  racing  an 
might  follow  within  half  an  hoar  or  less, 
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zt  the  danger  of  walking  on  the 
ys,  and  will  be  prepared  for  the  ad- 
ihe  racers. 

THE  START. 

Start  will  take  place  on  a  slight 
gradient,  situate  about  loo  to  200 
louth  of  the  club  enclosure,  so  that 
B  the  club  enclosure  and  in  the  pub- 
losure  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
the  cars  starting. 

tdge,  as  the  holder  of  the  cup,  on 
|en  Napier  car  No.  i,  will  start  first. 
arter  will  give  the  word  to  start, 
in  hand,  by  counting  the  seconds: 
B  seconds,  ten  seconds,  five  seconds, 
eonds,  three,  two,  one.  Go!"  The 
I  front  of  the  club  enclosure  will 
|y  be  treated  with  tar  in  order  that 
^  may  be  raised.  Scarcely  will  the 
>f  the  exhaust  of  Mr.  Edge's  car 
^d  away  before  the  starter  will  be 
1  in  starting  Rene  de  KnyflT,  on  the 
Fench  car  No.  i,  built  by  Panhard- 

k 

|e  Americans  challenged  before  the 
is,  the  third  car  to  start  will  be  a 
Ired  American  car.  The  fourth  car 
f  will  be  a  white  colored  Mercedes 
k&ibly  driven  by  Baron  de  Caters. 
h  car  will  be  the  British  car  No.  2, 
Colored  Napier,  driven  by  Charles 
The  sixth  car  will  be  the  second 
hench  car,  built  by  Panhard-Lcvas- 

I  driven  by  Maurice  Farman.  The 
i  car  will  be  the  American  No.  2. 
ftith  car  will  be  the  second  German 
fe$.  probably  driven  by  M.  Degrais. 
^th  car  will  be  the  third  British  car 

green,  which  may  be  a  Star  car, 
>y  Mr.  Lisle,  Jr.,  or  a  Napier  car, 
)y  Mark  Mayhew  or  Mr.  Holder. 
th  car  will  be  the  third  French  car. 
The  eleventh  car  will  be  the  third 
in  car.  and  the  twelfth  car  will  be 

II  German  car,  another  white  Mer- 
As  the  cars  will  be  started  at  two 
ptervals,  this  last  car  will  be  started 

THE    RACE. 

I 

Brs  on  leaving  the  starting  point, 
rersing  about  two  miles  northeasl- 
iJl  turn  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill 
I)Id  Kilcullen.  and  from  thence  they 
teed  toward  Carlow,  from  Carlow 
I  and  from  Athy  back  to  the  start- 
t,  a  distance  of  about  47  miles.  As 
rsing  the  eastern  halt  of  the  figure 
I  be  necessary  for  the  cars  to  pass 

three  controls,  the  spectators  at 
I  enclosure  may  have  to  wait  half 

before  the  first  car  round  passes 

enclosure.  Arrangements  may  be 
f  which  each  car  as  it  passes  the 
closure  will  be  timed  electrically 
ihort  portion  of  the  road  in  order 
Be  in  the  enclosure  may  know  the 

miles  per  hour  at  which  each  car 
be  enclosure.  The  time  occupied 
car  in  completing  each  half  of  the 
rill  be  put  up  on  the  official  time 
9  that  those  in  the  enclosure  may 
^ance  how  the  race  is  progressing. 


The  cars  after  passing  the  enclosure  a 
second  time  will  be  stopped  momentarily  at 
the  comer  for  Old  Kilcullen,  and  will  be 
handed  a  card  which  will  show  that  they 
are  then  to  proceed  over  the  western  half 
of  the  figure  8,  a  distance  of  about  56  miles, 
including  a  2  mile  control  at  Kildare,  and 
a  short  control  at  Athy.  As  regards  the 
directions  to  be  given  at  this  momentary 
stop  at  the  north  end  of  the  Athy-Kilcullen 
road,  as  to  whether  a  car  is  to  go  straight 
on  for  the  western  half  of  the  figure  8  or 
to  turn  to  the  right  for  the  eastern  half  of 
the  figure  8,  it  is  suggested  that  on  the 
card  to  be  handed  to  the  driver  the  half  of 
the  8  which  is  next  to  be  ridden  over  should 
be  colored ;  and,  further,  that  by  the  num- 
ber of  rings  shown  in  each  half  of  the  8 
the  driver  may  sec  at  a  glance  how  many 
times  he  has  been  round  the  course. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  STEWARDS. 

Those  who  undertake  to  act  as  stewards 
on  the  road  will  be  instructed  not  to  relax 
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their  efforts  to  keep  the  crowds  off  the 
road  so  long  as  the  race  is  being  run.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  the  crowd  should 
be  kept  back  toward  the  close  of  the  race 
than  at  the  beginning,  because  there  is 
nothing  more  trying  and  agitating  to  a 
tired  driver  than  to  see  in  front  of  him  the 
road  blocked  by  people.  His  anxiety  as  to 
whether  they  will  clear  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore he  arrives  in  the  middle  of  them  can- 
not fail  to  be  intense  and  most  trying. 

With  such  a  large  circuit,  members  and 
the  public  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
to  congregate  to  view  the  race,  unless 
some  special  spot  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  where  everything  of  interest  will 
occur.  Undoubtedly  the  Curragh  will  be 
a  fine  place  from  which  to  see  the  race;  at 
the  same  time,  the  cars  will  pass  the  Cur- 
ragh only  half  as  often  as  they  will  pass 
up  the  Athy-Kilcullen  road.  Furthermore, 
the  cars  will  be  going  up  hill  along  the 
Curragh.  The  club  enclosure  will  there- 
fore be  fixed  at  a  point  on  the  Athy-Kil- 
cullen road,  which  may  be  easily  reached 
from  Kildare  station.  On  one  side  of  the 
road,  in  a  large  meadow,  there  will  be 
erected  a  tent,  and  in  front  of  this  there 
will  be  a  large  lawn  covered  with  seats  and 


chairs.  The  lawn  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  road,  and  when  certain  trees  have 
been  cut  down  it  will  command  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  cars  coming  down  the  slant, 
and  cars  should  be  seen  at  their  best  speed 
along  this  piece  of  road.  The  lawn  will  be 
approached  through  private  grounds,  hav- 
ing a  lodge  and  drive  on  a  side  road.  The 
proceeds  of  the  enclosure  are  to  help  the 
club  to  defray  the  very  heavy  expense  to 
which  it  is  being  put  in  connection  with 
the  race.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
opposite  the  club  enclosure  there  will  be  a 
pubhc  enclosure,  also  under  the  control  of 
the  club,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admit- 
ted on  presentation  of  tickets,  which  will 
be  purchasable  in  London  and  in  Dublin. 

Possibly  Lady  Dudley  will  consent,  if 
properly  approached  by  the  club,  to  present 
at  the  finish  of  the  race  a  wreath  to  the 
winner,  and  suitable  souvenirs  to  the  other 
competitors  in  the  race.  The  finishing  point 
of  the  race  will  be  at  the  club  enclosure. 

As  it  is  very  often  somewhat  difficult  to 
read  at  a  distance  the  numbers  of  cars  if 
they  are  painted  on  honeycomb  radiators, 
Mr.  Johnson  will  suggest  to  the  races  com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  affixed  to  the 
dashboard  of  each  car  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
about  8  inches  high  and  3  inches  wide  so 
as  to  stick  up  above  the  dashboard,  and  to 
be  colored  the  same  color  as  the  car.  Car 
No.  I  of  a  nation  would  have  one  of  these 
slips ;  Car  No.  2,  two ;  Car  No.  3»  three. 
With  a  glass,  therefore,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble at  some  considerable  distance  to  know 
which  car  it  was  which  was  approaching. 


A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  America  held  a 
smoker  last  Saturday,  when  a  varied  and 
interesting  program  was  presented. 

The  following  new  members  have  been 
elected ;  Active — Herman  B.  Duryca,  H.  M. 
Crane,  F.  C.  Armstrong,  F.  Gebhard,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  H.  P.  Haggcrty, 
Temple  Bowdoin,  Frank  A.  Munscy,  Al- 
bert Lcmaitre,  R.  L.  Beekman  and  William 
B.  Mack.  Associate — John  S.  Cox,  J.  H. 
Lindsay.  William  Thaw,  Kirk  La  Sbelle 
and  A.  W.  Comstock. 

President  Shattuck  has  been  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  on  the  chauffeur  question. 


N.  A,  A,M.  Matters. 

STANDARD   LAMP   BRACKETS. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  N.  A.  A 
M.  to  investigate  the  question  of  standard- 
izing lamp  brackets  made  its  report  to  the 
executive  committee  at  a  recent  meeting. 

The  committee  explained  that  it  had  com- 
municated with  the  various  automobile 
manufacturers,  asking  them  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of 
bracket  for  oil  side  lamps  and  for  acetylene 
headlights.  The  replies  to  these  inauUi^a. 
and  a  full  cjc«vs\^tt'a.'C\C(Cv  ^V  ^*.  xcwaXNRX  ■^^- 
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suited   in    the    following   recommendations 
by  the  committee : 

1.  For  oil  side  lamps,  the  form  of  bracket 
shown  by  sketch  (Fig.  i).  This  bracket 
may  be  rrade  any  shape  the  lamp  manu- 
facturer may  elect,  provided  the  portion  of 
bracket  which  fits  the  lamp  prop  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  shown 
en  attached  sketch. 

2.  For  the  large  or  small  acetylene  head- 
lights, the  style  lamp  bracket  shown  by  ac- 
companying sketch  (Fig.  2),  and  we  advise 
the  standardization,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  these 
lamp  brackets  as  shown. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  information  be 
sent  to  active  members  and  lamp  manufac- 
turers, together  with  blue  print  of  the 
standard  lamp  brackets. 

W.  D.  Gash,  of  the  Searchmont  Automo- 


cupants  of  space,  but  there  is  room  for 
twenty-two  crowded.  A  man  is  always  in 
attendance  and  all  repairs  and  attention  a 
car  needs  are  given.  There  are  none  but 
members'  cars  admitted  and  the  charges  are 
much  less  than  would  be  made  in  a  public 
garage.  This  department  is  run  on  a  basis 
that  insures  only  the  payment  of  the  rent 
for  the  building.  After  a  man  has  paid 
what  would  be  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
rent  there  is  no  further  cost  for  that  month. 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  clubhouse.  The 
furnishing  is  in  the  old  Dutch  style  and 
much  like  that  of  the  A.  C.  A.  clubhouse 
in  New  York  city.  In  the  front  of  the 
building  is  an  office  which  is  on  a  raised 
platform,  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  stage  when  entertainments  are  given. 
Then  there  is  the  general  assembly  room, 
which  is  divided  into  what  might  he  called 
a   series   of   cosy  comers,   completely  and 
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bile  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  at  its 
meeting  on  April  i,  in  place  of  Lucius  T. 
Gibbs,  resigned. 


Club  Notes. 

KKW   CLXJBHOUSE   OP   THE   1X>NC   ISl^ND    A.    C. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  is  en- 
tering the  fourth  year  of  its  career  in  a 
new  home  at  32  Hanson  place,  Brooklyn. 
After  two  weeks  of  extraordinary  effort 
the  members  have  transformed  what  was 
but  lately  a  typical  machine  shop  into  as 
cosy  and  promising  a  home  of  social  inter- 
course as  one  could  wish  for.  A  well  ap- 
pointed garage  is  connected  with  the  club- 
house. This  is  the  third  club  that  has  added 
a  garage,  but  the  first  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  The  other  two  are  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Chicago,  respectively.  In  every 
way  the  club's  home  is  finely  appointed,  and 
the  work  has  but  begun,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  house  committee. 

The  building  is  of  two  stories,  25x65  feet. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  office  of  the 
garage  and  the  garage  itself.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  ten  cars  as  regular  oc- 


handsomely  furnished.  An  open  fireplace 
adds  greatiy  to  the  general  effect  with  the 
red  and  green  walls  and  upholstery.  A 
pool  table  affords  amusement  to  the  lovers 
of  the  game  and  a  piano  pleases  the  mu- 
sical. A  well  appointed  kitchen  with  chef 
in  command  offers  every  advantage  to  the 
mner  man  and  a  pretty  grill  room  is  a 
valuable  adjunct.  The  ladies  are  also  well 
cared  for  in  the  general  plan  of  the  house. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  club 
house  will  take  place  tomorrow  evening. 
For- this  reason  the  meeting,  which  falls  on 
the  same  date,  will  be  omitted.  The  club's 
April  calendar  is  as  follows:  nth,  informal 
opening,  for  members  only;  I2th,  club  run 
to  Amityville;  isth,  board  of  governors' 
meeting;  16th.  formal  opening  reception  for 
members  and  their  friends;  19th,  moonlight 
run  to  HoUy  Inn  (Fernhurst) ;  22d,  club 
meeting ;  26th,  club  run  to  Tottenvillc, 
Staten  Island;  2gth,  board  of  governors' 
meeting. 

The  club  was  organized  in  1900,  and  was 
the  first  to  promote  an  endurance  contest 
over  a  100  mile  course.  It  also  held  the 
first  race  meet  in  the  metropolitan  district 


The  officers  are  O.  R.  Adams,  president; 
Lawrence  Abraham,  vice  president;  Ed- 
win Melvin,  secretary ;  Read  Halliday. 
treasurer.  The  board  of  governors  con- 
sists of  F.  G.  Webb,  L.  W.  Hopkins.  J. 
Adolph  Mollenhauer  and  Lawrence  Abn- 
ham.  A  vacancy  on  the  board  will  be 
filled  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  first  banquet  of  the  Dayton  Auto- 
mobile Club,  which   is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Ohio,  was  held  on  April 
8.    The  table  decorations  were  suggestive 
of  automobiles,  and  the   menu   was  styled 
■*autoeat."     The  edibles  were  listed  in  au- 
tomobile  terms   as    follows:     Hot   Spark, 
Mufliler— Cut-Out,   Slow   Gear,    Radiator?, 
Pinchers,     Nuts,     Dynamo — Apple    Juicr. 
Wire  Terminals,  Liquid  Anii-Frccze.  Sheet 
Rubber  —  Jiffy  —  Tire     Plugs,     Condensed 
Gasoline,   Case    Hardened   Bearing   Balls. 
A  Very  Light  Lens  Reflector,  Roast  Fly- 
wheel    —     Steering 
Gear,    Lubricators. 
Graphite.   Dry   Cells. 
Arctic     Grease,    As- 
sorted    Tools.     Rat- 
Tail     Files.     Rubber 
Cement,    Asbestos 
Board.    Cylinder   Oil. 
The  post  prandial  ex- 
ercises   consisted    of 
the  following  toasts: 
"Tlic  Club,"  by  Pres- 
ident Carl  Baumanii: 
•'My     Trip     Around 
the    World."    by   Dr. 
W.  W.  Ensey:  "Sign 
Posts,"     by     George 
Andress;  "Autos  ver- 
sus    Traction    Cars." 
by  Col.  E,  C.  Strong; 
"Ignition."  by  V.  G 
Apple,  and  ■*Thc  Nc» 
Number."  by  W.  H. 
Ogan.      The    follow- 
ing   named    gentlemen    were   elected  offi- 
cers for  the  year:    Carl  Baumann,  presi- 
dent;  Dr.  A.   F.   Bowman,   vice  president 
and  George  Andress,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer.    Club  runs   have  been  arranged  as 
follows:    April  16,  to  Osborn,  Ohio;  Apnl 
23,   to   Germantown,  April   30  to   Middle- 
town,  May  7  to  Piqua,  May  14  to  Frank- 
lin,   May   21     to   Springfield,    May  2S    to 
Lebanon,  May  30  to  races  at  fair  grounds, 
June  4   to  Troy    June  11    to  Xcnia.  June 
18  to  Brookville,  June  25   to  West  Milton. 
July  2  to  Beilbrook,  July  4  to  RichmondLj 
Ind.;  July  9  to  Tippecanoe  City,  July  16 1 
Farmcrsville,  July  23   to  Yellow   Spring 
July  30  to  Ludlow  Falls.  August  6  to  Le« 
isburg,    August    13   to    South   Charleston,' 
August  20  to  Eaton,  August  27  to  James- 
town, September  3  to  Covington,  Septem- 
ber  10  to   Wilmington,   September  17  ^^ 
Hamilton.   September  24  to  Urbana,  Oc- 
tober t  to  Greenville,  October  8  to  Lon- 
don.   October    15   to   Washington  C   H-J 
October  22  to  Cincinnati.  October  29  **' 
Columbus.  November  5  to  New  Carlisk- 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Automobik 
Club  of  Minneapolis,  on  April  2,  the  matter 
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ilations  for  the  speed  of  vehicles  was 
ped  and  ilie  club  put  itself  on  record 
bg  opposed  to  speedy  and  reckless 
k  by  the  passage  of  a  motion,  which 
^d  to  keep  members  from  running 
(chines  so  as  to  endanger  life  or  limb. 
5ub  member  who  is  known  to  have 
ixilty  of  this  oflfcnsc  shall  be  reported 
i  secretary  of  the  club,  who  shall 
(the  member  of  the  charge.  On  the 
I  complaint  the  matter  shall  be 
it  before  the  lx)ard  of  governors,  and 
1  third  complaint  the  member  shall  be 
|d.  Club  caps,  which  will  be  cither 
jher  or  waterproof  silk,  and  bear  the 
jram  of  the  club,  were  adopted.  It  is 
le  intention  to  designate  the  autos  of 
ienibcrs  either  by  the  club  monogram 
fcr  design.  As  soon  as  the  roads  are 
Jpc  the  club  will  begin  its  country 
The  club  now  has  a  membership  of 
f  twenty-five  new  members  having 
tccted  at  the  last  meeting. 
I  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club,  of 
\,  and,  the  Boston  Automobile  Deal- 
M&ociation  have  decided  to  hold  an 
rt)ilc  meet  at  the  RcadviUc  track  on 
p.  The  committee  representing  the 
Insists  of  George  R.  Alley,  Fred  Ta- 
ll G.  W.  Bcalc,  while  the  dealers  are 
kited  by  Harry  Fosdick.  George  A. 
ind  Mr.  Marvel. 

lie  annual  meeting  of  (he  Automobile 
of  Maine,  Portland,  officers  were 
I  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows: 
fent,  Thomas  J.  Foster;  vice  presi- 
f cnry  R.  Stickney ;  treasurer,  George 
Wyer;  secretary,  Howard  Winslow ; 
jye  committee,  the  above  named  ofh- 
id  Henry  M.  Jones,  Herbert  A.  Har- 
Maynard  D.  Hanson  and  Curtis  H. 
ds. 

Jbcrs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Jwrt.  Conn.,  dined  heartily  at  their 
(inual   banquet  on    April  6,   judging 

copy  of  the  menu  sent  us.  Begin- 
rith    "starting    crank"    caviar,    "hot 

oyster  cocktail,  "sliding  geared" 
"friction  clutch"  boiled  salmon,  fol- 
24   horse   power   pommes   duchcssc, 

steering'*  tomatoes,  "blow  off" 
its,  roast  turkey  "with  detachable 
j  rum  punch  "lubrication,"  "slow 
I  Philadelphia  squabs,  and  "legisla- 
bbster  salad,  they  ended  with  "air 
[  Macedoine  jelly,  "bolts  and  nuts." 
drive"  raisins,  saltincs  "with  water 
["  "Edam  spark  plugs"  and  coflFee 
Ifiders."  We  trust  that  none  of  the 
b*  began  as  "starting  cranks"  or 
fcy  becoming  "easy  fruit"  to  "poHce 
Btraws."  The  menu  was  also  illus- 
with  an  oi!  can,  monkey  wrench  and 
p  can,  accompanied  with  mottoes.  S. 
tier,  secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  was 
*»t  of  the  evening. 

jAutomobile  Chtb  of  Vermont  was 
ptd  at  a  meeting  held  at  Montpelicr 
Vch  26,   with  the  following  officers: 

Et,    D.    L.   Hazen,   of    Burlington; 
iidents.  W.  B.   Fonda,  of  St.  AI- 
Ibd   C.   C.   Warren,   of  Waterbury; 


secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  D.  Woolson, 
of  Springfield;  executive  committee,  C.  A. 
Harris,  of  Brattleboro;  J.  F.  Ruggles,  of 
West  Burke;  Harry  E.  Speare,  of  Burling- 
ton; R.  W.  McCucn,  of  Vergenncs,  and  J. 
J.  Williams,  of  Montpelier;  together  with 
a  large  membership  committee.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  officers  was  desig- 
nated to  draw  up  a  set  of  by-laws.  The 
next  meeting  will  probably  be  held  at 
White  River  Junction  during  the  summer 
months. 


The  Elimination  Test    for  the  Gor- 
don Bennett  Cup  Race. 

After  four  months  of  carefully  laid  plans 
and  the  most  profound  secrecy  possible  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  yesterday 
succeeded  m  holding  the  preliminary  trials 
in  the  elimination  contest  for  the  selection 
of  two  members  of  a  team  of  three  to  rep- 
resent   this    0(nmtrv    in    the    internatinnal 


in  6  minutes  and  55  seconds,  according  to 
unoflficial  authority. 

The  course  was  a  6  mile  stretch  of  fairly 
good  level  road,  from  Westbury  to  Mer- 
rick. It  is  narrow  and  macadamized,  and 
has  in  it  one  sweeping  turn.  Six  roads 
cross  it,  but  only  one  of  them  is  used  much, 
and  at  this  people  were  stationed  to  warn 
pedestrians  or  drivers  of  danger.  The 
start  of  the  first  trial  was  made  about  6 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  last  one  was  finished 
a  little  less  than  two  hours  after. 

In  each  of  the  trials  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  event  rode 
with  the  candidate.  There  was  nothing 
like  a  contest,  with  the  two  cars  on  the 
road  at  one  time.  The  candidates  were 
called  upon  to  go  into  details  wnth  the 
committee  as  to  the  points  of  their  cars,  and 
the  method  of  running  them  was  also 
taken  into  consideration.  These  matters 
arc  expected  to  have  more  weight  with  the 
committee  in  making  its  selection  than 
mere    speed  at  this  trial.     The  heavy  raiti 


Foaiv  HoKSB  Power  Peerxxss  Raceh. 


race  in  Ireland,  which  starts  on  July  2. 
There  were  but  two  cars  at  the  lest,  a 
Winton  and  a  Peerless,  operated  by  Percy 
Owen  and  L.  P.  Mooers,  respectively. 
Mooers  had  considerable  hard  luck  on  his 
way  to  the  course  and  after  he  arrived,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  give  an  exhibition 
satisfactory  to  himself.  En  route  to  Gar- 
den City.  L.  I.,  where  the  tests  were  .held, 
the  gasoline  tanks  of  his  80  horse  power 
car  sprung  a  leak  and  he  lost  much  of  his 
gasoline.  Then  he  was  compelled  to  use 
the  gasoline  that  he  started  out  with  in  his 
40  horse  power  car,  which  he  also  took  to 
the  course,  and  thus  found  himself  in  a 
plight  from  which  there  was  no  means  of 
extricating  himself,  as  there  was  no  gaso- 
line at  the  garage  attached  to  the  Garden 
City  Hotel,  the  rendezvous. 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  make  a  test 
he  went  over  a  6  mile  course,  running  the  last 
half  of  the  last  mile  without  any  gasoline, 
in  8  minutes  and  41  seconds.  Percy  Owen 
was  in  much  better  form,  and  was  able  to 
cover  a  5  mile  cnur<;e  twice,  each  time  with 
a  flying  start  The  first  trial  was  made  in 
5  minutes  and  53  seconds,  and  the  second 


that  fell  shortly  after  the  start  had  a  damp- 
ening effect,  and  many  features  of  the 
trials  that  will  have  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  selection  were  postponed 
until  this  morning. 

When  the  committee,  consisting  of 
George  Scott,  Dave  Hennen  Morris  and 
Secretary  Butler,  of  the  club,  with  Henry 
Opdyke,  the  official  surveyor  of  the  club, 
arrived  they  were  shocked  to  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  newspaper 
men,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
eluded,  but  who  followed  the  contestants 
in  hacks,  automobiles  and  trains.  The 
committeemen  were  displeased,  but  made 
the  best  of  it. 

Considerable  speculation  was  heard  as  to 
what  would  likely  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
H.  F.  Harkness*  car.  It  was  not  present  at 
the  lest,  the  excuse  being  given  by  Hark- 
ness'  friend  that  this  was  because  that  gen- 
tleman had  not  been  notified.  There  is 
said  to  be  some  feeling  against  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter,  but  the  members  deny 
that  they  have  failed  in  any  way  to  give 
Mr.  Harkness  a  fair  trial.  They  refused  to 
discuss  what  would  be  dsw^*.  m  ^^cA.  *n«2c*. 
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of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Harkness  to  appear 
Uiis  morning. 

All  questions  concerning  C.  W.  Malhe- 
son,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  said  he  was 
building  two  cars  to  take  part  in  the  test, 
were  settled  when  the  commitlee  announced 
that  he  was  out  of  it  for  having  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  They  decided  that 
tlicy  could  not  excuse  any  delays  at  this 
time. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  ill  luck  that  befell 
Mr.  Mooers  was  his  arrest  while  on  his 
way  to  the  course  in  company  with  C.  G. 
Wridgway.  The  latter  gentleman  operated 
the  smaller  car.  They  were  riding  along 
near  Mineola  at  about  i8  miles  ap  hour 
.when  two  constables  held  them  up  and 
charged  them  with  speeding  at  the  rate  of 
ag  miles  an  hour.  They  were  taken  before 
a  sergeant  of  police,  and  after  giving  their 
names  and  their  words  that  they  would  ap- 
pear in  court  this  morning  were  released. 
Soon  after  that  the  gasoline  tank  broke. 

The  Winton  racer,  concerning  which  the 
tnost   absolute    secrecy    has   prevailed   bc- 
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ingly  long  wheel  base  and  is  equipped  wit^ 
34  inch  wood  wheels  and  4  inch  tires. 
It  is  the  intention  to  take  both  of  the  ma- 
chines to  Ireland  and  lest  them  there  on 
some  of  the  byroads  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive speed  on  curves.  If  it  should  be  found 
thai  the  machine  with  small  wheel  base 
can  safely  be  run  considerably  faster  on 
the  curves  than  the  high  powered  ma- 
chine, it  may  be  used  in  the  contest.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  further  particulars  re- 
garding the  80  horse  power  racer. 

The  engine  has  four  cylinders  of  6  inches 
bore  and  6  inches  stroke.  Both  touch  and 
Jump  spark  ignition  are  fitted.  The  change 
gear  gives  four  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse,  and  is  controlled  by  a  single  lever. 
The  transmission  to  the  rear  axle  is  by 
bevel  gears,  and  the  drive  is  direct  on  the 
high  speed.  The  gasoline  tank  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  40  gallons.  The  engine  is  fitted 
with  automatic  governor  and  accelerator. 
The  frame  is  built  up  of  channel  steel.  It 
is  the  intention  to  take  the  machines  back- 
to    Cleveland     and     run     them     there    on 
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cause  of  new  features  it  was  said  to  con- 
tain, was  dismantled  here  yesterday  after- 
noon for  adjusting  purposes.  It  was  seen  to 
have  four  horizontal  cylinders  disposed 
crosswise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  exhaust  pipes  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
engine  have  only  7  inches  of  clearance 
from  the  ground.  One  radical  departure  is 
the  use  of  a  bevel  gear  drive  direct  to  the 
differential  on  the  rear  axle.  A  clutch  of 
the  Renault  type  is  used.  The  wheels  are 
34  inches  in  diameter  and  have  4  inch  tires. 


the  track  from  50  to  too  miles  a  day.  Mr. 
Mooers  hopes  to  be  able  to  trim  down  the 
weight  of  the  heavier  car  about  200 
pounds. 


L.  P.  Mooers,  of  the  Peerless  Motor 
Car  Company,  Cleveland,  has  built  two 
machines  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
race,  one  a  40  horse  power  and  the  other 
an  80  horse  power.  Both  of  these  are  il- 
lustrated herewith,  with  Mr.  Mooers  at 
the  wheel.  The  high  powered  machine 
weighs  about  2.200  pounds,  which  is  the 
limit  allowed  by  the  racing  rules,  and  the 
other  weighs  300  or  400  pounds  less.  The 
8r)  horse  power  machine  has  an  exceed- 


A  Belgian  reliability  contest,  known  as 
the  "Circuit  Nalionale."  will  be  held  May 
9  to  14.  the  following  being  the  itinerary: 
Brussels  to  Antwerp,  Liege,  Arlon,  Na- 
mur,  Charleroi,  and  back  to  Brussels.  A 
special  "selling"  class  will  be  included,  and 
also  hill  climbing  trials,  a  kilometre  race, 
etc.  The  Belgian  **Circuit  des  Ardennes" 
race  will  be  held  June  20  and  21.  The  first 
day  a  contest  of  the  touring  cars,  voitu- 
rettes  and  motorbicyclcswill  take  place,  the 
route  of  the  circuit  (92  miles)  being:  Ar- 
lon,  Bastogne,  Champion,  Saint-Hubert, 
Neufchatcau,  Hahay,  Arlon.  This  will  be 
covered  twice.  On  the  second  day  the  big 
cars  will  compete,  starting  from  and  re- 
turning to  Bastogne,  the  distance  for  these 
being  320  miles. 


MENTION 


E.  T.  Mungcr  has  secured  the  agency  for 
the  Cadillac  automobile  in  Green  Bay  and 
De  Pere,  Wis. 

The  Michigan  Automobile  Company,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  named  its  new  ma- 
chine "The  Michigan." 

The  6rst  automobiles  made  by  the  Stand- 
ard Wheel  Works.  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  will 
be  ready  for  shipment  about  May  i, 

L.  C  Burkitt  and  others  are  interested  in 
a  new  stock  company  to  carry  on  a  whole- 
sale, retail  and  repair  automobile  business 
at  Waterloo,  la. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Kidder  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  April  i,  steps  to- 
ward a  voluntary  dissolution  were  taken. 

J.  M.  Swanson,  of  Rolfe,  la.,  is  said  to 
have  a  project  well  under  way  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  for  the  manufacture  ot 
automobiles. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany, in  Jersey  City,  on  April  6,  George 
H.  Day  and  Philip  T.  Dodge  were  elected 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Hayes  and  H.  L.  Zabriskic. 

E.  W.  Roberts  has  resigned  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  the  Elmore  Manufacturing 
Company  and  will  again  take  up  consulting 
engineering  with  gas  and  gasoline  engines 
and  gasoline  automobiles  as  specialties. 
His  address  for  the  present  will  be  Qyde. 
Ohio. 

The  Engineering  Agency.  Monadiiock 
Block.  Chicago,  makes  a  specialty  of  sup- 
plying competent  help  to  engineering  and 
manufacturing  firms.  They  keep  a  regist*'' 
of  technical  men  looking  for  positions  and 
state  that  during  the  last  two  years 
registrations  have  exceeded  3,000. 

The  Wisconsin  Association  of  Automo^ 
bile  Manufacturers  was  organized  at  Mil- 
waukee on  April  3.  E.  W.  Olds  was  elect- 
ed president  and  W.  J.  Merkcl  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Plans  for  the  automobile 
show  to  be  held  at  the  Broadway  ArmOQ 
in  Milwaukee  the  first  week  in  May  wd 
discussed. 

Automobiles  were  extensively  used  in  ttej 
recent  municipal  election  by  the  members  w' 
the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  who  actively 
opposed  the  re-election  of  Alderman  Hon- 
ore  Palmer,  who  was  once  the  president  o' 
the  club  and  who  antagonized  the  member 
by  introducing  an  automobile  ordinance  b*^ 
the  city  coimcil. 

The  "English  Steam  Wagon  Comp; 
was  recently  formed  to  take  over  the  inW 
ests  of  the  Mytholm  Steam  Wagon  CoW*^ 
pany,  of  Hcbdcn  Bridge,  Ynrk-hire.  £"8" 
land.  Their  works  are  owned  I  y  ttf  &!'" 
of  Messrs.  John  Pickles  &  Son,  cnyuitcrso* 
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ion  as  makers  of  wood  working  ma- 
•-  The  English  Steam  Wagon  Com- 
vill  exploit  the  patents  of  Arthur 
niann  in  tlial  country. 

&  Davis,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  have 
a  New  York  office  at  83  Chambers 
•with   Frank   F.    Weston    as   selling 

rding  to  a  report  a  company  with  a 
of  $1,000,000  will  be  formed  to  op- 
linc  of  300  or  400  automobile  'buses 
joah  during  the  Fair. 
thought  probable  that  the  Salisbury 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
own,  N.  Y.,  will  remove  to  Batavia. 
>usiness  includes  the  manufacture  of 
)bilc  wheels. 

Kinsman  Electric  and  Railway  Sup- 
impany,  of  91  Liberty  street,  New 
carry  in  stock  a  special  flexible, 
insulated  cable  for  wiring  gasoline 
whiles  using  high  tension  ignition. 
Olds  Motor  Works  are  sending  out 
:t  replica  of  their  light  vehicle.  The 
has  a  5  inch  wheel  base,  and  wheels 
cs  in  diameter,  with  rubber  tires. 
arc  also  the  equipments  of  steering 
x>ntrol  handle  and  accelerator. 
'.  Martin  has  opened  up  an  automo- 
lesroom  at  151  West  Thirty-eighth 
New  York,  and  has  been  appointed 
or  the  Grout  steamers  and  the  Cadil- 
soline  cars.  His  territory  includes 
lily  the  whole  of  New  York  State 
jart  of  New  Jersey, 
k  S.  Macourek.  formerly  assistant 
iing  agent  of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube 
Pittsburg,  has  been  made  purchas- 
int  of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Com- 
nd  F.  V.  Stuart  Graves,  recently  of 
flf  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  has  as- 
charge   of   the   advertising   depart- 

Brisbcn  Walker  has  been  invited 
yoT  Low,  of  New  York,  to  appear 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to 
ttratc  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
tw  cost  of  transportation  by  auto- 
omnibuses  as  compared  with  that 
subway  line,  and  to  show  that  such 
:e  would  not  overcrowd  the  streets, 
les  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
ny  by  the  Black  Diamond  Aiitomo- 
mpany,  of  Gcnova,  N.  Y.  The  in- 
itoTs  arc  D.  W.  Hallenbeck,  E.  J. 
nd  a  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  the  capital 
000,  William  Dieter,  formerly  em- 
by  the  Searchmont  Automobile 
ay,  American  Bicycle  Company  and 
neva  Automobile  Compimy,  is  the 
er  of  the  rnmpany,  which  is  to 
dure  machines  under  patents  grant - 
lim  a  year  ago.  He  describes  his 
50wer  as  a  "steam-hydrocarbon  sys- 
ind  says  that  the  company  has  a 
It  Geneva  200x150  feet,  and  that 
ing  is  in  readiness  to  manufacture 
rhincs  the  first  year.  The  first  ma- 
rill  be  a  runabout,  cither  steam  or 
e,  and  later  attention  will  he  given 
tri&s  and  commercial  vehicleg. 
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riassachusetts  Automobile  Bill 
Reported. 

The  Massachusetts  automobile  bill  was 
reported  on  April  7.  It  limits  the  speed 
to  12  miles  within  and  30  miles  without 
cities.  Each  autoinobilisi  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  highway  commii>>ioiicrv.  the 
fee  for  which  is  $5  for  a  carriage  and  $3 
for  a  motor  cycle;  manufacturer^  are  al- 
lowed to  run  motor  carriages  nut  sold  or 
let  out  to  private  use  under  a  general  des- 
ignating mark  for  their  whole  establish- 
ment, for  a  fee  of  $10;  and  no  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  be  operated  without  such  regis- 
tration, or  by  a  person  not  licensed,  after 
August  1.  1903.  Licenses  to  operate  are 
obtainable  only  after  the  highway  commis- 
sioners have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
applicants  arc  capable. 

The  fee  for  a  license  to  operate  for  hire 
is  $3,  for  other  licenses  $2.  Licenses  for 
operators  and  registration  of  vehicles  else- 
where allow  the  use  of  such  machines  in 
the  Stale,  but  only  under  rul^s  such  as 
the  Highway  Commission  may  prescribe. 
Owners  are  prohibited  from  employing  an 
unlicensed  chauffeur  and  are  made  liable 
to  punishment  for  any  violation  by  per- 
sons whom  they  hire.  One  form  of  pen- 
ally allowed  is  revocation,  or  suspension 
of  license  or  registration  ccrtificalc,  and  if 
a  person  operates  or  allows  another  to 
operate  his  machine  alter  suspension  or 
revocation  ol  its  certificate  he  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $200  or  ten  days  in  jail  or  both. 
Ordinary  violations  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $200.  The  bill  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


On  April  13  William  Pugh  was  held  in 
$500  bail  for  examination  by  Magistrate 
Cornell,  New  York,  for  speeding  his  auto- 
mobile along  Riverside  Drive.  Charles 
Little,  a  chauffeur,  was  held  in  $500  bail 
for  speeding  his  automobile  along  Central 
Park  West.  John  Henry,  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  was  held  in  I500  bail  for  speeding 
his  automobile  along  West  End  avenue. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Automobile  Company,  of 
New  York,  on  April  7,  John  C.  Coleman 
was  elected  trustee. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  received  a  number  of  consular 
reports  relating  to  restrictions  in  running 
automobiles  in  Europe,  which,  it  is  vwder- 
stood,  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  District  regulations. 

John  Bowles,  chaufifeur  for  J.  M.  Wat- 
son, Washington,  D.  C,  has  appealed  from 
a  fine  of  $25  imposed  by  Judge  Kimball  in 
the  Police  Court  on  April  3  for  exceeding 


the  legal  speed  limit.  Bowles  is  also  ac- 
cused of  being  responsible  for  a  recent  col- 
lision with  the  automobile  of  Representa- 
tive Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  M.  Sunderland,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Capital  Automobile 
Club,  Washington,  D,  C,  has  officially  pro- 
tested to  the  Di.«;trict  Commissioners  against 
the  proposed  numbering  of  automobiles  and 
the  passing  of  any  additional  legislation  re- 
stricting their  operation.  He  said  that  the 
club  was  preparing  to  take  the  matter  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  that  if  any  addi- 
tional restrictions  were  placed  on  owners 
they  would  formally  protest  to  Congress 
and  inaugurate  a  campaign  against  such 
adverse  legislation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Senate,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  bill  framed  by  the  Assembly  Judiciary 
Committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  Moldcn- 
hauer  bill,  have  unanimously  decided  to  re- 
port it  for  indefinite  postponement. 
The  great  objection  is  said  to  be 
that  the  bill  if  it  should  become  a  law 
would  result  in  hardship  to  liveries  which 
rent  automobiles,  because  by  holding  the 
owner  of  the  machine  liable,  irrespective  of 
ihe  negligence  of  the  driver,  and  allowing 
the  latter  to  escape,  they  would  be  driven 
out  of  business. 

The  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.,  council  have  unan- 
imously passed  the  automobile  ordinance 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Automobile 
Club.  The  license  fee  is  fixed  at  $3  a  year 
each  and  the  speed  limit  to  8  miles  an  hour 
on  paved  streets,  on  Wabash  avenue  and 
three  blocks  on  either  side,  10  miles  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  6  miles  in  turning  cor- 
ners. The  ordinance  provides  that  the  ma- 
chines must  carry  a  light  within  half  an 
hour  after  sunset  and  imtil  within  half  an 
hour  of  sunrise,  and  must  be  equipped  with 
either  a  bell  or  horn  to  give  warning  uf 
their  approach.  The  penalty  for  violating 
the  ordinance  is  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5. 
After  the  meeting  there  was  an  informal 
discussion  about  ruling  out  motor  cycles 
altogether.  There  are  four  motor  cycles 
and  twenty-one  automobiles  in  Terre 
Haute. 

W.  J.  Stewart  is  reported  to  have  sev- 
ered his  conection  with  ihe  New  Jersey 
Automobile  Company  of  Newark. 

J.  C.  Brandes,  of  New  Yock,  has  secured 
the  agency  for  the  United  States  for  Diir- 
kopp  &  Co.,  Bielefeld,  Germany,  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  etc. 
He  is  also  bringing  over  a  sample  Pipe 
car,  which  is  made  in  sizes  ranging  from 
20  to  60  horse  power,  and  four  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  entered  in  the  Paris- 
Madrid  race. 


The  automobile  of  W.  W.  Jones,  of 
Waynesboro,  Ga.,  became  unmanageable 
on  April  8,  and  finally  went  over  an  em- 
bankment about  8  feet  high,  and  was  badly 
damaged.  Mr.  Jones  was  thrown  out  and 
sustained  several  bruises. 
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724,021.  Automobile  Vehicle— Hermann 
Lcmp,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  31,  1903. 
Filed  April  25,  1900. 

In  electric  road  vehicles,  with  separate 
motors  for  each  of  the  driving  wheels,  two 
dtffcrcni  systems  of  connections  have  been 
employed,  one  in  which  the  motors  or 
their  armatures  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  vehicle  have  been  permanently  con- 
nected in  multiple  and  the  other  in  which 
lliey  have  been  connected  permanently  in 
series,  the  required  changes  in  speed  being 
'  obtained  in  either  case  by  the  insertion  of 
resistances  or  by  changing  the  potential 
of  the  source,  or  both.  Each  of  these  sys- 
tems presents  certain  advantages;  but 
neither  is  by  itself  cflfective  under  all  the 
conditions  which  may  arise.  When  motors 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  vehicle  are  con- 


movement  of  the  steering  handle,   which 
would  be  dangerous  at  high  speeds. 

Since  sharp  turns  should  never  be  made 
at  full  speed,  the  advantages  of  both  the 
series  and  the  multiple  connection  with- 
out the  disadvantages  of  cither  may  be  ob- 
tained by  so  arrangiiiR  ihe  contacts  of  the 
controller  that  whenever  the  controller 
handle  is  moved  to  a  low  speed  position 
motors  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vehicle 
will  be  connected  in  series,  and  whenever 
it  is  moved  to  a  high  speed  position  they 
will  be  connected  in  multiple.  Another 
advantage  which  results  from  such  a  sys- 
tem of  connections  over  a  permanent 
series  connectioa,  and  which  is  especially 
marked  when  but  a  single  driving  wheel  is 
provided  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  lies 
in  the*  fact  that  full  power  may  be  applied 
to  the  wheels  on  one  side  irrespective  of 
the  condition  of  the  wheels  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  is  often  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, as,  for  example,  when  a  wheel  (or 
wheels)  on  one  side  becomes  stalled  by 
an  obstruction  in  the  road.  If  under  such 
conditions  the  motors  on  opposite  sides 
arc   connected  permanently   in   scries,   the 


nectcd  permanently  in  multiple,  they  tend 
to  resist  any  rapid  change  of  direction,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lorque  of  the  motor 
or  motors  on  the  inside  is  increased  dur- 
ing the  turning  of  the  vehicle,  and  conse- 
quently when  it  is  attempted  to  turn  a 
corner  with  the  motors  thus  connected 
the  wheels  are  likely  to  be  skidded  and 
strains  produced  on  the  steering  handle 
that  render  steering  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  motors  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  vehicle  connected  permanently  in 
scries  an  ideal  arrangement  is  obtained  for 
turning  a  corner.  With  this  connection 
the  torque  of  the  motors  is  always  equal, 
since  they  are  supplied  with  the  same  cur- 
rent, and  the  speeds  automatically  adjust 
themselves.  The  motors  operate  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  differential  gearing,  and 
the  steering  handle  may  be  freely  moved 
without  danger  of  skidding  the  wheels  or 
producing  undue  strains  on  the  steering 
handle.  When,  however,  the  vehicle  is 
running  at  full  speed,  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  motors  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  connected  in  multiple,  for  they 
will  then  resist  any  rapid  change  of  direc- 
tion  and   will    therefore    resist   any   quick 
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wheel  (or  wheels)  on  the  other  side  is 
liable  to  begin  to  slip,  particularly  if  it 
happens  to  be  over  a  low  or  soft  spot  in 
the  road,  and  since  the  co-efficient  of  slid- 
ing friction  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
speed  it  will  tend  to  increase  in  speed  un- 
til the  counter  electromotive  force  of  the 
motor  connected  thereto  rises  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  current  flowing  through 
the  motors  is  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to 
move  the  vehicle  over  the  obstacle.  With 
the  multiple  connection,  however,  the  mo- 
tors connected  to  the  wheels  which  are 
stalled  may  be  supplied  with  full  current, 
irrespective  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  motors  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vehicle  are  operating,  and  the  supply  of 
current  is  automatically  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  motors. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
wiring  connections  and  also  the  various 
connections  effected  by  the  controller  in 
its  different  positions. 

724.004.  Incrustation  Preventive. — R.  L. 
Gamlen,  of  Bromley,  England.  March  31, 
1903.     Filed  February  18.  1902. 

In  a  previous  application  the   inventor 


fl3P| 


specified  an  improved  method  of  cleimni| 
boilers  of  scale,  consisting  in  introducic:si| 
into  the  boiler  jute  or  other  fibrous  n»^^ 
lerial  reduced  to  the  state  of  short  fi^rra 
tilamcnts.  He  has  since  discovered  tW.  ^ 
other  kinds  of  non-vegetable  fibrous  n«.^ 
tcrial.  such  as  wool,  hair,  silk  and  the  UW:^ 
animal  fibre,  asbestos  and  the  like,  im 
ganic  or  mineral  fibre,  in  a  state  of  di- 
sion.  such  as  that  of  short  fine  filameti' 
if  introduced  into  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be 
come  eventually  distributed  or  dispersed 
throughout  the  boiler — will  also  prevent 
incrustation,  or  if  the  boiler  be  already  in- 
crusted  the  incrustation  will  be  removed, 
the  fibrous  material  in  the  latter  case 
working  underneath  the  incrustation  and 
scaling  it  off. 

723.502.  Internally  Fired  Engine. — Elihu 
Thomson,  Swatnpscott,  Mass.  March  24, 
1903.     Filed  February  28,  1898, 

723.503.  Internally  Fired  Engine. — Elihu 
Thomson,  Swampscott,  Mass.  March  24, 
1903.     Filed  February  6.  1899. 

723.540.  Igniter  Operating  Mechanism 
for  Explosive  Engines. — Theodore  C.  Mcn- 
ges,  Waterloo,  la.  March  24,  1903.  Filed 
August  29.  1902. 

722,243.  /Vutomobilc  Carriage. — Williara 
H.  Noyes,  Newburyport,  Mass.  March 
100.  1903.    Filed  January  27,  1902. 

722,259.      Engine. — Frank     H.     Sleeper, 
Montreal.  Canada.    March  10,   1903.    Filed_ 
July  18,  1902. 

722,262.      Motor    Vehicle.— Roy    Ston< 
New  York,  N.  Y.    March  10,  1903.    Filed 
.\ugust  I.  1902. 

722.309.     Healing  Feed   Water  for  Mi 
tor      Vehicles. — William     J.      Lane     ai 
George     Lane,     Poughkeepsic,      N.     Y. 
March  10,  1903.     Filed  January  29,  1902. 

722,330.     Low  Water   Alarm   for  Steam 
Boilers. — Freelan     O.     Stanley,     Newton, 
Mass.  March  to,  1903.     Filed  October 
1902. 

7^2,339.  Protecting  Band  for  Pncumai 
Tires. — ^John  Whccldon,  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. March  10,  1903.  Filed  May  22,  1902. 
722,432.  Spring  Spoke  for  Wheels.— 
Alphonse  Prouvost.  Tourcoing,  France. 
March  10.  1903.     Filed  May  20.  1902. 

722,466.      Steam    Generator, — ^John    W. 
Sutton,    New    York,    N.    Y.      March    H 
1903.     Filed  August  20,  1902. 

722,612.  Tire  for  Wheels  of  Road  Ve- 
hicles.— Berne  Nadall,  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  England.  March  10.  190J. 
Filed  July  22,  1902. 

722,629.  Internal  Combustion  Engint 
—Carl  C.  Riotte  and  Carlton  R.  Radcliffc, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  March  10,  1903.  Filed 
September  11,   1902. 

721,679.  Magnetic  Qutch.— E.  R,  Doug- 
las, of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  March  3.  igcij. 
Filed  July  28,  1902. 

Thi.s  clutch  is  designed  to  automatically 
adjust  its  friction  surfaces  for  M'ear.  and  so 
that  when  the  clutch  is  in  engagement 
the  magnetic  circuit  is  not  interrupted 
either  by  an  air  gap  or  non-magnetic 
material.  The  residual  magnetism  in 
clutch  has  no  effect  on  the  di 
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The  Leg;al    Aspect    of    the    Qordon 
Bennett    Eliminating   Race. 

Automobile  laws  are  as  yet  very  frequent- 
ly misinterpreted,  as  is  instanced  by  the 
impression  held  until  recently  that  the 
present  laws  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey would  not  allow  of  automobile  races 
being  held  on  ihe  public  highways  of  these 
States.  The  present  Connecticut  law  gives 
local  authorities  the  power  to  set  aside  the 
speed  limit  temporarily  on  any  particular 
portion  of  the  highway  within  their  juris- 
diction, for  any  special  purpose,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
race  committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  to  go  to 
Connecticut  to  hold  the  eliminating  trial 
for  selecting  the  representatives  of  the 
club  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  contest  The 
race  was  held  on  the  public  roads  of  New 
York  State,  however,  as  reported  in  our 
last  issue,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
local  authorities,  we  are  assured,  who  are 
said  to  be  empowered  to  grant  such  per- 
mission by  the  passage  in  the  State  law 
which  grants  boards  of  supervisors  the 
right  to  "adopt  ordinances  regulating  the 
speed  of  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  on 


the  highways  or  streets'Oi  such  county  out- 
side the  limits  of  a  city."  It  is  hardly  like- 
ly that  this  clause  granting  local  option  on 
speed  limits  was  intended  to  legalize  rac- 
ing on  the  highway,  but  apparently  it  can 
be  construed  in  that  sense. 


Pressed  Steel  Construction. 

Running  gear  frames  of  pressed  steel,  ur 
ikassis  tmbauti,  as  they  are  called  in 
France,  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
leading  European  manufacturers,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  employed  much 
more  extensively  if  their  manufacture  did 
not  require  such  expensive  mechanical 
equipment.  The  advantages  of  this  form 
of  frame  construction— light  weight,  great 
strength  and  minimum  of  joints — are  most 
appreciable  in  touring  cars,  and  with  this 
class  of  vehicle  in  particular  the  number 
made  after  a  certain  pattern  is  compara- 
tively small.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  these  frames  are  not  at  present  used 
by  any  American  manufacturer,  and  are 
not  to  be  had  on  the  American  market. 

Quite  a  number  of  firms  are  engaged  in 
making  pressed  steel  frames  for  railroad 
cars  and  trolley  trucks,  and  some  of  these 
would  undoubtedly  gladly  take  up  the  con- 
struction of  pressed  steel  frames  for  auto- 
mobiles, if  only  a  fair  market  could  be 
found  for  any  particular  pattern.  But  this 
is  almost  impossible,  unless  standards  arc 
introduced  by  a  body  of  manufacturers,  say 
the  N.  A.  A.  M.  It  may  seem  a  rather 
difficult  matter  for  different  manufacturers 
to  adopt  the  same  frame  construction,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  feasible. 

The  French  Automobile  Trade  Associa- 
tion standardized  chassis  over  a  year  ago. 
and  these  standards  have  evidently  proved 
quite  satisfactory.  The  length  and  width 
of  the  frame  are  specified  for  the  various 
classes  of  cars — voiturettes,  light  cars.  etc. 
As  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  machinery 
is  supported  by  a  false  frame  it  is  only 
necessary  to  adapt  this  false  frame  to  tK«. 
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main  I'ramc  dimensions,  which  need  occa- 
sion little  difficulty. 

Cold  drawn  seamless  steel  shells 
(pressed  steel  work)  have  been  used  for 
boiler  shells  and  tanks  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  question  arises,  why  cannot 
such  shells  be  used  to  advantage  for  cylin- 
ders of  gasoline  engines?  There  is  a  no- 
ticeable tendency  away  from  the  conven- 
tional method  of  engine  construction  by 
casting  the  cylinder  proper  and  the  jacket 
togcihcr.  These  castings  frequently  turn 
out  porous,  which  necessitates  their  being 
thrown  away  after  considerable  machine 
work  has  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
they  arc  also  unnecessarily  heavy.  Pressed 
iteel  construction  would  lead  to  a  saving 
in  weight  and  other  advantages  if  applied 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  of  racing  cars  are  now  frequent- 
ly made  of  steel,  but  the  problem  of  proper 
joints  between  the  jacket  and  cylinder  and 
the  valve  box  and  the  cylinder  seems  to 
be  siill  unsolved. 


The  5tea]ii  Turbine  for  Automo- 
biles. 

Steam  turbines  are  now  coming  into  ex- 
tensive use  for  driving  electric  generators 
and  for  other  purposes  where  their  high 
speed  is  not  objectionable.  The  use  of  such 
turbines  fur  driving  automobiles  has  un- 
doubtedly occurred  to  many  experimenters, 
but  no  vehicle  so  equipped  has  yet  been 
produced.  We  learn,  however,  on  good 
authority  that  a  firm  interested  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  steam  turbine  at 
present  is  constructing  a  steam  truck  in 
which  the  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a 
turbine. 

The  two  features  which  distinguish  the 
steam  turbine  from  the  ordinary  steam  en- 
gine are  that  it  has  no  reciprocating  parts 
and  can  therefore  be  perfectly  balanced 
and  that  it  runs  at  a  tremendously  high 
Speed.  It  is  also  lighter  and  very  much 
more  compact  than  the  reciprocating  en- 
gine. The  absence  of  vihraiion  and  the 
compactness  would  recommend  this  type  of 
motor  for  automobile  use.  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  more  than  balanced  by  the 
enormous  gear  reduction  that  would  be 
necessary  if  mechanical  transmission  was 
to  be  employed.  Steam  turbines  for  driv- 
ing electric  generators  run  commonly  at 
30.000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  as  a 
truck  wheel  on  city  streets  makes  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  a 
reduction  of  10,000  to  x  would  be  required 
from  motor  to  driving  wheels.    Gearing  of 


such  a  reduction  would  be  both  cumber- 
some and  inefhcient.  The  high  speed  is 
essential  to  the  steam  economy  of  the  tur- 
bine, hence  the  problem  would  not  be 
solved  by  reducing  the  turbine  speed. 

These  considerations  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  practical  melliod  of 
transmitting  the  power  of  a  steam  turbine 
is  the  electrical  method — that  is.  driving  a 
generator  by  the  turbine  and  sending  the 
current  generated  by  it  into  electric  motors 
geared  to  the  driving  wheels.  This  method 
of  transmission  permits  of  the  turbine  be- 
ing placed  anywhere  on  the  truck,  and  it 
would  naturally  be  placed  close  to  the 
boiler,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  piping 
and  avoiding  trouble  from^  freezing.  It 
must  be  patent  to  every  close  observer  that 
in  practically  all  present  steam  trucks,  in 
which  the  engine  is  placed  under  the  plat- 
form about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
truck,  it  is  very  inaccessible.  The  turbine 
and  generator  could  be  placed  directly 
upon  the  platform  in  front,  where  they 
would  not  only  be  accessible  but  always  in 
full  view  of  the  operator.  The  turbine 
truck  referred  to  above  will  have  electric 
transmission,  with  motors  on  the  rear  axle. 


Proposed   Universal   Code  of   Auto- 
mobile Terms. 

A  French  publication  suggests  that  a 
great  service  might  be  rendered  the  cause 
of  automobilism  by  the  formulation  of  a 
universal  language  of  the  sport  and  pastime, 
or  rather  a  code  of  the  expressions  most  fre- 
quently used  in  automobiling,and  a  congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France  is  recommended  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  putting  the  project  of  for- 
mulating such  a  code  into  effect.  The  idea 
is  to  derive  expressions  for  describing  the 
features  of  a  car  and  the  troubles  and  de- 
rangements to  which  it  is  liable,  the  terms 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  suitable  ex- 
pressions in  the  leading  European  lan- 
guages and  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  universal  use. 

One  of  the  important  advantages  of  such 
a  codified  system  of  universal  expressions 
would  be  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
facilitate  international  automobile  touring, 
which  is  rapidly  extending  in  Europe;  at 
least  this  advantage  is  expected  by  the 
originators  of  the  idea.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  automobilists  would 
deem  it  worth  while  either  to  learn  the 
code  or  to  carry  and  consult  a  book  con- 
taining it,  as  much  of  the  conversation 
necessary  in  touring  does  not  relate  to  the 


automobile  at  all.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived that  a  universal  auto  language 
would  be  of  as  much  practical  importance 
as  a  universal  commercial  language,  and. 
as  all  the  universal  commercial  languages 
that  have  been  tried  have  failed  in  the 
end,  a  imivcrsal  auto  language  would  havi 
no  greater  chance  of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  international  au-" 
Lomobile  dictionary,  compiled  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leading  national  automobile 
clubs,  would  serve  a  practical  purpose,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  tend  to  check  the 
looseness  of  expression  now  prevailing, 
and  definitely  establish  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ferent terms  which  arc  now  used  in  vary- 
ing senses.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  lime  has  come  for  com- 
piling such  a  dictionary,  as  the  list  of  terms 
is  still  being  added  to  very  rapidly.  01 
course,  the  dictionary  could  be  revised  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time  and  thus  kej 
up  to  date. 
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Th«  Obnoxious  Clauses  of  t1 
Bailey    Bill. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  New  YoHc 
State  Legislature  by  Senator  Bailey,  the 
text  of  which  was  printed  in  The  Hohsi- 
LESs  Ace  of  March  25,  passed  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  April  17,  and  only  requires  liie 
signature  of  the  Governor  to  become  a  Uw. 
The  bill  contains  some  provisions  which 
arc  extremely  objectionable  to  automobil- 
ists, and  a  storm  of  opposition  has  broken 
loose  which  promises  to  kill  the  me;^aure 
before  it  can  become  a  law. 

According  to  this  bill  the  speed  limits 
in  city  and  country  arc  to  remain  the  same 
as  now,  20  and  8  miles  per  hour,  rctpcc- 
tivcly,  with  the  option  of  local  authorities; 
to  extend  these  limits;  but  the  bill  fi 
ther  provides  that  the  speed  must  not  ex- 
ceed 8  miles  per  hour  in  passing  (or  over- 
taking) persons  driving  horses  or  otb^ 
domestic  animals,  and  persons  wallcn; 
upon  the  highway ;  in  crossing  intersect- 
ing highways  or  while  within  a  distance  oi 
one-half  mile  of  a  post  office;  10  miles 
per  hour  in  passing  a  building  of  public 
worship  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  public  school 
during  school  hours,  and  4  miles  an  hour 
in  crossing  a  dam  or  causeway  the  travcM 
portions  of  which  are  less  than  30  feet 
wide. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  bill  should  b^ 
come  a  law  it  would  have  the  effect  c4 
practically  red'cing  the  speed  limit  of  >tl" 
tomobile*"  in  \n%  country  to  8  miles  tP 
hour,   rif ^  ept   ii^^H>arsely   settled   districti 
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the  operator  to  be  ever  on  the 
i  for  post  oflEices,  schoolhouses,  etc. 
Irtion  of  the  bill  requiring  automo- 
0  slow  down  to  8  miles  an  hour 
Ipproaching  a  person  driving  horses 
er  domestic  animals  is  among  the 
ibjcctionable,  and  is  entirely  unwar- 
I£  the  animal  in  question  shows 
IS  of  fright,  there  is  no  reason  why 
^mobile  should  not  pass  at  any  rate 
the  limit  of  20  miles  per  hour,  and 
animal  is  frightened  the  driver 
'  has  the  right  to  demand  the  slow- 
ma    of    the    vehicle    by    raising    his 

now  in  force  in  New  York 
s  fairly  satisfactory  to  automobilists 
t  public,  and  if  revised  and  rigidly 
rd  would  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
upon  the  highway, 
bill  just  passed  by  the  Senate  is  an 
:e  to  automobilists,  and  the  most  en- 
eflForts  arc  needed  to  secure  the 
lor's  veto  of  it  in  case  it  should  pass 
aembly. 


liar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events. 

to  14 — BelKlB"  NBtiotml  Clroalt. 

» — Motor  Cyol«  Ceotnry  Run. 

I— 14.— Nou-Stop    Bun  uf  the    SoottUh 

0  Clab,  Gl&«KOw  to  London. 

•— 8tArt  of  Parla-Madrid  Totiiist  See- 

1—81.— Commercial      Vehicle     Conteat 

ttr    the     anaploee    of  the     Aatomobllo 

k  of  America. 

~S6.-ParU-Madrld  Kaee. 

^ — Naaaaohnflelte     Aatomobllo     OInh 

BBfeet, 

^90.— Parle  Automobile  Fetee. 

•—Gordon  Bennett  Cap  Raoe. 


Ideals    i  n    Automobi  le    Con- 

Pfitructioti — No,  3> 
By  J.  S.  V.  BicKFORD. 

re  passing  on  to  consider  the  pes- 
of  improving  the  gasoline  engine. 
perhaps  be  belter  to  consider  how 
\  steam  car  fullills  the  ideal  condi- 
Md  down  in  our  first  article, 
were  not  for  the  attention  demand- 
Ihc  boiler  and  its  gauge  glass  the 
on  of  a  steam  automobile  with  any 
water  or  fire  tube  boilers  would  be 
Ip  to  our  ideal  conditions.  All  that 
crator  has  to  do  is  to  sit  still,  steer 
ntrol  the  speed,  brake  and  reversing 
Further,  if  desired,  the  brake  and 
levers  may  be  combined  so  that  the 
r  of  levers  is  within  the  three  pro- 
in  our  first  article.  In  spite  of  these 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
bl  steam  runabout  is  not  so  popular 
ras,  and  it  cannot  but  be  instructive 
tninc  why. 

be  first  place   the  '•     .me  is  far  too 
of  a  toy.     When  f     .  an  a     omobile 


was  designed  with  a  small  steam  engine 
the  fact  no  doubt  occurred  to  the  designer 
that  the  engine  would  be  running  nor- 
mally at  about  one-tenth  full  load.  He 
probably  also  knew  or  soon  found  out  that 
the  friction  of  an  engine  is  not  much 
higheivat  full  load  than  at  half  load  or  no 
load  at  all.  and  he  argued  from  these  two 
(acts  that  everything  which  he  could  think 
of  to  reduce  internal  friction  of  the  en- 
gine must  be  introduced  into  the  design. 
This  leads  to  ball  bearings,  which  arc  a 
source  of  constant  trouble,  and  in  the 
writer's  opinion  are  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform.  If  ball 
bearings  could  be  fitted  under  the  slide 
valve  something  might  be  gained,  but  as 
that  is  obviously  impossible  I  believe  that 
the  best  course  will  be  found  to  be  to 
leave  them  out  all  together. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  an  arm  chair  critic 
in  the  matter  of  steam  cars,  as  I  have  de- 
signed and  built  two»  the  first  of  which 
was  of  the  Bash  boiler  type  and  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Belleville  water  tube  constant 
pressure  type.  This  latter  has  given  great 
.satisfaction  except  for  one  or  two  points 
of  structural  design.  The  engines  were 
single  acting,  lift  valve  machines,  sup- 
plied by  a  Belleville  boiler,  made  of  ^ 
inch  steam  pipe.  This  engine  was  care- 
fully tested  before  going  onto  the  car,  and 
was  found  to  have  an  efficiency  of  about 
65  per  cent,  at  2  brake  horse  power  and  a 
higher  efficiency  at  higher  powers.  I  am 
a  little  doubtful  if  any  ball  bearing,  double 
acting  engine  beats  this  in  practice.  All 
the  bearings  were  lined  with  white  metal 
and  arranged  to  swivel  to  allow  for  bend- 
ing of  the  crank  shaft.  The  working  parts 
of  course  ran  in  oil.  The  only  advantage 
of  ball  bearings  is,  of  course,  to  reduce 
friction,  and  this  advantage  is  only  worth 
having  at  low  powers.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  exactly 
the  same  result  could  be  obtained  by 
working  a  smaller  engine  at  a  higher 
maximum  pressure.  Thus,  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  friction  of 
this  type  of  engine  is  in  proportion  to  its 
cylinder  sizes,  which  will  be  something  like 
the  truth  probably,  then  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  reduce  the  cylinder  capacities  by 
about  one-half  and  double  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  order  to  have  the  same  power  en- 
gine with  a  lower  friction  for  low  powers. 
Of  course,  tricks  of  this  sort  can  only  be 
indulged  in  with  a  water  tube  boiler  of 
good  design. 

There  is  another  point  which  does  not 
please  me  in  the  design  of  the  steam  car 
engine:  it  is  double  acting.  Now  no  mat- 
ter how  well  made  a  double  acting  engine 
is,  it  can  never  compete  in  durability  with 
a  single  acting  engine  where  both  are 
equally  neglected.  As  a  rule  the  automo- 
bile engine  is  very  much  neglected,  and  I 
believe  that  this  always  will  be  the  case. 
It  is  the  same  cry  with  steam  launches. 
As  a  general  rule  they  are  badly  looked 
after.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  one 
of  the  points  the  designer  of  the  automo- 
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bile  of  the  future  must  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  engine  must  work  when  badly  neg- 
lected. This  condition  is  very  well  ful- 
filled by  a  single  acting  engine.  With  ft 
reasonable  amount  of  lead  or  compression, 
no  matter  how  slack  the  brasses  get  there 
is  no  knock,  and  in  consequence  the  engine 
will  run  for  years  without  attention.  The 
Willans  electric  light  engine  is  single  act- 
ing, and  the  writer  once  heard  of  a  leading 
electrical  engineer  who,  on  being  asked 
what  a  Willans  engine  was  like  inside, 
said:  *'I  really  don't  know.  I  know  there 
arc  three  holes  m  the  case  of  it,  one  for 
steam,  one  for  exhaust  and  one  for  oil.  and 
as  long  as  I  look  after  these  the  machine 
runs."  That  is  the  way  the  ideal  automo- 
bile engine  should  run.  and  the  condition 
is  fairly  fulfilled  by  a  three  cylinder  single 
acting  engine,  with  tappet  valves.  I  pause 
here  to  say  that  exliaust  through  the  side 
of  the  cylinders  is  a  snare  and  delusion. 
Every  maker  of  single  acting  engines  has 
tried  it  at  some  time,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  abandoned  it.  The  exhaust  must 
be  as  carefully  provided  for  as  the  steam. 

Another  thing  in  engine  design  to  be 
avoided  is  the  brotherhood  type  with  three 
connecting  rods  on  one  crank,  with  the 
cylinders  arranged  radially.  Unless  every 
ounce  of  weight  is  to  be  saved  this  is  use- 
less and  objectionable.  It  is  true  that  in 
such  an  engine  the  connecting  rods  are  al- 
ways in  compression,  but  a  moment's 
thought  will  show  that  the  crank  shaft 
bearings  are  being  thrust  every  way  so 
that  slackness  here  at  once  causes  knock. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Bibby  once  used  this 
type  of  engine,  but  abandoned  it,  and  sev- 
eral other  people  have  done  the  same.  The 
best  engine  of  the  sort  has  three  cylinders 
parallel  in  line  with  three  cranks  120  de- 
grees apart. 

Then  again  I  have  another  quarrel  with 
the  present  automobile  engine  and  its  mak- 
ers. Many  of  them  seem  to  think  that 
split  pins  cost  $5  each  by  the  sparing  use 
they  make  of  them.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  they  are  cheapness  itself,  and  there  is 
not  a  joint  or  nut  on  an  automobile  which 
should  be  without  a  split  pin.  In  my  present 
car,  which  has  run  perhaps  from  500  to 
1. 000  miles,  we  have  had  as  yet  only  one 
mishap  on  the  road  necessitating  a  stop 
and  this  was  due  to  a  small  piece  of  the 
valve  gear  coming  off.  This  was  I  believe 
absolutely  the  only  piece  on  the  car  not 
split  pinned,  and  had  the  pin  not  been 
omitted  here  the  accident  could  not  have 
happened.  Let  any  of  your  readers  who 
doubt  the  advantage  of  split  pins  go  and 
look  at  a  railroad  locomotive.  He  will,  at 
any  rate  in  England,  find  every  single  joint 
on  the  machine  split  pinned.  Think  what 
would  happen  if  the  big  end  brasses  of  an 
express  engine  came  off  at  60  miles  per 
hourl 

Then  there  is  another  aid  to  motor  build* 
ing  which  is  not  used  as  it  should  be:  The 
spring  washer.  The  Thackery  spring 
washer  consists  of  two  turns  of  a  spiral 
spring  made  of  flat  section  steel  coil,  ci^ 
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Fia  I. — Thackery  Spring  Washer. 

edge  with  the  middle  part  joggled  (A  in 
Fig.  i)  so  that  when  compressed  under  a 
nut  it  lies  flat.  The  sketch  gives  some 
idea  of  what  it  is.  A  nut  to  which  one  of 
these  washers  is  applied  simply  cannot 
work  loose.  It  is  far  better  than  a  back 
nut. 

Our  ideal  car  should  therefore  have  a 
single  acting  engine  with  tappet  (or  lift- 
ing) valves.  Its  crank  chamber  should  be 
enclosed,  and  its  moving  parts  should  run 
in  oil.  No  cylinder  lubrication  is  then 
found  necessary,  as  the  splash  of  the 
cranks  does  all  that  is  required.  No 
amount  of  superheat  will  dama'ge  the  en- 
gine, which  is  an  advantage. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  boiler  and  the 
conditions  which  it  must  fulfill.  Obvious- 
ly the  present  pea  blower  museum  does  not 
fill  the  bill.  In  the  first  place  the  water 
has  to  be  watched,  and  in  the  second,  if 
the  water  fails  the  boiler  is  ruined. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  admissible. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  watch  the 
boiler  feed.    Either  this  must  be  controlled 


Fic.  3. — Wolff's  Low  Water  Alarm. 

automatically  or  a  low  water  alarm  must 
be  provided,  which  shall  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  attract  the  driver*s  attention  if 
he  is  not  on  the  lookout  for  it.  I  have 
already  described  the  various  boiler  feed 
devices  on  the  market  (see  recent  number 
of  Trb  Horseless  Age),  many  of  which 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  right,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  suitable  alarm 
will  be  found  better  than  a  wholly  auto- 


matic device.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be 
made  more  reliable  and  in  the  second  it 
admits  of  a  little  hand  regulation  for  hill 
climbing,  etc.  Such  an  alarm  will  be 
found  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  Wolff's 
low  water  alarm.  This  consists  of  a  small 
chamber  A  (Fig.  2),  connected  with  the 
boiler  at  the  desired  water  level  by  the 
passage  B.  Into  the  top  of  the  chamber 
is  secured  a  small  metal  bottle  of  mercury 
C.  When  the  water  level  is  normal  the 
chamber  A  is  full  of  water,  and  this  water 
is  cold,  but  as  soon  as  the  water  level  un- 
covers the  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube 
the  water  in  A  runs  back  into  the  boiler, 
and  the  chamber  A  is  filled  with  steam. 
This  warms  up  the  mercury,  which  ex- 
pands and  makes  an  electrical  connection, 
which  rings  a  bell  on  the  dashboard. 
When  the  chamber  fills  again  and  the 
water  cools  off  the  bell  stops. 

A  modified  steam  trap  which  should 
open  when  steam  gets  to  it  (instead  of,  as 
usual,  closing)  would  also  do. 

I  know  from  experience  that  electric 
low  water  alarms  can  be  worked  success- 
fully on  a  car,  and  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  security  which  such  an  alarm  gives 
has  to  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

My  ideal  steam  car  will  therefore  be  fit- 
ted with  a  low  water  alarm  in  preference 
to  automatic  regulation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
boiler,  which  must  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
able  to  be  made  red  hot,  without  damage 
in  the  event  of  the  low  water  alarm  failing 
for  any  reason.  For  though  I  believe  a  low 
water  alarm  may  be  made  reliable  enough 
to  trust  to  where  a  failure  only  means  an 
hour's  stoppage,  I  do  not  consider  it  would 
do  to  trust  the  existence  of  the  boiler  to 
it.  I  hope  later  on  to  return  to  this 
matter. 


Front  or  Rear  Wheel  Steering^. 

By  E.  J.  Stoddard. 
When  a  carrige  is  turning  it  may  always 
be  considered  as  turning  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle  about  a  momentary  centre,  and  we 
can  study  its  motion  as  if  it  was  to  be 
continued  for  a  complete  revolution.  Let 
d  in  the  figure  be  the  momentary  centre 
about  which  a  carriage  is  turning,  the 
centre  line  of  the  carriage  being  indicated 
by  ab,  the  driving  wheels  by  g  h,  and  the 
steering  wheels  by  e  f.  The  vehicle  has  a 
sort  of  cosmical  motion  in  that  it  is  mov- 
ing as  a  whole  about  the  point  d  and  is 
revolving  about  a  point  a  in  its  own  body. 
Every  time  it  passes  around  d  it  revolves 
once  around  a,  and  the  angular  velocity  is 
the  same  about  both  points.  The  motion 
around  d  gives  rise  to  centrifugal  force, 
which  in  pounds  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  carriage  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  linear  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and 
divided  by  32.2  times  the  radius  in  feet, 

WV* 

—  -   -■    „-  ,    The  direction  of  this  force  is 
32.3  R 

radially  away  from  the  centre  rf.    To  cause 

the  rotation  about  a  requires  an  impulsive 


torque  or  moment,  which  in  statical  foot 
pounds  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia, 
L,  about  the  point  a  multiplied  by  the  aa- 
gular  velocity  and  divided  by  32.2  times  I, 
the  time  in  seconds  in  which  such  angular 

Iw 


velocity   is   created^   L   e.. 


This  is 


32.2/ 

true  if  the  impulsive  force  is  constant;  if  it 
is  variable  we  must  take  its  instantaneous 
value  thus, 

Iw  _ 

If  the  vehicle  is  going  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  A,  the  front  wheels  are  the 
steering  wheels,  and  the  impulsive  force 
upon  these  wheels  is  in  the  same  directioD 
as  the  force  resisting  the  centrifugal  force. 
To  get  the  entire  force  upon  these  wheels 
the  impulsive  force  must,  therefore,  be  add- 
ed to  the  centrifugal  force.  This  force  also 
gives  rise  to  a  force  at  the  rear  wheels, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  centrifugal 
force  to  get  the  entire  force  upon  those 
wheels. 


Now  if  the  carriage  is  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow  B,  an  equal  impulsive 
force  is  generated,  but  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  that  in  this  case  the  impulsive 
force  and  the  force  it  causes  at  the  wheels 
g  h  must  be  subtracted  from  the  centrifu- 
gal force  to  get  the  entire  force  on  the 
wheels.  This  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  apparent  tendency  of  the 
wheels  to  persist  in  their  planes  of  rota- 
tion. 

EXPRESSIONS    FOR    THE    VARIOUS    FORCES. 

In  order  that  all  the  wheels  shall  be 
running  in  their  planes  of  rotation,  the 
centre  line  o  b  must  be  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cle in  which  a  is  turning,  and  the  wheels 
e  and  f  must  be  tangent  to  circles  about 
d.  The  point  b  must  also  be  turning  in  > 
circle  about  d.  Draw  the  radius  d  6,  tod 
perpendicular  to  this  at  h  draw  the  line  h  t 
to  meet  d  a  produced.  Then  the  triingle 
a 6c  is  similar  to  the  triangle  a&4  be- 
cause their  sides  are  perpendicolar.  Ttee> 
fore  ab:a€:iad:okB  or  calltag«#»li    J 
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(  that  fed  =  RT  = 


The  an- 


B  (the  base  tine)  and  angle  a  6c 
jwc  have 

^m  B  :  B  tan  A  :  :  R  :  B 
■      R  B  tan  A  =  B' 

%   somewhat  similar   way   it   may   be 

sin  A' 

may  be  taken  as  one-half  the  sum 
two  angles  the  wheels  e  f  make  with 
ntre  line  a  b.  Substituting  this  last 
sion  for  R  in  the  equation  for  the 
Dgal  force  gives 

W  V»  sin  A 

B 

angular  velocity  about  d,  which  is 
pe  as  that  about  a,  is  equal  to 

t        Y         X         VsinA 
I        R"    B     "^       B 
sin  A 

je  impulsive  torque,  or  momcui.   is 
Dt  while  it  is  accelerating  the  angu- 

VsinA 


Centrifugal  force  — 


Dcity  about  a  from  zero  to 


B 


r  -  V  sin  A 


1  V  sin  A 


I 

^f      53-2/  32.2/  B 

ny  case  while  the  constant  force  is 
sting  the  angular  velocity  from  one 
Vi  to  Wz  its  value  is 

^        /     • 

erally 

force  on  the  wheels  g  h,  due  to  the 
ive  force,  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
Let  r  =  thc  distance  of  the  centre  of 
E^L^.    Its  hnear  velocity  is  then 

^B  ry  sin  A 

acceleration 

r  y  sin  A 

b7~* 

Kiuently  the  force  accelerating  it 
5a2B/ 

ttg  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  in 
k  The  force  on  the  rear  wheels  is 
re 

^WT  f  z/  sin  A       IV  sin  A 
■^52. 3  B  /     ^  32  2/B»' 

Srst  tneeting  of  the  incorporators  of 
Ick  Diamond  Automobile  Company 
Id  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  April  11. 
■actors  and  officers  were  elected  as 
■:  President.  D.  W.  Hallenbeck. 
,;  vice  president  and  manager. 
I  Turner,  Brooklyn,  and  temporary 
y  and  treasurer,  E.  I.  Cook,  Ge- 
directors.  John  F.  HyLin,  Brook- 
,  R.  Rogers.  Seneca  Falls ;  William 
the  inventor,  Brooklyn,  and  G.  A. 
rooklyn. 


"W  r  V  sin  A 


pounds, 


General    Arrangement    of    Electric 
Carriages. 

The  following  three  arrangements  of 
motors  are  now  current  in  American  elec- 
tric vehicle  practice.  A  single  motor  is 
supported  by  the  rear  axle  casing  at  the 
middle  thereof  and  drives  the  live  axle 
through  gearing;  a  single  motor  is  sus- 
pended from  the  body  and  drives  the  live 
rear  axle  through  a  chain;  two  motors  are 
used,  each  of  which  is  geared  by  spur 
gearing  to  one  of  the  rear  wheels,  and  is 
bupporicd  on  the  rear  axle  and  on  one  of 
the  reach  bars.  Electric  motors  generally 
run  at  a  fairly  high  rotative  speed,  and  to 
secure  noiselcssness  of  the  gearing  raw 
hide  pinions  or  **iishbonc"  gearing  is 
often  used.  When  a  single  motor  is  used, 
which  is  supported  by  the  rear  axle  casing, 
the  gearing  is  entirely  enclosed,  but  when 
the  motors  are  geared  to  the  wheels  the 
gears  arc  usually  exposed. 

In  a  runabout  the  battery  is  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  rear  part  of  the  body.  In 
a  surrey  the  battery  is  generally  divided 
up  into  two  halves,  one-half  being  placed 
in  each  of  the  seats.  In  tonneau  designs 
which  have  recently  been  brought  out  one- 
half  of  the  battery  is  placed  under  the 
front  seat  and  one-half  in  a  compartment 
at  the  front  of  the  car.  Sometimes  the 
battery  in  the  larger,  four  passenger  vehi- 
cles is  "underslung"^that  is.  disposed  in 
a  box  below  the  floor  of  the  body.  The 
battery  space  must  always  be  well  ven- 
tilated. 

The  controller  and  reversing  switch  are 
always  located  in  the  driver's  seat,  where 
they  are  very  accessible  by  taking  out  the 
seat  board  and  the  ironi  board.  The  con- 
nections between  the  controller,  the  motor 
and  the  battery  are  made  by  means  of 
flexible,  rubber  insulated  stranded  cable. 

In  the  main  circuit  of  the  wiring  a  plug 
switch  is  inserted,  the  plug  of  which  can 
be  removed  and  carried  in  the  pocket 
when  the  vehicle  is  left  standing  on  the 
curb,  and  it  is  then  impossible  for  outsid- 
ers to  start  the  car.  The  electric  carriage 
usually  is  provided  with  electric  side  lights, 
which  rccoive  iheir  current  from  the  stor- 
age battery  of  the  car.  and  with  an  electric 
alarm  bell.  The  lights  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  by  means  of  a  snap  switch,  and  the 
bell  circuit  is  closed  by  means  of  a  foot 
button.  The  equipment  further  includes  as 
a  rule  a  combined  volt  and  ampere  meter 
attached  to  the  footboard  of  the  car.  The 
voltmeter  enables  the  driver  to  tell  the 
state  of  charge  of  his  battery.  When  the 
battery  is  fully  charged  and  is  furnishing 
no  current  it  will  show  about  2.3  volts  per 
cell,  and  when  discharged  to  the  point  be- 
yond which  it  !e  "^^^  advisable  to  go  it 
will  show  about  .8  volts  per  cell.     If  the 


discharge  is  continued  further  the  £.  M.  F. 
wilJ  drop  very  rapidly.  The  voltmeter  is 
not  a  very  sensitive  charge  indicator,  and 
gives  reliable  indications  only  of  full 
charge  and  of  practical  exhaustion.  The 
ammeter  shows  the  rate  at  which  power 
is  used  on  the  road  and  the  rate  of  charg- 
ing when  the  battery  is  reloaded. 

Electric  vehicles  arc  usually  provided 
with  charging  terminals  and  connectors, 
which  are  so  constructed  that  no  wrong 
charging  connections  can  be  made.  Some 
manufacturers  make  the  two  terminals 
concentric  with  each  other,  and  others 
make  them  of  different  size,  and  so  that 
the  plug  part  of  the  connector  has  to  pass 
through  a  hole  in  an  insulating  protector. 
The  larger  plug  cannot  be  gotten  through 
the  smaller  hole  and  in  contact  with  the 
metal  part  of  that  connector,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  make  the  charging 
circuit  through  the  battery  the  wrong 
way. 

rHARCIXO    FACILITIES. 

The  purchaser  of  an  electric  carriage 
must  look  for  facilities  for  recharging  his 
battery.  If  he  has  a  direct  current  light- 
ing circuit  on  his  premises  he  needs  only 
a  rheostat  or  resistance  box,  which  is  usu- 
ally furnished  by  the  manufacturers  01  the 
car.  However,  if  the  voltage  of  the  circuit 
is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  bat- 
tery it  will  be  more  economical  to  install  a 
motor  generator  for  reducing  the  voltage 
than  to  cut  it  down  by  resistance.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  line  voltage  is  220  and  the 
battery  voltage  only  60.  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  drawn  from  the  circuit  would 
be  wasted  in  the  resistance  and  only  30 
per  cent,  stored  in  the  battery,  while  with 
a  motor  generator  the  loss  need  not  be 
over  20  per  cent. 

If  the  line  current  is  alternating  the  only 
means  of  charging  a  storage  battery  from 
It  is  to  transform  it  into  a  direct  current 
hy  means  of  a  motor  generator  set,  con- 
sisting of  an  alternating  motor,  which 
drives  a  direct  current  generator.  When 
there  is  no  electric  current  on  the  prem- 
ises a  gas  engine  generating  set  can  be  in- 
stalled. Special  gas  engine  generating  sets, 
which  are  automatic  in  every  particular, 
have  been  developed  for  this  purpose. 
Should  the  gas  engine  stop  for  any  reason 
the  battery  is  automatically  disconnected 
from  the  dynamo,  and  is  therefore  not  dis- 
charged. When  the  battery  is  fully  charged 
it  is  automatically  disconnected,  and  the 
engine  automatically  shut  down.  Such  a 
charging  plant  needs  therefore  practically 
no  attention  when  in  operation.  Those 
who  keep  their  carriages  at  a  storage  sta-. 
tion  have  them  charged  at  these  stations* 
of  course. 

A  conference  of  the  clubs  affiliated  with 
the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  has  been  held,  at  which 
the  Liverpool  Self  Propelled  Traffic  As- 
sociation and  the  Scottish,  Manchester  and 
Yorkshire  clubs  expressed  opposition  to 
aflfiliation  with  the  M.ol<i\  \iTCva\^. 
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Interesting:  Trip  from  Pasadena   to 
Santa  Barbara  and  Back. 

By  Hesry  Chisholm. 

When  I  first  planned  to  come  out  to 
California  this  winter  I  could  find  out 
from  no  one  the  exact  state  of  the  roads 
for  auiomobiling:,  but  I  brought  my  ma- 
chine as  an  experiment.  I  have  run  about 
1,500  miles  in  this  machine  around  Pasa- 
dena and  Los  Angeles,  Pomona  and  Santa 
Barbara,  and  must  say  that  the  roads  are 
much  better  than  my  best  expectations. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  in  general  is 
very  much  better  than  that  of  the  roads  in 
New  England,  and  the  village  councils 
have  not  gotten  the  idea  into  their  heads 
that  automobiles  have  no  right  to  travel. 
All    of   the   inhabitants  along   the  country 


make  a  record  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 
The  morning  was  bright  and  clear  at  the 
start,  but  as  we  got  up  the  valley  toward 
Fernando,  a  wind  coming  from  the  north- 
west began  to  make  us  think  that  old 
Boreas  had  let  loose  all  of  his  wind  bags. 

1  he  route  to  San  Fernando  and  the  tun- 
nel of  tlic  Southern  Pacific  beyond  was  a 
little  bit  up  grade,  and  fast  time  was  im- 
possible. We  arrived  at  the  tunnel  at  10:05 
a.  m.  The  ladies  in  the  parly  seemed  to 
get  very  cold  on  the  trip  to  the  tunnel. 
The  wind  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  per  hour  while  we  were  going  about 
20  and  it  was  dead  against  us.  Each  of  us 
had  two  overcoats,  and  the  ladies  two  or 
three  veils  apiece  and  the  gentlemen  wore 
goggles,  so  we  were  well  protected.  The 
distance  to  the  tunnel  is  about  25  miles. 

After  we  got  to  the  tunnel  we  encoun- 
tered the  steepest  grade  any  of  us  ever  at- 
tempted. It  was  not  so  bad  up  to  200 
yards  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  from 
there  on  it  looked  almost  impassable.  The 
incline  at  this  point  appeared  to  be  about 


several  times  we  had  to  go  through  all 
swamps,  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  along 
the  road  as  they  lapped  the  mud  guards 
making  it  seem  as  if  we  had  a  lot  of  tin 
cans  tied  on  behind  us.  This  alkali  swamp 
did  not  delay  us.  although  we  thought  at 
one  time  we  would  be  compelled  to  wrap 
the  rear  tires  with  rope  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping. 

At  Piru  we  stopped  for  fifteen  rainulei 
to  eat  a  little  lunch  which  we  had  taken 
along,  and  also  to  inquire  about  the  road. 
We  then  went  on  to  Fillmore  and  found  the 
roads  excellent.  We  forded  several 
streams  with  about  2  feel  of  water  with  no 
difficulty.  By  this  lime^the  wind  had  gone 
down  and  it  did  not  bother  us  any  mort 

The  road  then  took  us  to  Santa  Paula, 
which  was  reached  at  2  p.  m.  The  roads 
were  excellent.  From  Santa  Paula  to  Ven- 
tura the  roads  were  fair,  and  we  averaged 
about  17  miles  an  hour,  arriving  at  Ven- 
tura at  3  o'clock.  Here  we  stopped  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  stretch  and  inqtiire 
about  the  roads.     Up  to  this  point  of  otir 
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roads  will  do  anything  to  assist  anyone  in 
any  way  imaginable.  After  touring  around 
Southern  California  for  a  while  I  decided 
to  go  to  Santa  Barbara,  a  distance  of  about 
X30  miles  from  Pasadena.  It  is  generally 
understood  here  that  the  roads  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  arc  unfit 
for  automobile  touring,  but  four  automo- 
bilists  from  Pasadena  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  the  trip  and  see  what  the  roads  arc 
like.  We  started  from  Pasadena,  at  the 
corner  of  Orange  Grove  and  Colorado 
streets,  at  8:15  a.  m. 

The  party  consisted  of  my  sister.  Miss 
Josephine  Chisholm.  Miss  Blackwcll.  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Mr.  Parmlee  Herrick,  son  of 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio.  This  trip  of 
350  miles  was  made  in  a  standard  gasoline 
tourinR  car.  and  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished without  the  slightest  accident  or 
damage  to  the  machine. 

We  took  the  well  known  road  over  the 
Arroyo  and  past  the  famous  Eagle  Rock 
to  Glendale.  After  getting  over  the  hills 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  roads  began 
eo  wake  tii  think  that  we  were  going  to 


45  degrees  Two  of  the  company  got  out 
as  soon  as  we  struck  the  steepest  place, 
and  shortly  after  the  third  one  got  out. 
For  about  200  feet  the  only  way  the  ma- 
chine would  go  ahead  was  to  back  it  down 
sideways  across  the  road,  then  let  the  en- 
gine go  at  full  speed  and  suddenly  throw 
in  the  last  clutch,  and  at  each  of  these  at- 
tempts the  machine  would  go  forward 
about  20  or  30  feet. 

The  descent  was  very  steep,  but  not  as 
bad  as  the  ascent.  We  met  a  party  of 
colonists  camping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  having  given  up  the  idea  of  going  any 
further  against  the  gale  that  was  blowing, 
but  that  never  daunted  this  automobile 
party. 

We  then  followed  on  the  road  to  New- 
hall,  arriving  there  at  10:30  a.  m.  The 
road  from  there  to  Saugus  was  very  good. 
Then  we  went  on  to  Piru,  and  on  this  part 
of  the  road  we  went  through  several  fords 
which  had  about  2  feet  of  water  in  them. 
For  about  2  miles  we  went  through  what  I 
think  was  the  meanest  part  of  the  trip. 
It  was  along  the  lowlands  of  the  river,  and 


trip  we  had  made  no  stops  at  all  on  mc- 
count  of  the  machine,  everything  running 
smoothly  and  keeping  cool. 

Here  we  found  that  there  were  two  roads 
to  take  us  to  Santa  Barbara,  one  by  the 
beach  and  the  other  by  the  Casitas  Pass- 
None  of  the  men  questioned  concerning 
the  roads  seemed  to  know  what  an  auto- 
mobile required.     We  took  the  beach  road. 

STUCK   IN    MIDSTREAM. 

Just  after  leaving  Ventura  we  forded 
several  streams,  the  deepest  one  being  tbe 
Ventura  River,  and  there  the  macJiiut 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
water  being  over  3  feet  deep,  but  there  w»* 
no  current 

A  number  of  citizens  of  Ventura  had  fol- 
lowed us  up  to  this  point,  with  the  exp<^ 
tation  of  seeing  us  stuck.  A  small  ex- 
press wagon  drove  up  alongside  and  Ihf 
rest  of  the  party  climbed  into  it  and  wett 
taken  across  to  dry  land.  The  wagon  wm 
backed  up.  a  rope  fastened  on  the  frotit 
axle,  and  the  machine  was  nearly  drawti 
nut  of  the  river  when  the  horse  started  10 
balk  and  would  go  no  further     We  had  to 
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Bn  from  the  machine,  and 
igon  with  two  steady  horses 
ig  at  this  moment.  wa&  hitched 
kint   and   pulled    us   onto    dry 

r^ere  delayed  here  about   an 
water     splashed     over     the 
)d  it   had   also  worked  into  (he 

tcsc  parts  had  to  be  dried  and 
t  on.  We  went  along  fairly 
,  and  some  places  where  the 
ry  deep  straw  had  been  strewn 
Ld  and  made  it  not  at  all  bad. 
e  had  to  go  down  onto  the 
g  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
road  had  taken  the  old  coun- 
id  left  practically  nothing  but 
driving. 
SANOv  sloi;gh. 
|to  the  beach  and  went  along 
out  8  miles,  the  tide  being 
^e  were  compelled  to  go  up 
beach  and  were  stuck  fast 
dry  sand  above  where  the 
in.  The  rear  wheels  sank  into 
arly  to  the  axles  and  the  ma- 
alled. 

farmer  on  a  side  hill  plowing. 
Md  his  team  into  service,  get- 
Bright,  and  went  on  3  or  4 
rerc  then  compelled  to  go  out 
ach  again,  and  here  we  stuck 
.the  deep  sand.  It  was  then 
Land  as  there  was  no  ranch 
ag  within  5  miles  on  either 
did  nut  know  what  to  do. 
quite  cold,  and  we  decided 
blankets,  coats  and  satchels 
short  distance  and  sit  down 
of   some   sand   dunes   and 

ffoing  to  wait  for  the  train  that 
Santa  Barbara  at  about  it 
en  all  at  once  we  heard  a 
saw  the  headlight  of  an  engine 
n  Santa  Barbara. 
iken  the  lanterns  from  the  ma- 
lad  ht  one  on  purpose  to  flag 
It  came  along.  We  swung  the 
t  across  the  track,  and,  luckily 
engineer  thought  there  was  a 
dge     or     mishap    ahead     and 

engine  to  a  stop.  The  train 
EC  be  the  limited  and  we  got 
The  conductor  was  furious, 
as  he  saw  there  were  ladies  in 
:  said  it  was  all  right,  and  all 
ingers  thought  it  was  a  great 
t  went  back  to  Ventura  on  the 
g  the  machine  on  the  beach 
et  from  high  tide.     We  passed 

Ventura  and  were  very  com- 
vided  for. 

morning  we  got  a  spring 
Jrove  up  to  where  the  machine 
ft,  and  thought  by  the  assist- 

tcam  we  could  get  over  the 
listance,  about  a  mile  of  deep 
votild  then  strike  fine  roads 
Santa  Barbara.  Just  south  of 
Rincon  goes  into  the  ocean 
point  of  rocks  and  boulders 
the  beach,  2  or  3  feet  high. 


We  decided  it  was  impossible  to  go  over 
this  and  turned  back,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  team  got  the  machine  out  of 
the  sand  where  it  had  been  stuck  over 
niglit,  and  went  back  to  Ventura  with  no 
further  trouble,  the  team  helping  us  where 
we  had  been  stuck  before. 

We  arrived  at  Ventura  at  4:30  p.  m.  and 
filled  the  machine  with  gasoline  and  started 
for  Santa  Barbara,  via  Casitas  Pass,  at  5 
p.  m.  The  road  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  pass  was  excellent,  but  here  we  forded 
three  little  creeks,  and  once  we  got  stuck 
the  water  splashed  up  and  short  circuited 
the  tremblers.  We  dried  this  off,  and  then, 
climbing  on  the  reaches,  started  the  ma- 
chine and  began  the  climb. 

The  Sim  was  just  setting  and  the  views 
and  coloring  on  all  sides  were  exquisite. 
We  had  gone  about  a  mile  or  two  on  this 
pass  when  we  started  to  go  down  hill  again, 
and    all    thoughts    of    hill    climbing    being 
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We  finally  got  to  the  l)i»itom  of  ihc  pass. 
and  from  there  on  to  Santa  Barbara  the 
roads  are  ideal.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  searchlight  we  could 
get  along  at  about  25  miles  per  hour.  We 
arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  at  8:15,  the  ma- 
chine and  everything  being  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  all  of  the  party  in  high  spirits. 
Our  friends  were  pleased  to  see  us,  as  they 
liad  been  telephoning  all  over  the  country 
to  find  out  where  we  had  been  for  the  last 
two  days.  The  trip  up  from  Pasadena 
would  have  required  ten  hours  had  we 
taken  the  right  road  at  Ventura. 

The  next  morning  we  went  over  the  ma- 
chine and  found  everything  in  good  shape. 
The  only  thing  that  was  done  10  the  ma- 
chine was  to  clean  out  the  gear  case,  which 
had  been  filled  with  water  in  the  deep 
stream  when  we  were  stuck;  but  this  had 
not  hurt  the  gears  in  the  least. 

The  trip  back  to  Pasadena  was  not  so 
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ended  were  amiss.  Passing  several  ranches 
we  soon  fotmd  out  the  pass  was  about  10 
miles  longer.  Then  we  began  the  real 
climb,  the  summit  being  about  2,600  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  beginning  of  the  pass 
is  probably  about  400  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  in  5  miles  we  had  climbed  2,200 
feet — an  average  grade  of  8.3  per  cent. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  pass  and  the  lamps  and  searchlight 
were  lit.  The  descent  was  exciting  and 
some  would  probably  think  dangerous.  We 
had  gone  down  hill  for  about  half  an  hour 
when  the  road  began  to  ascend  once  more. 
We  all  began  to  get  quite  discouraged  and 
tired  of  hill  climbing,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  came  around  a  sharp  turn  and  the 
lights  of  Santa  Barbara  came  into  view. 
Here  we  all  shouted,  and  had  we  not 
seen  the  lights  at  this  point  another  half 
hour  of  hill  climbing  would  not  have  been 
to  our  liking.  During  all  of  the  climb  the 
machine  never  faltered  once.  The  water 
which  cools  the  cylinder  had  only  evapo- 
rated about  a  pint  on  the  whole  trip,  so 
this  proved  we  could  climb  hills  all  day 
long  and  not  injure  the  machine  in  the 
least. 


exciting,  although  wc  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  We  left  Santa  Barbara  at 
9:05  a.  m,  and  arrived  at  Ventura,  having 
gone  up  the  Casitas  Pass,  at  12:35.  From 
there  we  went  to  Santa  Paula,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles,  arriving  at  1  :2s.  We 
rested  at  Santa  Paula  about  twenty  minutes 
and  then  went  on  through  Fillmore,  Scspc 
and  several  other  small  villages,  arriving 
at  Piru  at  2:50  p.  m.  At  Piru  we  rested 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  went  on  to  Sau- 
gus  and  Newhall,  where  we  arrived  at  4:40, 
Then  we  went  over  the  cut  and  down  the 
other  side  with  no  mishap.  If  we  should 
ever  go  down  this  side  of  the  hill  again 
we  would  not  fail  to  tie  a  good  sized  log 
or  something  of  this  sort  on  behind  the 
machine,  because  the  hill  is  so  steep  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  from  going  too  fast 
over  the  exceedingly  rough  and  steep  de- 
scent 

We  left  the  tunnel  at  5:25  and  from 
:here  to  Fernando  the  roads  were  fine,  a 
little  bit  down  hill,  but  better  than  many 
boulevards.  We  arrived  at  Fernando,  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  at  5:45.  From 
there  on  to  Burbank  the  roads  are  just  as 
good,  but  as  it  was  getting  dark  we  did  not 
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dare  to  go  any  faster.  We  have  made  this 
n  mile  run  since  in  twenty-seven  minutes. 
We  arrived  at  Burbank  at  6:15,  and  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  filled  up  with  some  more 
gasoline  and  left  at  6:30,  arriving  at  the 
top  of  Scovillc's  Hill  and  Grand  avenue  at 
7:15.  The  total  time  from  Santa  Barbara 
was  ten  hours  ten  minutes,  from  which 
should  be  deducted  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  for  various  stops  along  the  road. 
These  stops  or  losses  of  time  consisted  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning,  when  we 
lost  our  way  on  the  pass;  a  stop  of  fifteen 
minutes  at  Santa  Paula  to  telegraph  and 
rest,  and  about  every  hour  or  two  wc 
stopped  for  four  or  five  minutes  to  feel 
the  different  bearings  to  5ee  that  they  were 
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Oil  Separation  on  Condensinj? 
Steam  Cars. 

It  has  been  found  by  C.  Bach,  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  of  oil  separators, 
that  the  quality  of  oil  used  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  amount  of  purification  ob- 
tained. Two  different  grades  of  oil  used 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  showed  the 
following  results  in  a  separator  placed  in 
the  exhaust  pipe:  Oil  No.  i — Amount  of 
oil  in  the  exhaust  beiore  purification,  0.0105 
per  cent.;  after  passing  through  separator, 
0.0025  per  cent.  Oil  2 — Before  purification, 
0.OJ90  per  cent,  oil;  after  purification,  0.0005 
per  cent.  oil.  The  respective  degrees  of 
ptirification   were  762   per   cent,    and  98.3 


Alcohol   from    Acetylene. 

As  a  result  of  experimcnis  made 
years  ago  by  M.  Bcrthclot  m  the  cheim^ 
cal  analysis  of  alcohol,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  perfect  and  simplify  the  proceed- 
ings that  he  had  indicated,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  chemical  alcohol  can  be  made 
from  carbide  calcium  and  its  product  ace- 
tylene at  from  20  to  25  francs  per  hcclolitre 
($3.86  to  $4.82  per  26.417  gallons),  and 
even  for  12  francs  ($2.32),  the  alcohol  to 
be  of  100". 

A  molecule  of  alcohol  is  composed  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen.  Synthetical  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained by  uniting  these  atoms  according. 

For  a  lonp  time  it  has  been  known  that 
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not  heating;  then  the  rest  at  Newhall  of 
ten  minutes,  and  fifteen  minutes  at  Bur- 
bank,  when  we  filled  up  with  gasoline  and 
tit  the  lamps;  so  that  the  actual  running 
time  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Pasadena 
was  less  than  nine  hours. 

Should  we  attempt  the  trip  again  we 
could  lower  this  time  somewhat;  but.  con- 
sidering the  hills,  which  arc  impossible  to 
climb  at  more  than  4  or  5  miles  an  hour, 
we  did  well  enough.  The  sights  and  views 
could  not  be  enjoyed  at  all  if  we  went 
much  faster. 

Our  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  was  the  most 
enjoyable  lime  I  ever  spent.  The  troubles 
that  we  got  into  and  the  experience  of 
flagging  the  train  and  almost  camping  out 
at  night  were  easily  worth  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  East  and  back. 


per  cent.  In  the  former  case  the  condensa- 
tion water  was  noticeably  milky,  while  in 
the  latter  case  it  was  quite  clear.  On  analy- 
sis the  two  grades  of  oil  showed  a  great 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  saponifiable 
fats  which  they  contained.  Thus  oil  i  con- 
tained 2  44  per  cent.,  oil  2  only  0.01  per  cent, 
saponifiahic  fat:  in  the  case  of  oil  i  this  fat 
was  quite  similar  to  tallow.  Mr.  Bach  con- 
cludes that  the  great  amount  of  this  tal- 
lowlike fat  in  oil  i  was  responsible  for  the 
poor  degree  of  separation  produced  by  the 
separator;  ihc  action,  he  thinks,  is  due 
partly  to  the  emulsion  forming  ability  of 
this  fat,  and  partly  to  its  decomposition  by 
the  steam  and  the  suhflequenl  formation  of 
calcium  soaps  with  the  lime  contained  in 
the  water. 


W.  C.  Metzgcr,  Detroit.  Mich.,  is  adding 
four  Boors  to  his  garage. 


Schollenberger  Brothers,  Wichita.  Kan. 
have  equipped  a  building  50x60  feet  for  an 
automobile  repair  shop. 


Stuck  in  Midstream. 

by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  W 
hydrogen  in  the  electric  arc,  acetylene  can 
be  obtained.  Sufticient  hydrogen  must  t>c 
added  to  the  acetylene  to  produce  ethylfnf, 
a  constituent  of  illuminating  gas.  In  com 
bining  water  with  the  ethylene,  alcohol  i 
obtained.  Thus,  alcohol  has  already  b« 
produced  in  France  without  the  employ' 
mcnt  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  contact  with  water  too  kilogram^ 
1220.46  pounds)  of  carbide  of  calcium  ^^^ 
about  30  cubic  metres  (1.059  cubic  feet)  ' 
acetylene,  weighing  nearly  35  kilografflfl 
(77.16  pounds).  Upon  hydrogenaiion  this 
produces  Z7  kilograms  (81.57  pounds)  0*^ 
ethylene,  which  after  hydration  forms  : 
gallons  of  alcohol  at  98*.  Thus,  lo  havi 
100  litres  (105  (|uarts)  of  alcohol  it  is  ntO 
essary  to  employ  at  the  beginning  tt7ki!ft 
grams  (258  pounds)  of  the  carbide,  lb 
net  cost  of  production  of  which  is, 
France,  23  francs  ($4.44)- 


iHICLES  AtlD  PARTS. 

'e  Horse  Power  Toledo 
:>line  Touring  Car, 

nal  three  cylinder  x8  horse 
ne  touring  car  of  the  Intcr- 
or  Car  Company  has  this  sca- 
owed  by  a  two  cylinder  and  a 

car  of  similar  design,  and  the 
V  manufactures  two,  three  and 

machines,  rated  at  12.  18  ajid 
rtr  respectively  The  cylinder 
>f  the  three  engines  are  alike, 
rent  cars  are  designed  on  sim- 
though  the  four  cylinder  car 
vith  a  number  of  fittings  and 
that  arc  not  found  in  the  two 


in  width,  and  have  five  leaves;  the  rear 
springs  are  36  inches  in  length,  2  inches 
in  width,  and  also  have  five  leaves.  Pan- 
hard  type  of  axle  ends  and  steering 
knuckles  are  used.  The  running  gear 
frame  is  of  composite  construction,  con- 
sisting of  beams  of  second  growth  ash, 
lined  with  steel  plate  3-16  inch  thick.  The 
motor  and  change  gear  are  supported  upon 
a  false  frame  of  angle  iron.  The  main 
frame  is  slightly  narrowed  down  in  front, 
as  shown  by  the  plan  view. 

THE    ENGINE. 

Tlic  engine  is  a  two  cylinder  vertical  one 
of  4^4  inches  cylinder  bore  and  5>4  inches 
stroke,  and  runs  at  900  revolutions  per 
minute,  normal  speed.  The  two  cylinders 
are  cast  integral  and  are  bolted  down  to 
an  aluminum  crank  case,  which  is  divided 


identical  with  each  other.  They  are  lo- 
cated side  by  side,  and  the  valve  spaces 
communicate  with  the  compression  space 
through  the  same  passage.  The  openings 
over  the  valves  are  closed  by  plugs.  The 
valve  stem  guides  are  fitted  into  the  valve 
chamber  wall  without  threading.  The  cam 
shaft  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  by  spur 
gears  of  bronze  located  outside  the  casing 
at  the  front  end  of  the  engine.  The  cams 
are  enclosed  in  a  special  housing  bolted  to 
the  crank  casing,  and  operate  on  the  valve 
push  rods  through  the  intermediary  of  cam 
rollers  at  the  lower  ends  of  these  rods. 
The  spark  plugs  are  fitted  centrally  into 
the  cylinder  head.  The  upper  half  of  the 
crank  case  is  fitted  with  arms,  by  which 
the  engine  is  supported  on  the  angle  iron 
false  frame.  The  piston  is  of  unusual  length 


f  The  photo  and  drawings 
:r  to  the  12  horse  power  two 

-base  of  this  vehicle  is  76 
e  tread  standard.  The  wheels 
illcry  wood  pattern,  30  inches 
provided  with  twelve  spokes 
ited  with  3^  inch  G  &  J 
i  in  the  case  of  the  vehicle 
his  data  was  taken,  though  it 

the  make  of  tires  is  optional 
laser.  Both  front  and  rear 
1  ball  bearings.  The  rear  axle 
rging  of  square  section,   2x2 

front  axle  is  a  round  tube  2 
tside  diameter,  and  is  formed 
ri  the  centre.    The  body  frame 

on    semi-elliptic    springs    in 

the  rear,  and  the  car  is  said 
onally  easy  riding.  The  front 
4  inches  in  length,  i^  inches 


Twelve  Horse  Powek  Gasoline  Touring  Car, 


in  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  centre 
of  the  crank  shaft  bearing.  The  crank 
shaft  is  of  the  double  throw  type,  insuring 
the  best  possible  balance  of  reciprocating 
parts  for  this  type  of  engine,  and  has  three 
bearings.  The  central  bearing  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  lower  half  of  the  crank 
case,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  casing  can 
therefore  be  taken  ofif,  while  the  crank  re- 
mains in  position  supported  by  the  central 
bearing.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
method  of  adjusting  the  outside  bearings 
by  means  of  a  set  screw  passing  up  through 
the  support  of  the  bearing  from  below. 
The  cylinder  heads  are  separate  from  the 
cylinders  and  are  cast  integral  with  the 
valve  boxes.  As  the  sectional  views  show, 
the  water  jacket  not  only  surrounds  the 
cylinders  but  also  the  cylinder  heads  and 
valve  chamber.  Exhaust  and  intake  valves 
are    both    mechanically   operated   and   are 


and  is  fitted  with  four  packing  rings,  two 
of  which  are  placed  in  the  same  groove. 
The  connecting  rod  is  a  drop  forging  and 
provided  with  a  connecting  rod  end  of 
bronze.  The  flywheel  of  the  engine  is 
bolted  to  a  flange  on  the  crank  shaft  out- 
side the  bearing,  as  is  customary  where  it 
serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  friction  clutch 
mcniher.  It  is  i6j^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  turned  with  an  internal  taper  surface  i^ 
receive  the  leather  faced  friction  cone  of 
the  transmission  clutch.  The  two  cylin- 
ders are  lubricated  by  means  of  oil  cups 
and  the  bearings  in  the  crank  chamber  are 
lubricated  by  splash.  The  weight  of  the 
engine,  complete  with  flywheel,  is  233 
pounds. 

IGNITION 

Jump  spark  ignition  is  employed,  the 
spark  plugs,  as  already  stated,  being  fitted 
into  the  head  of  the  cyliad^^.  T\Nft.*\^>Jow!OTw 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE. 


lor   of  sixteen  tubes  is  placed   beli 
water  tank,  and  the  gear  pump,  whi 
culales  the  cooling;  water,  is  placed 
behind  the  tank,  so  that  the  water 
tions  are  very  short.     The  gear  p 
driven  by  means  of  a  chain  from 
gine  crank  shaft,  at  the  .same  speed 
engine.    The  bonnet  is  hinged  to  the 
board,  and  when  raised  gives  access 
parts  of  the  engine  and  its  accessori 
screen   of  wire  gau7c   in   the   front  ■ 
bonnet  hides  the  water  tank  from  vi 

THE    TRANSMISSION. 

The  friction  clutch  is  of  the  usual  c 
type  and  is  pressed  into  engagem^ 
means  of  a  coiled  spring  concealed 
sleeve  upon  the  clutch  shaft.  All  end' 
is  self  contained  within  the  clutch#' 
change  gear  is  of  the  sliding  gear  ty| 
gives  tliree  forward  speeds  and.  oi 
verse.  It  is  operated  by  a  single  levi 
is  completely  enclosed  in  a  dustproi 
minum  case.  The  three  speeds  forw^ 
6,  14  and  30  miles  per  hour  respeC 
The  bevel  gears  transmitting  pow«| 
the  change  gear  shaft  to  the  difTci 
gear  shaft  give  a  reduction  in  the  rl 
5  ;6.  The  differential  gear  is  encloses 
in  the  change  gear  casing.  All  the 
ings  of  the  change  gear  casing  ar^ 
with  bronze.  The  change  gear  is  s« 
with  lubricant  by  means  of  a  grease 
nn  the  dashboard. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan 


THf;    HOn%ELE.««   ACC 


SECTtoN  Through  Cylinders  of  Motor. 


current  is  furnished  by  a  dry  battery  of 
six  cells,  disposed  in  a  compartment  in  the 
front  seat.  The  commutator  is  located  at 
the  front  end  of  the  cam  shaft,  and  is  fit- 
ted with  an  aluminum  cover,  which  can  be 
very  readily  snapped  off  for  examination. 
Two  coils,  with  magnetic  buzzers,  are  em- 
ployed, which  are  placed  in  a  hardwood 
box  attached  to  the  dashboard.  The  time 
of  spark  is  varied  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
means  of  a  small  handle  on  the  steering 
column,  which  rocks  the  cnmmiitalor 
around  its  surport. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  constant  level, 
float  feed  type,  and  is  located  close  to  the 
cylinder.  The  air  intake  is  placed  direct- 
ly below  the  exhaust  pipe,  to  insure  the 
air  drawing  in  being  warmed,  and  the  car- 
buretor has  only  a  single  pipe  connection 
to  the  engine,  the  spaces  below  the  intake 
valves  of  the  two  cylinders  being  in  com- 
munication with  each  other.  An  air 
throttle  is  placed  in  the  air  pipe,  this 
throttle  being  operated  by  means  of  a 
handle  at  the  front  of  the  car.  In  starting 
the  engine  by  hand  this  handle  is  drawn 
out,  which  practically  closes  the  air  throt- 
tle and  thereby  insures  a  rich  mixture  get- 
ting into  the  cylinder.  The  carburetor 
proper  has  two  adjustments,  one  to  vary 
the  proportion  of  air  and  gas.  which  is  op- 
erated  by  3  small  hand  lever  on  the  oppo- 


site side  of  the  steering  column  from  the 
spark  lever,  and  the  other  to  throttle  the 
flow  of  gas  to  the  engine,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  a  pedal  under  the  right  foot  of  the 
operator.  The  gasoline  is  carried  in  a 
sheet  copper  tank  in  the  front  seat,  which 
holds  10  gallons. 

From  the  photo  of  the  car  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bonnet  is  unusually  long  for  a 
two  cylinder  car.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  tank  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  engine  under  the  bonnet  and  increases 
the  length  of  the  latter.  The  water  tank 
holds  5V2  gallons,  and  is  pierced  by  thirty- 
four  tubes  of  about  2  inches  diameter  in 
the  direction  of  the  car.    A  flanged  radia- 


Section  Through  Cylinders  and  Valve  Chamber  of  Mi 


THE  HORSELESS 


'vehicle  the  countershaft  is  6tted  with  a  sort 
o(  universal  joint  on  both  sides  of  the  gear 
casing,  and  both  ends  of  the  countershaft 
arc  supported  in  very  long  and  substantial 
bearings,  which  are  lined  with  babbitt 
metal.  The  transmission  to  the  rear  wheels 
is  by  separate  chains.  Diamond  chains  of 
lyi  inch  pitch  and  with  five-eighths  inch 
rollers  being  used.  The  sprockets  have 
twelve  and  lArenty-three  teeth  respectively, 
and  when  the  car  is  driven  on  the  high 
gear  the  ratio  of  reduction  from  the  engine 
to  the  drive  wheels  is  3]^  :  i.  The  rear 
wheels  are  fitted  with  drums  for  band 
brakes,  which  are  8J.S  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  i>4  inches  brake  surface  The 
I  brakes  are  of  the  double  acting  band  type 
I!  and  arc  operated  by  a  hand  lever  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  seat  through  the 
well  known  stranded  cable  equalizing  de- 
vice. The  car  is  also  fitted  with  a  sprag. 
Steering  is  by  means  of  a  14  inch  hand 
wheel  of  laminated  wood  through  an  irre- 
versible worm  and  sector  mechanism.  The 
joints  of  the  steering  mechanism  are  of  the 
adjustable  ball  type. 
The  car  has  a  roomy  tonncau.  which  will 

|«at  three  if  required,  and  is  fitted  with  large 
enders.  steps  and  lamps.  The  finish  is  A 
he  usual  high  grade  of  the  International 
klotor  Car  Company.  The  weight  of  the 
ar  complete  is  1.800  pounds. 

The  Ide-Sprung'Huber  Gasoline 
Delivery  Wagon. 

At  the  recent  Detroit  show  was  exhibited 
a  motor  delivery  wagon  belonging  to  a 
local  newspaper  which  had  been  changed 
from  electric  to  gasoline  propulsion.  The 
electric  motors  and  battery  had  been  taken 
I  out  and  a  four  cylinder  gasoline  molor  and 
change  gear  been  substituted  by  the  Ide- 
Sprung-Huber  Company,  of  Detroit.      Bc- 

I  iore   the  change  was   made  the  vehicle  un- 

II  loaded  weighed  5.700  pounds,  and  after  the 
change  3^00  pounds.  The  following  de- 
Acriplion     of   the    new   equipment     is     fur- 

shed: 

This  engine  is  capable  of  developing 
from  15  to  21  horse  power,  having  a  bore 
of  3^  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  4^  inches. 
and  makes  from  75  to  1.500  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  compression  is  high.  The 
flywheel,  which,  by  the  way.  only  weighs 
40  pounds,  is  used  as  the  friction  clutch. 
The  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are  arranged 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders,  and  are 
both  mechanically  operated.  The  ignition 
is  by  jump  spark  with  current  furnished  by 
a  battery  of  ten  dry  cells.  The  vibrator 
with  a  quadruple  cam  is  mounted  on  and 
operated  by  the  intake  valve  cam  shaft,  and 
the  secondary  current  commutator  is 
mounted  on  the  exhaust  valve  cam  shaft. 
The  vibrator  and  commutator  are  connected 
by  a  link,  so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  vary 
the  period  of  ignition  ihey  are  moved  to- 
gether by  a  single  operation. 

When   the  machine  is  standing  still  and 

the  engine   is    going,  all    gear  wheels    arc 

standing  still.    In  starting  up,  the  low  speed 

in  first.    While  running  on 


this  speed,  all  other  gears  are  running  in 
mesh,  although  performing  no  work.  When 
the  next  higher  speed  is  thrown  in.  the 
slow  speed  gears  continue  to  run,  but  cease 
to  do  any  work.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
back-up  gears.  When  running  at  high 
speed,  the  engine  is  connected  by  a  straight 
shaft  to  the  driving  countershaft,  the  latter 


being  connected  to  the  rear  wheels  by 
means  of  chains.  While  the  controlling 
lever  is  in  the  high  speed  notch  all  gears 
are  running,  but  on  account  of  their  being 
bronze  and  cast  steel  there  is  little  noise. 

An  emergency  brake  is  convenient  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  operator,  by  which  the 
machine  can  be  brought  to  a  sudden  sto^,a.^ 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE 


the  same  time  shutting  off  the  power.  A 
foot  brake  is  also  provided,  which  applies 
a  powerful  set  of  band  brakes  and  releases 
the  power  at  the  same  lime.  The  Ide- 
Sprung  Company  had  agreed  to  furnish  a 
machine  capable  of  carrying  a  ton  at  the 
rate  of  15  miles  an  hour. 


The  Clarkmobtle. 


A  medium  weight  gasoline  car  has  just 
been  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Clark- 
mobile  Company,  of  Lansing.  Mich.     This 


The  ignition  is  by  jump  spark,  the  current 
being  furnished  by  two  sets  of  dry  bat- 
teries. A  three  way  switch  allows  the  cir- 
cuit to  be  changed  over  from  one  to  the 
other  battery.  The  throttle  valve  of  the 
engine  is  operated  by  a  foot  lever. 

The  transmission  gear  is  the  well  known 
Upton  sun  and  planet  gear,  giving  two  for- 
ward speeds  and  a  reverse.  The  front  axle 
is  a  solid  forging,  i^  inches  in  diameter 
and  provided  with  ball  bearings.  The  rear 
axle  is  I  ^i  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
mounted  on  Timkcn  roller  bearings.     The 


A   double  acting   brake   acts   on    the  con 
pcnsating  g^ar  on  the  rear  axle. 

AH    the    machinery    is    mounted    on 
angle   steel    frame,    to   which   the   body   is 
fastened    by    eight    bolts.      The    body    can 
therefore  be  easily  dismounted  for  getting 
at  the  machinery,  if  that  should  be  neces- 
sary.     The   wheel    base   of   the   car   is   72 
inches    and    the    tread    is    standard.     The 
body   is   mounted   on    full   elliptic    spring*. 
both  in   front  and   rear.     The  scat  of  the 
body  has  a  solid  back,   and   the  compart- 
ment in  front  is  entirely  free  for  carrying 
clothes,   etc.,    when    touring.      The    seat   is 
extra   wide  and   is   trimmed   with   leather 
The   motor   is    started    from   the   seal   and 
the  transmission   is  controlled  by  a  single 
lever. 


The   Clarkmobile. 


car  weighs  complete  i.ioo  pounds,  and  is 
propelled  by  a  single  cylinder,  horizontal, 
four  cycle  engine  of  5  inch  bore,  claimed 
to  develop  6^3  to  7  horse  power.  The  en- 
gine has  a  crank  shaft  of  forged  iron,  i^^ 
inches  in  diameter,  provided  with  balance 
weights.  The  valve  gears  are  cut  with 
spur  teeth  and  are  encased  and  run  in  a 
bath  of  oil.  The  speed  of  the  engine  is 
controlled  by  a  throttle  which  allows  of 
varying  the  speed  of  the  car  from  5  to  30 
miles  an   hour  without  changing  the  gear. 


compensating  gear  is  entirely  enclosed  and 
the  casing  is  filled  with  lubricant.  The 
rear  axle  is  enclosed  in  a  steel  tube  and  is 
reinforced  by  truss  rods.  The  transmission 
to  the  rear  axle  is  by  a  Baldwin  chain  of  1 
inch  pilch  and  one-half  inch  width  of 
roller.  The  road  wheels  arc  of  the  wootl 
artillery  type  with  hickory  spokes  and 
malleable  iron  hubs,  and  are  shod  with 
Dunlop  detachable  tires.  The  car  is  fitted 
with  wheel  steering,  the  Brown  &  Lipe 
enclosed  worm  steering  device  being  used. 


The   Winton    Racer. 

The  accompanying  half  tone  is  an  ill 
tration    of  the   new    Winton    racer,    whii 
was  built  to  compete  in  the  Gordon   Bi 
nett  Cup  Race.     Should  the  vehicle  be 
ccptcd   by  the   trial   committee  it    will 
doubt  be  one  of  two  cars  driven  by  a  ho: 
zontal  engine,   as  all   the  other  machim 
entered   will   most  likely   be  propelled   by 
vertical  motors. 

Tlie  Winton  racer  is  rated  at  about  40 
horse  power  and  weighs  less  than  1.900 
pounds  without  water,  gasoline  and  bat- 
teries. It  has  a  wheel  base  of  too  incl 
and  a  standard  tread.  The  frame  is  of 
armored  wood  type  and  rests  on  four  se 
elliptic  springs.  The  front  axle  is  a  sol 
forging  and  the  rear  axle  is  of  the  live  t; 
and  bevel  gear  driven.  The  wheels 
shod  with  32x4  inch  Goodrich  clincher 
tires.  The  body  of  this  machine  resemble- 
that  of  the  "Bullet."  which  had  vertical  en 
gincs  and  a  hood  in  front.  The  centre  01 
gravity  is  extremely  low  and  the  flywheel 
has  but  6  to  7  inches  road  clearance.    The 


Percy  Owen  xn  His  Winton   Racer. 
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crank  shaft  is  on  the  left  hand  side  and  the 
cylinders  on  the  right  hand  side.  They  arc 
four  in  number  and  are  fitted  with  jump 
spark  ignition,  the  plugs  being  screwed 
into  the  heads  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  read- 
ily accessible,  without  even  raising  the  Hd 
that  covers  the  engine.  The  carburetor 
is  located  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  in 
Mch  a  way  that  it  may  be  regulated  by  the 
operator  while  driving. 

The  cylinders  are  water  cooled  and  a 
^ngcd  coil  of  forty-two  tubes  is  provided. 
The  water  and  gasoline  tanks  are  in  front. 
The  capacity  of  the  latter  is  15  gallons. 
The  change  speed  gear  gives  but  two  for- 
A'ard  and  a  reverse  speed,  and  a  conical 
friction  clutch  is  used.  The  gear  box  is 
turdly   longer  than  the  width   nf  the  fly- 


Thirty  Horse  Power  Ward  Leonard 
Touring  Car. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  50 
horse  power  touring  car  of  the  Ward 
Leonard  Electric  Company,  of  Bronxvillc. 
N.  Y.  The  car,  which  is  shown  in  racing 
trim,  is  equipped  with  a  four  cylinder  ver- 
tical motor,  with  mechanically  operated 
inlet  and  exhaust  valves.  The  governor 
acts  upon  the  admission.  Water  circula- 
tion is  by  thermo-siphon  action,  the  radi- 
ating tubes  being  plainly  seen  at  the  side 
of  the  bonnet.  The  transmission  gear  gives 
four  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse,  and 
embodies  a  novel  feature — it  drives  direct 
on  the  third  or  second  highest  gear.  As 
the  highest  gear  is  too  high  for  ordinary 


sively  increase  and  during  the  next  quarter 
it  will  correspondingly  decrease,  followed 
by  a  like  accelerated  movement  through 
the  third  quarter  and  a  similar  decreasing 
velocity  through  the  last  quarter. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  if 
an  intermediate  rcvolublc  member  be  in- 
terposed between  the  two  shafts,  with  the 
ends  of  which  the  ends  of  the  respective 
shafts  be  coupled  by  universal  joints,  a 
velocity  may  be  imparted  to  the  driven 
shaft  through  this  intermediate  member, 
which  will  be  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
driving  shaft  as  long  as  equiangularity  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  intermediate  member 
and  the  respective  axes  of  the  two  con- 
necting shafts  is  maintained.  When  this 
iquianRularity   is  i^rc?ervcd   in   action   and 
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Thirty  Hobse   Power  Ward  Leonard  Touring  Car. 


el's  face.  and.  like  the  crank  case,  is  an 
Uuminoid  casting.  The  control  devices 
Consist  of  a  wheel  (mounted  on  a  solid 
neel  steering  post),  a  change  speed  lever, 
^  foot  pedal  and  a  lever  to  apply  the  emcr- 
Cency  brakes.  All  of  the' brakes  are  double 
tcting  and  act  on  the  brake  drums  of  the 
Irivers.  The  foot  pedal  applies  expanding 
ing  brakes  and  the  hand  lever  controls  the 
>rake  bands.  A  small  lever  to  advance  the 
^park  is  also  provided.  At  the  recent  pre- 
liminary trial  at  Garden  City,  L.  L.  Mr. 
Owen's  car  is  said  to  have  covered  6  miles 
Q  5  min.  54  sec 

Dr.  Qiarlcs  Howard,  of  St.  Paul,  Ind., 
^zi  killed  and  Richard  Rice  was  seriously 
i^iared  on  April  iS  by  their  automobile 
^Hiding  with  a  street  car  at  Indianapolis. 


use,  the  second  highest  gear  will  common- 
ly be  used  in  touring,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
an  advantage  to  drive  direct  on  that  gear 
which  is  used  the  most.  The  drive  to  the 
rear  axle  is  by  bevel  gears.  All  the  bear- 
ings of  the  car  have  forced  lubrication  and 
two  independent,  double  acting,  dustproof 
brakes  arc  provided. 


Williams  Improved  UniversaUoint. 

It  is  well  known  that  where  two  shafts 
are  coupled  by  a  single  universal  joint,  like 
the  Hookc  joint,  for  instance,  with  their 
axes  mclined  to  each  other  and  uniform 
rotary  motion  is  imparled  to  one  the  other 
will  not  revolve  with  a  similar  uniform  ve- 
locity: on  the  contrary,  during  one  quarter 
of  its  revolution  its  velocity  will  progres- 


the  velocity  of  the  driving  shaft  is  regtilar 
and  uniform,  the  velocity  of  the  interme- 
diate member  will  exhibit  the  irregularity 
above  described;  but  by  reason  of  the  sim- 
ilar but  inverted  conditions  appertaining  to 
the  transmitting  connection  with  the  driven 
shaft  this  irregular  velocity  will  be  trans- 
muted into  a  velocity  which  will  be  both 
concurrent  and  synchronous  with  that  of 
the  driving  member. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  to 
Harvey  D.  Williams,  of  Washington, 
D,  C,  for  a  double  universal  joint  in  which 
this  object  is  accomplished  by  introducing 
a  supplemental  loose  coupling  member 
which  parallels  the  positive  or  driving 
coupling,  and  which  connects  the  two 
shafts  by  telescopic  joints  at  points  in  their 
axes  equidistant   from.  Ox*.  ^tvXxt^  ^\  <c*. 
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WlXXlAMS    iMlltOVED    UkIVEBSAL    JoINT. 


obvious  without 
further  explana- 
tion ihat  the  angles 
between  the  inter- 
mediate piece  and 
the  two  connected 
shafts  must  always 
be  equal  to  each 
other.  The  con- 
struction also  ap- 
pears to  be  excel- 
lently adapted  to 
be  protected  by 
leather  casinRS.  as 
is  now  icenerally 
thought  necessary 
for  universal  ioints 
for  automobiles, 
and  to  be  filled 
with  lubricant, 

T  h  i  s  ioint  is 
manufactured  b  v 
t  h  e       Waterbun' 


positive  coupling  joints.  These  two  inier- 
mcdJale  coupling  links  are  also  fitted  with 
a  co-operative  device  which  maintains 
constant  axial  parallelism  between  them 
and  prevents  endwise  movement  of  one 
with  reference  to  the  other. 

The  connecting  part  comprises  two  mem- 
bers, one  contained  within  the  other.  The 
outer'  of  these,  called  the  "coupling,*'  has 
each  of  its  ends  positively  connected  by 
some  universal  connection  with  the  shaft 
section,  and  the  other  member,  called  the 
•'equalizer/'  is  capable  of  sliding  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  a.xis  of  the  former  and 
couples  with  the  shafts  by  a  joint,  which 
will  permit  longitudinal  movement  of  one 
part  upon  or  within  the  other,  akin  to  a 
ball  moving  within  a  tube. 

Referring  to  the  illustrations  of  the  joint 
herewith,  the  centre  lines  o  a,  6  fr,  etc.,  in 
the  lower  drawing  indicate  the  limits  of 
angularity  of  the  connected  shafts.     It  i'^ 


Tool  Company,  of  \Vaterbury»  Conn. 


The    QrcKory    Automatic     Ignition 
Battery  Cut-out. 

This  cut-out  switch,  manufactured  by  the 
AulO"Dcvicc  Manufacturing  Company,  79 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  is  designed  for 
use  with  gasoline  engines,  the  ignition  cur- 
rent of  which  is  furnished  by  a  battery  in 
starting  and  a  mechanical  generator  in  nor- 
mal operation. 

Before  starling  the  engine  a  button  in 
the  auio-switch  is  pressed,  which  connects 
the  battery  to  the  engine,  and  the  dynamo 
to  a  magnet  in  the  switch.  At  the  same 
time  a  spring  is  compressed,  which  is  re- 
leased by  the  magnet  as  soon  as  the  dy- 
namo generates  enough  current,  which  au- 
tomatically cuts  the  battery  out:  cuts  the 
dynamo  out  from  the  magnet  circuit  and 
turns  all  the  dynamo  current  on  to  spark- 
ing the  engine. 

If  dcstrcd  to  stop  engine  by  cutting  out 
the  spark,  another  button  is  pres.sed,  which 
breaks  all  circuits  until  the  pressure  is  re- 
leased, when  it  automatically  leaves  the 
dynamo  in  circuit  with  the  engine,  where 
it  remains  until  it  is  desired  to  start  the 
engine  agaia  As  stated,  the  coils  arc  cut 
out  simultaneously  with  the  battery,  an<i  a 
current  flows  in  the  coils  only  momentarily 
in  starting  the  engine.  The  device  is  en- 
cased in  a  hard  rubber  box  iJ4x2>Sx3^ 
\nches,  the  top  being  provided  with  a  glass 
to  see  the  operation  of  the  switch. 


A  New  Radiator. 


nsmmtusihu. 

Gm£cosy  Ignition  Battery  Cut-Out. 


Frank  H.  Stulp,  of  541  Carpenter  street, 
Chicago,  is  marketing  a  Ranged  radiator 
with  a  continuous  spiral  flange,  in  place  of 
the  usual  disks.  The  flange  is  made  from 
a  straight  strip  of  sheet  copper,  which  is 
crimped  at  one  edge  to  give  it  the  form  of 
a  spiral  just  fitting  over  the  tube.  This 
radiating  tube  can  be  made  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery. The  crimping  of  the  flange,  al- 
though a  necessity  with  a  flange  made  of 


a   straight   strip,    possesses   the    advanugi 
that   it  mcrcases  the  amount  of  metal 
the  flange  near  the  tube  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  has  to  be  transmitted. 

This  radiator  tube  is  made  in   one  sizi 
only,  with  a  three-quarter  inch  brass  tube 
and  a  flange  of  1^  inches  outside  diametei 
and   weighs   about  9  ounces  to   the   fooi 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  weight  fc^  4 
weight  twice   the   amount  of  heat  can  l^^ 
radiated   with   this   radiator   as    with    di&l^ 
radiators.      Radiators   are   made   complet:ej 
with  aluminum  headers  and  all  the  tubes  ia  j 
parallel.     There  are  no  soldered  joints  in 
these  radiators,   which   are   said   to  be  of 
neat  and  strong  construction.     The  spiral 
flange  is  soldered  to  the  tube. 


Veeder  Adjustable  Spark  Qap 
Device. 

The  Post  &  Lester  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  manufacture  the  adjustable 
spark  gap  device  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying cut.  which  can  be  attached  to  ihf 
dashboard  of  the  vehicle.  The  device  U 
claimed  to  absolutely  prevent  trouble  from 
sooty  plugs  or  from  an  excess  of  cylinder 
oil  accumulating  on  the  plug.     The  device 


is  made  of  brass,  highly  finished,  tad 
mounted  on  a  polished  hard  rubber  bast 
The  company  also  offer  a  "compensai-^r." 
the  use  of  which  they  advise  where  the 
operator  wishes  to  place  the  spark  gap  d^ 
vice  in  a  position  where  he  can  see  iht 
spark. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

Hartford  Tire  Booklet.— Hartford  Rub- 
ber Works  Company,  of  Hartford.  Conn 

Rolls  &  Co.'s  Delivery  Van  and  Doc- 
tor's Phaeton.— C.  S.  Rolls  &  Co.,  Ullie 
Hall.  Earl's  Court,  London,  S.  W. 

"Rigs  That  Run."— St.  Louis  Motor 
Carriage  Company.  Vandcventer  avenue. 
St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Parts,   Fittings.  Sundries,  Tools,  Qotb- 
ing,    American    and    European    Novcltiefcj 
&c.— Charles   E.    Miller,   97   Reade 
New  York  city. 

Commercial  Light  Electric  Vehicles. 
Motors  and  Storage  Batteries. — The  Im- 
perial Automobile  Company,  of  Detroit 
Mich. 

The  Ctarkmobile  Touring  Car.— Ttifj 
Clarkmobile  Company,  of  Lansing,  Mic 

The    Panhard    Spark    Gap. — The   Atf 
Novelty  Company,  of  946  Prospect 
Geveland,  Ohio. 
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Era  of  Organization  and  the 

Selden  Patent. 

I  Horseless  Acs; 

'  automobile  industry  is  now  on  an 
d  basis,  now  wc  are  to  see  the  clash 
vidua]  interests,  and.  wc  should  hope 
ecpect,  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
fty  rights  upon  a  just  and  assured 
Now    comes    "the    times    that    try 

souls,"  if  they  are  editors,  but  we 
!K)k  for  The  Horseless  Acs  to  con- 
Brm  in  the  right  as  God  gives  it  to 
K  right. 

hr  Play"  asks  "pointed  questions," 
Icre  are  probably  a  considerable  num- 
{lat  would  be  interested  in  a  final 
t  to  them. 

(btless  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
'  in  the  administration  of  the  patent 
iftke  some  mistakes.  The  Supreme 
I  has  remarked  that  the  judges  are 
irfectly  adapted  to  the  determination 
jBtions  involving  mechanical  and  sci- 
principles,  and    the    statutes    have 

ramed    so   as   to   afTord    a    possible 
Engineers  and  scientists  complain 

administration  of  the   patent  laws. 

ar  words  are  listened  to  throughout 
tilized  world.     But  what  do  they  do 
remedying  the   defects   they   point 

e  writer,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
t  seems  that  the  wonderful  thing  is 
;trt  mistakes  are  made,  but  that,  on 
bole,  legal  rights  are  so  well  and 
cstabhshcd.     Our  Patent  Office  is  a 

of  just  pride,  and  the  character  and 
|gj,of  our  federal  judges  are  univer- 
iMgnizcd  and  honored, 
rcver,  infallible  wisdom  does  not  exist 

man  or  any  body  of  men.  The  Pat- 
>mmis$ioncr  who  said  of  the  Sclden 

that  it  "may  be  considered  the  pio- 
nvention  in  the  application  of  the 
Cssion  gas  engine  to  road  or  horse- 
iTriage  use'*  also  swept  away  or  re- 
led  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen  almost 
c    rules    of   practice    of    the    United 

Patent  Office  that  had  long  been 
»hcd  by  custom  and  numerous  pub- 
jdccisions  of  the  Commissioners.  The 

were  happily  restored  in  a  few 
•  ;  what  will  become  of  the  Selden 
\7  This  Commissioner  also  remarks: 
^team  engine  •  •  *  is  not  suita- 
r  light  passenger  vehicles." 
*n  Watt  and  Boulton  had  at  length 
!d  success,  their  rights  were  con- 
in  a  famous  legal  contest  which  did 
iorcvcr  with  the  idea  that  patents 
DJurious  monopolies,  and  established 
basis  the  principle  that  the  in- 
a  public  benefactor,  and  that  the 

should  see  that  his  rights  arc  rec- 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Walt's  efforts 
were  impeded  by  the  patenting  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  crank  with  a  steam  engine, 
though  no  "trust"  secured  the  crank  pat- 
ent to  use  it  "to  maintain  the  mechanical 
standard  of  the  art  and  protect  its  mem- 
bers from  ruinous  litigation,"  and  to  that 
end  to  accumulate  a  fund  from  those  same 
members  much  in  excess  of  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  litigation. 

THE   SELDEN    PATENT. 

The  first  claim  of  the  Selden  patent  is  as 
follows: 

"I.  The  combination  with  a  road  loco- 
motive, provided  with  suitable  running 
gear,  including  a  propelling  wheel  and 
steering  mechanism,  of  a  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon gas  engine  of  the  compression  type, 
comprising  one  or  more  power  cylinders, 
a  suitable  liquid  fuel  receptacle,  a  power 
shaft  connected  with  and  arranged  to  run 
faster  than  the  propelling  wheel,  an  inter- 
mediate clutch  or  disconnecting  device  and 
a  suitable  carriage  body  adapted  to  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  goods,  substan- 
tially as  described." 

Of  the  elements  of  this  claim  there  will 
be  no  question  that  the  running  and  steer- 
ing gear  were  old,  that  a  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon engine  was  old  and  that  the  driving 
wheel  and  the  fluid  receptacle  were  old.  It 
is  thought  that  Lenoir  applied  a  gas  en- 
gine to  a  road  vehicle  in  i860.  At  the  time 
of  61ing  the  Selden  application  gas  engines 
had  long  been  in  use.  and  with  them  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  connecting  and  discon- 
necting device.  In  United  States  patents, 
No.  183.177,  to  J.  M.  Sauck.  dated  October 
10,  1876.  and  patent  No.  n  1.644.  C.  W. 
Hermance,  February  7,  1871.  are  shown 
steam  engines  on  road  locomotives,  the 
shafts  of  which  are  arranged  to  run  faster 
than  the  driving  wheels,  and  clutches  for 
connecting  and  disconnecting  the  engine 
with  the  driving  wheels.  This  would  seem 
to  leave  merely  the  compression  feature  as 
the  novelty. 

Of  course  compression  in  a  gas  engine 
was  not  new.  only  the  application  of  an 
engine  having  the  compression  feature  to 
a  road  wagon  could  be  claimed  as  a  nov- 
elty.    Is  this  patentable  under  the  taw? 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  O'Reilly 
vs.  Morse,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

*'No  one.  we  suppose,  will  maintain  that 
Fulton  could  have  taken  out  a  patent  for 
his  invention  of  propelling  vessels  by 
steam,  describing  the  process  and  machin- 
ery he  used,  and  claimed  under  it  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  motive  power  of 
steam,  however  developed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propelling  vessels.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  under  such  a  patent  he 
could  have  prevented  the  use  of  the  im- 
proved machinery  which  science  has  since 
introduced,  although  the  motive  power  is 
steam  and  the  result  is  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  Neither  could  the  man  who  first 
discovered  that  steam  might,  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  machinery,  be  used  as  a 
motive  power  to  grind  corn  or  spin  cotton, 


claim  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  such  effects. 

"Again,  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  in  printing  presses  is  comparatively 
a  modern  discovery.  Was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  a  machine  or  process  of  this  kind 
entitled  to  a  patent,  giving  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
however  developed,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  or  printing  intelligible  characters? 
Could  he  have  prevented  the  use  of  any 
other  press,  subsequently  invented,  where 
steam  was  used?" 

Now  is  there  any  need  of  an  association 
to  "maintain  the  mechanical  standard  of 
the  art."  and  will  such  an  association  have 
a  beneficial  influence? 

This  is  the  shibboleth  of  every  combina- 
tion which  is  organized  to  crush  out  com- 
petition. 

A  manufacturer  with  a  continuous  de- 
mand for  his  product  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  his  plant  has  little  incentive  to 
use  belter  material,  or  more  expensive 
modes  of  manufacture.  I  have  observed 
that  in  several  instances— all  that  I  have 
data  in  regard  to — those  just  entering  the 
field  of  automobile  manufacturing  do  so 
because  they  think  belter  material,  better 
workmanship  and  improved  engineering 
methods  should  be  used. 

Is  not  an  attempt  to  discourage  such 
manufacturers  an  injurious  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  beneficent  incentive  that  comes 
through  competition? 

E.  J.  Stoddard. 


Denies  That  Charleston  Streets  Are 
Strewn  with  Broken  Glass. 

Charleston.  S.  C 
Editor  HossEi.Ess  \gl  : 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  clipping  from 
your  issue  of  last  week',  regarding  broken 
glass  on  our  streels.  I  do  not  know  who 
your  informant  is.  but  I  think  that  he  is 
either  guessing  or  has  some  spite  against 
our  city. 

I  owned  and  operated  an  automobile 
here  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  only  had  one  puncture, 
which  was  received  from  a  nail  outside  the 
city  limits.  I  am  now  about  to  buy  an- 
other machine,  which  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me  if  the  conditions  here  were  as  staled 
in  your  article.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  liquor  is  sold  here  in  bottles,  but  these 
bottles  are  bought  by  dealers,  who  sell 
them  back  to  the  dispensary,  S. 


New  Method  of  Operating  Dry 
Cells  for  Ignition. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  have  seen  in  your  columns  more  or 
less  complaint  with  reference  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  dry  batteries  for  gas  engine  igni- 
tion. In  an  experience  extending  over  a 
year  with  an  Oldsmobile  I  have  secured 
very  good  results  from  the  regular  equip- 
ment of  eight  dT^  t«V\^.   \  ^-^^  '^■»'^  ^-'^'^'^ 
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running  200  or  300  miles  the  battery  usu- 
ally appears  to  be  considerably  weakened, 
but  as  a  matter  of  tact  the  trouble  is  gen- 
erally somewhere  else,  and  by  polishing  up 
the  contact  points  on  the  vibrator  of  the 
spark  coil  with  emery  paper  or  fine  sand- 
paper and  readjusting  the  coil,  I  find  my 
'batteries  almost  as  fresh  as  at  first.  By 
'repeating  this  process  every  200  or  300 
miles,  or  whenever  it  seems  necessary,  I 
can  secure  about  1,000  miles  from  the  one 
equipment  of  battery,  coupled  up  as  Ihey 
are  regularly  in  two  sets.  When  I  find  my 
battery  has  been  exhausted  to  a  point 
where  it  cannot  be  used  any  longer  con- 
nected in  this  way,  I  change  the  connec- 
tions so  that  I  have  six  cells  in  series  on 
the  front  button  and  eight  cells  in  series 
on  the  back  button  of  the  switch.  In  this 
way  I  use  the  six  cells  as  long  as  they  will 
do  the  work,  and  then  switch  on  to  the 
eight  celts,  and  when  these  finally  fail  I 
am  quite  ready  to  put  in  a  new  outfit  of 
batteries.  By  working  my  batteries  to  the 
limit  in  this  way  I  can  get  from  1,200  to 
1,500  miles  from  a  set  of  eight  of  the  regu- 
lar commercial  dry  cells,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  retail  for  about  25  cents  per 
cell.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
showing.  Thos.  I.  Stacey. 


AUorney  General  the  First  Victim. 

MoanisTOWN,  N.  J.,  April  17. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

I  enclose  you  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  April  15  regarding  the  ar- 
rest of  Attorney  General  McCarter.  The 
poHceman  was  the  same  that  arrested  the 
writer  on  November  16,  1902,  and  sent 
him  bill  of  costs  and  fine  before 
charges  were  preferred.  The  squire 
before  whom  the  Attorney  General  was 
taken  was  the  same  one  that  fined  the 
writer,  and  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
grudge  against  automobilists.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  arrest  was  made  and  fire  im- 
posed under  an  old  borough  ordinance,  in 
spile  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
tried  to  explain  to  Justice  Cook  that  that 
ordinance  was  void  since  the  State  law 
went  into  effect,  March  23.  I  should  think 
that  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  paying  the 
fine  instead  of  contesting  the  case,  as  it 
seems  to  me  a  man  in  his  position  should 
see  justice  done  regardless  of  expense  or 
his  own  convenience.  D. 

ENCLOSURE. 

"Thomas  N.  McCarter,  Attorney  General 
of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  regulating  the 
speed  of  autos.  is  the  first  to  come  under 
the  ban  for  an  alleged  violation  of  that  law. 
He  was  arrested  at  Madison  Sunday  night 
by  Policeman  Ryan  and  fined  $27.60  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Cook,  of  that  town. 

"He  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  claiming  he 
was  not  running  beyond  the  speed  allowed 
by  the  statutes.  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  vice 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany.    was  /eJephoned  to.  and  went  on  the 


Attorney  General's  bond  pending  an  ap- 
peal. 

"Since  then  Mr.  McCarter  changed  his 
mind,  and  paid  the  fine  and  withdrew  his 
appeal.  The  story  became  known  yester- 
day. 

"Mr.  McCarter  was  speeding  through 
Madison  on  his  way  to  Newark  when  a  po- 
liceman fired  a  revolver  to  halt  him." 


Automobile  Roads. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

From  time  to  lime,  as  is  inevitable,  acci- 
dents caused  by  automobiles  occur.  Some- 
times they  are  caused  by  the  other  man. 
but  generally  the  howl  is  at  the  chauffeur. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  traffic  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  the  great 
number  of  automobiles  traveling  therein,  I 
think  that  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
total  of  serious  accidents  is  no^  large.  I 
am  a  visitor  to  the  city  and  have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  skill  of  the  average 
New  York  chauffeur,  both  professional  and 
amateur.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
motor  car  is  at  a  ^c^i  disadvantage  in  an 
ordinary  city  thoroughfare.  Its  progress 
consists  of  a  series  of  little  darts,  varied 
with  wearisome  waits  at  the  sweet  will  of 
the  gentlemen  in  blue  who  stand  at  the 
corners.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  automo- 
bile cannot  do  itself  justice  on  the  ordinary 
roads,  especially  between  or  in  thickly 
populated  centres. 

During  my  short  stay  in  this  country  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
nothing  is  being  done  to  provide  automobile 
roads.  You  have  your  "speedways," 
whereon  your  trotters  may  extend  them- 
selves without  risk  to  themselves,  their 
owners  or  the  general  public.  Where  do 
the  like  conditions  exist  for  the  automobile? 
It  is  thought  that  the  federal  capital  of 
Australia  may  be  founded  at  Orange,  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  plain.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  motor  car  roads  be  laid  out 
radiating  from  the  capital  to  all  centres  of 
population.  Why  should  not  this  Idea  be 
carried  out  here?  Why  in  this  land  of 
huge  enterprises  should  you  not  have  your 
automobile  speedway  of  100  miles  in  length 
by  5  or  10  chains  in  width?  This  would 
do  for  a  start  You  would  soon  want  more. 
The  idea  may  not  be  large  enough  nor 
profitable  enough  to  commend  itself  to  the 
automobilists.  but  there  is  not  of  necessity 
any  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  scheme,  and 
I  believe  that  it  might  in  time  be  made  to 
pay  small  dividends.  Imagine  it,  ye 
knights  of  the  devil  cars — "an  automobile 
road  to  San  Francisco"!  Think  of  it! 
P.  A.  Vaile. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


American  Gasoline    Automobiles  in 
Qreat  Britain. 

153  Farringdon  Road.  London^  E.  C, 
April  8,  1903. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  have  renewed  my  subscription  to  your 
valuable  journal  with  your  London  house 


'ans. 


in  Ludgate  Circus,  and  beg  to  advise  you 
that  I  am  now  in  the  automobile  trade. 

I  have  had  about  five  years'  experience 
in  following  the  evolution  of  cars  driven 
by  internal  combustion  engines  in  Paris, 
am  a  qualified  engineer,  and  have  the 
conviction  that  sooner  or  later  Amcric 
light  petrol  cars  made  in  quantities  ar~ 
bound  to  come  to  the  fore. 

There  is   a  great  sale   for   such   in   ihi&. 
country,  and    I    am    looking    out    for    ait 

agency   for  a  car  of  the  type.  and. 

hope  to  be  able  to  open  busmcss  with  a 
firm  desiring  a  go-ahead  representative  in 
this  country. 

If  you  can  put  me  in  touch,  or,  better 
still,  ask  some  of  your  friends  handling 
this  type  of  car  to  get  into  communication 
with  me  at  above  address,  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged. 

S.  ArNOU)    MAJtPl.ES. 


Touring:  Restricted    by  Legislatioo* 

Baltim0R£,  April  14. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Would  you  mind  giving  me  some  infor- 
mation which  I  believe  is  of  so  great  in- 
terest that  a  general  statement  would  be 
very  valuable  if  printed  in  The  Horseless 
Ace?  I  contemplate  a  tour  from  Baiti* 
more  through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
perhaps,  and  Massachusetts,  leaving  Bald- 
more  early  in  June.  Nearly  all  these  Statei 
have  either  already  passed  or  contemplate 
passing  laws  regulating  the  use  of  automo- 
biles. The  New  Jersey  law,  for  instance, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  requires  a  licenie 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  number  of  the  license  in  large  fig- 
ures, posted  on  the  back  of  the  machio& 
Connecticut,  I  believe,  has  or  will  have  t 
similar  law.  New  York  State  requires  the 
initials  of  the  owner  in  large  letters  on  the 
back  of  the  machine.  Pennsylvania  has 
some  special  requirements,  and  in  nearly 
all  these  States  there  is  a  license  fee. 

Now,  docs  this  mean  that  before  I  can 
take  my  trip  I  must  first  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  instance, 
of  New  Jersey,  pay  the  license  fee  to  go 
across  the  State,  get  a  card  painted  witb 
the  special  numbers  for  the  rear,  and  do 
similar  stunts  for  all  the  other  States  tbit 
I  expect  to  go  through?  If  this  is  what  I 
will  have  to  do  then  I  predict  that  touriflf 
will  receive  a  tremendous  setback,  becatiW 
very  few  will  want  to  go  to  all  this  trouble, 
and  besides  they  will  have  to  take  an  ex- 
tra carriage  along  to  carry  the  signs  and 
other  paraphernalia  that  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary. Four  or  five  owners  of  carriage* 
here  in  Baltimore  have  been  talking  the 
matter  over  with  me.  and  we  thought  ii 
would  be  well  to  communicate  with  you- 
We  diflfcr  in  our  views.  Some  assert  thit 
to  require  a  special  fee  and  all  this  speciil 
attention  to  details  in  all  the  States  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  could  not  be  enforced. 
If  the  law  means  what  it  says  I  believe  it 
can.  H.  M.  RoWt 

[The  subject  was  referred  to  editoriall3( 
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last  issue,  and  is  of  great   impor- 

as  undoubtedly  many  automobilists 

put    to    great    inconvenience    the 

summer    by    the    requirement    of 

ation   in   iIjc   different    Stales.     The 

ould  be  so  framed  that  the  authori- 

one  State  recognize  a  certificate  of 

ation  issued  by  another  and  require 

er  identification  signs  than  those  de- 

kd  by  law  in  the  home  State  of  the 

I.     This  is  the  rule  observed  by  the 

rities  in   Germany.     There   the  speed 

:  and  other  details  of  the  law  vary  in 

liferent   States,   but   if   a   tourist   can 

|r  the  police  authorities  that   he   has 

led    as    a    competent    operator    and 

jout  a  license  in  his  home  State  he  is 

iolestcd. 

resent  a  tourist  in  New  Jersey  must 

description  of  his  machine   to  the 

ry  of  State,  pay  a  license  fee,  obtain 

sc   number   and   carry   the   same   at 

Iftck   of   the    vehicle.      In    New   York 

prist  must  also  pay  a  license  or  reg- 

bn  fee,  register  and  carry  his  initials 

I  back  of  the  vehicle.     If  the  bill  now 

fg  shouJd  be  adopted  license  num- 
ill  have  to  be  carried  instead  of  in- 
At  present  no  registration  is  re- 
1  tn  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  and 
^husctts,  but  bills  requiring  registra- 
c  pending.  It  appears,  however, 
Connecticut  tourists  will  not  be  rc- 
to  register  if  they  have  registered 
home  State. — Ed.] 


tze  Accommodations    During 
Gordon  Bennett  Race. 

DuBUN,  April   10. 
\  HoRSEUss  Age: 

would  point  out  to  you  that  in  prep- 
p  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  we 
nade  arrangements  in  Dublin  for  the 
^odation  of  over  200  cars,  and  would 
ighted  to  accommodate  any  motor- 
llh  this  room  free  of  charge  if  they 
>  avail  themselves  of  it. 
are  also  issuing  post  free  to  all  who 
for  it  a  map  of  the  course  giving  a 
leal  of  useful  information  as  to  gaso- 
Itions.  etc.  We  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
arae  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they 
to  us. 

bave  a  large  staff  of  mechanics  con- 
in  our  garage  at  115  Summerhill, 
y  motorists  coming  over  from  Eng- 
In  get  a  small  repair  done  while  they 
>r  larger  ones  in  the  very  shortest 
[>f  time,  along  with  good  work. 

HuTTON,  Sons  &  Co. 


The  Lang  Ig^niter. 

Horseless  Age: 
rring    to    the    seeming   disadvantage 

out  in  your  notice  of  my  igniter,  I 
say  that  it  is  more  imaginary  than 
ar  the  reason  that,  where  used  on 
ss  of  machines  mentioned,  it  should 
tiected  with  the  throttling  mechan- 
)  thai  it  is  moved  simultaneously 
ih,  when  the  objection  is  overcom*. 
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It  moreover  responds  instantly  to  proper 
movements,  as  there  is  no  new  portion  of 
metal  to  be  heated,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
valvclcss  hot  lube  when  its  time  of  igni- 
tion is  to  be  changed. 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  ignition 
may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment, with  any  engine  having  a  suit- 
able exhaust  passage,  by  rolling  up  a  coil 
of  sheet  iron,  wrapping  it  with  a  piece  of 
asbestos  paper  and  inserting  it  in  the  valve 
passage. 

In  fact  the  first  experiment  ever  tried  in 
this  direction  was  to  wind  up  a  spherical 
ball  of  about  No,  15  iron  wire,  a  little 
larger  than  the  exhaust  passage  into  which 
it  was  forced.  After  the  insertion  of  the 
ball,  without  any  asbestos  protection  what- 
ever, it  was  found,  with  an  air  cooled 
motor,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
misfire.  J.  S.  Lang. 


Who  hakes  This  Molding  ? 

liditor  Horseless  Agk: 

Kindly  advise  us  of  whom  we  can  buy 
brass  molding  for  trimming  automobiles 
The  molding  wanted  is  half  round  and  oval 
shaped,  filled  with  lead,  so  that  it  can  be 
bent  into  different  shapes.  It  is  ready  to 
tack  on  as  it  leaves  the  factory. 

M.  G.  E.  Co. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  replies. — 
Ed.] 


Unsafe   Wheel  Steering^. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Wheel  steering  js  a  necessity  on  all 
heavy  and  fast  cars,  and  is  probably  neces- 
sary on  fast  cars  whether  heavy  or  not. 
When  it  comes  to  the  typical  light  Amer- 
ican runabout,  however,  the  writer  sees  no 
advantage  in  abandoning  the  well  proved 
side  lever.  Whether  he  is  right  or  not  in 
this  opinion,  he  desires  to  enter  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  particular  combination 
of  steering  and  control  found  on  most  of 
this  year's  runabout  models.  In  order  to 
ape  the  French,  or  for  some  other  unknown 
reason,  the  1903  rtmabouts  are  generally 
being  equipped  with  a  wheel.  But  the 
French  imitation  stops  here.  No  pedal  is 
provided  to  unclut/rh  the  engine.  In  order 
to  stop  the  machine  one  must  steer  with 
one  hand  and  pull  out  the  clutch  with  the 
other.  Now,  everybody  who  has  tried 
wheel  steering  knows  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  make  a  quick  turn  approaching 
a  right  angle,  even  at  a  very  moderate 
speed,  unless  one  has  both  hands  free  to 
pass  the  wheel  around.  Yet  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents in  crowded  traffic  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  make  wide  deviation  and  at  the 
same  time  unclutch. 

If  the  wheel  is  to  be  forced  upon  us,  let 
us  at  least  have  the  control  so  arranged 
that  we  may  have  both  hands  for  steering 
when  we  get  into  a  tight  place.  But  belter 
still,  stick  to  one  hand  steering  by  a  lever 
for  vehicles  of  1,500  pounds  or  less  and 
with  a  speed  of  not  over  25  miles  per  hour. 

C.  W.  M 
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Explosive  Engine  Query. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Can  you  tell  me  at  what  compression  a 
perfect   mixture   of   gasoline   and   air   will 
ignite  by  compression  alone,  the  tempera- 
ture of  engine  and  air  to  be  70°  Fahr.? 
M.  M.  Jacobs. 

[This  question  is  very  frequently  asked, 
but  It  IS  unanswerable,  as  the  compression 
at  which  ignition  takes  place  spontaneous- 
ly depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  compression  takes 
place.  If  there  are  any  protruding  metal 
parts  in  the  cylinder  there  may  be  sponta- 
neous ignition  at  ordinary  compression, 
the  protruding  part  remaining  incandes- 
cent from  one  explosion  to  the  next.  In 
our  last  issue  was  described  an  ignition 
system  based  on  this  principle,  in  which  a 
coil  of  sheet  platinum  in  the  valve  passage 
remains  incandescent  from  one  explosion 
to  the  next. 

The  question  can  only  be  answered  on 
the  assumption  that  the  heat  generated  by 
the  compression  remains  entirely  within 
the  charge,  and  that  this  heat,  and  not  heat 
stored  in  metal  parts,  effects  the  ignition. 
7'he  case  is  rather  an  ideal  than  a  practi- 
cal one,  however.  The  Diesel  Company, 
who  use  self  ignition,  employ  an  average 
compression  of  36  atmospheres,  or  about 
530  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber — a  little  more  for  small 
engines  and  a  little  less  for  large  ones. — 
Ed.] 


Explosive  Engine  Query. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  find  that  one  dealer  in  New  York  city 
who  (s  selling  a  two  cylinder  motor  has  the 
springs  on  his  inlet  valves  at  different  ten- 
sions, claiming  it  is  necessary  on  a  two  cyl- 
inder motor. 

I  claim  that  the  springs  should  be  of  the 
same  tension  whether  there  are  one,  two  or 
four  cylinders.  Mose. 

(The  springs  should  be  of  the  same  ten- 
sion if  the  valves  are  machined  alike.— Ed.] 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Vehicle  Contest. 

(Coadenscd.) 
VEHICLES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  CONTEST. 
The  contest  will  be  open  to  types  of  self 
propelled  vehicles  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses made  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 
Entry  blanks  will  be  forwarded  by  the  club 
secretary  upon  request,  and  must  be  filled 
out  in  full. 

ENTRIES. 

The  lime  for  receiving  entries  will  ex- 
pire on  May  10,   1903. 

All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  information  in   full: 

Weight  of  vehicle,  including  fuel,  sup- 
plies and  equipment;  maximum  dead  load 
that  vehicle  can  carry ;  capacity ;  water. 
gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil.  coal  and  coke; 
name  of  manufacturer ;  place  of  manu- 
facture ;  tires,  make  and  size ;  motive 
power;    rated  horse  power  of   caAt.o<c  '^xA. 
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number  of  cylinders;    selling  price  of  the 
vehicle. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLES. 

Weight  of  battery ;  number  of  cells ; 
ampere  hour  capacity. 

ENTRANCE    FEES. 

The  entrance  fee  for  all  classes  will  be 
$35  for  each  vehicle,  and  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  club  secretary  with  the  entry. 
In  the  event  of  the  vehicle  being  disquali- 
fied or  failing  to  lake  part  in  the  contest 
the  entry  fee  shall  be  retained  by  the  club. 
No  entry  will  be  received  imless  accom- 
panied by  the  entrance  fee.  A  full  de- 
scription and  photograph  of  the  vehicle 
must  accompany  the  entry. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  vehicles,  whether  electric,  steam  or 
gasoline,  shall  operate  in  the  same  class, 
which  classification  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
dea4  load  carried. 

There  shall  be  divisions  for  electric, 
steam  and  gasoline  vehicles.  All  vehicles 
shall  be  sub-divided  into  five  classes,  as 
follows : 

First  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of 
750  pounds. 

Second  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of 
1,500  pounds. 

Third  Class — To  carry  a  dead  load  of 
3,500  pounds. 

Fourth  Class— to  carry  a  dead  load  of 
6,000  pounds. 

Fifth  Class— To  carry  a  dead  load  of 
10,000  pounds. 

Sixth  Class— To  carry  a  dead  load  of 
20.000  pounds. 

Each  vehicle  must  carry  a  dead  load  of 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  with 
all  supplies  on  board  in  addition  to  the 
driver  and  observer. 

A  vehicle  may  carry  300  pounds  in  ex 
cess  or  300  pounds  less  than  the  specified 
dead  load  for  any  class,  provided  the  dead 
load  carried,  exclusive  of  the  driver  and 
observer,  shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle. 

Electric  vehicles  shall  be  allowed  one 
stop  for  recharging  batteries,  the  time  of 
such  stop  and  the  amount  of  current  taken 
to  be  recorded  against  the  vehicle.  Am- 
pere meter  and  volt  meter  readings  will  be 
taken  each  day  before  and  after  the  run, 
and  before  and  after  all  intermediate  re- 
chargings. 

Time  taken  by  steam  and  gasoline  vehi- 
cles for  replenishing  water  and  gasoline 
supply  will  be  charged  against  the  vehicle. 

LOAD. 

Each  contestant  shall  furnish  his  own 
dead  load,  consisting  of  whatever  material 
he  may  see  fit  to  carry,  which  will  be 
weighed  and  checked  by  the  contest  com- 
mittee and  shall  not  be  changed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contest. 

Arrangements  for  taking  water  will  also 
be  made  by  the  committee  at  the  starting 
station  and  at  intermediate  poinu  on  the 
route,  10  miles  apart. 
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DURATION     OF    THE    CONTEST,    DISTANCE    AND 
ROUTE. 

The  contest  shall  cover  two  days — 
Wednesday,  May  20,  and  Thursday,  May 
21.  The  distances  to  be  covered  shall  be 
as  follows: 

First,  Second  and  Third  Classes. 

Forty  miles  each  day  as  follows : 

First  Stage — From  clubhouse  to  Fort 
George,  Washington  Bridge,  Jerome  ave- 
nue, Seventh  avenue,  to  clubhouse,  20 
miles. 

Second  Stage — From  clubhouse  to  the 
Battery  and  return,  10  miles. 

Third  Stage — From  clubhouse  to  the 
Battery  and  return,  xo  miles. 

Total,  40  miles. 

fourth.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes. 

Thirty  miles  each  day,  as  follows : 

First  Stage — From  clubhouse  to  Fort 
George,  Washington  Bridge,  Jerome  ave- 
nue, Seventh  avenue,  to  clubhouse,  20 
miles. 

Second  Stage — From  clubhouse  to  the 
Battery  and  return,  10  miles. 

Total,  30  miles. 

A  compulsory  stop  of  ten  minutes  will 
be  made  at  the  end  of  each  stage. 

OBSERVERS. 

Each  vehicle  shall  carry  an  official  ob- 
server, to  be  furnished  by  the  club,  to  note 
the  performance  of  the  vehicle,  fuel  and 
water  consumption,  etc.,  and  no  repairs 
will  be  permitted  without  his  knowledge 
and  record  of  the  same. 

SIGNS    AND    NUMBERS. 

Elach  vehicle  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
sign  of  such  size  and  character  as  its  maker 
may  deiermine.  which  should  stale  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  amount  of  load 
carried. 

Official  numbers,  which  must  be  carried 
on  the  vehicle  during  the  contest,  will  be 
furnished  by  the  club. 

THE    STARTING    OF    THE    CONTEST. 

All  vehicles  entered  for  the  contest  must 
report  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  20,  at 
8  a.  HL,  with  their  dead  load  on  board,  in 
running  and  operating  condition,  with  their 
tanks  full  at  the  weighing  station,  where 
they  will  be  weighed  by  the  committee's 
representatives,  and  gasoline,  water  tanks 
and  fuel  bunkers  examined,  and  any  short- 
age replaced,  so  that  they  will  contain  their 
full  capacity  at  the  time  of  starting. 

Ampere  meter  and  volt  meter  readings 
will  be  taken  for  cleciric  vehicles. 

The  vehicles  will  then  line  up  on  Fifty- 
eighth  street,  irrespective  of  numbers,  and 
be  started  at  three  minute  intervals. 

COST  OP  OPERATION. 

Gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil.  electricity, 
coal  or  coke  consumed  shall  be  furnished 
by  contestants,  and  its  amount  will  be 
measured  and  the  cost  of  operation  per  ton 
mile  ascertained. 

Where  coal  or  coke  is  used  as  fuel  it 
must  be  carried  in  bags,  or  in  such  form 
as  can  be  conveniently  weighed  and  checked 
by   the  committee's   representatives. 


WEICUINU    OF    VEHICLES. 

All  parties  making  entry  for  the  contest 
shall   appear  before   the  committee   of  th« 
Automobile  Club  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  be- 
tween  the  hours  of  9  a.   m,   and  6  p.  m.. 
with  their  vehicles  in   commercial   running- 
and   operating   condition,   with    tools,    fuel 
and   supplies   on    board,   but   without   d^ad 
load:    they  will  receive  their  oflficial   num- 
bers and  proceed   to  the   weighing  station 
designated  by  the  committee  and  have  their 
vehicles  weighed   in   that   condition    (with 
out  the  driver)  and  an  official  seal  affixed 
thereto.    They  shall  also  be  required  10  ap- 
pear at  the  weighing  station  with  their  dead 
load  on  board  on  each  morning  of  the  coo- 
test  to  be  weighed  and  checked  by  the  com-      [ 
mittee's  representatives. 

DISQUAUFICATION. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  dis- 
qualify any  contestant  for  any  infraction  oi 
these  rules. 

NIGHT    STORAGE, 

All  vehicles  shall  be  stored  over  night  at 
the  depot  provided  by  the  club.  They  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  commit- 
tee's representatives  at  the  end  of  the  fint 
day's  run  and  remain  in  their  custody  until 
taken  charge  of  by  the  official  observer  on 
the  mor^.ing  of  the  second  day. 

PASSENGERS. 

Contestants  may  carry  passengers  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  driver  and  observer)  at  their 
option,  but  the  weight  of  such  passengers 
will  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  dead 
load. 

STOPS. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  contest  eacli  ve- 
hicle shall  cover  the  route  prescribed  for 
its  respective  class  without  stops,  except 
those  that  are  involuntary  and  those  which 
are  provided  for  at  the  end  of  each  stage. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  contest  each 
vehicle  shall  cover  the  same  route  trav- 
eled on  the  first  day,  and  will  be  required 
to  make  specified  stops  as  follows : 

First  Class — 750  pounds  dead  load,  elec- 
tric, steam  or  gasoline,  too  stops. 

Second  Class — 1.500  pounds  dead  load, 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline.  100  stops. 

Third  Class — 3,500  pounds  dead  load, 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline,  fifty  stops. 

Fourth  Class — 6,00c  pounds  dead  load, 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline,  twcniy-fivc 
stops. 

Fifth  Class — 10.000  pounds  dead  loid. 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline,  ten  stops. 

Sixth  Class — 20,000  pounds  dead  load, 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline,  five  stops. 

(A  schedule  of  where  stops  are  to  be 
made  will  be  handed  to  contestants  several 
days  before  the  contest.) 

The  vehicles  will  be  required  to  poll  op 
to  the  curb  and  come  to  a  full  stop. 

The  observer  will  not  begin  to  make  the 
record  until  the  wheels  have  stopped,  and 
the  vehicle  will  not  start  again  until  the 
observer  has  completed  his  record 

AWARDS. 

Medals  will  be  awarded,  based  on  econ* 
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oi  operation  and  time  con- 
covering  the  route,  as  follows: 
jund  Class— A  gold  medal  to  the 
making  the  best  performance;  a 
Klal  to  the  vehicle  making  the  sec- 
1  periyrmancc;  a  bronze  medal  to 
:le  making  the  third  best  perform* 

*ound  Class — A  gold  medal  lo  the 
making  the  best  performance;  a 
ledal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
>eflt  performance;  a  bronze  medal 
chide  making  the  third  best  per- 

^ouod  Class — A  gold  medal  to  the 
making  the  best  performance;  a 
tdal  to  the  vehicle  making  the  sec- 
performance;  a  bronze  medal  to 
^e  making  the  third  best  perform- 

BCid  Oass — A  gold  medal  to  the 
making  the  best  performance;  a 
tedal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
>cst  performance;  a  bronze  medal 
ehicle  making  the  third  best  per- 

Pound  Class. — A  gold  medal  to 
Je  making  the  best  performance;  a 
tedal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
►est  performance;  a  bronze  medal 
ehicle  making  the  third  best  per- 

Found  Class — ^A  gold  medal  to 
:le  making  the  best  performance; 
medal  to  the  vehicle  making  the 
kest  performance;  a  bronze  medal 

I  pie  making  the  third  best  per- 
I — 
Uimptlon  Trials    and  Hite 

Kilometre  Race5  at  Nice. 

nday.  April  5,  a  fuel  consumption 
m  a  novel  plan  was  held  at  Nice, 
mpetitor  received  100  grams  of 
per  so  kilograms  of  total  weight 
e  in  running  order     The  contest 

on  the  Place  des  Armes,  which 
1  converted  into  a  sort  of  track 
lurpose,  grand  stands  having  been 
a  band  provided  and  other  ar- 
Dts  made  to  offer  every  attraction 
ublic.  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ed but  the  attendance  was  not  as 

had  been  expected.     The  results 

were  also  considerably  behind 
corded  in  the  consumption  trials 
is  recently.  The  greatest  distance 
cilomctrcs)  was  covered  by  Fr.  do 
ho  drove  a  6  horse  power  Re- 
licle  weighing  045  kilograms  (2,080 

the  amount  of  fuel  furnished  him 
alogram.  Second  place  was  taken 
aion,  who  drove  a  6  horse  power 
u  weighing  541  kilograms,  31483 
lit  on  1,08  kilogram  of  gasoline. 
ere  twelve  competitors,  and  the 
he  class,  who,  curiously  enough, 
re  a  Renault  car.  drove  it  only  13 
ts,  or  about  8  miles. 
eady  reported,  immediately  upon 
ident  to  Count  ^borowski  the 
iMinister    of    the     Interior.     M. 


Serpoi.let  in  His  40  Horse  Poweu  Stik\i  ^E>cia.  oh  -vim.  "^\5\»aKw&  ^^-^  K*^a-KVb. 
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Combes,  prohibited  ihc  completion  of  the 
La  Turbie  hill  climbing  race,  and  also  for- 
bade the  lioldinjj  ot  the  mile  and  kilometre 
races  on  the  ct-ment  track  of  the  Boule- 
vard dcs  Anglais.  An  urgent  appeal  was 
made,  however,  by  the  Automobile  Club 
ol  France,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  mile 
and  kilometre  races  was  tinally  withdrawn. 
These  races  took  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
7,  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.  The  mile  standing 
start  was  won  by  a  6o  horse  power  Mer- 
cedes belonging  to  Alfred  Harmsworth, 
the  lime  being  im.  3.72s.  Another  Mer- 
cedes won  second  place;  a  Mors  third  and 
a  ScrpoDct  fourth.  A  photo  of  SerpoUct's 
car,  which  won  in  the  kilometre  flying  start 
race,  is  shown  herewith.  The  chassis  is  the 
same  as  that  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Palais 
last  winter,  but  the  body  has  been  designed 
upon  new  lines.  The  sides  sweep  round 
from  the  tall  rakish  bow,  and  meet  in  a 
short  vertical  stem.  The  top  is  an  inclined 
plane  from  the  front  to  the  back,  with  just 
the  usual  aperture  in  the  middle  for  the 
driver  and  his  mechanician;  and  behind. 
the  chimneys  of  the  kerosene  burners  are 
flush  with  the  plane.  A  glance  at  this  de- 
sign suggests  that,  after  (he  air  has  been 
cut  by  the  bow,  there  is  nothing  behind  it 
to  oflFcr  any  further  resistance;  not  only 
so,  buf  as  the  air  rushes  in  over  the  top  of 
the  plane  and  behind  the  car,  it  must  help 
in  the  propulsive  effort.  The  inclined 
horizontal  plane  is  an  entirely  new  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  which  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  the  boat,  since  both  the  straight 
and  curved  lines  serve  to  cut  the  air  and 
create  a  rarefaction  behind.  All  the  wheels 
arc  covered  with  sheet  iron. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  too  or 
120  horse  power  Gobron-Brillic  car.  M. 
Serpollct  won  the  flying  start  kilometre 
race  in  29.19  seconds.  This  makes  the  third 
lime  in  succession  that  he  has  won  that 
race,  and  thereby  became  the  permanent 
owner  of  the  Rothschild  Cup. 


Tryptic  Customs   Agreement  Be- 
tween England  and  France. 

The  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.  has  made  ar- 
rangements facilitating  the  introduction  of 
members'  cars  into  France  on  the  "tryptic'* 
system.  The  car  may  be  sent  over  in 
charge  of  the  driver,  the  actual  presence  of 
the  owner  not  being  necessary,  though  the 
forms  must,  of  course,  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  ihe  member  and  must  bear  his 
signature.  The  owner,  after  having  ac- 
curately filled  out  and  signed  all  the  forms. 
hands  them  to  his  driver,  who  can  then 
carry  out  all  the  necessary  formalities  with- 
out his  actual  presence. 

Two  members  of  the  club,  who  availed 
themselves  of  these  special  customs  facili- 
ties, have  arrived  back  from  France,  and 
they  both  agree  in  stating  that  by  present- 
ing the  tryptic  forms  at  the  customs  on 
both  entering  and  leaving  the  country,  all 
trouble  was  avoided,  for  they  were  allowed 
to  pass  through  without  any  delay  whatso- 
ever. 


The  "Star"   Gordon    Bennett   Cup 
Racer. 

The  70  horse  power  racer  built  by  the 
Star  Motor  Company  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Cup  Race  and  exhibited  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  show  is  described  by  the 
Aiitocar  as  follows: 

The  wheels  are  34  inches  in  diameter, 
with  zV^  inch  pneumatic  tires.  The  wheel 
base  of  the  car  is  9  feet  and  the  wheel  gauge 
4  feet  6  inches.  The  frame  exhibits  no 
special  features,  being  of  the  ordinary  steel 
flitch  plate  variety,  of  ample  strcngih.  To 
the  forward  part  of  this  frame  is  slung  an 
angle  steel  underframe  running  parallel  to 
the  gear  box.  and  then  branching  off  to 
the  countershaft  bearings  under  the  main 
frame. 

Upon  this  underframe  are  set  the  four 
cylinder  70  N.  H.  P.  engine  and  the  gear 
box.  The  cylinders,  which  with  their  wa- 
ter jackets  and  valve  chambers  arc  separate 
castings,  are  individually  bolted  to  the 
crank  chamber,  and  stand  (hereon,  each 
with  one-quarter  inch  clearance  from  the 
other.  The  stroke  of  the  engine  is  6  inches 
and  ihc  bore  6  inches,  running  normally  at 
1. 000  revolutions  per  minute,  but  with  the 
capability  of  being  accelerated  to  1,500  rev- 
olutions. The  crank  shaft  runs  in  five  bear- 
mgs,  and  the  central  pair  of  cranks  are  set 
at  180  degrees  with  the  outer  pair.  The 
outer  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  have  oil 
boxes,  wick  fed,  and  ring  lubrication  is 
tilted  to  all  gear  shaft  bearings.  The  fly- 
wheel, which  is  very  large,  is  23  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighs  90  pounds.  The 
change  speed  gear  enclosed  ia  the  gear  box 
gives  three  speeds  forward.  The  clutch  is 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  clutch  now 
fitted  on  the  new  15  horse  power  Panhard 
cars,  made  with  draw  rod  inside  clutch 
shaft. 

AH  shafts  arc  hollow,  the  crank  shaft 
being  2^^  inches  in  diameter.  The  auto- 
matically actuated  induction  valves  are  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  lift  of  three- 
eighths  inch.  The  bonnet,  which  is  of  or- 
dinary rectangular  form,  is  closed  in 
forward  by  a  tier  of  the  Albany  cased  ra- 
diators, with  fan  forced  through  draught.  A 
Panhard  type  of  commutator  is  used,  and 
the  circulating  pump  is  gear  driven  off  the 
hali  time  shaft,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  is 
immediately  beneath  the  radiator.  The 
cam  shaft  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  base 
chamber.  With  the  exception  of  the  thrust 
bearings,  plain  bearings  prevail  through- 
out, those  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  crank 
shaft  being  7  inches  and  the  inner  three  5 
inches  in  length.  The  drive  is  conveyed 
from  the  countershaft  to  the  road  wheels 
by  two  i^  inch  pitch  %  inch  Brampton's 
chains,  which  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
— except  that  the  side  links  are  thicker — 
as  those  fitted  to  the  7  horse  power  Star. 


These  chams  und  sprockets  have  been 
specially  made,  and  weigh  only  36  pounds 
The  engine  weighs  complete  672  pounds, 
and  the  gear  box  and  gear  196  pounds. 
Tile  total  weight  of  the  car  is  20  pound* 
under  the  1,000  kilogrammes.  All  the  pins 
m  the  car  arc  drilled  through.  Projecting 
upward  and  downward  irom  the  iiiDcr 
faces  of  the  from  springs  are  two  small 
semi-elliptic  laminated  springs  with  their 
free  ends  opposed.  These  are  so  place(j 
to  pre\ent  plunging. 

The  cooling  is  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
unique  manner.  From  the  top  of  the  up- 
per water  space  round  the  radiator  there 
rims  a  large  diameter  brass  tube  across  the 
top  of  the  cylinders,  with  the  combustion 
chambers  of  which  it  is  connected  by 
lengths  of  perpendicular  tube.  This  Urge 
tube  is  brought  through  the  dashboard,  and 
there  closed  in  with  a  thick  piece  of  glass, 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  water  circula- 
tion can  always  be  observed.  This  tube 
keeps  a  gallon  of  water  always  over  the 
top  of  the  cylinders,  and  is  the  return  o( 
the  heated  fluid  from  the  cylinders  to  the 
radiator.  The  cooled  water  is  delivered  to 
the  jacket  on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  en- 
gine, and  passes  through  the  water  space 
up  to  the  tube  mentioned. 


Banquet  of  the  5.  M.  and  T. 

The  first  annua]  banquet  of  the  Societ) 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  was 
held   on   Friday   evening.   April  3,  at  the 
Grand    Hotel,    Trafalgar    square,    London 
Sir  John  Thornycroft  presided.    After  the 
loyal   toasts.    Mr.    Scott-Montagu.    M.  P. 
proposed    the    toast   of   "The    Automobile 
Industry."      He    said    that    Mr.    Balfour 
understood  the  motor  movement,  and  had 
asked  him  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  anything  he  could  to  help  it   forward. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Edge's  success  on  the 
Continent  last  year,  and  said  that  it  marked 
out  an  era   in   English  automobilism.    Ii 
was  essential   that  the  people  of   England 
should    wake    up    and    become    convinced 
that  the  speed  of  travel   was   one  of  the 
necessities   of  national   life.     The   country 
could  be  largely  helped  in  this  development 
by    the    motor    trade.      The    industry  ifl 
which  they  were   engaged   was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  present  day,  and  be 
wished   the   society   every   success.     With 
regard  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  announcement 
on  the  subject  of  transport  in  Ireland,  be 
expressed    the    view    that    road    traction 
would  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
scheme,  and  that  Ireland  never  had  a  bel- 
ter friend  than  the  motor  car  movement- 
Mr.  Edge,  in  reply,  said  that  the  motor  in- 
dustry had  made  great  strides  in  England, 
and   would   in   the   future   prove  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  farmers.     He  thought  they 
should  strive  to  make  London  the  motor 
buying   and    selling  centre   of  Ihe  world 
T.   P,    O'Connor  then   gave   "The  Society 
nf  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders."  He 
remarked  that  the  society  was  founded  in 
July.  ipu-.  with  only  twenty  of  the  leading 


Bacturcrs  oi  the  country;  but  ai  the 
Iht  time  it  consisted  oi  eighty.  The 
hi  the  society  was  to  have  one  single 
g  medium  for  reaching  the  world  in- 
\oi  a  number  oi  scattered  ones.  F.  R, 
is  responded  to  the  toast.  The  chair- 
then  presented  the  society's  first  gold 
It  to  S.  F.  Edge  in  recognition  of  hi^ 
Ces  to  British  auiomobilism  by  win- 
thc  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  last  year  on 
English  made  car.  Other  toasts  fol 
i.  During  the  evening  a  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Balfour  thanking  the  so- 
'  for  their  invitation  to  the  banquet, 
regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
lit.     He  wished  the   gathering  every 


Panhard-Mercedes   ^%'ar« 

^rding  to  the  New  York  Herald. 
Irs.  Panhard  &  Lcvassor  a  few  day*, 
[loiificd  the  director  of  the  Mercedes 
pny  that  the  carburetors  and  brakes 
|eir  carriages  were  but  copies  of  those 
led  by  Panhard.  M.  Charley,  the 
I  agent  for  the  Mercedes,  when  seen 
b  connection  said:  "Toward  the  end 
8t  week  I  suddenly  found  my  place 
led  by  representatives  of  Panhard  & 
bor.  a  police  commissary,  a  sheriff 
lis  clerks,  who  had  come,  armed  with 
rch  warrant. 

Iter  a  few  explanations  they  were 
p  a  Mercedes  carriage,  and  after 
ings  of  carburetor  and  brake  had  been 
:  the  whole  company  went  upstairs 
I  and  requested  to  be  shown  into  my 
;  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  my  letter 
Iccount  books  were  opened,  examined 
lamped. 

'  fact,  it  was  so  quickly  done  that  one 
I  have  imagined  that  the  sheriff  and 
Icrks    had    been    in    my    employ    for 
lis. 
hen,  however,  they  commenced  to  ex- 

Elhe  files  of  letters  received  I  pro- 
and  a  sharp  verbal  passage  at  arms 
|p1ace,  I  maintaining  that,  as  I  was 
an  agent  and  not  a  partner  in  the 
lltt    Company,    they    were    exceeding 

k. 

iconsultation  took  place  and  they  with- 

nce  then  I  have  been  waiting  quietly. 
fcider  the  action  of  Panhard  &  Levas- 
I  ridiculous,  and  this  is  the  opinion 
e  Canstatl  Company  also,  which  is 
kg  me  all  the  necessary  documents. 
^u  see,  our  machines  made  such  a 
showing  at  Nice  that  this  attitude  on 
^t  of  a  rival  firm  is  not  surprising. 
Du  will  probably  see  some  fun  before 
for  the  action  of  Panhard  &  Lcvassor 
lave  a  reaction,  since  there  is  no  end 
bomobile  makers  using  the  Mercedes 
with  impunity." 


steam  truck  of  Turgah  &  Foy  ar- 
llt  Vienna  from  Paris  on  April  2.  af- 
idcrable  trouble  on  the«T»utc. 
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The   5oames  Gasoline    Engine 
Throttle. 

The  Soames  car.  manufactured  by  the 
Langdon-Davies  Motor  Con\pany,  of  Lon- 
don, is  fitted  with  a  novel  form  of  admis- 
sion control,  which  is  illustrated  by  tho 
sectional  drawing  herewith.  The  carbu- 
retor, which  is  of  the  well  known  Longuc- 
mare  pattern,  is  connected  by  the  pipes  A 
and  B  with  the  inlet  valves  of  the  engine. 
The  pipe  A  leads  into  a  valve  box  C,  and 
the  passage  through  it  to  the  pipe  B  is  con- 
trolled by  a  valve  D.  The  rod  of  this  vahe 
is  connected  through  a  spring  E  by  the 
cord  F  and  the  screw  G  with  a  pivoted 
drum  H,  to  which  a  lever  I  is  fixed.  The 
drum  H  is  also  connected  by  the  cord  F  to 
another  spring  J,  which  is  attached  to  the 
spindle  of  another  valve  K.  These  parts 
are  so  arranged  that  the  springs  E  and  J 
can  normally  hold  both  the  valves  down 
on  their  seats  against  the  suction  of  the 
engine.  The  valve  D  controls  the  passage 
of  the  explosive  mixture  as  already  stated, 
and  the  valve  K  allows  air  to  be  drawn  m 
past  it  when  the  spring  J  allows  it  to.  The 
lever  L  is  connected  with  a  regulating  lever 
which  lies  alongside  the  steering  pillar  in 
front  of  the  driver.  By  turnii^g  this  hand 
lever  the  drum  H  can  be  rotated  about  iU 
axis,  and  either  the  valve  D  or  the  valve  K 
can  be  allowed  to  open  more  or  less  freely. 
In  this  manner  the  explosive  mixture  can 
be  throttled  to  the  required  extent,  a  brak- 
ing efTect  can  be  obtained  or  the  cylinders 
can  be  cooled  by  the  admission  of  pure  air 
—From  ihe  Automotor  Journal. 


The  entries  in  the  Paris-Madrid  race 
have  reached  the  number  243,  which  has 
been  secured  by  the  Wolselcy  Tool  and 
Motor  Car  Company,  Limited;  No.  241 
falls  to  the  Eagle  Engineering  and  Motor 
Company.  According  to  a  later  report  the 
number  has  reached  251,  and  this  will 
probably  be  the  limit,  as  the  entries  are 
now  closed. 


The  German  Automobile  Association  at 

its  recent  meeting  in  Charlottenburg  au- 
thorized Herr  Ernest  Neuberg,  of  Berlin, 
to  publish  annually  a  year  book  of  the  Ger- 
man automobile  industry,  containing  (i) 
the  scientific  and  practical  progress  of  the 
automobile  industry  during  the  past  year; 
(2)  a  list  of  accidents,  with  appropriate 
criticism;  (3)  development  of  (he  industry 
and  legislation;  (4)  lists  of  German,  Aus- 
trian. English  and  American  patents. 


To  clean  oily  spark  plugs  it  is  recom- 
mended to  take  them  out,  pour  a  little  gas- 
oline over  the  oily  parts  and  ignite  it  This 
will  dispose  of  the  oil  without  leaving  any 
soot. 


The  German  Automobile  Club  at  a  re- 
cent general  meeting  fixed  its  program 
for  1903,  which  includes  an  excursion  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  Ham- 
burg and  Mecklenburg,  in  June;  a  contest 


of  heavy  vehicles  between  Nuremberg  and 
possibly  Frankfort  and  Munich,  also  in 
June,  and  a  tourists'  excursion  to  Frank- 
lorl  and  track  races  there  in  July. 


Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  just  purchased 
a  motor  fire  engine  at  a  cost  of  $5,250. 


The  German  Automobile  Club,  Bcrlint 
has  5  German  and  15  foreign  honorary 
members.  334  active,  17  associate  and  11 
lady  members. 


The  racing  committee  of  the  Swiss  Au- 
tomobile Club  has  fixed  the  following  rac- 
ing events:  Kilometre  course  on  Monday, 
May  18;  international  hill  climbing  race 
(Corcelles  La  Tourne)  on  Sunday,  July  S; 


Soames  Gasoline.  Engine  Thkoitle. 

Swiss  hill  climbing  race  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 16.    Racing  under  A.  C.  F.  rules. 


Herr  Vollmer,  a  German  engineer,  re- 
cently delivered  an  interesting  lecture  be- 
fore the  Berlin  Automobile  Society  on  mo- 
tor cars  for  fire  brigade  purposes.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade,  and  attended  by 
the  chief  commissioner  of  police  and  the 
commander  of  the  fire  brigade  of  the  Ger- 
man capital. 


Commenting  upon  the  action  of  the  Star 
Engineering  Company  in  refusing  to  al- 
low the  Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car 
Company  to  compete  in  the  eliminating 
trials  for  selecting  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  defenders,  an  English  daily  states: 
"The  Star  Company  had  a  perfect  right  to 
make  this  refusal,  but  its  ^t.K.vcro.  vs^  ^tL-^^'t*!**!. 
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as  unsportsmanlike."  The  implication  that 
the  firms  who  build  the  Gordon  Bennett 
racers  are  moved  and  guided  by  considera- 
tions of  sportsmanship  is  rather  naive. 


The  Society  of  French  Agriculturists 
offer  a  prize  of  2,000  francs  to  the  vehicle 
obtaining  first  place  in  the  general  classing 
of  the  Paris-Madrid  race. 


'Automobile  Internaiiona!e  Limited" 
has  been  registered  in  London  to  acquire 
the  business  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  De- 
champs,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


The  Wolscley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany have  made  arrangements  with  Vick- 
ers  Sons  &  Maxim,  Limited,  to  place  on 
the  market  a  light,  popular  priced  run- 
about, of  which  1,000  are  said  to  have  been 
,put  in  hand. 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  recently  arrested 
and  fined  for  furious  driving  in  his  auto- 
mobile. The  police  constable  who  made 
the  arrest,  in  an  interview  the  next  day, 
said:  "I  assure  you.  Sir  Thomas,  that  if 
your  yacht  goes  as  fast  in  the  race  as  your 
motor  car  did  yesterday  you  arc  bound  to 
win." 


The  German  railways  arc  preparing  to 
carry  motor  cycles  as  ordinary  baggage 
and  to  forward  them  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  for  the  same  charges  as  other 
goods.  Gasoline  tanks  must  be  emptied  be- 
fore delivery  of  the  machine,  a  fine  of  xa 
marks  per  kilogram  of  weight  being  en- 
forced for  violation  of  this  regulation. 


In  an  automobile  race  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, on  April  S.  over  a  15  mile  course, 
one  of  the  automobiles  overturned  while 
running  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour. 
The  driver,  Rocssler,  was  hurled  to  the 
ground,  and  sustained  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  fracture  of  the  skull.  He 
was  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  death  en- 
sued next  morning. 


Lorraine  Barrow  on  March  30  returned 
to  Paris  from  Madrid,  where  he  went  with 
his  24  horse  power  automobile.  He  stated 
that  the  roads  had  not  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  be  in  first  rate  order  by  May  26. 
the  start  of  the  race.  Mr.  Barrow  went  to 
Madrid  in  fifteen  hours'  running  time  from 
Biarritz.  He  intends  driving  a  60  horse 
power  Dietrich  in  the  race. 


The  Automobile  Exposition  at 

Berlin. 

The  National  German  Automobile  Expo- 
sition, which  was  i>pened  with  great  eclat 
at  the  Flora  Garden  in  Charlottenburg  on 
the  8th  of  March,  has  just  closed,  writes 
Consul  General  Frank  H.  Mason,  from  Ber- 
lin. It  was  in  all  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting, popular  and  successful  exhibition  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  Germany.     Not  only 


was  the  display  representative  and  up  to  the 
best  modem  standard  in  respect  to  quality, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  the  public 
flocked  to  see  it,  and  took  an  active  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  vehicles,  and  the 
throngs  of  visiting  automobile  clubs  and  in- 
dividual "chauffeurs"  possessed  the  streets 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  exposition. 
This  latest  display  has  suffered  less  than 
the  several  preceding  ones  from  the  fact 
that  Berhn,  with  all  its  wealth  of  handsome 
public  buildings,  has  nothing  adapted  to  a 
special  popular  show  like  an  automobile  ex- 
hibition. The  first  one,  in  September,  1899, 
was  held  in  the  "Exercier  Haus"  in  Carl 
Strasse,  a  military  building,  which  was 
with  more  or  less  trouble  and  expense 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Then  the  exhi- 
bition went  for  two  years  to  the  centrally 
located  but  wholly  inadequate  quarters  of 
the  Permanent  Sale  Exhibition  in 
Georgen  Strasse,  under  the  viaduct  of  the 
City  Elevated  Railway,  where  it  attracted 
little  attention,  except  from  experts,  the 
builders  of  motor  carriages,  each  of  whom 
showed  his  latest  and  best  work  and  stud- 
ied carefully  all  improvements  exhibited 
by  his  neighbors.  The  exposition  of  last 
year  showed  many  promising  indications 
that  have  this  year  matured  into  actual  re- 
sults, which  the  public  has  been  quick  to 
recognize  and  appreciate. 

This  exposition,  like  those  preceding, 
has  been  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  Union 
of  German  Motor  Car  Builders  and  the 
German  Automobile  Association,  a  nation- 
al organization  made  up  of  seventeen 
clubs  located  at  Strasburg,  Bielefeld,  Mu- 
nich, Coblenz,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Nu- 
remberg, Halle,  Hanover,  Cologne,  Leip- 
sic,  Eisenach,  Mannheim,  Breslau,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  two  clubs  at  Berlin.  These 
include  among  their  members  substantially 
all  Germans  who  are  interested  in  auto- 
mobilism  for  purposes  of  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. The  Union  of  German  Motor  Car- 
riage Builders  includes  principally  the 
Daimler  Company,  of  Cannstatt  and  Ma- 
rienfclde;  Benz  &  Co.,  of  Mannheim;  the 
Diirkopp  Company  of  Bielefeld ;  Adam 
Opel,  of  Russelsheim ;  the  Adler  Com- 
pany, of  Frankfort;  the  Cudell  Company, 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  De  Dietrich  &  Co.,  of 
Niederbronn;  Weiss  &  Co.,  of  Berlin;  the 
Bcrgmann  Company,  of  Gaggenau;  and  a 
dozen  others,  besides  a  large  number  of 
makers  of  pneumatic  and  other  tires, 
wheels,  igniters,  and  all  the  elaborate  and 
varied  details  of  motor  vehicle  construc- 
tion. 

The  exhibitors  numbered  this  year  115. 
and  arc  practically  all  German,  the  limited 
space  at  command  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  other  economic  conditions,  having 
rendered  impracticable  an  international 
display.  Two  American  machines,  the 
Oldsmobile  and  the  Locomobile,  were 
exhibited  by  the  German  firms  at  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin,  respectively,  which  have 
within  the  past  three  months  taken  over 
the  general  agency  for  these  vehicles  in 
Germany.     In  the   same  way  the   French 


Dion-Bouton  carriages  were  exhibited  hf 
the  Bcriin  agents;  but  with  these  excep- 
tions the  exhibition  was  distinctively  Ger- 
man, and  as  such  gave  an  exact  key  to  the 
present  siatus  of  the  industry  in  that 
country. 

During  the  past  year  the  Emperor  and 
the  whole  military  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  become  greatly  interested  in 
motor  vehicles  tor  army  purposes.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  has  become  a  devoted 
automobilist;  he  has  made  a  memorable 
tour  across  the  country  in  an  American 
locomobile,  and  personally  opened  the  ex- 
position as  the  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  absent  from  the  city,  bot 
came  a  day  or  two  afterward  and  spent 
several  hours  examining  critically  every 
notable  feature  of  the  display.  Moreover, 
the  weather  throughout  the  whole  fort- 
night of  the  exposition  was  favorable,  and 
the  location,  which  it  was  feared  would 
prove  too  remote  for  popular  success, 
turned  out  to  be  a  decisive  advantage. 

The  exhibition  is  located  in  the  Flora* 
a  large  suburban  music  garden  restsa- 
rant  in  Charlottenburg,  3  miles  west- 
ward from  the  Brandenburg  gate,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  broad,  asphalt  paved  boule- 
vard, which  formed  an  ideal  testing  course 
for  the  throng  of  visiting  automobiliits 
who  had  assembled  at  the  opening  of  the 
show  to  the  number  of  300,  representing 
every  automobile  club  in  Germany,  and 
took  part  in  a  brilliant  illuminated  parade, 
which,  on  the  night  of  March  8,  came  in 
through  the  Thiergarten,  along  the  Lin- 
den, and  was  reviewed  before  the  imperial 
castie.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Berlin  before,  and  thenceforward 
the  automobile,  as  an  institution,  seemed 
to  take  on  a  new  dignity  and  character. 
The  limit  of  speed  within  city  limits  is 
fixed  by  regulations  at  12  kilometres  (74 
miles)  an  hour,  but  during  the  past  fort- 
night motor  carriages  of  all  types  and  di- 
mensions, bearing  the  labels  of  clubs  be- 
longing to  the  national  association,  have 
whizzed  along  the  boulevard,  between  the 
Brandenburg  gate  and  the  Flora,  at 
double  or  treble  the  prescribed  pace,  and 
the  police,  for  once  in  their  lives,  have 
closed  their  eyes. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  exposition 
of  this  year  was  the  uniformity  with  which 
the  latest  and  best  work  of  all  the  great 
German  builders  conforms  to  two  or  three 
'  standard  types.  Last  year,  and  especially 
two  years  ago,  there  were  several  conspic- 
uous novelties,  as,  for  instance,  the  com- 
bination gasoline  and  electric  motor  car- 
riages, with  which  ambitious  inventors 
were  seeking  to  create  wholly  new  typ€* 
and  find  sttccess  by  original  and  untroddea 
paths.  Motors  were  of  many  kinds;  some 
were  carried  forward,  some  behind,  others 
under  the  centre  of  the  vehicle.  There  was 
a  nearly  even  number  of  electric  and  gas- 
oline motors,  with  steam  as  a  promising 
third  in  the  race.  This  year  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  vehicles  exhibited  had  hydrocastKff 
motors,  and,  excepting  the  two  Americtf 
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K^es  of  the  runabout  class,  the  whole 
ly  conformed  closely  to  established 
,  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
lea,  whether  lonncau,  phicton,  victo- 
oupc  or  break,  all  carry  the  motor  in 

high  above  the  axle,  and  covered 
m  movable  shield,  which  protects  the 
Ing  parts  while  rendering  them  in- 
ly  accessible   for   observation   or   rc- 

Thc  success  of  the  Daimler  Merce- 
as  fixed  the  form  and  general  princi- 
of  construction,  not  only  for  racing 
ines  but  for  all  the  larger  classes  of 
Bg  and  pleasure  automobiles  in  Ger- 

long  the  novelties  in  details  were  sev- 
Icinds  of  rubber  tires  with  steel  shoes 
Dies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
on  rough,  and  slipping  on  smooth, 
I,  and  there  were  several  improve- 
K  in  igniters  for  gasoline  motors, 
1  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  ex- 

t  German  automobile  industry  started 
the  advantage  of  a  leading  position 
I  that  relates  to  hydrocarbon  motors 
Otto,  Daimler  and  Benr  arc  all  Ger- 
names — and  besides  this  there  were 
al  bicycle  firms  with  large  plants  and 
of  trained  workmen  ready  to  embark 
Iplly  and  cflfectively  in  the  new  branch 
lanufacture.  It  has  now  reached  a 
1  at  which  il  supplies  not  only  most  of 
lome  demand  but  produces  a  surplus 
Bxport,  and  several  of  the  German 
irs  have  already  an  important  market 
Jreat  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia  and 
ria-Hungary.  One  of  the  topics  dis- 
sd  at  the  recent  exposition  was  the  or- 
ation of  a  cartel  or  syndicate  among 
eading  manufacturers  to  promote  and 
ionize  their  interests  in  respect  to  for- 
trade.  and  it  is  probable  that  a  repre- 
itive  display  will  be  made  by  them 
year  at  St.  Louis. 


f 


N.  A,  A.  M.  Matters. 


(T  the  benefit  of  members  who  have 
ed  for  space  in  the  automobile  depart- 
;  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
the  association  is  arranging  for  the 
ling  of  an  automobile  stable,  in  which 
;lcs  to  be  used  for  demonstration  pur- 
B  may  be  stored. 

\t  Exposition  ofhcials  have  agreed  to 
t  an  exception  in  the  case  of  automo- 
,  by  allowing  them  to  be  operated  on 
ick  at  the  Exposition,  and,  by  means 
Kcial  permits,  to  be  taken  m  and  out 
fie  grounds,  privileges  which  arc  not 
ted  to  any  other  class  of  exhibitors. 
le  Athletic  Stadium,  which  is  suitably 
ted  and  very  large,  may  be  used  for 
ring  automobiles  in  motion  at  any  time 
B  no  athletic  events  are  in  progress. 
lose  proximity  to  the  Stadium  and  also 
lie  entrance  of  the  grounds  there  will 
provided  a  location  for  an  automobile 
Ic  for  the  housing  and  caring  of  ma- 
es  which  it  is  desired  to  show  in  mo- 


It  is  estimated  that  the  space  in  the 
regular  exhibit  department  for  the  accom- 
modation of  automobiles  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $200,000,  not  including  all  the  other 
expenses  of  managing  and  operating  the 
department.  A  simple  and  yet  appropriate 
design  will  be  made,  and  the  expense  as- 
sessed among  the  exhibitors  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  square  feet  used  by  each. 
Foreign  exhibitors  will  also  be  permitted 
to  use  the  stable  on  the  same  basts  as  the 
American  automobile  manufacturers,  and 
the  chief  of  the  department  has  requested 
the  commissioners  of  France  and  Germany 
to  advise  him  how  much  space  will  be  re- 
quired by  them.  The  secretary  expects  to 
learn  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles which  the  American  manufac- 
turers will  have  at  St.  Louis  for  demon- 
stration and  how  much  space  will  be  re- 
quired by  them  in  the  stable.  This  in- 
formation is  necessary  before  designs  and 
estimates  can  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Works  at  the  Exposition.  The  build- 
ing will  have  a  cement  floor  and  will  be 
thoroughly  protected  against  fire,  but  the 
care  of  the  vehicles  must  be  attended  to 
by  the  individual  owners.  There  will  be 
all  the  necessary  facilities,  such  as  water 
supply,  drainage,  electric  lighting,  current 
for  recharging  batteries  of  electric  ma- 
chines, lockers  for  caretakers,  chauffeurs 
and  supply  of  gasoline 


A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 


Members  had  a  run  to  Ardsley,  N.  Y., 
on  April  18,  going  through  Bronx  Park, 
New  Rochelle,  Mamaroncck,  White  Plains 
and  Tarrytown. 


New  York  Automobile  Trade 
Association. 

The  manufacturers  and  their  representa- 
tives of  New  York  city  on  Thursday  night 
last  effected  an  organization  known  as  the 
New  York  Automobile  Trade  Association. 
Twenty-two  concerns  were  enrolled  as 
members.  George  B.  Adams,  of  the  Inter- 
national Motor  Car  Company,  acted  as 
temporary  chairman.  A  constitution  and 
bylaws  were  adopted,  and  some  time  was 
spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  general  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  It  was  suggested 
that  efforts  be  made  to  concentrate  the 
trade  in  the  vicinity  01  Seventieth  street 
and  Central  Park,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken. 

An  executive  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  with  the  following  members: 
Electric  Vehicle  Company.  Pardee  &  Co., 
Mobile  Company  of  America,  Winton  Mo- 
tor Carriage  Company,  Locomobile  Com- 
pany, United  States  Long  Distance  Auto 
Company,  John  Wanamaker,  Homan  & 
Schultz,  Smith  &  Mablcy,  Barry  &  Hayes. 
Studebaker  Brothers,  Central  Automobile 
Company,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brother,  Olds- 
mobile  Company  and  the  International 
Motor  Car  Company. 

J.  F.  Plummer,  of  the  Locomobile  Com- 
pany, was  elected  temporary  secretary.  The 


executive  committee  will  hold  a  meeting 
on  Friday  night  next  at  1715  Broadway 
and  elect  a  president,  two  vice  presidents, 
a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

There  are  two  classes  of  membership. 
active  and  associate.  The  active  are  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  and  representa- 
tives, while  the  associate  are  makers  of 
parts. 


Club  Notes. 


A  number  of  the  business  men  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  formation  of  an  enterprise  for  the  stor- 
age and  care  of  electric  vehicles,  and  Ifcive 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Elec- 
tric Automobile  Club,  The  articles  of  in- 
corporation state  the  purposes  of  the  club 
to  be  '*the  delivery  of  automobiles  from  a 
central  station,  where  they  will  be  kept 
charged  and  stored,  to  the  residences  of 
private  owners  of  such  automobiles:  the 
repairing  of  electric  carriages,  and  to  keep 
and  maintain  electric  carriages  for  hire, 
etc."  The  directors  are  Van  Loan  White- 
head, Lauren  W.  Pettebone,  Edward  J. 
Meyer,  William  Y.  Warren,  Samuel  J. 
Dark.  Joseph  P.  Fell  and  Frederick  B. 
Robins. 

Before  going  ahead  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  holding  a  public  meeting  of  au- 
tomobilists  with  a  view  to  merging  the 
present  New  Jersey  Automobile  Club  of 
Newark  or  forming  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, those  interested  are  waiting  to  see 
what  attitude  the  club  will  take.  If  that 
body  invites  the  automobilists  to  join  them 
in  strengthening  their  organization,  an 
affiliation  will  probably  be  effected;  other- 
wise, it  is  said,  a  separate  club  will  be 
formed.  There  arc  about  200  owners  of 
horseless  vehicles  who  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  movement.  Besides  Dr.  H.  C. 
Harris,  of  Glen  Ridge,  who  heads  the 
movement,  Dr.  James  H.  English,  Jacob 
Mason,  Lewis  J.  Wyckoff,  George  Paddock 
and  John  H.  Long  arc  working  to  interest 
automobilists. 

The  officers  of  the  new  Florida  East 
Coast  Automobile  Association,  Daytona, 
are  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Seelye ;  vice  presidents,  W.  H.  Peters. 
John  Anderson;  secretary,  John  B.  Park- 
inson; treasurer,  S.  H.  Gove;  executive 
committee.  J.  A,  Hendricks,  chairman ;  C. 
R.  Oliver.  E,  G.  Harris.  J.  F.  Hathaway. 
W  J.  Morgan.  R.  E.  Olds.  J.  P.  Beck- 
with.  C.  B.  Ryan.  Capt.  C,  A.  Young.  Louis 
Adler,  J.  D.  Price,  Frank  X,  Mudd  and 
Alex.  Winlon.  The  initiation  fee  has  been 
fixed  at  $10  and  dues  $10  per  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i6th  inst.  the  Long 
Island  Auromobile  Club  celebrated  the 
opening  of  its  new  home,  which  is  located 
at  No.  ,\2  Hanson  place,  Brooklyn.  A  re- 
ception in  honor  of  the  lady  friends  of  the 
club  was  held  in  the  parlor  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  btiilding,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  a  function  of  this  kind.  An  amateur 
band  of  four  pieces  played  various  popular 
airs  and  dance  music^  ta  MiV\R.V  Tc>.wa\.  ^S.^ic*ft- 
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younger  members  present  responded.  Re- 
freshments were  served  during  the  even- 
ing, and  every  piece  rendered  by  the  quar- 
tet elicited  applause. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Motor  Cycle 
Club  participated  in  a  run  to  Port  Chester 
on  April  ig. 


Four  "autocars"  were  u<;ed  by  the 
highway  commissioners  for  inspecting  the 
roads  of  Marion.  Pa.,  recently. 

The  Western  Motor  Company,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  is  reported  to  have  decreased 
its  capital  stock  $150,000  and  issued  $150,- 
000  preferred. 

Briincr  &  Co.,  Santa  B^bara,  Cal.,  will 
put  in  a  plant  to  charge  electric  automo- 
biles, and  will  also  carry  on  a  general  au- 
tomobile business. 

Dr.  Conley  and  Carl  Tcllcfscn,  of  Ish- 
pcming.  Mich.,  are  said  to  be  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  to  look  over  the  foreign 
makes  of  automobiles. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Contractors'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Light  Guard  Armory. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  on  July  14-  IS  and  16. 

A  reader  inquires  who  makes  a  small 
oscillating  magneto  for  bicycle  use.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  fonvard  address  of  manu- 
facturers of  such  machines  that  may  be 
furnished  us. 

Edward  Bertault.  manager  of  the  Paris 
office  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Company,  of  New  York,  has  resigned,  and 
will  take  the  European  agency  for  some 
automobile  company. 

The  Cadillac  Automobile  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.»  will  soon  be  located  in  their 
new  buildings,  having  a  floor  space  of 
150.000  square  feet.  They  expect  to  turn 
out  3.000  cars  by  October  i. 

The  Pence  Automobile  Company.  315 
South  Third  street,  Minneapolis,  and  Joy 
Brothers.  Fourth  and  Wabasha  streets.  St. 
Paul,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

The  acting  inspector  of  Washington, 
D.  C~,  has  recommended  that  no  permit  be 
granted  to  the  Automobile  Storage  and 
Repair  Company  to  remove  a  gasoline  tank 
from  Stanton  court  to  Green  court. 

The  first  automobile  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers to  the  World's  Fair  grounds  has 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  from  Harvey.  111.,  in 
charge  of  General  Manager  J.  A.  Linville, 
of  the  Chicago  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Federal  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  now  in 
operation.  It  covers  five  acres  and  is 
equipped  for  rolling  cold  steel ;  but  the 
'company  intends  to  erect  another  building 
300x80  feet  for  rolling  hot  steel  from  2 
inches  up  to  16  inches  in  width  and  in 
gaage  from  16  inches  to  three-eighths  inch. 


The  equipment  of  the  entire  plant  has  been 
the  special  study  of  David  L.  Marwick, 
manager. 

F.  E.  Edwards  is  negotiating  witJi  the 
local  board  of  trade  to  locate  an  automo- 
bile factory  at  Medina,  Ohio,  the  citizens 
U)  invest  $100,000  in  stock  and  furnish  a 
site. 

George  E.  Delong,  formerly  with  the 
J.  S.  Leggctt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  is  organizing  the  Syra- 
cuse Automobile  and  Motor  Company, 
which  it  is  said  will  soon  be  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

A  large  extension  to  the  plant  of  the 
Olds  Motor  Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
being  planned.  One  building  will  be  for  a 
machine  shop  and  will  be  500  feel  long  and 
150  feet  wide.  The  foundry  will  be  added 
to  by  an  extension  70x200  feet. 

A  preparation  for  removing  grease  from 
the  hands,  which  have  become  soiled 
through  repairing  an  automobile,  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  under  the  name  of 
"Grc-Solvcnt"  by  the  Utility  Company. 
233  Greenwich  street,  New  York. 

The  mechanical  engineering  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  conducting 
a  series  of  tests  upon  an  automobile  fur- 
nished by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. From  these  tests  the  mechanical 
and  commercial  efiiciency  of  the  car  will 
be  determined. 

On  April  16  John  Brisben  Walker,  of 
the  Mobile  Rapid  Transit  Company,  pre- 
sented to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission- 
ers of  New  York  his  scheme  to  have  the 
city  appropriate  about  $ro,ooo,ooo  for 
establishing  an  automobile  omnibus  ser^'ice 
to  comprise  5.000  machines. 

Notices  under  date  of  April  14  have  been 
mailed  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Syra- 
cuse to  all  the  automobile  clubs  in  New 
York  requesting  that  one  or  more  dele- 
gates be  scut  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
at  the  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  on  April  25, 
for  the  purpose  of  farming  a  State  organi- 
zation. 

Geo.  H.  Day  has  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers,  Ex-Governor  M.  G.  Bulke- 
ley,  of  Hartford,  vice  president  of  the  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Company,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Day. 

The  Woodruff  Automobile  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio,  it  is  said,  will  be  reorganized  and 
will  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000 
to  $500,000.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
scheme  contemplates  the  purchase  of  the 
old  J.  F.  Seiberling  plant  when  $100,000  is 
subscribed  and  paid  in.  William  W.  Lind- 
say, of  Detroit,  is  soliciting  stock.  A.  M. 
Woodruff  will  be  made  general  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Metropolitan  Motor  Car  Company. 
New  York,  is  now  marketing  the  following 
sizes  of  the  Stevens  "indurated  fabric  tire": 
3.  4.  5.  6,  7  and  8  inches,  for  wheels  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  ranging  between  32  and  48 
inches  in  diameter.    It  is  claimed  that  these 


tires  will  not  chip  and  that  they  will  weif 
evenly  all  around,  alsu  that  they  will  give 
good  traction  on  asphalt.  Rolled  steel 
tlatiges.  instead  of  cast  flanges  of  bri 
arc  now  furnished  with  them. 

An    automobile    omnibus   and    dray 
is  in  the  process  of  formation  in  St.  Loui 
and   within  a  year  the  company  will  have 
between  500  and  1,000  omnibuses  and  [.000 
and  1,500  heavy  drays  running. 


steel 
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American  T«am  for  Qordon  Bennett 
Cup  Race. 

Alexander  Winton,  Percy  Owen  aad 
Louis  P  Moocrs  will  carry  America's 
colors  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race  m 
Ireland  on  July  2.  The  two  latter  were 
selected  on  Monday  by  the  committee  oi 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  They 
met  the  committee  and  about  300  specta- 
tors at  Garden  City.  L,  I.,  and  both  went 
over  a  6  mile  course  to  show  what  thej 
could  do.  Owen  covered  the  first  s  miles  in 
5  minute^  and  25  seconds.  On  a  sccottd 
trial  he  did  6  miles  in  7  minutes  and  22  2-5 
seconds.  He  then  did  a  mile  in  i:az  and 
another  in  1:04.  His  Winton  ran  very 
smoothly,  and  he  showed  a  masterly  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Mooers'  test  was  not  a  success  owing 
to  derangement  of  the  machinery  of  bis  40 
horse  power  car  through  the  carelessness 
of  one  of  his  workmen.  Harry  Harkness 
did  not  show  up.  as  he  met  with  an  accident 
on  the  way.  putting  his  car  temporarily 
out  of  commission.  No  plans  have  been 
made  to  give  him  another  trial,  but  it  \i 
thought  that  he  will  go  as  a  substitute. 

Messrs.  Winton  and  Owen  will  sail  for 
Europe  on  May  30. 


Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers held  an  important  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  York,  last  Thursday,  and 
perfected  the  organization,  but  would  make 
public  none  of  the  details.  Geo.  H.  Day. 
manager,  slated  however,  that  the  applici- 
tions  of  three  manufacturers  were  favora- 
bly acted  upon,  and  that  licenses  would  be 
granted  them.  The  names  of  these  new 
members  were  refused.  The  names  of 
other  applicants  will  be  taken  up  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The 
settlement  of  the  suit  against  Smith  A 
Mabley,  of  New  York,  was  approved 
There  were  in  all  eighteen  applications  bfr 
fore  the  committee,  and  many  more  in- 
quiries that  were  left  unanswered  until  to- 
other meeting  can  be  held. 

The  matter  of  forming  a  plan  whcrebj 
the  agent.s  and  the  association  will  act  w 
harmony  was  taken  up.  and  it  was  ded(!e<l 
that  as  far  as  possible  no  agent  will  be 
allowed  to  sell  the  machines  of  membcri 
of  the  association  and  of  non-members. 

The  association  will  move  its  headqu»r- 
ters  from  100  Broadway  to  7  East  Forty- 
second  street. 
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»$ed  Reg^ulations   in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Calumbia. 

'first  draft  of  regiilations  to  Rovern 
bbilcs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
escnted  at  a  hearinpr  before  the  com- 
bers on  April  14.  It  provides  that 
ttive  chauflfeurs  must  pass  an  cxam- 
t  before   a  Board   of   Examiners   of 

Engineers  of  the  District,  who  shall 
ito  the  commissioners  all  competent 
IJcct  all  incompetent  persons,  until 
jhall  have  acquired  the  necessary 
|M]ge.  Licenses  must  be  numbered. 
|cen9e  numbers  consist  of  separate 
t  numerals,  each  not  less  than  three 

high  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
*nd  be  conspicuously  placed  upon 
Ir  of  the  automobile,  which  shall  be 
ted  with  two  suitable  lamps,  one  on 
ide,  the  style  to  be  approved  by  the 
tssioners,    and    the    lamps    to    have 

the  outside  middle  a  metal  band  not 
ftn  2  inches  in  width,  and  into  which 
ic  cut  the  license  number,  not  lesb 
;f4  inches  high  and  in  a  style  to  be 
Ired  by  the  commissioners,  the  lamps 
Iccpt  brightly  burninR  from  one-half 
ifter  sunset  as  long  as  the  machine  is 

at  night.  Each  automobile  must  be 
|cd  with  a  device  to  lock  the  start- 
ler. Violations,  or  operating  an  au- 
telc  in  a  reckless  manner,  or  while 
lauflTcur  is  intoxicated,  or  knowingly 
pg  anyone  not  having  a  license  to 
(e  a  machine,  or  permitting  a  machine 
bain  unattended  in  a  public  place,  or 

St  the  lever  having  been  first  locked, 
ising  to  exhibit  a  license  to  any 
I  officer  or  member  of  the  Board  of 
tncrs  is  made  sufficient  cause  for  sus- 
Bg  or  revoking  a  license.  Convic- 
pr  violations  are  punishable  by  a  fine 
(  less  than  $5.  nor  more  than  S40.  or 
lonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days, 
(both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
I  hearing  was  attended  by  inenibers 
T  National  Capital  Automobile  Club 
piers.  Krskine  Sunderland,  secretary 
fc  club,  said  the  members  did  not  op- 
lill  regulations,  but  that  it  (eels  the 
^t  law  is  sufficient.  He  said  he  did 
Ant  numbers  on  lamps,  saw  no  need 
ftcks  being  placed  on  the  starting 
i  and  objected  to  the  revocation  of 
Its  after  conviction.  He  thought  a 
llfficient  punishment. 
f,  also  objected  to  the  numltering  of 
es.  and  claimed  an  ofBccr  would  see 
pcle  going  at  what  he  might  call  un- 
1  speed,  and  would  take  the  number 
pnear  rut  a  warrant.  He  wanted  to 
fhow  the  officer  would  substantiate  his 
'  He   thought    the     speed    limits 

tiigh  enough,  but  admitted  that  many 


operators  ran  their  machines  above  that 
limit.  He  said  that  the  automobilists  them- 
selves would  like  to  see  that  class  piai- 
jshed. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hasbrouck  said  the  commis- 
sioners were  wise  in  many  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  but  he  objected  to  the 
numbering,  to  the  provisions  making  it 
compulsory  to  show  a  license  to  policemen 
and  to  placing  numbers  on  headlights. 
Other  objections  were  made  by  C.  Francis 
Jenkins,  J.  P.  Lockwood,  R.  B.  Cavcrly, 
W.  J.  Foss  and  Dr.  W.  B.  French.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Aspinwall  suggested  that  small  lamps 
be  placed  upon  the  rear  of  the  machines 
to  throw  light  upon  the  painted  number. 
D.  W.  Baker,  a  lawyer,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  commissioners  would  have 
no  authority  to  revoke  a  license  and  thus 
deprive  a  man  of  the  use  of  personal 
property. 

Chief  of  Police  Sylvester  said  the  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted,  as  the  police 
then  would  be  supplied  with  a  list  of  li- 
censed vehicles,  and  could  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  the  machine  and  its  owner  were 
authorized  to  use  the  street. 


Smith   &  Mabley  Acknowledge 
Selden  Patent. 

The  suit  brought  against  Smith  &  Mab- 
ley,  importers,  of  New  York  city,  by  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  Selden  patent,  has  been  settled 
out  of  court,  and  the  former  concern  has 
been  granted  a  license  by  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
The  suit  had  aroused  unusual  interest  in 
the  trade,  because  it  was  expected  to  prove 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  Just  what 
rights  the  association  had  under  the  Sel- 
den patent.  Defendants  acknowledged 
judgment.  The  importance  of  this  settle- 
ment will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  Smith  &  Mabley  are  the  first  ol 
the  importers  to  join  the  association.  The 
action  of  Smith  &  Mabley  carries  with  it 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Charron,  Girar- 
dot  &  Voigt  Company,  which  they  control 
m  America. 


Charges  i]Q rowing  Out  of  the  Loco- 
mobile-Overman rierger. 

The  Warrcn-Burnham  Company  has  be- 
gun suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  against  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America  for  $180,000.  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  transaction  merging  the  Overman  Au- 
tomobile Company  with  the  latter  false 
statements  were  made  by  President  A.  L. 
Barber,  of  the  Locomobile  Company,  on 
the  value  and  liabilities  of  that  concern. 
The  Warrcn-Burnham  Company  state  that 
they  paid  $100,000  for  an  interest  in  the 
Locomobile  Company  and  then  discovered 
that  false  representations  were  made 
throughout  the  negotiations.  Because  of 
operations  with  A.  A.  Overman  the  Loco- 
mobile Company  was  regarded  as  subro- 
gated to  the  Overman  Automobile  Com- 
pany, and  it  was  agreed  that  that  concern 


be  made  a  party  to  the  merger.  The  pa- 
pers say  that  Mr.  Barber  claimed  that  the 
Locomobile  Company  was  paying  7  per 
cent,  on  its  preferred  stock  and  that  it  had 
cleared  in  eighteen  months  $225,000,  and 
that  in  August,  1901,  the  amount  of  the 
preferred  stock  sold  was  $864,08979;  that 
it  owned  the  Whitney  patents,  which  cost 
$303,548.32,  and  had  assets  in  bills  receiva- 
ble amounting  to  $102,102.36. 

The  proceedings  are  now  stayed  for  the 
present  by  a  motion  to  require  the  War- 
rcn-Burnham Company  to  give  security  for 
costs,  as  it  is  a  foreign  corporation. 

W.  W.  Niles,  counsel  for  the  Locomo- 
bile Company,  refused  to  make  any  state- 
ment 

By  a  vote  of  29  to  13  the  New  York  Sen- 
ate on  April  17  passed  the  Bailey  automo- 
bile bill. 

Reginald  Vanderbilt  was  fined  $12.80  on 
April  13  for  speeding  his  automobile  in 
Middletown,  R,  I. 

The  trustees  of  Alva,  Okla.  Ter,  have 
decided  to  tax  automobiles  at  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  the  first  cost. 

The  Holmes  automobile  bill  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  third  reading  in  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  ordinance  regulating  the  running  ol 
automobiles  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  city  solicitor,  as  there  is  a 
question  of  its  legality  in  its  present  form. 

An  ordinance  has  been  adopted  by  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  which  limits  the  speed  of 
automobiles  to  6  miles  an  hour  and  pro- 
vides a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $100  for  violations. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  council  directing  the  police 
committee  of  that  body  and  the  city  at- 
torney to  draft  a  suitable  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  speed  and  use. of  automobiles. 

Edward  Mullikcn  will  soon  be  placed  on 
trial  at  Edgartown,  Mass.,  for  having 
caused  the  death  of  A.  B,  Scott,  whose 
horse,  frighiened  by  defendant's  automo- 
bile, ran  away  and  threw  him  out  of  his 
wagon. 

iL  H.  Johnson,  ul  Wayne.  Fa.,  is  being 
-ucd  by  the  Quaker  City  Automobile 
Company  for  the  purchase  price  of  an  au- 
tomobile, for  which  he  declined  to  pay 
upon  the  ground  that  the  machinery  is 
defective. 

It  is  reported  that  since  the  rigid  en- 
forcement at  North  Hempstead,  L.  L,  of 
the  speed  law  and  numerous  fines  imposed 
for  violations,  the  automobilists  are  favor- 
ing the  south  side  of  the  island,  because 
there  is  less  danger  of  arrest. 

License  Commissioner  Clifford,  of  St 
Louis.  Mo.,  recently  had  circulars  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  city  calling  upon  au- 
tomobilists to  take  out  a  license,  notifying 
thera  that  it  was  due  on  January  1  and  that 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine  for  the  neglect. 

Attorney  General  McCarter,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  the  first  victim  of  the  new  auto- 
mobile law.  tor  the  passage  of  which  he 
was    an    advocate.      He    was    arc^«xt^  "aix 
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Madison.  N.  J.,  for  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  and  fined  $27.60.  He  at  first  pro- 
tested, but  finally  paid. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  city  council 
of  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  an  ordinance  to 
legalize  and  safeguard  the  use  of  gasoline 
for  automobiles  was  considered. 

Six  bicycle  policemen  have  been  detailed 
to  patrol  Fifth  avenue,  between  Fourteenth 
street  and  the  Harlem  River,  New  York, 
and  arrest  all  automobilists  who  exceed  the 
speed  limit.  Policemen  in  plain  clothes 
have  been  detailed  to  enforce  the  law  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  numerous  ar- 
rests have  resulted. 

Automobiles  will  be  required  to  bear 
prominently  license  numbers  at  least  5 
inches  high  and  contrasting  with  the  color 
of  the  machine,  according  to  an  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  South  Park  Board,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Violations  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $100.  The  ordinance  is 
to  take  effect  on  June  i. 

The  West  End  Association,  New  York, 
is  making  a  vigorous  stand  against  viola- 
tions of  the  law  by  automobilists,  and  the 
police  of  the  West  tooth.  West  125th, 
West  i52d  and  East  r26th  Street  Police 
Stations  have  declared  war  on  everybody 
who  speeds  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  limit 
fixed  by  law.  The  result  was  the  arrest  of 
many  automobilists  on  Sunday. 

A.  C.  Banker,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Club,  is  understood  to  have 
stated  to  the  police  that  when  a  man  ac- 
companied by  a  lady  breaks  the  automo- 
bile ordinance  he  is  exempt  from  pimi.th- 
ment,  and  that  under  such  conditions  he 
will  not  stop.  The  superintendent  of  parks 
has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  club,  and  the  executive  committee  have 
called  upon  Mr.  Banker  to  explain  his  pe- 
culiar interpretation  of  the  law. 

New  Incorporations. 

Brooklyn  Automobile  Company.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  capital.  $25,000:  directors.  L.  A. 
Hopkins.  S.  H.  Hunt  and  L.  R.  Adams, 
all  of  Brooklyn, 

South  Broad  Street  Automobile  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  composed  of 
Robert  C.  H.  Brock,  Dr.  Wharton  Sinklin 
and  their  families,  to  store  and  repair  au- 
tomobiles and  furnish  gasoline  and  other 
materials  for  their  own  machines. 

Electric  Automobile  Club,  10  carry  on 
an  automobile  stable;  capital.  $500;  incor- 
porators. Lauren  W.  Pettebone,  Samuel  J. 
Dark  and  Van  Loan  Whitehead,  all  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Hopkins  County  Automobile  Club. 
Louisville,  Ky.;  capital,  $1,000:  incorpor- 
ators, John  T.  Alexander.  Charles  Lind- 
say, Gaude  A.  Morton,  William  C.  Hol- 
lingcr.  Walter  J.  Dulin.  Edwin  G.  Mc- 
Leod.  C.  B.  Long  and  Maurice  K.  Gordon. 

The  Union  Motor  Company,  of  Portage, 
Ohio,  to  make  gasoline  engines:  capital 
stock,  $155,000;  incorporators,  Charles  B. 
Rush,  Howard  C.  March.  Samuel  R. 
Light.  Charles  M.  Caldwell,  Alva  Shroyer, 
Mason  Pultz  and  AJvin  Marcks. 
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United  States  Patents. 

724,649.  Sparking  Mechanism  for  En- 
gines.— A.  M.  Zimmerman,  of  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.  April  7,  1903.  Filed  July  26, 
1902. 

A  hammer  break  igniter  of  very  simple 
construction.      Both    the    stationary    and 


No.  724.649. 

movable  terminals  arc  mounted  on  the  same 
plug.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
movable  terminal  there  are  two  radially 
extending  arms,  one  of  which  is  pinned  to 
the  shaft  and  one  free  upon  it.  A  coiled 
spring  is  interposed  between  the  two  arms. 
The  loose  arm  constitutes  a  trip  arm,  with 
which  engages  a  trip  rod  operated  by  the 
crank  shaft  of  the  engine.  The  trip  rod 
is  provided  with  a  beveled  shoulder  mov- 
ing on  a  trip  bar  guide  and  causing  the 
movable  electrode  to  be  tripped  at  the 
proper  moment.  The  trip  bar  guide  is 
pivotally  supported  and  admits  of  varying 
the  time  of  ignition, 

724.830.  Pneumatic  Tire. — Wilbraham 
Edmunds,  of  London.  England.  April  7. 
1903.     Filed  January  21,  190.^, 

This    method    of    forming    treads    for    a 


No.  724,830. 


pneumatic    tire    consists    in     wrappmg 
band  of  cotton,  spread  with  india  rubber 
solution,  around  a  cylindrical  support,  fix- 
ing transversely  around  the  band  strips  of 
india  rubber  so  prepared  that  on  being  vul- 
canized tlicy  will  become  alternately  hard 
and  soft,  then  winding  one  or  more  layers 
of  strong  thread  covered  with  india  rubber 
solution  around  the  layer  of  strips,  cover- 
ing the  layers  of  thread  with  another  layer 
composed  of  india  rubber  in  the  form  of 
strips  adapted  to  form  alternately  arranged 
soft  and  hard  strips,  cutting  rings  of  suit- 
able section  from  the  built  up  material,  at- 
taching a  strip  of  soft  rubber  of  plano-con- 
cave section  around  the  inside  of  each  ring, 
and  vulcanizing  the  compound  rings  thi 
formed, 

724.449.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — Willi 
N.   Dumaresq.     London,  England.     April 
X4»  1903.     Filed  August  2,  1902. 

724.450.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — William 
N.  Dumaresq.  London.  England.  April 
14,  1903.     Filed  August  2,  1902. 

724,531.  Motor  Tractor  for  Agricultural 
Purposes. — Daniel  Albone.  Biggleswade, 
England.     April  14.  1903.     Filed  September 

13,   1902. 

724.681.  Rubber  Vehicle  Tire. — George 
B.  Drydcn.  Chicago,  III.  April  14,  1903. 
Filed  January  14,  1901. 

724.693.  Wheel  Tire. — Robert  S. 
Graham,  New  York,  N.  Y.  April  14,  1903. 
Filed  September  30.  1902. 

724,698.  Piston  Rod  Packing.— George 
A.  Harder  and  Joseph  La  Riviere.  GrceiK 
river,  Wyo.  April  14.  1903.  Filed  Sep- 
tember 27.  1902. 

724.74Q.     P'riction  Clutch. — Alfred  Soder- 
ling,  Chicago,   III.     April   14.   1903-      Fil«^^ 
August  2,  1902.  j^l 

724.767.     Motor  Vehicle  Controlling  Dt" 
vice. — William    O.    Worth,    Chicago,    III 
April  14.  1903.     Filed  May  to.  1902. 

724,945.      Ignition    Plug    for    Explosive 
Engines. — William     Roche.     Jersey     City, 
N.  J.     April    14.   1903-     Filed   August  i6p^ 
1902. 

722.458.     Speed    Changing    and     Revi 
ing  Mechanism. — A.  C.  Sargent,  of  Gnu 
iieville,  Mass.  March  10.  1903.     Filed  H 
vember  21.   1902. 

723.295.      Power     Transmitter. — Eddy 
McKaig.    Chicago.    111.      March    24.    «903- 
Filed  November  26.  1902. 

723,299.     Armor  for   Pneumatic  Tires,'' 
Harry  Parsons.  London,  England.     Mardt"' 
24,  1903.    Filed  December  17,  1902. 

723.326.  Armored  Element  for  Electric 
Batteries.— Elmer  A.  Spcrr>*,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  March  24,  1903.  Filed  May  35- 
I901. 

723.451.  Storage  Battery. — Justus  B.  Entt 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  March  24,  1903.  Filed 
August  28,  1900. 

720.995.  Cooling  Device  for  Explosive 
Engines. — Charles  A.  Bailey,  Cromwfll 
Conn.  February  17.  1903.  Filed  October 
13.  1902. 

721.413.  Motor  Car — Herbert  Austin, 
of  Erdington.  near  Birmingham,  England 
February  24,  1903.     Filed  April  23,  1902. 
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The  Licensed  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

By  far  the  most  important  topic  in  auto- 
mobile circles  during  the  past  fortnight  has 
been  the  recent  organization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers and  its  probable  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry, although  the  discussion  has  been 
conducted  quietly  and  nothing  further  has 
appeared  in  the  public  press  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  organization.  In  this 
concctton  a  number  of  our  correspondents 
again  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  Selden  patent.  As  this  question  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  United  States 
courts,  any  outside  opinion  would  be  of 
little  value.  None  are  more  interested  in 
this  matter  than  the  manufacturers  who 
have  joined  the  organization,  and  the  very 
fact  of  their  having  taken  license  under 
the  patent  indicates  that  they  regard  it  as 
pretty  strongly  intrenched,  for  they  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  pay  royalty  on  a  pat- 
ent which  had  absolutely  no  chance  of  be- 
ing upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  fear,  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  patent  pool  will  retard  progress 
and  improvement  in  automobile  construc- 
tion is  scarcely  well  founded.  If  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  association  to  throttle 
progress,  it  is  true  that  with  the  Scldcn 
patent  at  command  they  could  probably 
do  so;  but  as  they  would  certainly  fail  to 
profit  by  such  a  policy  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  its  adoption.  The  business  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  according  to 
official  authority,  will  remain  entirely  in- 
dependent,  the  different  members  compet- 


ing with  each  other  the  same  as  if  no  poo! 
had  been  organized.  An  improvement 
made  by  any  manufacturer  will  be  of  as 
much  value  to  him  as  if  no  pool  existed, 
for  either  his  cars  alone  will  he  provided 
with  this  improvement  or  he  will  be  paid 
royalty  by  the  other  members  of  the  pool 
who  make  use  of  it.  The  same  applies  to 
any  improvement  made  by  someone  not 
connected  with  a  firm  in  the  pool,  the  rights 
for  which  are  acquired  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. Hence  there  should  always  be  an 
open  market  for  practical  improvements. 
On  the  other  hand,  parties  who  have  really 
valuable  inventions,  we  are  assured,  will  be 
admitted  to  membership,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  all  other  members. 


Automania  in   a  New  Light. 

The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  among 
scientific  men  that  indulgence  in  extraordi- 
nary speeds  of  transition  voluntarily  con- 
trolled breeds  in  the  human  species  a  form 
of  disease  capable  of  development  to  the 
degree  of  delirium.  The  disease  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  speed  craze  or  speed 
mania.  By  a  rather  strange  coincidence  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  took  place  at  the 
Societie  d'Hyptwlogie  et  de  Psychologic,  in 
Paris,  only  a  few  days  before  the  tragic 
death  of  Zborowski.  One  of  the  speakers, 
a  Dr.  Hachet-Souplet,  maintained  that  per- 
sons in  position  to  increase  their  speed 
of  transition  at  will  are  simply  carried 
away  by  the  consciousness  thereof.  They 
have  no  longer  control  of  themselves,  they 
are  intoxicated.  They  then  develop  char- 
acteristics which  are  foreign  to  them  when 
in  the  normal  state:  boastfulness,  com- 
bativcness,  crabbedness,  hatred,  mischie- 
vousness  and  violence.  These  character- 
istics vary  in  form  and  degree,  but  may 
attain  a  maximum  in  the  cyclist  and  auto- 
mobilist. 

According  to  Dr.  Berillon,  there  is  a 
strong  analogy  between  the  delirious  in- 
toxication of  speed  and  that  of  morpluae.. 
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Those  who  indulge  in  abnormal  speed  sim- 
ply for  its  own  sake  and  without  any  useful 
object  in  view  are  mostly  degenerates,  de- 
void of  all  self  restraint  and  having  abso- 
lutely no  control  over  themselves.  They 
may  sometimes  be  seen  to  dash  furiously 
against  even  the  most  insignificant  ob- 
stacles. Examples  are  on  record  where 
furious  speeding  has  brought  automobilists 
into  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  yet, 
after  a  short  interval,  they  would  again 
indulge  their  passion.  For  instance, 
the  French  automobilist  who  ran  over  a 
customs  official  and  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  heavy  indemnity  to  the  family  of  the  lat- 
ter, while  abstaining  from  excessive  speed 
for  a  while,  soon  had  a  relapse  and  sped 
his  machine  as  recklessly  as  before.  The 
speed  habit  resembles  the  alcohol  and  mor- 
phine habits,  in  that  it  develops  by  de- 
grees, and  that  in  the  last  stages  the  victim 
indulges  it  with  complete  abandon. 

So  far  the  conclusions  of  the  psycholo- 
gists. Their  generalizations  may  seem 
rather  too  sweeping,  but  a  number  of  ex- 
treme cases  of  auto  mania  during  the  last 
few  years  afford  considerable  substantiation 
for  their  arguments. 


National  Cons^ress  of  Automobilists 

Proposed  in  the  Interest  of  Just 

and  Uniform  Legislation, 

Automobile  legislation  recently  has 
taken  a  decidedly  unfavorable  turn  in  a 
number  of  States.  In  some  cases  it  has 
even  been  intimated  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  oppressive  measures  were  moved  by 
expectation  of  boodle.  Although  automo- 
bile interests  are  generally  represented 
when  such  legislation  is  proposed,  and  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  some  concessions  are 
obtained  from  the  lawmakers,  up  to  the 
present  these  interests  have  not  been  well 
enough  organized  to  stem  adverse  legisla- 
tion, nor  has  there  been  a  definite  under- 
standing between  automobilists  as  to  what 
constitutes  just  and  reasonable  legislation 
and  what  unjust  and  objectionable.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  every  body  of  automo- 
bilists some  who  deny  the  need  of  any 
legislation  whatever,  but  they  are  far  in 
the  minority.  The  great  body  of  automo- 
bilists in  this  country  at  present  do  not 
object  to  reasonable  speed  restrictions, 
identification  signs  and  other  regulations 
which  tend  to  increase  the  safety  of  travel 
on  the  public  highway,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  some  sound  basis  for  auto- 
mobile legislation,  certain  definite  princi- 
ples, could  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  clubs 
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and  associations,  to  the  support  of  which 
in  their  respective  States  they  would 
pledge  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  any  measure  denying  automobil- 
ists the  rights  to  which  the  congress  be- 
lieved them  entitled. 

A  sort  of  standard  automobile  law  might 
be  worked  out  which  would  bear  the  pres- 
tige of  the  backing  of  the  whole  automo- 
bile movement  in  the  country,  and  cer- 
tainly no  better  means  could  be  devised 
for  securing  uniform  legislation  in  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

With  a  view  of  initiating  such  a  move- 
ment, we  propose  that  a  legislative  and 
legal  congress  be  held  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer  or  fall,  to  be  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  the  various  automobile 
organizations  in  the  country.  The  congress 
should  preferably  be  held  in  some  city  like 
Buffalo,  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  auto- 
mobiledom  in  the  United  States. 

A  considerable  number  of  State  legisla- 
tures have  occupied  themselves  with  auto- 
mobile legislation  during  the  sessional 
period  now  closing,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  with  re- 
newed activity  next  winter.  Therefore,  by 
holding  a  congress  next  fall  and  elaborat- 
ing a  sort  of  model  law  or  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  be  fought  for,  the  automobile 
clubs  would  be  prepared  to  meet  any  at- 
tempts at  unfair  legislation  during  the 
coming  sessions.  If  possible,  the  congress 
might  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
important  automobile  competition  which 
may  be  held  next  fall. 

As  examples  of  points  on  which  the  con- 
gress might  take  action  we  mention : 
Rules  to  be  observed  by  automobilists  in 
meeting  or  passing  drivers  of  horses  or 
other  domestic  animals  on  the  road,  and 
rights  of  tourists.  It  is  a  useless  and  most 
objectionable  rule  which  requires  auto- 
mobilists to  slow  down  to  an  unreasonable 
pace  when  meeting  horses,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  animal  shows  signs  of  fright 
or  not.  Of  course,  when  the  animal  shows 
signs  of  fright  and  an  accident  is  threat- 
ened, the  automobilist  should  slow  down 
and  even  stop  if  the  driver  of  the  animal 
requests  it  by  raising  his  hand.  The  right 
of  a  horse  driver  to  require  an  automo- 
bilist to  stop  should,  however,  be  limited 
to  cases  where  the  horse  becomes  restive, 
and  there  is  actual  danger  of  accident. 

Identification  signs  should  comprise,  be- 
sides the  number,  the  initials  or  other 
designation  of  the  State  in  which  the  iden- 
tification number  was  issued  and  the  own- 
er's name  is  registered,  and  this  identifica- 
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tion  sign  should  sufHce  in  any  other  State 
for  a  period  not  exceeding,  say,  ten  daji 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  would  adopt  the  proposals  of 
the  congress  outright  and  en  bloc,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  the  proposals 
would  make  for  uniformity  in  automobile 
legislation  and  add  strength  to  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  opposing  unjust  lawi 


The  Boston  Hill  Climbing  Contest. 

The  climbing  contest  on  the  Common- 
wealth avenue  hill  in  Boston  last  week 
showed  once  more  that  the  general  public 
is  more  interested  in  spectacular  demon- 
strations than  in  really  practical  achieve- 
ments. Contestants  who  took  the  incline 
at  a  fair  pace,  which  is  all  that  is  needed 
in  a  practical  vehicle,  met  with  little  ap- 
plause from  most  of  the  sightseers,  while 
the  whole  interest  of  the  crowd  seemed  to 
centre  in  the  sensational  perfortnance  of 
the  winner  in  the  steam  class,  in  scaling 
the  13  per  cent  grade  at  the  rate  of  otct  j 
40  miles  an  hour. 

A  vehicle  which  can  develop  a  speed  of 
over  40  miles  an  hour  on  such  a  grade 
ought  to  be  good  for  over  60  miles  an 
hour  on  the  level  (for  an  equal  period), 
and  seems  therefore  rather  too  fast  for 
ordinary  road  use. 

Steam  again  proved  its  superiority  in 
hill  climbing,  particularly  for  hills  of  short 
length.  The  custom  with  drivers  of  steam 
cars  in  hill  climbing  contests  is  to  adjnst 
their  safety  valves  to  a  much  higher  pres- 
sure than  is  usually  carried,  and  to  start 
with  a  water  level  in  the  boiler  well  abo« 
the  average,  so  that  the  energy  stored  tip 
in  the  hot  water  in  the  boiler  greatly  in- 
creases the  speed  that  may  be  maintained 
for  a  short  time. 

It  would  rob  hill  climbing  contests  of 
some  of  their  sensational  features,  bot 
would  add  to  their  practical  value,  if  the 
boiler  pressure  and  water  level  were  ^^ 
quired  to  be  normal  at  the  start  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  full  complement  of  pas- 
sengers must  be  carried  it  would  be  as  wdl 
to  specify  that  all  must  exceed  a  certaia 
weight,  to  prevent  any  contestant  from 
gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  rest 
by  carrying  small  boys.  This  last  reqoirt- 
ment  shows  that  the  organizers  intended 
to  make  the  event  one  of  practical  intei^ 
est  and  value,  and  it  is  our  belie!  that  to 
fully  accomplish  this  object  In  futiirc  CM 
tests  of  this  kind  some  hixtlier  tfUfirtio* 
as  outlined  above,  ihoold  ^  L 


i  Sieerins  and  Power  Control 

[  protest  of  a  correspondent  in  our 
iuc  against  the  use  oi  wheel  steering 
^  usual  American  type  of  gasoline 
6ut,   with   hand   control   of   clutches, 

b  attention.  The  steering  gear  is 
y  the  chief  factor  upon  which  dc- 

the  safety  of  the  car,  and  fashion 
I  therefore  be  the  last  thing  to  be 
lered  in  its  design.  It  is  not 
e  concluded,  a  priori  that  be- 
J  wheel    steering   is    always   used    in 

expensive  cars,  it  is  necessarily  an 
vcment  in  a  light  car.  Wheel  steer- 
^mprising  an  irreversible  mechanism 
iier  expensive  to  construct,  and  when 
d  to  a  low  priced  car  it  may  not  rc- 
I  the  careful  workmanship  that  is 
^ry  to  obtain  a  gear  free  from  back- 
iWhich  is  most  essential  to  the  com- 
I  the  driver  and  to  the  safety  of  the 

f 

ears  in  which  the  engine  tnust  be  un- 

\id  by  hand,  the  driver  can  have  only 
mnd  on  the  steering  wheel  in  tight 
ly  and  whichever  way  the  steering 
b  may  be  constructed  he  can  hardly 
^s  good  control  of  the  car  with  only 
land  on  the  wheel  as  with  one  hand 
iide  lever  or  tiller.  This  probably  ex- 
[  why  some  American  manufacturers 
iavier  cars  with  hand  operated  clutches 
very  slow  to  adopt  wheel  steering, 
^  light  cars  capable  of  moderate 
I  only,  and  the  engine  of  which  can 
clutched  by  hand  only,  lever  steering 
I  seem  to  have  a  positive  advantage 
wheel  steering.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
ared that  these  cars  can  practically 
k  be  controlled  at  any  speed  by  the 
Je  and  brake  alone,  both  of  which 
perated  by  the  feet.  If  wheel  steer- 
I  used,  however,  it  should  be  kept  as 
rom  backlash  as  possible,  and  to  this 
Adjustments  for  taking  up  wear  are 
Ba!. 


Icipal  Qovernnients  and    Hotor 
Wagons. 

rsiderable  encouragement  has  been 
the  heavy  motor  industry  in  Euro- 
countries  through  orders  from  muni- 
govcmments.  London  has  its  motor 
I  sprinklers  and  dump  wagons,  and  a 
«r  of  other  cities  in  the  United 
idom  are  using  motor  wagons  serv- 
lltemately  as  street  sprinklers  and 
%t  wagons.  The  city  of  Hanover. 
my,  employs  motor  propelled  fire 
Es,  and  Paris  is  about  to  add  to  her 
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.  niotor  fire  engines  and  motor  mail 
wagons  motor  propelled  sprinklers  and 
garbage  wagons.  The  adoption  of  motor 
wagons  by  municipal  authorities  helps  the 
motor  wagon  industry  not  only  through 
the  orders  directly  but  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  business  houses.  Most  firms 
are  naturally  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the 
practicability  of  motor  wagons  for  com- 
mercial transportation  at  the  present  time 
and  arc  not  easily  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. Owing  to  the  great  advantage 
to  the  community  at  large,  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint,  of  the  use  of  motor 
wagons  over  that  of  horse  wagons,  muni- 
cipalities are  deeply  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral application  of  motors  in  city  trans- 
portation and  owe  it  to  themselves  to  give 
the  movement  every  encouragement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
trial  of  commercial  vehicles  in  New  York 
will  be  properly  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  street  cleaning  departments  of  all  the 
larger  cities  in  this  country,  and  that  after 
the  contest  the  latter  may  sec  their  way 
to  take  the  lead  in  placing  orders  for  the 
most  successful  vehicles  of  the  type  suita- 
ble for  their  purpose. 

Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events, 

Mfty  1.— Aatomobllc  Pa.r»d«,  New  York,  under 

Aiuplces  or  A.  C.  A. 
Ikffty  O  to  14— Belgian  National  Circuit. 
Silky  10. —Alokor  Cycle  CeDtary  Bun. 
Hay  13-14.— NoD-Stop    Run  of  Ibe    SoottUh 

Ante  Clnh,  Qlm«coir  to  I^ondon. 
yUkj  14.  .start  of  F»rift-Httdrid  Tourist  Soo- 

tlon. 
Mny    40-21.— Oummerolal      Vehicle      Contest 

under    tho     nunplcea    of  the     Automobile 

Club  of  America. 
May  24-8C.-Pnrlii-Madrld  Race. 
May  3S— 30.— Alcohol    Afotor     Wagon     Trials 

at  Berlin. 
May    3i>  —  Masaaohusetts    Aatotnoblle     Club 

Bace  Meet. 
June  18— ao.^Parls  Automobile  Fetes. 
June  Itt— 3B.  — Alx  leu   Bains  Auto   Events. 
July  1—16— Irish    Fortalfsht. 
July  X.— Oordoo  Bennett  Cap  Bace. 

A  Review  of  the  Ig^nitlon  Question. 

By  .Aa.BERT  L.  Clouch. 

THE  CONTACT   SPARK. 

It  has  been  of  some  interest  to  nole  the 
history  of  ignition  methods  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  auto  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  manufacturers  who  early 
perfected  usable  machines  employed  the 
contact  spark  obtained  from  quick  break- 
ing sparkers  tripped  by  a  mechanism  actu- 
ated by  the  secondary  shaft.  Current  was 
usually  supplied  by  wet  cells  of  the  alka 
line  copper-oxide  type. 

This  system  was  exceedingly  simple 
when  applied  to  one  or  two  cylinders,  and 
when  well  worked  out  gave  very  reliable 
ignition.     The  electrical  apparatus   (espc- 
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cially  the  cnil)  was  of  the  most  inexpen- 
sive character.  No  high  voltage  was  em- 
ployed and  the  "bell  hanger's*'  wiring, 
which  then  prevailed  in  motor  circles,  suf- 
ficed fairly  well  under  these  easy  condi- 
tions. 

The  system  had  its  faults,  however;  dust 
or  mud  not  infrequently  fouled  the  moving 
parts  of  the  sparkers  and  caused  a  slug- 
gish break  or  a  total  failure  of  action. 
Contact  points  suited  to  withstand  for  any 
considerable  time  the  high  temperature  of 
explosion  and  the  hammering  of  the  mech- 
anism had  not  been  developed,  and  thi* 
points  in  use  composed  of  steel,  silver, 
gcrman  silver  or  platinum  required  fre- 
quent inspection,  smoothing  up  or  renewaL 
The  method  of  attaching  the  sparking 
mechanism  to  the  cylinder  head  by  means 
of  a  bolted  flange  with  asbestos  gasket  was 
crude  and  made  its  removal  a  tedious  mat- 
ter. 

The  moving  electrode,  which  must  neces- 
sarily pass  from  outside  into  the  compres- 
sion space,  was  the  cause  of  some  loss  of 
compression,  and  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
properly  lubricated  and  *'snappy"  in  action. 

These  contact  sparkers  generally  em- 
bodied no  device  for  change  of  spark  posi- 
tion, and  mechanisms  to  effect  this  end 
were  developed  somewhat  tardily.  Some 
objection  was  also  made  to  the  constant 
clicking  of  the  tripping  devices  of  these 
sparkers. 

TBB   JUMP   SPASK. 

The  motor  industry  abroad,  busying  it- 
self with  the  development  of  a  very  high 
speed  type  of  engine,  naturally  turned  itself 
toward  the  working  out  of  a  jump  spark 
method,  as  contact  spark  mechanisms  arc 
not  readily  applicable  to  motors  of  this 
type,  with  revolutions  frequently  exceeding 
2,500  per  minute.  Any  attempt  to  operate 
a  touch  spark  igniter  at  such  speeds  would 
be  likely  to  result  in  disappointment.  The 
inertia  of  the  moving  parts,  the  rapid  wear 
and  the  attendant  noise  would  prove  seri- 
ous objections.  Foreign  progress  in  jump 
spark  apparatus  was  quite  rapid  and  ex- 
ceedingly creditable.  The  system  was 
worked  out  with  care  and  success.  One 
famous  concern  developed  a  contact  device 
embodying  the  cam  actuated  spring  trem- 
bler, capable  of  producing  a  multiplicity 
of  sparks  at  the  proper  instant.  It  has 
been  stated  that  in  order  to  evade  the 
patent  upon  the  mechanical  trembler  the 
electrically  operated  coil  trembler  or  vi- 
brator was  largely  adopted.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  advent  of  the  coil  vi- 
brator has  injured  the  reputation  of  the 
jump  spark  system  and  the  temper  of  many 
a  chauffeur  to  no  small  extent. 

With  the  first  adoption  m  this  country 
of  French  ideas,  the  jump  spark  sprang 
into  favor  and  became  of  almost  universal 
adoption.  There  were  and  siill  are  a  few 
American  builders  who  never  adopted  the 
jump  spark  method,  but  clung  to  a  form 
of  contact  ignition  which  had  proved  very 
reliable.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
makers  referred  to  produce  as  reliable  cv^l 


as  are  built,  and  their  conservatism  would 
seem  to  be  vindicated. 

The  jump  spark  apparatus  first  produced 
in  thi^  country  was  quite  defective,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  installed  was  very 
much  worse.  There  was  very  little  origi- 
nality shown  and  some  of  the  copies  were 
very  bad.  Anyone  who  participated  in  the 
New  York-Rochester  run  will  remember 
how  bad  the  jump  spark  ignition  was  on 
some  otherwise  successful  machines.  Its 
use  was  very  popular,  however,  owing  to 
the  case  with  which  spark  lead  could  be 
controlled,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
plugs  could  be  removed  for  inspection  and 
the  absence  of  hot  working  parts  liable  to  be 
fouled,  or  to  lose  their  lubrication. 

Nevertheless  the  new  system  proved  and 
is  still  proving  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance. 

The  spark  plugs  proved  fragile  electrical- 
ly and  mechanically.  The  insulation  would 
frequently  break  down  through  the  effect  of 
heat  causing  unequal  expansion  and  con- 
traction or  a  dash  of  cold  water  from  a  pud- 
dle in  the  road  would  cause  the  heated 
porcelain  to  crack.  The  earlier  plugs  were 
so  constructed  as  to  be  very  prone  to  be- 
come coated  with  deposited  carbon  and  to 
short  circuit.  I-atcr  designs  have,  however, 
done  much  to  obviate  this  difiiculty  and  im- 
proved carburation  and  lubrication  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  the  invention  of  the  auxiliary 
spark  gap  have  lent  assistance  to  the  elim- 
ination of  this  difficulty. 

SPARK    PLUGS, 

American  spark  plugs  arc  almost  uni- 
formly of  one-half  inch  pipe  thread.  The 
manufacturer  whose  ignition  is  remarkably 
successful  employs  a  plug  of  considerably 
larger  size — apparently  about  three-quarters 
,  of  an  inch.  There  may  be  others  who  have 
adopted  a  size  larger  than  one-half  inch. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  a  larger 
measure  of  electrical  and  mechanical  en- 
durance could  be  obtained  in  a  larger  plug 
with  larger  insulating  portions  composed  of 
a  more  durable  material  than  that  ordinar- 
ily employed. 

THE  CONTACT  DEVICES, 

or  timers,  which  were  supplied  with  the 
earlier  American  jump  spark  outfits  were 
rather  crude.  When  directly  applied  to  the 
secondary  shaft  of  a  horizontal  motor,  the 
contact  box  was  usually  exceedingly  inac- 
cessible and  in  a  position  to  be  flooded  with 
oil.  The  method  of  contact  generally  em- 
ployed was  that  of  the  telegraph  key.  that 
is.  a  "dead*'  or  non-rubbing  contact,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  self  cleaning.  The 
moving  or  cam  actuated  contact  was  gener- 
ally carried  upon  a  tempered  steel  spring, 
which,  if  not  of  proper  design,  would  not 
infrequently  break.  The  contact  points  were 
often  of  an  inferior  quality  of  metal,  elec- 
trically, and  soon  burned  into  a  condition 
of  non-conductivity.  All  parts  of  these  con- 
tact boxes  were  too  often  constructed  flim- 
sily.  and  put  together  with  tiny  brass  screws. 
Vibrators  became  almost  universal  upon  the 
coils.     The  form  of  contact  box  alluded  to 
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above,  while  suited  to  the  operation  of  a 
mechanical  trembler,  evidently  impressed 
some  manufacturers  as  not  otherwise  ad- 
vantageous, as  a  number  of  makers  adopted 
the  trailing  contact,  evidently  taking  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  the  dynamo  constructors. 
The  contact  upon  a  collector  or  commutator 
is  inherently  self  cleaning,  and  a  device  of 
this  kind  can  be  constructed  which  is  much 
less  delicate  than  any  "hammer"  contact 
mechanism. 

TBC  coru 

Apparently  not  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  trouble  experienced  with  the  jump 
spark  system  has  originated  in  the  coil 
itself.  Somt  (auhy  insulation  has  doubt- 
less given  way,  the  fine  secondary  con- 
ductor has  sometimes  broken,  and  the 
winding  of  the  secondary  has  occasionally 
broken  away  from  its  terminals.  Con- 
densers, too,  will  break  down  upon  occa- 
sion. 

Very  few  are  likely  to  dissent  from  the 
statement  that  the  coil  trembler  is  the  bete 
noir  of  the  jump  spark  system.  The  prin- 
cipal defects  which  have  appeared  in  its 
commercial  forms  are  as  follows:  Difficult 
adjustment  of  its  distance  from  the  core 
and  its  tension  on  account  of  its  being  tno 
short  and  loo  stiff,  and  for  other  reasons 
on  some  coils  the  margin  of  adjustment  is 
so  extremely  small  that  the  merest  fraction 
of  a  turn  of  the  adjusting  screw  will  throw 
the  vibrator  from  working  into  an  inop- 
erative condition  ;  lack  of  positive  means 
of  locking  the  adjustments  in  an  operative 
position  or  the  likelihood  of  spoiling  the 
adjustments  when  setting  lock  nuts;  lack 
of  contact  points  of  proper  material  to  in- 
sure long  life,  and  infrequency  of  necessary 
adjustment  under  the  existing  mechanical 
and  electrical  conditions. 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  coils 
are  put  out  by  the  best  makers  without 
instructions  as  to  the  battery  power,  either 
in  voltage  or  current,  which  is  required 
for  their  most  profitable  operation.  Since 
the  condenser  can  be  proportioned  to  an- 
nul the  primary  spark  only  through  a 
somewhat  restricted  range  of  battery 
power,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  vi- 
brator points  rapidly  deteriorated  by  the 
vicious  primary  spark  which  occurs  under 
unbalanced  conditions.  If  the  coil  vibrator 
could  be  eliminated  by  the  development  of 
a  contact  device  which  would  combine  self 
cleaning  contacts  with  an  instantaneous 
and  positive  break  or  breaks,  a  great  boon 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  automobile 
industry.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  have  not  met  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  jump 
spark  system  which  is  not  without  interest 
is  the  fact  that  with  its  advent  came  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  dry  cell 
and  the  retirement  of  the  very  reliable  wet 
battery.  The  French  used  dry  cells,  so  we 
did,  and  some  of  them  were  bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  Considerable  weight  and 
sjMice  were  saved  and  all  kinds  of  trouble 
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and  uncertainty  were  incurred-  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  wet  cell  when  one  of  small  size 
unbreakable  type  is  developed. 
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IdECHANICAL  SPARK  GENERATORS, 

both  of  the  magneto  and  self  excited 
had  begim  to  meet  with  some  papular  favor 
in  the  days  of  the  contact  spark.  Dcs] 
their  general  lack  of  positive  driving  mi 
anisms  they  worked  so  well  with  the  con 
tact  spark  that  their  future  seemed  assured. 
Ihe  jump  spark  movement  has  had  a  de- 
terring influence  upon  the  development  oi 
mechanical  spark  generators  owing  to  the 
less  fiattcrmg  results  which  have  usually  at- 
tended their  use  with  this  system.  Bad 
wiring  in  vehicles  employing  the  jump  spark 
method  has  been  a  most  prolific  cause  of 
dissatisfaction.  One  would  not  think  of 
constructing  a  high  tension  electric  trans- 
mission line  in  the  same  manner  that  one 
would  wire  up  a  door  bell,  but  there  ha& 
been  a  total  lack  of  similar  consideration 
shown  in  the  electrical  connections  of  many 
a  vehicle  of  otherwise  good  workmanship. 
The  use  of  an  inferior  conductor,  its  too 
close  proximity  to  conductive  parts  of  the 
vehicle,  and  failure  to  support  it  upoo 
porcelain  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  way  of  road  damp  and  faulty  connec- 
tions, have  been  some  of  the  common 
fects. 

At  the  recent  show  there  were  soi 
things  noticed  that  might  be  construed  as 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  contact 
spark  method.  Ignition  upon  this  system 
was  noticed  upon  at  least  one  four  cylindi 
touring  car  of  most  distinguished  make 

This  particular  fact  seems  peculiar,  a^  ft 
would  seem  that  the  contact  spark  syst 
has  its  least  advantageous  field  of  applii 
tiun  in  niuUi-cyltndcr  motors,  owing  to 
multiplication  of  the  |)oints  of  complication. 
The  ignition  of  a  four  cylinder  engine  by 
the  jump  spark  method  involves  the  use  of 
a  distributer  as  the  only  additional  piece  of 
apparatus  over  that  required  in  a  %ingle 
cylinder  outfit,  while  the  multiplication  of 
moving  parts  on  a  four  cylinder  contict 
spark  outfit  is  considerable. 

Whether  there  actually  is  a  reaclirm  set- 
ting in  against  the  jump  spark  method  can- 
not be  foreseen,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  both  systems  are  capable  of  giving 
practically  perfect  results  if  worked  out 
honestly  and  with  ability.  It  would  tx 
somewhat  surprising,  perhaps,  if  the  jump 
spark  method  did  not  prove  itself  pos«t<s«I 
of  the  balance  of  advantages  in  multi-cylin- 
der construction  at  least. 

Motor  fire  engines  and  ambulances  irt 
already  used  by  the  Paris  municipftlit.* 
Now  automobile  sprinklers  arc  to  br  -■'■ 
ployed  in  the  streets.  The  Mum  ;; 
Council  has  just  given  its  assent  to  -r* 
idea  and  accepted  the  designs  sent  m  t'' 
De  Dion  &  Bouton.  The  building  of  ihf 
automobile  sprinkler  will  commence  it 
once,  and  the  up  to  date  vehicle  will  be 
ready  to  commence  operations  in  iht 
streets  on  the  dust  of  this  summer. 


[>5ton  Hill   Climbing  Contest 
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Bv  Alblrt  L.  Clolgk. 
ill  climbing  contcsi  of  the  Massa- 
Automobilc  Club  on  Monday.  April 
a  complete  success  in  every  respect, 
ihcr  was  ideally  ]>erfect.  the  crowd 
Itgc  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  niuubcr 
jpropciled  vehicles  present  was  prob- 
largest  ever  seen  in  New  England- 
it  that  all  the  vehicles,  without  ex- 
climbed  the  hill  successfully  was 
ve  to  the  onlot^kcrs  and  will  do  its 
ard  increasing  public  confidence  in 
lilcs. 

:ontcst  look  place  on  a  course  onc- 

a  mile  m  length  on  the  north  side  of 

inionwcalth  avenue  hill.     A  distance 

bet  ahead  of  the  starting  line  was  al- 

get  up  .speed  in. 
Ijnonwealth  avenue  hill,  while  a  grade 
cent.,  is  perfectly  kept  and  the 
face  is  very  favorable  to  easy  clinib- 
onc  who  is  familiar  with  real  coun- 
the  course  chosen  docs  not  seem 
ere.  Not  only  is  the  grade  very 
ss  than  that  which  is  likely  to  be 
red  in  almost  any  tour  through  the 
ion  of  New  England,  but  it  is  cn- 
cc  from  sand,  stones,  water  bars 
ics,  and  to  surmount  this  hill  can 
called  a  severe  practical  test  upon 
le.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
ha^  the  managers  considered  this  to 

[>f  the  rules  of  the  contest  was  that 
ar  should  carry  its  full  complr 
passengers,  a  rule  which  was  evi- 
Dot  obeyed  by  many  of  the  con- 
fer in  the  majority  of  cases  all  the 
except  that  of  the  driver,  were  oc- 
by  small  boys.  The  start  had  orig- 
scheduled   for   3   p.    m..   but   as 


Frank  P.  Dcrbin  and  F.  E.  Stanley  in  Their  Winning  Stanley, 


there  were  about  fifty  entries  the  beginnmg 
of  the  event  was  advanced  to  2  p.  m. 

A  hill  climbing  contest  among  vehicles  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  test  of  relative 
effective  "ability";  that  is.  the  relative  ratio 
of  effective  power  to  weight  of  the  compet- 
ing cars,  and  of  the  fitness  of  the  "gears" 
employed  for  the  grade  to  be  surnionnied. 
The  car  having  the  highest  effective  "abil- 
ity" and  a  gear  just  capable  of  slowing 
down  the  engine  to  its  most  effertive  speed, 
with  itOI  throttle  and  best  spark  tiosition, 
under    the    particular    road    conditions.    i.s 


likely  to  win.  if  a  rig  is  heavy  for  its  ef- 
leclive  horse  power  it  will  at  once  have  to 
resort  to  a  very  low  gear  and  its  .speed  will 
Ik*  low,  and  if  it  happen  to  possess  one 
particular  gear  so  high  that  the  engine  will 
slow  down  abnormally  under  the  load  im- 
posed by  the  gradient,  while  the  next  lower 
gear  fails  to  properly  load  the  motor,  it  will 
prol>ably  fail  of  success.  The  gasoline  cars 
arc.  of  course,  referred  to  in  the  alxsve  re- 
marks. 

in  the  case  of  the  steam  cars  the  storage 
of  energy  which  they  possess  in  their  boilers 
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Group  of  Officers  oi   chkonograph  Clcb  and  Their  Elecirical  1  imjnc  Device. 


renders  them  capable  of  making  magnili- 
cent  records  upon  steep  hiUs,  if  not  ot  too 
great  length.  By  j  udiciously  bottling  up 
steam  before  starting  and  making  certain 
adjustments  of  the  safety  valve  and  burner 
most  sensational  results  can  be  obtained  in 
making  short  spurts  with  the  assistance  of 
the  boiler  reserve.  Very  few  steam  cars 
are  capable  of  keeping  up  for  a   long  dis- 


tance the  tremendous  pace  which  may  be 
temporarily  realized  upon  a  short  hill. 

A  gasoline  car  which  can  attain  a  ccrtam 
speed  upon  a  hill  of  certain  declivity  can 
keep  it  up  until  its  supplies  are  exhausted, 
and  this  statement  is  equally  true  of  the 
electric  vehicles. 

In  the  Commonwealth  Hill  contest  not 
very  much  transpired  which  was  of  techni- 


cal interest.  Mr.  Doolcy  says  "Thcre'ai 
news  in  being  good,"  and  the  machmcs  c« 
tainly  behaved  remarkably  well.  There 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  interest,  and  mat- 
ters  were  so  well  arranged  by  the  commit 
lee  that  there  were  no  vexatious  delays. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  may  \k 
worthy  of  note.  Among  the  gasolme  vth 
cles  there  was  an  almost  total  freedom  from 
faulty  ignition.  Only  one  car  was  noticed 
in  which  the  ignition  was  other  tlian  per 
fectly  regular  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  not  only  has  there  been  great  improve- 
ment in  sparking  outfits,  but  that  carburet 
ors  are  belter  adapted  than  formerly  ior 
correct  working  upon  steep  grades. 

It  seems  hardly  proper  to  allow  the  rdief 
of  mufflers  in  a  test  of  this  sort:  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  permitieii 
under  any  conditions  of  official  survcdiance 
Mufflers  were  cut  out  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases. 

One  thing  which  was  noted  was  the 
smoothness  with  which  gears  were  changed, 
and  it  shows  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  this  regard.  Smoky  exhausts  werr 
noticed  in  only  a  few  cases.  Naturally  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  too  much  cylinder  lubri- 
cation in  the  rear  cylinder  of  a  horizontal 
opposed  motor  which  carries  oil  in  the 
crank  case. 

The  possession  of  an  intermediate  speed 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  content  of 
this  sort.  In  case  a  vehicle  tmprovided 
with  a  middle  speed  cannnt  negotiate  the 
grade  upop  the  high  gear  without  tmduly 
slowing  the  motor,  it  is  forced  to  dc5cm<l 
to  its  low  gear  and  to  let  its  engine  operair 


Gen'eilai.  View  or  the  Races  fbou  Top  of  the  Hili.. 


^  loadcil.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
>f  a  popular  and  widely  used  make  of 
ig  car.  with  a  two  speed  gear,  which 
to  climb  the  grade  on  its  low  gear. 
i  was  another  touring  car  of  exactly 
kme  rated  horse  power,  but  provided 
three  speeds,  which  was  able  to  make 
teent  on  the  intermediate,  with  its  en- 

fo  all  appearances  about  correctly 
The  machines  of  the  former  make 
^cd  about  30  per  cent,  longer  in  cov- 
'ihe  course  than  did  the  latter.  This 
^  attributed  largely  to  the  difiference 

ITS. 

'the  grade  had  been  considerably 
jr  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  former 
p  might  have  won,  as  both  would  then 
jibeen  running  on  their  low  gears. 
$  one  is  quite  familiar  with  a  vehicle 
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smoothness  of  the  operation  of  their  engines 
was  excelled  by  none  of  the  other  contest- 
ants. 

Considerable  interest  centred  in  the  ascent 
of  the  little  Orient  buckboard,  which  is 
without  any  change  gear  device.  Whatever 
doubts  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
i^me  as  to  its  hill  climbing  capabilities  were 
dispelled  when  it  successfully  finished  the 
course.  In  a  vehicle  without  change  gears 
some  encouragement  may  be  given  the  mo- 
tor by  a  judicious  slipping  of  the  clutch  in 
order  to  enable  the  motor  to  regain  speed. 

There  was  nothing  sensational  about  the 
ascent  of  the  electric  vehicles,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  a  steadiness  of  operation  and  lack 
of  noise  which  were  refreshing.  The  pace 
was  very  slow,  but  they  covered  the  course 
with    entire    success.    The    smoothnr^s    of 
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GASOLINE.  UNDER  3.000  POUNDh. 

P.  E.   Randall.  5tcvcn^Dury«ft .    5  0    4J  I'S 

A.  T.  Harris,   Dur>c<i B  o    45 

I.  R.  Snow,  Peerless —  .  iG  0    46 

H.    K.    Kos«,    Packard   .  .to  o    S' 1-5 

C.   H.    Robinson,    Peerless., 16  o    5335 

J.   H.   Ordway.  Crest sh  »     »5  45 

0.  B.   Cole.  Duryca , 6  1    403*5 

L.  J,   Phelps,    Phelps 8  I    o8i-5 

H.  H.  Rrown,  Darracq 16  t    34 

Gerardl    Bemen?.    Peerlcw 16  i    JO  35 

G.  G.  Reed,  Knox 8  1     04  I'S 

A.    R.    Peabody,  U.dsmobile 6  1     13 

W'm.  Jameson.  Orient  buckboarU..  —  1     143-5 

A.    Adams.    Cadillac 6^  i     i9>-s 

C.ASOL.INE.  OVER  j.ooo  POUNDS. 

f,  L.  Snow,   Peerless 16  o    43  j-5 

C,  H.  Robinson.  Peerless. 16  0    51  >-5 

Harry    Fosdick.    Winton 20  o    56  3-5 

P.  E,  Townsend,  Winloni.... aa  t    063s 

John  William^i.  Winton 16  1    39 

J.  T.    Robinson.  Jr.,  Popc-R*>bins<in  16  1     33  j- 5 

1,  T.    Rnlun^on.    PopeRnhinmin  . . .   ifi  i     372-5 


Showing  the  Grade  from  Starting  Point. 


pt  always   easy  to  dcterininc  by   the 
d  ear  upon  which  gear  a  vehicle  is 

■ 

e  was  very  little  throwing  in  and  out 
chcs  and  "nursing"  of  engines  in  or- 
^vercome  the  grade — one  vehicle  only 
,g  to  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
tor  bikes,  which  possess  the  high- 
!it3r  of  any  self  propelled  vehicles. 
the  course  at  a  terrific  speed,  but 
event  of  the  meet  was  the  meteoric 
^  the  Stanley  steamer,  which  cleared 
at  a  40  mile  gait.  It  was  a  splendid 
>f  driving  and  won  the  hearty  ap- 
bf  all  present.  The  veteran  aesigner 
vehicle  was  present  and  came  in  for 
xc  of  congratulation. 
Stevens-Duryea  gasoline  car  made  a 
3  ascent  upon  the  high  gear,  and  the 
^  which  tias  an  estabHshed  reputation 
I  clinihcr,  made  a  speedy  climb  with- 
Ourse  to  its  low  gear.  The  Packard 
X  are  known  as  good  hill  climbers 
sustained  the  good  repute  in 
arc  held.  The  Peerless  cars 
tremely  creditable  ascents,  and  the 


operation  of  the  gears  was  quite  remarkable. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
important  a  matter  the  personal  equation 
really  is  in  the  times  made  by  machines 
competing  under  such  circumstances,  but  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  handling  of  the 
throttle  and  spark  and  the  determination  of 
the  exactly  advantageous  moment  for  shift- 
ing gears  are  matters  of  considerable  mo- 
ment— perhaps  about  as  important  as  the 
differences  of  condition  existing  between 
machines  of  the  same  model.  Among  the 
machines  of  a  certain  make,  which  were 
rated  exactly  alike,  the  slowest  consumed 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  time  in  making  the 
ascent  than  did  the  swiftest.  One  would 
like  to«4mow  the  causes  of  so  large  a  dis- 
crepancy— whether  they  arc  due  to  the  op- 
erator or  to  the  vehicle  itself. 

The  following  table  gives  the  complete 
results : 

STEAM  VEHICLES. 

Hone       Time, 
Upcraior  and  Make.  Power.      M.  5. 

F.    Durbin   Stanley 5^5        o    17 

h  H.  MacAIman.  LocomobUe 5^        0    xj  1-5 

C.   B.    Grout.  Grout sVi        o    2$ 

H.   E.  Jay,   While 10  o    313-5 

C.  I.   Campbell,   Mobile 6  o    332-5 


GASOLINE  WITH  TONNEAU 

J.  L.  Snow,  Peerless 16  o  514-5 

Gerard    Bement,   Peerless 16  o  51  4-S 

Ls   R.  Spear.  Winton 16  <  07  a-5 

C.  H.  Robinson,  Winion 16  1  07>-5 

F.  E.  Townsend.  Winton .   16  1  uj-i 

X^on   Morrill,    Winion 16  1  34  a- 5 

Harry    Fosdick,   Winton to  1  283-5 

A.   Adams,  Toledo ,  13  1  363-5 

J.   Wittiams,   Winton ttf  1  393-5 

W.  E,  Eldridge,  Toledo ta  1  56  1  5 

ELECTRICS. 

W,  G.  Tiicomb,  Waverley 3  i  163-5 

W.  E.   Eldridffe.  Waverley 3  1  40*-5 

.\.  F.  Neal,  Wavertcy 6  j  35  a-s 

A.  F.  Neal,  Waverley ,.-...,;;..    6  2  353-5 

MOTOR  BICYCLES. 

Joe  Downey.  Warwick. i^  o  jB 

Oscar  Hedstrom,  Indian if/^  o  281-5 

H.    £.   Rogers.  Indian i^  o  303-5 

George  Temple,  Indian iH  o  301-5 

GRAND  FINAL. 

F.    Durbin,   Stanley 5H  0  16  3-5 

Joe  Downey,   Motor  bicycle iH  o  38 

P.  £.  Randall,  Stevcna-Duryca 5  o  43  15 

J.  R.  Snow.  Peerless 16  o  43  »*5 

J.  R.  Snow.   Peerless 16  o  514-5 

W.  C,  Tiicomb.   Electric 3  >  <6  35 

At  the  'conclusion  of  the  contest  the  offi- 
cials and  many  others  adjourned  to  the 
clubhouse  on  Boylston  street  and  discussed 
matters.     The  officials  were :  Referee,  Col. 
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James  T.  Soulier;  judges.  R.   R.  Sheldon. 
J.  H.  MacAlnian.  A    R  Undt-rhiU.  George 
B.    McQueslcn.    Dr.    Slirigley   and    W.   A. 
iWoodworlh. 

The  prizes  were  divided  as  follows:  Mr. 
Durhin.  ihc  steamer  prize,  and  free  for  all. 
Commodore  Titcomb,  the  electric :  J.  L. 
Snow,  the  prize  for  cars  over  2,000  pounds, , 
and  also  that  for  cars  with  lonncau  at- 
tached: F.  E.  Randall,  for  cars  under  2,000 
cars,  and  Joe  Downey  captured  the  motor 
cycle  prize. 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 


Hydrocartyon    Automobile    Without 
a  Clutch. 

W.  C.  Smith,  of  Merrimac.  Mass.,  wntc* 
calling  attention  to  a  patent  granted  him 
under  date  of  August  20.  igoi.  which  he 
claims  bears  some  similarity  to  the  Selden 
patent  in  regard  to  Us  scope,  and  avoids 
the  main  Selden  claims  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gasoline  automobiles.  In  compar- 
ing the  first  claim  with  the  broad  claim  of 
the  Selden  patent  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  real  difference  is  in  the  position  of 
the  clutch  or  disconnecting  device  cle- 
,'Xncnt.  Mr.  Smith  places  the  disconnecting 
device  between  the  propelling  wheel  and 
the  road  surface,  while  the  Selden  patent 
specifies  it  to  be  between  the  power  shaft 
and  the  propelling  wheel.  The  disconnect- 
ing device  m  the  former  patent  is  consti- 
tuted by  a  road  wheel  lifting  device.  If 
one  of  the  wheels  is  lifted  from  the  ground 
the  motor  may  be  started  without  starting 
the  car,  as  with  a  difTereiitial  gear  in  the 
power  shaft  the  raised  wheel  may  move  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  After  the  motor 
is  started  the  raised  wheel  is  let  down  to 
the  ground.  The  patent  states  that  no 
heavy  flywheel  is  necessary,  as  the  pro- 
pelling wheel  serves  this  purpose.  We 
fear,  however,  that  unless  the  flywheel  was 
extraordinarily  large  the  cngme  would 
generally  stop  when  the  raised  wheel  was 
let  down  to  the  road. 


Long  Motor  Bicycle  Tour  Proposed. 

F.  Weber  benion  and  William  Rode- 
machcr.  of  St.  Louis,  propose  to  leave  that 
city  in  a  few  days  for  Kansas  City  by  mo- 
tor cycle,  where  they  will  take  the  train 
for  San  Francisco.  From  San  Francisco 
they  will  start  on  a  motor  bicycle  tour 
3,500  miles  long,  through  Souihcrn  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona.  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  back  to  St.  Louis.  The  ma- 
chines they  will  ride  weigh  175  pounds 
each.  No  more  baggage  will  be  carried 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  a  camera  be- 
ing essential,  however.  All  through  the 
journey  Mr.  Benton  will  take  notes,  which 
he  will  use  in  writing  an  account  of  not 
only  the  strange  and  interesting  features 
which  can  be  seen  only  in  this  way,  but 
also  of  the  working  of  the  motor  cycle. 


The  Duke  of  Ratibor,  president  of  the 
German  Automobile  Club,  has  issued  a 
warning  to  German  automobilists  caution- 
ing them  against  fast  and  furious  driving. 


Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Moto-GirL 

(Continued.) 

For  fear  that  readers  will  think  Mr.  F. 
and  myself  were  always  in  trouble  I  will 
relate  some  of  our  pleasant  experiences,  of 
which  we  had  a  good  many.  In  fact,  on 
the  whole,  1  think  we  were  very  fortunate, 
and  it  is  no  "fairy  talc'*  when  I  say  wc  ran 
a  season,  from  June  until  November,  with 
only  one  puncture,  and  that  one  our  fault. 
because  Mr.  F.  ran  the  auto  into  a  back 
alley  to  replenish   the  gasoline. 

Speaking  of  punctures.  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  F.  has  concluded  it  is  a  matter  of 
luck,  as  one  man  will  run  a  season  without 
one.  while  another  with  the  same  make  of 
tires  can't  go  a  block  without  picking  up 
nails. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  morning  in  June 
we  partook  of  a  hasty  breakfast,  and,  while 
Mr.  F.  was  adjusting  things  and  oiling  up. 
I  donned  my  hat.  which  took  lime,  two 
hat  pins  and  an  elastic  being  required,  as 
it  blows  like  a  Western  hurricane  riding  in 
an  automobile.  Mr.  F.  had  filled  the  gaso- 
line and  water  tanks  the  night  before,  so  a 
few  turns  of  the  handle  and  we  were  off. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Salem  Willows,  a 
summer  resort,  where  we  ate  a  substantial 
lunch.  Mr.  F.  also  gave  the  auto  some 
gasoline — not  because  it  needed  any  but 
"so  it  wouldn't  (ccl  slighted."  Then  we 
took  a  stroll  round  the  beach.  The  air 
was  33  mild  as  in  midsummer,  and  we  en- 
joyed it  immensely.  Tiring  of  that  we 
started  for  Lynn,  where  we  have  several 
friends.  Now  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
HoRSELE.ss  Age  are  "sinners"  enough  to 
visit  Sundays,  did  you  ever  notice  that  no 
matter  what  time  you  arrive  it  is  just  their 
dinner  hour?  Well,  this  case  was  not  an 
exception,  and  although  we  assured  our 
friends  wc  had  eaten,  it  was  no  use.  we 
"must  have  some  lunch  anyway."  so  there 
wa«  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  hut  follow 
our  hostess  into  the  dining  room,  where  we 
were  served  to  a  good  dinner,  to  which  I 
am  afraid  we  did  justice,  in  spite  of  having 
to  be  coaxed.  We  then  retired  to  the  mu- 
sic room,  where  Mr.  F.  made  things  lively. 
Mr.  F.  prefers  daylight  to  ride  in,  so 
about  5  o'clock  we  lighted  our  big  acety- 
lene headlight  and  the  side  lamps  and 
started  for  home.  Everything  went  lovely, 
which  made  Mr.  F.  smile  contentedly.  He 
always  smiles  when  the  auto  conducts  itself 
creditably,  but  when  it  doesn't  he  says 
things  that  wouldn't  look  well  in  print,  so 
we  will  change  the  subject. 

For  a  business  man  who  is  confined  to 
his  office  all  day  I  would  say  there  is  noth- 
ing he  will  get  so  much  pleasure  out  of 
as  an  automobile.  He  is  bound  to  devote 
all  his  attention  to  running  it.  thus  drop- 
ping business  cares  for  the  time  at  least. 


and  he  will  gain  in  health,  even  though  it 
costs  him  good  money.  In  purcha^uig 
an  automobile  a  novice  naturally  Iciob 
at  the  style  of  the  carnage,  the  up- 
holstery, nickel  plate,  etc. — at  the  outsidt 
rather  than  the  inside.  We  would  adviw 
a  person  to  look  at  the  construction  of  u 
automobile  rather  than  the  motive  power 
In  looking  over  the  carriages  at  the  Bos- 
ton Show  we  noticed  many  of  the  light 
weight  machines  were  not  as  strung  us 
they  should  be  in  order  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear,  particularly  the  stcermg  device, 
which  in  many  cases  was  weak.  And  I 
believe  every  auto  should  be  equipped  with 
two  powerful  brakes,  a5  it  means  so  much 
10  you  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

One  oi  the  best  trips  we  ever  look  ww 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  over  about 
30  miles  Continuous  State  highway,  which 
wc  made  in  company  with  some  friends 
who  own  an  auto  of  the  same  make  as 
ours.  Leaving  Boston  about  noon  we  fol- 
lowed Washington  street  extension, 
through  Forest  Hills  to  Dedham  and 
Pawtucket,  where  we  left  the  Slate  road, 
much  to  our  regret.  We  arrived  in  Prov- 
idence !>omewhere  around  5  o'clock, 
Drawing  up  to  the  Narraganseit  House 
with  a  flourish  we  were  shown  the  best 
rooms  in  the  house,  as  the  public  seem  to 
think  if  you  own  an  automobde  you  are  a 
millionaire.  W^hilc  the  gentlemen  were 
putting  the  aulus  in  a  nearby  garage  ray 
friend  and  1  washed  some  of  the  dust  off 
of  us.  The  next  day  wc  intended  to  visit 
Rocky  Point,  but  took  the  wrong  road  atid 
found  ourselves  at  Warwick  Light.  The 
lightkccpcr  was  very  kind,  and  explained 
how  they  rang  the  big  bell  in  the  lower 
and  how  they  took  care  of  the  light.  Mr.  F 
in  turn  showed  him  the  mechanism  of  our 
carriage,  which  he  seemed  finite  interested 
in,  but  when  Mr.  F.  got  through  he  said 
he  guessed  he  would  rather  have  a  horse. 
We  then  started  hack  tu  the  hotel,  and  thf 
car  went  like  a  bird.  So  the  next  day  we 
started  for  home  in  high  spirits.  When 
about  half  way  to  Boston  the  rod  that 
connects  the  carriage  came  out,  which 
stopped  us  on  a  tittle  inclined  plane,  and 
made  it  look  as  if  the  front  spring  was 
broken,  but  on  investigation  it  proved  to 
be  the  rod.  so  there  was  nothing  for  the 
men  folks  left  to  do  but  get  under  the 
auto  and  go  to  work.  When  wc  got  home 
Mr.  F.  had  a  heavier  one  made.  atkI  it 
never  came  o!T  again.  However,  that  little 
repair  made,  we  continued  on  otir  way. 
reaching  Boston  in  safety.  Bui  we  had  yel 
to  go  to  A.,  and  all  went  well  until  «e 
reached  Medford,  when  in  turning  out  to 
pass  a  team  we  struck  a  part  of  the  pave- 
ment that  was  wet.  and  skidded,  turning  a 
complete  circle  and  landing  as  gently  as  if 
it  was  all  a  joke  against  the  curb  stone, 
with  one  wheel  buckled  under  the  atito 
and  the  rear  axle  bent.  We  soon  had  an 
audience,  as  it  looked  a  wreck.  A  kifld 
policeman  put  my  friend  and  myself  on  1 
car.  as  we  felt  just  a  little  bit  nervous  o^-cr 
it.    Our  men  folks,  with  help  from  the  by- 
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vehicle  into  a  nearby 
l-and,  leaving  it,  went  home  in  the 
hulo.  Mr.  F  sent  the  repair  men 
jlnd  they  bent  the  axle  into  shape, 
^e  wheel  uff  and  took  il  to  ihe  shop, 

ened    the    rim    and    put    m    about 
[five  new  spokes,  which  had  broken 

ad  we  had  wood  wheels  it   would 

y  have  meant  a  new  wheel  lor  us. 
had  the  wheel  steering  taken  off 

ver  substituted,  as  there  was  almost 
St  motion,  and  we  never  fell  quite 
Ih  it  We  coimt  it  among  our  im- 
jients,  of  which  we  have  many.  The 
tnportani  I  think  is  the  extra  pre- 
I  in  regard  to  the  rear  wheels.  To 
t  them  from  coming  out  we  had  a 
crcd  through  the  hub  of  the  side 
of  the  differential  and  through  the 
llnd  a  steel  pin  smaller  in  diameter 
be  hole  put  through  and  fastened 
totter   pins,    in    case    the    set    screw 

happen  to  strip,  for  without  this 
live  the  wheels  could  come  out.  as 
led  to  a  friend  o\  ours.  A  key  was 
fto  take  the  driving  strain,  and  the 
ft  made  smaller  than  the  hole,  m.i 
I  case  there  should  be  some  wear  in 
|r  it  would  not  shear  the  pms  off 
I  evening  on  returning  from  \V,,  a 
»  of  14  miles,  we  were  troubled  with 
lolinc  charge  exploding  in  the  muf- 
|d  back  liring.  It  seems  there  had 
■  football  game  between  the  Andover 
kcter  rival  teams,  and  it  i«  the  cus- 
jiat  when  Andover  wins  they  paint 
|fn,  as  it  were.  VVu  were  just  coming 
j>wn  as  they  were  celebraitng  with 
I  crackers,  revolvers,  etc.,  and  wlien 
ard  us  coming  with  our  engine  back 
aitd  soimding  like  a  gatling  gun 
Hvc  us  the  college  yell,  with  three 
for  the  automobile,  thinking  we  were 
f  the  celebration. 

pnoiher  trip  the  nut  on  the  tension 
JBparking  rod  became  loose  and  pre- 
I  our  machine  getting  a  spark  (our 
|n  is  by  contact  spark).  So  Mr.  F 
ID  his  dress  suit  (overalls)  and  tight- 
K  nuts.  I  would  suggest  to  owners 
pe  their  own  chauffeurs  that  a  good 
bir  of  overalls  that  won't  show  up 
[landscape  like  a  jj-olf  jacket  is  a  very 
Ithing  to  have  with  yuu  if  you  hap- 
i  have  on  your  Sxmday  suit  and  the 

fiould  happen  to  break,  (or  instance. 
u  have  to  get  down  to  "Mother 
f  Well,  in  his  haste  Mr.  F.  forgot 
(.the  back  of  the  carriage  where  his 
repose  in  a  leather  pocket,  and  he 
discover  it  until  we  were  half  way  to 
he  took  one  oi  the  lamps  off  the 
0d  went  back  to  look  for  them;  he 
find  any  uf  them,  however,  until  we 
|i\'cr  the  same  road  the  next  day,  but 
tiet  wrench  he  valued  was  lost  for- 
L  However,  he  had  one  made  hand 
i  which  was  very  much  stronger. 

\  BJIOKEN    CR^NK    SH.XFf. 

,F.  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
always  gotten   home   an   his  own 
awer.     He  had  already   done  am- 


bulance duty  for  two  of  his  friends,  one  of 
whom  had  a  broken  inlet  valve,  and  the 
other,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  steam  car- 
riage, had  burned  his  boiler  out.  One  d^y 
he  was  to  meet  me  at  the  train,  and.  as  I 
was  very  tired  after  shopping  all  day  and 
not  feelinif  sure  of  getting  a  public  con- 
veyance, I  was  very  much  delighted  to  see 
the  headlight  of  our  dear  old  auto.  Il  was 
late  in  the  fall  and  (.juile  dark  at  6  o'clock. 
We  lived  about  a  ten  minutes'  ride  from 
the  station  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
I  had  a  few  errands  to  do  in  the  town,  and 
as  there  was  lots  of  driving  about  that  time 
Mr.  F.  said  he  gue.sscd  Ijc  would  slop  the 
engine  while  I  was  in  the  store.  When  wc 
were  ready  to  go  Mr.  F.  turned  the  han- 
dle, but  to  no  avail.  To  quote  Mr. 
Damon,  "the  motor  refused  to  mote."  Mr. 
F.  did  everything  he  could  think  of,  but,  as 
it  was  getting  dark,  he  decided  to  hire  a 
horse  and  have  it  towed  home  and  find  out 
the  trouble  in  our  own  stable.  I  sat  there 
an  hour  and  shivered  while  Mr.  F.  went 
for  the  man,  who  wasn't  at  home,  so  had  to 
wait  (or  him;  but  they  finally  came  with  a 
horse.  While  they  were  hitching  him  in 
the  man  turned  to  me  and  said,  "1  thought 
this  was  a  horseless  carriage."  I  said. 
■\VeIl.  il  was  before  you  came  with  the 
horse."  Our  trouble  proved  to  be  a  broken 
crank  shaft,  caused  by  advancing  the  spark 
ton  fjitTckly. 


First  Three  Weeks'    Dse  of  an  Air 
Cooled  Car. 

By  H.  B.   H. 

With  four  automobiles  and  Ihcir  accom- 
jianymg  breakdowns  and  troubles  as  well 
as  their  pleasures  hidden  in  the  dim  mist  of 
the  past,  I  have  ventured  for  a  fifth  time 
in  the  field  of  automobile  purchase  and  am 
now  ihe  owner  of  an  8  horse  power,  air 
cooled  ga-ioline  car  of  ilie  ctmvertible  two 
or  four  pa.sscnger  type.  I  have  had  this 
machine  upward  of  three  weeks  now.  hav- 
ing ordered  it  at  the  -'•how,  and  much  to  my 
.surprise  received  it  four  days  later  than 
the  date  set  by  the  manufacturers  at  the 
time  the  order  was  placed. 

To  dale  I  have  had  nothing  Invt  plea>iirc 
with  the  car  ar<l  it  has  come  up  to  my  every 
expectatiiMi  as  [0  power.  ;>pi'ed  iiud  the  .tliil- 
iiy  to  get  there.  If  it  continues  at  its  pres- 
ent status  for  the  remainder  of  the  sca.^on 
my  confidence  ii»  the  manufacturers  will  be 
restored  and  I  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  practical  automobile  is  no  longer 
a  dream,  but  a  reality,  and  a  pleasing  one. 

I  liave  averaged  from  50  to  60  miles  a  day 
since  receiving  the  machine  and  have  given 
it  some  severe  tests  as  tu  clinihiiig  long  hills 
on  the  low  speed,  as  I  will  confess  I  was  a 
hit  dubious  as  to  its  ability  to  keep  cool, 
Ijut  I  have  been  iniable  to  overheat  the  cyl- 
inder. 

Despite  the  simplicity  consequent  upon 
doing  away  with  water  tanks,  circulating 
putnps,  gaskcted  cylinders,  explosion  cham- 
bers, etc.,  I  have  been  stalled  a  half  dozen 
times,  but  in  each  instance  the  trouble  has 


been  due  to  my  own  ignorance  and  no  fault 
of  the  machme  or  its  construction. 
STorrtu  UN   .\   un.i.. 

On  my  second  trip,  which  was  made 
through  a  very  hilly  country,  for  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  testing  the  cooling  system, 
the  motor  suddenly  stopped  while  on  the 
steepest  portion  of  a  long  hill.  1  set  the 
auxiliary  brake  which  applies  on  (he  rear 
axle  and  got  out  to  look  for  trouble,  allow- 
ing the  friend  who  was  with  me  to  remain 
in  his  seat,  as  he  knew  nothing  about  auto- 
mobiles and  could  be  of  no  assistance. 

I  at  first  thought  that  my  gasoline  supply 
was  exhausted,  but  a  l»x»k  into  the  tank 
proved  lliat  this  was  not  the  case,  and  I 
then  decided  to  go  through  the  starting  op- 
eration in  hopes  that  the  engine  would  re- 
•^umc  its  motion.  Upon  relieving  the  com- 
pression and  turning  over  the  crank  I  could 
hear  the  spark  breaker  working,  but  upon 
allowing  the  inlet  valve  lo  reseat  itself  I 
found  that  I  could  not  get  any  compression 
whatsoever.  This  was  a  new  feature  to 
me,  a  trouble  that  I  had  never  experitnced 
before,  and  I  at  first  thought  that  the  cam 
shaft  must  have  slipped  around  5k»  that  the 
valves  did  not  open  properly.  Investigation 
proved  that  this  was  not  so,  and  upon  look- 
ing further  I  found  that  the  exhaust  valve 
had  become  hot  and  stuck,  the  "ipring  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  not  being  strong 
enough  to  pull  it  back  into  place,  A  little 
oil  to  cool  off  the  bearing,  and  the  valve 
snapped  back  and  seated,  and  this  difficulty 
was  disposed  of. 

A    gLTEER    ACCIDENT. 

Walking  around  the  machine  again  I 
noted  what  appeared  to  be  a  gasoline  leak 
in  the  carburetor,  which  in  this  particular 
wagon  is  located  directly  under  the  floor 
boards  beneath  the  driver's  feet. 

I  hastily  shut  off  the  gasoline  supply  at 
the  tank  and  then  prf»ceeded  to  take  the 
carburetor  off,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
take  off  one  gasoline  connection  and  remove 
a  thumb  screw.  I  could  not  find  a  leak  in 
It  anywhere,  and  so  put  the  carburetor  back 
into  place,  but  the  moment  I  turned  on  the 
gasoline  supply  the  fluid  ran  down  the  side 
of  the  mixer. 

I  then  noticed  that  the  little  priming  cock, 
which  on  this  machine  is  used  to  drop  a 
quantity  of  gasoline  on  the  suction  screen 
to  make  starting  more  certain,  had  caught 
on  my  sleeve  when  I  first  got  out  of  the 
machine  and  had  been  running  :ili  along.  I 
bhut  it  off  and  then  had  a  new  trouble  to 
contend  with,  as  the  cylinder  was  full  of 
ga.soline  and  the  engine  would  not  start. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  get  this 
gasoline  out  of  the  engine,  and  as  the  quick- 
est method  I  disconnected  the  wire  and 
took  out  the  spark  plug.  A  few  turns  of 
the  crank  cleared  the  explosion  chamber, 
and  after  the  plug  was  put  back,  a  half 
turn  of  the  crank  started  the  engine  again 
and  we  were  off  on  our  trip. 

I  had  no  further  experiences  this  day,  but 
the  very  next  afternoon  I  was  stalled  for 
an  hour  as  the  result  of  nothing  more  than 
thoughtlessness  on  my  part.     I  UaA  sVai^Nj^A. 


the  machine  at  a  friend's  house,  and  in  get- 
ting near  the  curb  was  compelled  to  run 
down  in  the  gutter,  which  was  rather  deep 
at  this  point.. so  much  so  that  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  machine  was  6  inches  or  more 
higher  than  the  right. 

RESULT   OF    STANDING   SLANTWISE. 

After  a  stay  of  a  half  hour  or  more  I 
came  out  and  prepared  to  start  the  engine 
and  return  home,  but  despite  all  the  crank- 
ing that  I  could  do  it  would  not  go  and  I 
could  not  get  a  single  explosion.  I  dis- 
sected the  sparking  apparatus,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  in  first  class  working  order,  and 
finally,  after  working  for  another  half  hour, 
my  friend  suggested  that  perhaps  I  had  no 
gasoline.  I  looked  in  the  tank  and  saw  that 
there  was  a  good  quantity  of  the  precious 
fluid  there,  but  at  the  same  time  T  noticed 
that  the  slant  of  the  carriage  had  sent  it  all 
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noon  heated  up  until  it  almost  stopped  the 
machine  and  nearly  cost  me  one  of  the  long 
side  springs  on  which  this  machine  is  sus- 
pended, for  had  I  not  discovered  it  at  the 
time  I  did  the  motor  pull  would  have 
doubled  up  the  spring  and  snapped  it  off. 
Loosening  a  set  nut  and  oiling  the  metal 
band  clutch  and  surface  proved  to  be  a 
good  cure. 

KNCXNE  GETS  A   MUD  B.\TU. 

Neglect  on  my  part  to  use  the  mud  protec- 
tors provided  by  the  manufacturers  allowed 
the  front  wheels  to  throw  mud  on  the  cylin- 
der, which  lodged  in  the  porcupine  radiat- 
ing pins  and  caused  the  engine  to  heat 
slightly,  as  the  air  could  not  strike  the  cylin- 
der properly.  The  trouble  disappeared, 
however,  when  the  mud  was  washed  out. 

Altogether  I  have  found  this  particular 
machine  all  that  I  expected  and  I  am  anx- 


Star  Gasoline  Car. 


over  to  one  side  of  the  tank  and  that  side 
happened  to  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  point 
where  the  feed  pipe  led  down  to  the  car- 
buretor. This  portion  of  the  tank  was  high 
and  dry,  and  alter  my  friend  and  1  had 
dragged  the  machine  out  on  the  level  the 
engine  started  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty on  the  first  turn. 

SPAKK    POINTS. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  was  stalled,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  platinum  points  that 
break  the  spark  and  which  are  adjusted  one 
•ixtj'-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  had  come  to- 
gether, the  set  nut  that  held  them  in  place 
having  loosened.  It  cost  me  forty-five  min- 
tites'  work  and  a  clean  pair  of  cuffs  to  rem- 
edy this  little  trouble. 

On  the  same  day  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
pick  up  a  wire  staple  in  the  front  tire,  which 
punched  five  holes  in  the  inner  tube  before 
I  discovered  it.  Oddly  enough  these  holes 
'  were  all  around  that  portion  of  the  tube 
where  the  joint  comes,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  properly  patch  it  I  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  a  new  one. 

The   auxihary   brake  binding   one  after- 


lously  awaiting  July  weather  so  that  I  can 
more  thoroughly  test  the  air  cooling  sys- 
tem, 
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The  New  Star  Qasoline  Car. 

The  Star  Automobile  Manufactunng 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  are  now  ex- 
hibiting their  first  vehicles,  built  after  de- 
signs of  their  engmeer,  G.  R.  Albaugh.  The 
company  have  been  engaged  for  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  special  machinery  and 
should  therefore  be  well  equipped  to  torn 
out  a  first  class  machine.  Wc  are  fumiihcd 
with  the  following  description  of  the 
hide: 

It  is  emphatically  American  through 
though  possessing  a  Fremh  tinge  in  general 
appearance.  It  is  of  the  detachable  tonneau 
type,  with  bonnet  in  front  and  single  cylin- 
der motor  located  horizontally  in  the  centre 
of  the  frame;  but  the  reverse  of  the  cus- 
tomary practice  is  that  the  cylinder  head 
and  accessories  are  directly  under  the  foot- 
board. By  raising  the  footboard  and  seal 
panels  the  entire  mechanism  is  in  plaio 
view  and  readily  accessible.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  body  to  make  adjust- 
ments, though  the  loosening  of  four  bolt) 
allows  the  body  to  be  lifted  from  the  frame. 

The  car  weighs  1,200  pounds  with  ton- 
neau and  is  propelled  by  a  four  cycle,  water 
cooled  gasoline  motor,  developing  8  brake 
horse  power.  Four  piston  rings  are  used 
and  are  returned  and  ground  to  perfect  fit 
after  being  split.  The  two  to  one  gears  are 
enclosed  in  the  crank  case,  which  prevents 
noise  and  insures  constant  lubrication. 

The  carburetor  is  well  worked  out  and 
starts  the  motor  on  the  first  turn,  a  fact  to 
be  appreciated.  It  has  the  efficiency  of  the 
French  spraying  type  and  the  positive 
action  of  the  mixing  valve  and  really  com- 
bines the  two  principles.  The  carbtirctor 
and  improved  muffler  obviate  obnoxious 
noise  and  odors. 

The  power  is  transmitted  through  plan- 
etary gears,  giving  two  forward  speeds  and 
a  reverse,  assembled  direct  on  the  engine 
shaft  and  enclosed  in  an  oil  light  and  duat 
proof  casing.  The  direct  drive  high  speed 
is  operated  by  means  of  an  adjustable  fric- 
tion clutch.  The  chain  is  especially  heavy 
and  capable  of  withstanding  all  the  severe 
strains  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  subjected 

The  American  Ball  Bearing  Company's 
latest  pattern  rear  axle  is  used  and  is  fittfd 
with  a  Brown-Lipe  spur  gear  differential 
The  wood  artillery  wheels  are  28  inches  'fl 
diameter  and  are  shod  with  3  inch  detacli- 
able  tires.  Tilting  wheel  steering  througb 
a  worm  and  worm  wheel  sector  is  employwl 
The  cooling  system  consists  of  a  fOti»7 
centrifugal  pump  coupled  direct  to  the  shift 
of  the  engine,  which  forces  the  watff 
through  the  jacket  surrounding  the  cyl'"* 
der,  then  into  the  tank,  located  in  the  bon- 
net back  of  the  gasoline  tank.  From  t*i' 
tank  the  water,  before  reaching  the  punifv 
passes  through  a  Hanged  cooler  of  ampk 
radiating  surface,  which  is  located  undef 
the  bonnet  just  ahead  of  the  front  axle 

In  starting  the  motor  the  compression  » 
relieved  by  slightly  shifting  the  roller  on  :he 
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^  push  rod  to  come  in  line  with  a 
Ml  the  surface  of  the  cam.  which  un- 
the  exhaust  valve  durmg  part  of  the 
icssion   stroke. 

I  ignition  is  by  jump  spark  with  an 
Vcd  long  life  commutator.  This  car 
ktrolleii  by  throttling  the  induction 
t  and  shifting  and  spark,  and  any 
[between  aVi  and  30  miles  an  hour 
^  obtained.  The  gasoline  tank  holds 
pons,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  300 
tun. 

t  reachless  running  gear  is  made  of  a 
el  iron  frame  with  radius  rods.mount- 
(  36  inch  scmi-clliptic  springs,  which, 
fhe  long  wheel  base,  insures  ease  and 
in  in  riding. 

i  body  is  luxuriantly  upholstered  with 
bufFed  leather  and  curled  hair  stuffing 
iainted  a  bright  automobile  red.  deli- 
i  striped  with  green  and  gold. 


The  Overland  Qasoline  Car. 

fight  gasoline  car  with  a  number  of 
iai  features  has  recently  been  put 
the  market  by  the  Standard  Wheel 
tony,  of  Terrc  Haute,  Ind.  The  car 
runabout  body  and  differs  in  the  gen- 
arrangement  of  parts  considerably 
I  the  usual  type  of  American  made 
ine  runabout. 

\  engine  is  a  single  cylinder  vertical 
^f  5  horse  power,  fitted  with  jump 
I  ignition  and  capable  of  regulation 
jcn  the  speed  limits  of  150  and  1,800 
Mions  per  minute.  The  water  jacket 
t  in  one  piece  with  a  cylinder,  and  all 
jd  joints  are  said  to  be  avoided.  The 
at  for  the  ignition  is  furnished  by 
tattcries.  of  which  two  sets  are  car- 
i  two  way  plug  switch  being  provided 
ange  over  from  one  set  of  batteries 
;  other.  The  plug  is  held  in  place  by 
ng,  and  may  be  removed  and  carried 
e    pocket   when    the   machine    is    left 
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standing  on  the  street,  to  prevent  any  un- 
authorized person  from  starting  it.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  is  controlled  by  means 
of  a  throttle  and  the  spark  timer,  the  levers 
lor  both  being  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
seat. 

The  transmission  gear  gives  two  for- 
ward speeds  and  one  reverse,  and  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  on  the  high  gear.  The  slow 
forward  and  reverse  speeds  are  obtained 
by  applying  friction  bands,  and  the  high 
forward  speed  by  throwing  in  a  friction 
clutch.  All  the  gears  are  cut  of  steel  and 
are  said  to  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  which 
makes  them  practically  noiseless,  eft'icien* 
and  long  lived.  The  gear  is  not  placed 
upon  an  extension  of  the  engine  shaft,  as 
is  the  usual  practice  with  this  type  rf  car. 
but  is  driven  from  the  engine  crank  shaft 
by  means  of  a  roller  chain.  From  the 
change  gear  the  power  is  transmitted  to 
the  rear  axle  by  a  roller  chain  running  on 
a  sprocket  fixed  to  the  differential  gear. 
Radius  rods  keep  the  gear  axle  in  position 
and  provide  means  for  adjusting  the  ten- 
sion of  the  chain  when  made  necessary  by 
wear.  A  Diamond  roller  cham  of  three- 
quarters  inch  pitch  and  five-sixteenths 
width  of  block  is  used.  The  differential  is 
a  Brown  &  Lipe  spur  gear  type,  entirely 
enclosed. 

The  frame  of  the  car  is  built  up  oi  wood, 
reinforced  by  continuous  5teel  plates,  rec- 
tangular in  shape  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  wood  frame.  Tlie  rear  axle  is  I  inch 
in  diameter  and  runs  in  roller  bearings  in 
2  5-16  inch  steel  tube  sleeves.  The  front 
axle  is  of  V/t  inch  steel  tube  and  the  front 
axle  bearings  are  of  the  ball  type.  Long, 
semi-elliptic  springs  are  used  to  support 
the  body  on  the  frame  and  arc  fastened  to 
the  axles  by  drop  forged  hangers.  Wood 
artillery  wheels  are  used,  having  twelve 
spokes  each,  and  an  improved  design  of 
hub  with  a  long  nickeled  dust  cap. 

The   car   has   two   separale   brakes,   one 
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.-^cting  on  the  differential  gear  case  and  the 
nthcr  one  on  the  transmission.  The  car 
complete  with  tanks  filled  weighs  650 
pounds  and  is  claimed  to  be  capable  of  go- 
ing at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  and 
taking  all  ordinary  grades.  The  gasoline 
capacity  is  claimed  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
run  of  75  miles.  The  tires  arc  Goodrich, 
ij-^  inch  clincher.  Steering  is  by  a  lever 
centrally  located  and  the  body  is  of  the 
runabout  type,  with  solid  back  and  sides, 
and  with  a  space  under  the  scat  tor  lug- 
gage. The  standard  finish  of  the  car  is 
dark  automobile  red  with  stripes  in  black 
and  gold,  and  the  upholstering  is  in  dark 
green  leather  with  spring  back  and  cush- 
ion. 


New  Qasoline  Car  Design  of  W.  P. 
Kidder. 

Believing  that  the  gasoline  type  of  vehi- 
cle will  share  with  steam  m  the  dcvclop- 
meni  of  the  automobile  industry.  W.  P. 
Kidder,  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  his  design 
of  direct  gear  driven  steam  car.  has  gotten 
out  a  novel  design  for  a  20  horse  power 
gasoline  touring  car.  The  work  upon  this 
car  was  begun  m  September  last,  we  are 
informed,  and  the  parts  are  now  nearly 
ready  for  assembling.  The  features  of  this 
car  are  its  four  cylinder  horizontal  engine, 
located  at  the  front  of  the  car,  and  direct 
bevel  gear  drive  to  the  rear  axle.  The  ar- 
rangement of  four  cylinders  on  one  side  of 
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the  crank  shaft,  with  direct  bevel  gear 
drive  to  spur  gear  tiiffcrcntial  on  rear  axle. 
Mr.  Kidder  believes  to  be  new  with  hiin 
and  embrace*  the  following  advantage*! 

No  part  of  either  cylinders  or  crank  case 
projects  below  the  base  of  body,  leaving  a 
clean  tinder  tine,  without  appearance  of 
cumbersome  weight.  As  compared  with 
vertical  motors,  the  pulsations  of  the  explo- 
sions act  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  spring  action,  meeting  a  compara- 
tively rigid  resistance,  thereby  reducing 
vibration.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  low. 
very  little  of  the  motor  being  above  the  base 
of  the  body,  requiring  only  a  low  bonnet. 
The  small  vertical  space  occupied  by  the 
motor  especially  adapts  the  same  running 
gear  and  mechanism  to  a  wide  range  of 
use  from  the  family  surrey  and  tonncau  to 
the  omnibus  and  delivery  wagon.  The 
crank  case  and  many  other  important  pari*- 
are  more  conveniently  accessible. 

The  following  specifications  have  refer- 
ence to  the  two  illustration?;  herewith.  The 
weight  of  the  car  complete  is  2.000  pounds. 
The  wheel  base  is  90  inches:  the  tread.  54 
inches,  and  the  artillery  wood  wheels  have 
8  inch  diameter  hubs.  Mh  inch  spokes  and 
^J^^y^  i"ch  double  tube,  clincher  tires.  The 
rear  live  axle  is  of  solid  i-tccl.  i-K  inches 
diameter,  encased  and  runs  in  oil.  I'he  bevel 
gear  drive  on   ihc  rear   axle   comprises  a 


wheel  of  12  inches  pilch  diameter,  with 
teeth  of  four  pitch  and  2  inches 
face,  and  provided  with  an  enclosed  fnis- 
turn  roller  to  take  up  side  thrust,  and  a 
pinion  of  ^yi  inches  pitch  diameter.  The 
front  axle  is  I'.-i  inches  in  diameter  and 
has  Billings  &  Spencer  drop  forged  steel 
steering  forks  and  knuckles  with  roller 
bearings.  Irreversible  wheel  steering  is 
fitted,  the  wheels  swinging  forward  for  en- 
tering the  car.  The  main  frame  is  reach- 
less, constructed  of  2\2x\4  inches  angle 
steel,  and  trussed.  It  is  supported  in  from 
by  semi-elliptic  springs  40  inches  long  an<l 
2  inches  wide,  and  in  the  rear  by  full  el- 
liptic springs  of  the  same  length  and 
width. 

The  cylinder  dimensions  of  the  motor 
are  5x5  inches.  The  crank  shaft  is  of  i^ 
inches  diameter  and  has  five  journals, 
each  2V^  inches  long.  The  crank  pins  are 
the  same  diameter  as  the  journal  and  3 
inches  long.  The  flywheel  for  the  cone 
clutch  is  17  inches  in  diameter  and 
weighs  100  pounds.  Both  the  inlet  and  ex- 
haust valves  are  arranged  vertically,  iden- 
tical in  ^i^e  and  mechanically  operated ; 
they  are  J^i  inches  in  diameter  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  removable.  The 
ignUi'tn  is  automatically  timed  by  a  gover- 
nor. The  engine  speed  is  controlled  by  a 
gas  throttle  and  ilie  water  is  circulated  by 


an      t-iuloseil      screw     pnipeller     positiV 
driven  by  gears. 

The  car  has  sliding  gear  iransmisiion 
giving  three  speeds  forward  and  a  revcrj^c. 
with  direct  drive  on  high  gear.  The  cone 
clutch  is  of  large  diameter  without  end 
thrust.  Two  operating  levers  are  used,  one 
for  sliding  gears  and  the  other  for  the 
chuch  and  brake.  An  interlocking  device 
between  the  operating  levers  prcvcniJ 
change  of  gears  except  when  the  clutch  is 
disengaged.  The  change  gear  lrf>x  and  mo- 
tor are  both  provided  with  inde|>enilrnt 
three  point  suspension.  A  universai  joint 
in  the  driving  ''haft  between  the  motor  and 
the  gear  box  and  again  between  the  box 
and  the  rear  axle  provide  for  all  clastic 
twist  of  the  main  frame  over  uneven 
ground  without  cramping.  The  lubrication 
is  positive.  Two  powerful  internal  ex- 
panding brakes  act  on  drums  on  the  r< 
hubs,  and  are  operated  by  foot. 

Among  tbe  novel  features  of  Mr.  Kid- 
der's latest  steam  car  is  the  four  cylinder 
single  acting  motor  of  2}^  inches  bore  and 
3  inches  stroke.  These  cylinders  »re 
placed  within  the  heat  of  the  burner,  »s 
it  comes  from  the  lioilcr  tubes,  thereby 
preventing  condensation  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  efficiency.  Superheated  steam 
is  taken  through  a  universal  jointed  steam 
pipe  from  the  superheating  coil  in  the  fire 
box.  special  means  of  lubrication  being 
provided,  something  on  the  lines  of  tlw" 
the  gasoline  motor.  The  motor  is  attached 
to  the  casing  of  the  spur  gear  diflFcrentwI 
on  the  rear  axle,  sealed  completely  fi 
dust,  and  all  parts  run  in  a  bath  of 
This  arrangement  removes  all  mcchani 
from  view  under  the  car.  and  from 
compactness  admits  of  more  satisfii 
body  design. 
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The  Boss   Steam   Automobile. 

The  Boss  steam  car  illustrated  hercwrt 
is  built  by  the  Boss  Knitting  Machii 
Works,  of  Reading.  Pa..  an<l  is  the  AeM$ 
of  J.  L.  F.ck.  wlio  claims  lit  have  built 
automobile  five  years  ago  and  to  have  h^t 
the  first  in  that  section  of  the  cottntr^  ' 
take  up  motor  car  construction.    Tte  i 


Bown  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  all  the 
improvements  in  the  steam  hnc  and 
pandsomely  finished.  The  water  tank 
^5  to  40  gallons  and  the  fuel  tank  12 

r  which  suffices  to  make  a  run  of  roo 
miles   without   replenishing  the  fuel. 
I  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  burner  is  fit- 
the   c<(uipincnt    includes   a   Klinger 
gauge,  generator  and  pilnt   light,  au- 
fuel  regulator  and  control  from  seat 
,ter  and  air  pumps.     The  wheel  base 
ches  and  the  tread   54  inches.     The 
ig  gear  h  of  a  special  flexible  design 
cturcd  by  the  company  and  marketed 
fly 
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e  New  5park  Qap  Devices. 

!  auxiliary  spark  gap  device  discovery 
lertainly  crc;ued  a  stir  among  parts 
^cturers.  attachments  embodying  this 
Son  increasing  in  number  almost  daily. 
(evices  may  generally  be  classed  under 
ftads.  (ho^e  intended  to  be  connected 
i  spark  phtgii  directly  and  those  made 
lly  separate  and  intended  to  l>e  at- 
\  to  the  dashboard  of  the  car.  Most 
C  device?  are  made  adjustable.  A 
f  the  most  recent  types  are  illuslrated 
pefly  described  herewith. 

I  MOSLEX'S   DEVICES. 

bur  R.  Mosler,  of  309  Broadway.  New 
city,  now  makes  his  spark  plug  so  as 
Obine  an  auxiliary  gap  device  and  also 
fcctures  a  special  device  requiring  no 

L  support,  which  can  be  connected 
re  in  the  spark.  The  spark  plug 
ifittcd  with  the  special  attachment  has 
Tojecting  part  of  the  i»orcelain  sur- 
td  by  a  length  of  hard  fil)rc  tube  and 
en  this  tube  and  a  brass  nul  on  the 
end  of  the  central  terminal  U  clamped 
p  of  fibre  threc-lhirty-seconds  of  an 
hick  At  the  outer  end  of  this  fibre 
s  fastened  a  simple  binding  post,  con- 
t  of  a  machine  screw,  two  brass  nuts 
nitled  edges  and  two  copper  nuts.  A 
of  brass  wire  is  clamped  under  the 
of  the  two  nuts  and  extends  to  within 
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the  vicinity  of  the  nut  on  the  central  ter- 
mmal.  Sthould  t  he  battery  become  weak 
and  the  pressure  be  too  low  to  bridge  the 
two  gaps  the  wire  may  be  bent  into  contact 
with  the  nut  on  the  central  terminal. 

The  separate  spark  gap  device  is  remark- 
able for  its  small  size.  A  short  length  of 
onc-quaricr  inch  gla.^s  tube  is  forced  into  a 
somewhat  longer  piece  of  one-hall  inch 
hard  rubber  tube  with  an  opening  cut  into 
the  wall  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  Into 
one  end  of  the  hard  rubber  tube  is  screwed 
a  brass  screw  with  a  pin  point.  A  brass 
cap  is  screwed  over  the  other  end  of  the 
hard  rubber  lube  and  is  threaded  centrally 
10  receive  a  threaded  nickel  steel  pin  form- 
ing the  adjustable  terminal.  The  connections 
arc  made  by  means  of  two  milled  brass  nuts 
on  the  nickel  steel  pin  and  by  a  nickel  wire 
on  the  opposite  ends. 

THE   WILLIS   DEVICE. 

The  device  marketed  by  E.  J.  Willis,  8 
Park  place,  New  York  city,  is  also  ex- 
tremely compact,  the  overall  length  being 
only  I  g-i6  inches.  The  drawings  clearly 
show  the  construction,  the  device  compris- 
ing a  hard  rubber  base  of  cylindrical  form 
with  a  large  central  cut-out,  into  which  is 
placed  a  glass  tube.  Terminal  screws  pass 
into  the  glass  tube  from  each  end  and  are 
provided  with  double  knurled  nuts,  between 
which  the  wires  of  the  circuit  arc  fastened. 

THE   "PANH.Um    SPARK    CAP." 

The  "Panhard  spark  gap."  manufactured 
by  the  Auto  Novelty  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  consists  of  a  handsomely  fin- 
ished electrical  instrument  which  may  be 
conveniently  attached  to  the  dashboard  of 
an  automobile.  It  has  a  polished  aluminum 
casing,  measuring  3x4  inches,  by  i  mch  in 
depth.  It  is  fitted  with  an  insulated  mter- 
nal  base  of  black  polished  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, supporting  the  terminals  of  an  auxiliary 
air  gap  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  induc- 
tion coil,  which  terminals  arc  constructed 
of  adjustable  brass  posts  tipped  with  plat- 
inum contact  points.  The  casing  is  closed 
with  a  removable  beveled  French  plate 
crystal. 

Located  on  the  dashboard  the  device 
makes  a  convenient  visual  indicator,  showing 
at  a  glance  what  is  occurring  in  the  second- 
ary circuit,  as  it  gives  a  duplicate  spark 
every  time  one  occurs  at  the  sparking  plug 
or  plugs  in  the  cylinder  or  cylinders. 
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AtrxiLiARY  Gap. 


THE  OSCILLUM. 

L.  C.  Herz.  ot  loj  Pineapple  street, 
Brooklyn,  has  brought  out  a  device,  mar- 
keted under  the  above  name,  which  serves 
a  double  purpose,  providmg  an  auxiliary 
spark  gap  and  acting  at  the  same  time  as 
a  connector.  The  central  part  is  made  of 
hard  fibre  and  the  terminal  screws  of  bras^. 
The  device  when  inserted  in  any  part  of 
the  secondary  circuit  acts  as  a  condenser, 
and  by  the  sudden  discharge  into  the  spark 
plug  forces  the  shortest  path  and  pass  be- 
tween the  points  even  if  the  plug  is  sooted. 


The  Qurney  Ball  Bearings, 

rhe  accompanying  drawing,  from  the 
Atncrican  Machinist,  shows  the  construction 
of  this  bearing  as  applied  to  the  wheels  of 
a  truck  for  the  Weslinghou.se  Machine 
Company  at  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The 
novel  feature  is  in  the  provision  for  equaJ- 


GURNEY    BaI-L    Be.\K1NGS. 

izing  the  bearing  on  each  set  of  balls.  The 
rings  which  form  the  races  for  the  balls, 
while  all  held  in  by  the  nul  at  the  end, 
are  free  to  move  endwise  individually 
enough  to  equalize  and  distribute  the  pres- 
sure over  all  the  balls  in  case  of  wear  or 
imperfect  aligimiein.  For  heavier  service 
the  rings  may  be  made  narrower  and  more 
sets  of  balls  may  be  introduced  in  the 
same  length  of  bearing.  For  shafting  or 
other  places  appropriate  means  of  securing 
the  rings  will  suggest  themselves.  The 
bearings  arc  made  either  solid  or  split,  as 
required.  They  are  made  by  the  Gurney 
Rail  Bearing  Company,  Jamestown.  N.  Y 
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Maintenance.  ^ ' 
and  Repairs.  3^\ 


I — How  to  Take  Up  Wear  in  Eccen- 
tric Straps  and  Link  Connections. 

With  the  ever  and  rapidly  increasing  use 
of  the  automobile,  the  subject  of  economi- 
cal repairs  upon  the  machine  becomes  one 
of  considerable  importance. 

At  the  present  rales  for  this  class  of 
work  any  but  an  experienced  repair  man 
may  run  up  a  bill  for  the  owner  which 
the  laltcr  would  be  justified  in  terming  ex- 
orbitant; while  a  trained  and  experienced 
man.  thoroughly    familiar    with    the    ma- 
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chine  undergoing  repairs  would,  by  virtue 
of  this  familiarity,  be  able  to  expedite 
matters  and  execute  a  workmanlike  job, 
provided  always  that  his  assistants  and 
himself  are  conscientious  men. 

The  writer  has  had.  during  the  pasr  five 
years,  a  large  and  varied  experience  in 
this  line  of  work,  embracing  repairs  or  al- 
terations or  both  upon  rrost  of  the  repre- 
sentative makes  of  American  machines, 
and  on  this  account  may  be  qualified  to 
express  a  few  opinions  as  to  the  best  and 
quickest  methods  of  executing  repairs. 

While  such  opinions  may  ;md  doubtless 
will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing army  of  repairmen  throughout  this 
country   than   to    the   individual   users   or 


owners  of  machines,  yet  there  are  many  lit- 
tle repairs  which,  with  a  few  oroinary 
tools  and  a  little  good  sense,  these  latter 
may  accomplish  without  outside  aid. 

This  article  will  deal  with  repairs  upon 
vehicles  using  explosive  motors  or  steam 
engines  as  motive  power,  and  will  aim  also 
to  impart  information  tending  to  forestall 
a  certain  class  of  accidents  by  anticipating 
them. 

An  effort  will  be  inade  also  to  present 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  various  little 
devices,  constituting  additions  and  im- 
provements to  machines  whereby  their 
case  of  operation  and  repair  is  facilitated 
or  economy  in  running  is  increased. 

The  early  types  of  steam  machines,  ow- 
ing to  their  rather  light  construction,  come 
in  for  their  share  of  treatment,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  would  seem,  a  little  more 
than  their  share.  A  prolific  source  of 
trouble  in  the  engines  of  these  earlier  ma- 
chines lies  in  the  eccentric  straps  and  links 
and  blocks  of  the  reverse  and  cutoff  gear. 
These  wear  loose  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  especially  where  the  engines 
are  not  enclosed,  and  arc,  therefore,  open 
to  the  ravages  of  flying  sand  and  grit.  Most 
of  these  eccentrics  are  ball  bearing,  and 
the  alternate  push  and  pull  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  tend  to  wear  the  straps 
which  surround  the  eccentrics  themselves 
out  of  round,  with  the  longer  axis  of  the 
resulting  oval  in  line  with  the  length  of 
the   rod. 

The  wear  which  takes  place  upon  the 
eccentrics  themselves  does  not  tend  to 
throw  them  out  of  true  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but  simply  wears  the  ball  race  or 
groove  a  little  wider  and  deeper.  To  cor- 
rect the  looseness  in  the  eccentric  straps, 
the  simplest  way,  and  one  which  effects  its 
object  as  well  as  anything  except  new  parts, 
is  to  file  the  ears  or  lugs  which  fasten  the 
halves  of  the  straps  together.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  where  lines  A  B  and  C  D 
indicate  the  portions  to  be  filed. 

The  amount  of  metal  shown  to  be  re- 
moved here  as  well  as  the  degree  of  oval 
in  the  eccentric  opening  arc  greatly  ex- 
aggerated for  the  sake  of  clearness.  In 
filing  these  joints  care  must  be  exercised 
to  make  the  surfaces  square  with  the  sides 
of  the  strap,  which  condition  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  frequent  use  of  the  try 
square,  and  to  have  the  new  surface  par- 
allel to  the  old,  as  regards  its  direction 
lengthwise.  File  the  parts  down,  taking 
off,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount 
of  metal  from  either  half,  until,  when 
clamped  together,  over  the  respective  ec- 
centrics, with  the  balls  in  place,  there  will 
be  just  a  barely  perceptible  motion,  indi- 
cating that  there  is  no  binding.  In  put- 
ting the  balls  in  place,  it  is  very  convenient 
to  employ  the  so  called  hard  oil,  smearing 
some  of  this  over  the  inside  of  the  straps 
and  sticking  the  balls  into  it.  Should 
there,  by  mistake,  have  been  too  much 
metal  removed  in  filing,  so  that  the  strap? 
bind  upon  the  balls,  a  thin  sliver  of  sheet 
metal  may  be  cut  to  shape  and  inserted  in 


the  joint,  being  held  in  place  by  a  clamp- 
ing screw. 

In  theory  the  opening  in  the  strap  will 
not  be  a  true  circle  when  thus  treated,  but 
in  practice  it  will  be  found  close  enough 
to  work  well  for  a  long  time.  Should  ihc 
parts  be  very  badly  worn,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  file  the  inside  of  the  strap 
at  points  E  and  F,  Fig.  i,  to  prevent  thd^H 
places  from  rubbing  upon  the  eccentrici'^H 

The  upper  ends  of  these  eccentric  straps 
are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  fork,  as  shown 
by  the  small  sketch  G  in  Fig.  I.  The  pins 
which  pass  through  the  holes  in  these 
ends  and  through  the  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  link,  as  well  as  the  holes  them- 
selves, also  wear  rapidly,  and  to  repair  nr 
renew  these  points  the  best  way  is  to 
ream  out  the  three  holes  together,  after 
having  fitted  the  eccentrics  and  put  thcra 
into  their  respective  places  permanently, 
and  put  the  links  into  place  with  the  old 
pin  in  one  end  to  hold  it  in  position. 

Then  turn  up  a  new  pin  from  best  drill 
rod.  having  a  head  upon  one  end  and  a 
hole  for  a  cotter  pin  in  the  other.  It  will 
be  understood  that  in  reaming  out  these 
holes  a  reamer  as  little  larger  than  the  old 
hole  as  possible  should  be  used,  so  as  to 
avoid  weakening  the  parts  unnecessarily. 
In  making  the  new  pins  much  time  will 
be  saved  by  departing  from  the  convcn- 
tional  form  of  pin  and  using  drill  rod, 
which  may  be  secured  in  almost  inntmier- 
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able  diameters,  getting  a  diameter  whicll  < 
wilt  fit  the  new  holes  nicely,  and  simpiT 
drilling  a  hole  for  a  cotter  pin  in  either 
end.  This  saves  the  labor  of  turning  ifl 
the  lathe  and  fitting.  This  same  ircai 
ment  will  answer  for  the  holes  through 
the  link  block  and  lower  forked  end  oi 
the  valve  stem,  but  in  this  case  the  pin 
will  have  to  be  made  anew,  since  in  itf 
usual  form  it  has  a  threaded  end  for  a 
locking  nut,  and  a  sort  of  key  under  t! 
head  to  prevent  its  turning. 

This  pin  and  a  simple  method  of  insei 
ing  the  key  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
key  is  simply  a  piece  of  round  wire  thread- 
ed to  fit  a  tapped  hole  drilled  just  be* 
neath  the  head. 


Essentials  of  a  Qood  Auto  Boiler. 

Francis  £.  Stanley,  in  his  talk  at  Bostoo 
referred  to  elsewhere,  said  the  chief  rf^ 
quisiies  of  the  perfect  boiler  are  minimun' 
weight  and  cubical  contents  in  proportiott 
to  its  output,  maximum  capacity  fi>f 
heat  storage,  construction  to  absorb  th* 
maximum  percentage  of  heat,  econo«n>*  ic 
manufacture,  durability  with  small  liabilii.^ 
of  injury  by  accidental  neglect,  ease  of  re- 
pair, and  abihty  to  furnish  steam  at  a  uni- 
form  temperature,  and  at  any  pressure  re* 
quired  to  run  the  engine. 
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bins  Agents  for  Alcohol. 

by  M.  E.  Sovel  before  the  Alcohol 
ConffTcss  in  Paris.) 
ated  alcohol,  such  as  is  generally 
.ndustrial  purposes  in  France,  in 
;  with  the  requirements  of  the 
lion,  IS  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
'  C,  showing  90"  on  the  alcohol- 
ic, although  one  may  employ  a 
rf  alcohol  of  95°  and   methylene 

^cessary  to  state  that  this  sub- 
completely  combustible  without 
But  as  its  principal  constituents — 
hoi.  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone— 
mizcd  compounds,  the  amount  of 
lable  on  the  combustion  of  one 
of  this  mixture  is  necessarily  re- 
the  presence  of  oxygen  cither  in 
rules  of  the  combustible  or  in  the 
vater. 
rmula  of  Rcdtcnbacher, 

oC+3450o(  H-g)  -65oH20» 

mits  of  determining  approximately 
ific  power  of  an  oxygenized  corn- 
containing  water,  gives  for  the 
:alorific  power  of  a  kilogram  of  de- 
l  alcohol  consisting  of  100  volumes 
!thyl  alcohol  of  90''  and  10  volumes 
nethyl  alcohol  of  go",  5.521  calories. 
uc  is  not  applicable  to  the  average 
ted  alcohol,  because  the  methylene 
idministration  is  not  the  same  as 
ilcohol  containing   lO  per  cent,   of 

uthor  has  determined  tlic  calorific 
I  a  sample  of  the  usual  composition 
id  a  value  higher  than  5.9o6.  while 
yl  alcohol  of  96*  develops  6.19S  cal- 


)rincipal  liquid  combustibles  being 
the  litre,  and  not  by  the  kilogram, 
>f  the  ordinary  dcnaturated  alcohol 
s  5906 X. 835  =  4931  calories.  On 
er  hand,  the  liquid  mineral  fuels, 
the  light  distillates  of  petroleum 
le).  develop  on  an  average  u.soo 
per  kilogram  and  weight  about  700 
ns  per  litre.  The  litre  produces, 
'c,  8,050  calories. 

nie  that  denaturatcd  alcohol  requires 
complete  combustion  only  6  cubic 
of  air  per  kilogram,  in  round  fig- 
hcrcas  the  light  distillates  of  petro- 
squire  about  it.85.  As  a  result,  the 
i  carried  off  by  the  burnt  gases  arc 
(mailer  in  number  in  the  case  of  al- 
han  in  the  gase  of  gasoline,  and  the 
ice  IS  still  increased  in  favor  of  alco- 
ine  considers  the  results  of  the  analy- 
tic by  the  author  on  the  occasion  of 
smational  competition  of  1902,  which 
[that  in  actual  practice  it  is  necessary 
;  with  the  combustible  vapors  from 
■times  the  weight  of  air  theorciical- 


j.  times  t 


ly  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  good  com- 
bustion. 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  or- 
dinary dcnaturated  alcohol  is  still  inferior 
to  the  light  distillates  of  American  petro- 
leum. 

In  connection   with   the   use   of  alcohol 
alone  in  motors  another  difficulty  presents 
itself-lhat  relating  to  the  starimg  of  the 
motor  in  cold  weather.  In  an  experimental 
investigation   made  by   the   author  dunng 
1902.   at    the   instance   of   the   Minister   o( 
Agriculture,  the  conditions  of  temperature 
under   which  denaturatcd  alcohol   may  bo 
vaporized  in  a  quantity  of  air  consistent 
with   good  combustion   were   studied.     11 
was  found  that  if  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  air  was  used  the  mixture,  cooled  by  the 
evaporation   of   the   alcohol,   must   not   be 
allowed  to  descend  below  the  temperature 
of  26'  C.  or  it  would  not  be  homogeneous: 
that  if  1.3  limes  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
air   was   used,   the   temperature   must   not 
descend   below    about    22=.    and    with    1.7 
times  the   theoretical   quantity   the   temper- 
ature must  not  descend  below  17'.  m  round 
figures. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  vaporization 
of  I  kilogram  of  denaturatcd  alcohol  under 
these  conditions  absorbs  about  288  calorics, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  starting  of  a 
motor  fed  by  simple  denaturatcd  alcohol  is 
troublesome,  and  is  accompanied  by  in- 
complete combustion,  resuhing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lampblack  (partial  oxidation  m 
the  form  of  aldehydes  and  acids).  Fur- 
ther, it  seems  that  the  deposition  of  tar 
and  lampblack  on  the  surface  of  the  ad- 
mission valves,  and  sometimes  on  their 
passages,  is  due  to  the  formation  in  the 
carburetor  of  non-homogeneous  mixtures 
containing  particles  of  Uquids  which  de- 
compose when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
metal  parts  superheated  by  the  previous 
explosions. 

The  researches  of  the  author  in  this  line 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
of  a  definite  opinion  on  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  sooting  of  the  valves.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  that  this  difficulty  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  mhercnt  to  denat- 
uratcd alcohol  itself,  but  rather  as  depend- 
ing on  the  method  of  its  vaporization*  be- 
cause in  tests  on  forty-two  stationary  ma- 
chines by  the  jury  of  the  international 
competition  of  1902  >»  was  found  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  motors  the  valves  were 
not  in  the  least  affected,  while  in  others 
these  parts  were  fouled,  or  nearly  inoper- 
ative, after  only  a  few  hours  of  running. 

After  the  preceding  observations  it  will 
be  admitted  that  it  was  very  appropriate 
to  inquire  what  advantages  were  offered 
by  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel,  while  at  the 
same  time  attempts  were  made  to  diminish 
its  defects  or  shortcomings  by  the  addi- 
tion of  substances  of  greater  calorific 
power,  more  volatile  and  having  a  lower 
latent  heat  of  vaporization,  thus  permit- 
ting it  to  be  vaporized,  by  being  carried 
in    suspension,   under    temperature   condi- 


tions conforming  more  to  the  exigencies 
of  practical  work.  This  led  to  the  addition 
to  the  alcohol  of  various  carbureting 
agents  (carburants).  Dcnaturated  alcohol 
carbureted  with  50  per  cent,  of  benzol  of 
90*  develops  7.878  calories,  and  in  its  va- 
porization absorbs  only  196  calorics. 

In  order  that  a  substance  capable  of 
carburetting  alcohol  may  be  practically 
available,  it  must  be  perfectly  soluble  in 
alcohol  at  all  temperatures  encountered  in 
practical  work.  U  must  be  at  least  equal- 
ly volatile  as  alcohol,  yet  not  too  volatile, 
in  order  that  the  mixture  formed  may  not 
be  more  volatile  than  the  two  components. 
and  behave  like  a  stable  substance  with  a 
high  vapor  tension,  and  give  off  vapor  of 
uniform  quality.  These  conditions  are  far 
from  being  satisfied  by  any  of  the  sub- 
stances  proposed  as  carburetting  agents. 
The  ones  that  fulfill  these  conditions  best 
at  present  are  benzine  (C6H6)  and  benzol 

of  9o^ 

The  heal  of  vaporization  of  these  carbu- 
retting agents  is  relatively  low— about  120 
calories:  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  va- 
pors is  between  10.000  and  11.000  calories, 
according  to  the  composition  of  the  mix- 
lure  and  according  to  whether  the  com- 
bustible is  considered  in  a  liquid  state  or 
as  already  vaporized.  The  temperature  of 
ebullition  of  raw  benzine  is  80.4^  C.  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  alcohol  of  90°. 

It   should   be    noted   in    this   connection 
that  benzine  and  benzol,  the  same  as  many 
of  the  light  derivatives  of  petroleum,  may 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  reason  of 
their  admixture  of  sulphur  compounds,  of 
which   may  be   mentioned   as  an   example 
thiophene.    C4H4S.      Such    a    constituent 
which  is.  moreover,  very  difficult  to  elim- 
inate in  practice,  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection   that    is    made    to    poorly    purified 
illuminating  gas.  that  in  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  combustion  takes  place  sulphur- 
ous anhydride  is  separated,  which  is  very 
objectionable.      This   difficulty   deserves   to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  manufacturers  of  car- 
buretted    alcohol,   because    lamps    burning 
such  alcohol  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
justified  complaint,  and  motors  may  show 
signs  of  corrosive  effect,  which  is  generally 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  alcohol.    The  lat- 
ter may  possibly  add  to  the  effect,  but  only 
in  a  small    degree.      The  author    has  had 
occasion  to  talk  to  refiners  on  this  point 
and  to  discuss  the  cost  of  desulphuration 
as  employed  in  laboratories.     It  seems  that 
the  cost  is  generally  much  too  high,     Ac- 
cording to  some   American   patents,  how- 
ever,   the    use    of   metallic   copper    seems 
practical. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  the  less 
complicated  a  mixture  the  greater  is  the 
facility  of  its  use.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  if  we  were  to  return  to  the  benzine  of 
petroleum,  which  is  the  most  common  car- 
buretting agent,  it  would  be  best  (assuming 
the  price  to  be  acceptable)  to  employ  ben- 
zine (C6H6).  and  not  mixtures  of  this 
compound  with  homologous  substances. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  since  the  re- 
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ciprouil  solubility  of  benzine  and  alcohol  of 
90"  is  not  complete.  Although  there  can  be 
no  question  in  practice  of  benzme  charged 
with  alcohol,  and  although  the  maximum 
degree  of  carburaiion  of  alcohol  seems  to 
be  represented  by  a  mixture  of  equal  vol- 
umes of  the  alcohol  and  the  carburetting 
agent,  the  author  investigated  siill  richer 
mixtures.  He  found  that  a  carburettcd  mix- 
ture o!  75  per  cent,  is  unstable  at  18°  C. 
and  separates  into  two  layers.  With  a  mix- 
ture of  70  per  cent,  the  separation  takes 
place  at  -f-s'  C. ;  with  a  mixture  of  65  per 
cent,  at  — r*  C.  Below  this  ratio  of  car- 
buration  no  separation  of  the  two  liquids 
was  observed,  but  crystallization  of  all  or 
part  of  the  mixture  would  occur.  This 
phenomenon  is  rendered  very  irregular  by 
sulTusion  ;  some  poor  mixtures  will  crystal- 
lize when  a  rich  mixture  remains  liquid;  to 
obtain  a  regular  rate  of  crystalltzaiion  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  a  few  crystals  of 
benzme  into  the  mixture  cooled  to  a  known 
temperature.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
all  mixtures  containing  more  than  40  i>er 
cent,  of  benzine  solidify  under  these  condi- 
tions at  — 5*  C,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  down  to  J5  per  cent,  of  benzine  in  order 
to  iiavc  no  solidification  at  — 19''  C. 

Of  all  its  homologous  substances,  benzine 
of  yo**  is  the  only  one  which  crystallizes 
[readily,  and  a  substitution  of  benzol  of  90" 
Ifor  benzine  appears,  therefore,  quite  indi- 
cated. The  author  has  confirmed  that  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  to  — 18"  C  to  observe 
the  reparation  of  a  mixture  of  equal  vol- 
umes into  two  layers ;  and  at  — 20*  C.  the 
separation  is  nearly  complete;  at  — 20.5*  C 
there  is  crystallization.  In  consequence  it 
is  advisable  to  adopt  as  a  carburetting  agent 
benzol  of  90"  instead  of  benzine,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  homogeneity  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  against  al- 
cohol carburetted  with  benzine  that  it  re- 
moves the  lubricant  from  the  cylinder  walls 
of  an  engine  and  thus  permits  these  walls 
to  be  attacked  by  the  acetic  acid  which  fre- 
quently results  from  a  carburation  at  a  too 
high  temperature  or  from  incomplete  com- 
bustion. Some  .inventors  have  proposed  to 
dissolve  in  the  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  the 
benzine  present.  5  ro  6  per  cent,  of  kerosene. 
It  appears  that  part  of  this  oil  does  not 
bum  and  acts  as  a  lubricant  for  the  cylin- 
der. At  any  rate  the  useful  effect  must  be 
very  slight,  as  it  is  more  common  to  have 
too  much  oil  from  the  crank  case  splashed 
into  ihe  cylinder. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  of  partially  substituting  gasoline  for 
benzole.  It  appears  that  18  per  cent,  ni  the 
benzole  may  be  replaced  with  gasoline  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  .680  to  .700.  These  at- 
tempts have  been  unsuccessful,  probably 
ft«r  economical  reasons,  owing  to  the  sud- 
den reduction  in  the  price  of  benzole. 

Nevertheless,  the  use  of  a  triple  mixture 
— ordinary  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  gasoline 
— has  appealed  to  a  number  of  inventors, 
and  particularly  the  Russian  refiners.  We 
shall  see  in  the  following  that  such  a  mix- 


ture, made  of  little  volatile  products,  can- 
not give  a  good  vaporization.  One  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  word  "amyl  alcohol' 
when  the  oily  products  obtained  toward 
the  end  of  the  commercial  process  of  rec- 
tification are  considered.  These  products 
consist  of  a  variable  mixture  of  water,  ethyl 
alcohol,  isobutylic  alcohol  and  amyl  alco- 
hol. Such  a  mixture  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  to  the 
extent  of  15  per  cent.,  35  per  cent,  of  the 
light  distillates  of  petroleum,  in  compari- 
son with  50  per  cent,  of  denaturated  alco- 
hol of  the  administration,  but  in  many 
cases  the  mixture  separates  at  -\-4°  C.  In 
order  that  no  separation  may  take  place  at 
temperatures  which  are  practically  met 
with  in  winter,  there  are  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  amyl  alcohol  almost  chemically 
pure,  and  on  the  other  gasoline  of  very 
high  volatility.  In  addition  alcohol  of  95" 
must  be  used,  which  considerably  raises  the 
cost  of  the  product. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  takes  place 
in  poor  carburetors  where  the  complex 
mi.xtures  which  we  have  studied  are 
brought  in  contact  with  air  in  varying 
(|uantitics  and  at  variable  temperatures. 
From  investigations  of  the  author  not  yet 
published  it  results  that  one  cannot  count 
on  homogeneous  and  complete  vaporiza- 
tion except  if  strictly  the  correct  quantity 
of  combustible  is  introduced  into  the  vol- 
ume of  air  necessary,  and  at  such  a  tem- 
perature that  the  combustible  is  instanta- 
neously vaporized.  Where  the  carbura- 
tion takes  place  gradually,  cither  by  spla.sh 
(which  is  a  rarity)  or  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  with  tlie  liquid  exposed  to  it  in  thin 
layers,  there  will  be  selective  evaporation 
whenever  the  temperature  is  insufftciently 
high  to  cause  instantaneous  vaporization. 
This  result  is  very  striking  when  one  em- 
ploys substances  having  practically  the 
same  point  of  ebullition,  as,  for  instance, 
alcohol  of  90°  and  benzine.  At  a  temper- 
ature of  20*^  C,  for  example,  the  benzine 
is  carried  oflf  by  preference,  whatever  be  its 
proportion  in  the  mixture.  At  the  same 
lime  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone  are  va- 
porized, as  well  as  very  rich  ethyl  alcohol. 
There  remains,  therefore,  on  the  contact 
surfaces  a  product  less  volatile  and  con- 
taining more  water  than  the  original  mix- 
ture. One  must  therefore  not  be  aston- 
ished if  two  successive  explosions  do  not 
resemble  each  other  as  to  their  mechanical 
and  chemical   results. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  rf 
relatively  simple  mixtures  of  denaturated 
alcohol  and  benzole  applies  to  the  most 
complex  mixtures  of  denaturated  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol  and  gasoline.  We  saw  above 
that  very  small  quantities  of  water  sufficed 
to  cause  the  separation  of  the  liquid  into 
two  layers  at  a  temperature  near  the  freez- 
ing point;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  evaporation  in  the  quantity  of  the  air 
drawn  in  is  not  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete, there  is  selective  evaporation;  the 
lighter  constituents  of  the  gasoline  are  car- 
ried off  first,  accompanied  by  very  concen- 


trated alcohol,  leaving  the  amyl  alcohol 
and  the  heavier  constituents  of  the  alcohol 
behind. 

The  investigation  of  the  question  di 
not  seem  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit 
decide  which  is  the  best  carbureting  agenL 
To  the  author  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
the  carbureimg  agents  proposed  so  far  have 
practically  the  same  calorific  power  and  the 
same  heat  of  vaporization.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  the  one  which  is 
most  homogeneous  and  lends  itself  best 
rapid  and  complete  vaporization.  Accoi 
ing  to  his  analyses  ordinary  gasoline  di 
not  respond  10  these  requirements  as 
as  benzole,  owing  to  the  frequent  variatii 
in  its  composition. 

In  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
buretcd  alcohol  there  remains  one  imi 
tant  question  to  be  resolved :  What  are 
conditions  under  which  arc  formed  the  a* 
products  which  are  claimed  in  certain 
10  cause  the  corrosion  of  the  cylinder 
exhaust  valves?  Sometimes  these  acid  pi 
ucts  are  attributable  to  the  existence  of  si 
phurous  ingredients,  but  it  seems  that 
der  certain  conditions  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  is  incomplete  at  a  relatively  low 
temperature,  250*  to  300**  C.  The  formaiioo 
of  these  acid  products  mu.st  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  carburetor 
and  to  the  compression  of  the  gas  in  the 
cylinder.  In  no  case  should  it  be  consid- 
ered a  sure  sign  of  the  existence  of  11 
purities  in  the  alcohol  employed.  The  ai 
thor  has  made  experiments  in  the  labor*^ 
tory  with  alcohol  chemically  neutral  ani 
absolutely  free  from  aldehyde,  and  found 
that  after  a  contact  of  a  second  of  the  va- 
pors of  that  alcohol  with  air  free  from  all 
acid  vaiK>rs.  the  alcohol  collected  was  acid 
and  contained  aldehyde  as  soon  as  a  tetn- 
pcrature  of  250°  was  reached,  which  is  nor- 
mal in  the  compression  chamber. 


4 


A  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Auxiliary  Spark  Qap- 

The  principle  upon  which  is  based  the 
action  of  the  auxiliary  gap  in  high  tension 
ignition  circuits  was  fully  explained  m  an 
article  in  The  Horseless  Age  of  Februa 
i8  last.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  thd 
unfamiliar  with  electrical  terms  and  phr 
ology  we  reproduce  from  Der  ^fo^ort^.'ag 
the  following  simple  explanation  by  mean? 
of  an  hydraulic  analogy.  Electrical  phe- 
nomena arc  very  commonly  and  very  «(• 
isfaclorily  explained  by  analogy  with  more 
familiar  hydraulic  phenomena. 

We  will  try  to  build  an  apparatus  whid 
behaves  similarly  as  the  secondary  cir 
of  a  high  tension  ignition  apparatus, 
of  all  we  need  an  impelling  device  to  set  iK 
water  in  motion.  ,\  pump  will  sen-e  tb 
puq»osc.  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  ; 
ordinary  paddle  wheel  is  inserted  in  a  pipe 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  rotation  of  this 
pump  wheel  forces  the  water  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  This  paddle  wheel  i^ 
supposed  to  be  set  in  rotation  by  means  1 
any  primary  source  of  energy,  prcferabi 
in  order  to  make  the  analogy  more  aH 
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^4urbine  driven  by  a  primary 
which  would  correspond 
ittiary  circuit  of  the  ignition  ap- 
This  turbine  serves  no  other  ob- 
n  to  set  the  shaft  of  the  puddle 
I  motion,  gradually  increasing  that 
rom  a  standstill  to  a  maximum  and 
dually  reducing  it  again  to  zero, 
addle  wheel  pump  is  therefore  the 
y  winding  of  the  spark  coil.  Its 
B,  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  are  led  up- 
d  remain  open  at  their  upper  ends. 
still  have  to  provide  the  equivalent 
>lug.  For  the  electric  current  the 
an  interruption  of  the  circuit,  with 
at  which  the  insulation  resistance. 
Jap,  is  comparatively  small,  so  that 
►c  bridged  if  the  pressure  is  suffi- 
tiigh.  An  analogous  condition  for 
T  circuit  may  be  obtained  by  insert- 
cross  pipe  a  ihin  membrane  which 
ly  prevents  water  from  flowmg 
the  pipe,  but  which  is  broken  when 
•r  prcsstire  is  increased,  and  then 
a  free  flow.  Such  a  membrane  is 
yhe  cross  pipe  in  Fig.  i. 


Fig.   I. 

lompletes  the  circuit,  and  wc  may 
cr\'e  what  takes  place  when  the  ap- 
s  S€t  in  motion.     The  paddle  wheel 

motion  by  means  of  the  primary 

Previously  the  water  stood  at  the 
el  (o)  in  both  of  the  vertical  pipes. 
lows  in  the  direction  of  ihc  arrow. 

the  left  hand  pipe  and  sinking  in 
t  hand  pipe.  'I'his  places  the  thin 
le  under  pressure;  the  water  col- 
the  left  hand  pipe  presses  with  its 
ipon  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of 
and  this  pressure  is  transmitted  to 
ibrane,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
lie  water  has  disappeared.  If  the 
of  the  paddle  wheel  is  continued. 
tr  in  the  left  hand  pipe  will  finally 

point  where  the  membrane  cannot 
d  the  pressure;  it  bursts  and  allows 
Cnl  to  flow  into  the  empty  pipe  at 
L  We  will  assume  that  this  occurs 
e  water  level  has  reached  the  di- 
^  This  operation  is  comparable 
normal  operation  of  the  spark  plug. 
e  water  pressure  has  been  equalized 
same  level  restored  in  both  pipes. 
nbrane  may  be  renewed.  Of  course 
ise  of  the  spark  plug  the  renewal  of 
Insulation  after  a  spark  has  passed 
automatically. 


We  will  now  insert  in  the  cross  circuit  a 
sooted  plug,  a  plug  the  air  gap  of  which  has 
been  made  conductive  by  a  small  shunt. 
This  may  be  represented  in  our  hydraulic 
system  by  a  membrane  around  which  the 
water  may  pass  through  a  small  pipe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  small  pipe  represents 
the  laj'er  of  soot.  If  now  the  paddle  wheel 
is  set  in  motion,  the  water  rising  in  the  left 
hand  pipe  will  flow  over  lo  the  right  hand 
pipe  through  the  small  shunt  pipe,  and  the 
water  level  in  the  left  hand  pipe  probably 
never  reaches  the  division  4  Hence  the 
pressure  on  the  membrane  does  not  become 
strong  enough  to  burst  the  membrane  and 
the  apparatus  refuses  to  work,  the  lack  of 
pressure  on  the  membrane  (plug)  being  the 
cause. 

To  remedy  this  we  insert  an  auxiliai^r 
gap,  which  also  consists  of  a  membrane, 
just  a  trifle  stronger  than  that  which  repre- 
sents the  plug.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
As  there  is  now  a  complete  membrane  ob- 
slruclion  in  the  circuit,  the  same  as  in  Fig. 
i»  and  since  the  auxiliary  membrane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  stronger  than  the  original  mcm- 
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ness.  and  the  current  takes  the  more  diffi- 
cult path  through  tlie  air  at  the  spark  points 
and  there  forms  a  spark. 


Pros^ram  of   Aix  les  Baihs  Events. 

A  series  of  automobile  events  will  be 
held  at  Aix  Ics  Bains  in  Southern  France, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  the  Rhone,  from  Jure  22  to  June  30 
next,  and  the  program  of  the  events  has 
been  arranged  by  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
01  the  club  and  representatives  of  the 
Grand  Cerclc  of  Aix- 

On  Monday.  June  22.  the  day  after  the 
Laflfrey  hill  climbing  contest,  the  tourists 
will  start  in  a  caravan  from  Grenoble  and 
proceed  to  Aix  by  ihc  Chartreuse  road. 
On  Tuesday,  June  23,  there  will  be  a  race 
from  Chignin  les  Marches  to  Albertville 
and  back,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles,  on 
what  is  said  lo  be  ihe  finest  road  for  speed 
contests  that  may  be  found  anywhere,  the 
whole  route  extending  along  the  dike  of 
Tsere,  being  without  curves  and  splendidly 
paved.    On  Wednesday,  June  24,  there  will 
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Fig.  2. 

branc  and  will  consequently  stand  a  higher 
pressure,  the  column  of  water  will  rise  be- 
yond the  division  4.  We  will  suppose  that 
when  the  water  level  reaches  division  6  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  burst  the  auxiliary 
membrane;  the  current  of  water  then  flows 
through  this  auxiliary  membrane  and  dashes 
with  its  whole  force,  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  about  five  divisions,  against  the  mem- 
brane representmg  the  plug,  which  is  un- 
able to  withstand  this  pressure.  Even 
though  the  small  shunt  pipe  at  once  carries 
off  a  part  of  the  water,  the  reduction  in 
pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  it  below 
four  divisions,  and  as  with  four  divisions 
of  pressure  the  plug  membrane  bursts,  the 
water  current  flows  directly  through  the 
cross  pipe  and  not  through  the  small  shunt 
pipe. 

Thus  wc  have  produced  a  spark  at  the 
plug  by  the  aid  of  a  spark  at  an  auxiliary 
gap.  Quite  similar,  although  considerably 
faster  (in  about  one-millionths  of  a  sec- 
ond), the  electric  phenomena  in  the  spark 
circuit  take  place.  The  auxiliary  gap  re- 
sults in  electricity  being  stored  up.  as  it 
were,  so  that  it  suddenly  flow?  into  the 
sooted  plug  with  great  cnergj-.  With  such 
an  onslaught  the  layer  of  soot  cannot  take 
care  of  the  full  current  with  sufficient  quick- 
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be  an  automobile  "rally  paper.**  which  is  re- 
served for  the  tourists  who  have  taken  part 
in    the   caravan   trip.      Oti   Thursday.   June 

25,  there  will  be  a  kilometre  speed  contest 
on  the  national  highway  between  Cham- 
bery  and  Aix  les  Bains.     On  Friday,  June 

26.  there  will  be  an  exposition  oi  the  vehi- 
cles in  a  building  specially  secured  for  this 
purpose.  During  this  exposition  there  will 
be  a  competition  of  automobile  body  de- 
signs, with  special  refcience  to  practica- 
bility and  comfort,  the  designs  to  be 
judged  under  two  heads,  covered  and  open 
vehicles.  Saturday,  June  27,  will  be  a  day 
of  rest  to  give  the  participants  a  chance  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  automobile 
parade  and  battle  of  flowers  to  be  held  the 
next  day.  In  the  evening  the  gala  offered 
l»y  the  Grand  Cercle  to  the  automobilists 
and  manufacturers  will  be  given.  On  Sun- 
day the  automobile  parade  will  be  held  in 
the  town  square  of  Aix  les  Bains,  and  in 
the  evening  there  will  be  illuminations  and 
fireworks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Cerclc. 
On  Monday,  June  30.  the  automobilists 
will  depart.  Owing  to  the  accident  m  the 
hill  climbing -e^frtcsrat  Nice,  the  oigauiz- 
ing  committee  has  thought  best  to  sup- 
press the  hill  climbing  contest  on  the 
Montido   Chat,   the   route    ^tts«cv<>ax^   "V^i^ 
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rather  dangerous  turns.  The  race  un  the 
Laffrey  hill  and  thai  on  the  Mont  Ventoux 
form  a  part  ot  the  fortnight,  and  take 
place  immediately  preceding  the  events  at 
Atx  les  Bains,  and  as  the  grades  in  the  hill 
climbing  contest  abandoned  are  less  than 
in  the  last  named  two  contests,  it  would 
not  have  been  of  particular  interest  and 
value. 


posed  and  seconded,  upon   payment  oi    i 
guinea  per  annum. 


New    Italian   Tourists*   Guides. 

We  have  received  Volumes  9  and  10  of 
the  "Guida  Touristica  dellc  Strade  di 
Grande  Comunicazionc"  (Tourists'  Guide 
for  the  Main  Highways),  published  by  the 
Touring  Club  of  Italy.  Volume  9  describes 
five  routes  in  Upper  Italy  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  and  Volume  10  the 
route  along  the  Riviera  from  Nice, 
France,  to  Genoa.  Italy.  In  connection 
with  the  year  book  or  annual  of  the  Tour- 
ing Club  these  touring  guides  give  very 
complete  information  for  the  tourist  in 
Italy,  Besides  road  descriptions,  they 
give  descriptions  of  all  the  important 
sights  and  places  of  historical  interest  in 
the  cities  and  towns  passed  through. 

The  Motor  Cycle  Union  of  Ireland  has 
undertaken  to  supply  200  road  stewards 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race  July  2. 


The  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Auto- 
mobile clubs  have  joined  hands  with  the 
object  of  controlling  in  the  future  by  af- 
filiation all  other  Russian  automobile 
clubs. 


A  London  cabman  was  prosecuted  by 
the  English  Motor  Union  for  having  used 
abusive  language  against  Mark  Mayhew. 
a  member,  The  cabby  was  convicted  and 
spent  five  days  in  prison  and  paid  a  40 
shilling   fine. 


An  English  firm,  Peto  &  Radford,  is 
making  ignition  accumulators  with  a  semi- 
solid electrolyte,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
lead  mixed  with  a  sulphuric  acid  solution 
of  1,200  specific  gravity.  Greater  capacity 
is  claimed  than  with  ordinary  batteries  of 
the  same  weight. 


The  Scottish  Manufacturers  and  Traders' 
Association  has  been  founded  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  indu-<itry  and  business 
of  Scotland.  John  Stirling  has  been  elect- 
ed president  and  J.  H.  Paterson  vice  presi- 
dent. T.  M.  Sleigh.  1  York  Buildings, 
Edinburgh,  was  appointed  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


The  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I  has  definitely 
decided  to  organise  an  "Auto  Cycle  Club." 
This  will  be  a  club  under  the  control  of 
the  Automobile  Club,  and  members  of  the 
A.  C.  can  become -members,  of  this  club 
upon  payment  of  5  shillings.  Intending 
members  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Automobile  Club  can  join,  after  being  pro- 


Thc  Bordeaux  Automobile  Club  has  de- 
cided to  tar  the  road  of  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett race  route  for  about  a  mile  before 
the  arrival  in  Bordeaux  and  for  the  same 
distance  out  of  the  city. 


The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  are 
organizing  a  competition  for  garbage 
vehicles.  An  order  for  30  vehicles  oi  the 
winning  type  will  be  given  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  the  contest. 


The  Metropolitan  Police  Commission- 
ers, London,  have  just  placed  an  order 
with  an  English  company  for  two  10  horse 
power  motor  cars,  which  will  be  used  for 
official  work  in  and  around  London. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Portugal  will 
shortly  occupy  its  new  clubhouse,  with 
which  is  connected  a  garage.  The  club 
is  organizing  a  fuel  consumption  contest 
to  be  held  in  May.  Much  interest  is  taken 
in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced in  vast  quantities  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies. 


For  some  lime  past  the  English  General 
Post  Office  has  made  experiments  with 
motor  parcel  vans.  There  is  one  at  pres- 
ent running  between  London  and  Redhill. 
and  another  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  They  have  their  advantages, 
It  is  conceded,  but  their  adoption  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  decided  upon. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  duties  at  pres- 
ent payable  on  automobiles  imported  into 
parts  of  British  Africa:  Egypt,  a  total  of 
Syi  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  South  African 
Customs  Union,  20  per  cent.;  Transvaal. 
7V2  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  transit  du- 
ties; Lagos.  10  per  cent.;  Sierra  Leone, 
JO  per  cent.;  Gambia,  5  per  cent.;  Rho- 
desia, 20  per  cent.;  Gold  Coast,  to  per 
cent. 


Catalytic  igniters  as  supplied  by  one 
or  two  French  firms  are  evidently  far 
from  reliable,  for  we  find  the  following 
from  a  user  of  such  igniters  in  an  English 
contemporary:  "I  have  experimented  both 
with  and  without  the  rheostat,  and  can 
only  obtain  a  sensible  explosion  by  con- 
necting up  direct  to  the  accumulator,  and 
cannot  obtain  the  slightest  cflfcct  from 
'  catalysis.'  The  advantages  claimed  arc 
undoubtedly  great  if  the  makers  can  prove 
it  to  be  practical.  While  pedaling  I  have 
obtained  an  explosion  almost  every  time. 
but  cannot  get  any  power,  or  even  a  con- 
sistent start.  I  have  tried  the  effect  of 
boring  the  hole  a  little  larger,  and  al- 
though I  have  not  yet  tested  this  fully.  I 
think  that  I  am  on  the  right  track.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  construction  of  the 
plug  oflfers  too  much  opportunity  of  re- 
taining spent  gas,  which  would  account 
for   the   erratic   explosions.      I    think   also 


that  greater  compression  would  be  adv 
ble   if    the    effects   of    catalysis   are    to  \ 
properly  used." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Automn 
Club   of   Denmark   was  held   on   April  i. 
The    club,    which    has    now    ninety-tl 
members,     is     organizing     a     tour     in 
Copenhagen   to   Stockholm  in  conncc 
with  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the 
ter  city  next  month.     In  July   or   August 
an  automobile  tour  of  Denmark  is  to 
held. 


ill^ 

I 


On  April  7  Walter   Long,   chairroaa 
the  Local  Government  Board,   in  answer! 
a  question   in    the   British    House  of  G 
mons,    said    that    his   attention    had   been 
called   to   the  various  means  adopted  on  the 
Continent   for   the   identification   of   motor 
care  and  the  suppression  of  furiously  driv 
ing   them.       Legislation    would    be    ncccs 
sary  to  enable  him  to  deal   with  the  mat 
ter,  and  the  subject  was  receiving  his  con- 
sideration. 


iv-     i 
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The  60  horse  power  Mercedes  cars  5e«n 
at  Nice  were  not  fitted  with  the  new  clutch 
and  change  gear  device  recently  described 
in  the  automobile  press,  but  retained  the 
clinch  of  last  year,  and  the  same  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  the  speed  changing 
lever,  which  has  the  old  lateral  motion 
There  is,  however,  a  thumb  spring  at  ilif 
top  of  the  lever  which  opens  or  closes  th« 
path  into  the  reverse  motion,  so  that  in- 
stead of  having  to  use  both  hands,  as  in 
the  190a  model,  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  replaces  the  left  hand  for  reversing 
The  throttle  valve  is  on  the  wing  principle, 
instead  of  the  slide  system. 


In  a  new  type  of  four  cylinder  enrfl' 
designed  by  Herr  Bugatti  and  built  by 
De  Dietrich  &  Cie.  Niederbronn.  Gtt 
many,  each  pair  of  cylinders  is  cast  in  ow 
piece,  but  without  any  water  jacket.  £fi^ 
each  of  these  castings  is  then  enclofei 
in  a  circular  aluminum  casing,  wtud 
forms  the  jacket  around  them;  the  inlf! 
valves,    the   exhaust   valves    and   (he  igni* 


During  the  month  of  March  last  there 
were  imported  into  British  ports  no  less 
than  571  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles 
valued  at  $854,440.  The  imports  of  pars 
during  the  same  month  amounted  toJiT?- 
040,  making  the  total  value  of  imports 
$!,OJi,48o,  as  compared  with  $473,675  in 
February  last  and  $352,565  in  March,  19c.'- 
Twelve  cars,  amounting  in  aggregate 
value  to  $36,850.  were  re-exported,  and 
parts  to  the  value  of  $10,600.  The  numbw 
of  vehicles  of  British  manufacture  export- 
ed during  the  month  attained  54,  and  their 
value  $76,515  The  total  value  of  automobile 
imports  lor  the  first  quarter  of  the  ytu 
amounted  to  $2,239,830.  or  nearly  thr«  L 
times  as  much  as  in  the  same  period  list 
year.  These  figures  are  certainly  most 
interesting  to  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters. 
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arc  all  fitted  in  the  heads  of 
Indcrs.  The  valves  arc  all  mechani- 
peratcd.  and  a  cam  shaft  lies  along 
de  of  the  crank  chamber  for  oper- 
thcm,  vertical  pushrods  guided  by 
;ft  extending  from  the  jacket.  The 
Itator  is  placed  horizontally  at  a 
omewhat  higher  than  the  cylinder 
ad  is  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft  with 
gears.  The  cylinders  are  4.56x5.20 
and  the  range  of  engine  speed  is 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute 

listi   Oordon    Bennett  Team 
Completed. 

third  member  of  the  team  to  rcprc- 
c  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.  in  the  coming 
J  Bennett  Cup  Rnce.  \va>  sclccicd  on 
ay,  April  25,  by  speed  trials  on  the 
pod  Hill.  Dashwood  Hill  presents 
^  straight  course  with  an  average 
e  of  6>1  per  cent.  The  conditions 
»tfhich  the  third  representative  was 
chosen  were  as  follows:  The  time 
would  be  occupied  in  traveling  12 
)t  an  average  speed  made  over  a  fly- 
omcire  both  up  and  down;  the  time 
woidd  be  occupied  in  traveling  3 
ht  an  average  speed  made  over  a 
kg  mile  both  up  and  down ;  the  time 
would  be  occupied  in  traveling  i 
t  an  average  speed  made  on  three 
^s  up  hill. 

timekeepers  and  competitors  assem- 
Ite  on  Saitirday  night  at  Banbury, 
llowing  took  part  in  the  trials:  C.  S. 
(Napier).  J.  W.  Stocks  (Napier). 
Mayhew  ( Napier)  and  J.  Lisle 
^  The  trials  were  made  according 
gram,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
made  the  best  time  for  the  16  miles. 
f  Mr.  Rolls  by  5  1-5  seconds.  Mr. 
w  by  2  minutes  and  19  seconds,  and 
sle  by  3  minutes  and  22  seconds.  All 
iicmbers  of  the  British  team  (S.  F. 
Chas.  Jarroii  and  J.  W.  Stocks)  will 
ire  drive  Napier  cars. 


tor  Cars  and  the  Application  of 
nical  Power  to  Road  Vehicles"  is  the 
f  a  book  of  which  Rhys  Jenkins  is 
thor.  Mr.  Jenkins  gives  the  names 
the  leading  makers  of  motor  cars  to- 
ith  descriptions  of  their  machinery, 
iscusses  the  question  of  pneumatic 
The  author  has  carefully  studied  all 
ny  sides  of  his  subject,  and  presents 
iults  of  his  study  in  a  historical  and 
tphical  manner. 


n  automobile  driven  by  steam,  the 
ature  of  the  steam  must  be  uniformly 
1  as  is  practicable  without  injury  to 
re,  pistons  or  cylinders.  More  of  these 
ons  are  to  be  found  in  the  multiple 
t  boiler  than  in  any  other  style. 
\  the  greatest  problems  to  solve  was 
^ring  of  steam  free  from  entrained 
re  from  a  boiler  full  of  half-inch 
with  only  6  inches  or  less  of  steam 
i]>ove  the  water  for  the  steam  to  free 


A  Dust  Protector  for  Tonncau  Cars 

Pasadena.  Cal..  April  17. 
Editor  Horseless  Age; 

In  your  issue  of  April  8.  page  459.  I  no- 
tice an  inquiry  from  C.  R.  Hoag  on  "The 
Dust  Nuisance."  and  a  partial  description 
of  a  dust  protector  by  the  editor,  statini; 
that  the  design  of  screen  mentioned  is 
more  suited  to  a  surrey  body  than  to  a 
tonneau  with  rear  entrance.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  article  on  "The  Red- 
lands  Run  of  the  Pasadena  Automobile 
Club,"  published  in  your  issue  of  January 
2S  last,  m  which  I  described  the  dust  pro- 
tector which  I  have  used  with  great  suc- 
cess on  my  car  ever  since  I  began  running 
it.  It  is  an  almost  absnkile  preventative 
01*  (lust  from  behind,  and  I  have  found  it 
particularly  useful  out  here  in  California, 
where  we  often  encounter  long  stretches  of 
adobe  and  alkali  dust  while  making  long 
tours.     T  enclose  photographs  of  this  dus^ 
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protector  filled  on  my  machine,  which,  if 
you  reproduce  it.  may  prove  of  some  as- 
sistance to  your  readers.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  open  the  tonncau  door,  the  rod  on 
either  side  is  simply  unhooked.  This  de- 
vice was  made  for  me  by  Studcbaker 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Chi- 
cago. Tracy  C-  Dkake. 


Interested  In  American   Automo* 
biles. 

London.  April  17. 
fiditor  Horseless  Age: 

I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  youif  you 
will  be  good  enough  tu  have  sent  to  me  a 
complete  catalogue  01  the  late  Automobile 
Exhibition  in  New  Vork 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  American 
automobile  development,  and  am  looking 
out  for  cars  of  American  manufacture 
which  may  be  suited  to  this  country. 

In  addition  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  could  also  mform  me  as  to  where  I 
can  obtain  further  catalogues  ol  any  auto- 
mobile shows  of  importance  in  your  coun- 
try. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  and 
very   comprehensive    paper,    The    Horse- 


i      - 


Dust  Pkot£lior  fok  Ionneaus. 
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LESS  Ace,  and  it  is  from  this  thut  I  have 
tM:cn  able  lo  inform  myself  as  lo  the  grow- 
ing importance  and  extension  of  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  trade. 

John    Pullman, 
E.  S. 


A  Home   flade  Spark  Gap   Device. 

Editor  HuttSELEt-s  AoE : 

The    enclosed    sketch    shows    a    simple 
spark  gap  device  which  I  made  myself.    It 
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consists  of  a  glass  tube,  i  inches  long,  cut 
from  a  water  gauge  glass,  with  corks 
forced  into  both  ends,  through  which  pass 
two  brass  screws  wtth  platinum  points. 
The  brass  screws  are  from  an  old  Erick- 
ion  telephone  transmitter.  The  device  is 
made  very  cheaply  and  works  perfectly. 
W.   N.  Fowler. 


On   a  Detail  of  a  Cooling    Problem. 

Editor  HoKSELESs  .\ge: 

In  a  recent  article  in  your  journal  by 
Albert  1-.  Clough  the  question  of  air  cool- 
ing of  gasoline  motors  is  referred  to  as 
follows: 

"Air  Cooled  Motors. — These  served  very- 
well  in  the  smaller  sizes,  but  when  more 
powerful  vehicles  were  called  for  and  mo- 
tors of  larger  bore  became  necessary  the 
limiting  size  was  soon  reached  and  passed.*' 

So  far  Mr.  Clough  is  quite  right,  but 
then  he  continues: 

**The  fact  that  the  energy  dissipated  in 
the  cylinder  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
bore,  while  the  radiative  and  convective 
ability  of  the  cylinders  increases  only  as 
the  first  power  of  the  bore,  imposes  such 
discouragmg  conditions  that  it  is  no  won- 
der that  in  the  absence  of  much  experience 
in  multi-cylinder  construction  air  cooling 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  water  circula- 
tion." 

Mr.  Clough's  history  is  all  right  and 
generally  his  logic  also,  but  here  he  as- 
sumes that  the  energy  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  heat  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
bore.     May  I  ask  why? 

Heat  from  the  gases  inside  the  cylinder 
is  dissipated  to  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  by 
convection  and  radiation;  in  other  words, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  and  according  to 
the  same  laws  that  it  is  dissipated  from  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder  wall  to  the  sur- 
rounding air.  We  must  therefore  compare 
the  inside  and  the  outside  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder  wall,  and  the  ratio  between  the 
two  may  be  varied  at  will.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  cylinder  walls  thick 
enough  to  obtain  any  amount  of  cooling 
surface  desired.  We  all  know  that  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  practicable  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  thickness  of  metal,  as  that  would 
result  in  too  much  weight,  although  this  is 
the  method  of  heat  dissipation  used  in  i^omc 
form  of  automatic  rapid  fire  guns.  To  :>um  up 
this  part  of  the  question,  the  cooling  of 
the  cylinder  walls  can  be  taken  care  of  by 


using  the  proper  thickness  of  metal  in  the 
walls,  and  gills  or  pms  of  sufHcieni  radi- 
ating surface.  Many  when  first  approach- 
ing this  subject  assume  that  the  less  metal 
there  is  in  the  cylinder  wall  the  more  rap- 
idly the  heat  will  escape.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect, because  iron  is  a  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  air,  and  a  cylinder  wall  of  ample 
thickness  will  keep  cooler  than  a  thin  wall, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Mr.  Clough  is  quite  correct  in  his  his- 
tory, however,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  air 
cooled  motors  took  a  back  seat  for  a  time 
at  least.  I  think  we  will  find  the  cause  for 
the  failures  in  many  cases  to  be  connected 
with  the  cooling  of  the  exhaust  valve  pas- 
sages on  both  sides  of  the  valve  proper. 
The  cooling  facilities  of  this  part  of  the  en- 
gine are  much  less  effective  in  a  large  than 
in  a  small  engine.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample two  similar  engines,  one  of  three 
tiines  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  other  (1 
avoid  the  ratio  two  because  the  sum  of 
two  and  two  is  equal  to  the  square  of  two. 
and  the  results  would  therefore  be  capable 
of  two  different  interpretations).  Here  we 
have  a  cylinder  with  twenty-seven  times 
the  volume  of  the  other,  and  the  exhaust 
valve  passages  have  only  nine  times  the 
area  in  the  larger  as  in  the  smaller  engine. 
In  consequence  three  times  the  amount  of 
hot  gases  will  pass  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
exhaust  passage  in  the  large  engine,  and 
the  exhaust  valve  and  passages  will  be 
subjected  to  a  much  greater  heating  effect 

This,  then,  is  the  point  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  given,  and  upon  which  in- 
vention should  be  concentrated.  To  back 
up  my  position,  let  me  cite  an  example  oi 
practice.  Note  the  very  good  operation  of 
air  cooled  cylinders  with  a  water  cooled 
head— the  exhaust  valve  is  located  in  the 
head.  Also  nytr  on  an  air  cooled  motor 
using  radiatmg  pins  that  the  pins  on  the 
cylinder  are  covered  with  oil  and  du>t; 
those  nearer  the  exhaust  valve  are  blue 
and  dry  irom  the  heat,  while  those  around 
the  valve,  on  both  sides  of  the  latter,  arc 
bO  hot  that  they  have  all  turned  brown 
with  rust.  They  apparently  attain  a  tem- 
perature of  nearly  i.ooo"  Fahr. 

1  would  also  call  attention  to  the  ten- 
dency tu  reduce  the  length  of  the  water 
jacket  and  confine  it  almost  entirely  to  the 
valve  chamber,  which  is  observed  on  many 
mtxlcr*!  machines. 

Now,  just  one  mure  suggestion  before 
I  close  this  letter.  When  you  examine  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  an  engine  you  will  find  it 
rusty,  and  near  the  valve  the  rust  is  quite 
deep.  At  night  this  part  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  is  almost  a  bright  red.  Here  is  a 
mass  of  metal  at  a  very  high  temperature 
which  is  fastened  to  the  part  of  the  motor 
that  is  most  difficult  to  cool.  This  pipe  Mi 
commonly  screwed  into  the  cylinder  head 
and  runs  close  to  the  wall  or  head  of  the 
cylinder.  Why  not  put  a  non-conducting 
gasket  between  the  pipe  and  the  cylinder 
head,  and  also  let  the  gases  get  away  from 
contact  with  the  head  immediately  after 
ihey  pass  the  exhaust  valve?     By  concen- 


trating our  efforts  upon  the  worst  point 
we  will  loKc  less  water  and  waste  less  en- 
ergy, for  we  know  that  the  less  coolmg  is 
done  the  better  it  is,  so  long  as  we  avoid 
premature  ignition,  reduction  uf  charg; 
and  faulty  lubrication. 

D«.  Henrv  Powek. 


Qraphite  Lubrication 

Editor  Horseless  Ace; 

Uur  attention  is  called  to  The  Horscliss 
Ace  of  April  8,  page  457,  whereon  there  is 
an  article  entitled  "Graphite  Lubrication," 
by  K.  Hiorth.  of  Christiania.  Norway.  The 
article  is  c>pccially  interesting  to  us  in  that 
it  advocatc>  graphite  lubncattoti,  something 
which  wc  have  been  fighting  for  during  the 
last  score  of  years.  We  are  also  pleased  to 
say  that  much  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  mechanical  lubricators,  especially  thai 
type  which  feeds  by  some  reciprocating  part 
only  when  the  engine  is  in  motion.  Such 
lubrication  makes  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  >ee  that  the  lubricator  is  properly  sup- 
plied with  oil  ami  graphite. 

In  spite  of  all  the  many  attcmpt.s  that 
have  been  made  to  suspend  graphite  periiM- 
ncnlly  in  oil  none  has  succeeded  that  we 
know  of,  further  than  to  cause  the  graphite 
to  be  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  that 
only  by  the  use  of  an  oil  of  high  visct»sity. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  best  re- 
sults that  the  lubricator  should,  like  the  on 
mentioned  in  The  Horseless  Age.  be  00 
that  mechanically  agitates  the  mixture,  thu 
insuring  an  even  distribution  of  the  graph-j 
ite  thmughout  the  mass  of  oil. 

On  an  80  horse  power  Corliss  engine 
have  been  experimenting   for  the   past 
months  or  more   with   the   Hills-McOnfl 
graphite   lubricator   and   with   marked 
cess   and    sali-ifaclion    and   economy.      Lii 
the  foreign  Inbricator.  it  mechanically 
tatcs  the  mixture  of  graphite  and  oil. 

There  are  now  made  in  the  United  Stat^ 
quite  a  number  of  lubricators  suitable  lor 
most  excellent  results  in  graphite  hibria^^ 
lion. 

So  far  as  the  lubrication  of  automobili 
is  concerned  it  is  not  necessary  lo  call  up 
an  expert  lo  learn   that  altogether  too  litd 
attention  has  been  given  to  proper  lubric 
tion.     In    .some   makes   of   automobiles   ih 
very   selfsame   oil    is   used    for    Inbricatifl 
cylinders   and   bearings.      That    is.    from 
common   lubricator  pipes   arc  led   to 
inders  and  bearings.     This  in  itself  do 
not    seem    to   be   a   good    practice,   and 
graphite  is  used  in  such  lubricators  there  J 
a  liability  of  the  pipes  becoming  so  clo 
that  there  would  be  no  feeding,  and  possibl 
great    difficulty    in    removing    the    cIq 
graphite.    Even   in  some  automobiles  witJ 
so  called  force  feed  lubrication,  it  is  doul< 
ful  if  the  force  is  sufficient  always  to  cint| 
any  mixture  of  oil  and  graphite 

For    steam    carriages    a    small    hand  wj 
pump  is  used  with  great  satisfaction,  an  inn 
jcction    of   graphite    and    oil    being  gi^o 
whenever  the  engine  seems  to  specially  " 
for  it,  usually  on  up  grades  or  heavy  POftA 
The  experienced  driver  usually  can  tell.  *^ 
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intuition,  when  the  engine  requires 
[  graphite.  Graphite  lubrication  is 
t  valuable  where  superheated  steam 
15  m  the  case  of  the  White  machine. 
,  unlike  oil,  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
sc  heat  of  superheated  steam. 
/riter  knows  of  cases  where  the 
)il  pump  has  been  used  with  great 
on  in  steam  automobile  lubrication, 
e  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
same  pump  should  not  be  used  for 
ng  graphite  into  the  cylinders  of 
inc  engine. 

bief  reason  for  the  most  excellent 
<hcrc  graphite  is  used  is  that  given 
Hiorth  when  he  discovered  that 
flake  graphite  had  filled  all  the 
the  cylinder  walls.  If  a  microscope 
on  even  the  .<imoothcst  surface 
ut  by  man,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
aces  arc  full  of  microscopical  in- 
i.  The  pure  flake  graphite  so  fills 
"cgularities  that  there  is  a  veneer 
ting  of  marvelous  smoothness  and 
:c. 

)SCPH  Dixon  Crucible  Company* 
Geo.  E.  Long. 


of  th«  Auxiliary  Qap  on  the 
Spark. 

ioRSELESs  Age: 

been  much  interested  in  what  has 
I  in  your  columns  regarding  the 
'  spark  gap,  but  there  is  one  point 
I  I  would  like  a  little  more  informa- 

;peak  of  the  auxiliary  gap  intensify- 
spark.  In  some  experiments  that  I 
n  making  I  find  that  with  the  same 
,  coil  and  spark  plug  the  heat  of  a 
It  would  set  paper  or  a  dry  shaving 
hout  the  gap  would  hardly  scorch 
:  paper  when  the  auxiliary  gap  was 
should  like  to  know  if  this  is  al- 
rcsult  of  the  auxiliar>'  gap.  If  so, 
almost  think  chat  the  loss  of  heat 
[>ark  would  be  a  strong  argument 
the   employment   of   the   auxiliary 

»U  or  your  readers  give  me  some 
this  point,  and  oblige? 

W.    D.   WOOLSON. 

r  normal  conditions,  when  the 
ng  is  clean,  the  auxiliary  gap  has 
;  of  reducing  the  heat  of  the  spark. 
Is  to  the  resistance  of  the  ignition 
It  only  intensifies  the  spark  when 

is  sooted.  If  the  battery  power 
c  insufficient  to  give  reliable  igni- 
n  there  is  an  auxiliary  spark  gap 
:  the  terminals  of  the  latter  can  be 
together  and  the  gap  thus  closed, 

most  devices  that  have  been  placed 
arkct  can  be  done  by  giving  a  ma- 
rcw  forming  one  of  the  terminals 
'  so. 
tnection    with   the   experiment   you 

it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
oduced  inside  the  cj'linder  during 
ion  is  naturally  much  smaller  than 
in  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
paralus.  and   the  weakening  effect 


of  the  auxiliary  gap  on  a  spark  in  the  cyl- 
mder  is  also  much  less  than  the  effect  on 
an  atmospheric  spark. 

No  satisfactory  name  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested for  the  devices  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket providing  the  auxiliary  gap.  "Inlensi- 
fier"  is  a  misnomer,  and  to  call  them  simply 
"spark  gap,"  as  sonic  do,  is  as  illogical  as  it 
would  be  to  call  a  door  lock  a  key  hole. 
We  have  been  using  the  term  spark  gap 
device,  but  consider  it  rather  long  lor  prac- 
tical use. — Ed.] 


I^srislative  Animosity  to  Motor 
Bicycles. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Springlicid 
Union  regarding  motor  cycle  restrictions. 

Some  of  the  recently  proposed  regula- 
tions are  certainly  outrageous.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  motor  cycles  do  not,  as 
•a  rule,  scare  horses,  smce  the  latter  have 
long  ago  become  accustomed  to  ordinary 
bicycles,  and  yet  it  seems  that  in  certain 
localities  there  is  open  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  prohibiting  the  operation  of 
motor  cycles  altogether.  Should  a  man  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  roads  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  use? 

It  is  Lime  for  all  the  motor  cycle  clubs 
throughout  the  country  to  join  hands  in  a 
common  effort  to  secure  decent  recognition. 
L.  E.  French. 


Spring  Pump   for   Feeding  Flash 
Boilers. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Last  year  I  pot  on  my  steam  carriage  a 
spring  actuated  gasoline  pumi),  with  plug 
plunger,  no  packing,  and  enclosed  in  a 
barrel  with  overflow ;  in  fact,  the  same 
pump  that  has  been  described  in  the  "Be- 
ginners Page"  of  The  Horseless  Age.  This 
is  to  my  mind  the  best  method  of  pumping 
gasoline  against  pressure,  as  the  device  has 
never  failed  me  and  never  required  any  at- 
tention. Whether  it  was  set  to  pump  gaso- 
line at  30  pounds  or  too  pounds  pressure  it 
never  failed  to  keep  the  pressure  at  that 
point  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  compression  of 
the  spring.  It  has  never  required  any  at- 
tention ;  in  short*  its  performance  has  been 
perfect. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  a  pump  or 
two  pumps  of  the  same  design  could  be 
made  large  enough  and  provided  with 
springs  strong  enough  to  feed  a  flash  boiler 
and  do  away  with  the  by-pass  valve? 

Two  of  these  pumps  working  alternately 
on  the  same  rocker  would  feed  a  steady 
stream  of  water  to  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the 
fall  of  pressure  would  demand  it,  no  matter 
how  slow  the  engine  might  be  revolving, 
and  would  prevent  the  sudden  jumps  of 
pressure  that  interfere  with  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  engine.  They  would  also  do 
away  with  the  hand  pump,  as  either  of  the 
two  pumps  could  be  worked  with  a  suitable 
handle  for  the  start  or  for  any  emergency. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  it  would  do  away 
with   the  packing.     Maybe  there  are   users 


who  are  not  experts,  but  who  can  make 
pretty  good  pump  packing,  but  sometimes  it 
is  so  loose  that  it  leaks,  or  sometimes  it  is 
so  tight  that  it  absorbs  more  power  than 
the  pump  has  to  work  against. 

Ernest  Duval,  M.  D. 
[The  idea  seems  quite  practicable  to  us. 
Water  must  be  pumped  to  the  boiler  from 
eight  to  ten  times  faster  than  gasoline,  and 
two  pumps  of  double  the  bore  and  of  the 
same  stroke  as  the  gasoline  pump  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  in  size.  The  experi- 
ment is  certainly  worth  a  trial. — Ed.] 


A  Ballcy  Cycle   Motor. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of 
a  "Trimoto,'*  the  three  wheeler  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 
As  you  know,  the  motor  and  gears  are 
mounted  upon  the  front  wheel.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  company,  when  this  vehicle 
was  put  upon  the  market,  set  forth  that  the 
ignition  was  by  hot  tube.  The  carburetor 
was  described  as  being  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  larger  one  holding  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  gasoline,  through  which 
air  was  passed  to  form  gas  for  the  engine. 
The  other  compartment,  holding  i  quart 
of  gasoline,  ftir  feeding  the  burner,  was 
kept  under  air  pressure  by  a  small  pump. 
The  tank  containing  the  lubricating  oil  was 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  carburetor,  and 
kept  under  air  pressure  to  insure  automatic 
feed. 

I  understand  that  after  this  catalogue  was 
issued  electric  ignition  was  substituted  for 
hot  tube. 

The  Trimoto  which  I  have  has  electric 
ignition,  but  the  original  carburetor  seems 
to  have  been  retained.  There  is  a  pump  in 
the  rear  compartment  for  the  oil  feed,  and 
in  the  front  a  pump  to  get  up  pressure  for 
the  hot  tube. 

In  turning  the  flywheel  I  have  been  able 
to  get  only  one  or  two  explosions.  Re- 
moving the  spark  plug  and  placing  it  on  the 
cylinder  I  get  a  spark.  I  am  using  two 
dry  batteries.  The  compression  seems 
good,  but  the  motor  turns  hard.  Whether 
the  fault  is  with  the  surface  carburetor  or 
not  I  cannot  understand.  Beyond  the  oc- 
casional explosion  I  can  get  nothing. 
Whether  the  two  batteries  are  insufficient 
or  the  fault  lies  elsewhere  I  am  unable 
to  decide.  I  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
knowledge  of  the  Trimoto  for  any  pointers. 
I  would  like  to  know  also  what  the  horse 
power  of  the  Trimoto  was  assumed  to  be. 
Horseless  Age  Schoi-ar. 

[Very  likely  your  spark  is  not  hot  enough 
and  you  need  more  battery  power.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  other  sugges- 
tion from  users  of  this  type  of  machine. — 
Ed] 
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The  Auburn  (Ind.)  Automobile  Com- 
pany have  one  automobile  being  tested. 

Charles  F.  Grout.  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
secured  the  agency  (or  the  Hoffman  auto- 
mobile. 

The  Motlel  Gas  Engine  Company,  of 
Auburn,  Ind..  will  soon  have  their  first 
rig  running. 

Up  to  April  20.  1.056  licenses,  at  $1  each. 
^had  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Darracq  Automobile 
Company  have  opened  a  Philadelphia 
oificc  at  2(yi  North  Broad  street. 

The  Auburn  (Ind.)  Bicycle  Works  are 
building  a  touring  car  for  a  local  physi- 
cian, and  a  company  may  be  formed  to 
build   more. 

The  Country  Club  Car  Company  will 
engage  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  gasoline  engines  at  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Marsh  Brothers,  of  Brockton.  Mass..  are 
looking  over  a  large  building  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  with  the  object  of  using  it  as  an  au- 
tomobile factory. 

The  Owosso  Carriage  Company. 
Owosso,  Mich.,  arc  building  a  light  runa- 
bout, propelled  by  a  two  cycle  motor,  de- 
signed by  C.  P.  Malcolm. 

The  first  automobile  station  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  will  soon  be  erected  in  Main 
street,  below  Washington  lane.  Its  di- 
mensions will  be  75.X30  feet  and  three 
stories  in  height. 

Francis  E.  Stanley  spoke  before  the  So- 
ciety 01  Arts  of  the  M.  I.  T.,  Boston,  on 
April  23  on  "Some  Problems  tn  be  Solved 
in  the  Building  of  the  Perfect  Steam  Pro- 
pelled Automobile." 

On  May  2  the  Standard  Anti-Friction 
Company.  New  York,  will  remove  to  144 
West  Thirty-ninth  street,  where  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  applying  "Be-no- 
ca"  tire  to  automobiles. 

President  Milton  J.  Budlong.  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  to  succeed 
George   U.   Day.   resigned. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
has  approved  a  request  from  Street  Clean- 
ing Conunissioner  Woodbury  for  a  new 
lour  seated  gasoline  automobile  to  be 
used  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  plant  of  the  Kidder  Motor  Vehicle 
Company.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  John  H.  Springer,  of  New 
York,  who  purposes  to  immediately  be- 
gin the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

O.  W-  Kelly,  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  re- 
cently tested  a  new  motor  truck  of  his  in- 
vention, which  is  reported  to  have  proved 
saiisfactnry.     Secretary    Elliott,   of   Porto 


Rico,  \%  said  to  have  ordered  twenty-five 
of  the  trucks  and  twenty-five  passenger 
automobiles  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  New  York  A«isociation  of  Automo- 
bile Clubs  was  formed  at  Syracuse  on 
April  25. 

it  is  reported  that  the  removal  of  the 
Standard  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  from 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  with  the  plant  at  Cleveland, 
and  beginning  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles in  the  near  future. 

R.  R.  Ross  informs  us  that  his  Packard 
car  in  the  Boston  hill  climbing  contest  was 
wrongly  classed,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
entry.  It  weighs  2.200  pounds  and  shoiild 
have  been  in  the  class  of  2,000  pounds  and 
over,  which  would  have  placed  it  second 
in  its  class. 

A  test  of  the  availability  of  automobiles 
for  carrying  the  mails  between  Knoxville 
and  Seviervillc.  Tenn.,  is  soon  to  be  made 
by  Cowan  Rodgers  in  a  machine  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  makers.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  contractors  and  one  of 
the  postal  ofBcials. 

Eli  Stewart,  a  New  Jersey  traveler,  is 
reported  to  have  ridden  more  than  18,000 
miles  on  his  Thomas  Auto-Bi  without 
more  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs  and 
replacements  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  he  used  the  ordinary  bicycle,  and 
will  continue  to  use  the  same  machine  dur- 
ing this  year. 

Plans  arc  being  considered  for  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  establish  an  automobile 
line  between  Knoxville  and  Fountain  City, 
Tenn.  A  meeting  was  called  by  S.  H. 
George,  M.  S.  McCullcn,  John  Hope,  Jim 
.Anderson.  E.  F.  Myralt.  S,  B.  Waggoner, 
T.  T.  McMillan  and  others,  to  be  held  on 
April  2i,  at  613  Prince  street,  Knoxville. 

C.  G.  K.  Billings  has  bought  the  new 
automobile  stable  at  172  East  Seventy- 
fifth  street.  New  York.  It  is  three  stories 
in  hcighi.  with  fronts  of  Harvard  brick. 
each  one  standing  on  a  lot  about  20x100 
feet.  Inside  they  arc  luxuriously  fitted  up 
and  contain  on  the  upper  floors  a  living 
room,  a  dining  room,  a  small  kitchen  and 
a  billiard  room. 


Autotnobile   Accidents. 

The  imported  gasoline  touring  car  of 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  New  York,  was  dam- 
aged by  fire  in  Central  Park  on  April  23. 

.\  motor  truck  belonging  to  the  John- 
son Service  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
was  considerably  damaged  by  fire  on 
April   16. 

On  April  23  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of 
New  York,  had  his  leg  broken  by  an  auto- 
mobile owned  by  Smith  &  Mabley  and 
driven  by  Alfred  Peron.  Peron  was  ar- 
rested, but  bail  was  given  by  the  firm  for 
his  appearance  for  trial. 

The  gasoline  runabout  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Journcay.  Lodi,  Cal.,  was  over- 
turned by  colliding  with  a  drove  of  pig.s 
and  the  occupants  were  considerably 
bruised. 
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The  Crusade  A{^ainst  the  Doughtj/- 
Bailey   Bili. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Autom^H 
bile  Club  of  America  held  a  meeting  las!^ 
Friday  to  consider  the  Doughty-Bajley 
bill,  which  is  before  Governor  Odcll  for 
approval.  They  were  in  session  a  long 
time,  as  there  were  many  points  to  con- 
sider, from  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
trade  and  users  of  the  whole  Stale  arc 
against  the  measure,  and  there  is  now 
ing  organized  a  combination  of  all  inter 
ed  in  automobiles,  aside  from  the  offici 
of  the  club,  in  a  movement  to  go  before 
the  Governor  and  protest,  with  a  view  of 
having  the   measure   killed. 

All  that  could  be  learned  about  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  meeting  was  given  out  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  that  set  forth  that 
the  club  had  approved  the  bill  while  in 
course  of  passage,  because  it  was  thouglit 
to  be  the  best  obtainable  at  this  time,  and 
that  next  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  objectionable  features  climinaud 
and  replaced  by  more  liberal  provisir.ns 
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The  opposition  of  many  members  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  to  tlw 
Doughty-Bailey  bill,  which  is  before  Gov- 
ernor Odell  for  approval,  ha.s  taken  shape 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  which  many 
signatures  are  being  attached.  The  peti- 
tion calls  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  dub 
on  Saturday  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  bill.  Those  who  started  the 
petition  seek  to  arrange  some  plan  whereby 
the  former  position  of  the  club  in  support 
of  the  measure  will  be  abandoned  and  the 
organization's  effort  to  defeat  the  measure 
be  added  to  that  being  made  by  the  other 
opponents  who  have  protested  or  arc  about 
10  protest  to  the  Governor. 


President  Budlong.  of  the  National  .As- 
sociation of  -Auiomcbilo  Manufacturers,  lui 
been  in  communication  with  the  Govcmori 
and  has  received  his  assurance  that  ihebil^ 
will  not  be  signed  until  that  body  is  hearH 
from  in  protest.  A  committee  will  call 
upon  the  Governor  after  his  return  from 
.St.  Kouis  and  present  arguments  against 
the  signing  of  the  bill. 


Numerous  protests  against  the  Bail<l 
Automobile  Bill,  recently  paiised  by  thej 
Senate  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  Mvc  j 
been  filed  with  the  Executive  Chambtf.I 
and  Governor  Odell  has  decided  to  pvrJ] 
hearing  to  the  protestanis  on  May  6  at  ll 
p.  m.  Among  the  protects  received  isooel 
i'n>m  the  New  York  State  Association  <i\ 
Automobile  Clubs  at  Syracuse,  which  pf**"! 
tests  upon  the  ground  that  the  Bailey  bdl  i*| 
a  compromise  between  the  legislation  < 
sired  by  the  .\.  C.  A.  and  that  ilciredM 
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inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  and  docs  not 
in  any  way  take  account  of  the  wishes  of 
majority  of  the  people  ot  New  York  State. 
Ur.  W.  E.  Millbank  is  president  of  ilie 
New  York  State  Association  of  Automo- 
bile Clubs. 


The  Minnesota  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's bill  regulating  the  speed  of  auto- 
Kobiles  has  been  recommended  for  pas- 
ge. 
The  suit  of  E.  B.  Haines,  of  Palerson, 
.  J.,  vs.  the  United  States  Long  Dis- 
tance Automobile  Company  has  been  set- 
tled out  of  court. 

T.  C.  Havemeyer,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  suit  for  $7,000  against  the  city  for 
injuries  caused  to  his  automobile  by  fall- 
rng  into  a  deep  street  excavation. 

J.  T.  A.  Doolitlle  has  been  appointed 
referee  in  the  matter  of  the  voluntary  dis- 
solution of  the  New  Hartford  Machine 
Company,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  at 
his  otTicc,  Uiica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  8. 

The  Friedman  Automobile  Company  has 
brought  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  at 
Chicago  against  the  National  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company  for  $too,ooo  damages  for 
the  alleged  violation  of  a  contract  to  fur- 
nish automobiles  to  the  plaintiff, 
^m  Mrs.  Lottie  Davey  has  been  appointed 
^l^ardian  of  her  son,  William  M.  Davey. 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit  against 
George  M.  Barnes,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
(or  injuries  said  to  have  been  sustained  by 
her  son  by  being  run  over  by  defendant's 
automobile. 

Councilman  Crall,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
will  introduce  an  ordinance  restricting  the 
speed  of  automobiles  and  providing  ihat 
each  machine  shall  bear  a  number  large 
enough  to  be  read  when  going  at  high 
speed,  and  for  the  issuance  of  the  number 
placards  by  the  city  comptroller. 

L.  A.  Hall,  of  the  National  Capital 
Automobile  Club.  Washington.  D.  C.  has 
made  formal  application  to  the  District 
Commissioners  for  a  license  to  operate  an 
automobile  under  any  new  regulations 
that  may  be  adopted.  He  requests  that 
his  application  be  numbered  "No.  t." 

The  Minnesota  Senate  on  April  20 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  bill  regulat- 
ing the  speed  of  automobiles.  The  bill 
makes  it  unlawful  to  go  faster  than  8 
miies  an  hour  in  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  a  city  or  village.  25  miles  an  hour 
in  country  districts,  and  4  miles  an  hour 
over  a  crossing,  and  requires  that  auto- 
mobiles be  supplied  with  lamps  during 
hours  of  darkness  and  with  bells  or  horns 
at  all  times. 

The  Eiscnhuih  Horseless  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, Middletown,  Conn.,  have  mailed  a 
circular  to  bondholders,  stating  that  the 
parties  who  stand  ready  to  furnish  the 
capital  to  place  its  factory  in  full  opera- 
tion have  made  the  company  a  proposi- 
I  lion  that  if  the  bondholders  will  accept 
first  preferred  6  per  cent,  stock  at  par  for 
^ihcir  bonds  the  parties  will  pay  spot  cash 


for  the  balance  of  the  first  preferred  stock 
issue  at  par  to  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany, thereby  providing  the  necessary 
working  capital. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  at  Cambridge, 
Md.,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil in  prohibiting  the  use  of  automobiles 
on  the  streets. 

G.  Motti.  of  Union  HUI,  N.  J.,  purposes 
to  sue  the  town  for  damages  recently  done 
to  his  automobile  by  the  defective  con- 
dition of  Koa^itth  street. 

A.  G.  Vandcrbilt,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  civil  and  criminal  suits  against 
St.  John  Wood  on  the  charge  of  careless- 
ness by  his  chauffeur  in  running  down  the 
coach  Pioneer  on  March  27. 

The  Connecticut  automobile  bill  was  re- 
called from  the  of^ce  of  the  engrossing 
clerk  on  April  17  and  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ford,  of  Washington,  who  offered  an 
amendment  providing  that  automobiles 
shall  be  registered  on  or  before  July  t 
next,  and  that  descriptions  of  the  automo- 
biles shall  be  made  on  blanks  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  The 
House  adopted  the  amendments  and 
passed  the  bill,  but  subseauently,  on  Mr. 
Hubbard's  motion,  reconsidered  and  ta- 
bled. 


A.  C.  A,  Affairs. 

The  spring  parade  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  will  be 
held  Friday.  This  was  decided  upon  by 
the  club's  committee  on  runs  and  lours 
last  Frid:iy.  None  of  the  details  were 
made  public,  but  it  was  said  that  a  large 
number  of  wagons  would  be  in  line,  as 
much  interest  has  been  manifested.  The 
route  will  be  from  Washington  square,  up 
Fifth  avenue  to  Riverside  Drive,  to  the 
Claremont  and  back  jgain  to  the  Plaza  at 
Fifty-ninth  street. — Just  before  going  to 
press  the  event  was  declared  oflf. 


New  York  Automobile  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

The  New  York  Automobile  Trade  Asso- 
ciation perfected  its  organization  last  Fri- 
day night,  when  the  executive  committee 
of  fifteen,  which  was  elected  a  week  before, 
met  and  elected  ofliccrs.  Percy  Owen 
was  chosen  president.  George  B.  Adams 
first  vice  president,  Allen  Whiting  second 
vice  president  and  John  J.  Pluinmcr,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

R.  A.  Green,  C.  R.  Mablcy  and  Benja- 
min C.  Barry  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  up  the  chauffeur  question.  They 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  similar  com- 
mittees appointed  by  other  organizations. 

A  committee  on  membership  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  following  members:  C. 
R.  Mabley.  R.  M.  Owen  and  Frank  Eve- 
land. 

Secretary  Plummcr  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Governor  Odrll  prolt^sting  against 
approval  of  the  Doughty-Bailcy  bill,  and 
asking  that  no  action  be  taken  until  the 
new  organization  can  be  heard. 


New  Corporations. 

Duqucsne  Motor  Car  Company,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.;  capital,  $50,000;  directors.  A.  H. 
Howe.  H.  G.  Johnson  and  Leroy  Pelletier. 
all  of  BulTalo. 

The  Stamford  Automobile  Company, 
of  Stamford,  N.  Y.;  capital,  $S.ooo;  direc- 
tor.s,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  A.  Tooley  and  C. 
R.  Clark,  all  of  Stamford. 

The  Automobile  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Jersey  City;  capital.  $100,000;  incor- 
porators, Harry  H.  Picking,  Gardner  W. 
Kimball  and  Charles  A.  Greene. 

Royal  .\utomobile  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J,,  to  manufacture  motor  vehicles:  cap- 
ital, $250,000:  incorporators,  Louis  B. 
Dailcy,  Warren  N.  Akers  and  K.  K.  Mc- 
Laren. 

American  Platinum  Works,  Newark. 
N.  J. :  capital.  $70,000:  incorporators. 
Cliarlcs  Encelhard  and  Lyman  E.  Warren, 
of  New  York;  Theodore  Koch,  of  New- 
ark. N.J. 

The  Ohio  Automobile  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Obcrlin,  capital  stock  $40,000;  in- 
corporators. Phil  E.  Milsen.  A.  G.  Shear- 
man. William  O.  Bunee,  T.  H.  Rowland 
and  A.  B.  Spear. 

Rockaway  .■\utoniobiltr  Company.  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  automobiles: 
capital.  $250,000:  incorporators.  Sidney 
Aronstcin  and  Henry  D.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  and  Robert  Perkins,  of  Rockaway. 
N.J. 

United  States  Auto-Motor  Company. 
Providence,  R.  L,  to  make  motor  vehicles. 
etc.;  capital  stock.  $yo.ooo;  incorporators. 
Frank  Mossbcrg  and  Homer  M.  Daggett. 
Jr.,  of  Attlcboro,  and  Walter  H.  Barney. 
of  Providence. 

The  Auto  Machine  and  Repair  Com- 
pany, Wilkcsbarre.  Pa.,  to  manufacture 
automobiles  and  parts.  The  company  are 
also  agents  for  the  Stevens-Duryea, 
Northern  and  Thomas  Auto-Bi.  The 
manager  is  C  L.  Davis. 

The  Jones  Cycle  and  Automobile  Com- 
pany. Portland,  Ind.;  capital.  $2,500;  in- 
corporators. F.  Bimel,  J.  A.  Richardson. 
Will  Detamore.  S.  H.  Adams.  U  G. 
Holmes,  A.  V.  Jones.  J.  A.  M.  Adair,  E. 
M,  Haynes.  J.  A.  Jaqua.  R.  H.  Hartford. 
Byron  Jones,  E.  S.  McGriff  and  C.  D. 
Ames. 

The  Clarkmobile  Company,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000;  A.  C.  Steb- 
bins,  president;  H.  E.  Thomas,  vice  prcsi 
dent;  F.  G.  Clark,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager;  W.  H.  Newbrough,  G. 
W.  Knapp.  C.  D.  Woodbury  and  H.  D. 
Luce,  all  of  whom  constitute  the  board  ot 
directors. 


The  .lutomohilr  has  found  a  new  way  of 
killing  people.  M.  Laumonier  and  his  as- 
sistant, of  Paris,  went  to  clean  a  nachine. 
Soon  afterward  both  were  found  dead, 
supposedly  from  fumes  of  acetylene  gas 
from  the  lantern,  the  valve  of  which  had 
been  accidentally  left  open. 
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Club   Notes. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Automobile  Club 
had  their  first  run  of  the  season  to  Osborn 
on  April  i6. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Maine,  Port- 
land, on  April  24  gave  a  banquet  and  testi- 
monial to  the  retiring  secretary,  Charles 
P,  Hatch. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Automobile  Club 
gave  a  smoker  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  on 
April  27.  Mayor  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

The  Chicago  Automobile  Club  has  sus- 
pended A.  C.  Barker  for  disregarding  the 
law  regulating  the  use  of  automobiles,  and 
has  also  recommended  that  his  license  be 
nullified  for  thirty  days  by  the  authorities. 

The  Bloomington  (111.)  Automobile  Club 
has  elected  permanent  officers  as  follows : 
President,  S.  P.  Irwin ;  vice  president, 
Howard  Humphreys;  secretary.  Henry 
Throbo ;  treasurer,  Charles  Dictz ;  road 
captain,  C.  T.  Stevenson ;  assistant  road 
captain,  JeflF  Crawford.  Directors — The 
president,  the  secretary,  W.  K.  Bracken, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hall.  I.  L.  Ide.  C.  C  Marten  and 
Charles  Cooper.  Annual  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April ;  quar- 
terly meetings  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
July,  October  and  January  of  each  year. 

Notices  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Automobile  Club  to 
be  sent  to  members  against  whom  first 
complaints  may  be  made  for  fast  or  reck- 
ilcss  driving.  They  stale  that  second  com- 
plaints will  be  referred  to  the  board  of 
trustees  and  that  if  third  complaints  arc 
made  members  may  be  expelled  from  the 
club;  that  the  club  rule  will  be  strictly 
enforced  and  call  upon  members  to  use 
extreme  care  in  future,  especially  in  the 
downtown  districts.  It  is  said  that  in  ad- 
dition the  names  of  members  expelled  will 
be  published  in   the  newspapers. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  April  20,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Rochester  Automobile  Club.  Fifty 
new  members  were  elected.  It  was  de- 
cided to  incorporate,  and  a  committee  on 
incorporation  and  bylaws  was  appointed, 
as  follows :  H.  S.  VVoodworth,  D.  M. 
Cooper.  C.  F.  Garfield.  Lee  Richmond, 
Dr.  C  A.  Huber  and  W.  S.  Morris.  The 
committee  appointed  to  select  quarters  for 
the  club  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  incorpora- 
tion committee,  are  F.  H.  Bettys,  George 
H.  Foster  and  Harry  W.  Carlton. 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Automobile 
Club  was  organized  on  April  16,  with  the 
following  officers:  President.  Will  Peltier; 
vice  president,  D.  B.  Ninde;  secretary,  L. 
A.  Randall;  treasurer,  Harry  Meyer.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  as  follows:  Consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  D.  B.  Ninde,  W.  M. 
Griffin,  A.  C.  Alter;  legislation  and  good 
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roads,  Drs.  A.  E.  Bulson,  L.  P.  Drayer. 
J.  E.  McOscar,  Wright  Dodcz  and  D.  B. 
Ninde;  house  and  entertainment.  Peter 
Benson  and  Barney  O'Connor;  runs  and 
racing,  William  Bostick,  Fred.  Hoffman, 
L.  B.  Davis.  Dr.  G.  A.  Ross  and  Thomas 
Baxter. 


Some   Notes   on    the   Superheating 
of   Steam. 

Superheating  conduces  to  economy  by 
preventing  initial  condensation  in  the  cylin- 
der. To  obtain  full  benefit  the  steam 
should  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  650' 
to  700"  Fahr. ;  but  this  temperature  neces- 
sitates special  constructive  care  in  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  arrangements,  for  at  this 
temperature  ordinary  gun  metal  and  cop- 
per become  seriously  weakened,  and  hence 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
fittings  or  steam  pipes.  Greater  provision 
has  also  to  be  made  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  greater  care  exercised  in  the 
design  of  steam  chests  and  valves.  Ribbed 
valves  generally  are  liable  to  warp  and 
leak.  For  the  use  of  highly  superheated 
steam,  piston  v*lves,  or  simple  slide  valves, 
are  most  suitable,  and  they  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  Double  beat  valves  are 
also  suitable,  but  they  should  be  positively 
driven  to  prevent  risk  of  sticking,  and  not 
depend  simply  on  a  spring  for  closing.  The 
lubrication  also  requires  special  attention, 
as  ordinary  cylinder  oils  are  useless  at  a 
temperature  of  700°  Fahr. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  with  highly 
superheated  steam  very  high  boiler  pres- 
sures are  not  so  necessary ;  160  pounds 
would  appear  to  be  ample,  and  two  stage 
expansion  all  that  is  requisite,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  engines  where  triple  expan- 
sion may  be  desiral^c  for  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  power  among  the  cyhnders. 
The  advantages  of  superheating  are  pro- 
portionately greater  in  low  pressures  than 
in  high  ones.  Experience  shows  that  with- 
out using  highly  superheated  steam — for 
which  existing  engines,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
suitably  constructed  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jections referred  to  above — considerable 
economy  can  be  realized  with  existing 
plants  by  superheating  to  a  moderate  extent 
— say  100*  above  the  saturated  steam  tem- 
perature. Such  a  degree  of  heat,  although 
not  sufficient  to  entirely  prevent  initial  con- 
densation, materially  reduces  it,  and  is  also 
specially  advantageous  when  there  are  long 
lengths  of  steam  pipes,  as  it  prevents  con- 
densation, and  enables  dry  steam  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  engines.  Moderate  super- 
heating of  this  kind  will  in  many  cases  per- 
mit of  an  economy  of  10  to  12  per  cent. 

With  highly  superheated  steam,  i.  e., 
steam  heated,  say,  to  a  temperature  of  650° 
to  700"  Fahr,  the  reduction  in  steam  con- 
sumption is  much  greater  than  this,  but  its 
use,  as  already  stated,  means  engines  prop- 
erly designed  for  the  purpose.  Trials  by 
Professor  Schroter  with  a  triple  expansion 
engine,  using  12  pounds  of  saturated  steam, 
showed  a  saving  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  steam 


consumption  with  superheated  steam,  at 
temperature  of  500*  Fahr.  Mr.  Lcnke,  in 
a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  last  year,  gives  the  following  as 
the  comparative  saving  in  steam  consump- 
tion that  may  be  effected  by  using  highly_ 
superheated  steam  (bso"  to  700*  Fahr.) 
various  types  of  engines : 


Pfc^eaaurt. 
Pounds. 

8tcam  per  I  H.  M 
per  Hour        1 

Type  of  Engine. 

Saturated 
Founds. 

Super; 
heated 
Fooiia 

Sinfilr  cylinder  tion- 
con  denying 

SinKic  cylinder  con- 
denoine 

Two  cylinder  com- 
pound condcnsiog 

00  to  100 
140 

15  to  18 
Il»to36 

Ulo] 
ISKtol 

8.5  to] 

In  practice  trouble  may  be  caused  unless 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  superheating 
becoming  excessive.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  Mr.  Todd  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Lcnke's  paper  quotes  cases 
where  the  temperature  exceeded  1,000* 
Fahr.,  and  caused  the  superheater  to  get  in 
a  leaky  and  dangerous  condition.  Pellets 
of  fused  iron  oxide  formed  in  the  tube>, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  steam,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  at  this  temperature  "had 
reached  the  point  of  dissociation,  and  that 
the  oxygen  had  attacked  the  tubes.*'  It  is 
the  risk  of  trouble  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heating,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  su- 
perheating makes  the  steam  pipe  and  valve 
arrangements  more  complex,  which  pre- 
vents superheating  being  more  extensively 
adopted.  Superheating  certainly  requires 
more  intelligent  supervision.  Some  forms 
of  superheater  are  designed  so  that  they 
can  be  flooded  to  prevent  risk  of  the  tubes 
burning  when  the  superheater  is  not  in  use, 
as  when   raising  steam. 

The  question  of  heating  surface  necessary 
to  give  a  certain  result  in  the  way  of  super- 
heating is   one  of  considerable   importance 
to  the  constructional  engineer.     In  order  to 
obtain  superheated  steam  at  a  temperature 
of    600**    to    700''    Fahr.    the    superheater 
should  be  heated  with  gases  at  a  tempera- 
ture   of    1,000°    to    1,200°    Fahr.     Michael 
Longridge  states  that  if  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  temperature  of  the  gases  and  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  superheattr 
is  450*  to  500°  Fahr..  the  quantity  of  heat 
transmitted  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face per  hour  is  about  6  thermal  units  for 
each  degree  difference  of  temperature.  For 
example:  If  the  gases  arc  1,000"  Fahr.  in 
temperature  and  the   superheated  steam  if 
600*  Fahr.,  each  square  foot  of  superheater 
surface  will  transmit  6  x   (1.000 — 600)  = 
3,000  thermal  units  per  hour.    This  serves  » 
a  basis  for  designing  the  area  of  surface  re- 
quired for  superheating  a  given  quantity  of 
steam. 

Example:  A  boiler  is  generating  (So 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of 
120  pounds  (i.  e.,  135  pounds  absolute,  the 
temperature  being  350°  Fahr.).  What  moll 
be  the  area  of  the  heating  surface  of  th 
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^ter  so  that  the  steam  may  be  su- 
btcd  to  600°,  the  heating  gases  being 
[  Fahr.? 

^  steam  will  have  to  be  raised  600  — 
[250'  Fahr.,  and  the  heat  required 
ke,  taking  spcciiic  heat  of  superheated 
I  at  constant  pressure  as  being  .475, 
50  X  ^75  =  7100  B.  T.  U.  per  hour.  As 
kquarc  foot  will,  with  these  differences 
pperature,  transmit  3,000  B.  T.  U.  per 
I  therefore  7100-^3000  =  2.37  square 
[Tea  required. 

j  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  at 
|nt  pressure  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
Uit,  and  taken  as  =  475.  J.  H.  Grind- 
iowevcr,  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
Dyal  Society  has  shown  that  it  varies 
^creases  as  the  temperature  rises.  He 
!  Mean  value  specific  heat  between  230' 
46°  Fahr.  =  .4317;  mean  value  specific 
jjctwecn  295*  and  311**  Fahr.  =  6482. 
he  value  .6482  be  taken  in  the  calcu- 

above,  instead  of  .475  the  area  would 
I  square  feet.  The  difference  is  con- 
tble,  and  the  point  should  be  noted  in 
heater  designs.  Grindley's  investiga- 
rould  seem  to  show  that  a  still  higher 

than  .648  should  be  used  in  the  ex- 
\  taken. 

he  difference  in  head  of  temperature 
en  the  furnace  gases  and  the  steam  in 
tiperheater  is  reduced  to  200'  Fahr,, 
^e  of  flow  of  heat,  according  to  Mr. 
Iidge.  is  reduced  to  about  one  B.  T.  U. 
guare  foot  per  hour.  Unless,  thcre- 
Ihc  gases  passing  away  from  a  boiler 
msidcrably  more  than  200°  Fahr.  hot- 
in  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  they  are  of 
use  for  superheating  to  a  serious  ex- 
m  account  of  the  large  heating  sur- 
hat  would  be  required.  Apart  from 
be  superheater  at  such  low  tempera- 
would  get  coated  with  soot,  and  as 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  some  ar- 
ncnl  would  have  to  be  adopted  for 
ing  it.  and  "the  game  would  not  be 

the  candle."  To  prevent  initial  con- 
ion  completely  in  engine  cylinders  at 
rates  of  expansion,  a  superheat  of 
400"  Fahr.  (i.  e..  above  the  ordinary 
ted  steam  temperature)  would  ap- 
k  be   necessary  —.V/^fiioHiVfl/  Engineer, 


cnch  Automobile  Congress. 

(Ccordance  with  the  decisions  arrived 
genera]  meeting  of  the  congress  of 
For  the  development  of  the  automo- 
dustry,  it  has  been  decided  to  organ- 
s  year  the  second  international  con- 
of  aulomobilism. 

congress  will  be  held  at  Paris,  at 
Itomobile  Club  de  France,  from  June 
Jtaie  20,  IQ03,  to  coincide  with  the 
ics  organized  in  honor  of  the  presi- 
uid  delegates  of  the  French  and  for- 
utomobile  clubs. 
believed  that  all  those  who  are  in- 
1  in  the  progress  of  this  compara- 
lew  industry  will  consider  it  a  mat- 
honor  to  contribute  to  these  labors, 
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725.556.  Electric  Igniter  for  Explosive 
Engines.— G.  A.  Goodson,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  April  14,  1903.  Filed  March  7. 
1902. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  Goodson 
ignition  generator,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  this  column.  A  spur  gear  on 
the  crank  shaft  or  cam  shaft  (according  to 
whether  the  engine  is  a  four  cycle  or  two 
cycle)  meshes  with  a  spur  gear  loose  on 
the  armature  shaft.  A  tripping  pin  extends 
laterally  from  the  last  mentioned  gear. 
To  the  armature  shaft  outside  the  loose 
gear  wheel  is  fastened  a  crank  arm  with 
crank  pin.  and  the  latter  has  journaled 
upon  it  a  connection  rod,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  coiled  spring.  The  connect- 
ing rod  head  is  provided  with  a  projecting 
part,  with  which  the  pin  fastened  to  the 
gear  wheel  engages  at  a  certain  point  of 
the  revolution  of  the  gear  wheel.  The  gear 
wheel  thus  drives  the  armature  through 
one-half  a  revolution  and  then  trips  it,  the 
pressure  of  the  compressed  spring  causing 
the  armature  to  turn  faster  than  the  gear 
wheel.  To  vary  the  time  of  ignition  the 
field  magnets  are  rocked  upon  the  arma- 
tiu-e  centre,  they  being  mounted  upon  trun- 
nions for  that  purpose. 

724.132.  Rotary  Pump— Edward  F. 
Smith,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  March  31,  1903. 
Filed  December  30.  1901. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  cylinder  and  the  shell  of  the 
pump  is  provided  with  a  packing  valve 
mounted  in  a  recess  in  the  shell,  which  is 
so  held  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  lluid  being 
pumped  that  the  leakage  therethrough  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  point  of  contact  between  the  ro- 
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tary  cylinder  and  the  inside  of  the  shell 
there  is  a  recess  in  the  inside  of  the  shell, 
which  extends  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  in  this  recess  a  packing 
valve  is  pivoted  by  means  of  bearings  near 
the  lower  edge  thereof.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  packing  valve  normally  contacts 
with  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  acts  upon  the  back  of 
the  packing  valve  and  operates  to  con- 
stantly retain  the  upper  edge  thereof  in 
close  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  any  wear 
on  the  packing  valve  is  automatically  taken 
up.  so  that  the  leakage  of  the  fluid  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  cylinder  at  this 
point  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

725.574-  Motor  Vehicle.— A.  N.  Locke, 
of  Salem,  Mass.  April  14,  1903.  Filed 
April  29,  1902. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  steam  car  fit- 
ted with  wheel  steering  and  provides  means 
whereby  the  throttle  valve  of  the  engine, 
the  reversing  mechanisms  of  the  engine, 
and  the  brake  mechanism  may  be  controlled 
either  singly  or  in  combination  by  the  driv- 
er's feet,  leaving  both  hands  of  the  driver 
free  to  control  the  steering  wheel.  When 
both  hands  are  used  on  the  steering  wheel 
the  danger  uf  the  steering  wheel's  being 
torn  from  the  grasp  by  the  wheel's  suddenly 
striking  stones  or  other  obstacles  is  obvi- 
ated. 

.\  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
safeguard  against  tampering  with  the  power 
controlling  mechanism  during  the  driver's 
absence. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  h  repre- 
sents the  reversing  pedal ;  0.  the  brake  pedal 
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and  1  a  lever  below  the  floor  of  the  carriage 
for  opening  the  throttle.  This  lever  is  op- 
crated  by  means  of  a  pin  extending  through 
:i  so<;ket  in  the  floor  of  the  car  and  provided 
with  a  foot  button  at  its  upper  end.  When 
ihe  driver  leaves  the  carriage  he  takes  the 
pin  with  him  and  thereby  prevents  anyone 
from  tampering  with  the  motive  power  of 
the  vehicle. 

7^4*557-  Gearing  for  Automobiles. — 
George  P.  Dorris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April 
7,  1903.     Filed  June  23,  1902. 


<sf 
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A  shifting  gear,  with  novel  reversing 
means.  The  gear  comprises  two  super- 
posed shafts,  upon  the  upper  one  of  which 
the  shifting  pinions  arc  mounted.  The 
pinions  for  the  three  forward  speeds  arc 
shifted  together.  To  the  lower  shai't  arc 
fastened  three  gears  corresponding  to  the 
three  pinions,  and  in  addition  an  internal 
gear  outside  the  casing  and  of  compara- 
tively large  diameter.  A  pinion  is  mount- 
ed upon  the  upper  shaft,  at  the  end  there- 
of, adapted  to  mesh  with  the  internal  gear, 
but  is  normally  held  out  of  mesh  by  means 
of  a  coiled  spring  at  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
The  pinion  is  mounted  upon  a  long  sleeve 
surrounding  the  shaft  and  extending 
through  the  bearing  into  the  casing.  The 
set  of  three  shifting  pinions  are  in  the 
drawing  shown  in  the  position  of  slow 
forward  speed.  By  moving  them  to  the 
right  the  second  and  third  speeds  arc  en- 
gaged in  succession,  and  after  the  gears  of 
the  third  speed  are  out  of  mesh,  if  the  mo- 
tion is  still  continued,  the  sliding  pinions 
will  abut  against  the  sleeve  of  the  reverse 


pinion,  and  shift  the  pinion  into  mesh  with 
the  internal  gear  against  the  pressure  of 
the  spring. 

725,22j(.  Variable  Speed  Gear. — Middle- 
ton  Crawford,  of  London,  England.  April 
14,  1903     Filed  December  12.  1902. 

A  form  of  planetary  gear  with  conical 
friction  clutches. 

725.234.    Gas  Burner. — RcJlic   B.   Fagcol. 
of  Dcs  Moines,  la.     April   14,   1903.     Filed 
February  28.  1902. 
The  air  lubes  of  this  burner  have  their 
ends  reduced  and  arc 
riveted      into     the 
burner     plates.      The 
mixing    tube    extends 
mto  the  burner  cham- 
ber from  the  side  and 
abuts   against  one  of 
the     air     tubes.       It^ 
lower     half     is     cut 
away  at  the  outer  end 
tor  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture    10     enter      the 
burner      chamber,      a 
better  distribution  be- 
ing thought  to  be  se- 
cured in  this  manner  than  if  the  gases  left 
through  the  end  of  the  tube  cut  of?  square. 
724,202.       Variable     Speed     Gearing. — 
Adolph  Pettelcr,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo,    March 
31.  1903.     Filed  November  I.  1901. 

This  gear  is  of  the  individual  friction 
clutch  type.  One  of  the  claims  describes 
the  invention  as   follows: 

In  a  variable  speed  gearing  for  automo- 
blics,  the  combination  with  a  driving  shaft, 
of  a  supporting  frame  in  which  the  same 
is  journaled,  a  casing  mounted  on  said 
driving  shaft  and  movable  thereabout, 
gears  of  different  diameters  arranged 
within  the  casing  and  fixed  to  the  driving 
shaft,  a  driven  shaft  carried  by  said  casing 
and  having  loosely  mounted  gears  in  mesh 
with  the  driving  gears,  a  clutch  member 
carried  by  each  of  the  driven  gears,  a  se- 
ries of  divided  clutch  members  arranged 
on  the  driven  shaft  and  co-operating  with 
said  driven  clutch  members,  an  idler  inter- 
posed in  one  train  of  gears  for  reversing 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  driven 
shaft,    and    independently   operable    mech- 
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anism  located  in  the  driven  shaft  for  forc- 
ing the  divided  clutch  members  outwardly 
and  causing  said  shaft  to  be  rotated 
forwardly  at  different  speeds  or  backwardly 
through  the  idle  gear  at  a  slow  speed, 

7^5.763.       Manufacture     of     Cages     for 
Roller    Bearings. — La    Verne    W.    Noy< 
Chicago,   111.     April  21,    1903.     Filed   Oi 
tober  I,  1897. 

725.766.  Vehicle. — Harry  M.  Po] 
Hartford,  Conn.  April  21,  1903.  Fit 
August  II,   1900. 

7^5.789.     Explosion    Engine. — Louis 
Splitt,  Layton  Park,  Wis.    April  21.  1903. 
Filed  July   16,   1900. 

725,379.  Muffler  for  Engines. — Ralph  P 
Thompson,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  April  14, 
1903.     Filed  February  I.  1902. 

This  mufficr  is  intended  particularly  for 
explosive  motors.  It  consists  of  a  cyUn- 
drical  drum  with  a  central  opening  in  one 
head  for  the  burnt  gases  to  enter  and  a 
similar  opening  in  the  opposite  head  for  the 
discharge  of  the  gases  to  the  atmosphere. 
Through  the  latter  opening  extends  a  pipe 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
muffler  and  extends  into  a  tubular  all  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  muffler,  through  whii 
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the  gases  pass  into  the  muffler.    A  deflector 
of  annular  shape  and  having  a  concave  wall 
is  fastened  to  the  discharge  tube  within  the 
main   casing.     The   escaping  products  pro- 
jected  through   the  tube  are  deflected  and 
turned  outwardly  by  the  cone  end  of    the 
drum  flowing  through  the  passage  between 
the  two  drums  and  entering  the  main  shell 
or  casing  at  the  open  end  of  the  drum,  ih^ 
products  entering  as  shown  by  the  arrow 
The    products    will    continue  to  enter 
main   shell   or  casing  and  expand    therein 
until    the    pressure    becomes    suflicieni    t> 
force  Ihe  products  outward  in  the  direction. 
of  the  arrows,  passing  over  the  peripheral 
edge  of   the  deflector,   and    flowing    in    ah. 
stream  inside  of  the  inflowing  stream  enter- 
ing the   shell   or  casing   from   the  channel 
or  passage  for  the    outflowing    stream    to 
flow  into  the  discharge  pipe    and    be   dis- 
charged from  the  end  of  such  pipe  or  tube 
The  projection   of  the    products    into   tbt 
ni.'iin  shell  or  casing  allows  of  an  expansion 
of  the  products  many  fold,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  products,  and  vrhoi 
the  reduced  pn-ssurc  reaches  an  equilibnum 
or  degree  to  operate  and  cause  an  outflow 
<'t     the     products     the     force    ha>   been  « 
greatly  reduced  that,  after  entering  the  pipe* 
the  discharge  from  the  pipe  will  not  be  »i' 
tended  with  any  great  amount  of  noiff  >"<* 
with  but  little,  if  any,  projection,  with  the  j 
result  of  a   practically   perfect   muffling  of 
the  discharge. 
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No  Disruption  in   the  A    C.  A. 

During  the  last  fortnight  automobile  cir- 
cles throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
have  been  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation. 
An  obnoxious  automobile  bill  had  passed 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was  at 
the  point  of  becoming  a  law.  The  problem 
was  to  array  against  the  bill  all  possible  re- 
sisting forces  and  prevent  its  becoming  a 
law  by  securing  the  Governor's  veto,  and 
also  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  the  ob- 
jectionable measure.  Many  were  inclined 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  the  president  of  the  club  hav- 
ing approved  the  bill,  or  at  least  consented 
to  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
Senate.  Certain  elements  in  the  club  itself, 
particularly  the  trade  interests,  were  strong- 
ly displeased  with  the  president's  action, 
and  talk  was  rife  of  a  repudiation  of  the 
action,  a  disruption  in  the  club,  and  or- 
ganization of  a  rival  club  in  New  York 
city.  But  cooler  counsel  prevailed,  and  at 
a  meeting  last  Saturday  night  the  club  de- 
cided not  to  send  a  protesting  committee 
to  Albany,  and  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  its  president  and  law  committee.  For- 
tunately this  put  a  quietus  on  a  situation 
which  was  becoming  acute.    The  historical 


order  of  events  leading  to  the  present  situ- 
ation may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  second  week  in  March  there 
were  introduced  into  both  houses  of  the 
State  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Long  Island  Highway  Pro- 
tective Association,  bills  amending  the 
present  automobile  law.  known  as  the  Cocks 
law.  These  bills  contained  very  drastic  re- 
strictions, among  the  most  objectionable 
being  that  persons  walking  or  driving  do- 
mestic animals  upon  the  highway  must  not 
be  passed  at  a  greater  speed  than  d  miles 
per  hour.  President  Shattuck,  of  the  A. 
C.  A.,  and  Judge  James  C.  Church,  of  the 
law  committee  of  the  club,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  and  in  conferences  with 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  secured  what  they 
considered  a  number  of  valuable  conces- 
sions. Both  sides  finally  agreed  upon  an 
amended  text,  as  printed  in  our  issue  of 
March  25,  which  they  considered  the  most 
favorable  regulations  at  present  obtainable. 

When  this  text  was  published  some  of 
the  very  objectionable  clauses  at  once 
arrested  attention  and  were  pointed  out  in 
Albany  dispatches  to  a  number  of  New 
York  dailies.  Active  steps  were  at  once 
taken  toward  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Automobile 
Clubs  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  a  number  of  New  York  publications 
began  a  campaign  of  abuse  against  Presi- 
dent Shattuck.  The  opposition  movement 
grew  in  extent  and  intensity  when,  on 
April  17,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. President  Shattuck  was  charged  with 
having  misrepresented  the  club  and  hav- 
ing acted  in  the  matter  in  an  unjustifiable, 
autocratic  manner,  without  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  protests 
were  raised  in  the  club  calling  for  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  president's  approval  of 
the  bill.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
club  thereupon,  on  April  24,  held  a  meet- 
ing at  which  they  decided  to  uphold  the 
president  and  not  protest  against  the  bill 
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as  a  club,  but  oppose  it  as  individuals. 
This,  of  course,  cleared  the  president  of 
the  charge  of  having  acted  on  his  own  in- 
itiative and  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  gov- 
erning board.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  in  fult 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  board. 

The  opposition  in  the  club  to  tlie  presi- 
dent's approval  of  ihe  bills  would  not 
down,  however,  and  a  petition  was  circu- 
lated for  signatures  calling  for  a  general 
meeting  of  the  club  on  Saturday  evening 
last.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Church,  of  the  law 
committee,  had  prepared  a  statement  ex- 
plaining and  defending  the  course  of  that 
committee,  which  was  furnished  to  all 
members  in  printed  form  on  Friday  last. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  statement  was 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
the  best  that  could  be  secured  at  present 
and  that  if  they  had  not  agreed  to  it  a 
more  objectionable  measure  might  have 
been  adopted. 

The  club  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday 
night  and  was  exceptionally  well  attended. 
After  the  president  and  members  of  the 
law  committee  had  given  an  account  of 
their  course  in  the  matter  resolutions 
were  adopted  that  the  club  would  not  be 
officially  represented  at  the  public  hear- 
ing given  by  Governor  Odell  today  (Wed- 
nesday), and  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
.  president  and  the  law  committee  was 
passed. 

By  this  action  the  club  has  saved  its 
dignity  and  integrity.  Officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  club  alike  regard  the  Bailey 
bill  as  objectionable  and  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  the  movement,  but  the 
ofticers  take  the  standpoint  that  it  ia 
the  most  lenient  measure  that  could  be 
secured  at  the  present  time.  If  they  are 
right  in  this — which  of  course  can  only 
be  judged  by  those  intimately  familiar 
with  the  state  of  feeling  at  Albany  and 
throughout  the  State— they  may  have 
been  justified  in  giving  their  consent  to 
the  measure.  If  it  should  happen  that 
Governor  Odell  signs  the  bill  and  the 
automobilists  of  the  State  are  compelled 
to  bear  the  undue  restrictions  for  a  period, 
the  real  cause  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
outrageous  disregard  of  the  law,  chiefly  on 
Long  Island  roads,  by  scorchers  both  in 
and  out  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

The  protests  which  arc  being  lodged  to- 
day with  the  Governor  by  delegates  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Automo- 
bile Clubs,  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile    Manufacturers   and    the    New 


York  Automobile  Trade  Association  will 
not  be  in  vain,  however,  even  if  the  bill 
should  be  signed  by  the  Governor.  They 
will  tend  to  temper  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  will  pave  the  way  for  more 
lenient  legislation  next  winter,  provided, 
of  course,  automaniacs  heed  the  public 
protests  against  furious  driving  and  show 
more  consideration  in  future  for  the  com- 
mon rights  of  the  road. 


A  Special  Touring  Road. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  there  was  inau- 
gurated in  Southern  France  what  might  in 
a  way  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  special 
automobile  roads,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written  here.  It  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  the  usual  conception  of 
such  a  road — a  speedway  from  which  all 
other  vehicles  are  excluded — but  consti- 
tutes a  scenic  road  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  specially  built  for  the 
benefit  of  society  automobilists  who  visit 
the  so  called  Cote  d'Azur  every  spring  in 
such  large  numbers  and  for  cyclists.  The 
road  was  built  by  the  Touring  Club  of 
France,  an  organization  of  77,000  mem- 
bers, comprising  cyclists,  automobilists, 
hotel  keepers  and  others.  The  road,  which 
is  known  as  the  Nouvelle-Corniche  de 
I'Esterelle,  extends  from  St.  Raphael  to 
Cannes,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  winding 
through  the  cliffs  along  the  coast  and  ofTer- 
mg  beautiful  views  of  sea  and  mountain 
landscape.  St.  Raphael  and  Cannes  are 
also  connected  by  a  national  highway, 
which  is  both  straighter  and  less  hilly  than 
the  Esterelle  road,  and  all  ordinary  trafHc 
will  presumably  follow  the  former. 

The  inauguration  took  place  in  magnifi- 
cent spring  weather  and  was  participated 
in  by  leading  Government  officials  and  the 
officers  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
and  the  Touring  Club  of  France.  As  an 
indication  of  the  importance  to  automobil- 
ism  of  the  new  road,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  parade  over  the  road  on  the  day 
of  inauguration  184  vehicles  took  part,  the 
procession  being  headed  by  the  car  of  the 
president  of  the  A.  C.  F. 


A  New  Direction  in  Commutator 
Design. 

The  difficulty  of  breaking  away  from 
time  honored  practices  has  been  illus- 
trated again  by  the  great  similarity  in  de- 
sign between  commutators  for  high  ten- 
sion ignition  circuits  and  the  old  time 
mechanical  trembler,  to  which  the  com- 
mutator succeeded   in  a  sense.     The  con- 


tact spring,  the  base  plate  and  the  m* 
cover  remained  essentially  the  same,  and 
only  the  steel  cam  was  replaced  with 
disk  of  insulating  material  with  a 
segment.  This  construction  serves 
purpuse  fairly  well,  the  only  faults  wl 
can  be  found  with  it  being  that  when 
ranged  for  more  than  one  cylinder  the  de- 
vice is  usually  not  as  compact  as  is  desir- 
able, and  that  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
enclosing  casing  consists  of  metal.  These 
faults  are  remedied  in  a  number  of  late 
constructions  by  arranging  the  contact 
segments  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  casmg 
of  insulating  material  and  the  contact 
spring  within  this  casing,  so  that  the  con- 
tact springs  revolve  with  the  shaft  and  the 
segments  remain  stationary.  The  seg- 
ments are  provided  with  studs  which  ex- 
tend through  the  wall  of  the  casing  and 
serve  as  binding  posts.  With  this  arrange- 
ment only  one  spring  is  used  for  any  num- 
ber of  cylinders,  each  of  the  segments 
being  connected  to  one  of  the  coils. 
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Defective  Painting. 

Quite  a  number  of  auto  owners  are  en; 
plaining  that  the  painting  of  the  body  ai 
other  parts  of  their  cars  is  not  durable.  In 
a  case  which  came  under  our  notice  recent- 
ly the  paint  separated  from  the  wheels  in 
chips  or  blisters,  pointing  directly  to  lack 
of  care  in  the  process  of  painting.    One  of 
the   causes    for   improper   painting   is  un- 
doubtedly that  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  orders  without  hurrying  the 
machines  through,  and  painting  being  the 
last  step  before  the  completion  of  the  car, 
the  time  which  should   properly   be   spent 
upon  it  is  often  much  reduced  in  order 
avoid  late  delivery. 

It  is  well  known  how  tedious  the  process 
is  of  making  a  good  carriage  painting  job. 
After  the  filler  one  coat  of  paint  after  an- 
other is  put  on  and  rubbed  down,  some- 
times as  many  as  seventeen  coats  being  ap- 
plied, and  a  certain  time  must  be  allowed 
each  coat  to  set  and  dry. 

Most  automobilists  do  not  care  particu- 
larly for  a  very  high  finish,  realizing  (hat 
in  regular  use  the  paint  is  mostly  covered 
by  dust  and  dirt,  but  the  painting  certain); 
should  be  as  durable  as  it  ii  possible  to 
make  it.  While  it  is  therefore  not  neces- 
sary to  give  the  surface  as  many  coats  as 
is  usual  in  high  grade  carriage  work,  the 
separate  coats  should  be  allowed  lo  ^ 
thoroughly,  and  especially  is  too  early  UK 
on  wet  or  dusty  roads  after  the  final  coll 
of  varnish  to  be  avoided. 
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tlar    wheels    and    sheet    metal 
V£  an  advantage  over  wood  con- 

tthis  respect,  that  ihey  may  be 
a  very  short  lime. 


Electrolyte  for  Storas:e 
Batteries. 

probably  occurred  to  many  users 
z  carriages,  and  to  men  in  the 
rell,  that  if  storage  batteries  could 
m  the  principle  of  dry  batteries — 
ith  a  pasty  or  semi-solid  cicctro' 

would  be  much  cleaner  to  han- 
ic  acid  would  be  less  destructive 
incciions  and  other  exposed  metal 
t  would  presumably  be  less  rcad- 
atcd.  Now,  storage  batteries  are 
ladc  with  a  pasty  electrolyte,  the 
he  common  dry  batteries.  One 
:ry,  for  instance,  was  exhibited  in 
at  the  recent  Agricultural  Hall 
d  was  there  hailed  as  something 
Ity,  ahhcmgh  "dry"  storage  bat- 
already  been  made  on  the  Con- 
ny  years  before.  The  only  new 
the  ."dry"  storage  battery  cxhib- 
>ondon  was  the  material  mixed 
lectrolyte  proper  to  make  a  paste 
phate.  In  the  "dry"  storage  bat- 
U  previously  the  sulphuric  acid 
^as  usually  mixed  with  silicates, 
ances. 

ry"  storage  batteries  may  serve 
m  purposes,  where  the  rate  of 
lis  exceedingly  slow,  but  unfor- 
kCj  would  be  inapplicable  to  pro- 
tomobiles.  The  chief  reason  is 
v'ould  present  to  a  certam  extent 
ifficuUy  as  is  always  encountered 
catteries  are  subjected  to  stroni;, 
argcs.  namely,  polarization. 
harge  current  in  a  chemical  ceil 
It  of  a  chemical  union  between 
f  the  electrode  and  the  electro - 
takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the 

That  this  process  may  go  on 
ly  new  particles  of  the  combin- 
its  must  consuntiy  be  brought 
with  each  other.  In  a  storage 
ing  discharge  the  sulphuric  acid 
Irolyte  combines  with  the  lead 
:trodes  to  form  lead  sulphate, 
ter.  If  there  was  no  diffusion 
d  soon  be  a  layer  of  electrolyte 
e  surface  of  the  electrode  from 
the  acid  had  been  taken,  and 
Id  prevent  further  chemical  ac- 
nsequent  electric  discharge.    To 

there  must  be  rapid  circulation 
m  of  the  electrolyte.    Where  the 
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latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste  there  is  of 
course  no  circulation  at  all  and  only  slow 
diffusion,  and  this  causes  the  phenomenon 
known  as  polarization  in  dry  batteries.  The 
layer  of  electrolyte  in  contact  with  the  ox- 
idizable  electrode  has  become  exhausted, 
and  until  new  portions  of  the  electrolyte 
reach  the  surface  of  the  electrode  by  diffu- 
sion it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  strong  cur- 
rent. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that 
if  a  battery  is  required  to  work  with  heavy 
discharge  currents  it  must  have  the  best 
possible  circulation  of  the  electrolyte.  Elec- 
tromobile  storage  batteries  arc  always  re- 
quired to  discharge  at  rapid  rates,  and 
electrolytes  in  paste  form  are  therefore  im- 
practicable for  these  baiicries. 

In  addition  to  its  detrimental  effect  on 
the  circulation,  the  materia!  added  to  the 
electrolyte  to  make  a  paste  constitutes  a 
dead  weight  not  taking  any  part  in  the 
reaction  of  the  cell,  thus  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  battery  without  increasing 
the  capacity.  Hence,  while  "dry"  storage 
batteries  may  be  suitable  and  advantageous 
for  ignition  purposes,  their  use  in  electric 
automobiles  cannot  be  thought  of  practi- 
cally. 


Wear  of  Trunk  Pistons. 

A  correspondent  in  a  contemporary  re- 
lates an  experience  with  a  stationary  gas 
engine  piston  which,  together  with  his 
comments,  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  de- 
signers of  automobile  engines.  The  piston 
was  of  the  usual  trunk  form,  about  one  and 
one-half  times  the  Icnglh  of  its  diameter, 
with  the  wrist  pin  near  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  four  packing  rings  back  of  the 
wrist  pin,  the  grooves  ior  the  rings  being 
rather  close  together  and  leaving  little 
wearing  surface  on  the  end  of  the  piston 
back  of  the  wrist  pin.  Owing  to  the  small 
wearing  surface  (according  to  his  conclu- 
sion) the  rear  end  of  the  piston  was  worn 
down  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and,  as  the  cylinder  wall  was  also 
worn,  the  cylinder  did  not  hold  compression 
very  well,  and  the  engine  developed  "that 
tired  feeling."  The  trouble  was  remedied  by 
making  a  new  piston,  and  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  excessive  wear  the  new  pis- 
ton was  made  with  two  grooves  for  two 
rings  each,  one  groove  on  each  side  of  the 
wrist  pin.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  wear- 
ing surface  on  cither  side  of  the  wrist  pin 
the  same,  and  ought  to  insure  equal  wear 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  piston. 

It  is  customary  in  stationary  engine  prac- 
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tice  to  put  one  ring  at  the  extreme  forward 
end  of  the  piston  and  two  or  three  at  the 
rear  end.  the  forward  ring  being  regarded 
as  specially  efTective  in  insuring  tightness 
of  the  cylinder.  In  automobile  engines  the 
forward  end  ring  is  rarely  or  never  used. 
Whatever  effect  the  relative  position  of  the 
rings  along  the  length  of  the  piston  may 
have  on  their  packing  qualities,  a  symmet- 
rical arrangement  certainly  will  promote 
evenness  of  wear. 

Calendar  of  Automobile  Dates  and 
Events. 

ftlBj  9  to  14— Belgian  Nittlontil  Clroalt. 

M»y  10.— Motor  Cycle  Cnntary  Bud. 

Mmy  13— 14.— Non-stop  Rao  of  th«  ScottUh 
Aato  Club,  Glasgow  to  L,i>udoD. 

May  14 Start  of  ParU-Madrld  ToiirUt  Sec- 
tion. 

Maj  SO-Sl.-Oomnierclal  Vehicle  Contest 
under  the  aiuploea  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America. 

Mayi4-S6.-Fari»-Madiid  Ra«e. 

May  26— 30.— Alcohol  Motor  Wa^on  Trials 
at  Berlin. 

May  30  —  MaMaohuftettii  Aatomoblle  Club 
BMW  Meet. 

June  18— 20.— Paria  Aatomoblle  Fetes. 

June  1«— as.  — Alx  leu   UaltiJi  Auto  EveoU. 

July  1— Ifi.— IrUb    Korlnlsht. 

July  3.— Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race. 

The  Edison  5torai:e   Battery 

I  Considerable  interest  having  been  mani- 
fested by  a  number  of  our  readers  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  staius  of  the  Edison 
storage  battery,  we  have  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  first  band  information  on  the 
subject.  The  following  data  is  the  most 
reliable  obtainable,  and  refers  to  the  cell  in 
its  present  form. — Ed.] 

The  negative  pole  or  positive  element 
consists  of  finely  divided  iron  mixed  with 
graphite.  The  positive  pole  or  negative 
element  consists  of  finely  divided  superoxide 
of  nickel  having  the  formula  NiO».  This 
is  also  mixed  with  graphite  and  not  with 
mercury  and  copper  as   was   reported. 

The  electrolyte  consists  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  (potassium  hydroxide)* 
containing  20  per  cenL  of  potash. 

The  initial  voltage  of  the  cell  after  a  re- 
cent charge  is  1.56  volts.  The  mean  voltage 
of  discharge  is  1.28 
volts,  and  the  aver- 
age capacity  per  cell 
— only  one  size  has 
yet  been  made — is 
200  watt  hours.  The 
weight  per  cell,  in- 
cluding electrolyte 
and  tray,  is  16.5 
pounds.  One  horse 
power  hour  is  there- 
fore stored  per  3.73 
cells  or  63  pounds 
weight  of  battery, 
and  it  would  take  a 
h.ittcry  of  ;^S  cells 
weighing  640  pounds 
to     store     10    horse    Assembx^ge  of  Grids. 
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Box  AND  Lid  tor  Contain- 
ing THE  Active  Materiau 

power  hours.  The  charging  and  discharg- 
ing rates  are  the  same.  The  cell  does  not 
appear  to  be  injured  by  overcharge  or  dis- 
charge, and  only  suffers  in  electrical  effi- 
ciency under  such  conditions. 

One  inch  has  been  added  to  the  original 
height,  making  the  dimensions  of  the  cell 
XiJix3xS  inches. 

To  prevent  their  breaking  when  the  active 
material  absorbs  the  electrolyte,  the  sides 
of  the  pockets  in  the  plates  arc  now  made 
concave.  The  concave  pockets  hold  Jess 
active  material,  and  to  make  up  for  this 
and  prevent  a  reduction  of  capacity  of  the 
cell  the  plates  are  put  nearer  together,  and 
twenty-eight  plates  arc  now  used  instead  of 
eighteen,  as  originally.  The  weight  of  the 
electrolyte  has  been  reduced,  and  as  each 
plate  holds  less  active  material,  the  total 
weight  of  the  cell  has  been  increased  only 
I  pound  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
plates. 

Strips  of  rubber  are  now  used  between 
the  plates  as  spacers  or  insulators,  instead 
of  glass  tubes,  a  compound  of  rubber  hav- 
ing been  found,  after  many  trials,  which  is 
not  attacked  by  the  potash. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
retaining  celU  to  strengthen  them,  they  are 


Steel  Box  Lid  and  Brtquette  of  Activk 
Material. 

now  made  with  corrugated  walls.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  an  increase  in  weight. 

A  diagram  is  appended  giving  the  dis- 
charge curve  of  one  of  the  cells. 

The  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cell  on  the  market  can  only  be  cxplnined 
by  the  thorough  tests  to  which  it  has  been 
put,  and  to  the  many  mechanical  defects 
which  have  had  to  be  overcome. 

Four  carriages  have  been  run  with  the 
battery  during  the  past  two  years  on  the 
hardest  kinds  of  road";.  Two  Bakers,  a 
Studcbakcr  and  a  Wavcrley  machine  have 
been  used  in  the  tests  with  runs  averaging 
80  miles  a  day. 

The  cell  which  is  to  be  put  on  the  market 
this  summer  (orders  for  which  have  been 
on  file  and  will  be  filled  first)  is  particularly 
suitable  for  commercial  delivery  wagons, 
etc.  Mr.  Edison  has  already  begun  work 
on  a  smaller  cell  for  runabouts  and  similar 
vehicles,  and  expects  to  have  this  cell  ready 
for  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  next 
winter. 


W.  Worby  Beaumont  has  been  appoint- 
ed honorary  consulting  engineer  to  the 
A.  C    r,f  G.  B  and  I 
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Discharge  Curve  of  Edison  Storage  Cell. 


LESSONS   OF    THE 
ROAD 


Current  kept  constant  by  mcatiM  of  variable  rcsfsUncf.     At  point  A,  after  adJschArgcor  ITSbours. 
tbe  voltage  boa  dropped  1  volt,  and  at  B  (107  ampere  tioun)  to  .7dvoUs. 


Experience  with  Three  Qasoline  Au 
tomobiles  on  the  Poor  Roads 
of  Illinois. 

By  Chas.  L.  Turner. 

My  first  practical  experience  with  an  »" 
tomohile  was  during  the  fall  of  1899.    The 
vehicle   in   question   was  built   in    i8g6  in 
Springfield.   Mass..  by  a  firm    well  known 
even  in  that  time:  it  was  rebuilt  in  '98.  wa« 
sold  to  a  party  in  the  North,  and  in  '99  I 
got  hold  of  it.     Its  first  cost  was  $1,800,  but 
it  was  placed  in  my  possession  at  less  than 
one-third  its  first  cost.     Briefly  described, 
it  was  equipped  with  a  twin  cylinder  motor 
developing  about  5  horse  power,  and  with 
transmission  by  belts  giving  three  forward 
speeds  and   a   reverse.     The   flywheel   and 
transmission    pulleys    rather    resembled    a 
speed  cone,  the  four  pulleys  of  successively 
decreasing  diameters  being  keyed   on  the 
shaft  adjacent  to  the  flywheel    which  waj 
largest  in  diameter.    Back  of  this  shaft  and 
parallel    to   it    was    the    countershaft   with 
light  and  loose  pulleys,  all  of  the  same  size 
On  one  end  of  this  shaft  was  a  double  ex- 
pansion brake  and  on  the  other  end  a  small 
pinion,    which   meshed   with   a   large  geir 
wheel  surrounding  the  differential.    When 
properly   meshed    these   gears   were   quiet, 
but  when  too  deep  or  not  in  line  with  each 
other  ihey  were  noisy.    In  fact,  they  were 
the  only  thing  to  make  noise,  as  the  rig 
was   very   quiet  running.      I    neglected  to 
state  that  between  the  countershaft  and  the 
crank  shaft,  with  their  two  sets  of  pulleys. 
were  placed  the  idlers  for  keeping  the  belts 
tight.     At  the  toe  end  of  the  brake  rod  1 
little  dog  or  latch  was  placed,  so  that  the 
vehicle  could  be  locked  on  a  hill — a  good 
feature,   which   was  valuable   to  me,  as  I 
will  show  later. 

Steering  was  eflfected  by  a  telescopic 
lever  running  back  from  the  dash,  insi 
nice,  easy  steering,  but  the  lever  was  soi 
what  in  the  way  at  times,  especially  when 
carrying  three  people.  The  driver  sat  on 
the  left  side,  throttled  the  engine  with  hi* 
left  hand  and  steered  with  the  right  For 
starting,  wet  batteries  were  used,  ard  a 
regular  running  a  dynamo. 

A  gasoline  pump  worked  by  a  cam  on 
the  crank  shaft  pumped  up  the  guoltflc 
through  a  small  pipe  over  the  muffler  to 
the  vaporizer,  which  was  placed  very  nerf 
the  head  of  the  cylinders.  This,  couplol 
with  the  fact  that  the  gasoline  was  pumped 
up  near  the  muffler,  had.  of  course,  a  ten- 
dency to  warm  the  gasoline  and  vaporiK 
it  rapidly.  The  overflow,  of  course,  »»• 
allowed  to  flow  back  to  the  unk.  which 
held  about  sJ^  gallons  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  footboard.  The  water  lank  ra«^e 
part  of  the  seat  back,  was  of  copper  m'1 
held  12  gallons. 

A  great  many  will  no  doubt  say  "Wl 
resurrect  this  old-timer?     It  is  out  of  date 
and  should  be  left  with  its  fathers."    Bu* 
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rious  question  in  my  mind  if  some 
besi  points  about  it  should  not  be 
I  mentioned  the  fact  to  one 
manufacturers  whom  I  met  some 
llnce,  and  who  stated  that  he  knew 
kgon  was  good,  but  that  there  was 
Bfit  in  it  even  at  $i,8oo,  and  that  it 
Jnot  be  manufactured  in  competition 
Oie  more  modem  vehicles,  which  is 
ps  true. 

w  for  my  experience.  The  rig  had 
rcr  arrived  here  than  it  was  bought 
•art.v   who   intended   giving 

EXaiBlTIOXS     AT     FAIRS, 

was  engaged  to  run  it  for  him.     I 

start  for  Princeton,  some  70  miles 

on  Monday  night,   but  on  running 

out  to  my  place   (which  is  on  the 

was  found  that  the  sleeve  on  the 

e  to  which  one  of  the  differential 

15    fastened    had    cracked,    and,    of 

;,   must   be   repaired,   and   that   right 

ily.      A    telegram    was    sent    to    the 

kwner.  who   in  turn  notified  the   fair 

Mrs   that    wc   might   be   a   little   late. 

|ir,  by  the  way.  was  to  pay  us  $100 

for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  all 

lenses,  and  in  addition  give  us  all 

e  while  carrying  people  around  the 

hen  no  races  were  on. 

a    new   sleeve    was   forged   and    ma- 

1   up,  and   as  a   boat   runs   between 

I   and  a  town  near  Princeton   it   was 

bt  (hat  in  order  to  be  safe  I  had  bet- 

ke  that  boat  at  a  late  hour  VVednes- 

vcning.    so    as    to    be    in    Princeton 

Thursday    morning.      So    down     I 

I  lor  the  boat  landing,  a  distance  of 

^s.      But  just   before   starting   a   bad 

n  a   rear  wheel,  which   I  had  blown 

city   hard  and  which   was   standmg 

lice   sheltered   place,    where   it   could 

e    full    benefit    of   the    sun.   blew    up 

loud   report.      I    decided    that    to 

the  boat  I  had  no  time  to  waste,  so 

tig  an  emergency  tire  forwarded  by 

5. 1  started  with  the  old  tire  flat,  but 

I  just  in  time  to  see  the  boat  leave. 

rtainly  had  no  time  to  lose,  so  pull- 

l  the  rear  wheel   I  jumped   onto  a 

car   and    ran    out   to   a   rubber   tire 

where    the   extra    tire    was.       They 

Lo  have  any  hard  rim  cement  melted 

some  soft  stuff  was  substituted,  the 

I  on.  with  the  help  of  four  men.  and 

ted   for   the  wagon   once   more.     I 

for  home,  where   I   arrived  just  at 

ate    a    hurried    lunch,    and    notwith- 

)g  the  fact  that  I  was  not  acquaint- 

h  the  wagon    I   started  for   a   night 

lis  time   with  a   friend   for   help  and 

ny.      It    was    a    cloudy    night    but 

and  the  light  was  a  fair  sized  kero- 

imp,    which    furnished   a   light    that 

ed    one    of    the    juggler's    saying: 

you  sec  it  and  now  you  don't."  Wc 

-unning    along    at    about    10    to    12 

>n  the  second  speed,  the  roads  not 

of  the   best,   although    I    thought    1 

hem  pretty  well.     I   was  keeping   a 

ookout  ahead,  when  I  saw  a  light 

ahead  which  I  took  for  the   good 


gravel  road  I  was  expecting.  It  was 
gravel,  all  right,  but  freshly  placed  there, 
a  strip  about  one<quarter  mile  long  the 
width  of  the  track  and  about  8  inches 
high.  I  came  upon  it  so  quick  that  I 
failed  to  dear  the  gravel  with  one  wheel. 
The  wheel  struck  it  good  and  solid,  with 
the  result  that  the 

STEERING    ROD    CItACKED, 

and  about  a  mile  farther  we  struck  some 
deep  mud  and  it  gave  way  altogether. 
Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  stay  all 
night  at  a  nearby  house,  leaving  the  rig 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  I  walked  back  home,  a  distance 
of  5  miles,  leaving  my  friend  to  guard  the 
rig.  I  had  the  new  part  made,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  hired  rig  was  back  at  the 
wagon  by  4  p.  m. 

Wc  had  no  sooner  got  the  new  part  of 
the  steering  gear  in  place  than  it  began 
to  rain,  and  I  have  never  been  out  in 
such  a  hard  storm  before  or  since.  We 
backed  the  rig  to  the  storm  and  sal  per- 
fectly quiet  while  the  storm  spent  its  fury. 
Trees  snapped  off,  the  thunder  roared 
and  the  lightning  flashed,  and  I  thought 
of  the  folks  at  home.  Neither  of  us  spoke; 
both  wondered  which  would  draw  the 
lightning  best,  the  iron  and  steel  in  our 
wagon  or  the  telegraph  wire  overhead. 
But  thanks  to  the  good  leather  top  and  to 
the  merciful  Father  above,  wc  came  forth 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  per- 
fectly dry.  Our  belts  were  also  dry,  so, 
as  we  were  close  to  the  gravel  road,  we 
decided  to  pull  through  the  mud  to  it 
and  get  as  far  as  possible  on  our  way  be- 
fore dark.  As  soon  as  we  struck  gravel 
I  applied  the  first,  second  and  then  the 
third  speed,  and  how  we  did  fly!  But  at 
the  end  of  the  gravel  we  soon  came  to 
grief. 

The  old  black  mud  was  pretty  well 
soaked  before,  and  the  hard  rain  which 
had  just  passed  had  not  helped  matters  a 
bit.  However,  our  engine  pumped  away 
bravely,  never  missing  a  stroke.  The  stiff. 
black  tar  mud  rolled  up  on  the  wheels 
until  they  were  twice  to  four  times  as  big 
as  normally.  All  at  once  "pish!"  and  off 
came  the  valve  stem,  and  a  little  later  the 
tire  on  which  we  had  used  the  soft  ce- 
ment.    It  had  never  hardened.    Caution: 

N«VER    USE    SOFT    CEMENT. 

Wc  ran  to  the  next  house  with  three  tires 
on  and  one  off.  We  engaged  lodging  for 
the  night,  and  after  a  light  supper  went  lo 
bed.  This  was  Thursday  night,  and  all 
hopes  of  reaching  Princeton  even  for  an 
exhibition  on  Friday  were  spoiled,  as  welt 
as  our  chance  of  earning  the  $200  and 
more.  Wc  had  hardly  got  in  bed  when  it 
began  to  rain,  and  kept  it  up  continually 
until  morning,  when  it  ceased  and  the 
sun  came  out  warm. 

Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  a  bicycle 
repair  shop  could  be  found  in  a  little  town 
6  miles  distant.  Our  host  and  team  were 
hired  at  a  cost  of  $3  to  lake  us  and  the 
tire  thither.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  pro- 
cure  a    metal    valve    I    could    fix   the    tire 


myself.    The  valve  was  found  O.   K.,  and 
the  tire  was  repaired  as  follows: 

A   TIRE  VALVE   REPAIR. 

First  the  old  valve  was  cut  out  smooth, 
leaving  a  hole  a  little  larger  than  a  lead 
pencil ;  the  top  nut  was  then  removed 
from  the  valve,  a  small  piece  of  gas  pipe 
long  enough  for  the  hand  to  grasp  was 
slipped  over  the  valve  (the  threaded  por- 
tion), and  some  quick  drying  cement  was 
then  worked  inside  the  hole.  Next  the 
hole  was  elongated  by  squeezing  the  tire 
together  as  mucli  as  possible.  The  valve 
was  then  forced  m  edgewise,  the  little 
gas  pipe  making  a  good  lever  and  handle. 

Rubber  cement  was  next  applied  freely 
around  the  valve,  a  large  iron  washer 
placed  outside  the  tire  and  the  nut  screwed 
down  tight,  the  tire  blown  up  and  the  job 
done.  I  have  repaired  a  number  of  bicycle 
tires  this  way  and  some  six  or  seven  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  I  never  knew  one  to  leak. 

After  securing  a  cake  of  hard  cement  the 
tire  was  thrown  in  the  spring  wagon  and 
wc  returned  to  where  our  auto  was.  I  se- 
cured an  old  washpan,  some  corncobs  and 
three  bricks,  broke  up  the  cement  in  the 
pan,  placed  the  pan  on  the  three  bricks, 
and  soon  had  a  nice  corncob  fire,  which 
speedily  reduced  the  hard  cement  to  a 
liquid.  This,  of  course,  had  to  be  stirred 
some  to  keep  from  burning.  Next  a  swab 
was  made  by  tying  some  waste  to  a  stick, 
and  the  cement  was  applied  (after  clean- 
ing the  wheel  well).  The  cement,  of  course, 
hardened  immediately.  Another  piece  of 
waste  was  moistened  with  gasoline  and  the 
cement  moistened  with  it  until  it  became 
sticky  to  the  touch,  when  the  tire  was  put 
on.  The  wheel  was  still  on  the  auto,  so  by 
starting  with  the  rim  up.  so  that  the  valve 
was  on  top  of  the  wheel,  my  friend  and  I 
got  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hub,  and  by 
pulling  down  with  our  hands  and  k-nees 
wc  were  able  lo  roll  the  tire  on.  This,  of 
course,  was  blown  up  and  let  set  before 
letting  any  weight  upon  it,  but  after  letting 
it  stand  about  one  and  oae-half  hours  we 
concluded  to  "move  on.** 

So  far  we  had  only  covered  less  than  ao 
miles  in  three  days,  but  then  a  bad  begin, 
ning  makes  a  good  cndiag.  and  after  this 
better  progress  was  made. 

We  left  at  about  2  p.  m.,  and  after  plowing 
through  two  little  towns  and  about  10  miles 
of  mud  we  suddenly  came  to  good  roads, 
and  a  little  farther  we  found  them  nice  and 
dry.  so  that  we  were  able  to  make  good 
time  the  rest  of  the  way  to  my  father's 
farm,  where  we  arrived  a  little  after  4 
p.  m.  An  early  start  was  made  the  next 
morning,  as  we  were  determined  to  reach 
Princeton  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  which 
we  did  in  due  time. 

DITCHED   THE    CAR. 

One  incident  deserves  mention,  which 
occurred  on  a  large  hill  just  before  reach- 
ing our  destination.  The  hill  was  very 
steep  and  we  were  nearly  to  the  top,  with 
several  tpams  behind  us,  when  all  at  once, 
in  some  manner.  I  lost  the  slow  speed  and 
the  wagon  began  to  v^  ^•^.O*^.    \  >x>*.^  Vi 
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jam  on  the  brake,  but  in  some  manner  the 
crank  had  got  fast  under  the  toe  lever  (we 
had  two  grips  and  some  overcoats  in  front 
of  us).  I  called  to  my  friend  to  jump  and 
grab  a  wheel,  but  the  momentum  was  too 
great,  and  with  the  teams  behind  I  saw 
that  I  must  ditch  the  tiling,  which  I  did 
Thc  speed  was  increasing  every  second,  but 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  jumped 
the  wagon  over  a  ditch,  over  a  mound  and 
part  way  up  a  bank.  Then  she  came  back 
down  and  stopped  on  the  mound  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  nearly  topple  over.  I  crawled 
out  much  scared.  Some  men  came  to  our 
assistance,  the  rig  was  carefully  examined, 
and.  as  it  seemed  to  be  O.  K.,  the  engine 
was  started  and  we  pulled  up  the  hill.  This 
time  the  brake  was  kept  clear  and  has  been 
ever  since.  It  was  a  miracle  that  the  auto 
was  not  smashed  to  Binders,  and  manr 
there  be  which  would  not  have  stood  it. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Experiences  with  an  Air  Cooled  Car. 

By  H.  B.  H. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  misery  loves 
company,  and  I  had  both  misery  and  com- 
pany last  week  when  the  rear  axle  of  my 
machine  broke  in  half  just  after  crossing 
the  tracks  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  at  Rich- 
field Park,  N.  J.,  where  a  locomoiive  and 
train  of  cars  were  stalled,  the  cylinder  head 
of  the  engine  having  blown  out. 

It  was  rather  comforting  to  see  the  big 
steam  monster  that  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  perfected  stage  held  up  and 
unable  to  move,  as  helpless  as  any  auto 
that  was  ever  towed  mto  a  repair  station, 
and  it  presented  a  sort  of  a  moral  lesson 
to  me.  impressing  the  fact  on  my  mind 
that  no  matter  what  skill  is  used  in  de- 
sign, steel  will  be  flawed  at  times  and 
breakdowns  will  occur. 

Not  to  wander  too  far  from  my  original 
theme,  on  the  day  on  which  this  most 
serious  accident  happened  I  was  riding 
toward  New  York,  escorting  two  old  ma- 
chines that  a  local  agent  had  sold  and 
which  he  feared  would  not  be  able  to 
mount  Kelly's  Hill,  a  notoriously  steep 
grade  up  the  Palisades,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  team  of  horses  is  always  kept  to 
help  tow  loads  up  the  grade  and  a  sign 
announces  that  these  may  be  hired  for  that 
purpose. 

I  was  just  going  along  for  the  ride  and 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  when  about  14 
miles  from  home  was  bringing  up  the  end 
of  the  line,  when  a  small  boy  in  the  road 
shouted  to  me, 

"misteh,  your  wheel's  coming  off," 
and  started  to  gesticulate  wildly.  I  was 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  as  boys  seem 
to  take  a  particular  delight  in  inform- 
ing automobilists  that  their  wheels  are  go- 
ing around  or  their  tires  falling  off,  and 
my  first  inclination  was  to  put  on  more 
speed  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  lad. 

Something  impelled  me  to  look  around. 
however,  and,  much  to  my  surprise  and 
roASternation,   I   saw  that   my   wheel   was 


coming  off  and  half  the  axle  with  it.  My 
particular  make  of  machine  has  a  live  rear 
axle  turned  out  of  a  2  inch  bar  of  solid 
machine  steel,  which  should  be  able  to 
bear  any  amount  of  road  strain,  and  this 
was  the  last  part  of  the  car  that  I  should 
ever  have  expected  to  give  out.  but  it  had. 
and  as  I  looked  the  wheel  was  slowly 
working  its  way  off  the  axle,  slipping 
through  the  sleeve  in  which  it  revolves.  I 
jammed  on  the  brakes  wiihout  delay,  and 
after  coming  to  a  standstill  sounded  a  sig- 
nal of  distress  on  my  horn  that  brought 
the  other  machines  scurrying  back  to  my 
assistance. 

Luckily  we  were  near  a  hotel  shed,  and 
my  car  was  lowed  under  its  shelter  and  we 
then  started  in  to  investigate.  Upon 
jacking  up  the  right  rear  end  of  the  axle, 
on  which  side  the  wheel  had  been  coming 
off,  we  were  able  to  pull  the  wheel  oif  en- 
tirely, the  half  of  the  axle  coming  with  it. 

Once  drawn  out  of  the  sleeve  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  axle  was  flawed 
and  had  broken  at  the  collar  cut  on  it  for 
a  Hat  bearing  against  the  differential,  at 
which  point  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thinner  than  at  the  extreme  left  end. 

AN    IMrttOVISED   JACK. 

It  was  not  such  an  easy  task  to  get  the 
other  half  of  the  axle  out.  Having  but 
one  jack  it  was  necessary  to  rob  a  wood 
pile  and  build  up  a  bed  of  small  logs,  on 
which  the  machine  was  lifted  by  our  united 
strength.  The  differential  was  next  dis- 
sected and  taken  apart  and  the  key  was 
driven  out  by  the  use  of  an  eight  pound 
hammer.  In  doing  this  the  pins  in  the 
key  slots  were  sheared  off. 

It  was  two  hours'  work  to  get  this  half 
of  the  axle  out,  but  this  having  been 
accomplished,  we  took  the  old  axle  with 
us.  and,  Arranging  with  a  hostler  at  the 
hotel  to  guard  the  machine,  started  back 
home.  We  arrived  in  good  time,  and  at 
once  sent  for  the  necessary  material  an,I 
set  a  machinist  to  work  to  make  a  new 
axle.  This  proved  to  be  a  two  days*  job. 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
the  breakdown,  with  the  new  axle  com- 
plete, we  started  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  We  found  the  machine  in  good 
shape,  as  we  had  left  it,  and  were  muci 
gratified  when  the  new  axle  slipped  into 
place  without  any  trouble,  it  having  been 
made  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  one  that  had  broken,  and  which 
bound  slightly. 

Our  good  luck  continued,  and  after  an 
hour's  work  we  were  ready  to  start  home. 
The  engine  responded  promptly  at  the  first 
turn  of  the  crank,  thanks  to  the  priming 
device  with  which  it  is  provided,  and  the 
run  home  was  made  without  mishap. 

EXUAtrST    VALVE    CASTING. 

My  next  serious  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
defective  exhaust  valve  casting,  which  was 
cracked  on  one  of  the  three  lugs  by  which 
it  was  bolted  onto  the  cylinder,  the  crack 
extending  through  to  the  inside  of  the  ex- 
haust valve  seat.  For  the  first  week  after  I 
received  the  machine  this  crack  in  some 
manner  kept  closed,  but  later  the  stuff  that 


had  filled  it  dropped  out  or  blew  out  from 
the  continued  explosion,  and  the  machtne 
began  to  lose  power  and  to  balk  on  hilli 
that  it  had  formerly  ascended  with  ease. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  spark  was 
weak,  but  a  test  proved  that  this  was  not 
so.  The  carburetor  was  reset,  but  to  no 
avail,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to  grind 
down  the  valves,  and  then  the  crack  wat 
discovered.  A  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the 
factory  brought  a  new  casting  within  two 
days  that  was  fitted  into  place  wiihm 
thirty-five  minutes  after  it  arrived.  Had 
this  thing  occurred  with  most  machines  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  secure  an  en- 
tire new  cylinder,  but  on  my  car  the  inlet 
and  exhaust  valve  castings  arc  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  cylinder  and  bolted  onto  it 
A  short  lime  after  receiving  the  new  cast- 
ing I  was  troubled  by  the  exhaust  valve 
binding  and  refusing  to  close.  This  oc- 
curred on  many  occasions,  the  valve  not 
seating  and  the  engine  stopping.  Upon 
taking  the  valve  out  it  was  found  that  it 
had  not  been  properly  smoothed  at  the  iac- 
tory.  as  a  result  of  which  a  lump  had 
formed  on  the  valve  stem  that  prevented  il 
from  working.  Reaming  out  the  bearing  in 
the  casting  and  smoothing  the  valve  stem 
put  an  end  to  this  annoyance.  This  valve 
finally  had  to  be  discarded,  a  flaw  in  the 
metal  on  the  edge  of  the  vai\*e  seat  causing 
a  loss  of  compression  through  the  valve  not 
seating  properly. 

A  new  valve  was  secured  and  ground 
down  to  a  seat  in  the  new  casting,  aud  the 
machine  immediately  resumed  its  old  time 
power  and  speed,  which  it  still  retains 
Since  securing  the  valve,  which  as  a  pre- 
caution I  had  put  on  a  lathe  and  trmimed 
down  until  the  stem  worked  freely  in  the 
casting  bearing  before  inserting  it.  1  harr 
not  been  troubled  by  the  exhaust  valve 
binding  and  refusing  to  scat,  as  was  tbe 
case  with  the  old  valve.  Of  course,  each 
time  the  valve  stuck  the  engine  would  slop, 
and  it  would  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
get  the  valve  released  so  that  it  would 
work  again. 

GEARS     LOCKED     ON     A     HILt* 

A  most  peculiar  accident,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  term  it  a  coincidence, 
happened  me  while  going  over  the  Fort 
Lee  hills  on  my  way  to  New  York.  Theie 
hills  are  exceedingly  steep,  and  one  Sun- 
day morning  about  three  weeks  ago  I 
started  out  to  cJimb  ihcm.  having  four 
persons  in  the  wagon,  all  of  fair  weight 

Everything  went  lovely  and  we  hwf 
climbed  all  the  grades  with  the  exceptioo^ 
of  that  one  immediately  outside  of  the 
Revolutionary  village  of  Fort  Lee,  wl 
is  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long 
slopes  up  to  a  20  per  cent,  grade  in  pU( 
We  were  grinding  along  slowly  on 
low  gear  with  the  motor  humming  mW*" 
rily,  when  suddenly  the  carriage  began  tc 
slow  down  and  the  engine  to  kick  in  w 
unprecedented  manner. 

I  pushed  the  spark  and  gas  lever  M' 
ward,  giving  the  engine  all  the  power,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  it  began  to  show  sign> 
of  stopping.     We  were  just  on  the  steep- 
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on  of  the  g^radc  at  this  point,  and 
out  the  clutch  and  jammed  on  the 
:ency  brake,  expecting  to  hear  the 
t  speed  up  at  once,  but  strangely 
it  showed  no  tendency  to  do  this, 
er  a  few  kicks  it  gave  a  long,  sob- 
^sp  and  stopped  entirely. 
[obliging  boy,  one  of  a  crowd  of  a 
I  who  had  gathered  around,  blocked 
^r  wheels  with  a  stone,  I  insisting  on 
f  this  precaution  before  releasing  my 
bn  the  foot  brake.  The  wheels  once 
td,  I  climbed  out  and  started  to  look 
|e  trouble.  Upon  putting  the  start- 
puik  in  place  and  trying  to  turn  over 
BOtor  I  found  that  the  gears  had 
I  inside  of  the  gear  case  and  that  the 
^  did  not  have  power  enough  to  pull 
■round, 
machine  is  equipped  with  an  extra- 

rily  heavily  constructed  sun  and 
gear,  giving  two  speeds  forward 
reverse.  It  is  fitted  with  brass  pin- 
bid  oil  holes  are  provided  by  which 
ftnay  be  lubricated. 
i  of  the  first  instructions,  or  rather 
tas.  given  me  by  a  wise  friend  who 
led  the  same  sort  of  a  car  and  knew 
lout  its  vagaries,  was  not  to  put  too 
"  oil  on  these  pinions,  as  the  lubri- 
irould  surely  be  thrown  up  under  the 
I  bands  and  these  would  not  hold 
climbing  a  hill,  and  consequently  I 
led  them  rather  sparingly,  and  as  a 
of  this  the  pinions  had  become 
sated  by  the  hard  work  forced  upon 
and  the  brass  of  which  they  were 
)sed  was  swelled  and  had  expanded, 
tg  the  gears. 

Immediately  soaked  the  gears  with  oil. 
ben  with  the  assistance  of  my  four 
Igers  and  a  dozen  or  more  "kids"  we 
d  the  machine  up  over  the  last  few 
rf  the  grade  and  on  to  the  level,  it 
1  my  duty  during  this  short  trip  to 
|thc  car  and  hold  open  the  compres- 


i:c  on  top  of  the  hill  I  got  under  the 
pe  with  a  heavy  wrench  and  pound- 

the  gear  case,  in  this  manner  jarring 
^nions  loose  so  that  the  oil  could 
them.  Inside  of  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  been  freed  again  and  were  in 
working  order  and  I  started  the  en- 
ftnd  we  resumed  our  trip  without  fur- 
lifficulty  that  day. 

the  following  week  I  decided  to  go 
'the  same  route  again,  taking  the 
passengers  along,  and   before   start- 

took  the  precaution  of  oiling  the 
rather  generously.  During  the 
(Cw  days  after  1  had  been  caught  I 
cen  giving  these  same  gears  a  daily 
ith,  and  so  upon  this  occasion  they 
ilenty  of  lubrication. 

BULT   OF   EXCESSIVE    LUBRICATION. 

k  new  Fort  Lee  trolley  line  runs  par- 
rith  the  road  for  a  considerable  dis- 

and  we  left  Patcrson  at  the  same 
as  the   car,   keeping   up    with    it   all 

the  route,  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
Rests  and  to  the  excitement   of  the 


passengers  on  ihe  trolley.  About  5  miles 
away  from  my  "Waterloo"  hill  the  trolley 
line  bore  away  from  the  road,  only  to  come 
back  to  it  again  on  the  hill.  We  went 
spinning  along,  intent  on  arriving  at  the 
steep  grade  a  little  before  the  trolley,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  ran  up  the  grade 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  high  speed,  and 
then,  as  we  struck  the  steep  portion,  I  put 
in  the  low  speed  gears  and  began  the  hard 
climb  just  as  the  trolley  car  rounded  the 
curve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  began  to 
ascend  the  grade.  For  a  few  feet  we  went 
along  nicely,  and  then  the  machine  sudden- 
ly began  to  slow  down,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  engine  was  going  at  its  full  speed.  The 
machine  went  slower  and  slower,  and  even 
threatened  to  go  backward,  and  the  engine 
raced  madly.  After  a  minute  or  so  it  was 
apparent  that  the  clutch  would  not  hold, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  back  into  the  gulley 
alongside  of  the  road  just  as  the  trolley  car 
crept  by.  its  passengers  greeting  us  with 
all  sorts  of  jests  and  cries.  Not  wanting  to 
be  left  for  good,  I  worked  ihc  machmc 
around  and  tried  to  back  up  the  hill,  but 
the  reverse  also  slipped,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  get  out  and  tighten  the 
clutches. 

Before  stopping  the  engine  T  crawled  un- 
der the  machine  and  forced  pieces  of  waste 
under  the  clutch  bands  in  order  to  wipe  ofT 
some  of  the  grease,  it  being  apparent  that 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  was  equally  as 
troublesome  as  an  insufficiency.  It  was  a 
half  hour's  job  to  tighten  the  low  speed 
and  the  reverse  clutches,  and  this  once  ac- 
complished we  started  again  and  went  up 
ihe  hill  without  difficulty. 

After  these  two  experiences  I  have  de- 
cided Ihat  the  best  method  is  to  oil  the  ma- 
chine regularly,  giving  each  part  a  regular 
amount,  and  each  day  I  go  over  it  now  and 
do  this,  and  I  have  had  no  further  trouble 
in  this  respect. 

The  mixer  or  carburetor  on  my  machine 
is  a  very  simple  device,  consisting  of  a  car- 
buretor of  the  regular  fioat  feed  type  with 
a  suction  screen  attachment.  The  gasoline 
and  spark  are  controlled  by  one  lever, 
which  is  located  on  the  steering  post,  and 
by  a  movement  of  this  the  engine  speed  is 
varied  from  100  to  1,200  revolutions  a  min- 
ute. In  going  down  hills  coasting  with  the 
gears  out  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting the  motor  down  to  its  slowest  speed, 
and  one  afternoon,  after  having  run  down 
a  long  hill,  I  pushed  the  spark  lever  for- 
ward, but  the  engine  did  not  respond,  and 
the  machine  finally  came  to  a  dead  stand- 
still as  soon  as  the  momentum  secured  in 
the  coast  downhill  had  been  exhausted. 

I  got  out  and  went  through  the  starling 
operations  to  find  that  nothing  was  the 
matter  at  all,  and  the  engine  had  been 
choked  down  so  much  that  it  could  not 
suck  in  enough  gas  to  explode  itself.  I 
have  since  found  that  letting  the  motor  run 
so  thai  the  explosions  can  be  heard  at  all 
times  is  the  best  and  safest  method. 

STOPPING  AN   AIR  COOLED   MOTOR. 

Speaking   of  safety  brings  to   my   mind 


the  fact  that  I  had  been  sitting  over  a  min- 
iature  volcano  in  the  form  of  a  10  gallon 
lank  of  gasoline  and  giving  it  every  oppor- 
tunity to  boost  me  skyward,  and  was  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  the  fact  at  that.  De- 
spite the  evident  perfection  of  the  air  cool- 
ing system,  after  a  run  of  any  great  length 
the  engine  will  heat  sufficiently  to  explode 
itself,  sometimes  continuing  for  several 
minutes  after  the  spark  plug  has  been  taken 
out.  The  instructions  in  the  book  issued 
by  the  manufacturers  anticipate  this  and 
state  that  when  the  motor  does  not  stop 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  low 
speed  clutch  and  hold  the  brake  bands  that 
bind  on  the  transmission  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  had  done  this  on  several  occasions,  and 
as  a  result  had  often  had  a  hard  time  to 
get  the  engine  stopped,  as  the  throttle  valve 
docs  not  shut  off  the  supply  of  gasoline  at 
any  stage,  and  the  engine  would  explode 
and  accumulate  sufficient  power  to  move 
the  machine  along,  and  I  would  go  jerking 
up  the  street  as  the  explosions  came  irreg- 
ularly, and  then  jerking  back  again  on  the 
reverse,  until  the  engine  finally  gave  up  in 
despair  and  snorted  itself  into  quietness. 

I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  opening  ihe  com- 
pression relief  and  stopping  the  motor  in 
that  manner,  which  worked  very  well,  until 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  men  at  the 
repair  station  that  such  a  course  might  re- 
sult in  a  back  firing  into  the  gasoline  tank, 
there  being  no  check  valve  between  the 
supply  pipe  and  the  lank. 

I  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  joking 
with  me  or  not.  and  m  fact  I  may  as  well 
confess  that  I  have  not  been  convinced  as 
yet.  1  cannot  figure  out  myself  how  any 
such  catastrophe  could  be  brought  about, 
but  as  I  am  not  taking  any  chances  of  ex- 
changing an  earthly  home  for  a  samtly  one 
1  am  stopping  the  engine  with  the  clutch, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  I  receive  a 
reply  to  the  letter  I  have  written  the  manu- 
facturers asking  information  on  this  most 
essential  point. 

Tire  troubles  and  the  fact  that  my  main 
bearing  oiler,  or  rather  cylinder  oiler,  in- 
sists on  oiling  the  outside  as  well  as  the 
inside  of  the  cylinders,  completes  my  list 
of  troubles  for  the  present. 

PACKINGS  AND  WASUEKS. 

I  may  say.  though,  that  if  nothing  worse 
comes  along  I  will  not  complain.  The 
washers  in  the  cylinder  oil  cup,  which  is  a 
large  one  located  in  the  centre  of  the  foot- 
board, refuse  to  stay  tight,  and  I  am  now 
trying  alt  sorts  of  packings  and  washers, 
and  believe  that  I  will  finally  be  successful 
in  getting  the  oiler  tight  and  make  it  de- 
liver its  contents  in  the  proper  place. 

AS    FOR   TIRE    TKOUBLES, 

they  arc  ever  present  and  ever  threatened. 
A  disobliging  front  tire  picked  up  a  screw 
a  few  days  ago  as  I  was  speeding  over  a 
country  road  10  miles  from  home,  intent 
on  getting  in  ahead  of  a  threatened  rain- 
storm that  had  already  sent  down  a  few 
stray  drops  as  a  warning. 

I  noted  the  puuc^v^n.  S\<c>'Ka  "^^l  V-^kX  •^■kv 
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the  machine  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  the 
grulley  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  the  de- 
Batcd  tire  was  nearest.  The  tires  on  this 
machine  arc  hidden  from  the  driver's  view 
by  the  heavy  mudguards. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  out 
and  fix  the  thing,  and  this  was  no  small 
task,  as  I  had  never  repaired  an  inner  tube 
tire  before.  Luckily  enough.  I  had  a  new 
inner  tube  with  me,  so  I  dug  into  the  tool 
box  and  took  out  the  small  repair  kit  that 
is  furnished  with  the  machine. 

Two  undersized  tire  irons  of  about  the 
length  of  a  first  class  jackknife  were  fur. 
nishcd,  and  were  the  implements  with 
which  to  remove  a  30x3}/^  tire  that  hugged 
the  rim  in  a  most  aggravating  manner. 

After  having  loosened  all  the  clamps  and 
taken  oflF  the  lock  nut  from  the  valve  stem 
it  took  me  twenty  minutes'  time  and  cost 
the  expenditure  of  many  cusswords  to  get 
the  outside  shoe  off.  This  once  removed 
I  dragged  out  the  inner  tube  and  started  in 
to  insert  the  new  one. 

Having  no  French  chalk  and  no  experi- 
ence, this  proved  to  be  a  job  of  the  kind 
that  I  would  not  want  to  see  my  worst  en- 
emy employed  at.  It  took  just  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  get  this  tube  in  place 
and  force  the  shoe  back  on  the  rim,  and 
all  the  time  the  rain,  which  had  started  to 
come  down  in  torrents  shortly  after  I  be- 
gan my  task,  was*  trickling  down  my  back. 
The  road  was  a  perfect  ocean  of  mud.  and 
I  was  covered  with  the  mire  from  head  to 
foot.  The  tire  was  finally  pumped  up,  and 
I  started  from  home  and  reached  there  al) 
right,  The  machine  was  put  up  and  I 
went  home  to  dry  out.  The  next  morning 
1  was  informed  that  the  front  lire  was  flat. 

I  went  to  the  storage  station,  and  upon 
investigation  found  that  the  "sick"  tiie  was 
the  same  one  that  I  had  expended  so  much 
of  my  time  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 
We  took  the  tube  out.  or  rather  dragged  it 
out  in  pieces,  for  it  was  full  of  holes  as  a 
result  of  the  pinching  it  had  received.  In 
my  haste  I  had  not  put  the  tube  in  the  shoe 
properly,  and  the  clamps  had  caught  it  and 
cut  it.  The  tube  was  utterly  worthless,  and 
I  figured  out  that  this  little  puncture  cost 
me  $7  for  a  new  inner  tube,  50  cents  for  the 
man's  time  in  putting  it  in,  50  cents  for 
cough  medicine  to  cure  the  cold  that  I 
contracted,  and  I  am  now  awaiting  a  bill 
from  the  tailors  for  scouring  and  pressing 
a  suit  of  clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
I  put  in  on  the  job  no'^clf* 

Dc  Dion  ct  Bouton  have  patented  a  bal- 
anced twin  cylinder  motor,  in  which  the 
crank  pins  for  the  operating  cylinders  arc 
placed  in  line  with  each  other.  Between 
the  two  working  cylinders  is  placed  a  third 
cylinder  of  small  diameter,  in  which  re- 
ciprocates a  piston  equal  in  weight  to  the 
two  working  pistons.  This  piston  is  con- 
nected by  a  rod  to  a  crank  pin  between  the 
two  crank  pins  of  the  working  cylinders 
and  at  i8o  degrees  with  them.  The  motion 
of  the  central  piston,  connecting  rod  and 
crank  pin  balances  that  of  the  working 
crank  pins,  connectmg  rods  and  pistons. 


A   Light  and  Useful  Alloy. 

Magnalium  is  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Mach  to  an  alloy  composed  of 
magnesium  and  aluminum.  Roth  these  lat- 
ter are  most  difficult  to  work.  For  in- 
stance, aluminum  chokes  up  the  file  and  is 
liable  to  break,  while  magnesium  is  so 
tough  that  neither  a  file  nor  the  turner's 
chisel  can  make  any  impression.  Magnali- 
um, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  suitable 
than  either  of  its  component  parts.  Alloys 
containing  up  to  30  per  cent,  of  magnesiam 
furnish  a  metal  the  hardness  of  which  lies 
about  half  way  between  yellow  and  red 
brass,  and  which  may  be  easily  worked 
with  any  tool;  even  the  weakest  screw 
threads  can  be  cut  with  proper  keenness. 
The  eliips  are  like  those  of  yellow  brass, 
the  faces  of  the  pieces  are  smooth  and 
bright,  and  choking  never  takes  place  even 
with  the  finest  files.  Magnalium,  more- 
over, is  chemically  less  assailable  than 
either  of  its  components.  Aluminum  by 
itself  has  a  very  indifferent  exterior,  while 
magnesium  by  itself  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  air,  and  oxidation  will  gradually  extend 
far  into  the  interior.  Magnalium  is  silvery 
while,  remains  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  nor  can  ammonia  or  acetic  or  sul- 
phuric acid  harm  it  in  any  way.  It  sur- 
passes aluminum  in  gloss,  tractability,  firm- 
ness and  lightness. 

The  combination  of  aluminum  with  cop- 
per or  with  zinc  can  easily  be  made,  but  as 
these  two  metals  are  a  great  deal  heavier 
than  aluminum,  all  the  advantages  due  to 
the  light  weight  of  the  latter  are  lost.  While 
aluminum  has  a  specific  weight  of  2.7,  the 
alloys  referred  to  range  between  3  and  3.$. 
A  notable  contrast  to  this  is  presented  by 
the  specific  weight  of  magnalium,  which  is 
less  than  that  of  pure  aluminum — viz.,  2  to 
2.5 — according  to  composition.  For  melt- 
ing purposes,  crucibles  df  graphite  or  of 
iron  are  used,  the  inside  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  lined  with  clay  and  magnesia. 
Molten  magnalium  can  be  poured  into  the 
thinnest  vessels  of  a  diameter  down  to  2 
millimetres  and  of  the  most  intricate  forms, 
and  will  fill  them  up  thoroughly  and  fault- 
lessly. It  becomes  soft  at  570",  melts  at 
600"  and  becomes  fluid  at  630"  C.  On  ac- 
count of  its  lightness  and  its  silvery  white 
color  it  is  in  a  high  degree  suitable  for 
optical  instruments  and  similar  articles. 
Unfortunately,  sea  water  is  inimical  to 
magnalium,  especially  when  the  latter 
comes  in  contact  with  other  metals. 

In  cases  in  which,  for  technical  purposes, 
great  solidity  is  of  paramount  importance, 
as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  large  castings, 
an  alloy  of  from  J  to  5  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesium is  most  suitable.  An  addition  of  10 
per  cent,  of  magnesium  would  render  mag- 
nalium brittle,  while  30  per  cent,  of  magne- 
sium would  reduce  the  solidity  of  the  alloy 
still  more.  With  only  2.4  per  cent,  of 
magnesium  added,  magnalium  can  be  forged 
at  a  temperature  of  400''  C.  and  will  then 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  copper  at  red  heat. 
If  containing  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesium, it  may  be  forged  in  the  cold  state, 


and  if  perchance  the  hammering  has  ren- 
dered it  too  hard,  it  can  be  made  malleable 
again  by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  50c* 
C.  and  chilling  it  thereupon  in  cold  water. 
The  price  of  magnalium  is  about  tlie  same 
as  that  of  copper,  and  depends  mainly  upon 
the  price   of  magnesium. — Michamcal  Ji»- 


Trade  Literature   Received. 

Cudell  Automobiles. — J.  C.  Brandcs,  New 
York  city. 

Crank  Forgings. — Wyman  &  Gordon,  ol 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Battery  Charging  Plants  —National  En- 
gine Company,  of  Rockford,  111. 

High  Grade  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines — 
National  Engine  Company,  of  Rockford. 
111. 

Dietz  Lucifer  Acetylene  Gas  Lamp.— R. 
E.  Dietz  Company.  60  Laighi  street.  New 
York  city. 

"High  Grade  Automobile  Motors  and 
Accessories." — Clemick-Hirsch  Company, 
of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Circulating  Geared  Pump. — The  Garvin 
Machine  Company,  Spring  and  Varick 
streets.  New  York. 

The  Haase  Automobiles. — Northwestern 
Furniture  '  Company,  271  West  Water 
street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

"Vulcabeston"  Molded  Union  Washers. 
Sheet  Packing  and  Valve  Stem  Packiiig.- 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  of  100 
William  street,  New  York. 


New  IncDt-poratton^. 

Michigan  Automobile  and  Carnage 
Company,  of  Detroit;  capital,  $10,000. 

Automobile  and  Motor  Company.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  automobiles, 
motor  cycles  and  automobile  sundncv. 

Howard  Automobile  Company,  of  New 
York;  capital,  $10,000;  incorporators,  John 
J.  Amor>*,  Charles  L.  Seabury  and  Williim 
S.  Howard. 

Knickerbocker  Auto  Car  Company,  of 
New  York;  capital,  $5,000:  directors,  O.  T 
Sherman,  J.  F,  Couch  and  Dixie  Hines,  all 
of  New  York. 

Onondago     Automobile     Company,    ol 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  capital.  $150,000;  direct- 
ors, G.  L.  Gridley,  G.  £.  DeLong  and 
S.  Palmer,  all  of  Syracuse 

New  York  Long  Distance  AutomobH 
Company,  of  New  York;  capital,  $10,000: 
incorporators,  Lewis  Nixon.  Wm.  M.  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Francis  S.  Hutchins. 

Frank  B.  Davis,  of  Youngstown.  Oh'O- 
and  Leon  Rubay.  of  Pans.  France,  ba" 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  style  0* 
Davis  &  Rubay,  to  import  French  aulom£>- 
biles  and  supplies. 

The  New  York  and  Chicago  Road  As»^ 
ciation.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  to  obtain  an  ini- 
proved  highway  between  the  two  cities:  d'' 
rectors.  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Cohassrt 
Mass.;  William  L.  Dickinson,  of  SprioS' 
field,  Mass.;  William  S.  Crandall  ai»d  A. 
H.  Battey,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  >D^ 
L.  C.  Boardman.  of  New  York  city. 
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I. — Steam    Engine  Repairs. 

WUKM    CROSSHEADS. 

\  crosshcad  (Fig.  3)  in  some  of  the 
machines  was  of  very  poor  design, 
same  fonn.  although  somewhat  licav- 
lade,  is  still  employed  in  some  ma- 
chines. The  point 
of  greatest  wear 
(and  generally  of 
excessive  wear)  is 
the  back  A  of  the 
shoe,  Fig.  3.  It  is 
generally  made  of 
best  phosphor 
bronze,  and  the 
best  way  10  re- 
new this  piece  is 
by  'sweating"  on 
a  tlat  piece  of  hard 
phosphor  bronze. 
after  having  filed 
down  the  old  sur- 
face to  get  it  of 
ihe  same  approxi- 
mate thickness  all 
the  way.  To 
I  on  a  new  piece,  tin  the  back  of  the 
bead  already  filed  and  one  side  of  the 
eccof  phospher  bronze,  and  then,  pul- 
them  together  in  their  correct  relative 
ons,  clamp  between  two  blocks  of 
in  a  vise  and  apply  the  heat  from  a 
torch  or  a  very  large  soldering  copper, 
Jose  up  on  the  vise.  Watch  the  joint, 
fhcn  the  solder  is  seen  to  ooze  out  in 
beads  all  around  remove  the  source  of 
fcnd  the  job  is  done,  and  in  a  minute 
ro  may  be  removed 
^  fit  it  to  the  slide,  which  in  cross 
<n  looks  like  B,  Fig.  3.  The  slide  will 
■ally  be  found  to  be  more  badly  worn 
t  lower  end,  and  this  end  should  be 
td  a  little  with  a  file  to  correct  this 
ftlity.  A  dead  smooth  file  should  be 
|o  finish  with.  After  correcting  this, 
c  crosshead  by  filing  and  scraping, 
it  bears  evenly  all  along,  and  then 
I  two  fiat  head  brass  machine  screws 
No.  4,  C  and  D  in  Fig.  3.  The  strips 
phosphor  bronze  are  shown  in  place 
Have  the  heads  of  these  screws 
lelow  the  surface  of  the  strip  and  let 
|lds  come  through  and  project  about 
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one-thirty-second  inch,  when  they  should 
be  very  tightly  riveted  to  preclude  any 
possibility  oi   their  working  loose. 

As  a  rule  the  wear  upon  the  wrist  pin 
in  the  hole  in  the  crosshead  is  very  slight, 
and  sometimes  a  partial  rotation  of  the 
pin  and  tightening  by  its  nut  in  the  new 
position  will  remedy  any  looseness  tem- 
porarily. Should  a  new  pin  be  necessary, 
it  may  be  made  in  the  lathe,  but  generally 
the  best  and  cheapest  way  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  to  send  to  the  factory  for  a 
new  pin.  This  applies  also  to  the  case  of 
the  hardened  steel  bushing  which  is  forced 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting  rod. 

Another  and  much  more  sensible  form 
of  crosshead  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The 
wear  upon  the  sliding  surfaces  of  this 
form  of  head  may  be  taken  up  almost  un- 
til they  are  worn  through  by  merely  in- 
serting slivers  of  sheet  metal  of  the  re- 
quired thickness  behind  the  slides,  there 
being  two  to  each  crosshead  with  this 
form. 

The  slivers  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  slides  and  not.  as  is  oftentimes 
the  case,  all  under  one  slide. 
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Fig.  S- 

Fig.  5  shows  one  of  these  slides  A 
screwed  to  the  engine  frame  B  and  slivers 
C  and  D  in  place  at  either  end. 

REGRINDINC   SUDE  VALVES. 

Many  machines,  both  old  and  new, 
through  lack  of  sufficient  lubrication  in  the 
cylinders  and  steam  chests,  have  the  slide 
valves  and  their  seats  scored  or  cut  more 
or  less  badly.  This  results  in  enormous 
waste  of  steam,  since  live  steam  is  going 
by  way  of  the  eroded  places  out  of  the  ex- 
haust at  all  times  when  the  throttle  is 
open. 

In  engines  which  have  this  trouble  it 
may  nearly  always  be  noticed,  by  the  thick 
continuous  exhaust  when  running  in  con- 
trast to  the  short,  decisive  pufis  when  this 
feature  is  absent. 

The  remedy  for  this  trouble  consists  in 
scraping  or  grinding  the  slide  valve  and 
its  seat  in  the  steam  chest.  The  writer  has 
never  yet  seen  a  case  so  bad  that  careful 
grinding     would    not     entirely    correct    it. 


h 


Fig.  6. 

The  cover  over  the  steam  chest  should  be 
removed  and  the  valve  itself  diKonnected 
from  the  valve  stem.  Clean  away  any  for- 
eign matter  at  the  jomi  between  the  valve 
and  seat  with  gasoline,  and  begin  with 
enu-ry  and  oil.  smeared  upon  both  surfaces, 
giving  the  valve  an  oval  motion,  and  wip- 
ing clean  and  renewing  the  oil  and  emery 
as  soon  as  the  grinding  capacity  of  a  charge 
is  exhausted.  Begin  with  about  No.  90  or 
Na  100  emery,  and  use  a  finer  grade  at 
each  new  application,  finishing  with  tlour 
emery.  In  performing  this  operation  the 
steam  ports  should  be  fitted  with  oily  cloth 
stuffed  in  tightly  to  catch  any  particles  of 
emery  and  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
cylinders  later  on.  If  properly  done  the 
result  will  produce  a  job  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  new. 

Before  reassembling  wash  the  surfaces 
thoroughly  with  gasoline  applied  with  a 
stiff  bristled  brush. 

ADJUSTING    VALVE   STEMS. 

The  valve  stem,  where  it  goes  into  the 
slot  in  the  valve,  will  generally  be  found 
badly  worn,  so  that  there  is  more  or  less 
lost  motion  in  the  valve,  which  will  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  action  of  the  same  in 
the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinders. 
This  wear  takes  place  at  A  A.  Fig.  6. 

This  looseness  should  be  corrected,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  tightening  up  the 
threaded  washer  B,  constituting  a  nut,  un- 
til there  is  no  perceptible  play,  but  yet  so 
the  valve  will  drop  from  the  stem  of  its 
own  weight. 

After  thus  tightening,  the  nut  should  be 
locked  against  further  loosening  by  very 
lightly  riveting  the  projecting  threaded  end 
of  the  stem  over  it. 

SUBSTITUTING   A    RING    PACKED  PISTON   FOR  A 
PLUG   PISTON. 

In  an  earlier  steam  runabout  still  in  ex- 
tensive use  the  piston  was  of  a  construc- 
tion that  would  not  meet  the  approval  of 
a  thorough  mechanic.  It  was  called  a  plug 
piston,  and  depended  for  its  tightness  un- 
der pressure  (essential  to  the  economy  of 
the  engine)  upon  a  so  called  capillary  seal 
consisting  of  three  or  more  shallow  grooves 
turned  in  a  plug  of  cast  iron,  which  in 
turn  was  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder, 
with  just  enough  clearance  to  prevent  bind- 
ing when  expanded  by  the  heat.  This  de- 
sign  is   eminently    unsatisfactory,    and   the 
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best  thing  to  do  when  one  comes  into  pos- 
session of  one  of  these  machines  is  to  take 
measurements  of  the  piston  and  throw  it 
away. 

A  good  ring  piston  should  be  made  to 
take  its  place,  and  as  these  plug  pistons 
are  generally  made  there  is  room  for  three 
rings  five-sixteenths  inch  wide  each.  A 
good  construction  is  shown  by  Fig.  7,  page 
553.  The  piston  is  composed  of  halves,  as 
shown,  and  these  are  made  from  iron  cast- 
ings, for  which  one  pattern  will  answer. 

The  hollow  portion  is  cored  out,  the  pat- 
tern making  its  own  core.  All  the  rest» 
including  of  course  the  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  piston  rod,  is  machined. 

The  joint  at  A,  which  comes  midway  the 
width  of  the  middle  ring  groove,  is  finished 
by  grinding,  the  two  halves  of  each  piston 
being  mounted  upon  a  rod  a  trifle  less  in 
diameter  (say,  2-1000  of  an  inch)  than  the 
portion  B  of  the  rod.  This  is  done  in  order 
that  the  drive  fit  of  the  rod  at  B  will  not 
be  loosened  by  rotating  in  the  grinding, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  with  a  drive  fit  to  turn  the 
parts  to  grind  them.  The  nut  at  the  end 
for  locking  the  halves  6rmly  together  is 
recessed  as  shown  to  avoid  striking  the 
cylinder  head. 

This  nut  must  be  secured  against  loosen- 
ing by  riveting  or  by  centre  punching  the 
end  of  the  rod. 
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A  Family  Oarage, 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  hold  auto- 
mobiles take  upon  families  after  one  mem- 
ber is  initiated  is  shown  in  the  Guggen- 
heim family  of  New  York.  There  are 
seven  brothers,  and  but  one  of  them  has 
withstood  the  fascination  of  the  motor  car. 
The  other  six  own  between  them  fifteen 
cars,  including  everj*  style  of  automobile. 
So  large  are  their  holdings  that  lately  they 
have  pooled  their  interests  and  established 
a  private  garage  at  208  West  Seventy-sev- 
enth street,  which  is  within  easy  access  of 
their  homes. 

The  building  is  two  stories  and  25x100 
feet.  The  upper  floor  is  used  for  a  general 
storeroom  in  part,  and  there  is  also  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop.  All  the  repairs 
are  made  there  by  regular  employees  of 
the  family,  numbering  eight  chauffeurs, 
three  of  whom  are  skilled  mechanics. 
There  is  also  an  electrical  expert  and  a 
washer.  The  lower  floor  of  the  building 
is  used  for  a  garage. 

The  brothers  together  own  nine  electric 
and  six  gasoline  machines. 


It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  defect  that 
the  headlight  of  an  automobile  in  turning 
a  curve  throws  its  cone  of  light  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  vehicle  body  and  not 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  vehicle  trav- 
els. This  may  give  rise  to  serious  trouble, 
and  to  avoid  it  the  firm  of  Weichmann. 
Vienna,  has  devised  an  arrangement,  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  Vienna  automobile 
show,  whereby  the  headlight  is  turned  at 
the  same  time  as  the  front  wheels  by  means 
0/  2  simple  Jink. 


Design  to  Suit  American  Conditions. 

Editor  Houseless  Age: 

The  article  by  C.  W.  M.  on  "Unsafe 
Wheel  Steering"  in  your  last  issue  is  but 
part  of  a  needed  protest  against  impractical 
features  for  the  American  market.  The 
fact  that  some  millionaire  buys  a  French 
louring  car,  with  which  he  traverses  the 
splendid  roads  of  the  Continent  for  several 
weeks,  is  no  reason  why  busy  Americans, 
who  do  not  get  one  week  in  a  year  for 
louring,  and  who  have  few  roads  suited  to 
high  speed,  should  likewise  buy  a  touring 
locomotive,  and  yet  it  is  that  sort  of  snob- 
bishness that  has  largely  directed  the 
growth  of  automobiling  in  this  country  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  a  land  of  good 
roads,  with  few  railroads,  the  high  powered 
vehicle,  properly  termed  a  "car,"  is  doubt- 
less well  enough,  and  with  it  in  its  place 
I  have  no  quarrel,  but  the  idiocy  begins 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  such  ve- 
hicles for  practical  purposes  over  such 
roads  as  are  found  throughout  the  major 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Being  built 
for  good  roads  they  are  almost  universally 
geared  too  high  for  bad  ones,  and  must  of 
necessity  creep  up  the  hills  in  a  disgust- 
ingly slow  manner.  Having  no  obstacles 
to  encounter,  their  mechanism  is  placed  too 
low,  with  the  result  that  vital  parts  are 
damaged  by  contact  with  the  ground. 

In  the  New  York-Rochester  run  vehi- 
cles with  little  clearance  found  the  roads 
impassable  because  of  the  high  ridges  in 
the  centre,  while  instances  have  occurred 
of  high  priced  foreign  machines  striking 
their  crank  cases  or  flywheels,  and  being 
laid  up  for  several  months  on  their  first 
attempt  to  get  out  of  New  York  city.  The 
conditions  in  America  are  so  different 
from  those  abroad  that  the  same  vehicle 
will  not  meet  both.  Our  rough  roads  re- 
quire constant  steering  to  avoid  holes. 
rocks  and  similar  obstacles,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  lever  is  much  better  than  the 
wheel,  as  C.  W.  M.  rightly  says,  particu- 
larly on  light  vehicles.  On  rough,  muddy 
or  hilly  roads,  the  heavy  vehicle  is  out  of 
place,  for  unless  it  is  decidedly  overpow- 
ered, and  therefore  wasteful,  it  is  not  able 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  bad  spots  so 
frequently  found. 

The  simple  control  is  likewise  more  nec- 
essary here,  where  the  varying  road  con- 
ditions demand  constant  changing  of 
speeds,  than  in  a  country  where  the  high 
gear  may  be  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
the  run  to  the  end.  On  this  account  the 
controlling  levers  must  be  few  and  easily 
manipulated,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  Bickford's  ability  pronounces 
in  favor  of  three  levers  only  for  forward 
driving.  The  masses  who  will  eventually  use 
automobiles  will  use  them  not  for  the  fun 
of  it,  but  for  the  service  rendered,  and  they 


will  not  wish  for  a  multiplicity  oi  lev 
that  they  may  show  to  a  gaping  public 
how  dexterous  they  are,  but  will  accom- 
plish their  work  with  the  fewest  possible 
levers  and  the  simplest  operation  thereof. 
II  these  facts  are  admitted  ihcn  manufac- 
turers should  design  accordingly,  and  not 
retard  the  growth  of  the  industry  by  copy- 
ing forms  unsuited  to  Arnerican  needs, 
even  though  apparently  demanded  by  a 
few  snobs  who  wish  to  show  off  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  abroad  and  acquired 
a  motor  vehicle  taste. 

Chas.  E.  Dury; 


"^ 
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The  Friction  of   Ball  Bearings. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

The  paragraph  on  "Friction  of  Ball 
Bearings"  in  your  issue  of  April  15  is  mis- 
leading. There  are  extremely  few  bearmgs 
which  rotate  at  the  rate  of  5,000  rotations 
per  minute.  Indeed  the  phrase  "5,000  ro- 
tations per  minute"  means  nothing  to  the 
reader  until  he  finds  out  the  diameter  of 
the  bearing.  Speed  of  bearing  should  al- 
ways be  expressed  in  feet  per  minute. 

The  imperfection  in  action  of  any  bi 
bearing  whose  balls  arc  neither  spherical 
nor  of  uniform  diameter  will  always  be 
exaggerated  at  high  speed.  As  much  care 
would  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  bearing  for  the  speed  which 
S.ooo  rotations  per  minute  somewhat  vague- 
ly suggest  as  would  be  required  in  the 
construction  of  any  other  form  of  bearing 
for  such  speeds.  In  other  words,  the  balls 
would  all  have  to  be  the  same  diameter, 
very  accurately  gauged  in  cases,  and  on 
cones  very  carefully  ground.  There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  design  or  action 
of  the  ball  bearing  that  would  bring  about 
the  so  called  "shattering  action."  which  is 
probably  caused  by  varying  diameters  of 
balls  in  the  ring  where  the  large  ones  catch 
up  and  strike  the  ones  ahead,  and  arc 
thrown  violently  back  by  reaction,  which 
is  repealed  very  rapidly  in  high  speed 
bearings. 

Whenever  balls  shear  under  heavy  loads 
it  will  be  found  that  they  have  been  put  to 
a  strain  beyond  their  crushing  strength,  or 
ultimate    shearing    strength,    as    the    case  ^ 
might  be.  ^H 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  artide^ 
might  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  contemplate  using  ball  bearings,  il 
might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
growing  demand  for  ball  bearings  in  the 
older  and  best  developed  lines  of  manu- 
facture, like  tool  building,  where  great 
stress  has  to  be  resisted  under  compan- 
tively  high  speed.  ' 

Federal   Manufacturing   ConrAKY. 
Charles  E.  Hadley. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  his  criticism  and  explanation  of  tb< 
shattering  action  occurring  at  high  spfftt 
As  to  the  possibility  of  the  extract  mi*" 
leading  prospective  users  of  ball  bearing*, 
we  believe  there  is  little  cause  for  fear.  1' 
is   generally   understood  among  englneei 
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il  bearings,  like  ail  other  bearings, 
^hcir  limitations  in  regard  to  rotative 

and  specific  pressure.  It  was  evi- 
ihe  object  of  the  author  to  dctcr- 

hcsc  limits  and  the  manner  in  which 
^nngs  failed  when  these  limits  were 
td.— En] 


beautiiuUy  outside.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  has  ever  had  this  trouble  and  this  may 
save  someone  a  day's  labor. 

E.  A.  Fairchild. 


kel  5t«el  for  Exhaust  Valves. 

t  Horseless  Age: 

•se  inform  me  through  the  columns 
or  valuable  paper  as  to  the  most  sat- 
Ory  proportions  of  carbon  and  nickel 
^aust  valves  of  gasoline  motors. 
[  C.  C.  Salisbury. 

Ickcl  steel  containing  36  per  cent,  of 
|,  is  recommended  by  one  authority. 
i/ig  is  said  about  the  proportion  of 
k  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
I  percentage  in  steel  will  be  satisfac- 
I  Nickel  steel  of  36  per  cent,  nickel 
[temperature  coefficient  of  zero — that 
b  not  expanded  by  heating. — Ed.] 


lice  Traps  in  Massachusetts. 

r  Horseless  Ace: 

you  have  a  good  many  readers  in  Bos- 

pd    vicinity,    will   you   please   publish 

Bg  that  police  traps  are  being  set  in 

Concord  and  Lincoln,  Mass. 

^   not  adopt  a  common   warning  for 

traps?  Red  confetti  thrown  on  the 
It  about   one-eighth    mile   from   trap, 

tieap  red  Hag  nailed  on  a  tree  or  post 
!  right  hand  side  of  the  road  going 
I  the  trap.  I  should  like  to  warn 
obilists  coming  into  Concord,  but  I 
not  time  to  stand  guard.  S. 


icked  Pluj^   Porcelain    Puzzles 
Automobiiist. 

'  Horseless  Age: 

!ad   with   much   interest   H.    B.   H/s 

on  three  weeks'  use  of  an  8  horse 

air  cooled  motor.  I  have  a  machine 
t  same  make  which  I  have  used  in  the 
t  and  coldest  weather  since  March 
D2.  He  anticipates  trouble  in  July 
tr,  but  he  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
unless  he  lets  his  fan  belt  get  loos'*. 
i€  the  engine  will  not  heat  up  under 
nd  of  work  unless  the  pins  are  filled 
aud  or  the  fan  belt  loose.  He  prob- 
ill  forget  in  time  he  has  a  spark  plug, 
lever  has  to  be  cleaned.  I  used  my 
al  plug  until  this  past  month  and 
racked  the  porcelain  in  it.  I  inserted 
tra  plug  furnished  me  when  I  bought 
ichine,  and  after  an  hour's  crnnking 
isting  of  the  entire  outfit  (the  plug 
d  beautifully  when  out  of  the  cylin- 

telephoned  to  the  New  York  agent, 
ime  out  and  spent  as  much  more 
n  going  over  the  ground  as  I  had. 
lally  tried  an  extra  plug  he  had  in 
:  and  the  engine  started  at  the  first 

I  found  on  taking  my  new  pluu 
that  the  porcelain  was  cracked  and 

not  spark  under  compression,  but 


Touring  Route  from  Milwaukee   to 
Buffalo. 

Editor  Horseless  Age  ; 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  print  the 
best  automobile  route  from  Chicago  to  Buf- 
falo, or,  better  still,  from  Milwaukee  to 
Buffalo.  I  wish  to  make  the  trip  from 
Wcgauwega.  Wis.,  to  Buffalo  in  July,  and 
can  get  to  Milwaukee  all  right,  but  wish 
to  learn  the  best  route  from  there  on. 
Please  print  it  in  The  Horseless  Ace  so 
I  will  get  it  before  that  time. 

W.   E.   HiNCHEV. 

fFrom  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  the  best 
and  shortest  route  is  the  shore  road  via 
South  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha.  Wau- 
kegan.  Lake  Forest  and  Evansioii.  From 
Chicago  the  following  route  has  been  pur- 
sued by  most  automobilists  who  have  made 
the  trip  from  there  to  Buffalo:  South  Chi- 
cago. Hammond  (Ind),  Chesterton,  La 
Porte,  South  Bend,  Osceola,  Elkhart, 
Goshen,  Millersburg,  Kendaliville,  Water- 
loo, Butler.  Bryan  (Ohio).  If  it  is  desired 
to  visit  Toledo,  which  involves  running  on 
some  rather  bad  roads,  ihe  trip  is  continued 
from  Bryan  via  Stryktr,  Archbold,  Wau- 
scon,  S wanton  and  Holland  to  Toledo. 
Otherwise  the  somewhat  shorter  and  better 
route.  Bryan,  Strykcr,  Napoleon.  Bowling 
Green,  Fremont,  is  followed,  and  the  trip 
continued  via  Clyde,  Bellevue,  Norwalk, 
Wakcman,  Obcrlin,  Elyria,  Cleveland, 
Paynesvillc,  Madison.  Geneva,  Ashtabula. 
Kingsville,  Amboy.  Conneaut,  New  Spring- 
field (Pa.),  Girard  Junction,  Erie.  Fre- 
donia,  Silver  Creek  (N.  Y.),  Buffalo.— 
Eo,] 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  increase  in  ten- 
sile strength  with  increase  of  Temperature 
up  to  500''  Fahr.  Cast  iron  becomes  per- 
ceptibly weaker  at  200°,  and  ai  alxiut  1,000'' 
it  has  about  one-third  its  normal  strength. 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 

Tfie  Dietz  Lucifer  Acetylene  Qas 

Lamp. 

After  confining  themselves  to  oil  lamps 
for  many  years  the  R.  E.  Dietz  Company 
have  just  brought  out  an  acetylene  gas 
lamp  for  automobiles.  In  this  lamp  the 
water  feed,  instead  of  being  by  drops  at  the 
centre  of  the  carbide  holder,  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  circumference  thereof.  It 
is  claimed  that,  owing  to  the  large  surface 
of  attack  of  the  water  on  the  carbide,  at  no 
time  has  the  water  to  soak  through  a  deep 
layer  of  slack  to  reach  the  carbide,  and  the 
light  is  therefore  practically  uniformly  in- 
tense from  first  to  last  of  one  filling, 
whereas  with  a  drop  feed  at  one  spot  after 
ihc  lamp  has  burned  for  some  hours  all  the 
carbide  around  the  feed  becomes  exhausted 
and  the  water  has  to  soak  some  distance 
through  slackened  carbide,  which  results 
in  reducing  the  Hamc.  The  system  of  water 
feed  employed  is  known  as  the  capillary 
film  feed  and  is  claimed  to  permit  ex- 
tremely close  regulation,  allowing  no  ex- 
cess of  water  to  go  into  the  carbide,  thus 
reducing  the  waste  of  carbide  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  gas  production  after  the  water 
is  turned  off. 

The  lamp  is  constructed  of  heavy  gauge 
brass.  The  top  of  the  carbide  chamber 
screws  on  and  has  a  nut  on  top  to  turn 
with  a  wrench.  In  the  top  of  the  screw  is 
a  thick  gasket  of  pure  rubber.  The  re- 
Hcctor  is  of  heavy  gauge  aluminum,  which 
is  claimed  to  give  a  much  higher  reflecting 
power  than  nickel.  The  focus  is  adjust- 
able and  the  light  is  said  to  be  so  stroni^ 
that  a  newspaper  can  be  read  at  a  distance 
of  400  feet. 


A  Nciv  Duryea  Vehicle. 

The  cut  herewith  shows  a  recent  Dur- 
yea design,  built  to  the  order  of  a  custom- 
er. It  has  the  standard  Duryea  mechan- 
ism and  one  hand  control,  but  the  body  is 
longer  at  the   rear,   and   is  equipped  with 


Duryea  Phaeton   with  Mercedes  ¥^Q^t. 
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an  imitation  Mercedes  front.  The  long 
wheel  base  and  low  centre  of  gravity  in- 
sure a  comfortable  and  steady  running  ve- 
hicle. The  weight  is  i.ioo  pounds,  and  the 
horse  power  of  the  motor  is  claimed  to  be 
from  lo  to  12. 


Westinjhouse    Automobile    Charg- 
ing Outfits. 

Electric  automobiles,  as  is  generally 
known,  require  facilities  for  recharging  the 
batteries.  The  charging  current  may  be 
derived  from  any  one  of  three  sources — 
direct  current  lines,  alternating  current 
lines  and  independent  power  plants.  It  has 
been  found  that  there  is  a  demand  for  out- 
fits charging  one.  two,  four  and  twelve  bat- 
teries simultaneously,  and  this,  together 
with  the  three  different  sources  of  current. 
admits  of  i68  different  combinations,  each 
calling  for  a  dilTerent  design  of  charging 
board. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  lo  repeat  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  electric  automobile  depends 
largely  upon  ihc  care  given  to  its  battery. 
The  charging  of  the  battery  is  often  looked 
after  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  require- 
ments, and  it  is  therefore  important  that 
the  charging  outfit  he  so  designed  that  only 


the  least  attention  is  required  and  there  is 
tittle  opportunity  for  neglect  and  abuse  of 
the  battery.  These  conditions  are  said  to 
have  been  kept  in  view  in  the  design  of  the 
charging  outfits  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which 
some  photos  arc  shown  herewith. 

The  garage  outfit.  Fig.  i,  possesses  the 
advantage  that  all  the  controls  are  at  one 
point,  thus  minimizing  the  attention  re- 
quired, and  that  only  one  voltmeter  and 
unc  ammeter  arc  used,  instead  of  twelve 
instruments  of  each  kind,  as  in  earlier  de- 
signs of  such  outfits.  The  charging  may 
be  done  serially  or  simultaneously.  The 
cut  shows  one  of  these  garage  switchboards 
with  the  scries  rheostat  for  controlling  the 
charging  rales  of  the  various  batteries  in- 
stalled below  it.  In  this  particular  case 
rheostats  arc  provided  for  eight  vehicles, 
the  greater  capacity  being  obtained  at  any 
time  by  adding  the  requisite  number  of 
rheostats. 

Each  switch  on  the  board  is  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  its  rheo- 
stat and  charging  stand.  The  throwing  of 
a  switch  to  the  left  places  a  battery  in 
"charge";  throwing  it  to  the  right  con- 
nects the  ammeter  so  that  the  current  may 
be  read.     The  voltmeter   will    indicate    for 
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the  whole  main  line,  or  by  pressing 
push  button  corresponding  to  any  switch 
the  voltage  reading  of  its  stand  can  be 
taken.  A  separate  push  button  gives  the 
vol  tage  reading  on  the  line  beyond  the 
rheostats.  Opposite  each  switch  is  a  num- 
bered hook  upon  which  the  charging  record 
of  the  lottery  may  be  kept. 

In  connection  with  this  central  switi 
board  automatic  circuit  breakers  and  fuse 
blocks  are  used  at  each  charging  stand. 
These  switchboards  may  be  connected  with 
any  125  volt,  direct  current  line,  whether 
from  central  stations,  motor  generator  «i 
or  independent  circuit. 

For  the  one  or  two  vehicles  of  the  private 
owner  or  the  small  garage  designed  for 
four  machines  the  panels  are  as  shown, 
with  the  necessary  modifications  in  each 
case,  and  are  adapted  for  direct  current 
voltage  of  no  to  125.  For  single  battery 
charging  the  automatic  circuit  breaker 
(Fig.  2  on  the  left)  is  mounted  directly 
upon  the  panel  with  the  metres  and  fused 
switch.  Where  two  or  more  automobiles 
are  to  be  charged  the  circuit  breakers  arc 
displaced  by  switches,  and  the  overvoltage 
circuit  breaker  and  fuse  blocks  are  located 
at  the  carriage  charging  stands. 

The  details  of  the  outfits  are  of  stand- 
ard  Westinghouse   make,   and   are   as  fol- 
lows:    The  panels,  of  white  Italian  mar- 
ble   or     marblcized     slate.      The     meters, 
which  foi   private  use  may  be  a  combined 
voltmeter  and  ammeter,  are  provided  with 
sub-scales    and    convenient    terminals    for 
reading  voltages   of  individual   cells,   with 
volt  scale  from  o  to  150.  sub-scales  0  to  3. 
and  ampere  scales  o  to  100.   The  switches  are 
of  standard  Westinghouse  type   D,  oi  the 
normal   capacity   of  50  amperes   for  each 
charging  circuit,   the   line    switches   being 
fused.    It  is  claimed  that  the  circuit  break- 
ers, under  normal  circumstances,  automat- 
ically cut  out  the  battery  when  the  charge 
is  completed,  and  in  all  cases  protect  the 
battery   from   any   overcharge    danger  or 
damage,  enabling  the  owner  or  attendant 
to  set  the  charge  and  pay  no  more  atten- 
tion to  it  until  the  machine  is  again  want- 
ed for  use.  without  loss  or  damage  of  any 
kind.      The    motor   starter   rheostats,   em- 
ployed in  starting  the  direct  current  mo- 
tors,   arc    mounted    on    the    back    of  tht 
panels^    with    handle    projecting    through, 
the  same  as  with  the  generator  field  rheo- 
stats.    Where  a  generator  is  employed  the 
latter  are   used   for  the   regxjlation  of  the 
battery  charging  of  one  carriage,  wilhou' 
requiring    the    additional    series    rhcostiti 
of  the  grid  or  embedded  type.     Where  the 
series  rheostats  are  needed  they  are  midc 
in  one  of  three  types — grid,  embcdd«l  ^^ 
combined.      In    the    first    form    they  ii 
mounted    on  the  floor    directly  below  ll 
switchboard,  the  grids  being  of  cast  if' 
set  in  the  open  air.  thoroughly  ventilatfd 
and    while    they    are    normally    made  1° 
carry  60  amperes  each  they  can  be  ^tii\l 
overloaded   without   injury,   it   is   claimed 
The   embedded  type  of  rheostat  is  in  1*0 
styles,  designed  for  use  with  either 
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Jr  20  to  24  cells,  when  charged  from 
?5  volt  line,  will  carry  continuously 
impcres,  and  may  be  rnounted  with 
tral  of  the  same  type  or  with  the  grid 

be  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  these 
Its  is  that  they  have  no  loose  wires, 
I  doing  away  with  danger  from  fire 
irom  ignorance  or  carelessness,  a  mis- 
I  is  made  by  the  operator,  the  fuses 
lly  the  deficiency  by  cutting  out  the 
iftnt.  obviating  injury  to  the  batteries 
twitchboard.  The  panels  for  private 
measure  14  inches  by  28  inches  by  1% 
ts  thick,  those  for  public  garages  22 
es  by  48  inches  by  V/i  inches. 
ic  direct  or  alternating  current  motor 
trators  furnished  by  the  Wcstinghouse 
trie  and  Manufacturing  Company  are 
pndard  type  and  adapted  to  the  panel 
^  transforming  high  voltage  direct 
fcnt  to  the  proper  voltage,  or  changing 
Hating  current  to  the  desired  voltage, 
!t  current  for  charging. 
,  cases  where  ihe  owner  prefers  his 
isolated  plant  for  generating  the 
ging  current,  by  means  of  a  gas  or 
r  engine,  accessory  apparatus  to  con- 
the  charging  under  these  conditions 
dded.  In  regard  to  the  outfits  of 
fus  capacities  it  may  be  said  that  out- 
br  charging  one  or  two  machines  are 
Ided  for  private  use,  that  with  a  ca- 
y  of  four  is  suitable  for  clubs,  coun- 
houses  or  small  stables,  while  the 
lard   twelve   service   is   applicable   for 
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use  by  public  garages,  express  and  cab 
companies  or  other  establishments  having 
a  number  of  vehicles. 


The    Coil    Clutch    Hanufacturing 
Company's  Friction  Clutch. 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  the 
friction  clutch  of  the  Coil  Clutch  Manu- 
facturing Company,  45  Broadway,  New 
York,  as  applied  to  a  four  cylinder  gaso- 
line touring  car  of  a  well  known  American 
make.  This  clutch  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured for  automobile  use  under  the  Lind- 
say patents. 


In  the  illustration  the  flywneel  is  shown 
bolted  to  a  flange  that  is  integral  with  the 
crank  shaft.  The  clutch  members  proper 
arc  the  drum  A  and  the  coiled  steel  band 
B.  The  former  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  C, 
while  the  latter  rotates  with  the  flywheel 
as  long  as  the  engine  is  running.  The  coil 
is  rolled  up  hot  after  two  ears  have  been 
forged  onto  it,  one  at  either  end.  and  then 
it  is  bored  out.  The  ear  D  abuts  against  a 
hub  or  similar  projection  (not  shown)  of 
the  web  of  the  flywheel.  The  other  ear  E 
is  the  one  that  is  controlled  by  the  bell 
crank  F.  When  the  disk  G  bears  against 
the  bell  crank  the  coil  is  twisted  slightly 
and  grips  the  drum  A.  The  shaft  C  is  then 
set  in  motion.  The  coiled  spring  H  tends 
to  engage  the  clutch,  being  under  compres- 
sion at  all  times.  To  relieve  the  clutch  a 
forked  lever  must  be  provided  with  suita- 
ble control  devices. 

When  driving  there  is  no  end  thrust. 
To  reduce  the  friction  between  those  wear- 
ing surfaces  which  are  under  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  coiled  spring,  when  the  en- 
gine is  running  idle,  a  ball  thrust  bearing 
is  employed.  An  annular  sheet  metal  shield 
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is  provided,  which  is  shown  in  the  drawing 
and  which  renders  the  clutch  practically 
dustpruof  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  fly- 
wheel with  a  web  instead  of  arms  is  used. 
The  Lindsay  clutch  has  only  metal  wear- 
ing surfaces,  and  should  therefore  have  a 
long  life.  The  makers  are  marketing  a 
number  of  sizes,  the  smallest  o(  v*Var.Vw  *>x 
intended  l^x  ^  \q\\qts^  i^cj^t.t  xr^^jV^'^. 
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The  ninerva  Two  Cylinder   Hotor. 

The  two  cylinder  12  horse  power  motor 
built  by  the  Soci^tc  Minervc,  of  Billan- 
courl.  near  Paris.  France,  is  of  100  milli- 
metres cylinder  bore  and  120  millimetres 
piston  stroke.  The  cylinders  are  arranged 
vertically,  twin  fashion,  and  the  two  pis- 
tons work  on  crank  pins  set  at  180  degrees. 
The  normal  speed  is  said  to  be  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Each  of  the  two  cyl- 
inders is  cast  separately,  but  integral  with 
its  jacket  and  cylinder  head.  They  are 
machined,  and  then  bolted  together.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  construction  that  in  case 
one  cylinder  should  become  defective  from 
any  cause  only  that  one  needs  to  be  thrown 
away.  Besides  both  cylinders  are  com- 
pletely enveloped  with  cooling  water,  thus 
insuring  uniform  cooling  of  the  walls. 

The  cylinders  are  bolted  to  a  crank  case 
which  is  divided  in  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  crank  shaft.  The 
lower  half  is  cast  with  two  brackets  for 
fastening  the  motor  to  the  false  frame  of 
the  car. 

Both  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are  oper- 
^■ted  mechanically,  and  are  located  in  valve 


chambers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders. 
They  are  identical  in  every  respect,  and 
therefore  interchangeable.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  valve  chambers  are  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  water  jacket,  and  that  the 
intake  and  exhaust  pipes  have  a  45"" 
joint  with  the  valve  chambers.  The  cams 
and  cam  shaft  gears  are  inclosed  within  the 
crank  case.  The  gears  on  the  two  cam 
shafts  are  driven  from  the  crank  shaft 
pinion  through  an  intermediate  gear.  The 
valves  are  lifted  through  the  intermediary 
of  push  rods  with  cam  rollers. 

The  clear  diameter  of  the  valves  is  ex- 
actly one-third  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
bore.  The  valves  are  made  of  nickel  steel, 
and  as  the  valve  scats  are  completely  sur- 
rounded wiih  cooling  water,  grinding  of 
the  valves  is  said  to  be  rarely  necessary. 
The  clearance  between  the  valve  stem  and 
the  lifting  rod  is  1  millimetre,  or  .040  inch. 
The  spark  plug  is  placed  directly  above  the 
intake  valve  and  the  compression  cock  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  over  the 
exhau.ct  valve.  Much  care  has  been  given 
to  the  balancing  of  the  moving  parts. 
Counterweights  are  placed  upon  the  outer 
crank  arms  to  give  complete  balance  in  the 
vertical  plane,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  lubrication.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  method  of  closing 
the  cylinder  head.  A  circular  plate  intro- 
duced into  the  cylinder  from  below  bears 


against  the  interior  wall  of  the  cylinc 
head,  and  is  pressed  up  against  the  surface 
by  means  of  an  upwardly  extending  ste 
a  circular  plate  bearing  against  the  ou 
wait  of  the  cylinder  head  and  a  hexag 
nut.  The  circulating  water  connection 
made  to  the  upper  plate. 

The  motor  has  jump  spark  ignition, 
commutator  being  placed  upon  the  end  uf 
the  exhaust  valve  cam  shaft  No  trembler 
is  used,  but  a  new  system  of  which  no  com- 
plete details  are  yet  given  out,  which 
comprises  a  device  called  a  vibrator  which 
is  interposed  in  the  primary  circuit.  It 
consists  of  a  vibrating  plate  not  unlike  the 
diaphragm  of  telephones,  which  transforms 
the  primary  current  into  a  series  of  undula- 
tions. There  is,  therefore,  no  complete  in- 
terruption of  the  current,  but  only  a  rapid 
variation  of  its  strength.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  this  method  is  the  sup- 
pression of  sparks  in  the  primary  circtiit 

Upon  the  end  of  the  intake  cam  shaft  is 
located  the  centrifugal  governor.  To  tiic 
fork  of  this  governor  are  connected  two 
links,  one  of  which  connects  to  the  butter- 
fly valve  D  of  the  carburetor,  and  the  other 
to  the  lever  C  of  the  register  valve  A. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  spraying  ty|)c. 
and  maintains  a  constant  level  by  means  "f 
a  float.  The  mixture  of  gasoline  vapor  and 
air  is  said  to  remain  constant  within  wide 
limits    of   engine    speeds.        The    valve 
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tin  its  cylinder  wall,  and  a  circular 
\  in  the  centre  of  the  head.  The  mov- 
ylindcr  is  provided  with  two  rectan- 

openings  capable  of  registering  with 
►peze  form  openings  in  the  stationary 
er,  and  with  a  lever  arm  for  moving 
And  its  centre.  This  lever  arm  is  con- 
t  to  the  centrifugal  governor.  The 
^]e  cylinder  is  adjusted  in  such  a  man- 
ftt  when  the  motor  is  not  running  the 
e  form  openings  arc  entirely  closed, 
the  motor  is  being  started  air  is 
t  in  through  the  small  central  opening 
ly.  As  soon  as  the  motor  runs  up  to 
however,  the  circumferential  open- 
ffe  opened  more  and  more,  and  when 
Bum  speed  is  attained  they  arc  com- 
f  open.  The  trapeze  form  has  been 
[d  for  these  openings  in  order  to  ob- 
it all  speeds  such  a  degree  of  throt- 
hat  the  vacuum  produced  around  the 
f  draws  in  a  proper  proportion  of 
Be.  The  mixing  chamber  is  sur- 
ed  by  a  jacket  through  which  the  en- 
;ooling   water    is   circulated. 

gas  throttle  valve  is  simply  a  butter- 
|ve  arranged  in  the  tube  surmounting 
being  chamber.  It  is  operated  through 
m  and  gear  sector. 


^ine  with  Aluminum  Water 

B  Jacket, 

oils  and  C.  R.  D'Esterre,  of  Lon- 
lave  designed  an  engine  of  tlie  four 
er  vertical  type  in  which  cast  liners 
serted  in  aluminum  jackets.  In  the 
igs  herewith  the  liners  are  designated 
and  the  aluminum  jacket  casting  by 
k>th  the  liners  and  the  jacket  casting 
llted  to  the  upper  surface  of  an  alu- 
l  casting  B  forming  the  upper  half  of 
»nk  case  B  C.  In  the  top  of  the  jacket 
I  holes  are  made  through  which  pass 
Ive  ports  V  and  sparking  plug  bosses 
fch  project  above  the  liners  A.  This 
g[  W  together  with  the  liner  A  and 
]>pcr  surface  of  the  crank  casing  B 
constitute    a     continuous     watertight 

around  each  pair    of    the    cylinder 

A.  The  crank  shaft  bearings  are 
I  half  in  the  upper  casting  B  and 
S  the  bottom  casting  C,  the  latter 
Ig     an    oil    containing     trough     into 

the  connecting  rod  ends  dip  at  each 
tion  of  the    engine.     The   valves    F 

the  cone  seated  type.  Over  each 
f  these  valves — two  suction  and  two 
It   valves — is   placed   a    cover    G    in 

are  two  chambers,    one    over    each 

Extending  horizontally  from  each 
chamber  is  a  short  pipe  to  which  are 

the  suction  pipe  and  the  exhaust 
espectively.  Each  pair  of  valves  is 
lied   by  a   single   coil   spring   K  and 

piece  L.     The  practicabilivy  of  this 

arrangement  is  rather  questionable, 
e  not  informed  as  to  how  the  water 
between  the  valve  and  spark  plug 
I   and   the   jacket   casting   are   made 

lit  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  drawings 
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that  the  head  of  the  jacket  casting  is  made 
extra  thick. 

The  valve  gears  and  cams  are  all  in- 
closed in  the  crank  casing.  The  valves  arc 
raised  from  their  seats  by  a  direct  down- 
ward pull  of  valve  rods  extending  parallel 
with  the  cylinders  and  guided  in  holes  in 
the  crank  case  and  in  lugs  extending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  jacket  casting.  To 
the  upper  ends  of  these  rods  are  fastened 
amis,  the  outer  ends  of  which  are  located 
over  the  valve  stems. 


New  Bosch  Ignition  System. 

A  novel  and  highly  interesting  ignition 
system  is  hailed  from  Germany.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Robert  Bosch,  of  Stuttgart, 
already  known  in  the  automobile  world  m 
connection  with  the  Simms-Bosch  ignition 
apparatus. 

The  new  system  is  a  high  tension  or 
jump  spark  system,  but  it  entirely  does 
away  with  a  coil  and  produces  an  arc  of 
considerable  duration  in  the  cylinder,  in- 
stead of  a  single  impulse  lasting  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  resem- 
bling in  this  latter  respect  the  hammer 
break  ign^ition  system.  In  fact,  it  haf  been 
the  object  of  the  inventor  to  combine  the 
good  points  of  both  the  jump  and  hammer 
break  systems  and  overcome  their  bad  fea- 
tures. The  hammer  break  system  as  now 
used  with  the  Bosch  magneto 
gives  a  very  hot  and  sure 
spark,  but  the  mechanism  with 
a  four  cylinder  engine  is  quite 
complicated  and  its  noise  is 
frequently  objected  to. 

To  attain  the  end  in  view  a 
magneto  is  used  which,  by 
means  of  a  mechanically  op- 
erated controlling  device  of 
very  simple  form,  generates 
electric  impulses  of  peculiar 
form.  The  terminals  of  the 
armature  winding  are  directly 
connected  to  the  spark  plug. 
At  a  certain  point  in  the  revo- 


lution of  the  moving  part  of  the  magneto 
the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  armature  wind- 
ing suddenly  rises  to  a  value  which  allows  a 
spark  to  jump  across  the  gap  of  the  plug. 
The  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature 
then  drops,  but  instead  of  falling  to  zero, 
as  in  the  secondary  of  a  spark  coil,  it  is 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  as 
the  spark  or  disruptive  discharge  has 
formed  an  arc  between  the  spark  terminals 
and  thereby  greatly  reduced  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  the  current  continues  to  flow 
and  the  arc  is  maintained  for  an  apprecia- 
ble period,  the  same  as  with  a  hammer 
break  system.  The  sudden  momentary  im- 
pulse of  E.  M.  F..  which  causes  a  spark  to 
jump  between  the  terminals  of  the  plug, 
performs  the  function  performed  in  ham- 
mer break  systems  by  the  contacting  mech- 
anism, the  starting  of  the  arc.  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  this  system  and  the 
ordinary  jump  spark  system  is  that  the  E. 
M.  F.  in  the  circuit  is  maintained  after  the 
arc  between  the  contact  points  has  once 
been  estabhshed. 

The  magneto  is  of  the  ordinary  type, 
comprising  several  permanent  steel  field 
magnets  and  an  H  armature  core.  The 
armature  winding  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  heavy  wire  and  the  other  of 
fine  wire.  The  two  windings  are  con- 
nected in  scries,  the  outer  end  of  the  heavy 
wire   winding  being  grounded.     Two  con- 
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ductors  lead  from  the  magneto  (for  single 
cylinder  ignition,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  i). 
one  connecting  the  junction  between  the 
two  windings  to  an  insulated  contact  screw 
c  and  the  other  connecting  the  outer  end 
of  the  fine  winding  to  the  insulated  ter- 
minal of  the  spark  plug.  The  dotted  lines 
in  the  illustration  represent  ground  con- 
nections, showing  ihat  the  contact  lever  d 
and  the  outer  ^hcll  of  the  plug  are  both 
grounded  to  the  magneto. 

The  lever  d  is  operated  by  a  cam  c  on 
the  magneto  shaft  and  a  coiled  spring.  The 
cam  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  circular 
disk,  with  a  groove  at  a  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference, into  which  a  projection  on  the 
end  of  the  lever  d  is  pressed  by  the  coiled 
spring  when  it  comes  around  to  the  proper 
position.  Then  the  contact  lever  d  estab- 
lishes contact  with  the  contact  screw  c.  and 
thereby  short  circuits  the  heavy  wire  wind- 
ing of  the  magneto  armature. 

At  this  period  the  flow  of  magnetism  is 
about  to  increase  through  the  armature 
core.  As  soon  as  a  certain  magnetic  flux 
passes  the  core  a  strong  current  is  in- 
duced in  the  short  circuited  armature 
winding,  which,  by  setting  up  a  magnetic 
field  of  its  own,  keeps  the  regular  armature 
flux  down.  At  the  proper  moment  the  con- 
tact at  c  is  broken,  the  short  circuit  of  the 
armature  ceases  and  this  leads  to  such  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  flux  of  magnetism 
through  the  core  that  the  voltage  induced 
in  both  armature  windings  is  sufficient  to 
cause  a  spark  to  jump  across  the  plug  ter- 
minals. The  arc  thus  established  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  voltage  is  kept  up  by 
the  magneto.  \  much  hotter  spark  is 
therefore  produced  than  the  ordinary  jump 
spark,  and  this  necessitates  special  spark  ■ 
plugs,  as  the  points  of  the  ordinary  plugs 
would  be  burned  away  in  short  time. 

The  spark  plugs  arc  made  with  multiple 
spark  joints,  thus  dividing  the  spark.  They 
are  insulated  with  mica,  and  the  central  ter- 
minal is  held  in  place  by  an  insulating  core 
of  soapstone.  It  is  claimed  that  this  phtg 
has  proven  very  satisfactory,  anil  docs  no: 
show  any  deterioration  by  burning  at  the 
spark  points.  .\t  present  these  mafineios 
are  made  onJy  for  four  cylinder  ^n^ine^. 
They  arc  of  tlie  mtating  kind  (a-;  distin- 
guished from  the  oscillating  type)  and  start 
the  motors  with^  ut  battery.  The  armature 
itself  is  stationary,  the  rotating  part  being 
a  sort  of  magnetic  bridge,  as  in  ihe  former 
Bosch  magnetos.  The  rotatini;  part  is 
driven  at  the  .^^peed  of  the  cam  shaft  or 
half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft,  and  in 
the  four  cylinder  igniter  four  spark>  art- 
produced  per  revolution.  The  commu 
tator  wheel  is  fastened  to  the  .shaft  of  the 
rotating  magnetic  bridge.  The  .system  is 
certainly  very  simple,  the  connections  com- 
prising only  four  cables  running  from  four 
binding  posts  on  the  magneto  to  the  four 
spark  plugs  respectively. 

In  the  non-stop  trial  of  the  Scottish  Au- 
tomobile Club,  to  be  held  May  13  to  14, 
there  arc  twenty-five  entries,  ranging  from 
6^  to  30  horse  power. 


English  Commercial  Vehicle  Trials. 

The  Automobile  Club  gf  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  proposes  to  hold  next  fall  a 
trial  of  light  delivery  wagons,  and  some 
time  ago  called  a  meeting  of  representative^ 
of  business  houses  to  learn  their  require- 
ments in  this  direction.  The  trials  also 
formed  the  subject  for  consideration  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  submit  to  the  club  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  these  trials: 

The  route  traversed  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  classes  of  vehicles.  There  shall  be  four 
class  of  vehicles,  as  follows: 

(a)  Vehicles  designed  to  carry  S  hun- 
dredweight or  under. 

(b)  Vehicles  designed  to  carry  half  a  ton 
or  under. 

(c)  Vehicles  designed  to  carry  i  ton  or 
under. 

(d)  Vehicles  designed  to  carry  2  tons  or 
under. 

Vehicles  may  be  entered  by  manufac- 
turers or  agents  only,  and  the  competition 
to  be  international.  Not  more  than  two 
vehicles  of  the  same  make  may  be  entered 
in  any  one  class.  The  floor  area  shall  be 
limited  in  each  class.  The  trials  shall  be 
over  a  distance  of  i»2oo  miles,  to  be  cov- 
ered in  four  weeks. 

The  judges  not  to  be  members  of  or  in- 
terested in  the  trade,  one-half  of  them  to  be 
engineers  and  one-half  commercial  men. 
The  ofHcial  observers  to  confine  their  du- 
ties to  making  observations  and  reporting 
to  the  judges,  but  not  to  deduct  marks  on 
their  own  initiative,  this  presumably  being 
left  to  the  judges. 

All  vehicles  to  be  stored  at  depots  pro- 
vided by  the  club  in  or  near  London.  All  ve- 
hicles to  carry  the  full  declared  load  during 
the  whole  time.  The  working  cost  per  ton 
mile  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  mak- 
ing the  awards.  Selling  price  to  be  taker 
into  consideration. 

Among  other  items  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  making  awards  are  ilu  positions 
of  the  driver  and  his  ability  to  see  the  road, 
accessibility  of  gear  and  mechanism,  brake 
power  and  appearance.  Every  vehicle  to 
lie  finished  in  the  usual  style  for  its  class. 
Cars  to  run  five  days  in  each  week,  but 
may  be  overhauled  and  adjusted  <>n  the 
sixth  in  the  club  depot;  all  repairs  and  re- 
newals to  be  noted.  One  hour  to  he  al- 
lowed each  night  fur  cleaning,  adjusting, 
etc.,  and  onu  h<Hir  in  the  morning.  All 
beyimd  lliis  lo  count  against  the  vehicle. 
Hill  climbing  tests  to  be  arranged. 


Import  Duties  on  Automobiles. 

The  following  are  the  import  duties  on 
automobiles  in  European  countries  and 
British  colonies,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal: 

Russia. — Vehicle  and  power  equipment 
are  charged  for  separately,  the  former  at  a 
rate  varying  between  $34  and  $112,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  the  latter  at  $305  per  hun- 
dred pounds.     If  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 


rate vehicle  and  motor  the  weight  of  the 
latter  is  taken  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  whok 
and  charged  for  accordin^y. 

France. — The  system  is  similar  to  that  of 
Russia,  motor  and  vehicle  being  taxed  sep- 
arately, but  when  these  are  inseparable  the 
goods  car  counts  as  all  motor  (charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  $x.o8  to  $7.22  per  100  pounds) 
and  the  pleastu'e  car  as  all  carriage  (charged 
54  cents  to  $10.83  per  100  pounds). 

Italy. — The  same  system;  carriage,  ^.46 
to  %^.70  per  loo  pounds;  motor,  $i.08  to 
$2.26  per  100  pounds. 

Spain. — Rates  the  same  as  for  carriages. 
$12.50  to  $40  per  100  pounds. 

Austria.— The  tariff  is  based  on  the  up- 
holstery of  the  carriage  and  the  percentage 
of  metal,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  in  the 
motor.  A  car  with  leather  work  or  nphoU 
stery  costs  $38.  as  against  $12  without,  and 
in  addition  a  motor  containing  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  valuable  metal  costs  $2.68  per 
100  pounds,  as  against  only  $i.xo  to  $1.77 
for  the  more  valuable  article. 

Germany. — The  rate  is  90  cents  per  100 
pounds  gross  weight. 

Switzerland. — $1.81  per  100  pounds  for 
pleasure  cars  and  5^  cents  per  100  poond^ 
for  business  vehicles, 

Norway. — $1.90  per  100  pounds. 

Belgium. — Twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
but  nothing  is  charged  for  cars  of  travelers 
visiting  the  country. 

Portugal— $135  pcr  vehicle. 

British  possessions  charge  as  follows: 
Free  —  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong, 
Falklands,  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  India,  5 
4>er  cent,  ad  valorem;  Ceylon,  5J4  per  cent; 
Transvaal,  3  pcr  cent,  transit  duty  and  75i 
per  cent.;  Canada,  i6f5  per  cent.  Twenty 
pcr  cent,  ad  valorem — Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


The  city  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  to  a  com- 
pany proposing  to  establish  a  motor  omni- 
bus service  to  some  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 


It  IS  estimated  that  $5,000  will  be  neces- 
sary for  road  repairs  on  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett route.  On  April  6  the  subscriptions  to 
the  road  fund  amounted  to  $3,250,  and  on 
that  day  a  supplementary  subscription  list 
was  opened. 


Since  the  beginning  of  April  a  De  Dion 
steam  omnibus  has  been  in  service  between 
Troyes  and  Tonnerre,  France,  a  distance  of 
36  miles,  which  is  covered  in  less  than  foor 
hours.  There  are  Hve  principal  stations  os 
the  route  at  which  stops  are  made. 


Popular  lectures  on  automobiles  are  be- 
coming quite  common  in  England.  Tfae 
first  of  the  Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  London,  scheduled  for  April  V* 
was  on  "Mechanical  Road  Vehicles,"  by 
W.  Worby  Beaumont,  and  on  May  8  Mer- 
vyn  O'Gorman  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 
Westminster  Town   Hall   on  "The  Motor 
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Its  Most  Economic  Use,  lis  Con- 
on  and  the  Immediate  Future  Prob- 
efore  It"    . 


their  surprise  M.  Archdeacon  quietly  said: 
"Get  away,  before  the  police  come;  we 
should  both  waste  our  time." 


oil  in  a  boiler  will,  however,  not  commend 
itself  to  most  engineers. 


rage  for  the  accommodation  of  about 
autocars    has    been    provided    al    the 
fc  Cecil,  London. 


tractors  tnay  now  be  seen  in  the 
Imoming  hours  in  Piccadilly,  London, 
Bg  behind  them  large  loads  of  vegc- 


I  local  government  of  the  province  o( 
Bwig-Holstem,  Germany,  has  made  n 
|tion  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  signal 
;>n  all  vehicles  except  automobiles. 


L-ondon  firm  advertises  in  a  French 
iporary  for  "ladies  accustomed  to 
I  motor  cycles,"  offering  a  four 
hs*  position.  *'PUasc  state  age  and 
fence." 
t  


botor  cab  service  on  a  taxameter  basis 
|>e  established  in  Paris  by  M.  de  Cren- 
[The  lowest  fare  is  to  be  10  cents  for 
|e.  The  cluirgc  for  two  hour*  will  be 
Id  for  the  whole  day  $2.50. 

i  

k  entries  for  the  commercial  vehicle . 
[  of  the  German  AKricultural  Society 
>rise  one  tractor  with  trailer  lor  the 
bortation  of  raw  materials  and  three 

ffor    the    transportation    of    packed 
and  milk. 


t  Austrian  Automobile  Club  proposes 
jdd  a  contest  under  the  following  con- 
Qs:  Entries  will  be  limited  to  small 
ties  selling  for  less  than  $630.  Two 
ths  before  the  contest  a  subscription 
|>e  opened  among  persons  who  agree 
|y  a  vehicle  of  the  winning  type.  The 
^  will  only  take  place  if  iwenty-five 
|Ore  subscriptions  are  obtained,  so  that 
dinner  in  the  contest  will  receive  as  an 
P  orders  for  at  least  twenty-five  vehi- 


ie  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  1  has  decided  to 
la  postal  vote  on  the  legislative  qucs- 
I  among  it*  members.  They  will  be 
d  to  state  whether,  in  return  for  three 
fessions — viz.,  the  abolition  of  the  spc 
tspccd  limit,  the  alteration  of  the  law 
kgards  furious  driving  and  the  altera- 
[of  the  tare  limit — they  are  in  favor  of 
pfication  of  motor  cars  by  means  il 
pers  or  names  conspicuous  when  the 
[are  in  motion.  In  a  second  qutstion 
[will  be  asked  to  s.ay  whcilier  they  are 
Jwor  oi  nothmg  further  being  done  by 
^ub  at  present. 

i  Erntii  Archdeaconi  the  well  known 
Jrist,  while  cycling  in  the  Champs 
lies,  Paris,  on  April  19.  was  run  down 
^n  automobile.  He  escaped  unhurt, 
fiis  bicycle  was  broken  up.  The  mo- 
jts.  who  had  pulled  up.  thought  they 
about  to  have  a  trying  time,  but  to 


A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by 
British  automobilisls  to  place  their  cars  at 
the  disposal  of  hospitals  on  days  when  they 
arc  not  using  them  themselves  to  take  con- 
valescents and  nurses  out  for  a  country 
drive.  The  idea  is  encouraged  by  the  "Au- 
tomobile Club  Journal." 


"During  the  terrific  storm  which  swept 
Germany  on  April  19  the  motor  car  of 
Duke  Adolph  Frederick  of  Mecklenburg 
was  caught  by  the  gale  and  dashed  agains: 
a  tree  with  so  much  violence  that  the  duke 
was  thrown  out  and  the  car  smashed.*'  The 
storm  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  motor 
working  on  full  throttle  and  on  the  fourth 
gear. 

The  entries  at  the  ordinary  f^cs  for  the 
Paris-Madrid  race  closed  en  April  15  at  6 
o'clock,  and  in  all  280  competitors  hnd  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  list.  Some  three 
or  four  are  doubtful  starters,  but  the  fol- 
lowmg  entries  are  .said  to  be  sure  runners: 
Heavy  cars,  105;  cars.  6j;  voiturettcs,  48; 
motor  cycles,  59:  total,  274.  The  total  sum 
of  the  entrance  fees  reached  $14,630. 


In  Septembtr  last  some  Monte  Carlo 
roads  were  oiled  with  petroleum,  others 
were  tarred.  All  traces  and  good  effects  of 
the  oil  have  long  since  disappeared.  The 
tarred  section  shows  such  excellent  results 
that  the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  decided  thai 
all  the  streets  and  roads  of  the  principality 
(about  Oo.oou  square  me. res )  are  to  be 
tarred,  and  dust  and  mud  thus  permanently 
banished.  Many  distinguished  automobil- 
ists  were  present  at  the  tarring  oi  roads  at 
Monte  Carlo,  the  process  costing  only  8 
centimes  per  square  metre.  This  system 
may  be  adopted  all  over  the  Riviera. 


A  dispatch  from  Genoa  states  that  an 
iinfortunate  occurrence  has  marred  the 
motor  car  trip  through  the  Riviera  of  the 
Princess  Murat.  her  vehicle  having  run 
over  and  killed  a  man.  The  tour  has  been 
abandoned. 


Experinjents  recently  made  indicate  that 
boiler  pitting  can  be  obviated  by  means 
of  graphite  and  oil.  In  a  certain  boiler  the 
mud  drum  was  found  to  be  pitted.  The 
drum  was  cleaned  and  scraped,  after  which 
u  was  painted  with  graphite  mixed  with 
cylinder  oil.  Measurements  of  the  depths 
of  the  pits  were  taken,  and  si.x  months 
after  they  were  no  deeper  and  no  new 
ones  were  found.  If  the  plumbago  could 
be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  bailer  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  stay  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  would  prove  a  remedy.  At 
the  same  time  another  advantage  would 
accrue  from  its  use.  as  the  scale  would  be 
easily  detached  if  there  was  a  layer  of 
plumbago  below  it.  In  another  case  cited 
by  the  Engineering  Xcws  a  pair  of  cylin- 
drical boilers,  occasional  applications  of 
cylinder  oil  (mineral)  and  plumbago  have 
kept  back  corrosion  on  a  trial  of  six 
months.  Boilers  were  new  when  plumba- 
go was  used.  The  boilers,  which  the  new 
ones  replaced,  were  thrown  out  rotten 
from  corrosion.  The  feed  was  mine  water, 
as  nothing  else  could  be  had.    The  use  of 


The  /tuiocar,  our  English  contemporary, 
proposes  to  arrange  the  signaling  of  car? 
in  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  as  they  pa.*s 
certain  points  upon  the  course  by  mean;- 
of  a  captive  balloon,  weather  conditions 
permitting. 


I 


The  number  of  prizes  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race  is 
increasing.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list 
is  a  motor  fur  coat,  which  the  committee 
has  decided  to  award  to  ihc  mechanic  of 
the  winning  car. 


In  June  next  a  motor  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Frankfort,  in  the  fete  hall  which 
has  been  specially  erected  for  the  great 
singing  tournament  of  the  German  choral 
societies,  on  which  occasion  the  Kaiser  will 
be  present.  This  event  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  automobile  show. 


A  motor  omnibus  service  is  shortly  to  be 
started  by  Lord  Leitrim  between  Strabane 
and  [-.ettcrkcnny,  Ireland,  by  way  of  Kil- 
macruian  and  Milford.  to  Rosapenna 
Hotel.  The  cars  arc  being  built  to  accom- 
modate fifteen  persons,  with  luggage,  and 
will  run  in  connection  with  all  trains 
reaching   Strabane. 


During  the  Nice  week  an  unoflficial  match 
in  renewing  detachable  tires  took  place  be- 
two  mechanics,  Sersiron  and  Adolphe.  The 
feat  consisted  in  removing  four  870x00  mil- 
limetre (about  36x3^^  inches)  tires  from 
the  wheels  of  a  vehicle,  putting  on  new 
ones,  pumping  up  and  starting  the  car. 
Sersiron  won  in  26m.  23s..  Adolphe  re- 
quiring 27m.  30s. 


The  Frencli  automobile  manufacturers 
most  interested  in  the  International  Cup 
Race  have  chartered  a  special  vessel,  the 
Ferdinand  de  Lcsscps.  of  3,600  tons  and  375 
feet  long,  to  carry  the  French  participants 
and  visitors  and  their  machinists  10  Ire- 
land, leaving  Havre  on  June  27.  The  boat 
will  be  the  French  headquarters  at  Dublin 
during  the  Irish  fortnight. 


Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild  was  con- 
demned on  March  6  to  pass  a  day  in 
prison  for  driving  an  automobile  at  excess- 
ive speed  on  December  5,  igo2.  near  thi; 
Porte  Maillot.  He  appealed,  and  the  sen- 
tence has  just  been  confirmed  before  a  cor- 
rectional court.  The  baron  is  expected  to 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  judge's 
assurance  that  imprisonment  in  matters  of 
contravention  is  annoying  but  not  dishonor- 
able. 
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Speed  Excesses  and  Public  Feeling 
in  Eni^Und. 

Laws  do  not  make  men  virtuous,  and 
excessively  severe  laws  will  not  kill  the 
speeding  evil.  Undoubtedly  the  most  re- 
strictive automobile  law  in  any  civilized 
country  is  that  of  England,  yet  nowhere  is 
there  so  much  complaint  in  the  public  press 
against  furious  driving  as  in  Great  Britam. 
A  French  automobilist  who  visited  Eng- 
land on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  on  returning  said,  although 
the  law  limited  the  speed  in  England  to  12 
milts  per  hour,  there  was  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  it  being  observed,  as  the  cars 
were  being  run  on  the  highways  at  the 
same  speed  as  in  France. 

Last  year  a  very  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  "motor  problem"  took  place  in  a  Scot- 
tish paper,  we  believe  the  Glasgow  Times, 
and  recently  the  London  Express  printed 
very  extensive  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  the  following  extracts  ' 
may  be  of  interest : 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  check  the 
growing  evil  of  inconsiderate  motor  driv- 
ers who  transform  their  cars  into  a  source 
of  serious  danger  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  themselves  and  their  passengers,  by 
driving  at  an  excessive  rate  of  speed 
through  narrow  and  even  tortuous  village 
streets  ? 

"I  should  like,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that 
I  am  not  an  anti-motorist,  being  the  owner 
of  several  cars,  which  I  drive  myself,  with. 
I  hope,  due  consideration  for  other  penplr. 
•'The  necessity  for  some  action  was 
brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  by  an  in- 
cident which  I  witnessed.  In  a  narrow, 
twisting  street,  which  runs  through  a  little 
Sussex  village,  one  motor  car  passed  an- 
other. The  driver  of  the  car  that  was 
passed  at  once  put  on  speed,  evidently  with 
the  intentioa  of  wiping  out  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  insult. 

"The  driver  of  the  other  car  was  ap- 
parently equally  determined  to  keep  front 
place,  and  they  raced  along  a  road  which 
twists  and  turns  between  houses  so  that 
one  can  never  see  more  than  30  or  40 
yards  ahead,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
right  angle  turn. 

"The  roads  were  dusty,  and  the  second 
car  was  consequently  enveloped  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  first  car. 

"The  first  car  turned  the  right  angle 
comer  safely,  it  is  true,  but  at  a  rate  of 
speed  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous, both  to  its  occupants  and  to  anyone 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  road. 

"The  driver  of  the  second  car  did  not  see 
the  comer,  owing  to  a  cloud  of  dust  in 
which  he  was  driving,  and  dashed  throtigh 
a  substantia]  iron  paling  into  the  wall  of  a 
house.  None  of  the  five  occupants  of  the 
car  were  seriously  hurt,  but  the  car  was 
badly  smashed. 

"Had  there  been  a  cart  coming  roimd 
the  corner,  a  group  of  children  playing  by 
the  roadside,  or  in  fact  anybody  about,  a 
terrible   fatality   must    have   occurred,    for 


naturally  no  one  expects  a  motor  to  dash 
straight  past  a  turning  into  a  wall. 

''Both  cars  were  of  high  power,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
the  speed  at  which  they  rushed  along  the 
narrow  street  which  I  have  described  was 
not  less  than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour." 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows : 

"If  you  can  persuade  the  scorcher  to 
mend  his  ways  you  will  do  a  service  to  the 
whole  community  of  motorists,  who  now 
have  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a  few. 

"License  all  drivers,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, and  make  them  pass  through  a  suffi- 
cicni  rest  of  ability  before  you  grant  the 
license.  Register  all  cars,  and  fix  the  iden- 
tification card  in  some  inconspicuous  place, 
say  under  the  cushion  of  the  driver's  seat. 
Then  watch  out  for  the  real  scorcher,  go 
to  any  trouble  to  catch  him,  and  make  an 
example  of  him  when  caught. 

"The  scorcher  would  not  last  long  under 
these  conditions,  and  when  he  was  abolished 
the  authorities*  could,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, revise  that  absurd  and  antiquated 
rule  about  12  miles  an  hour  in  open  coun- 
try— a  rule  about  as  wise  and  as  useful  as 
would  be  one  restricting  a  foot  passenger 
to  2  miles  an  hour  across  an  open  moor. 

"There  are  a  few  notorious  scorchers  on 
the  road — good  drivers,  but  reckless  to  the 
last  degree.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
bears  a  name  very  well  known  in  motor- 
ing circles.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
restrain  him  and  a  few  more  of  his  kidney." 

A  motorist  writes  to  the  effect  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  bad  feeling  is  due  to  pub- 
lic prejudice  and  is  unfounded. 

"I  am  a  motorist  and  own  to  a  certain 
fondness  for  fast  driving.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  question. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  fuss  about  improper 
speed  and  the  need  for  legislation,  but  the 
fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  motorist 
Whenever  he  kills  a  chicken  on  a  country 
road  he  is  the  target  for  abuse,  if  not  a 
lawsuit. 

"I  killed  two  hens  in  Sussex  the  other 
day,  and  the  owner  wanted  to  break  up 
my  car.  If  he  kept  his  chickens  at  home 
they  would  live  longer,  and  everybody 
would  be  happier.  There  is  no  harm  in 
high  speed  in  the  open  country. 

"Motoring  embraces  a  variety  of  enthu- 
siasts— reckless  as  well  as  careful.  The 
latter  should  not  suffer  for  the  man  who 
scores  an  occasional  victim  in  the  public 
highway  through  pure  carelessness.  Give 
the  careful  man  a  chance." 


i 

Club  P(otes. 

The  Auto-Cycle  Club,  the  new  body 
which  has  been  formed  in  England  to 
govern  motor  cycle  racing,  has  resolved 
upon  classifying  the  machines  on  a  differ- 
ent system  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
obtained.  Standards  expressed  in  terms 
of  "horse  power"  and  "cylinder  capacity" 
have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  a  "weight" 
classification.  The  first  class  will  be  for 
machines  weighing  not  more  than  703^. 
the  second  not  more  than  114^  and  the 
third  not  more  than  176$^. 


CHICAGO   A.    C. 

The  first  of  the  season's  runs  of  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Qub  occurred  on  April 
19  to  Highland  Park,  111.,  a  disunce  of  2$ 
miles. 

SPOKANE  A.   C 

It  is  said  that  an  automobile  club  will 
probably  be  formed  at  Spokane,  Wash. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  machines  in 
the  city  at  the  present  time. 

OAKLAND  A.    C. 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  N.  H.  Chamberlain;  vice  presi- 
dent. Dr.  G.  W.  Rodolph;  secretary,  F.  F. 
Weston;  treasurer,  R.  J.  McMuUen. 

A.  C.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  held  its  first  run  of  the  season 
on  April  19.  It  was  to  Haywards.  At 
Oakland  the  members  were  joined  by  anto- 
mobilists  from  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Oak- 
land and  Mountain  View,  and  at  Haywards 
by  a  large  detachment  of  San  Jose  automo- 
bilists. 

A.   C.   OF  MAINE. 

At  the  recent  complimentary  banquet,  be- 
fore noted  in  these  columns  as  having  been 
tendered  at  Riveton  Park  on  April  24  t") 
Charles  P.  Hatch  upon  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement as  secretary  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Maine,  Portland,  ex-Judge  Enoch 
Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  club  members,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Hatch  with  a  gold  lined  silver 
punch  bowl  and  a  set  of  cut  glassware. 

L.   I.   A.   C. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Qub 
adopted  resolutions  at  its  last  meeting  con- 
demning the  Doughty-Bailey  bill  and  pro- 
testing against  its  approval  by  Governor 
Odell.  This  completes  the  list  of  protest- 
ing organizations.  Every  automobile  club 
in  New  York  State  has  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  measure. 

NEW   YORK  STATE  A.   OF   A.    C 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  New 
\'ork  Association  of  Automobile  Clubs  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Auto- 
inobile   Club  of  America  in  favoring  the 
Doughty-Bailey   automobile   bill,   and  de- 
claring that  the  latter  club  had  no  right  to 
speak  for  all  the  automobilists  of  the  State 
in  accepting  the  measure.     The  resoiutioa 
says  in  part:  "It  is  otu*  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  bill  is  harmful,  and  would  work 
untold  injury  to  the  auto  industry  without 
effecting   the   reforms    it   aims    to   brisg 
about;  we  deny  and  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption implied  in  the  measure,  namely. 
that  all  automobilists  are  predisposed  to 
break  the  law,  and  as  such  are  aubjected  to 
quasi  criminal  legislation,  and  we  proteit    1 
against  the  a8sunu>tion  of  the  A.  C  A.  in 
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IpUic  bill  in  the  name  of  the  auto- 
ts  of  the  State  as  unwarranted." 

NEW   YORK    STATE   A.    OF   A-    C 

officers  of  the  recently  organized 
ork  State  Association  o(  Automo- 
iibs  are  as  follows:  President.  Dr. 
I  £.  Milbank,  of  the  Albany  Club; 
e  president,  William  Horace  Hotch- 
ihc  Buffalo  Oub;  second  vice  presi- 
,arry  S.  Woodworth.  of  the  Roches- 
lb;  third  vice  president,  Albert  J. 
of  the  Utica  Club;  secretary  and 
tr,  Frederick  J.  Elliott,  of  the  Syra- 
ttb. 

ICINNEAPOLtS   A.    C. 

I  dimbing  contest  is  being  planned 
Minneapolis  Automobile  Club.  For 
itest  a  new  style  of  classification  has 
ranged.  The  price  of  machine,  in- 
f  its  weight  or  power,  will  determine 
s.  The  first  division  will  consist  of 
^hich  cost  $1,000  or  less;  second 
1,000  to  $1,500;  third  class,  $1,500  to 
fourth  class,  $1,750.  Two  machines 
trt  at  the  same  time,  the  standing 
sing  the  rule  for  all  classes.  After 
test  the  club  will  take  a  run  to  the 
hda  Club  and  around  the  lake  bou- 

N.  y  M.  c  c 
New  York  Motor  Cycle  Club  will 
hill  climbing  contest  on  May  30,  on 
erdale  Hill  on  Rivcrdalc  avenue,  in 
New  York  city,  about  ore-third  of 
from  the  Kingsbridge  station  of  the 
'ork  Central  Railroad,  and  just  off 
in   road   to   Yonkers.      The   hill    is 

be  one-half  mile  long  and  has  a 
lacadam  surface.  The  grade  varies 
I  5  and  12  per  cent.,  being  about 
cnt.  at  the  start,  ]2  per  cent,  in  the 

and  S  per  cent,  near  the  top. 
competitors  will  be  given  one  trial 

rolling  start,  and  gold,  silver  and 
medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  fast- 
peciive  times.  Entries  will  close 
i  with  Roland  Douglas.  107  West 
second  street,  New  York. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  A.  C 

meeting  of  automobilists  at  New- 
J.,  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a 
b  to  be  known  as  the  Essex  County 
)bile  Club.  R.  M.  Jenkinson  acted 
rman  and  W.  J.  Morgan  as  secre- 
Aftcr  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
to  W.  E,  Scarritt,  president  of  the 
rsey  Automobile  Club,  Mr.  Scarritt 
>n  the  advisability  of  keeping  to- 
ind  not  dividing  the  strength  by  or- 
;  separate  bodies.  He  suggested 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
r  many  of  those  present  desired  to 
New  Jersey  club.  After  some  dis- 
it  was  voted  to  go  ahead  with  the 
fanization.  and  a  committee  of  four 
tointed  to  outline  plans  for  the  new 
d  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
;  a  State  organization,  as  follows: 
Hoag,  Dr.  J.  R.  English,  Edgar 
,  Dr.  H.  C.  Harris  and  Daniel  Pier- 
Richard  M.  Jenkinson  was  asked 
.president,  but  declined,  and  no 


officers   were   elected.     The   next   meeting 
was  left  to  the  call  of  the  committee. 

A.  C.  A.  Affairs. 

A.     C,     A.     SETTLES    ITS    DIFFERENCES. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America  held 
the  largest  meeting  of  its  history  last  Sat- 
urday evening  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  on  the  Doughty-Bailey  bill  now 
in  the  hands  of  Governor  Odell.  There 
was  some  thought  of  making  the  session  a 
sensational  one.  but  this  was  prevented  by 
the  cooler  headed  members.  The  officers 
of  the  club  who  endorsed  the  bill  during  its 
passage  carried  their  plans  out,  and  the  fac- 
tion that  was  opposed  and  sought  to  have 
the  previous  position  of  the  club  receded 
from  were,  to  ail  appearances,  satisfied.  A 
resolution  was  carried,  placing  the  mem- 
bers on  record  in  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  officials,  and  it  was  decided  that  no 
committee  should  go  to  Albany  to  protest. 
It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  enough 
other  organizations  present  and  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  club  is  now  well  enough 
known. 

The  discussions  were  lengthy,  but  no  ill 
feeling  was  expressed,  and  after  the  meet- 
ing was  over  both  sides  entered  into  a  love 
feast  in  the  Dutch  room  with  every  evi- 
dence of  good  will  and  as  tl^ough  no  difiEcr- 
ences  had  ever  existed. 

Percy  Owen,  who  led  the  forces  opposed 
to  President  Shattuck  and  the  law  com- 
mittee, said  after  the  meeting: 

"Apparently  both  sides  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
We  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  club  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  we  have 
also  voted  our  confidence  in  the  club  ofB- 
cials.  Undoubtedly  they  did  what  they 
thought  was  best.  There  will  not  be  a 
committee  in  Albany  to  protest,  because 
that  would  be  going  further  than  anyone 
would  care  to  go  now,  everything  consid- 
ered. But  the  best  result  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  we  now  know  that  hereafter  the  mem- 
bers at  large  will  have  a  little  more  to  say 
in  matters  that  interest  the  club  and  the 
industry." 

The  clubrooms  will  be  kept  open  here- 
after until  12  o'clock  p.  m.  instead  of  II 
o'clock. 


Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers. 

Twenty-four  licenses  have  been  granted 
by  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers  to  date,  and  General  Man- 
ager George  H.  Day  says  that  at  present 
there  are  about  three  more  manufacturers 
who  will  be  given  licenses.  These  include 
the  leading  firms  in  the  trade. 

Those  who  have  received  licenses  are  as 
follows:  Tlie  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Electric  Vehicle  Company.  Olds  Mo- 
tor Works,  the  Autocar  Company,  the 
George  N.  Pierce  Company,  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Company,  Apperson  Brothers  Au- 
tomobile Company,  Searchmont  Automo- 
bile Company,  Knox  Automobile  Company, 
Locomobile    Company    of    America,    the 


Hayncs-Appcrson   Company,   the    Peerless 

Motor  Car  Company.  United  States  Long 
Distance  Automobile  Company,  Waltham 
Manufacturing  Company,  International 
Motor  Car  Company,  the  J.  Stevens  Arms 
and  Tool  Company,  H.  H.  Franklin  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Charron,  Girardot  & 
Voigt  Company,  the  Commercial  Motor 
Company,  Berg  Automobile  Company, 
Cadillac  Automobile  Company,  Northern 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pope-Robinson 
Company,   Kirk  Manufacturing  Company, 


Morris  N.  Mason  has  been  appointed 
the  New  York  agent  for  the  Michelin  tire* 
and  tire  novelties. 

The  Standard  Anti-Friction  Company, 
New  York,  have  removed  to  144  West 
Thirty-ninth  street. 

The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  have  secured  a  site  of  $% 
acres,  near  Edgewater  Park,  for  their  new 
factory,  which  it  is  said  will  cost  about 
$250,000. 

F.  A.  Babcock  and  H.  J.  Linn  have 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  style  of 
Babcock  &  Linn,  and  will  handle  the  New 
York  business  of  the  Buffalo  Electric  Car- 
riage Company. 

H.  W.  Hammond  has  ordered  to  be  built 
a  10  horse  power  gasoline  automobile  espe- 
cially adapted  for  desert  travel  between 
Goffs.  Cal.,  and  the  Bonanza  King  mine, 
25  miles  distant. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just  sold  a  special 
touring  car  to  an  Ohio  medicine  company 
for  advertising  purposes.  It  is  fitted  with 
a  pair  of  Dietz  new  Lucifer  gas  lamps  of 
great  power. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Robbtns  &  Myers 
Company,  of  Springfield.  Ohio.will  manu- 
facture the  automobile  recently  patented  by 
their  electrician,  Ralph  Thompson,  and 
Emil  Koeb.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
machine  will  be  on  the  market  in  about 
sixty  days. 

The  United  States  exports  of  automo- 
biles and  parts  during  the  month  of  March 
were  valued  at  $93,618,  compared  with  $88,- 
350  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  ex- 
ports for  the  first  quarter  of  1903  amounted 
to  $750,841.  compared  with  $517,532  for  the 
6rst  quarter  of  1902. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  interested  in  open- 
ing an  automobile  line  between  Knoxville, 
Smithwood,  Beverly  and  Fountain  City, 
Tenn.,  held  at  Knoxville  on  April  23,  was 
largely  attended.  S.  B.  Waggoner  was 
elected  president  and  Robert  E.  Lovelace 
secretary.  A  committee  composed  of  M. 
S.  McClellan.  T.  T.  McMillan  and  S.  B. 
Waggoner  was  apointed  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  the  equipage,  and  another  commit- 
tee   composed    of    E,    F,    \A.^xwaxx,  '^xjSvm^ 
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Miller  and  A.  McDoTiald  to  select  a  route 
and  investigate  all  legal  questions  involved. 

The  Pacific  Automobile,  a  new  monthly 
automobile  publication,  has  been  started  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  G.  W.  Harrington  is  the 
editor  and  C.  H.  Morris  business  manager. 

A  reader  inquires  where  he  may  obtain 
Spring  washers  like  the  Thackery  washer 
referred  to  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Bick- 
ford.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  any 
replies. 

The  effort  to  form  a  national  association 
of  motor  cyclists,  the  initiative  of  which 
was  recently  taken  by  the  New  York  Motor 
Cycle  Club,  is  reported  to  be  meeting  with 
encouragement 

We  are  informed  that  President  Julio  A. 
Roca,  of  ihe  Argentine  Republic,  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  two  Oldsmobiles  with 
Messrs.  Ramon  Camano  &  Co.,  the  Olds- 
mobile  agents  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

J.  H.  Jones,  manager,  and  F.  H.  Bogert, 
draughtsman,  of  the  Bristol  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  will  this  week  start 
on  a  i,ooo  mile  trip  in  one  of  the  company's 
model  cars  to  South  Bend,  Ind..  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  it  and  their  patented  air 
cooled  motor. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  treasurer  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
Road  Association,  reports  that  the  proposed 
boulevard  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in 
particular  is  meeting  with  great  encourage- 
ment and  support  and  that  John  Jacob  As- 
tor  has  offered  the  association  $10,000  if  it 
will  change  the  location  of  the  New  York 
end  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  River,  crossing  at  Rhinccliflf, 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  'The  Gas  Engine  Handbook," 
by  E.  W.  Roberts.  M.  E..  published  by  the 
Gas  Engine  Publishing  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  new  matter  in  this  edi- 
tion consists  of  an  addendum  of  matter  on 
automobile  engine  design,  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  power  factor  and  of  two  cycle 
engines.  The  notes  on  screw  propellers  have 
been  revised  to  bring  them  into  accord  with 
present  practice. 

Near  Amcsbury,  Mass.,  some  damage 
was  recently  done  owing  to  a  horse  driver 
improperly  handling  his  horse  when  meet- 
ing an  auio.  He  drove  behind  a  two  horse 
team  and  when  that  had  got  by  the  auto 
he  started,  at  the  same  time  saying:  "This 
old  plug  is  not  afraid."  When  just  oppo- 
site (he  auto  the  horse  sidestepped  just  a 
little  and  the  driver  hit  him  with  a  whip. 
The  sudden  start  the  horse  made  at  being 
hit  caused  the  whiffletree  to  give  way  and 
the  same  time  the  shaft  to  break  and  the 
broken  end  to  pinch  the  horse,  who  started 
off  on  a  dead  run.  The  two  horse  team 
was  then  about  100  feel  ahead,  and  there 
not  being  room  on  the  narrow  road  for  the 
single  team  to  get  by.  they  collided,  which 
caused  the  driver  to  be  thrown  out  and  the 
horse  to  free  himself  and  run  by  the  pair, 
which  also  started  to  run.  The  parties  in 
the  automobile  took  the  injured  driver  to 
his  home. 
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The  Doughty-Bailey  Bilh 

The  New  York  Automobile  Trade  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  last  Friday  evening 
at  171 1  Br(»adway.  New  York,  and  elected 
four  new  members.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  Governor  Odell  to  veto  the 
Doughty-Bailey  bill.  In  addition  to  this  1: 
was  decided  to  send  a  committee  to  Al- 
bany today  to  protest  further.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  improvement 
of  New  York  harbor  received  some  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  decided  to  take  the  mem- 
bers, about  sixty  in  number,  arciund  the 
city  in  automobiles  upon  their  arrival  here 
today.  The  meeting  was  a  long  one  and 
given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  in  Governor  OdcU's  hands. 


Governor  Pennypacker.  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  April  26  signed  the  Grim  automobile 
bill. 

In  Manchestcr-by-the-Sea.  N.  H.,  the 
police  have  measured  off  a  mile  stretch  on 
a  highway  for,  the  purpose  of  timing  auto- 
mobilists. 

Three  automobilists,  T.  J.  Clark,  R.  Ort- 
man  and  W.  G.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  III., 
were  fined  $10  each  on  April  28  for  excess- 
ive speeding. 

Owners  of  automobiles  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  notified  to  return  their  paste- 
board license  cards  and  obtain  new  steel 
and  enamel  signs,  under  penalty  of  arrest 
for  failure  to  comply. 

Fred  Small,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
brought  suit  for  $60  against  Harry  G. 
Greening  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  defendant's  automobile  to  plain- 
tiff's horse  and  wagon  in  a  recent  runaway. 

Paul  Pkard.  of  Chicago,  who  was  re- 
cently put  under  the  ban  for  three  days  on 
account  of  fast  driving  in  his  automobile, 
has  apologized  to  the  officials,  and  City 
Electrician  EUicott  has  issued  another 
license  to  him. 

The  suits  of  Edward  M.  Dasher  and 
Arthur  Lewis  against  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company  for  $10,000  for  dam- 
ages resulting  irom  an  automobile  accident 
at  Wesibury.  L.  I.,  on  October  30,  1901. 
were  dismissed  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
April  27. 

The  Denver  (Col.)  automobile  ordinance 
has  been  of  much  assistance  to  the  assess- 
ors of  taxes,  who  have  been  enabled  by 
means  of  the  license  requirement  to  iden- 
tify and  tax  the  owners.  Previous  to  its 
adoption  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  automobiles  in  the  city  went  untaxed. 

Police  Commissioner  Greene,  of  New 
York  city,  has  under  consideration  the 
adoption  of  automobiles  to  be  used  in 
pursuing  those  who  violate  the  speed 
ordinance.  Plans  and  specifications  for  an 
automobile,  to  be  built  for  speed,  are  said 


to  have  been  recommended  by  the  D 
Commissioner  of  Police  of   Brooklyn, 
A  resolution  has  been  offered  in  the 
waukee  common   council,   condemning 
recklessness   of   automobile   operators  ai 
instructing  the  police   to  diligently  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  passed  on 
September  23.  1902. 

An  ordinance  requiring  that  automobiles 
be  numbered,  but  permitting  the  number 
to  be  as  small  as  the  owner  may  desire,  wu 
adopted  by  the  West  Park  Board  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  April  28.  The  number  mu»t 
be  the  same  as  the  license  number,  and  the 
speed  not  faster  than  8  miles  an  hour. 

Arthur  P.  Sturgis,  New  York,  was  last 
week  discharged  from  arrest  apon  the 
charge  of  having  exceeded  the  legal  speed 
for  automobiles,  the  magistrate  holding 
that  the  policeman  who  made  the  arrest 
could  not  have  known  how  fast  Mr.  Stur- 
gis was  going,  as  he  did  not  have  a  watch. 

F.  A.  Betts  has  been  directed  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  to  file  duplicates  of  his  ac- 
counts as  receiver  of  the  Keating  Wheel 
and  Automobile  Company,  of  Middletowa. 
Conn.  Mr.  Betts  was  appointed  reccivr 
about  three  years  ago.  but  counsel  for  the 
creditors  claimed  that  he  had  not  filed  the 
accounts.  Mr.  Betts  states  positively  that 
they  had  been  filed,  but  they  are  now  ap- 
parently missing. 

Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  of  Boston.  Mass.. 
on  April  28  was  discharged  from  arrest 
upon  the  charge  of  having  illegally  speed- 
ed his  automobile  on  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue, the  presiding  judge  holding  that  "the 
evidence  on  the  testimony  of  the  officer 
is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  defendant  in 
spite  oi  the  fact  that  the  machines  were 
timed  by  stop  watches."  Arthur  Silsby. 
charged  with  the  same  offense,  was  zlso 
discharged,  but  Philip  Buchanan  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  excessive  speeding 
and  was  fined  $25. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  public 
safety  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Council  < 
large  number  of  citizens  and  automobilists 
appeared  and  argued  in  favor  of  an  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  speed  of  automobiles 
being  passed.  The  proposed  ordinance  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  speed  limit  8 
miles  an  hour  in  the  downtown  districts 
and  12  miles  an  hour  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Every  owner  must  file  his  name  and 
a  description  of  his  machine  with  the  cit.r 
comptroller  and  must  also  place  his  initiali 
on  the  rear  of  his  machine. 

More  than  1,050  persons  in  Chicago  are 
said  to  hold  automobile  licenses  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  On  Ma/ 
I  City  Electrician  Ellicotl  transmitted  \Q 
the  chief  of  police  a  cut  of  the  new  badge, 
with  orders  for  the  arrest  of  everyone  op- 
erating an  automobile  without  a  1903  li- 
cense and  badge.  The  base  of  the  n<« 
badge  is  a  gold  wreath  in  relief,  on  which 
is  a  royal  blue  enamel  plate  with  tfa< 
words:  "Chicago  Automobile  License" 
On  this  is  a  gold  bar  with  the  number 
in  black,  held  by  a  pair  of  wing?  sur- 
mounting a  shield  in  scroll. 
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United  States  Patents. 

^  72S.94S  Stcara  Engine— E.  C.  Doolil- 
tlc,  of  VVallingford,  Conn.  April  21,  1903. 
Filed  April  n,  1902. 

The  engine  of  this  invention  is  claimed 
to  be  particularly  suitable  for  automobile 
Htise.  The  engine  comprises  two  parallel 
"cylinders  which  are  closed  at  opposite 
ends  by  caps,  and  on  one  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  a  steam  chest  having  passages  ex- 
tending into  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  respectively,  the  steam  chest  and 
cylinder  being  formed  integrally  with 
each  other.  The  steam  chests  are  formed 
with  a  flange,  by  which  they  may  be  cou- 
pled together.  In  the  cylinder  is  a  piston 
having  a  cylindrical  central  portion  and 
heads,  and  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder  op- 
;>osite  the  steam  chest  is  a  slot,  the  length 
9f  which  is  slightly  greater  than  the  throw 
of  the  piston.  On  opposite  sides  of  this 
slot  are  guideways  for  a  slide,  the  length 
of  the  slide  being  such  that  when  the  pis- 
ton is  at  its  extreme  positions  the  slide 
will  close  the  slot.  Extending  through 
the  slide  and  into  the  central  portion  of 
the  piston  is  a  pin,  to  which  a  pitman  is 
connected,  the  pitman  extending  downward 
into  engagement  with  a  crank  on  a  crank 
shaft.  Within  the  steam  chest  is  the  usual 
cut-oflF.  adapted  to  alternately  open  and  close 
the  steam  ports,  and  operated  by  a  stem 
which  extends  downward  into  engage- 
ment with  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft, 
so  that  the  rotation  of  that  shaft  will  op- 
erate the  cut-ofT.  This  crank  shaft  extends 
through  a  gear  box  connected  with 
flanges  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the 
•cylinders. 
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725.772.  Steam  Boiler. — C.  M.  Ray- 
mond and  L.  E.  Hoffman,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  April  21,  1903.  Filed  December 
I,    1902. 

This  invention  relates  to  automatic  regu- 
lators for  steam  boilers  in  which  the  steam 
is  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  hy- 
drocarbon gas;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 
invention  to  form  an  improved  device 
whereby  the  supply  of  water  will  be  legu- 
lated  by  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  and  the 
supply  of  gas  by  the  temperature  of  the 
boiler  coils. 

A  vaporizing  pipe  for  the  fuel  extends 
across  the  burner  and  discharges  into  the 
mixing  tube  nozzle  through  a  valve  con- 
trolled by  a  thermostatic  regulator.  This 
regulator  comprises  a  double  armed  lever, 
one  arm  of  which  is  connected  to  the  valve 
needle  and  the  other  arm  of  which  co- 
operates with  the  lowest  of  the  boiler  tubes 
through  an  adjustable  thumbscrew.  The 
end  of  the  tube  on  which  the  thumbscrew 
bears  is  free  to  move  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection while  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube 
is  fixed  to  the  supporting  frame  of  the 
boiler,  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  boiler,  and  therefore  free  from  appre- 
ciable   variation.      Longitudinal    expansion 


of  the  tube  produces  a  corresponding 
closure  of  the  fuel  valve,  and  thereby  va- 
ries the  fire.  Contraction  of  the  pipe  pro- 
duces the  opposite  effect. 

The  action  of  the  automatic  feed  regu- 
lator will  be  readily  understood.  There  are 
two  forces  acting  on  the  bypass  valve,  the 
boiler  pressure  and  the  spring  pressure. 
The  spring  pressure  tends  to  help  the  by- 
pass close.  The  boiler  pressure  acts  on  the 
valve  at  both  ends,  but  as  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  Its  action  is  greater  at  the  lower 
end  it  tends  to  open  the  valve.  Hence 
when  the  boiler  pressure  on  the  check 
valve  rises  beyond  a  point  determined  by 
the  strength  of  the  spring  the  piston  is 
forced  up,  opening  the  bypass  valve,  so 
ihat  no  water  is  fed  to  the  boiler;  but  it 
returns  to  the  tank  through  the  bypass. 
When  the  steam  pressure  is  less  than  that 
of  the  spring,  the  check  valve  opens  under 
the  pump  pressure  and  water  is  fed  to  the 
boiler. 

725,765.  Volt-Ampere  Meter. — Louis  M. 
Pignolet,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  April  21,  1903. 
Filed  September  27,  1901. 

This  invention  provides  certain  improve- 
ments in  electrical  instruments  of  the  gal- 
vanometer type.  To  make  the  instrument 
"dead  beat"  a  manual  device  is  employed 
to  stop  the  needle  from  swinging,  except 
through  a  very  small  'arc,  at  about  the  de- 
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gree  which  on«  can  judge  to  be  the  stop- 
ping point.  The  invention  also  involves 
means  for  obtaining  greater  accuracy  in 
the  reading  by  preventing  influences  from 
acting  thereon  from  outside  sources,  such 
as  iron  and  magnets.  The  instrument  is 
constructed  not  only  with  an  iron  shield 
under  the  same  and  contiguous  to  the  out- 
side of  the  solenoid,  but  in  addition  an  iron 
sheet  is  provided  extending  from  the  iron 
base  plate,  so  as  to  cover  one  end  of  the 
solenoid  and  also  the  top,  where  the  iron 
sheet  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sole- 
noid, measured  from  the  base  plate. 

The  invention  also  includes  means  for  in- 
creasing the  certainty  of  reading  the  higher 
voltages  with  greater  accuracy.  The  needle 
is  provided  with  an  armature  of  such  con- 
struction that  the  electromagnet  of  the 
mrter  causes  greater  and  greater  throws  of 
the  needle  the  more  the  poles  of  the  arma- 
ture depart  from  the  poles  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet 

725.812.  Variable  Speed  Gearing.— Wal- 
ter S.  Austin,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
April  21,  1902.     Filed  June  23,  1902. 

This  speed  gearing  is  of  the  planetary 
type  and  gives  two  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse.  No  internal  gears  are  used,  and 
alt  gears  arc  fully  enclosed.  At  the  right 
in  the  sectional  view  is  shown  a  portion  of 
the  flywheel  of  the  engine,  and  the  gear  is 
mounted  on  an  extension  of  the  engine 
shaft  of  reduced  diameter.  Motion  is 
transmitted  from  the  flywheel  to  a  driving 
disk  mounted  loosely  upon  the  engine  shaft, 
by  means  of  a  flexible  connection  consist- 
ing of  coiled  springs  and  bolts  projecting 
laterally  from  the  flywheel  spokes.  To  the 
hub  of  the  driving  disk  is  fixed  a  driving 
pinion  which  meshes  with  one  of  the  three 
sets  of  planetary  pinions  mounted  in  a  gear 
case.  To  the  right  of  the  gear  case  is  ar- 
ranged   a    brake    drum,    which    is    loosely 
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mounted  upon  a  sleeve  on  the  driving  shaft. 
Gear  pinions  are  fastened  to  the  hub  of 
this  brake  drum  and  to  the  sleeve  on  the 
driving  shaft,  meshing  with  the  two  other 
sets  of  planetary  pinions  respectively.  The 
driving  sprocket  is  capable  of  being  posi- 
tively connected  to  either  the  brake  drum 
or  the  sleeve  on  the  driving  shaft,  by 
means  of  a  sliding  part  with  positive 
clutch  jaws.  Upon  the  gear  drum  there 
are  two  brake  bands  and  upon  the  brake 
drum  a  third  brake  band.  The  brake  band 
located  on  the  right  hand  side  on  the  gear 
drum  serves  as  a  clutch  band  to  clutch  the 
drum  to  the  flywheel.  When  this  band  is 
applied  to  the  drum  the  entire  gear  is 
locked  and  the  transmission  is  direct.  To 
obtain  the  slow  forward  speed  the  central 
one  of  the  three  brake  bands  is  applied  to 
the  drum  or  gear  case  and  the  sprocket 
pinion  is  connected  to  the  sleeve  on  the 
driving  shaft.  To  obtain  the  reverse  mo- 
tion the  sprocket  pinion  remains  connected 
to  the  sleeve  and  the  brake  band  on  the 
left  is  applied  to  its  brake  wheel.  By 
wholly  releasing  the  gear  case  connecting 
the  sprocket  pinion  with  the  brake  wheel 
and  applying  the  brake  band  to  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  vehicle  can  be  checked. 

7J5.675.  Driving  Mechanism  for  Self 
Propelling  Vehicles.— Patrick  J.  Collins, 
of  Scranlon,  Pa.  April  21,  1903.  Filed 
August   29,   1902. 

A  constantly  operated  engine  and  dyna- 
mo, carried  by  the  vehicle,  are  employed 
10  supply  power  to  one  or  more  electric 
motors,  the  armatures  of  which  are  geared 
to  the  driving  wheels  of  the  vehicle.  To 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  combination  the 
inventor  provides  an  electric  machine 
which  combines  the  function  of  a  genera- 
tor and  motor,  comprising  two  or  more 
armatures  in  a  single  field  frame.  The 
generator  armature,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  casing  and  supplies  current 
fcM*  both  motor  armatures,  is  directly  con- 
nected to  a  constant  speed  explosive  en- 
gine, while  the  motor  armatures,  which 
arc  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  gen- 
erator armature  and  parallel  therewith, 
arc  independently  connected  to  the  driv- 
ing  wheels. 

725,924.  Bicycle  Motor  Tender. — War- 
ren J.  Belcher,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  April 
21,   J903.     Filed  April  17,  1903. 

An  independent  wheeled  motor  carrier 
or  tender  is  provided  having  its  own  in- 
dependent running  gear,  upon  which  ten- 
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der  may  be  supported  a  gasoline  motor, 
the  supply  tanks  therefor,  the  battery  and 
spark  coils  being  also  located  upon  the 
frame  of  the  carriage.  The  tender  is  con- 
veniently attached  to  the  bicycle  by  meant 
of  resilient  braces  or  stays,  whereby  the 
carriage  will  support  the  weight  of  the 
motor  and  its  accoutrements  and  will  re- 
ceive all  shock  and  vibration  from  the 
operation  of  the  motor,  and  by  means  of 
the  resiliency  of  the  attaching  stays  the 
shock  will  not  be  communicated  to  the 
bicycle  or  its  rider.  By  this  means  it  » 
possible  to  take  an  existing  safety  bi 
cle  and  apply  the  motor  attachment  thi 
to.  The  carriage  taking  up  as  it  does  all 
vibration  and  shock  and  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  propelling  mechanism,  the 
bicycle  proper  will  not  be  racked  by  the 
thrust  and  pounding  and  incident  vibra- 
tion of  the  motor,  and  the  frame  and 
wheels  of  the  bicycle  will  also  be  rcUcved 
from  bearing  the  additional  weight  of  the 
propelling  mechanism,  as  is  the  case 
existing  forms  of  motor  bicycles. 

724,619.  Electric  Accumulator. — Albert 
Schmidt- Predari.  of  Weimar,  Germany. 
April  7,  1903.     Filed  July  24.  1902. 

The  active  mass  for  the  negative  pole 
electrodes  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
lead  oxide,  red  lead,  calcium  hydroxide  and 
alkali  thiosulphate.  These  additions  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
active  mass  from  being  hardened  when 
brought  mlo  the  forming  bath.  The  fol- 
lowing proportions,  by  weight,  give  good 
results:  Two  pans  of  lead  oxide,  one  part 
of  red  lead,  one-twentieth  part  of  calcium 
hydroxide  and  one-twentieth  part  of  so- 
dium thiosulphate. 

The  active  mass  for  the  positive  pole 
electrodes  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
lead  oxide,  red  lead  and  porous  spongy 
lead.  The  addition  of  spongy  lead  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  mass  a  cer- 
tain tenacity  and  cohesion  and  of  prcAcnt* 
ing  it  from  being  hardened  when  brought 
into  the  forming  bath.  The  following  pro- 
portions by  weight   give  good  results: 

One  part  of  lead  oxide,  two  parts  of  red 
lead  and  about  one-twentieth  part  of 
spongy  lead.  The  spongy  lead  referred  to 
is  prepared  galvanically  by  immersing  sev- 
eral plates  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  of  from  1.07  to  1.12  specific 
gravity,  and  passing  an  electric  current 
This  method  has  the  advantage  thai  (he 
spongy  lead  is  not  deposited  on  the  plateSr 
but  is  precipitated  in  the  liquid  and  col- 
lects on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  active  masses  thus  obtained  9tt 
stirred  up  with  a  suitable  binding  material 
to  a  magma  which  can  be  kneaded  and 
then  applied  to  the  plates  in  the  usual  tnan- 
ner.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  about  I.t2 
specific  gravity  is  specially  advantagconi 
as  a  binding  material.  The  plates,  whicti 
differ  in  form  according  to  the  purpoK  lof 
which  the  accumulator  is  destined,  are  Ci« 
from  lead  in  the  usual  manner.  Before  tht 
active  mass  is  applied  to  them  they  are  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  salt — for  iostaacr, 
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ibout  1.04  specific  gravity — to  purify 
I  from  fatty  matter.  The  plates  made 
(is  manner  are  formed  in  a  solution  of 
iber  salt  of  1.09  specific  gravity,  which 
iatcd  before  use,  care  being  taken  that 
fe\aporation  of  water  occurs,  and  15 
td  into  the  vessel  while  warm.  The 
crature  of  the  liquid  when  poured  into 
vessels  is  preferably  of  from  2$"  to  30" 
nd  decreases  to  the  surrounding  tem- 
ture  during  the  formation,  which  re- 
^  from  two  to  three  hours.  The 
led  plates  are  used  with  an  eIcctrolyt< 
tlplmric  acid,  to  which  an  alkali  thio- 
laic  has  been  added.  Sulphuric  acid 
t4  specific  gravity  with  an  addition  of 
im  thiosulphate  solution  of  1.04  spe- 
igravity  has  been  found  to  be  suitable, 
(Toportions  being  two  volumes  of  sul- 
|c  acid  and  from  one-half  to  one  vol- 
<of  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  This 
d,  which  is  at  first  turbid,  becomes 
iwhen  the  accumulator  is  first  charged, 
then  remains  clear. 

^836.  Steering  Gear  for  Vehicles. — 
ph  Field  and  James  Field,  of  Newton 
jny,  England.  April  7.  1903.  Filed 
1  zS,  1902. 

^856.  Secondary  Battery  Electrode. — 
t  Hahmann,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 
I  7f  '903.  Filed  July  19,  1902. 
pasted  plate,  an  oblong  square  frame, 
>Idcd  or  cast  with  a  reticulated  boliom 
Ce  or  back  on  one  side,  leaving  the 
f  side  of  the  frame  open.  This  rctic- 
d  bottom  surface  is  comparatively 
and  is  strengthened  and  stiffened  by 
toediate  bars,  dividing  the  thin  bot- 
into  compartments.  Into  the  basin 
|*e  formed  by  this  frame  and  the  retic- 
d  bottom  the  active  material  is 
td  and  retained  therein  by  a  rcticu- 
covcr  plate,  the  border  of  which 
hes  or  registers  with  the  border  of  the 
frame,  and  is  fastened  to  the  latter  by 
ring.  This  cover  plate  is  as  thin  as 
;eticu1ated  bottom  facing  of  the  base 
t,  and  its  reticulations  arc  formed  by 
ds  crossing  at  right  angles  within  the 
tr  of  the  cover  frame. 

,644.     Electric    Igniter    for    Explosive 

ics. — G.   A.   Goodson,   of   Providence, 

April  14,  1903.     Filed  December  26, 

Warding  to  this  invention,  which  also 
m  to  the  Goodson  magneto,  the  trip- 
1  device  is  placed  upon  a  secondary 
and  is  combined  with  a  sprocket 
I,  which  is  driven  by  a  chain  from  the 
e  crank  shaft  or  cam  shaft.  Experi- 
bas  shown  that  the  vibration  or  pound- 
icidental  to  intermittently  acting  mag- 
as  hitherto  constructed  has  usually 
of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  pre- 
thcir  commercial  success.  Unless 
nrly  cushioned  by  buffing  devices  the 
tion  would  so  shake  the  coils  of  the 
ture  winding  as  to  destroy  the  insula- 
^tween  the  wires  and  to  short  circuit 
Birreiit  The  noise  incidental  to  the 
pt  between  the  driving  and  the  driven 


parts   when   such   vibration   was  permitted 
was  also  very  objectionable. 

This  invention  is  claimed  to  overcome  all 
these  difficulties  without  cushioning  or  buf- 
fing devices.  This  result  is  secured  by  ar- 
ranging the  driving  mechanism  in  such 
manner  that  when  the  armature  is  in  the 
normal  or  spring  held  position  the  tripping 
crank  and  connecting  rod  are  in  a  dead 
centre  position  with  relation  to  each  other. 
Hence,  when  ilic  tripping  pin  on  the 
sprocket  strikes  the  tripping  orank  there  is 
practically  no  shock  to  the  armature.  The 
primary  impelling  device  or  engine  driven 
wheel  forces  the  spring  impelled  parts  away 
from  their  dead  centre  or  idle  position  and 
then  releases  the  same,  permitting  the  spring 
impelled  parts  to  settle  back  to  their  dead 
centre,  with  the  armature  locked  against 
vibration,  as  the  normal  position  of  these 
parts. 

72S-737-  Steam  Generator. — Charles  A. 
Marrder,  of  New  York.  N.  Y.  April  21, 
1903.     Filed  January   16,   1902. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  form  of  water 
tube  boiler  comprising  two  vertical  water 
legs  and  a  series  of  superposed  horizon- 
tally arranged  coils,  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  are  connected  to  the  two  water  legs 
or  standpipes  respectively.  The  coils  arc 
inclosed  in  a  casing  and  the  standpipes 
are  located  just  outside  this  casing.  Hence 
the  connections  are  all  outside  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  connections  are  of 
a  special  conical  type  comprising  a  bolt 
passing  diametrically  through  the  stand- 
pipe. 

724.387.  Method  of  Producing  Storage 
Battery  Plates. — William  Gardiner,  of 
Chicago.  III.  March  31.  1903.  Filed  De- 
cember 13,  1900. 

The  complete  process  for  electro-chem- 
ically  forming  the  elements  of  electric  ac- 
cumulators comprises  three  steps. 

The  first  step  consists  in  subjecting  the 
plates  as  positive  electrodes  to  the  action 
of  a  certain  electrolyte  for  the  purpose  of 
oxidizing  the  metallic  lead. 

The  second  step  consists  in  subsequently 
subjecting  the  oxidized  plates  as  negative 
electrodes  to  the  action  of  another  elec- 
trolyte, and  thereby  reducing  the  oxide  to 
spongy  lead. 

The  third  and  last  step  consist  in  again 
subjecting  the  plates  as  positive  electrodes 
to  a  third  electrolytic  bath.     The  object  of 
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this  latter  treatment  ts  to  harden  and 
toughen  the  active  material  and  increase 
the  cohesion  between  its  particles  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  supporting  main  part  or 
body  of  the  plate.  To  each  gallon  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  arc 
added  $  ounces  of  sulphate  of  aluminum.  5 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  i  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid.  A  small  amount  of  tartaric 
acid  may  also  be  added.  The  plates  de- 
signed to  subsequently  become  the  positive 
and  negative  elements  of  the  battery  cells 
arc  submerged  in  this  bath.  Then  the  posi- 
tive wire  from  a  source  of  electric  current 
is  connected  to  the  plates,  so  tliat  the  cur- 
rent will  pass  through.  The  density  of  the 
current  should  be  adjusted  so  that  about 
two  or  three  amperes  per  square  foot  of 
plate  surface  shall  pass  through  the  bath. 
The  current  should  be  continued  until  the 
lead  plates  have  been  sufficiently  oxidized. 
The  plates  should  he  about  the  color  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper  when  the 
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first  step  has  been  completed.  To  convert 
the  oxide  to  spongy  lead  the  plates  arc  re- 
moved from  the  electrolyte  just  described 
and  placed  in  an  electrolyte  termed  the 
"reversing:"  solution.  This  consists  of  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  each  gallon  of 
which  is  added  3  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  and 
5  ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  After 
the  plates  have  been  placed  in  this  electro- 
lyte the  current  is  directed  from  the  dummy 
electrodes  through  the  liquid  to  the  oxi- 
dised plates  and  converts  or  reduces  the 
oxide  in  the  plates  10  spongy  metallic  lead. 
The  current  should  be  adjusted  so  that  ap- 
proximately fifteen  amperes  per  square  foot 
of  plate  surface  will  flow  through  the  elec- 
trolyte. The  current  should  be  continued 
until  the  oxide  has  been  entirely  reduced  to 
spongy  lead.  For  the  purpose  of  causing 
this  mass  of  spongy  lead  to  adhere  more 
tenaciously  to  the  metal  support  the  plates 
thus  formed  are  put  in  an  electrolyte  which 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  electric  current 
will  bond  the  two  substances  and  eifcct  a 
close  adhesion  between  the  lead  structure 
and  the  cohering  mass  of  spongy  lead. 
This  "bonding"  solution  may  consist  of  15 
ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  8  ounces  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  While  the  plates  are  in  this  so- 
lution, a  current  equal  to  the  charging  cur- 
rent of  the  completed  cells  is  sent  through 
them  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  After 
this  third  and  last  step  has  been  completed 
the  plates  are  removed,  washed  and  finally 
charged  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  i^.  when  they 
are  ready  for  commercial  service. 

724.253.  Liquid  Fuel  Burner. — Joseph  G. 
Branch,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  March  31,  1903 
Filed  April  1.  1902. 

723.327-  Storage  Battery. — Elmer  A. 
Sperry.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  March  24. 
1903.     Filed  August  12.  igoi. 

Provides  an  improved  binding  agent  for 
the  active  material  of  storage  batteries. 
This  binding  material  or  menstruum  con- 
sists of  a  neutral  liquid,  preferably  dis- 
tilled water,  to  which  is  added  ammonium 
hydroxide.  The  precise  proportions  of  the 
mixture  are  not  important ;  but  it  is  found 
that  one  part  of  the  hydroxide  to  two  parts 
or  three  parts  of  water  gives  satisfactory 
results. 

The  dry  powdered  substance  which  forms 
the  body  of  the  clement,  a  composition  of 
metallic  lead  and  ammonium  sulphate,  i>" 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  menstruum 
above  described,  as  by  violently  agitating 
the  dry  powder  and  the  liquid  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  the  plastic  mass  thus  prepared 
is  applied  to  the  grid,  which  is  then  dried 
out  under  very  high  pressure. 

723.945-  Pneumatic  Tire. — Pardon  W. 
Tillinghast,  Cranston,  R.  L  March  31, 
1903.     Filed  August  9.   1898. 

722.567.  Exhaust  Silencer. — Middleton 
Crawford,  of  London.  England.  March 
10,  1903.     Filed  December  3.  1901. 

The  muffler  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  halves  by  a 
panJiion   wall.     The   half  into   which   the 
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exhaust  products  from  the  cylinder  are  led 
is  called  the  expansion  chamber.  The 
chamber  is  provided  with  inner  and  outer 
walls  of  sheet  metal,  the  space  between  the 
walls  being  filled  with  asbestos,  so  as  to 
minimize  or  deaden  the  noise. 

The  other  half  of  the  muffler  is  divided 
into  several  concentric  chambers.  The  ex- 
pansion chamber  communicates  with  the 
inner  one  of  these  chambers  through  a 
non-return  valve.  When  the  exhaust  gases 
enter  the  expansion  chamber  their  pressure 
opens  the  non-return  valve  and  they  pass 
on  into  the  successive  concentric  chambers 
and  out  of  the  muffler.  When  the  pressure 
in  the  expansion  chamber  is  relieved  the 
non-return  valve  is  closed  by  a  spring  and 
a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  expansion  chanv- 
bcr  owing  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
walls. 

721.146.  Outer  Cover  for  Pneumatic 
Tires. — ^Joseph  Butler,  Alirincham,  Eng- 
land. February  24,  1903.  Filed  October 
21.  1902.    Serial  No.  128.098.     (No  model.) 

721.876.  Automobile, — Frederick  L.  Fay, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  March  3,  1903.  Filed 
January  20.  1902. 

722.946.  Frame  for  Battery  Electrodes. — 
Herbert  CotircH.  Newark,  N.  J.  March  17, 
1903.     Filed  September  13,   1903. 

723,000.  Steering  Mechanism  for  Motor 
Vehicles.— Robert  Watson,  Washington. 
D.  C.  March  17,  1903.  Filed  August  22, 
:go2. 

723,168.  Propelling  Means  for  Automo- 
biles.— Hermann  Lemp,  Lynn,  Mass. 
March  17.  1903.    Filed  November  2,  1900. 

725,668.  Governing  Mechanism  for  Gas 
Engines. — Leopold  F.  Burger,  Anderson, 
Ind.  April  21.  1903.  Filed  November  11, 
1901. 

725.713.  Motor  Vehicle. — Charles  W. 
Hunt,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  April 
21,  1903.     Filed  June  16.  1902. 

725.978.  Power  Translating  Device. — 
George  W.  Marble.  Buchanan,  Mich. 
April  21,  1903.     Filed  September  18.  1902. 

725.990.  Internal  Combustion  Engine. 
—Andrew  L.  Riker,  Shorthills,  N.  J. 
April  21,  1903.     Filed  July   16,  1902. 

726.191.  Vaporizing  Valve  for  Explo- 
sive Engines. — William  Readle,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  April  21,  1903.  Filed  January  17, 
1901. 

726.226.  Explosive  Engine.— August 
Krastin,  Cleveland.  Ohic  April  21,  1903. 
Filed  August  5,  190!. 

725.955.  Foot  Starter  Mechanism  for 
Automobile  Engines. — David  F.  Graham, 
Springfield,  Mass..  and  Frank  A.  Fox, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  April  21.  1903.  Filed 
September  21,   1901. 

721,159.  Boiler  Feeding  Apparatus.— 
Chas.  Crompton.  of  Worcester.  Mass.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1903.     Filed  September  20.  1901. 

722.005.  Sparking  Igniter  for  Explosive 
Engines— Charles  E.  Duryea,  of  Peoria, 
111.     March  3.  1903.     Filed  Apiil  3.  <900. 

Refers  to  a  governor  for  automatically 
timing  the  spark  in  the  engine  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  latter. 

725.741.     Fuel   Feed   Regulator   for   Elx- 
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plosive  Engines,— Charles  A.  Miller,  (A 
Reading,  Pa.  April  21,  1903.  Filed  March 
I,  1902. 

724,607,  Battery  Box  or  other  Recep* 
tacle.— Leonard  Paget,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.  April  7.  1903.  Filed  August  28; 
1901. 

725,087.      Oscillating    Piston    Explosi 
Engine. — James     A.     Jenncy,      Fairhaven, 
Mass.  April  14.  1903.     Filed  September  18, 
1902. 

725.155.     Apparatus    for    Manufacturing 
and  Vulcanizing  Rubber  Tires. — Frank  A,^ 
Seibcrling.    Akron,   Ohio.    April    14.    190; 
Filed  July  18,  1902, 

725,218.  Storage  Battery. — Rufus 
Chamberlain,  Depcw,  N.  Y.  April 
1903.    Filed  August  13,  1902. 

725,243.     Pneumatic  Clutch. — Charles  B 
Goodspecd,    Columbus.    Ohio.      Apri 
1903.     Filed  October  3,  1902. 

725.250,  Brake  for  Automobiles. — Lud- 
wik  L.  HofiFman,  New  York,  N.  Y.  April 
14*  1903-    Filed  January  3.  1903, 

725.394.  Self  Propelling  Vehicle. — Au- 
gustus A.  Ball.  Jr..  Lynn,  Mass.  April  14. 
1903.     Filed  June  5.  IQ02. 

725.456.  Electro-Magnctically  Operated 
Steering  Check. — Hermann  Lemp.  Lynn. 
Mass.     April  14,  1903.     Filed  June  5.  I002- 

725.457.  Steering  Check  for  Vehicles  — 
Hermann  Lemp,  Lynn,  Mass.  April  14 
1903.    Filed  June  16,  1902. 

725.477.     Motion  Checking  Device, 
to    F.    Persson,    Lynn,    Mass.      April    14. 
1903.     Filed  September  29.   1902. 

725.482.      Speed    Changing    and    Clutch 
Mechanism     ior    Motor    Vehicles. — Loi 
Renault.    Paris.    France.     April     14.    l 
Filed  November  29.  1901. 

725,629.  Transmission  Gear  for  Mot 
Vehicles. — Andrew  L.  Riker,  Shorthil! 
N.  J.    April  14,  1003.    Filed  July  16.  i 

7'^^'5S5'  Rotary  Explosive  Engine. — Paul 
C.  Sainsevain.  San  Jose.  Cal.  April  28. 
1903.     Filed  June  12.  1902, 

726.671.  Odometer. — John  N.  Leach 
Melrose,  Mass.  April  28,  1903.  File< 
March  25.  1902. 

726,671.  Vaporizer  for  Explosive  EO' 
grines. — George  A.  Gemmer.  Marion»  Ind. 
April  28.  1903.     Filed  December  30,  1901. 

722.723.  Steering  Gear  for  Motor  Vehi- 
cles.— Frederick  Lamplough,  Willesdcn. 
London,  England,  March  17,  1903.  Filed 
April  16.  1902. 

722,744.  Driving  Mechanism. — Charles  R 
Otis  and  Andrew  M.  Coyle,  Yonkcrs,  N  Y. 
March  17,  1903.     Filed  October  7.  1901 

722,749.  Pump. — Lucius  J.  Phelps,  MfH 
rose,  Mass.  March  17,  1903.  Filed  Octo- 
ber I,  1901. 

722,774.  Explosive  Engine. — Frederick  W. 
Toedt,  Hamburg.  la,  March  17,  l^i* 
Filed  February  28,  1902. 

722.804.  Composite  Tire  for  Wheels.— 
Edward  I.  Braddock,  Winchester,  Maifc< 
March  17.  1903.    Filed  June  14,  1902. 

722.916.  Motor  Vehicle. — Gordon  J- 
Scotl,  Philadelphia  "  March  17,  1903. 
Filed   May   16.    u 
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We  beli«ve  the  ilmo  liax  come  wh<^n  »  tech- 
nloml  pabllcAtion  llkrr  The  HonieleM  Age  will 
Hnd  m  wider  field  of  uiefulneM  Bt  »  more  pop- 
olnr  prior,  and  Wf  h»re  mooordlnsly  reduced 
the  domentlc  iiubiirriptlon  priv*  from  93.0010 
S'.2.00  A  yettr.  Datlni;  from  jWhasry  1.  1D03, 
•  ubsorlbera  mt  the  old  rate  will  rec4>lve  a  re- 
bate In  the  form  of  an  «xtensloD  of  their  lub- 
ftorlptlonft— all  months  for  yeHrly  mbscrlbcn 
and  three  month*  fer  mix  months  stibaQribers. 


Notice  to  Advertls«is. 

Hereafter  the  first  advertising  form 
will  be  closed  on  Saturday  and  the  second 
advertising  form  on  Monday  preceding 
the  date  of  publication.  Copy  for  new 
advertisements  or  changes  of  copy  must 
be  in  our  hands  on  or  before  Saturday  in 
order  to  secure  insertion  in  the  succeeding 
number. 

Qasollne  Not  an  Explosive. 

The  reference  to  a  "miniature  volcano  in 
the  form  of  a  10  gailnn  can  of  gasoline,"  by 
a  writer  in  our  last  issue,  gives  expression 
to  an  idea  about  gasoline  which,  though 
erroneous,  is  very  common  among  Uy- 
men,  Gasoline  is  thought  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  explosive,  like  gunpowder 
or  dynamite.  It  is  true  that,  a  certain 
weight  of  gasoline  contains  more  energy 
than  an  equal  weight  of  either  gunpowder 
or  dynamite,  but  there  is  no  available 
means  of  releasing  this  energy  in  a  very 
brief  period  of  time,  and  herein  lies  the 
difference  between  gasoline  and  the  ex- 
plosives. Every  automobilist  knows  that 
the  available  amount  of  energy  of  a  10 
gallon  tank  of  gasoline  is  enough  to  drive 
a  ton  vehicle  100  miles  or  more  over  the 
road,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
vehicle  many  miles  vertically  into  the  air. 
But  the  gasoline  can  only  be  deprived  of 
its  energy  gradually  by  a  closely  defined 
process.  Before  ignition  it  must  be  vapor- 
ized and  mixed  with  air  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  if  the  proportion  of  air  to  gaso- 
line vapor  in  the  mixture  is  not  within 
certain  definite  limits   it   is   impossible   to 


ignite  the  mixture.  If  an  cngint*  cylinder 
lie  filled  with  gunpowder  and  an  electric 
spark  be  produced  within  the  cylinder  the 
whole  machine  would  be  torn  to  pieces, 
whereas  if  the  cylinder  were  filled  with 
gasoline  and  a  spark  produced  nothing 
would  happen.  The  reason  is  that  the  ex- 
plosive contains  in  itself  both  the  elements 
necessary  for  combustion,  the  hydrocar- 
bon and  the  oxygen,  while  the  gasoline  is 
dependent  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  therefore  harmless  where  it 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  latter. 

The  danger  of  gasoline  resides  in  its 
great  volatility.  When  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere it  readily  evaporates,  and  may. 
of  course,  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
Gasoline  fires  arc  practically  always  due 
to  leaks  in  the  gasoline  containing  and 
conveying  system.  As  long  as  the  fluid 
remains  within  the  tank  it  is  harmless,  and 
even  the  vapor  in  the  upper  part  of  a  par- 
tially filled  tank  is  unignilible.  containing 
loo  little  air.  or  forming  loo  rich  a  mix- 
ture, to  use  the  common  technical  expres- 
sion. 

We  often  read  in  the  newspapers  of  au- 
tomobile explosions,  hut  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  explosions  of  air  pressure 
tanks  on  steam  carriages  there  is  no  au- 
thentic record  of  any  explosions  of  a  se- 
rious nature  on  automobiles.  Certainly  no 
tank  of  gasoline  can  explode,  and  what  is 
usually  meant  when  an  automobile  explo- 
sion is  mentioned  in  the  papers  is  a  fire. 
A  leak  in  the  gasoline  system  causing  the 
gasoline  to  expand  over  the  parts  of  the 
machine  and  on  the  ground  may  under 
conditions  lead  to  a  very  fierce  blare. 
which  is.  however,  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  an  explosion. 
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Tlie  Coming  Comtnercial    Vehicle 
Trials. 

Preparations  for  the  Commcrcia!  Vehi- 
cle Trials  are  reported  progressing  very 
satisfactorily,  and  the  nvimher  of  entries  is 
already  large  enough  to  insu'c<i  vVt  ^N^K-^-wft. 
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of  the  event  Being  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  it  is  bound  to  arouse  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  public  interest,  a 
fact  which  ought  to  be  considered  by  pos- 
sible entrants.  The  organizers  of  the  con- 
test have  been  somewhat  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  New  York  business  houses 
employing  automobile  deliveries  and 
trucks  to  enter  vehicles,  but  it  is  expected 
that  some  of  these  will  enter  shortly  before 
the  lists  are  closed. 

Although  there  are  probably  more  electric 
delivery  wagons  and  trucks  in  use  at  pres- 
ent than  of  other  motive  powers,  judging 
from  local  conditions,  the  entries,  with 
one  exception,  so  far  are  limited  to  steam 
and  gasoline  vehicles.  That  the  electric 
interests  would  withhold  from  the  contest 
was  expected,  as  it  was  commonly  under- 
stood that  it  was  owing  to  their  influence 
that  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  disapproved  of  hold- 
ing the  contest  this  spring. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  entered  ex- 
pect the  contest  to  create  a  large  demand 
for  business  wagons,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  several  Liverpool  trials  these 
expectations  seem  well  founded.  Motor 
drays  are  now  in  use  by  many  shippers, 
millers  and  brewers  in  and  around  Liver- 
pool, and  a  company  has  been  formed  in 
that  city  to  carry  on  road  haulage  between 
the  inland  manufacturing  towns  and  the 
port  by  means  of  motor  wagons.  Although 
this  company  has  been  in  operation  for  less 
than  a  year  we  are  informed  that  it  has 
already  accomplished  haulage  work  equal  to 
30,000  ton  miles. 


The  Value  of  a  Practical  Journal  to 
Automobile  Factory  Employees. 

Machinists  and  other  employees  of  auto- 
mobile factories  could  not  possibly  spend 
their  spare  time  more  profitably  than  by 
reading  a  practical  automobile  journal.  Not 
only  will  such  reading  increase  their  value 
to  their  employers,  but  it  will  fit  them  in 
time  to  become  competent  independent  re- 
pairmen, the  lack  of  whom  is  now  one  of 
the  retarding  factors  of  the  automobile 
movement.  Of  course,  in  making  repairs 
and  in  locating  troubles  there  is  nothing  of 
such  value  as  actual  personal  experience, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to 
learn  by  actual  experience  all  the  varied 
mishaps  and  derangements  possible  with 
the  various  classes  of  automobiles,  and  in 
a  general  automobile  repair  shop  he  will 
constantly  meet  with  new  puzzles  which, 
unless  he  is  schooled  in  the  theory  of  au- 


tomobile   and    engine    construction,    may 
prove  staggerers. 

The  next  best  thing  to  knowing  a  thing 
from  personal  experience  is  to  learn  it 
through  others',  and  the  exchange  of  help- 
ful experiences  and  practical  ideas  is  to  be 
encouraged.  The  present  rapid  growth  of 
the  automobile  movement  will  result  in  the 
near  future  in  a  demand  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  skilled  in  the  care  and  repair 
of  machines  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  principal  types.  This  line  of  work 
is  perhaps  the  one  which  will  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  machinists  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  trouble  of  prep- 
aration for  it  will  be  well  repaid.  We  find 
that  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  their  employees  to  post 
themselves  in  the  technical  principles  of 
their  trade,  as  they  should  be. 


An  English  Automobile  Race  Track. 

It  appears  that  the  first  of  the  many 
projects  of  building  special  automobile  race 
tracks  to  be  put  into  execution  will  be  that 
on  which  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  working  for 
some  time.  The  club  has  just  concluded 
negotiations  with  the  owner  of  certain 
lands,  some  12  miles  south  of  London,  and 
has  made  arrangements  whereby  it  will 
have  the  right  to  hold  meetings  on  these 
grounds  for  forty  days  during  the  year, 
and  will  enjoy  certain  other  privileges. 
The  track  to  be  constructed,  which  it  is 
expected  to  complete  in  a  few  months,  will 
consist  essentially  of  two  long  straights, 
with  loops  at  the  ends  of  sufficient  radius 
to  admit  of  turning  at  a  good  speed.  The 
track  will  have  a  total  length  of  7  miles, 
and  will  have  a  rather  varied  contour,  con- 
taining grades  up  to  14  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  stretch  of  i  kilometre  which  is 
exceptionally  level,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.  that  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  France  will  recognize  this  as 
an  official  track  for  speed  records. 

The  new  track  is  within  easy  reach  of 
London,  and  also  not  very  far  from  the 
horse  racing  tracks  at  Epsom,  so  that  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  prove  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  Londoners,  and  divert  some  of  the 
patronage  from  Epsom.  The  undulatory 
character  of  the  course  is  thought  rather 
an  advantage,  as  it  will  "test"  the  vehicles 
under  different  conditions,  and  be  better 
for  demonstrating  their  all  around  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  their  drivers'  skill.  The 
location  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  track 


will  be  built  is  at  Purley,  on  the  Waring- 

ham  side  of  the  Brighton  road. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  c6nnection 
that  the  project  of  an  automobile  course 
on  Long  Island  is  still  circulating  in  the 
public  press,  particularly  abroad.  A  recent 
English  publication  had  it  that  the  course 
was  to  be  reserved  for  millionaires,  and 
that  it  was  thought  the  use  of  the  track 
would  result  in  the  early  extinction  of  the 
race  of  millionaires. 


The  Lone  Island  Automobile  Club's 
Floral    Parade. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Qub  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  decision  to  hold 
an  automobile  floral  parade;  not  that  there 
is  anything  particularly  novel  in  such  a  pa- 
rade, but  because  of  its  possible  benefits  to 
the  movement  and  the  industry.  The  L 
I.  Club  has  so  far  shown  a  decided  taste 
for  race  organization,  but  its  efforts  in 
this  direction  at  one  time  brought  it  into 
pecuniary  difficulties  and  more  than  once 
have  subjected  it  to  severe  criticism,  and 
possibly  it  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  less  "sporty"  kind  of  automobile  event 
is  more  promising.  The  fioral  parade  cer- 
tainly ^il!  attract  the  attention  of  a  greater 
local  public  than  a  race,  and  fill  more  per- 
sons with  a  desire  to  own  an  automobile. 

Although  a  number  of  floral  parades  have 
already  been  held  in  this  country,  we  do  not 
remember  any  in  this  section,  nor  any  or- 
ganized as  club  events,  and  to  the  public  it 
will  therefore  be  something  of  a  novelty. 
The  undertaking  deserves  success  and  we 
hope  the  promoters  may  be  favored  with 
good  weather  and  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  automobilists  of  Brooklyn  and 
vicinity. 


Universal  Joints. 

By  p.  M.  Heldt. 

Chainless  transmission  in  small,  light 
weight  automobiles  is  gaining  in  favor, 
especially  abroad.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  form  of  transmis- 
sion is  the  facility  of  protecting  all  wear- 
ing parts  from  dust  and  grit.  With  trans- 
mission by  "propeller"  shaft  and  bevel 
gears  the  gears  are  always  enclosed  in  a 
metal  box  on  the  rear  axle,  and  in  the 
later  and  better  designs  of  cars  effort  is 
also  made  to  protect  the  universal  joints  as 
much  as  possible  against  undue  wear  from 
grit  and  dust.  This  has  led  to  the  design 
of  a  number  of  new  forms  of  universal 
joints  specially  adapted  for  such  protec- 
tion. 

The  main  power  shaft  is.  of  course,  not 
the  only  part  of  automobiles  in  which 
universal  joints  are  needed,  such  joints  also 
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I  AND  2. — Proportions  of  Cast  Iron 
Universal  Joint  Pahts. 

provided  in  the  steering  mechanism 
he  operating  mechanism  of  the  driv- 
Buipment.  but  these  joints,  having  to 
pit  a  longitudinal  thrust  instead  of  a 
f  effort,  and  being  subjected  to  much 
kr  I6ads.  arc  o(  an  entirely  different 
^  from  driving  shaft  universal  joints, 
till  not  be  considered  here. 
i  universal  joint  is  also  frequently 
I  in  stationary  machinery,  the  most 
|on  form  being  what  is  referred  to 
^glish  writers  as  Hooke's  joint  and  by 
jtimen  as  joint  a  la  Cardan.  Fig.  i 
Ith  is  after  an  illustration  of  Un- 
lAachine  Design,  with  the  proportions 
tinended  by  that  authority.  It  will  be 
:o  be  rather  heavy  and  clumsy  in  de- 
and  the  proportions  adopted  by  au- 
lile  designers  differ  considerably  from 
'  here  given.  The  joint  consists  of 
orks  keyed  to  the  two  shafts  to  be 
cted  respectively  and  a  central  or 
ing  part,  drilled  with  two  holes  at 
angles.  The  forks  are  fitted  over  this 
ing  part,  and  arc  pivotally  connected 
it  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts. 
i  transmission  of  rotation  by  such  a 
is  not  uniform.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
g  shaft  rotates  at  a  perfectly  uniform 
he  driven  shaft  will  have  a  periodic 
n  passing  through  two  maximum  and 
ainimum  speeds  in  every  revolution. 
mrse  when  the  two  connected  shafts 
1  line  with  each  other  there  is  no  pc- 
r variation  in  the  speed  of  the  driven 

but  uniform  transmission.     The  de- 


,  3. — Universal  Joint  as  Used  in 
Ai;tomobilg  Transmissions. 
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gree  of  variation  in  speed  depends  upon 
the  angle  between  the  two  connected  shafts 
and  also  upon  the  distance  between  the 
centre  lines  of  the  two  pins.  In  construc- 
tions in  which  these  two  centre  lines  inter- 
sect, thus  forming  a  cross,  the  periodic 
speed  variation  is  a  minimum. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  rotative  velocity  we  will  assume  a 
universal  joint  connecting  two  shafts  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  the  driving  shaft 
being  arranged  horizontally,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
The  centre  lines  of  the  two  pins  intersect 
each  other,  the  ends  of  the  centre  lines 
through  the  pins  being  designated  by  A  A 
and  B  B  respectively.  When  the  joint  is 
in  motion  the  line  A  A  describes  a  circle 
in  a  vertical  plane  and  the  line  B  B  a  cir- 
cle in  a  plane  making  with  the  vertical  an 
angle  (f>  equal  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  shafts.  These  two  circles  are  great 
circles  of  the  same  sphere,  the  common 
diameter  being  a  line  through  the  point  B 
vertical  to  the  paper  in  Fig.  4.  The  points 
A  and  B  always  remain  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, viz.,  one  quadrant  of  a  great  circle, 
and  as  they  move  in  different  directions 
their  momentary  speed  must  be  different. 
The  deviation  in  the  direction  of  travel  is 
the  greatest  when  either  the  points  A  or 
B  coincide  with  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  two  circles.  When  the  points  A  co- 
incide with  these  points  of  intersection  the 
angular  speed  of  the  driven  shaft  is  smaller 
than  the  angular  speed  of  the  driving  shaft, 
and  when  the  points  B  coincide  with  these 
points  of  intersection  the  angular  speed  of 
the  driven  shaft  is  greater  than  the  angular 
speed  of  the  driving  shaft.  There  are  four 
points  in  each  revolution  in  which  driving 
and  driven  shaft  have  the  same  rotative 
speed — when  the  points  A  and  B  are  nearly 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  two  circles  in  which 
they  travel. 

Let  the  two  large  arcs  in  Fig.  5  represent 
the  great  circles  in  which  the  points  A  and 
B  travel.  Let  the  point  A  travel  from  the 
point  of  intersection  to  the  point  A',  then 
B  will  at  the  same  time  travel  to  B',  which 
is  determined  by  the  fact  that  A'  B'  must 
be  a  quadrant.  Now  lay  off  from  the  point 
B'  on  the  line  of  travel  of  point  B  a  quad- 
rant or  90*,  which  will  give  the  point  C. 
Through  A'  and  C  draw  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle.  Both  the  angles  B'  A'  C  and  B' 
C  A'  are  right  angles  (because  their  oppo- 
site sides  are  quadrants),  and  hence  the 
angle  A  C  A'  is  a  right  angle.  We  have 
therefore  a  right  angled  spherical  triangle 
A  A'  C,  the  angle  A'  A  C  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  two  con- 
nected shafts,  the  side  A  A'  of  which  rep- 
resents the  angular  velocity  of  the  driving 
shaft  and  the  side  A  C  the  angular  veloc- 
ity of  the  driven  shaft  at  the  moment  the 
point  A  has  passed  through  the  point  of 
intersection — in  other  words,  when  the  pin 
of  the  driving  shaft  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  through  the  two  connected 
shafts.  Consequently  if  we  can  find  the 
relation  between   A  A'  and  A  C  we  have 
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the  proportion  of  angular  velocity  of  driv- 
ing and  driven  shafts  at  this  moment. 

According  to  the  theorems  of  spherical 
trigonometry 
cos  A'  A  C=tan  A  C  cot  A  A'....(i) 
Since  the  tangent  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
cotangent   we  may  write   this 
tan  A  C 

=  cos  A'  A  C. . . .  (2) 

tan  A  A' 

and  since  for  very  small  angles  the  tan- 
gents arc  proportional  to  the  angles  we 
have 

A  C 

=cos  A'  A   C 

A  A' 

Therefore,  when  the  pin  of  the  driving 
shaft  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through 
the  connected  shafts  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  driven  shaft  is  smaller  than  the  an- 
gular velocity  of  the  driving  shaft  in  the 
proportion  of  the  cosine  of  thi  angle  be- 
tween the  two  shafts  to  unity,  and  similar- 
ly when  the  pin  on  the  driving  shaft  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  two  connected  shafts  the 
driven  shaft  runs  faster  than  the  driving 
shaft  in  that  same  proportion. 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  6nd  an  ex- 
pression for  the  momentary  ratio  of  angu- 
lar velocities  for  any  point  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  driving  shaft,  and  for  the  points 
at  which  the  angular  velocities  are  equal. 
To  simplify  the  expressions  we  will  de- 
note  the   angle   A'    A   C  by     *,   the   side 
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Fig.  6. — Arrangement  of  Forks  ox  Intermediate  Shaft  When  Outer  Shafts  Are 
Approximately  Parallel  with  Each  Other. 


A  A'  by  a  and  the  side  A  C  by  h.     Then 
we  have,  as  before  (equation  i), 

tan  fr  =  cos   6    tana (3) 

DiflFerentiating,  we  have 

sec*  b  d  b  z=:  cos  9    sec'  a  d  a 
and 

d  b  sec2  a  ,   , 

-(4). 


sec*  a 
—  cos  o        „  , 
a  a  sec-*  0 


which  gives  the  ratio  of  angular  velocities 
at  any  moment  in  terms  of  9 ,  a  and  6.  It 
is  preferable  to  express  the  value  in  terms 
of  ^.  and  o  only,  as  b  is  not  directly  known, 
and  the  latter  can  be  easily  eliminated. 
Squaring  eqaation  (3)  we  have 
tan"  6  =  cos*  ©  tan'  a 
and 

X  +  tan*  6=1  +  cos*  ^   tan*  a (5) 

Since 

I  H-  tan'  b  =  sec*  b, 
we  may  substitute  the  right  hand  term  in 
equation  (5)  for  sec'  b  in  equation  (4), 

d  b  sec*  a  ,^. 

rfa-*^  ^T+co»«9tan2a  ••••<^^' 
which  gives  the  ratio  of  angular  velocities 
after  any  angular  movement  a  of  the  driv- 
ing shaft  from  the  zero  position  in  which 
the  pin  of  the  driving  shaft  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  through  the  two  shafts. 

To  find  the  position  of  equal  angular  ve- 
locities we  place  the  right  hand  term  in  the 
above  equation  (6)  equal  to  unity, 
sec*  a 


cos  9 


1  +  cos*  9  tan*  a  ' 


Transforming  we  have 
cos    9  sec*  a  =  I  4-  cos*  o  tan'  <j, 
and  since 

sec*  a  ^  \  -r  tan*  a. 


cos  o  4-  cos  9  tan^  a  ^  1  +  cos^*  o  tau*  a, 
tan*  a  ( cos  0  —  cos*  9  ^  )  ^  1  —  cos  9, 
tan^a-   i  -  cos  «   __  i 
cos  9  —  cos^*  V   cos  * 

tan  a  —  4/ — ^ — 
r  cos  o 

When  9  =  30°  we  find  that  a  =47*  3'. 
As  9  approaches  zero,  the  value  of  cos  ^ 
approaches  unity  and  consequently  that  of 
tan  9  also  approaches  unity;  that  is  a  ap- 
proaches 45*. 

In  automobile  transmissions  usually  two 
universal  joints  arc  used,  one  at  the  rear 
of  the  gear  box  and  one  just  in  front  of 
the  differential  gear  case,  the  two  being 
located  at  opposite  ends  of  a  short  inter- 
mediate shaft  An  important  question  in 
the  design  of  a  shaft  transmission  is  how 
to  reduce  the  periodic  variations  in  the 
ratio  of  transmission  to  a  minimum.  This 
end  may  be  accomplished  as  follows:  The 
various  parts  are  so  arranged  that  nor- 
mally the  connected  shafts  are  all  in  line 
with  each  other,  or  at  least  as  nearly  as 
other  considerations  allow;  the  interme- 
diate shaft  is  made  as  long  as  possible^  so 
that  the  angle  between  the  shafts  resulting 
from  the  spring  motion  may  be  as  small 
as  possible;  the  forks  or  equivalent  devices 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  intermediate  shaft 
arc  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  provisions  are  made  to  keep  the  two 
outer  shafts  parallel  when  their  relative 
positions  are  varied  by  the  play  of  the 
body  springs.  When  the  latter  condition 
is  fulfilled  the  outer  shafts  may  make  any 
angle  with  the  intermediate  shaft,  and  yet 


Fig.  7. — Protected  Universal  Joint. 


the  transmission  between  the  onter  shafts 
will  be  perfectly  uniform.  The  angnlar 
speed  of  the  intermediate  shaft  will  vary 
periodically,  but  the  second  joint  will  al- 
ways exactly  compensate  for  the  variatioas 
caused  by  the  first  joint 

Fig.  7  shows  a  form  of  joint  which  it 
latterly  coming  into  much  favor  in  Etirope. 
Upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts  to  be  con- 
nected are  fitted  forked  forgings  A  A,  the 
outer  ends  of  which  extend  radially,  and 
are  turned  smooth,  forming  journals. 
These  are  supported  in  bearings  formed  by 
two  annular  castings  B  B,  which  are  boh- 
ed  together.  The  hubs  of  the  forks  extend 
through  the  central  openings  in  these  cast- 
ings, and  the  openings  are  made  enoagh 
larger  than  the  hubs  to  allow  of  the  great- 
est angular  motion  between  the  shafts  that 
may  be  expected.  The  two  annular  pieces 
are  made  with  lateral  flanges  aroimd  the 
central  openings,  and  in  the  outer  surface 
of  these  flanges  is  turned  a  groove  C.  This 
groove  serves  for  fastening  a  cover  of 
leather  or  oil  cloth,  which  is  also  fastened 
around  the  shaft  behind  the  hub  of  the 
forked  forging.  Enough  stack  is  left  in 
this  cover  to  allow  for  the  relative  motion 
of  the  shaft  and  the  annular  part. 

The  four  parts  of  this  universal  joint  are 
well  suited  to  be  made  by  drop  forging, 
and  some  enterprising  drop  forging  con- 
cern getting  out  a  standard  pattern  wonM 
no  doubt  find  a  good  market  for  it 

Calendar  of  Automobile  Dates  and 
Events. 

Htey  14.-8tari  of  Fwrl^Madrid  TomxIM  ••#- 

Uon. 
IC»y  Mh-tl.-Oommex«l«l     Yohlele     €)mSmI 

luder   the    Auaplee*  of  the    Aat>iiMli 

Glttb  of  AmotiMu 
May  28.— Floral  Paimdo  of  the  Lomg  lalaad 

AatomobJle  Gtab,  BrooUym,  K.  T. 
Mayt4-M.— P»rl»-Vttdrid  Baoo. 
May  Sft-SO.— Aleohol    Motor    Wac»B    Triato 

at  Berlin. 
May  30  —  NaMaehiuotts    AstoHobna    Olak 

BaoeMeot. 
May  30 -Hill  CUmblnff  Goatest  off  tho  ll«v 

York  Motor  Cyole  Olnb. 
Jane  18— SO.— Paris  Antomobllo  Fotea. 
Jane  IS— 28.— Alz  lea  Bains  Ante  XvMM*. 
Jaly  1— 15.— Irlab  Fortnight. 
July  S.'CkirdoB  Bonaett  0«p  Baca. 

A  Speed  Arrest  Under  DIftenltlcs. 

Two  policemen  on  bicycles  endeavored 
to  stop  an  automobile  which  was  exceed- 
ing the  legal  speed  limit  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  Paris,  on  April  21,  biR  the 
chauiTcur  got  away  by  reason  of  hit  su- 
perior pace.  The  officers  followed,  and  at 
the  Rond  Point  the  motor  tnmed  and 
smashed  up  one  of  the  pursuing  machmes. 
The  second  policeman,  however,  gripped 
the  side  of  the  car,  and  was  carried  along 
at  a  great  rate.  A  struggle  then  ensued 
between  the  man  of  law  and  the  chatiffenr 
for  the  control  of  the  "throttle,"  so  is  to 
bring  the  vehicle  to  a  standstill  The 
spirited  encounter  ended  by  the  arrinl  <rf 
more  policemen,  who  drew  acrott  Ac 
roadway,  compelling  the  motor  to  stop^ 


rience  with  Three  Gasoline  Au- 
omobiles  on  the  Poor  Roads 
of  [Hinois. 

By  Chas.  L.  Turxer. 

(Concluded.) 
reached  our  destination  without  any 
tnts  which  would  interest  your  read- 
There  we  learned  that  the  owner  had 
1  it  unpleasant  to  remain.  The  auto- 
|e  had  been  well  advertised  and  peo- 
^d  come  for  miles  to  see  it,  only  to  be 
pointed,  so  that  the  fair  managers 
{bot  at  all  pleased  to  see  us  when  wc 
frivc.  We  found  that  the  owner  had 
^  Wyoming,  some  60  miles  distant, 
Jting  to  head  us  off  there,  but  we 
j  to   pass   through   there.      So   there 

£  nothing  to  do  but  turn  about  and 
ck  to  Wyoming.     There  we  found 
pner,  and  there  my  friend  left  us  for 

tod  occasion  to  leave  the  owner  and 
rehicle  together  alone  one  day  and 
my  return  found  that  he  had  been 
g  some  rides  by  himself,  but  had  let 
aginc  race  so  fast  as  to 

CRACK    THE   CYUNDER 

the  crank  box.  This  necessitated  a 
D  the  machine  shop,  and  while  there  I 
(the  vehicle  a  good  overhauling.  A 
.or  patch  was  riveted  to  the  cylinder 
the  crack  and  seemed  to  make  it  as 
as  new.  After  this  the  owner  and  I 
i  Lafayette.  Toulon,  Galesburg,  Cam- 
^  Kewanee  and  other  towns  of  more 
Bs  note.  Before  reaching  Galesburg 
tt  with  two  accidents  that  are  worthy 
Itice.  On  ascending  a  steel  hill  near 
Jersey  (the  steepest  encountered  on 
rhole  trip)  the  reverse  belt  in  some 
er  became  caught  in  a  slipper,  broke 
firrapped  around  the  front  pulley.  I 
dtately  put  on  the  brake,  locked  it 
the  little  catch  noted  before,  took  the 
D  belt  out  at  my  leisure  and  fixed  it. 
Wagon  stood  as  stable  as  on  level 
id,  thus  showing  what  a  good  feature 
id  brake  dog  or  brake  latch  is. 
I  nearing  Galesburg  we  struck  some 
level,  smooth  roads,  the  finest  found 
le  whole  trip  of  600  miles,  and  as  we 
a  Htlle  late  I  put  on  the  third  speed, 
t  on  good  roads  made  better  than  20 
!per  hour.  Wc  were  just  getting  un- 
t)od  headway  when  I  noticed  the  left 
I  lean  in  toward  the  body,  and  the 
thing  I  knew  my  friend  was  on  the 
|d  and  I  came  down  with  the  rear  end 
t  wagon.  Investigation  disclosed  that 
fit  wheel  had  broken  off  between  the 
^  knuckle  and  spring.  A  plainly 
[flaw  revealed  the  cause.  The  left 
t  breaking  off  caused  the  right  one  to 
ioflf  at  the  spindle,  so  that  the  whole 
lend  of  the  wagon  went  down  and  al- 
I  caused  the   wagon   to   turn  a  somer- 
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sault.  Nothing  else  was  damaged  about 
the  wagon  except  that  one  battery  cell 
broke.  My  friend's  stiff  hat  was  broken 
all  up  and  I  got  a  bad  cut  on  the  calf  of 
my  leg.  To  repair  the  wagon  this  time  cost 
$3ij  about  twice  what  it  was  worth,  but 
we  needed  the  wagon,  and  the  man  the 
money — and  he  got  it. 

At  Galesburg  we  had  a  race  with  a  heavy 
single  cylinder  automobile.  This  was  to 
be  a  race  of  50  miles  on  the  Williams  track 
and  was  the  first  race  ever  held  in  the 
Middle  West  that  I  know  of.  The  track 
was  a  fine  mile  track,  in  good  condition, 
and  a  large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  The 
race,  however,  terminated  in  the  thirteenth 
mile  by  a  sparker  breaking  in  our  machine. 
These  sparkcrs  were  of  the  hammer  and 
break  style  and  gave  me  lots  of  trouble. 
I  learned  afterward  that  I  gave  the  ham- 
mers too  much  throw,  thus  causing  them 
to  break. 

Soon  after  this  race  I  parted  from  the 
owner,  and  also  the  automobile.  I  was 
really  sony  to  part  with  the  latter,  as  I 
had  had  many  enjoyable  rides  with  it.  The 
low  speed  was  such  that  1  never  knew  the 
engine  to  get  stalled ;  it  would  climb  any 
hill  and  never  got  stuck  in  the  mud.  From 
close  study  I  had  learned  it  and  mastered 
it,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  know  (my- 
self included)  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  running  automobile  in  Peoria  since 
than  that  old  patriarch.  I  have  now  lost 
all  track  of  it. 

A    PIPE   RJLPAIR. 

One  more  repair  should  be  mentioned 
which  may  be  helpful  to  someone,  although 
many  arc  now  familiar  with  it,  viz.,  repair- 
ing a  broken  gasoline  pipe  with  rubber. 
One  day  when  riding  along  a  coil  in  the 
gasoline  pipe  snapped  in  two  and  the  en- 
gine came  to  a  stop.  At  first  I  thought  I 
was  surely  "done  for/'  when  I  happened  to 
think  of  the  foot  pump.  I  soon  cut  off  a 
piece  of  rubber  tube,  slipped  it  over  the 
broken  ends  of  the  tube,  tied  some  twine 
around  each  end.  and  went  on  my  way 
rejoicing.* 

My  next  experience  was  with  a  three 
wheeler  of  a  well  known  make.  This  was 
equipped  with  a  three  cylinder  motor,  very 
powcrfuir  but  it  being  one  of  the  first  ma- 
chines turned  out  the  working  parts  were 
not  of  the  best  and  it  gave  more  or  less 
trouble.  The  later  models  give  good  satis- 
faction. This  had  not  been  in  my  posses- 
sion long  before  a  young  man  just  starting 
a  repair  shop  wanted  it  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  I  let  him  have  it. 

ASSEMBLES     A     MACHINE     HIMSELF. 

My  third  experience  was  with  a  machine 
built  in  1901  by  a  cousin  and  myself.  The 
engine  is  a  5x6  inch  single  cylinder  one 
with  24  inch  flywheel.  The  engine,  gears, 
transmission  and  all  parts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  body  and  tires  were  bought  of  a 
supply  house  in  St  Louis.  The  wheels  arc 
of  wood,  of  the  artillery  type.  For  ignition 
we  use  the  auto  sparker,  not  using  battcr- 


*  Rubber  lube  would  only  suffice  for  a  Tery  tem- 
porary repair,  as  gasoline  dissolves  rubber.— Ed. 
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ies  at  all,  and  have  always  had  plenty  of 
sparking  current.  The  body  cost  us  $40. 
The  whole  machine,  including  paint,  fend- 
ers and  upholstering,  cost  us  about  $650, 
not  counting  our  time.  We  did  all  our 
own  blacksmithing  and  assembling.  This 
rig  we  have  run  over  2.500  miles,  and  the 
repairs  have  been  very  little.  I  would  not 
advise  one  unacquainted  with  automobiles 
to  attempt  to  build  one. 

In  summing  up  my  experience  of  four 
years  with  the  three  types,  I  consider  the 
light  weight  automobile  weighing  less  than 
1,000  pounds,  with  single  cylinder  engine, 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman.  But  to  the  man  who 
tours  some  the  multiple  cylinder  will  pve 
better  satisfaction,  and  for  our  bad  roads 
here  three  speeds  ahead  are  almost  a  neces- 
sity. The  first  one  should  be  quite  low. 
and  if  there  be  plenty  of  weight  on  the 
drivers  one  can  get  through  all  but  spring 
mud  successfully.  After  reading  the  ditTer- 
ent  articles  in  The  Horseless  Age  I  am 
positive  that  common  dirt  roads  are  not 
nearly  as  hard  on  tires  as  your  hard  mac- 
adamized roads  of  the  East.  The  tires  we 
are  using  now  are  3  inch  single  tubes  made 
by  a  well  known  firm  in  the  East.  They 
have  been  run  almost  continually  on  dirt 
roads  for  2,500  miles,  and  yet  all  are  ap- 
parently as  good  as  new;  they  are  airtight 
and  have  never  been  punctured. 

CAUSE    OF    DIFFEREN'CE    IN    TIRES. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  one  tire  out- 
lasting others,  of  which  much  is  written, 
will  say  that  for  a  year  or  more  I  had 
charge  of  sending  out  new  tires  and  re- 
ceiving old  ones  for  repair  in  a  tire  factory 
at  this  place.  I  soon  noted  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  durability  of  tires  made  on  dif- 
ferent dates.  Sometimes  the  diflference  was 
due  to  the  raw  rubber  worked  up,  some- 
times to  the  mixture  of  compound,  and 
again  to  the  molding.  The  difference  in 
any  one  batch  hardly  ever  occurred  on 
any  one  day,  and  in  this  factory,  as  each 
tire  was  made  separately,  it  shows  that 
there  might  be  a  difference  in  the  makeup, 
which  of  course  there  undoubtedly  was. 
The  tires  were  cooked  or  molded  in  lots 
of  five  to  each  press,  so  (hat  there  should 
be  five  molded  alike.  The  five  on  the  next 
press  might  be  a  little  different.  So  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  one  tire  out- 
lasting others  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
tires  and  not  in  the  running.  Tires  all 
bearing  the  same  date  of  manufacture 
should  all  wear  alike,  and  just  which  are 
the  good  ones  to  buy  can  only  be  told  by 
the  look  and  feel  of  the  tire  by  an  experi- 
enced hand. 

As  to  runn  ing  expenses  of  the  three 
wagons,  I  failed  to  keep  any  account.  But 
the  expenses  of  any  of  them,  repairs  and 
all.  were  much  less  than  keeping  a  hors.? 
and  the  enjoyment  far  greater.  On  an 
average  the  two  cylinder  wagon  used  i 
gallon  of  gasoline  to  every  15  miles,  the 
three  cylinder  i  gallon  to  i6  miles  (it  be- 
ing much  lighter),  and  the  one  cylinder  i 
gallon  to  17  miles.    The  expense  for  cylin- 
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dcr  oil  was  about  the  same  on  all  three 
L*ragons.  My  experience  is  that  Robin 
^Damon  is  correct  when  he  says  that  repairs 
are  more  frequent  during  the  second  year 
than  the  first.  The  last  wagon  for  the 
first  year  ran  splendidly,  scarcely  any  parts 
breaking,  the  repairs  amounting  to  scarce- 
ly anything.  This  last  year  several  parts 
broke,  including  the  crank  shaft,  but  as  we 
did  most  of  the  repair  work  ourselves  the 
cost  amounted  to  little. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  the  beginner 
that  I  know  of  nothing  more  enjoyable 
than  a  nicely  runnmg  automobile.  The 
novice  on  first  getting  his  machine  should 
study  it  thoroughly — not  take  it  all  apart 
and  try  to  make  improvements  right  off, 
for  the  manufacturer  usually  has  his  ma- 
chine fairly  well  up  to  date,  but  reason 
thmgs  out  and  try  to  grasp  the  why  and 
wherefore  thereof.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
called  downtown  to  examine  a  new  light 
weight  machine  which  the  owner  had  taken 
apart  because  it  wouldn't  run  properly.  He 
had  put  it  together  again,  but  on  starting 
the  engine  it  would  run  for  a  minute  and 
then  choke  down  from  a  surplus  of  gaso- 
line, this  liquid  even  dripping  from  the 
valves  at  the  head  of  the  engine.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  overflow  was  slopped  up, 
but  on  examination  it  was  found  open. 
Next  I  asked  about  the  needle  point  of  the 
gasoline  valve.  The  owner  stated  that  he  had 
not  touched  it,  but  I  unscrewed  it  and 
found  the  packing  wound  so  that  the  valve 
would  not  close  by  a  full  turn.  Thus  when 
opening  it  one  turn  I  really  opened  it  two 
turns.  I  fixed  the  packing,  put  in  the 
valve,  started  the  engine  and  the  job  was 
done.  He  admitted  having  had  the  needle 
valve  out,  as  he  wanted  to  know  all  about 
how  the  auto  was  made.  This  particular 
lesson  cost  him  $i.  He  has  since  learned 
to  think  and  is  now  quite  an  enthusiast.  It 
takes  time  to  let  some  of  the  intricate  parts 
of  a  gasoline  automobile  soak  into  your 
brain,  but  finally  it  all  becomes  clear;  and 
as  to  repairs,  they  are  a  pleasure  to  one 
mechanically  inclined  when  not  too  many. 
I  am  employed  about  other  work  usually 
eight  to  ten  hours  daily  and  yet  have  ample 
time  for  rides  mornings  and  evenings  and 
what  little  repair  work  is  to  be  done.  1 
never  do  any  of  this  on  Sunday,  but  some- 
times take  a  ride  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  yet  had 
a  breakdown  on  that  day.  Possibly  I  am 
more  careful  and  I  know  I  never  drive  so 
fast. 
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Impressions  After  a   Year's   Use  of 
an  Automobile  in  Actual  Practice. 

By  William  G.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

A  year's  experience  with  an  automobile 
is  too  short  for  a  presentation  of  statis- 
tics or  any  but  general  conclusions. 

My  problem  was  to  do  away  with  the 
many  disadvantages  of  the  horse  in  a  sub- 
urban   district    where    tke    roads    average 


good  but  some  steep  hills  are  encoun- 
tered. 

After  a  season's  experience  with  a  gaso- 
line launch  as  my  only  preparation  I  pur- 
chased a  gasoline  vehicle  and  began  my 
course  in  "taught  at  home"  automobile 
engineering. 

My  machine  is  a  i,300  pound  one  seated 
car,  driven  by  a  7  horse  power  single  cyl- 
inder water  cooled  gasoline  engine.  Ig- 
nition is  by  make  and  break  spark.  There 
are  two  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse. 

I  have  solved  the  storage  question  in 
a  most  satisfactory  way  by  building  a 
room  in  the  basement  of  my  house,  where 
the  floor  is  on  the  same  grade  as  the 
yard  outside.  A  steam  pipe  passing 
through  this  room  keeps  it  warm  enough 
to  overcome  difficulties  of  starting  in  cold 
weather,  and  it  is  a  delight  when  every- 
thing is  in  perfect  running  order  to  be 
able  to  step  into  the  basement,  crank  the 
machine,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  be 
on  the  road. 

To  keep  the  machine  in  perfect  running 
order  is  the  whole  problem,  and  one's 
success  in  doing  this  determines  whether 
or  not  the  automobile  is  a  practical  tool 
for  him. 

My  first  weeks  were  full  of  annoying 
troubles  and  some  large  bills  for  minor 
repairs,  which  taught  me  that  economy 
over  the  horse  meant  that  I  must  be  my 
own  machinist,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
emancipated  myself  from  the  auto  repair 
shop  and  agent  that  I  began  to  learn  my 
lesson. 

My  difl^cultics  have  all  been  so  called 
minor  troubles,  most  of  which  ought  to 
be  made  impossible  in  the  machine  of  to- 
day. My  "contact  spark"  device  has  been 
so  satisfactory  in  operation  that  I  should 
be  loath  to  change  to  the  more  fashion- 
able jump  spark,  although  it  is  a  severe 
drain  upon  my  batteries  and  my  bill  for 
batteries  equals  that  for  gasoline.  I  have 
lately  installed  an  igniter  which  promises 
to  be  more  economical. 

Troubles  with  the  water  circulating  sys- 
tem have  given  mc  the  greatest  annoyance. 
The  chain  which  drives  the  pump  will  oc- 
casionally jump  off  and  if  not  discovered 
in  time  allows  the  engine  to  overheat.  I 
should  insist  today  upon  a  gear  driven 
pump;  also  that  the  head  and  cylinder  be  cast 
in  one  piece,  doing  away  with  the  gasket, 
which  has  caused  my  most  serious  troubles, 
by  burning  out  and  allowing  the  cooling 
water  to  leak  into  the  cylinder. 

My  friction  clutches  require  too  frequent 
adjustment. 

My  early  rides  were  almost  always  in- 
terrupted by  the  chain  jumping  from  the 
rear  sprocket,  until  I  had  new  and  much 
larger  sprockets  and  chain  fitted,  and  since 
that  time  this  trouble  has  never  recurred, 
and  the  wear  on  chain  and  sprockets  is 
hardly  p>erceptible  after  three  months'  con- 
stant use. 

I  wore  a  pair  of  3  inch  single  tube  pneu- 
matics down  to  the  canvas  in  three  months. 
Then   I   discovered  the  cause  in   the   front 


wheels  being  out  of  alignmenL  The  n 
three  months  after  the  trouble  was  reme- 
died showed  practically  no  wear  on  ih? 
front  tires.  My  ball  bearmgs  call  for  fre- 
quent adjustment  and  the  cones  wear  raj 
idly.  The  wood  "artillery"  wheels  gi' 
complete  satisfaction.  I  have  had  no 
buretor  troubles.  In  fact.  I  am  unai 
quaintcd  with  my  carburetor  for  this  rea- 
son. 

I  use  my  machine  every  month  in  the 
year.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  when 
I  could  not  run  it.  but  from  motives  of 
economy  and  personal  comfort  there  are 
many  days  when  I  do  not  take  the  carriage 
out. 

When  the  snow  is  deep  and  heavy  at 
excessive  slipping  occurs.  I  find  no  satis 
faction  in  running  on  the  slow  speed. 
When  the  roads  present  a  certain  condition 
of  icy  roughness  the  wear  on  the  tires  is 
excessive,  There  must  soon  appear  some 
effective  method  of  shoeing  tires  for  win- 
ter use,  both  to  give  a  belter  grip  on  snow 
and  ice  and  to  prevent  skidding  and  wear. 
Such  an  invention  will  greatly  diminish 
the  number  of  days  when  the  machine  will 
remain  in  the  stable. 

I  have  never  resorted  to  "anti-freezing" 
mixtures.  There  are  few  days  when  the 
water  will  freeze  during  a  fifteen  minute 
stop,  and  on  those  days  I  keep  the  engine 
running  slowly.  It  is  here  that  the  air 
cooled  motor  is  a  very  tempting  proposi- 
tion to  the  physician. 

After  a  year's  experience  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  horse,  but  look  upon 
the  auto  as  a  practical  institution,  even  in 
its  present  state. 

As  a  source  of  pleasure  and  diversion, 
not  only  for  the  owner,  but  his  family  and 
friends  as  well,  it  is.  to  my  mind,  unrivaled 
by  any  means  of  locomotion,  and  in  nty 
experience  it  is  less  expensive  to  main 
than  the  horse. 


'* 
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A  Private  Oarage. 

The  practice  of  wealthy  owners  of  two  or 
more  automobiles  to  establish  and  conduct 
their  own  private  garages,  is  growing  rap- 
idly. One  of  the  leading  automobihsts  in 
this  country  is  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  of  New 
York,  who  now  owns  three  foreign  made 
gasoline  cars  and  is  about  to  purchase  two 
more  of  the  same  kind  and  one  electric. 
He  has  opened  within  the  past  week  a 
garage  at  172  East  Seventy-fifth  street.  It 
is  fully  equipped  for  every  branch  of  work 
done  at  the  public  garages,  will  accommo- 
date eight  machines  and  has  attached  a  well 
appointed  machine  shop.  Two  chauffeurs. 
a  machinist  and  a  washer  are  employed,  and 
this  force  will  be  added  to  as  soon  as  the 
new  cars  are  brought  in.  The  building  is 
four  stories  high,  25x100  feet,  and  only  the 
ground  floor  is  used  for  the  cars.  The  up- 
per floors  are  used  for  apartments  by  the 
employees. 


Doctors'  Number. 
1903.     Ten  cents. 
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III  — How  to  Increase  the  Capacity 
of  the  Boiler  Feed  Pump. 

Bm  By  W.  O.  Anthony. 

^^  deficient  boilm  feed. 

I  The  boiler  feed  pump  is  usually  driven 
by  a  slotted  Icvcr  from  a  pin  in  the  cross- 
head,  and  with  the  pump  new  and  in  good 
condition  it  delivers  a  none  too  plentiful 
supply,  Lost  motion  in  the  various  joints, 
resulting  from  wear,  aggravates  its  in- 
sufficiency. Many  times,  however,  leaky 
check  valves  arc  more  accountable  for  too 
slow  feed  than  wear,  and  in  this  case  the 
valve  should  be  removed  from  its  chamber 
and  lightly  ground  with  grindstone  grit 
and  oil.  Sometimes  foreign  particles,  such 
as  pieces  of  straw  or  scale,  get  into  the 
water  tank,  and  getting  caught  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  pump  valves  prevent 
proper  working  of  the  pump. 

A  rather  prolific  source  of  trouble  arises 

from    the    corroding    of    the    needle    valve 

,    which  closes  the  bypass  or  return  from  the 

pump  lo  the  tank.     The  result  of  this  is  to 

allow    more    or    less   of    the    water    which 

should  go  to  the  boiler  to  leak  past  the 

bypass  valve   and   into  the   tank.     This   is 

easily  remedied  by  pulling  the  needle  valve 

j    rod  into  a  chuck  in  the  lathe  and  running 

at   high   speed,   renewing   the   point   at  an 

angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  a  file. 

If  it  is  not  known  positively  whether  this 

I    valve  leaks,  this  may  be  readily  ascertained 

I    by  disconnecting  the  hose  which  leads  from 

I    the  bypass  to  the  tank  and  jacking  up  one 

1    rear    wheel.      If    the   needle    valve    is    not 

I    closed  lightly  and  the  engine  is  started,  any 

t    leak  by  this  valve  will   be  indicated  by  a 

I    flow  of  water  out  of  the  bypass. 

I      INCREASING    THE     CAPACITY    OF     FEED    PUMPS. 

I  The  writer  has  bushed  the  plungers  of 
many  feed  pumps,  making  the  diameter 
nine-sixteenths  or  five-eighths  inch  instead 
of  one-half  or  nine- sixteenths  inch,  re- 
spectively. As  this  is  quite  readily  done 
and  the  results  thereafter  justify  the  work, 
the  method  will  be  described.  Fig.  8 
shows  a  section  of  a  representative  type  of 
feed  pump.  The  first  step  in  bushing  the 
plunger  A,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
pump,  consists  in  sawing  the  old  plunger 
off  at  a  point  just  above  the  piece  carry- 
ing the  wrist  pin  B.  This  distance  is  gen- 
erally about  five-eighths  inch.  While  in  this 
condition  the  wrist  pin  and  its  hole  in  the 
connecting  rod  c  may  be  conveniently 
bushed  or  removed,  for  if  the  pump  has 
been  long  in  use  this  will  generally  be  de- 
sirable. It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  put  in  a 
new  pin.  Drive  out  the  old  pin  and  ream 
the  three  holes  together,  to  fit  tightly  a 
piece  of  drill  rod.  Now  enlarge  the  hole 
in  the  wrist  pin  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
an  almost  imperceptible  amount  by  ream- 
ing or  drilling,  and  put  the  rod  back  into 
pfacc. 


Fig.  8. 
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Countersink  the  outer  ends  of  the  holes 
in  piece  D  slightly  and  drive  the  new  pin 
into  place,  saw  off  nearly  flush  and  rivet 
the  ends  lightly  into  the  countersink. 

If  the  original  pump  plunger  was  one- 
half  inch  outside  diameter  and  it  is  to  be 
made  nine-sixteenths  inch,  procure  a  piece 
of  brass  tubing  nine-sixteenths  inch  di- 
ameter and  onc-thirty-second  inch  thick. 
Cut  it  to  the  same  length  as  the  old 
plunger,  and  with  a  small  soldering  iron 
tin  the  inside  of  one  end  to  a  depth  of  five- 
eighths  inch  or  so.  Now  tin  the  outside  of 
the  part  of  the  old  plunger  remaining,  and 
applying  heat  from  a  blow  torch  or  solder- 
ing iron  until  the  solder  upon  both  parts  is 
melted,  tap  the  new  part  down  over  the  old, 
and  when  cool  a  very  firm  joint  will  result. 
File  away  any  surplus  solder  around  the 
bottom. 

Now  mount  the  pump  body  E  in  the 
lathe  chuck  and  true  by  the  bore  very  care- 
fully. Bore  out  and  finish  to  a  diameter 
which  will  just  allow  the  new  plunger  to 
slide  easily  therein.  Do  the  same  with  the 
screw  cap  F  and  the  gland  G.  This  com- 
pletes the  alterations  upon  the  pump. 


The  English    Eliminating   Trials. 

We  have  already  brieriy  given  the  results 
of  the  eliminating  trials  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B. 
and  I.  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  race. 
The  trial  was  held  on  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's estate  at  Welbeck  on  Saturday, 
April  25,  and  on  the  Dashwcod  hill  on 
Sunday.  April  20.  The  first  part  was  wit- 
nessed by  large  crowds.  Although  the 
meeting  had  not  been  advertised,  and  ad- 
mission was  restricted  to  members  of  the 
Automobile  Club  and  their  friends,  there 
were  150  motor  vehicles  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining the  course  at  Welbeck,  and  fully 
3.000  spectators. 

The  timing  was  done  by  an  automatic 
electric  device,  designed  by  Robert  E. 
Phillips,  and  the  times  were  independently 
taken  by  five  certified  timekeepers. 

The  competing  cars  were  three  Napier 
cars,  driven  by  J.  W.  Stocks,  the  Hon.  C. 
S.  Rolls  and  Mark  Mayhew  respectively, 
and  one  Star  car,  driven  by  J,  Lisle,  Jr. 
The  Napier  cars  were  similar,  except  that 
the  one  supplied  lo  Mr.  Mayhew  had  an 
engine  said  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  that  drivfti  by  Mr.   Stocks  and   Mr. 


Hon.  Chas.  S.  Rolls  on  a  Napieb  .at  Welbeck. 
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Rolls.     The  Star  car  is  fitted  with  a  four 

cylinder  6x6  inches,  and  was  (ully  (ie- 
scribed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Horse- 
less Age. 

Mr.  Rolls  was  at  the  ouLsct  traveling  as 
fast  as  Mr.  Stocks,  but  a  faulty  valve 
ruined  his  running.  Mr.  Mayhew's  car, 
with  its  smaller  engine,  had  no  chance 
against  Mr.  Stocks*  car,  but  it  was  slightly 
faster  than  the  Star  car  down  hill  and  very 
much  faster  than  it  up  hill,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  engine  of  the  latter. 

In  the  first  trial  over  the  total  of  3  kilo- 
metres down  hill  Stocks  was  faster  than 
Rolls  by  10  3-5  seconds,  than  Mayhew  by 
22  y$  seconds,  and  than  Lisle  by  302-5 
seconds. 

The  second  part  of  the  trial  took  place 
on  the  Dashwood  hill  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing. After  the  trials  at  VVelbcck  the  com- 
pctilors  were  informed  that  the  particular 
hill  on  which  the  final  trials  were  to  be 
held  would  be  announced  to  them  at  mid- 
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The  road  was  in  a  very  heavy  condition. 
Taking  zero  as  the  fastest  time  made  by 
any  competitor,  the  following  list  shows  in 
seconds  and  fifths  of  seconds  the  time  in 
excess  of  the  fastest  time  occupied  by  the 
various  cars  in  making  the  ascent: 

iftt  .\5ccnt.     2A  Ascent.    3d  Ascent. 
Seconds.       Seconds.  Seconds. 

Stocks  5  4-5  0  27  1-5* 

Rolls 64-5  4  0 

Mayhew   ..  234-5*  1  i-2 

Lisle 30  25.1  23 

•  Stopped  engine  when  staninff  ai  (ooi  of  hill. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Stocks  will  drive 
the  third  Napier  car  in  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett race. 


New  Incorporations. 

The  Duqucsne  Motor  Car  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  automobiles 
and  automobile  parts:  capital.  $50,000:  di- 
rectors   Harry   Howe.   Harry   G.  Johnson, 


J,   Lisle  ok   Star    Car   at   \'^iinf<. 


night  on  Sunday  at  a  rendezvous  at  Ban- 
bury, to  which  town  all  competitors  were 
to  proceed  forthwith.  Messrs.  Rolls, 
Stocks  and  Mayhew  drove  their  cars  89 
miles  to  Banbury  on  Saturday  night  as  di- 
rected. The  Star  car  was  dfiven  over  on 
Sunday.  The  secrecy  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  the  hill  trial  is  said  to 
have  been  thought  advisable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  another  hill  climbing  test,  ar- 
ranged by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  L  some  time 
ago,  was  prohibited  by  the  police. 

The  drive  from  Banbury  via  Oxford  to 
Dashwood  Hill  was  made  in  a  downpour 
of  rain.  By  3:45,  when  dawn  began  to 
break,  the  timekeepers  were  in  their  places. 
and  shortly  afterward  Mr.  Rolls'  car  and, 
at  intervals,  the  other  three  cars  ran  up 
the  hill.     This  was  repeated  three  limes. 

Dashwood  Hill  is  3^  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  an  average  gradient  of  i  in  15 
and  is  quite  straight,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tance of  1,180  yards  from  the  milestone  at 
the  foot  to  the  danger  board  at  the  top. 


L.  Ray  Pellcticr,  John  Fraser  and  John  B. 
Uster. 

The  Niles  Automobile  and  Gas  Engine 
Company,  Niles,  Mich.;  capital  stock,  $25,- 
000. 

Knickerbocker  Auto  Car  Company,  of 
New  York ;  capital,  $5,000 ;  directors,  O.  T. 
Sherman,  J.  F.  Couch  and  Dixie  Hines,  of 
New  York. 

The  Vehicle  Equipment  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  capital  stock.  $3,000,000;  in- 
corporators, Martin  Conboy,  H.  T.  L.  Mead 
and  Henry  Schocnhcrr. 

The  Nelson  Gas  Engine  and  Automobile 
Company,  Harlan,  la.:  to  buy  machinery 
and  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  au- 
tomobiles and  gasoline  engines ;  capital 
stock,  $50,000:  directors,  N.  M.  Lana.  T.  K. 
Nelson,  E.  E.  Dunmorc,  M.  E.  Lana  and  A. 
H.  Nelson,  of  whom  T.  K.  Nelson  is  presi- 
dent. A.  H.  Nelson  vice  president,  and 
E.  E.  Dunmore  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company's  factory.  40x100  feet,  and 
foundry,  40x40  feet,  are  nearly  completed 


and   they   intend   to   start   in   business  oa 
June  I. 

The  SchaeflFer-Bramley  Company 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  to  manufacture  automo 
biles ;  capital,  $8,000 :  directors.  W.  E 
Schaeffer,  J.  W.  Bramley  and  J.  H.  Brara- 
ley,  all  of  Lockport. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Automobile  flove. 

ment  on  the  tior^e  and 

Allied  Trades 

The  triumphal  progress  of  the  motor 
car  is  not  being  accomplished  without 
some  injury  to  other  industries. 

Those  that  depend  upon  the  manufacture 
of  accessories  to  horse  traction  are  nat- 
urally the  first  to  suflFer.  The  car  is  bound 
to  displace  a  certain  number  of  horses,  and 
this  in  turn  has  an  immediate  effect  upon 
such  trades  as  harness  making  and  coach 
and  carriage  building. 

During  the  last  three  months,  besides 
the  enormous  number  of  cars  manutac- 
turcd  in  England,  the  imports  From 
abroad  have  amounted  in  value  to  the 
heavy  total  of  over  half  a  million  sterling. 

The  first  effect  that  this  has  had  is  to 
revolutionize  the  carriage  building  trade. 
The  old,  heavy  vehicles  are  out  of  the 
runtfing.  Carriages,  even  when  built  for 
horses,  now  have  to  be  light.  Old 
broughams  arc  being  sold  by  the  hundred, 
and  barouches  have  gone  completely  ont 
of  fashion.  The  latter  figure  in  every  sale 
of  vehicles,  and  the  utmost  price  they  can 
be  relied  on  to  fetch  is  £6 — exactly  the 
value  of  the  wheels. 

In  London  the  effect  has  not  so  far  been 
serious,  at  any  rate  among  the  leading 
firms. 

They  all  agree,  however,  that  it  has 
made  some  difference,  that  country  mak- 
ers have  suffered  very  severely,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  being  driven  out  of 
business.  The  number  of  unemployed  in 
the  harness  making  trade  has  for  some 
time  past  been  considerable  all  over  the 
country,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

"Until  the  regular  price  of  the  best  cars 
falls  to  £300  we  have  Uttle  to  fear."  said 
one  manufacturer.  "When  that  time  has 
come  the  motoring  rage  will  have  ceased. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  man  who 
is  wealthy  enough  to  buy  cars  today  fre- 
quently keeps  his  horses  just  the  same  u 
before;  many  people  also  buying  cars 
who  have  never  owned  horses. 

"Fashions  change,  and  in  one  respect 
we  are  doing  very  well.  The  demand  for 
saddles  has  never  been  so  great.  Every 
person  who  went  out  to  South  Africa  dur- 
ing the  war  thinks  it  well  to  display  his 
horsemanship  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
And  it  is  a  display,  but  still  it  sends  up  the 
demand  for  saddles.'* 

In  other  quarters  great  pessimism  is 
manifested.  The  loss  on  sales  is  admitted 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  motor 
car.  and  one  maker  says  that  he  is  no« 
paying  out  £50  a  week  to  his  workpeople 
where  he  had  previously  paid  £150. — L 
don  Daily  Telegraph, 
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y  M«w  Two  Cylinder  De  Dion 
I         Engine  and  Car. 

Dion  &  Bouton  entered  the  manu- 
K  of  motors  for  self  propelled  vehicles 
|r  eight  years  ago  with  a  three-quarter 
(power  air  cooled  tricycle  motor,  and 
have  since  constantly  added  new  sizes 
iiOtors  to  their  list.  The  air  cooled 
ts  for  cycles  were  gradually  increased 
ee,  until  In  igcx)  a  practical  limit  of 
t   3    horse   power   was   reached    (not 

fering  special  motors  for  racing  cy- 
Up  to  that  time  the  greater  part  of 
(Itsincss  of  the  company  had  been  in 
teled  engines,  15,000  of  this  type  hav- 
Wen  manufactured  to  the  middle  of 
i  but  with  the  decline  of  the  motor 
j(incycle)  the  water  cooled  motor  for 
[cars  took  the  lead  among  the  ccin- 
k  manufactures.  The  first  type  of 
tion  voiturette  (or  motorette  as  it  was 
1  in  this  country)  was  fitted  with  a  3J4 
power  single  cylinder  engine.  This 
[ollowed  in  1901  by  a  4^/2  to  5  horse 
t  voiturclte;  in  1902  by  an  8  to  9 
I  power  single  cylinder  tonneau;  late 
itnc  year  by  the  6  horse  power  "popu- 
'  voiturette,  and  very  recently  a  two 
ler  ID  tu  ij  horse  power  motor  and 
|lg  car.  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
t,  have  been  brought  out.  One  of 
*two  cylinder  motors  was  shown  at 
Scree  stand  at  the  Madison  Square 
to  Show,  but  none  of  the  two  cylin- 
jars  have  yet  been  brought  to  this 
ky.  We  will  commence  by  describ- 
^  motor. 

i  cylinders  are  90x110  milllimetres 
ft  3.6x4.4  inches),  the  same  as  that  of 
(  horse  power  motor  of  the  *'popu- 
^  voiturette.  The  two  cylinders,  their 
i  and  valve  chambers,  are  cast  in  a 
t  piece.  Openings  of  considerable  di- 
jr  are  left  in  the  inner  wall  and  jacket 
!  head,  and  are  closed  by  shouldered 
[  a  stud  and  clamp  nut.  The  piston 
Jie  usual  De  Dion  construction,  equal 
tgth  to  the  bore  and  with  the  piston 
frld  in  place  by  set  screws  with  taper- 
oints. 

hough  splash  lubrication  has  been 
toned,  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  is 
losed  by  a  plate  to  prevent  an  undue 
nt  of  oil  getting  into  the  cylinders. 
U'anks  are  set  at  180*^  and  the  crank 
[  arc  completely  balanced,  the  outer 
lextending  an  equal  distance  to  both 
(of  the  shaft  centre.  The  crank  has 
fenro  bearings,  and  the  bearing  on  the 
eel  end  of  the  shaft  is  considerably 
r   than   the   bearing  on   the   opposite 

1; 

\  crank  case  is  of  aluminum  and  is 
I  in  a  horizontal  plane  through  the 
t  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  lower  half 
p  casing  may  be  removed  without 
^g  the  crank  shaft,  as  the  bearings 
i  latter  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
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upper  hali  ot  the  casiug.  These  bearings 
are  adjustable.  The  upper  half  of  the  cas- 
ing is  cast  with  brackets  (Fig.  2),  which 
arc  drilled  and  serve  to  support  the  motor 
on  the  tubular  frame. 

The  arrangement  of  the  valves  and  valve 
gearing  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
single  cylinder  De  Dion  motors.  The 
intake  valve  is  located  above  the  exhaust 
valve,  and  is  operated  automatically,  and 
the  exhaust  valve  is  operated  by  the  usual 
variable  lifting  device,  consisting  of  a  lever 
arm  A,  one  end  of  which  is  mounted  on  a 
small  crank  B,  and  the  other  end  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  roller,  and  is  in- 
terposed between  the 
cam  C  and  push  rod 
D.  The  cams  and  va- 
riable lifting  device 
are  located  in  a  cham- 
ber separated  from 
the  crank  chamber  by 
a  wall,  and  can  be 
gotten  at  by  remov- 
ing a  cover  E.  The 
lift  of  the  exhaust 
valves  is  varied  by 
means  of  a  lever,  seen 
in  Fig.  2,  at  the  end 
of  the  casing,  inclos- 
ing the  variable  lift 
mechanism.  This 
lever  is  connected  by 
links,  etc..  to  a  small 
handle  on  the  steer- 
ing post  column  of 
the  car. 

The  flywheel  of  the 
engine  is  located  out- 
side the  crank  case, 
which  is  a  departure 
in  De  Dion  design ; 
it  is  15  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  has  a  run 
of  2  inches  face  and 
1^  depth.  It  is  bolt- 
ed to  a  flange  on  the 


crank  shaft.  Since  the  trail stnission  gear 
of  this  car  is  on  the  individual  fric- 
tion clutch  type  the  flywheel  does  not  com- 
prise a  friction  clutch,  but  has  fastened  to 
it  instead  a  universal  joint  F  for  the  trans- 
mission shaft  to  the  change  gear. 

Among  the  particularly  novel  features  of 
the  engine  is  the  system  of  lubrication.  An 
oil  tank  is  located  at  the  side  of  the  cylin- 
ders opposite  the  valve  chambers  (Fig.  2), 
and  is  connected  by  copper  tubes  to  two  oil 
passages  G  G  in  the  two  end  walls  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  crank  casing,  respectively. 
These  passages  lead  to  the  crank  journal 
bearings.     Holes  are  drilled  into  the  crank 
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Fic.  ?;— GENEJtAi.  View  of  Engine. 
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Figs.  3  akd  4. — Two  Vertical  Sections  Through  Engine. 


well  G  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  crank  chamber.    The  oil  which  works 
through  the  crank  pin  bearing  is,  of  course, 
flung  off.  and  an  effect  similar  to  splash 
lubrication  is  thereby  secured,  although  it 
is  not  nearly  so  strong.     This  effect  is  taken 
advantage     of     for     lubricating     the     cam 
mechanism  which,  as  stated,  is  located  in  a 
separate  chamber.     Centrally  across  the  up- 
per part  of  the  crank  chamber  extends  an 
arched  bridge  H  which  is  formed  with  an 
inclined   trough   I   on   either   side,   opening 
into  the  cam  gear  chamber.     A  part  of  the 
oil  thrown  off  by  the 
crank  arms  and   con- 
necting rods  is  caught 
in   these   troughs  and 
is  led  off  into  the  cam 
gear  chamber. 

All  the  oil  finally 
collects  in  the  well  or 
pit  at  the  bottom  and 
is  then  pumped  back 
to  the  reservoir  at  the 
side  of  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  a  small 
gear  pump  K  fastened 
to  the  lower  half  of 
the  crank  chamber. 
This  pump  is  driven 
by  spiral  rears   from 


vertical    jointe 


the   cam   shaft    through   a 
shaft  L. 

The  commutator  is  located  on  the  Cra 
side  of  the  crank  case,  and  has  been  giv 
a  novel  form  to   make  it   more   comp 
On  the  end  of  the  cam  shaft,  outside 
case,   are    mounted   two    cams    A    A,    em 
provided  with  a  circumferential  protut 
ancc  and  depression,  the  protuberance 
one  being  approximately  opposite   the 
pression  on  the  other  and  90  degrees  fn 
the  depression  on  it     These  cams  act  up 
a  double  armed  rocking  part  B,  of  calip 
shape,  pivoted  on  a  stud  on  the  base  pl4 
D  of  the  commutator,  and  provided  with 
straight    flat    spring   metal    strip    C. 
arm  of  the  rocking  part  coacts  with  one^ 
the  two  cams,  and  the  other  arm  wiih 
other  cam.     When  the  end  of  one   armj 
moved    radially    outward    from    the 
centre  by  the  protuberance  on  its  cam 
end  of  the  other  arm  is  allowed  to  ma 
inward  toward  the  cam  by  the  depress!^ 
on   its  cam   surface.      In    this   manner 
metal  strip  or  spring  C  is  moved  once  i 
each    direction    from    its    ccntraJ    positi 
during  every   revolution   of  the  cam   shl 
The  end  of  the  metal  strip  C  is  provid 
with  platinum  contact  points,  and   on 
posite  sides  of  the  strip  are  arranged 
tact  screws  E  E  on  posts  rising  from  the 
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baic  plate  D.  These  contact  screws  are  in 
electrical  connection  with  binding  posts 
F  F  respectively,  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  base  plate  D.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  as  the  cam  shaft  rotates  it  causes 
the  part  B  to  rock  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  and  the  spring  C  to 
make  and  break  cpntact  with  the  two  con- 
tact screws  E  E  alternately.  A  cover  is 
fastened  to  the  posts  G  G,  and  the  lug  H 
at  the  top  of  the  plate  serves  to  connect  a 
link  to.  for  rocking  the  plate  around  its 
support  concentric  with  the  cam  shaft,  to 
vary  the  lime  of  ignition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Camcr«n   Light  Qadollne  Car. 

The  United  Motor  Corporation,  of  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I.,  have  in  process  of  construc- 
tion fifty  vehicles  of  the  type  herewith  il- 
lustrated. As  the  illustrations  show  the 
vehicle  is  of  the  light  gasoline  runabout 
type,  equipped  with  an  air  cooled  motor 
arranged  in  front.  The  motor  has  a  bore 
of  j?s  inches  and  a  stroke  of  4  inches;  its 
normal  speed  is  1.200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  the  rated  power  is  5  horse  power. 
The  twanged  cylinder  is  clamped  to  an 
aluminum  crank  case  by  means  of  four 
studs,  which  also  hold  the  cylinder  head  in 
place.  Both  valves  are  located  in  the  head 
of  the  cylinder  and  open  directly  into  the 
combustion  chamber,  the  exhaust  valve 
being  operated  mechanically  by  means  of  a 
valye  rod  and  lever  and  the  intake  valve  au- 
tomatically. In  order  to  save  space  the  ex- 
haust valve  is  held  to  its  scat  by  means  of 
a  f^at  spring  instead  of  the  usual  coiled 
spring.  The  cam  shaft  gears  and  exhaust 
valve    cam   arc   enclosed.      The   engine    is 


provided  with  an  outside  flywheel  of  con- 
siderable diametc*-. 

The  vehicle  has  a  sliding  gear  transmis- 
sion giving  two   speeds   forward   and   one 
reverse,  and  a  b^vel  gear  drive  to  the  rear 
axle.     The   reduction   of   speed    from   the 
engine  to  the  rear  axle  for  the  high  gear 
is  in  the  ratfo  of  $li  to  I.     The  wheels  are 
of   the  steel   suspension   type,  28  inches   in 
diameter.    The  wheel  base  is  72  inches  and 
the    tread    40    inches, 
and  the  car  complete 
weighs    600    pounds. 
The  body  is  suspend- 
ed    on      semi-elliptic 
springs   in   front  and 
full    elliptics    in    the 
rear.     The  car  is 
steered     by     a     hand 
wheel,    and   the   gear 


is  changed  by  a  hand  lever.  A  pedal 
serves  to  throw  out  the  engine  clutch 
and  also  to  apply  a  brake  on  the 
transmission  shaft  forward  of  the 
transmission  gear.  The  motor  will  be  seen 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  form  of  bonnet, 
with  a  wire  netting  panel  in  front,  and 
openings  on  the  top  and  on  the  sides. 
The  car  is  equipped  for  operation  from  the 
left  hand  side.    The  car  is  built  from  de- 
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signs  of  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  United  Motor 
Corporation,  and  the  machines  are  now 
building  at  the  factory  of  James  E.  Brown 
in  Pawtuckel.  We  understand  that  the  fac- 
tory equipment  is  being  added  to.  and  that 
parts  for  loo  more  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  ordered. 


A  New  Dyke  Machine. 

We  iJlustrate  herewith  a  demonstrating 
car  with  closed  body  and  glass  front,  huih 
by  the  A.  L.  Dyke  Auto  Su|>ply  Company. 
of  St.  Louis.  The  car  comprises  Dyke's 
No.  z  outfit,  a  flexible  reachless  angle  iron 
frame  running  gear,  and  a  single  cylinder 
5J4x6  horizontal  engine,  said  to  develop  a 
little  over  7  horse  power.  The  engine  is 
fitted  with  a  brtish  system  of  ignition  con- 
tact breaker  and  a  float  feed  carburetor. 
The  transmission  is  of  the  sun  and  planet 
type  and  is  located  on  an  extension  of  the 
engine  shaft.  The  crank  head  extends 
around  the  transmission,  making  the  engine 
and  transmission  practically  a  single  power 
unit,  which  is  bolted  to  the  angle  iron 
frame. 

The  machine  has  quite  a  number  of  new 
features.  The  running  gear  is  made  up  of 
2  inch  angle  iron  and  drop  forged  lx)dy 
hanger,  and  semi-elliptic  springs  are  used 
in  front  and  rear.  A  special  rear  axle  bear- 
ing brings  the  spring  support  near  the  hub 
and  not  too   far  mu  on  the  axle,  thus  re- 
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lieving  the  strain  on  the  latter.  The  rear 
axle  is  of  1  inch  solid  steel,  and  the  differen- 
tial gear  a  Brown-Lipc  model  No.  3»  with 
a  twenty-four  tooth  sprocket  for  a  roller 
chain  of  lyi  inch  pitch  and  one-half  inch 
diameter  of  rollers.  Timken  roller  bear- 
mgs  are  used  both  in  front  and  rear,  and 
special  stamped  steel  hubs  are  used.  The 
steering  is  by  an  inclined  hand  wheel,  which 
can  be  swung  out  of  the  way,  and  through 
a  worm  and  wheel  sector  and  an  improved 
t>'pe  of  adjustable  knuckle  joints. 

601J1  the  water  and  gasoline  tanks  are 
placed  under  the  hood  of  the  car.  The 
gasoline  tank,  in  the  rear  of  Llje  hood,  holds 
5  gallons  and  is  connected  to  the  carburetor 
by  means  of  a  small  copper  pipe  and  union. 
A  combined  needle  valve  and  strainer  is 
riveted  and  sweated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  the  valve  projects  to  one  side 
beyond  the  body,  which  enables  the  oper- 
ator to  easily  open  and  close  it.  The  float 
in  the  carburetor  automatically  cuts  off 
the  oil  and  an  extra  drain  pipe  is  connected 
to  the  tank.  The  water  tank  is  made  with 
copper  tubes  of  1  mch  diameter  running 
through  it,  and  the  circulation  of  the  water 
is  by  ihermo-siphon  action,  doing  away  with 
the  pump.  Mr.  Dyke  stales  that  in  a  recent 
test  he  ran  the  machine  continuously  for 
SIX  hours  and  found  the  ihermo-siphon  cir- 
culation entirely  satisfactory.  To  fill  the 
tanks  the  lid  on  top  is  opened  and  the 
water    poured     in.    there    being    a     funnel 


soldered  to  the  tank.    The  filler  cap  is  pro- 
vided with  an  air  vent  and  when  unscrewi 
cannot  be  lost,  being  ilcxibly  connected 
the  tank. 

The  engine  is  hung  horizontal  by 
cylinder  coming  directly  under  the  fo 
board  and  the  tly wheel  under  the  seal 
The  entire  floor  can  be  taken  up  in  sec 
lions,  and  the  panels  under  the  seat  re 
moved,  thus  exposing  the  entire  mechan- 
ism, A  leather  apron  extends  t'ri 
underneath  the  tanks  back  under 
mechanism,  which  prevents  dust  getting  to 
it.  As  the  engine  parts  are  all  encased 
and  run  in  oil  this  is,  however,  not  abso- 
lutely  necessarj'. 

The  rear  tonneau  can  be  detached  by 
loosening  two  thumb  s-crcws,  and  the  i 
can  be  taken  off  by  loosening  six  nuts.  T 
front  ul  the  top  is  made  in  two  sections  of 
glass.  The  lower  section  remains  in  place, 
and  the  top  can  be  raised  or  lowered  while 
in  motion.  An  automatic  spring  catcl 
the  front  when  raised.  This  window 
quite  a  protection  when  running  againsi 
the  wind.  The  curtains  extend  around  the 
entire  machine,  and  can  be  closed  up  en- 
tirely if  necessary.  .\  tool  box  is  provided 
on  each  side,  placed  on  a  spring  hanger, 
which  prevents  the  box  from  jolting  and 
rattling.  The  fenders  extend  over  the  en- 
tire radius  of  the  wheel,  and  are  made 
sheet  iron.  The  oiling  is  automatic:  wh< 
the  engine  starts  the  oil  begins  to  flow,  ai 


3"- 

a 


ins! 


«  etigme  stops  the  oU  stops.    This 

plished  by  a  multiple  oiler  placed 

{;  dash,  one  pipe  leading  to  the  cylin- 

auolher  lo  the  friction  device  on 

smission.  A  one-eighth  inch  cop- 
ic  runs  I'rom  the  bottom  of  this  oiler 
[muflU'r  pipe,  and  the  pressure  irom 
pffler  keeps  the  oil   in   motion.     Of 

a  check  is  provided  between  muf- 
ti oiler.     Sight  feeds  are  provided  on 

the  oiler,  and  the  operator  can  see 
imcs  if  the  oil  is  feeding  properly, 
tjkpecds  arc  controlled  by  a  foot  lever 
jrted  with  the  carburetor,  which  gen- 
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such  capacity  that  one  charge  will  last 
seven  hours.  As  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  light  it  is  stated  that  it  will 
show  telegraph  poles  on  the  road  150  feet 
ahead. 


S8I 


[gives  all  the  variations  of  speed  de- 
1  A  small  brass  lever  is  provided  on 
tcscope  tubing  around  the  steering 
ptinecied  with  the  contact  box.  and 
^  increase  of  speed  is  obtained  by 
g  this. 

contact  box  is  automatic  in  adjust- 
and  thoroughly  insulated  from  the 
L  It  consists  of  two  brushes  running 
fcbrc  commutator,  making  contact  at 
bin  lime.  Springs  pressing  against 
rushes  keep  them  against  the  fibre. 
ix  cell  batteries  of  the  small  Colum- 
toc  arc  used.  These  batteries  have 
ed  connections,  duplex  terminals  and 
f  covered  wiring.  One  of  the  bat- 
bange  and  plug  switches  is  used,  and 
ttteries  can  be  shifted,  one  set  being 
|d  for  a  while  and  then  the  other, 
switch  also  has  a  plug  which  can  be 
ed,  and  the  engine  cannot  be  started 
he  plug  is  inserted.  Another  feature 
be  upholstering.  The  seats  are  made 
her,  stuffed  with  horsehair  and  metal 
B  placed  beneath  them;  this  is  then 
pt  the  bottom  with  leather,  and  a 
if  vent  is  provided  so  that  the  air 
when  depressed. 

machine    is   also   equipped   with    a 

storage  battery  and  Apple  dynamo 

bciliary  use.  and  for  the  electric  side 

and  tail  light.     There  are  also  two 

Icciric  lights  in  the  top  of  the  can- 

which  are  operated  from  the  stor- 

ttery.     This   storage   battery  Is   re- 

by  the  dynamo,  and  the  dynamo  is 

ration   only   when   it   is   desired   to 

the  battery.     It  is  operated  by  fric- 

om    the    flywheel,    and    is    pressed 

the  flywheel  by  means  of  a  small 

ex  with  a  ratchet  attachment. 

machine    shown  in    illustration    is 

white    and    striped    in    gold ;    the 

and  inside  of  the  hood  and  the  radi- 

ire  red.    The  tires  on  this  particular 

ne  are  G  &  J,  ^o^^A. 


A  New  Autolyte. 


A  New  Spark  Plus:. 

The  Seidlcr-Miner  Electric  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  arc  manufacturing  a 
plug  which  is  claimed  to  be  self  cleaning. 
The  accompanying  cut  serves  to  illustrate 
the  principle.  The  outer  shell  of  the  plug 
forms  a  chamber  which  communicates 
with  the  cylinder  by  a  small  circular  pas- 
sage. The  central  terminal  extends 
through  this  passage  concentric  with  the 
wall  thereof,  and  the  space  between  the 
central  terminal  and  the  wall  of  the  pas- 
sage forms  the  spark  gap.  Owing  to  the 
compression  in  the  cylinder  and  subse- 
quent explosion  and  expansion  there  is  a 
continuous  flow  of  gases  through  the  pas- 
sage into  and  out  of  the  space  in  the  plug 
shell,  and  this  cleans  the  terminals  of  any 
soot  that  may  deposit  on  them  and  of  oil. 


Roche's  New  Spark  Pluflr. 

William  Roche,  42  Vesey  street.  New 
York  city,  has  designed  a  spark  plug  with- 
out points.  The  central  terminal  is  pro- 
vided with  a  head  at  the  inner  end.  which 
coracs  in  proximity  lo  the  edge  of  the  steel 
shell,  and  the  spark  gap  is  of  the  form  of 
an  annular  space  all  around  the  head.  The 
insulating  core  consists  of  porcelain  in  a 
single  piece,  and  is  packed  with  asbestos. 
.\  coiled  spring  is  placed  around  the  cen- 
tral terminal  under  the  washer  at  the  outer 
end  to  prevent  the  porcelain  from  crack- 
ing when  the  engine  is  cooling,  owing  to 
the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  metal  than 
the  porcelain.  A  chamber  is  formed  be- 
tween the  porcelain,  outer  shell  and  head, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  owing  to  the  passage 
of  gases  into  and  out  of  this  chamber  dur- 
ing compression  and  expansion  respective- 
ly no  soot  will  deposit  around  the  elec- 
trode and  short  circuit  the  plug.  The 
plugs  are  made  with  three-eighth  inch 
pipe.  Dc  Dion  metric  and  one-halt  inch 
pipe  ihre.ids. 


■l.  Funke,  325  Broadway,  New  York, 
rought  out  an  acetylene  searchlight  of 
size  and  comparatively  low  price  for 
tobiles.  The  generator  and  lamp  are 
ite  and  are  connected  by  a  rubber 
I  The  lamp  itself,  made  in  the  form  of 
plight,  is  7  inches  in  diameter  and  has 
^half  foot  burner  tip.  The  generator 
placed  anywhere  on  the  car  and  is  of 
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Remodeling  a  Touring  Car. 

Editor  HoHSELESS  Ace: 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  remodel 
a  touring  car  of  a  standard  make,  purchased 
late  last  summer,  and,  having  been  much 
aided  by  the  experiences  of  others  in  ihia 
department  of  your  valuable  journal,  send 
you  herewith  a  photograph  of  the  car  as 
remodeled,  trusting  you  will  find  space  to 
reproduce  the  same.  The  changes,  in 
brief,  arc  as  follows: 

The  wheel  base  has  been  lengthened  6 
inches  to  full  90  inches;  this  by  inserting 
steel  bars  with  lugs,  to  which  the  front 
spring  system  is  attached,  into  the  channel 
iron,  and  hot  riveting  the  same,  and  by  at- 
taching channel  iron  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  steel  bars  and  running  it  around  the 
front,  thus  lengthening  the  frame  about  18 
inches,  and  the  body  nearly  as  much. 

This  work  involved  changes  in  the  steer- 
ing gear,  in  the  side  reach  rods,  and  in  the 
connections  with  the  cooler,  but  these  were 
all  easily  and  safely  made. 

As  the  result  of  these  changes  I  have  the 
following  improvements: 

The  frame  and  the  body  are  much 
longer,  and  ihe  car  rides  over  the  roughest 
road  with  the  ease  of  a  four  in  liand  coach. 
The  cooler,  front  mud  guards  and  acety- 
lene lamps  are  all  attached  to  the  steel 
frame,  and  not  to  the  wood  body  as  be- 
fore. The  car  has  been  given  a  hood  ef- 
fect, which  has  greatly  improved  its  lines. 
The  front  has  been 
divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  di- 
rectly over  the  cooler, 
with  a  lid  opening  up- 
ward, which  has  be- 
come a  commodious 
tool  box ;  the  rear 
into  a  chest  of  the 
capacity  of  a  small 
steamer  trunk,  with 
one  tray,  making  bas- 


Fukke's  New  AtrroLVTE. 


Seidler-Miner's  Roche's 

Spark  Plug.        Spark  Plug. 


A  Packaku   iv 


kct&  almo&L  unnecessary  in  touring.  The 
whole  front  is  made  water  tight  by  a 
rubber  blanket,  which  may  be  attached  to 
tlic  dash  and  carried  over  the  steel  frame 
back  of  the  lamps. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  now  have  a  high  dash, 
a  targe  horn,  placed  conveniently,  lamps 
much  nearer  the  road  level  and  supplied 
with  acetylene  from  a  large  double  gener- 
ator on  the  dash,  and  a  number  of  minor 
improvements,  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  taken  long  tours. 

A  glance  at  the  photograph  would  also 
show  other  changes  to  those  tamiliar  with 
this  make  of  car.  For  instance,  mud 
guards  which  sweep  to  the  rear  and  fully 
protect  the  body  from  splashing,  and  ex- 
lend  also  forward  to  the  step,  the  whole 
improving  the  lines  of  the  car;  a  high  back 
door,  with  detachable  seat,  the  door  when 
shut  being  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  ton- 
neau  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  absolutely  safe 
I  also  msertcd  steel  bars  in  the  channel 
steel  at  the  sides  of  the  car,  put  new  bush- 
ings throughout,  new  cones  and  balls  for 
each  wheel,  and  substituted  a  storage  bat- 
tery for  one  of  the  dry  batteries.  The  car 
has  been  repainted  a  dark  wine  color,  run- 
ning gear  fire  wagon  red,  mud  guards 
black,  while  the  exposed  parts  of  the  mo- 
tor have  been  dressed  up  with  aluminum 
paint. 

These  changes  have  increased  the  weight 
of  the  car  but  rso  pounds,  and  have  cost, 
including  an  additional  acetylene  lamp  with 
brass  generator,  and  a  new  horn.  less  than 
$400.     The  speed  and  po^v^r  of  the  motor 


are  the  same,  and  the  general  exterior  ef- 
fect of  the  car  has  been  greatly  improved. 
William  H.  Hotcmkiss. 


A  Clutchless  Qasollne  Car, 

Editor  HoKsiiLtss  Age: 

As  your  readers  have  noted  your  opin- 
ion of  the  "hydrocarbon  automobile  with- 
out a  clutch"  in  your  issue  of  April  29  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  raised  wheel  is 
not  let  down  directly  to  the  road  as  would 
be  inferred  in  your  article. 

With  the  tow  speed  thrown  in  starting 
is  very  easily  effected  by  simply  releasing 
the  lever  and  pushing  to  its  forward  posi- 
tion. Thus  gravity  and  the  pressure  on 
the  lever  start  the  car. 

This  device  has  been  very  thoroughly 
tested  not  only  as  a  car  starter  but  as  an 
emergency  brake.  W.  C.  Smith. 

[We  give  space  to  this  communication 
as  at  the  present  moment  anything  in  the 
hydrocarbon  automobile  tine  that  is 
claimed  to  get  around  the  Sclden  patent 
IS  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  class  of  vehicles.  We  fail  to 
?ce.  however,  that  the  design  will  meet  the 
practical  requirements  in  a  car.  Even  if 
the  car  could  be  started  on  a  very  low  gear 
by  letting  the  raised  wheel  down  to  the 
ground  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity to  change  from  the  lower  to  a  higher 
gear,  and  vice  versa,  which  must  be  done 
while  ihe  car  is  running. — Ed.] 


Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  have  recently  secured  a  190^  model  of 
a  popular  style  of  touring  car,  the  trial 
trips  of  which  were  taken  on  New  York's 
asphalt  covered  streets.  After  I  had  uken 
the  machine  from  the  cars  I  speeded  it 
over  the  roads  around  here,  and  I  soon 
found  that  the  springs  were  not  adapted 
for  real  touring,  because  they  were  so 
short  and  stiff  that  the  passengers  were 
tossed  about  almost  Uke  pop  corn  when  it 
is  just  opening  up.  I  used  the  carriage  e 
number  of  times,  and  each  trip  was  a 
hardship.  Finally  I  concluded  that  if  I 
could  not  remedy  the  trouble  I  should  sell 
the  machine,  even  though  it  was  all  right 
in  every  other  way. 

I  bought  a  set  01  springs  similar  to  the 
ones  used  on  the  1903  model,  and  a  pair  of 
spring  arms  for  the  front.  It  look  a  ma- 
chinist a  full  week  to  make  the  change, 
because  there  were  many  slight  alterations. 
When  tinally  completed  I  found  that  the 
front  axle  had  been  set  forward  8  inches, 
and  the  rear  was  moved  up  front  2  inches. 
I  had  intended  to  luve  the  rear  axle  set 
back,  but  I  found  that  the  work  would 
take  a  long  time,  as  it  involved  either  hav- 
ing special  castings  made  or  lengthening 
the  frame  and  body.  Altogether  there  was 
an  increase  of  6  inches  in  the  wheel  base, 
together  with  new  springs  that  were  6 
inches  longer  than  the  old  ones.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  body  was  3  inches  higher 
from  the  ground  than  before,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  carriage  rather  more  im 
posing. 

It  was  midnight  Saturday  when  the  j 
was  completed  enough  to  run  the  carriage, 
and  I  pushed  out  into  the  darkness.  I  ran 
at  full  specd'somcthing  over  10  miles  an 
hour.  I  purposely  selected  all  the  rough 
spots  I  knew  of,  where  I  had  previously 
been  obliged  to  travel  at  a  4  mile  an  hour 
gait,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  fi: 
that  I  remained  on  the  seat  through  all 
wild  dashes.  Of  course  I  could  feel  ti 
hollows  and  street  crossings,  but  there  wi 
nothing  disagreeable  even  at  high  spe< 
At  moderate  speed  I  ran  over  aJl 
rough  spots  so  lightly  that  they  were  ha 
ly  perceived.  On  level  roads  the  carri 
ran  almost  as  though  it  was  frying  throu] 
the  air.  I  managed  to  pick  up  two  youi 
men,  and  the  one  who  was  in  the  tonn< 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  any  jar 
going  over  bad  street  crossings.  Bef< 
putting  on  the  springs  the  tonneau  p; 
scngers  used  to  hang  on  to  a  big  brass 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  front  seal, 
they  had  a  mighty  uncomfortable  tii 
when  the  roads  were  in  bad  shape.  N 
my  guests  can  sit  back  and  act  as  thoui 
they  were  realty  enjoying  the  experien< 
no  matter  what  the  speed  is, 

I  have  been  bothered  because  the  etii 
did  not  readily  answer  to   the  controlUi 
valve,   as  there   seemed   a   teak   in   the 
system.     I  toojc  apart  the  rear  carburetor, 
and  found  that  the  inlet  valve  had   worn 
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the  br»&s  bushing  through  which  ii  pass- 
es, so  that  the  joint  was  loose.  I  had  a 
new  bushing  made,  with  a  good  fit,  and 
found  that  the  annoying  fault  quickly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  other  day  a  friend  asked  me  to  go 
and  look  at  a  carriage  he  proposed  to  buy 
— a  new  machine  costing  close  to  $2,000. 
He  said  it  was  recommended  by  the  build- 
ers as  being  just  as  good  as  a  $3,000  auto- 
mobile. Well,  I  inspected  the  marvel.  I 
fotind  it  to  be  an  entirely  new  carriage. 
rery  showy  in  appearance,  with  real 
Frenchy  lines,  which,  of  course,  included 
numerous  brass  rails.  The  engine  was  lo- 
cated under  the  seat,  with  no  panels  or 
any  other  way  to  reach  it,  except  by  re- 
moving the  body.  The  crank  case  was 
scaled  up,  and  it  was  crossed  by  a  dozen 
oil  pipes,  so  that  it  would  be  a  day's  job 
to  get  at  the  cranks.  The  front  se^  was 
divided,  and  there  was  a  tonneau.  The 
latter  was  so  smalt  that  grown  people 
would  have  to  double  up  in  uncomfortable 
attitudes  to  occupy  the  little  shelves  set  in 
as  seats.  The  upholstering  was  of  gaudy 
colored  leather,  already  tarnished,  and  the 
sttiiBng  seemed  to  be  rocks.  The  backs 
were  low  and  set  at  an  uncomfortable  an- 
gle. Then  the  steering  gear  had  worked 
loose  in  the  few  trials  given  the  machine. 
Ahogeiher  the  carriage  was  about  the 
worst  I  had  ever  seen  for  practical  use,  and 
yet  it  looked  like  a  sporty  rig.  That  was 
apparently  what  the  designer  aimed  at.  I 
imagine  a  good  many  similar  carriages 
will  be  sold  this  season,  and  the  new  own- 
ers will  certainly  know  what  trouble 
means  Robin  Damon. 

Clarkson's  Ltd.,  of  Chelmsford.  Endland. 
inform  us  that  they  built  the  radiator  for 
the  Napier  Gordon  Bennett  cvip  defenders. 
and  also  the  radiator  for  the  original  Gor- 
don Bennett  cup  winner,  which  was  made 
up  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 


Auxiliary  5park  Qap  at  Plug  Con- 
nection—Treatment of  Limy 
Boiler   Water. 

Amherst.  Mass.,  May  7. 
Editor  HoKSELEss  Age: 

I  should  like  to  make  several  sugges- 
tions which  may  prove  useful  to  your 
readers. 

I  find  a  very  simple  and  yet  effective 
form  of  auxiliary  spark  gap  to  be  that 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  insulation  of  the 
secondary  wire  is  clamped  into  the  bind- 
ing post  of  the  spark  plug,  and  the  wire 
bent  until  the  proper  gap  is  obtained.  A 
drop  of  solder,  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  improves  the  device. 

A  very  common  mistake  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  of  making  either  one  or 
both  -of  the  discharge  terminals  pointed. 
This  construction  partially  defeats  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  auxiliary  gap  is  made. 
The  terminals  should  be  made  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  Tocpler  Holtz  machine  atfords  a 
convenient  means  of  studying  static  dis- 
charges. The  spark  terminals  of  this  ma- 
chine are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
discharge  between  the  balls  is  large  and 
takes  place  suddenly,  being  accompanied 
by  a  loud  report.  When  one  of  the  balls 
IS  removed,  however,  and  a  pomt  substi- 
tuted, the  electricity  moves  across  the  gap 
in  the  form  of  a  steady,  almost  invisible, 
silent  discharge.  Exactly  the  same  re- 
sults, on  a  smaller  scale,  are  obtained  in 
the  auxiliary  spark  gap.  The  spark  should 
be  brilliant  and  sudden  to  enable  it  to  be 
seen  and  felt. 

I  have  read  several  accounts  of  persons 
having  trouble  with  steam  machines  on  ac- 
count o\  hard  water.  Ordinary  limestone, 
or  calcium  carbonate,  CaCOi,  is  not  solu- 
ble in  pure  water,  but  dissolves  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  CO».  The 
calcium  carbonate  combines  with  the  car- 
bonic  acid,   forming   acid   calcium    carbon- 
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ate,  HfCa  (COi)3,  and  this  is  the  substance 
that  dissolves  in  the  water.  When  water  is 
boiled  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  off, 
and  the  calcium  carbonate,  being  insolu- 
ble, is  precipitated  on  the  interior  of  the 
boiler  in  the  form  of  boiler  cake.  Where 
soft  water  is  not  available  this  calcium  car- 
bonate should  be  precipitated  before  the 
water  is  placed  in  the  boiler.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  as  follows:  The  water  to  be 
used  is  placed  in  convenient  barrels  or 
tanks,  and  enough  lime  is  added  to  form 
ihc  precipitate.  The  action  is  as  follows: 
CaO  -f  H,Ca  (CO,),  =  iCaCO,  +  H,0. 
The  lime  water,  which  is  a  base,  acts 
upon  the  acid  calcium  carbonate,  giving  the 
white  calcium  carbonate  (which  settles  to 
the  bottom)  and  pure  water  W^hen  the 
CaCOi  has  settled  the  water  is  tapped  off 
and  the  tank  cleaned.  L.  E.  French. 


A  Situation  Favorable  to  Steam. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  am  sending  with  this  letter  a  photo- 
graph of  my  automobile,  taken  while  I  was 
running  it  in  California  during  the  flood 
this  spring.  I  was  going  unconcernedly 
along  when  a  photographer  hailed  me  and 
wanted  mo  to  ';ictp  lon^  enough  for  him  to 
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"snap''  me.  1  pulled  up,  with  the  accom- 
panying result. 

I  have  noticed  a  number  ot  pictures 
which  you  have  printed  of  various  auto- 
mobile users  and  their  carriages,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  this  situation  is  suHicieutly 
novel  to  be  oi  interest  to  your  readers.  1 
myseif  was  sufHciently  interested  to  have 
some  oi  the  photographs  struck  off  after 
ih^ry  had  been  developed. 

Mine  was  the  only  machine  out  at 
Stockton  during  this  Hood,  and  I  have  had 
considerable  amusement  at  the  expense  of 
my  gasoline  friends  about  their  keeping 
"dark"  at  any  time;  and  have  wondered  to 
myself  how  many  short  circuits  to  the 
square  inch  a  gasoline  car  would  have  de- 
veloped under  similar  circumstances? 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
discussions  which  have  been  growing  up 
in  more  than  one  oi  the  auto,  journals 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  steam 
and  gasoline  cars;  but  for  my  own  part  I 
am  a  stanch  advocate  of  steam.  1  may  be 
somewhat  prejudiced,  but  the  semi-flash 
boiler  in  my  carriage  generates  steam  al- 
most instantly,  and  it  will  not  only  not  ex- 
plode nor  burn  out.  but  I  have  no  water 
glass  to  watch,  and  am  consequently  re- 
lieved of  those  inconveniences  and  annoy- 
ances which  too  often  attend  the  ordinary 
Steam  vehicle.  Leo  T.  Salbach. 


Position  of    Gasoline  Tank   on   Ex- 
plosive Engine  Cars. 

Editor  HoKSELESs  Age: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  H.  B. 
H.'s  account  of  his  experiences  with  an  air 
cooled  car  in  your  issues  of  April  29  and 
May  6.  As  he  says  in  his  last  letter  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  re- 
lief valve  while  the  engine  is  still  explod- 
ing, and  has  written  to  the  manufacturers 
asking  for  information  as  to  whether  this 
practice  is  %afe  or  not,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
at  all  safe,  the  reason  being  that  the  com- 
pression relief  m  this  car  is  obtained,  not 
by  partly  opening  the  exhaust  valve,  as  was 
the  case  in  H.  B.  H's  fourth  car.  nor  by 
opening  a  pet  cock  as  ts  sometimes  done, 
but  by  opening  the  inlet  valve,  which  is 
only  a  few  inches  distant  from  the  point  at 
which  the  tluid  gasoline  enters  the  vaporiz- 
ing device,  and  this  point  again  is  only  a 
few  inches  removed  from  the  gasoline  tank 
holding  some  8  or  10  gallons. 

The  danger  of  this  arrangement  was 
vividly  impressed  upon  me  by  a  recent  oc- 
currence in  the  station  at  which  I  keep  my 
machine.  A  car  of  the  same  make  as  his 
(1902  model)  was  being  got  ready  to  start. 
and  six  or  seven  persons,  owners  of  other 
carriages  and  their  guests,  were  waiting  for 
this  machine  to  go  out  and  leave  the  pas- 
sage clear.  The  proprietor  of  the  station 
was  on  one  side  of  the  machine  trying  to 
Start  it.  He  failed  to  do  so  after  several 
attempts  (owing  I  believe  to  a  defective 
exhaust  valvel.  and  in  the  course  of  his  at- 
tempts he  had  several  times  opened  the 
priming  valve,  with  the  result  that  quite  a 


little  gasoline  had  got  into  the  vaporizing 
tube  or  pipe.  Happening  to  have  the  com- 
pression relief  valve  open  at  the  time,  when 
a  spark  passed  in  the  cylinder,  the  flame 
traveled  into  the  vaporizing  pipe,  and  in- 
stantly there  was  a  blaze. 

By  the  prompt  use  01  a  hose  and  chem- 
ical tire  extinguishers  the  blaze  was  put 
out  without  any  serious  harm  being  done, 
much  to  the  relief  of  some  of  us  who  knew 
that  a  Lank  holding  about  8  gallons  was 
lapped  by  the  tlames. 

I  may  add  that  1  am  familiar  with  this 
make  ot  car,  and  an  automobilist  of  abil- 
ity and  experience  who  owned  one  told  me 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  about  the  most 
reliable  single  cylinder  car  on  the  market, 
provided  that  the  throttle  is  not  opened  too 
wide  on  level  roads.  Possibly  H.  B.  H. 
may  favor  us  with  another  letter  after  he 
has  run  his  car  six  months. 

The  same  man  who  was  starting  the  en- 
gine in  this  case  had  a  similar  experience, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
body  of  the  car  of  a  machine  of  the  same 
make  as  H.  B.  H.'s  fourth  car. 

lie  was  running  the  machine  quite  rap- 
idly alter  dark,  having  a  friend  with  him, 
and  upon  noticing  a  reflection  of  light  from 
the  trees  he  turned  and  found  the  rear  of 
his  machine  in  a  blaze,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  put  out  without  the  aid  of  a  fire 
engine. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  fires  was 
apparent  upon  examination  of  the  ma- 
chine. That  of  the  second,  however,  is 
still  a  mystery,  no  hypothesis  which  has 
been  advanced  squaring  with  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

I  sold  two  steam  machines  chiefly  be- 
cause I  was  unwilling  to  longer  run  the 
risk  of  the  breaking  of  a  pipe  containing 
gasoline  under  pressure,  but  these  two  re-" 
cent  experiences  have  suggested  to  me  that 
even  with  a  hydrocarbon  engine  the  prac- 
tice of  storing  gasoline  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  an  explosive  motor  and 
close  to  it  is  not  safe  and  should  not  be 
perhiitted  by  law.  In  fact»  if  the  Legisla- 
ture should  turn  its  attention  to  making 
adequate  provision  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  brakes  on  machines  and  adequate  safe- 
guards against  unauthorized  starting, 
proper  regulations  for  the  position  of  gaso- 
line tanks,  the  use  of  mufiler  cut-oflFs.  max- 
imum engine  power  and  similar  matters, 
the  public  interests  would  be  better  pro- 
tected than  by  the  enactment  of  laws  such 
as  the  Doughty  bill,  which  in  effect  har- 
asses all  automobilists  as  a  pnnishmenl  for 
the  excesses  of  a  few.  Viator. 


and  has  empowered  a  committee,  of  w! 
the  undersigned  is    chairman,  to    select 
date  and  place   ajid  issue  a  call  for  a  mi 
ing  for  the  very  purpose  Mr.  French  si 
gests.     If    he    or   any    other    motor    cyi 
will  forward  his  name  and  address  to 
at   P.   O.  Box  649,  this  city,  I   will  sec 
it  that   he  is  kept  posted,  and  receives 
invitation    when   the   details  are   perfected 
We  arc  naturally  anxious  to  get   m   touch 
with  as  many  motor  cyclists  as  is  possi 

R.   G.   Betts 


notor  Cyclists  Forming  National 
Organization. 

Editor  Horseless  Age. 

Will  you  please  state  for  the  benefit  of 
L.  E.  French,  whose  communication  favor- 
ing a  national  organization  of  motor  cy- 
clists appears  in  your  issue  of  April  29.  and 
for  the  information  of  all  others  who  may 
be  interested,  that  the  New  York  Motor 
Cycle  Club  already  has  the  matter  in  hand. 


Results    of    Boston     Hill     Climbing 
Contest — A  Correction. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

We  noted  in  your  issue  of  April  29  a  re- 
port oi  the  Massachusetts  Automobile 
Club  hill  climbing  contest,  wherein  O.  B. 
Cole'*  Duryca  was  credited  with  very  slow 
time.  This  vehicle  made  the  climb  in 
40  3-5  seconds,  and  the  minute  added  was 
an  error.  The  referee  has  awarded  the 
cup  for  the  gasoline  class,  under  2,000 
pounds,  to  Mr.  O.  B.  Cole,  who  drove  a 
Duryea  phaeton.  Mr.  A.  T.  Harris,  also 
driving  a  Duryea,  goes  to  third  position 
instead  of  second. 

DuRVEA  Power  Coupany. 
C.  E.  Duryca. 
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The  English  Gordon  Bennett  Elim- 
inating Trials. 

London,  W..  April  30. 
Editor   Horseless   Age: 

[  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  result  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  elimi* 
nating  tests  and  to  point  out  that  the  cars 
used  were  of  far  too  small  a  horse  power 
to  do  their  best  for  the  trials  selected. 
For  the  speed  trials  the  horse  power  wis 
of  course  totally  inadequate  and  the  ve- 
hicles not  suitable  for  such  a  trial;  the 
whole  merit  of  the  cars  is  their  extraor- 
dinary handiness  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  can  be  stopped  or  slowed  at  a  cor- 
ner, and  also  the  speed  at  which  they  wifl 
go  round  a  corner,  owing  to  the  bulk  of 
the  weight  being  so  close  to  the  ground 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  on  the  back 
wheels  than  is  usual  in  racing  motor  car- 
riages. 

For  the  hill  climb  the  cars  were  at  a 
very  serious  disadvantage,  as  they  are 
built  with  a  direct  drive  on  the  top  speed 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  efficier»cj 
when  racing;  but  to  do  this,  efhcicncy  has 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  first  and  second 
Speeds,  and  these  two  speeds  only  could  be 
used  for  the  hill  climb,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to 
enable  the  top  speed  to  be  used.  I  think 
it  only  right  that  these  points  should  bc 
very  carefully  noted,  as  these  cars  were 
built  for  the  purpose  of  racing  on  Irish 
roads,  and  although  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  the  competitions.  I 
cannot  help  wishing  to  make  it  clearly 
known  that  the  competitions  did  not  suit 
the  Napier  cars  built  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Race — and  that  they  won  despite  the 
handicap.  S.  F.   Edob. 
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The  Public  Hearing  on  the  Doughty- 
Bailey    Bill. 

For  three  hours  last  Wednesday  Gov- 
ernor Odcll  listened  to  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Doughty- Bailey  automobile 
bill,  which  is  now  in  his  hands  for  approv- 
al. About  scventy-iivc  interested  persons 
were  present  Those  who  protested  against 
the  measure  were  represented  by  able 
counsel  and  fought  well,  while  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  were  as  well  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  I.  Townscnd 
Scuddcr.  A  great  deal  of  light  was  thrown 
on  the  whole  question,  and  after  it  was  all 
over  the  advocates  of  the  bill  expressed 
confidence  in  the  outcome,  and  a  majority 
of  the  opponents  seemed  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  ihcir  efforts. 

The  manufacturers  were  represented  by 
De  Lancey  NicoII,  Abraham  Grubcr  and 
Thaddeus  Terry.  Capriao  Andradc,  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Association:  Isaac  Pot- 
ter, of  the  American  Motor  League;  Percy 
Owen,  Dr.  Lee  H.  Smith,  Senator  Henry 
Hill,  John  Shatterfield  and  Herbert  Smith 
appeared  for  automobile  organizations  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  and  about  fifty 
other  individuals  lent  their  moral  support. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Scudder  were  Sen- 
ator Bailey,  former  Senator  Cocks  and  J. 
L.  Browcr.  president  of  the  West  End  Im- 
provement Association,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nicoll  opened  for  the  protestants  by 
stating  that  there  are  now  invested  in  the 
automobile  industry  $100,000,000.  that  it 
gives  employment  to  150.000  men.  10.000 
of  them  in  New  York  State,  and  that  the 
output  of  the  industry  this  year  will  amount 
to  $26,000,000.  He  continued:  "If  this  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  market  this  State  af- 
fords now — and  it  is  enormous — will  be 
practically  taken  away  from  the  trade, 
which  would  be  a  serious  blow,  and,  in 
fact,  would  ruin  the  business.  The  effect 
would  be  still  more  disastrous  when  other 
States  enacted  similar  legislation,  as  they 
frequently  copy  our  laws.  The  bald  ques- 
tion that  must  be  answered  is,  Will  this 
State  kill  the  automobile  industry?  That 
this  state  of  affairs  will  be  brought  about 
no  one  can  doubt,  because  no  man  could 
feci  that  he  could  run  an  automobile  and 
keep  out  of  jail.  Will  people  buy  machines 
when  that  condition  confronts  ^hem? 
Aside  from  the  clause  thai  demands  im- 
prisonment what  would  be  the  pleasure  01 
automobiling  when  it  could  be  made  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  ride  faster  than  8 
miles  an  hour  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  built  up  or  not?  A  horse  can 
be  driven  faster.  All  the  hamlets  in  the 
State  are  given  power  to  pass  such  ordi- 
nances as  they  think  fit,  and  any  man  that 
violates  any  of  these  is  first  to  be  fined, 
and  on  the  third  offense  his  license  is  to  be 


revoked,  and  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  use 

ui  his  car.  'ihts  is  outrageous,  because, 
in  the  tirst  place,  it  makes  it  mandatory 
[hai  ttic  judge  send  an  offender  to  jail,  and 
then  because  it  directs  a  contiscation  oi 
property  that  is  tyrannical  and  heretofore 
unheard  oi.  The  laws  already  on  our 
statute  books  give  ample  protection  10  all, 
and  would  only  be  complicated  by  adding 
this  one.  Aside  from  the  many  rules  and 
ordmances  that  towns  can  enact,  making  it 
impossible  for  an  automobilist  to  operate 
a  car  and  keep  out  of  jail,  there  are  in  this 
measure  itself  just  twenty-one  provisions, 
the  violation  of  any  oiie  of  which  is  pun- 
ishable by  fines  the  first  and  second  time, 
and  then  by  imprisonment,  and  most  oi 
these  offenses  are  trivial.  Then  take  the 
provision  for  the  issuance  of  licenses.  If 
one  does  not  take  out  a  license  in  thirty 
days  he  cannot  get  one.  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  no  right  under  the  law  to 
grant  one  after  that  time.  Suppose  a  man 
is  in  Europe  and  comes  back  after  the 
thirty  days  are  over.  He  cannot  get  a 
license  then,  and  he  is  forbidden  to  use  his 
automobile  in  the  State.  In  conclusion  1 
will  say  that  the  bill  aims  a  blow  at  a  class 
who  wish  to  respect  the  law." 

Senator  Henry  Hill  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Cocks  law  was  sufficient,  and 
thai  it  afforded  ample  protection,  and  said: 
'*Under  this  act  no  local  body  can  regu- 
late the  speed  of  automobiles  at  less  than 
15  miles  where  the  houses  are  more  than 
100  feet  apart.  Now,  in  Buffalo,  on  Dela- 
ware avenue,  the  houses  are  more  than  too 
feet  part,  and  the  people  arc  powerless  to 
protect  themselves  under  this  act.  Thus 
this  law  takes  away  our  home  rule,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should 
be  vetoed." 

Col.  Abraham  Gruber  read  and  dwelt 
upon  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  in  which  the 
members  put  themselves  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  and  explained  that 
no  protest  was  made  during  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  because  President  Shattuck  and 
the  law  committee  of  the  club  had  led 
those  interested  to  believe  that  the  law  was 
a  good  one,  and  they  took  their  word  for 
it.  He  pleaded  for  the  same  consideration 
for  the  automobile  business  as  is  accorded 
the  dry  goods  business  or  the  carriage 
business,  and  said  that  the  new  trade 
should  not  be  singled  out  for  oppressive 
legislation.  He  attacked  President  Shat- 
tuck for  supporting  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  his  chief  interest  wns  in  a  speedway 
on  Long  Island.  He  showed  that  if  an 
automobilist  passes  any  kind  of  a  domestic 
animal,  and  this  included  everything  from 
a  horse  to  a  cat.  at  a  speed  greater  than  8 
miles,  he  would  be  arrested,  and  if  he  did 
such  a  thing  the  third  time  he  would  have 
to  go  to  jail,  as  no  fine  could  be  imposed 
for  a  third  offense,  and  the  court  had  no 
discretion.  '*Thus  the  courts,"  he  con- 
cluded, '*are  robbed  of  discretion,  some- 
thing that  lawmakers  have  heretofore  hesi- 
tated to  do.  The  whole  measure  is  ex- 
treme, and  cannot  be  enforced.    The  more 


yuu  crowd  the  statute  books  with  such  laws 
iiic  greater  premium  yuu  place  on  viola- 
tion." 

Thaddeus  Terry  said  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers  did  not  want  any  mercy 
shown  careless  drivers,  but  that  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  the  law  was  the  result  01 
prejudice,  such  as  the  bicycle  business  had 
to  contend  with  years  ago. 

John  Shattertield  said  that  he  had  had 
experience  here  and  abroad,  and  that  the 
law  was  the  most  drastic,  and  would  injure 
the  busmess  and  the  pleasure  of  automobil- 
ing mure  than  any  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
"In  France,  the  cradle  of  the  automobile," 
he  added,  "one  is  given  the  right  to  use 
judgment,  and  to  ride  as  long  as  he  pre- 
serves reason,  and  the  Government  does 
all  in  its  power  10  advance  the  business, 
whereas  this  law  will  discourage  the  use  of 
automobiles,  and  unless  it  is  vetoed  will 
work  great  injury  in  many  ways." 

Congressman  Scudder  said:  "The  law 
that  has  been  expounded  here  does  not  add 
to  the  reputations  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  who  have  appeared.  None  of  these 
provisions,  if  unintentionally  violated,  will 
place  any  man  in  jail,  as  has  been  claimed. 
But  where  they  are  violated  intentionally 
the  guilty  one  will  be  put  in  jail,  and  that 
is  where  he  ought  to  be.  The  present  laws 
arc  not  good.  In  fact  they  are  gold  bricks. 
We  have  had  much  experience  with  them 
on  Long  Island.  A  private  subscription  of 
$1,000  a  month  was  spent  to  prosecute  vio- 
lators, and  we  had  forty-two  convictions. 
This  bill  provides  for  8  miles  in  cities  and 
towns,  15  miles  in  thinly  settled  sections 
and  20  mUes  in  the  open  country.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  fair  enough,  No  better 
conditions  are  offered  anywhere.  Why 
are  these  persons  opposed  to  it?  If  they 
will  not  go  faster  than  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law  why  do  they  fear  this  law?  Why 
have  they  cars  capable  of  80  miles  an  hour 
if  they  care  to  go  only  20  miles?  This 
looks  suspicious.  The  law  is  framed  to 
protect  the  people  who  must  travel  in  more 
humble  fashion  than  in  automobiles,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  people  should  re- 
ceive some  consideration.  There  will  be 
no  more  timing  traps  and  spies,  as  posts 
must  be  erected  in  the  restricted  districts. 
The  man  who  will  violate  such  a  law  as 
this  should  be  in  jail,  notwithstanding  the 
horror  with  which  such  a  thing  is  painted 
by  the  opposition.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
courts  are  allowed  no  discretion.  Any  man 
arrested  has  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  they  don't 
care  for  jury  trials.  The  present  laws  are 
incapable  of  enforcement.  When  an  ar- 
rest is  made  a  civil  suit  must  be  begun  to 
recover  a  fine  of  $25.  and  the  money  is 
paid  as  an  incidental  expense  of  the  day's 
sport.  Why  did  not  this  opposition  come 
up  when  the  bill  was  in  the  Legislature? 
We  would  have  listened  to  suggestions  and 
made  a  compromise  if  possible,  but  instead 
the  opposition  waited  to  put  the  whole 
burden  on  the  Governor.  I  think  the  talk 
about  injury  to  the  trade  is  emgt^.  ^.^kw 
abiding  ^wv^Vt  ^>wi  \C«a  '4.>ax^Tw^^v^%. -w^ 
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son  and  to  arrange  several  runs.  Asa  God- 
dard  was  elected  president;  Dr.  Roy  M 
Garfield,  vice  president :  Harry  E.  Shilanii. 
secretary;  John  W.  Harrington,  iroastirer 
Board  of  Governors — Dr.  Roy  M.  Garfield, 
chairman:  B,  A.  Robinson,  Asa  Goddard. 
George  B.  Cutting,  Harry  £.  Shiland  and 
John  P.  Coughlin.  J.  P.  Kilgorc,  chief 
marshal.  Suitable  clubrooms  will  be  en- 
gaged by  the  board  nf  governors,  who  will 
also  decide  upon  a  suitable  d.ue  for  a  ban- 
quet in  the  near  MUurc.  The  membership 
was  increa.sed  by  four,  and  there  are  many 
applications  awaiting  action.  The  club  ex- 
pects to  increase  the  meuibersUip  at  least  50 
per  cent. 

A.    C    OF    I'UILADELPMIA. 

The  committee  on  legislation  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  Philadelphia  has  sent  out 
pamphlets  to  every  autouiobilist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania explaining  the  additional  rights  se- 
cured for  owners  of  :iutomobiles  by  the  new 
law  recently  signed  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer.  As  originally  introduced  in  the 
House,  the  bill  provided  for  the  filing  of  a 
bond  of  $t,ooo  for  the  possession  of  automo- 
biles by  non-residents,  a  fine  of  $100,  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days.  etc. 

SYRACUSE  A.   C. 

George  S.  Larrabce.  chairman  of  the 
good  roads  committee  of  ihc  Automobile 
Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  Wal- 
ters, the  club's  attorney,  will  lake  active 
steps  to  secure  the  improvement  in  the  toll 
roads  of  Onondago  County.  The  roads  of 
which  the  aulomobilisls  most  complain  are 
those  leading  to  Fayctlevillc  and  beyond 
and  to  Liverpool.  Last  week  Chairman 
Larrabee.  Mr.  Wallers.  H.  W.  Smith, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Clubs;  M.  C.  Black- 
man  and  Frederick  H.  Elliott  made  a  trip 
over  the  roads  in  question,  and  found  that 
the  beds  in  many  places  were  sadly  in  need 
of  rebuilding. 

PATERSON    A.    C 

The  Paierson  (N.  J.)  Automobile  Club 
gave  a  banquet  to  its  members  and  five 
invited  guests  at  the  North  Jersey  County 
Club  on  April  27.  Ex-Judge  Frank  Van 
Cleve  presided  at  the  post  prandial  exer- 
cises, and  impromptu  speeches  on  auto- 
mobile topics  were  made  by  Judge  Francis 
Scott,  Senator  Wood  McKee.  Maynr  John 
Hinchliffe.  Congressman  William  Hughes 
and  Henry  C.  Allen. 

CHICAGO    A.   c. 

Circular  letters  have  been  sent  out  by  A. 
C.  Banker,  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, inquiring  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
having  an  endurance  contest  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  next  summer  or  fall  and 
whether  the  authorities  of  cities  or  counties 
along  the  route  would  be  likely  to  grant 
permission  for  the  race  to  pass  through, 
provided  It  is  scheduled  to  run  not  faster 
than  20  miles  an  hour  in  the  country  and  8 
miles  in  towns.  The  intention  is  to  start 
the  contest  early  on  Monday  morning  and 
schedule  a  eleven  hour  drive  each  day  at 
an  average  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  or 


about   200  miles   a   day,   reaching  Chicago 
±>ome  time  on  the  following  Saturday. 

COLORADO   A.   C. 

At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold 
on  May  y)  a  100  mile  automobile  endurance 
contest  on  a  course  from  Denver  to  Palmer 
Lake  and  return.  It  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  following  committee,  which  has  drawn 
up  a  set  of  rules:  Bryan  Haywood,  K.  H, 
Hurlburt  and  M.  J.  Patterson.  The  time 
for  receiving  entries  will  close  on  May  25 

A.  C.  A.  Commercial    Vehicle  Con- 
test 

The  cflforts  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mercial vehicle  contest  to  be  held  in 
New  York  city  on  May  20  and  21 
are  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  There 
are  already  nine  entries  in  hand  and 
it  is  expected  that  at  least  sixty  cars  will 
be  in  line.  All  those  who  have  already 
made  entries  have  sent  photographs  show- 
ing a  great  variety  of  cars.  Those  so  far 
entered  are  the  Motor  Truck  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio  (gasoline),  Morgan  Mo- 
tor Company  (steam).  Empire  State  En- 
gineering Company  (steam).  International 
Motor  Car  Company  (electric),  Union 
Motor  Truck  Company  (gasoline),  Coul- 
thard  Steam  Wagon  Company,  of  Eng- 
land, the  Adams  Express  Company 
(steam),  Grout  Brothers  (steam).  Knox 
Automobile  Company  (gasoline),  and  the 
Motor  Truck  Company  (gasoline). 

None  of  the  large  New  York  houses 
which  use  automobiles  have  made  entry,  nor 
have  they  indicated  their  intentions  in  the 
matter.  It  was  said  at  the  club  that  imlcss 
some  interest  was  manifested  by  them  soon 
a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  visit 
them. 


A.  A.  A.  Affairs. 


New  racing  rules  were  considered  by  the 
racing  board  on  May  6. 


N.  A.  A.  M.  Matters. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
was  held  May  5.  Only  two  members  were 
absent. 

The  Bailey  bill  was  discussed  at  some 
length  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"That  in  view  of  the  general  impression 
that  the  National  Association  nf  .\utomo- 
bile  Manufacturers  was  represented  at  Al- 
bany by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
we  desire  it  put  on  our  records  that  this 
association  was  not  represented  by  anyone. 
nor  was  it  consulted  in  any  way  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Doughty-Bailey  bill  before 
the  same  was  passed."  It  was  decided 
that  President  M.  J.  Budlong.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Charles  Clifton,  and  Treasurer  Percy 
Owen,  together  with  counsel,  should  rep- 
resent the  association  at  the  hearing  on  the 
Bailey  bill  matter  before  Governor  Odell 
on  May  6. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  was 
elected  to  active  membership  and  the  Offi- 


cial   Automobile    Blue    Book    to    asiocii 
membership. 

There  was  some  discussion  regarding  the 
proposed  moving  exhibit  of  automobiles 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  it  was 
cidcd  that  members  be  asked  whether  or 
not  they  favor  the  plan  for  maintaining  ma- 
chines at  the  World's  Fair  for  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Stadium  and  Exposition  grounds 
before  a  definite  conclusion  is  reached  by 
the  association. 

The   resignation   of    F.    S.    Fish,   of  the 
Sludebaker  Brothers   Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, as  a  member  of  the  executive  coi 
mittce    was   accepted.     Will    R.    Inn  is. 
company's    New   York    representative, 
elected  to  the  vacancy. 

The  technical  committee  was  mstructi 
to  submit  suggestions  regarding  the  hold- 
ing of  automobile  contests  during  the  cotn- 
ing  summer  or  fall. 


bio- 

M 

cted 


N.  Y.  A.  T.   A 

The  New  York  Automobile  Trade  As- 
soriation  held  a  meeting  last  Friday  night 
and  elected  four  new  members,  making  in 
all  twcni>-nine  members.  Those  who 
were  taken  in  were  the  Automobile  Ex- 
change and  Storage  Company,  Franco- 
American  Automobile  Company,  Smith  & 
Martenson  and  the  Harlem  Automobile 
Company. 

Secretary  Plummcr  was  instructed  to 
write  to  William  C  Whitney  thinking  htni 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  association 
in  the  fight  on  the  Doughty-Bailey  bill. 
Mr  Whitney  gave  the  delegates  of  the  a-^ 
sociation  the  use  of  his  personal  card  te 
the  Governor. 

Chairman  Andradc.  of  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  best  way  to  supply  bail  tor 
members  who  are  arrested,  reported  that 
he  had  looked  into  the  matter  of  havinc 
a  continuous  bond  in  the  hands  of  the 
aiuhnrities.  but  that  he  found  it  was  not 
feasible.  He  reported,  however,  that  he 
had  received  a  proposition  from  a  private 
source  nf  a  bondsman  who  would  furnish 
bail  at  any  time  for  a  year  provided  he 
could  get  500  subscribers  to  a  fund  at  $10 
a  year  each.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  next  meeting  and  a  plan  arranged 
whereby  the  offer  may  be  accepted. 


Trade  Literature    Received. 

High  Class  '*CheImsford"  Steam  Can— 
Clarkson.  T.td..  Moulsham  Work*.  Chelnw* 
ford.    England. 

Auiolvte  No.  j2-'.\.  H  Funke,  J2S 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

"The  1903  Model  Touring  Car."— Model 
Gas  Engine  Company,  of  Auburn,  lad 

"High  Class  Hydro-Carbon  Motors, 
Transmission  Gears,  Accessories  and 
Parts  for  Automobile  and  Marine."— Mo- 
tor Car  Power  Equipment  Company,  ijS 
Lake   street,   Milwaukee.   Wis. 

"Circular  No.  j"— Motor  Car  Power 
Equipment  Company,  of  255  Lake  street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Automnbiles.  Motors.  CarbureiorJi 
Spark  Plugs. — National  Automobile  »i>d 
Motor  Company.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Front  or  Rear  Drive, 

^bovc  subject  is  discussed  as  follows 

«ent  issue  of  Automobil  Welt,  by  R. 

nke,    who   stales   that   he   has   built 

lh<:  same   number   of   vehicles   with 

mcttiods  of  driving: 

fact   that   the   writer   applied    ironi 

only  in  electric  vehicles,  and  there 

wagons   tor   heavy   loads,   indicates 

cultics  in  design  with  front  driving 

ive  rear  driving  a  practical  advantage 

t  majority  of  cases,  until  a  more  ad- 

P  stage   of   mechanical    design   shall 

lecn  reached.    The  wagons  with  front 

}  weighing    between    4,400   and   6,600 

Is  without  load,  were  peculiar  for  their 

iparably  responsive  steering,  resulting 

the    use   of  a   pivoted   fore   carriage 

•d  on  ball  bearings  and  a  one  piece 

ixle.     With  this  construction  the  ve- 

llay  be  started  on  a  curve  with  a  ra- 

gual  to  the  wheel  base. 

s  been  found  that  with  front  driven 

K  rubber  tires  are  only  required  on 

at  wheels  for  driving  on  snow  cov- 

Wvement.    while    wuh    rear    driving 

tires  are  required  both  in  front  and 

Es  cross  bars  and  ridges  must  be  con- 

■d  impractical  for  city  use,  and  with- 

iiem  the  front  wheels  consianlly  take 

pgutter.    On  slippery  pavement  iront 

\  vehicles  run  somewhat  more  stead- 

an  rear  driven  vehicles.     If  the  driv- 

ttors  or  mechanism  are  permanently 
ted  to  the  front  wheels,  so  that 
the  motors  arc  shut  down  their  me- 
ral  resistance  against  the  direction  of 
nn  must  be  overcome  by  power  from 
heels,  the  brakes  must  be  lightly  ap- 
to  the  rear  wheels  immediately  upon 
ng  down  the  motors;  otherwise,  on  a 
ry  pavement,  the  front  wheels  are  not 
lently  retarded  and  the  rear  wheels 
in  the  direction  in  which  an  inclina- 
Df  the  road  bed  offers  the  least  re- 
ce.  This  defect,  often  observed  with 
ectric  wagons,  depends  upon  the  high 

r  resistance  of  electric  motors,  and 
reduced  to  one-tenth  in  a  suitably 
led  gasoline  vehicle, 
regards  power  consumption,  the  writ- 
spite  of  the  use  of  highly  developed 
ical  measuring  instruments  and  accu- 
comparative  calculations,  based  on 
:al  laws,  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
erence  between  front  and  rear  driv- 
llhough  many,  and  especially  men  of 
cal  experience,  maintain  that  in  this 
rt  front  driving  has  the  advantage. 
es.  in  the  case  of  straight  ahead  mo- 

Ks  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  in  har- 
^ith  the  logic  of  physical  laws, 
m  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  a 
advantage  of  front  driving  over  rear 
g  has  beer  demonstrated  already  with 
drive.  Motor  and  driving  gear 
much  cleaner  and   free   from   dust 


when  arranged  in  iiout,  partly  because  the 
mud.  etc.,  thrown  by  the  Jront  wheels  is 
projected  on  parts  back  of  these  wheels 
and  partly  because  the  greater  air  draft  in 
ironi  cleans  the  parts  located  there. 

In  electric  vehicles  a  higher  efticiency  of 
the  motors  with  front  driving,  owing  to 
the  greater  cooling  effect  in  front,  is  to  be 
considered.  Peculiarities  of  design  may 
render  the  advantage  of  belter  cooling  nil 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  vehicles,  although 
a  better  cooling  effect  on  the  transmission 
gear  with  front  driving  might  be  of  value 
in  preventing  the  gear  from   running  hot. 

The  fact  that  with  front  driving  rubber 
tires  on  the  front  wheels  only  are  sufhcient 
for  driving  both  summer  and  winter,  and 
that  steel  tires  on  the  rear  wheels  are  less 
favorable  to  skidding  than  rubber  tires, 
gives  front  driving  a  considerable  advan- 
tage for  commercial  vehicles  for  speeds  up 
to  20  miles  per  hour,  particularly  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  rubber  tires. 


The  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race, 

As  hinted  by  Mr.  Edge  in  another  col- 
umn of  this  issue,  the  three  Napier  cars 
which  competed  in  the  eliminating  trials  at 
Welbeck  are  not  the  ones  which  will  com- 
pete in  the  race  in  Ireland  on  July  2.  Af- 
ter taking  one  of  the  machines  over  to 
Ireland  and  trying  it  on  the  course  Mr. 
Edge  came  to  the  conclusion  ihat  much 
greater  horse  power  was  needed  and  that 
the  machines  ought  to  be  heavier,  and  in 
consequence  three  new  machines  have  just 
been  put  in  hand  at  the  Napier  factory 
which  will  be  the  most  powerful  of  any 
machines  in  the  race,  it  is  claimed,  and 
have  a  greater  development  than  even  the 
90  horse  power  Mercedes.  In  case  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  should 
object  to  Mr.  Stocks  using  one  of  these 
new  machmes,  only  two  Napiers  will  be 
run. 

Some  complaint  has  been  raised  by  the 
Star  Engineering  Company  that  in  the 
eliminating  trials  three  Napiers  were  pit- 
led  against  one  Star,  which  they  consid- 
ered rather  unfair  to  them,  as  only  one 
contestant  was  to  be  selected.  But  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  nothing  contrary  to 
the  conditions  of  the  trials  in  this,  and  the 
conditions  were  known  long  beforehand. 

The  latest  news  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible abstention  of  the  Mercedes  Com- 
pany, owing  to  its  differences  with  the 
German  Automobile  Club  regarding  the 
drivers  of  the  competing  cars,  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  two  of  the  drivers  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  club,  but  they  object  to  Wer- 
ner. The  rules  of  the  Gordon  Bennett 
race  require  that  the  drivers  must  he  mem- 
bers of  the  club  they  represent.  Now,  the 
German  Automobile  Club,  it  appears,  ad- 
mits to  membership  only  "Herrenfahrer," 
which  is  generally  translated  as  amateur 
drivers,  and  they  maintain  that  Werner  is 
a  mere  mechanic  and  cannot  therefore  as- 
pire to  membership.  A  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  club  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  to  consider  a  poc«ihle  change 


in  the  rules  relating  to  membership  so  as 
to  admit  technical  men.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  president.  Count  von 
Ratibor,  Count  Sierstorpff,  Count  Talley- 
rand-Perigord  and  others,  and  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  "lower  the  standard  of  mem- 
bcrahip,"  as  it  would  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  club.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship must  have  a  social  standing.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  Werner  will  not 
tlrive  in  the  race. 


The-Paris-Madrid    Race. 

A  long  list  of  prizes  in  connection  with 
the  Paris-Madrid  race  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  A.  C.  F.  by  the  Spanish  Club,  and 
they  include: 

1.  A  prize  from  the  King  of  Spain  for 
the  first  car  of  any  class  whatever  winning 
the  race. 

2.  A  prize  from  the  Prince  and  Princess 
des  Asturias  for  the  first  car  which  crosses 
the  Spanish  frontier,  irrespective  of  any 
classification. 

3.  A  prize  from  the  Infanta  Isabel  for 
the  second  car  which  reaches  Madrid  after 
classification. 

4.  From  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
»h'.'  first  car  using  alcohol  as  a  fuel  and 
arriving  at  Madrid,  after  classification, 

5.  A  prize  from  the  municipality  of 
Madrid  for  the  first  car  that  shall  arrive  in 
Madrid  without  any  reference  to  classifica- 
tion 

6.  A  prize  from  the  A.  C.  R.  E.,  for  the 
first  car  of  the  first  category,  which  shall 
arrive  in  Madrid  after  classification. 

7.  A  prize  from  the  Ladies'  Society  of 
Madrid  for  the  first  car  of  the  second 
category  arriving  in  Madrid  after  classifica- 
tion. 

8.  A  prize  from  the  Grand  Pcgna  Club 
for  the  first  car  of  the  third  category  arriv- 
ing in  Madrid  after  classification. 

9.  A  prize  from  the  Casino  of  Madrid 
for  the  winning  set  of  cars  after  classifica- 
tion. 

10.  A  prize  from  the  Nuevo  Club  for  the 
first  car  of  the  fourth  category  after  classi- 
fication. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  towns  of  Bur- 
gos and  San  Sebastian  are  giving  prizes 
for  the  first  car  which  will  arrive  within 
their  precincts.  And  this  is  only  the  Span- 
ish side  of  the  prize  list.  The  French  side 
will  be  even  ^rt-nter  still,  so  that  cars  that 
are  well  placed  in  the  race  will  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of.  In  the  course  of  the 
Paris-Madrid  race  there  will  be,  acording 
to  the  calculations  of  the  Auto,  upward  of 
5.000  cyclists  engaged  in  piloting  and 
guiding  the  competitors,  and  in  assisting 
generally  in  the  organization  and  carrying 
out  of  the  race.  From  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
there  will  he  upward  of  38  kilometres  of 
neutralized  ground,  and  three  and  one-half 
hours  of  neutralized  time.  The  cars  will 
have  to  pass  over  fifteen  level  crossings. 

Particulars  of  the  new  French  racers 
entered  for  Paris-Madrid  are  now  leak- 
ing out.  Mors  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  eight  Po  horse  power  cars. 
The   engines   have   four  cylinders,   while   a 
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with  a  ten  hours'  discharge  .53  ounce  of 
PbOi  or  peroxide  of  lead  and  the  same 
weight  of  spongy  lead  arc  consumed  per 
ampere  hour;  with  a  rate  of  discharge  equal 
to  five  hours  the  consumption  is  equal  to 
.62  ounce;  with  a  rate  of  discharge  equal 
to  three  hours  the  consumption  is  equal  to 
70  ounce,  and  for  a  rate  of  discharge 
equal  to  one  hour  the  consumption  is  equal 
to  one  ounce,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  greater  the  work  required  ihc 
more  rapid  will  be  the  deterioration  of  the 
battery  plates  and  the  heavier  the  plates 
must  necessarily  be.  The  immediate  cause 
of  all  this  is  the  considerable  thickness  of 
the  lead  plates  employed,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  each  plale  being  in- 
accessible, and  therefore  unaffected  by  the 
electrolyte,  this  portion  of  each  plale  thus 
remaining  inert  and  dormant,  and  hence 
the  low  efficiency  and  short  life  of  a  stor- 
age battery  when  used  under  heavy 
charges.  The  electrolytic  action  takes 
place  only  to  a  depth  of  about  i-^zd  of  an 
inch,  and  in  order  to  allow  of  rapid  dis- 
charges without  serious  loss  of  capacity, 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  electrodes  i»r 
plates  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 

The  metal  cm- 
ployed  in  the  nov- 
tl  battery  consists 
of  extremely  thin 
sheets  of  lcad» 
.004  to  .01  of  an 
inch  in  thickness, 
arranged  between 
portions  of  a  very 
thm  tissue  or  por- 
ous fabric,  which 
is  impregnated  with 
the  active  mate- 
rial, the  plates 
thus  produced  be- 
ingassembled  with 
very  thin  separa- 
tors, arranged  be- 
tween the  fabric 
covered  plates  and 
then  securely  united  by  fastening  means, 
and  then  placed  in  the  usual  hard  rubber 
cell  or  receptacle  now  in  use  with  storage 
batteries  employed  with  electric  vehicles. 

Each  plate  consists  of  a  single  continu- 
ous sheet  of  metal  of  very  thin  sheet  lead, 
about  .004  to  .01  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  provided  with  a  contact  strip.  Since 
it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  provide  such 
extremely  thin  plates  with  an  active  ma- 
terial, a  suitable  porous  fabric,  such  as 
parchment,  paper,  linen,  felt  or  asbestos 
fabric,  is  provided  with  the  active  materials, 
either  by  impregnation  or  painting.  In 
practice  the  tissue  is  cut  of  about  twice 
the  surface  areas  of  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  each  plate,  and  then  one  of  these  large 
surfaces  of  tissue  is  provided  by  painting 
thereon  with  the  proper  active  materials 
and  the  same  allowed  to  penetrate  the  tis- 
sue to  a  depth  of  about  I -64th  of  an  inch. 
Each  piece  of  fabric  is  then  placed  with  its 
Furface  which  has  thus  been  treated  against 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  plates  by  folding 
the  piece  of  fabric  about  one  of  the  vertical 
marginal  edges  or  abom  the  lower  mar- 
ginal edge  of  the  plate. 
The  active  material  with  which  the  fabric 
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surrounding  the  positive  is  filled  consists 
of  red  lead  or  triplumbic  Ictroxide  (PUO.), 
and  the  active  material  with  which  iht 
fabric  surrounding  the  negative  electrode 
is  provided  is  litharge,  or  the  mono.xiJc  f\ 
lead  (PhO). 

After  the  respective  lead  plates  have  been 
thus  covered  each  fabric  covered  plat  is 
lires&ed  out  and  ironed  flat,  and  is  then 
t>laced  beneath  the  needle  of  an  ordinar)* 
sewing  machine,  and  the  fabric  and  l^ad 
plate  sewed  together  with  closely  placed 
stitches.  Each  completed  plate  is  thct» 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  (about  one  of  sulphuric  acid  to  two 
of  water),  and  then  cleansed  in  clear  water, 
whereupon  each  plate  is  again  dipped  in  a 
hath  of  ammonia  diluted  with  water,  the 
purpose  being  to  render  the  fabric  and  the 
threads  with  which  the  fabric  is  attached 
to  the  metal  plate  non-attackable  to  any 
action  of  the  acid  solution  of  the  battery. 

Between  adjacent  electrodes  is  arranged 
a  separator  of  interwoven  strands  of  cane. 

726.274.  Secondai7  Battery.— Pi  etro 
Figuccia.  of  Boston,  Mass.  April  28,  tgoj. 
Filed  May  22,  1902. 

The  invention  refers  to  the  form  of  the 
grid,  which  comprises  head  and  foot  mem- 
bers and  a  series  of  laterally  separated, 
channeled  supports  for  the  active  matenai. 
which  are  connected  at  their  ends  with  the 
head  and  foot  members.  Each  support 
has  a  plurality  of  channels  separated  from 
each  other,  and  located  at  the  outer  facej 
of  the  grid  to  maintain  the  masses  of  ac- 
tive materia!  separated,  with  open  spacei 
between  each  contiguous  pair  of  support*. 

724,250.  Resilient  Tire  for  WheclSw— 
Hazelwood  Carmont.  Kingsion-upon- 
Thames.  England.  March  31^  1903.  Filed 
December  31.  1902. 

724.261.  Controlling  Mechanism  for  Mo- 
tors.— Charles  S.  Cole,  Bridgeport,  Cona 
March  31,  1903.    Filed  June  14,  S900. 

724.262.  Relief  Valve  for  Motors.— 
Charles  S.  Cole,  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Mardi 
Jt.  ^903.     Filed  October  24,  J900. 

726.558.  Pilot  Light  and  Generator  — 
T.  W.  Moran.  of  Louisville.  Ky.  April 
_8.  1903.     Filed  -August  20.  1902. 

This  generator  and  pilot  light  is  arranged 
entirely  within  the  burner  chantber.  The 
main  casting  is  provided  with  a  lighting  i>r 
drip  cup  t,  located  at  the  lower  rear  part 
of  the  device,  and  channels  leading  thereto 
Oil  is  admitted  from  central  feed  pipe  c  t^ 
forwardly  extending  passage  I  of  castfg 
B.  flows  through  the  bore  of  tubular  ac- 
tion f  thcrciif  to  conduit  /,  which  it 
jscends.  thence  through  lower  central  pis- 
sage  r.  through  lateral  branches  j'  ihcrcfi 
through  upwardly  extending  conduit* 
through  lateral  branches  /  to  upper  ccnll 
passage  «.  to  conduit  m.  through  wbi( 
the  oil  descends,  such  conduit  ofrcnii 
into  the  hollow  inicrior  of  the  burner  h( 
for  the  discharge  of  vapor  thereinto  at  ■»' 
such  opening  being  controlled  by  needl« 
valve  tt'.  The  oil  passes  around  the  nce< 
valve  at  q  and  from  the  conduit  m  by  pi 
X  to  the  main  burner  b\ 
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The  Bailey  Bill    Now  a  L^w. 

The  Bailey  bill,  the  passage  of  which  in 
the  State  Senate  caused  such  consternation 
among  the  automobilists  of  New  York 
State,  was  signed  by  Governor  Odell  on 
Friday  last.  May  15.  and  is  now  in  force, 
the  Cocks  law  being  repealed  with  the 
passing  into  effect  of  the  new  law.  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Gov- 
tiTuoT  by  the  various  organizations  to  in- 
duce him  to  veto  the  bill  was  unsuccess- 
ful. An  Albany  dispatch  to  a  morning 
paper  states  that  the  Governor  signed  the 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
not  of  automobile  owners. 

The  repeal  of  the  Cocks  law  nobody 
will  regret;  it  was  at  best  a  most  imper- 
fect measure  and  reflected  a  certain 
"greenness"  of  the  lawmakers  responsible 
for  it,  aside  from  the  inexperience  natural 
in  such  a  comparatively  new  field  as  auto- 
mobile legislation.  The  law  required  all 
automobilists  to  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  provided  no  penalty  for 
failure  to  comply,  the  result  being  that 
after  a  sltort  time,  when  this  defect  be- 
came generally  known,  registrations  prac- 
tically ceased.    The  rules  regarding  initials 


were  also  too  indefinite,  many  owners  hav- 
ing their  initials  painted  in  fine  black  lines 
on  dark  red  ground,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  read  lo  feet  off. 

These  defects  in  the  law  may  not  have 
caused  any  particular  harm  either  to  the 
public  or  automobilists,  but  defects  they 
were  nevertheless  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
feated the  objects  of  the  law.  Either  the 
objects  of  the  law  were  unworthy  or  of  no 
consequence,  in  which  case  the  law  de- 
served repeal,  or  they  were  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  public  safety,  in 
which  case  the  law  should  have  been  so 
altered  as  to  make  it  effective. 

The  defects  referred  to  are  obviated  in 
the  Bailey  law,  and  the  latter  is  therefore, 
in  some  respects,  an  improvement  over  the 
Cocks  law.  Unfortunately  it  embodies  a 
number  of  restrictive  measures  which  are 
bound  at  times  to  be  oppressive  even  to 
the  most  law  abiding  and  conservative 
automobilists.  Some  compensation  for 
these  restrictions  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
quirement that  local  authorities  must  erect 
sign  posts  at  all  points  along  roads  where 
(he  8  mile  limit  is  to  be  erf  forced.  One 
of  the  complaints  of  automobilists  who 
have  been  caught  in  police  traps  and 
charged  with  exceeding  the  8  mile  limit 
under  the  old  law  has  been  that  when  they 
were  held  up  they  were  on  a  lonely  country 
road  and  had  no  idea  they  were  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  any  town.  The  re- 
quirement of  sign  posts  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  slow  speed  sections  will  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  of  this  kind,  and  if  a 
town  fails  to  put  up  the  necessary  signs  it 
cannot  hold  an  automobilist  responsible  for 
breach  of  the  law. 

Rumors  arc  current  that  cases  will 
be  instituted  at  once  by  the  protesting 
organizations,  and  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est courts  if  need  be,  to  lest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law.  It  is  possible  a  legal 
flaw  may  be  found  in  it.  and  that  the 
courts  will  not  uphold  it  on  that  account, 
bat  the  probability  is  rather  small,  asxd  v'^^*- 
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is  now  little  hope  left  of  averting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  for  the  present  at  least. 
Automobilists,  however,  have  unanimously 
registered  their  disapproval  of  it,  and 
it  will  go  into  effect  under  the  ban  of  the 
whole  automobile  interests  of  the   State. 

The  Bailey  bill  having  become  a  law, 
however  drastic  and  objectionable  some  of 
its  clauses  may  seem,  automobilists  should 
carefully  observe  it.  The  fewer  the  vio- 
lations of  it  the  more  liberal  and  more  tem- 
perate will  be  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  better  will  be  the  chances  of 
the  adoption  of  more  reasonable  regula- 
tions next  winter. 


A  Nice  Distinction  for  Juries  in  Au- 
tomobile Speed  Cases. 

In  a  number  of  recent  speed  arrests  in 
New  York  city  the  plea  has  been  made  in 
court  that  the  machines  had  become  un- 
manageable and  had  gotten  beyond  the 
control  of  the  drivers.  The  plea  was  evi- 
dently made  on  the  supposition  that  it 
wotiid  relieve  the  operator  of  all  responsi- 
bility, although  the  present  law  makes  no 
definite  distinction  between  willfully  exceed- 
ing the  speed  limit  and  involuntarily  ex- 
ceeding it — it  smiply  states  the  limit  for 
different  conditions  and  imposes  a  penalty 
for  exceeding  these  limits.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  it  is  intended  to  pun- 
ish willful  violations  only,  and  that  an  au- 
tomobile driver  who  was  unable  to  stop 
his  machine  owing  to  some  breakage  would 
be  no  more  amenable  to  the  law  than  a 
horse  driver  whose  team  had  run  away 
with  him. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  between  an  automobile 
and  a  horse.  In  the  case  of  the  horse  the 
independent  will  plays  a  part,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile  everything  that 
happens  is  the  result  either  of  the  driver's 
actions  or  of  his  neglect,  and  whether  an 
automobile  really  was  beyond  control  or 
not  may  prove  a  rather  difficult  point  for 
a  jury  to  determine.  When  a  horse  is  be- 
yond control  the  outward  signs  are  usually 
quite  conclusive,  but  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  in  an  automobile  rtin- 
away. 

While  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  auto- 
mobile becoming  unmanageable,  this  pos- 
sibility is  very  slight  and  practically  nil 
under  ordinary  road  conditions.  The  con- 
trol of  an  automobile  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  one  device,  but  upon  several, 
each  one  of  which  will  check  the  motion 
of  the  car.     If  In  a  gasoline  machine  the 
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gear  operating  mechanism  should  acci- 
dentally be  broken  while  the  high  gear  is 
in  action,  the  motor  might  be  shut  down 
by  interrupting  the  ignition  or  by  shut- 
ting off  the  gas.  If  this  also  should  fail 
the  vehicle  might  be  controlled  by  the 
brakes.  In  fact,  loss  of  control  of  speed  is 
only  imaginable  where  the  car  has  been 
voluntarily  driven  at  a  very  high  speed  and 
some  sudden  emergency  calling  for  a 
quick  change  of  speed  has  confused  the 
driver.  This  would  be  a  case  of  moment- 
ar>'  loss  of  control,  however,  which  would 
hardly  serve  as  a  safe  plea  in  an  arrest  lor 
speeding. 

In  hearings  on  legislative  proposals, 
etc.,  much  stress  is  always  laid  upon  the 
perfect  control  of  automobiles,  and  the 
many  cases  in  this  city  recently  in  which 
loss  of  control  was  pleaded  as  the  cause  of 
excessive  speed  must  have  struck  the  pre- 
siding judges  as  something  of  an  anomaly. 
a  Hat  contradiction  of  the  claims  of  auto- 
mobilists with  regard  to  the  control 
of  their  machines.  The  judges  seemed  to 
have  abundant  faith  in  the  machines,  how- 
ever, for  in  most  cases  the  plea  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 


Society,  Sport  and    the  Automobile 
Industry. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  sooner  or 
later  the  various  branches  of  automobtlism 
— the  various  aspects  of  the  movement,  if 
one  prefers — would  cease  to  harmonize 
with  each  other.  Already  there  have  been 
a  number  of  more  or  less  serious  clashes 
between  the  purely  business  interests  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  society  element  on 
the  other.  So  far  the  society  clement  has 
been  very  potent  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  automobilism  in  general,  because,  being 
by  far  the  most  important  customer,  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  have  left  to  it  free 
and  undisputed  sway.  Changes  in  this  re- 
spect are  noticeable,  however,  with  the 
growing  utilitarian  character  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  as  the  industry  becomes  more 
firmly  established. 

A  peculiar  conflict  of  the  two  extremes 
in  the  movement  has  arisen  in  Germany 
in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the 
team  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race.  This 
race  is  supposed  to  be  a  sporting  event. 
but  undeniably  it  has  also  a  very  strong 
business  aspect.  The  race  is  nominally  a 
contest  between  the  various  national  clubs. 
Curiously  enough,  these  clubs  do  not  bear 
the  financial  burdens  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  racers  and  their  trans- 


portation to  the  scene  of  the  contef 
These  fall  upon  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies who  engage  to  represent  the  clubs. 
Now.  manufacturing  companies  being 
organized  for  business  purposes  and  not 
to  encourage  sport,  the  whole  proposition 
is  transformed  into  a  business  affair.  The 
manufacturers  who  enter  for  the  race  con- 
sider the  outlay  it  requires  as  an  advertl^H 
ing  investment,  and  very  naturally  de^* 
mand  that  business  principles  and  the  con- 
ditions of  free  competition  should  prevail 
in   the  contest. 

One  of  the  rales  of  the  race  stipulates 
that  cars  must  be  driven  by  members  of 
tl;c  club  they  represent.  This  rule  has  led 
to  dissensions  between  the  German  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  the  firm  which  builds  the 
vehicles  to  represent  it.  The  latter  natur- 
ally picked  out  the  best  drivers  it  could 
find,  but  it  so  happened  that  two  of  them 
were  not  members  of  the  club.  Applica- 
tion for  membership  was  made  in  their  be- 
half, but  upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  candidates — the  one,  more- 
over, who  has  the  best  racing  record  to 
his  credit — did  not  possess  the  necessary 
qualifacations  for  membership;  in  other 
words,  he  had  no  social  standing.  This 
made  him  impossible  as  a  driver  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  race,  and  the  manufac- 
turers, finding  themselves  thus  handi- 
capped in  the  selection  of  drivers  for  their 
cars,  threatened  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  contest.  A  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  club  to  revise  the  rules  re- 
lating to  qualifications  for  membership  was 
called  without  results,  and  in  consequence 
any  driver  representing  Germany  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  race  must  have  a  social 
standing  if  nothing  else. 

The  German  Automobile  Club  un- 
doubtedly has  a  right  to  be  as  exclusive 
as  it  pleases,  but  if  it  chooses  to  be  so  ex- 
clusive can  it  properly  represent  the  in- 
dustry of  that  country?  If  manufacturers 
are  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  contest  while 
the  clubs  are  to  determine  who  shall  drive 
the  vehicles,  there  is  opportunity  for  much 
friction,  and  if  this  rule  is  adhered  to  man- 
ufacturers are  likely  in  future  to  be  less 
eager  for  the  privilege  of  building  racing 
machines  than  they  were  this  year. 


The  Great  Contest  for  N«xt  Fall. 

Early  last  week  a  number  of  dailies  of- 
fered the  information  that  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  had  decided  to  hold  an 
endurance  contest  from  New  York  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  and  back,  in  October  next 
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A  few  days  later  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
run  into  Canadian  territory  would  meet 
A'ith  obstacles  at  the  border,  owing  to  some 
recent  decisions  of  the  Dominion  customs 
authorities.  A  representative  of  The 
floRSELEss  Ace,  who  called  at  the  club- 
house on  Saturday  last^  was  informed  that 
the  announcement  of  the  run  to  Montreal 
in  the  dailies  was  premature,  as  nothing 
definite  could  be  said  on  the  subject  as  yet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  New  York- 
Montreal  and  back  was  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  this  year  during  the  Boston 
rim  last  fall.  We  have  never  been  in- 
formed of  the  exact  advantages  of  this 
route,  but  understand  that  some  gentlemen 
in  Montreal  interested  in  automobile  enter- 
prises there  are  backing  the  proposition.  It 
would  seem  that  a  better  route  could  be 
found  entirely  within  the  United  States, 
and,  incidentally,  all  bothersome  customs 
formalities  avoided.  The  Canadian  cus- 
toms rules  with  regard  to  automobiles  have 
within  a  few  days  been  made  much  more 
drastic,  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  a  tour- 
ist to  enter  Canada  with  his  car  without 
paying  the  full  amount  of  duty  thereon. 
The  formalities  in  crossing  the  frontier 
both  ways  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay and  bother,  and  this  alone  tells  strongly 
against  the  route. 

In  the  selection  of  the  route  both  the 
character  of  the  roads  and  the  possible  in- 
terest in  lutomobilcii  in  the  territory  tra- 
versed should  be  considered,  and  in  the 
latter  respect  a  run  cither  up  the  Atlantic 
Coast  or  from  New  York  city  to  Buffalo 
or  Cleveland  would  liavc  distinct  advan- 
uges  over  the  New  York-Montreai  route. 
New  York-Cleveland,  if  made  in  six  days, 
would   present   as   difficult  a   test   as   most 

(entrants  would  wish,  especfally  if  the 
weather  should  be  unfavorable,  and  a  run 
between  the  greatest  automobile  distribut- 
ing centre  and  the  greatest  automobile  man- 
ufacturing centre  of  the  country — with  all 
due  respect  to  Detroit,  which  undoubtedly 
manufactures  more  automobiles  than  Cleve- 
land, but  not  nearly  as  many  makes — would 
be  appropriate  in  other  respects. 


Electric    and     Hydraulic    Trans- 
missions. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Selden  patent  is 
hound  to  increase  interest  in  transmission 
Systems  for  gasoline  machines  in  which 
there  is  no  mechanical  driving  connection 
between  the  gasoline  motor  and  the  driv- 
ing wheels,  and  therefore  no  disconnect- 
ing device,  such  as  electric,  hydraulic  and 
poeumatic  systems.  Of  these,  electric  trans- 
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mission  has  so  tar  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention,  having  been  devel- 
oped in  a  number  of  different  forms.  One  of 
the  most  promising  systems  would  seem  to 
be  that  exhibited  at  the  recent  Belgian  show 
and  described  in  our  report  of  that  show, 
in  which  the  dynamo  and  motor  are  lo- 
cated side  by  side,  the  moving  parts  of  the 
two  machines  being  entirely  independent 
from  each  other,  that  of  one  being  con- 
nected to  the  engine  and  that  of  the  other 
to  the  drivers  of  the  car.  The  flexibility 
of  this  system  has  much  to  commend  it,  al- 
though the  efHciency  of  transmission  at 
slow  car  speeds  must  be  low. 

The  hydraulic  system  has  been  devel- 
oped particularly  by  W.  v.  Pittler,  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  His  system  comprises 
a  gasoline  motor  driving  a  rotary  pump, 
directly,  and  two  or  four  hydraulic  motors, 
essentially  rotary  pumps,  one  directly  con- 
nected to  each  driving  wheel.  The  work- 
ing fluid  is  lubricating  oil.  This  system 
entirely  dispenses  with  gearing,  and 
change  of  speed,  reversal  of  direction  and 
braking  are  effected  by  means  of  valves  in 
the  oil  conduits.  When  it  is  desired  to 
shut  the  power  off  from  the  car  without 
stopping  the  engine  a  three  way  valve  near 
the  oil  pump  is  set  in  such  a  position  that 
it  conm-cts  the  suction  and  discharge  pas- 
sages of  the  pump,  in  which  case  the  oil 
circulates  through  the  pump  without  pass- 
ing through  the  motors.  To  reverse  the 
direction  of  motion  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge openings  of  the  motors  are  inter- 
changed. For  coasting  the  admission  and 
discharge  ports  of  the  motors  are  thrown 
in  direct  communication  by  meani  of  a 
valve,  and  for  braking  this  communicating 
passage  is  throttled.  Change  of  speed  is 
effected  by  throttling.  The  entire  power 
control — starting,  changing  speed  and  re- 
versing—is effected  by  means  of  a  single 
lever. 

Among  the  special  advantages  of  this 
system  of  transmission  are  its  absolute 
noisclessness  and  freedom  from  wear  and 
rust,  owing  to  the  thorough  lubrication  of 
all  parts.  The  drawback  is  the  same  as 
that  of  electric  transmission — low  effi- 
ciency. The  hydraulic  motors  are  exceed- 
ingly compact,  a  pair  used  on  a  voilurelte 
which  Herr  von  Pittler  drives  himself 
being  only  4  inches  in  diameter. 

What  the  Bailey  Law  Requires. 

The  Bailey  bill  was  signed  by  Governor 
Odell  on  May  15.  and  every  owner  of  an 
automobile  in  the  State  must  within  thirty 
days  from  that  date  file  with  the  Secretary 
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of  Stale,  Albany,  a  statement  giving  his 
name  and  address,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  vehicle,  including  the  maker's  name 
and  the  number  of  the  car;  fee,  $t.  Every 
person  hereafter  acquiring  a  vehicle  must 
make  similar  application  within  ten  days 
from  date  of  receiving  same.  Every  per- 
son desiring  to  operate  an  automobile  as 
mechanic.  &c.,  must  within  thirty  days  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  giv- 
ing his  name  and  address  and  description 
(if  vehicle  he  is  able  to  operate;  fee,  $1. 
All  the  above  classes  will  be  duly  registered 
and  have  issued  to  them  (at  no  additional 
expense)  a  registration  certificate  which 
must  be  constantly  carried  along  in  driv- 
ing. The  registration  number  for  a  car 
must  be  carried  at  the  back  of  the  car  in 
black  Arabic  numerals,  not  less  than  3 
inches  high  and  stroke  not  less  than  one- 
half  inch  on  white  ground.  Certificates 
must  be  shown  to  police  officers  upon  re- 
quest. 

SPEED. 

There  is  absolutely  no  speed  restriction 
in  the  open  country,  but  boards  of  super- 
visors of  any  township  may  6x  the  limit  as 
they  desire,  but  not  below  20  miles  per 
hour_  Towns  and  cities  may  adopt  ordi- 
nances fixing  the  speed  limit  for  densely 
built  up  sections  at  not  less  than  8  miles 
an  hour  and  for  sections  in  which  build- 
ings are  more  than  too  feet  apart  at  not 
less  than  15  miles  an  hour.  Speed  must 
always  he  reduced  to  8  miles  an  hour  (i) 
in  passing  pedestrians  or  domestic  animals 
being  driven  on  the  highway  in  either  di- 
rection: (2)  in  passing  a  public  school 
during  school  hour^-;  (3)  within  a  distance 
of  one-half  mile  of  any  post  office,  pro- 
vided the  local  authorities  erect  at  the  lim- 
its of  such  sections  signboards  with  an 
arrow  indicating  the  direction  and  the 
words  "Slow  down  to  8  miles" :  speed 
must  also  be  reduced  to  10  miles  an  hour  in 
passing  a  church  on  Sabbath  during  the 
usual  hours  of  worship,  and  to  4  miles  an 
hour  in  crossing  a  dam  or  causeway  where 
the  traveled  road  is  less  than  20  feet  wide. 

The  complete  text  of  the  law  appeared  in  _ 
The  ifoRSELESs  Age  of  March  25. 


Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events. 

Nity  3:1.— KInral    Puriido  of    the   Lone  Island 

AiilomuUlle   Clab,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
May  «4-S6.-r«rl>-Mni]rlcl  Race. 
May  Z&— 30.— Aloubol    Motor     Wagon     TrIaU 

at  Berlin. 
May     30.— Maa«aohni»atta     Aatomoblle     Clab 

Kace  Me«t. 
May   30. -Hill  Climbing  0ont««t  of  the  K«w 

York  Motor  Cycle    Clnb. 
May  30.  — Automoblt*  Race  Meet,  Emplr*  City 

Track.  Yonkera.  N.  T. 
Maj  30.— Clnb  Uuo  of  the  A.  0.  A.    to  Tonlt- 

«rfi. 
May  30.~Eudurance  Cuate»i  of  the  Colorado 

Automohlle  Club,  Denver. 
Jane  18-80.— Parla  Antomoblle  Fetea. 
Jane  18~S8.— Alx-les-Balns  Auto  Kvent*. 
June  30— XI. — Circuit   iIcm  Ardeonea. 
Jaly  1— 16.— IrUb    Fortnight. 
Jnly  S.— Gordon  B«a&«i\.l,  ^i&.v  '^'«jc«* 
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5ingle  Tube  Tire  Treatment. 

Bv   C.   Will    Travis. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  an  accurate  record 
of  the  service  of  a  single  set  of  2^  inch, 
3  inch  or  4  inch  single  tube  tires  would 
make  very  interesting  or  instructive  read- 
ing* but  by  grouping  the  experiences  of 
various  operators  with  the  three  sizes,  gath- 
ered in  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  as  many  years,  some  few  items 
may  be  found  chat  will  prove  of  value  to  the 
layman.  My  own  tire  troubles,  though 
slight  in  comparison  with  some  other  peo- 
ple's, have  more  frequently  come  bunched 
than  otherwise.  Whether  this  condition  is 
universal  or  not.  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
almost  every  autoist  is  of  the  opinion  that 
his  individual  trouble  department  is  the 
most  vexatious  on  record. 

Now,  when  trouble  occurs  to  the  single 
tube  tire,  some  little  understanding  of  the 
peculiarities  of  such  tires  may  prove  of  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  still  be  flounder- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  There  are  several 
"don'ts"  to  be  remembered  in  the  treatment 
of  the  single  tube  tire  if  one  expects  to  get 
a  maximum  service  without  too  frequent 
turns  at  the  pump,  whether  in  the  bam  or 
while  on  the  road. 

Experience  has  taught  some  of  the  older 
class  in  auto  philosophy  that  it  never  pays 
in  the  end.  no  matter  what  the  conditions, 
to  use  any  of  the  so  called  *'anti-lcak" 
preparations,  whether  it  is  a  commercial 
article  sold  in  tin  cans  by  the  retailer  and 
composed  of  glycerine,  emery,  &c..  or  one's 
own  compounded,  infallible  glucose  and 
com  meal.  They  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  rubber  of  an  air  chamber,  or 
inner  tube  of  a  tire,  and  will  sooner  or  later 
cause  regret  for  having  adopted  the  make- 
shift— or  short  cut  as  it  were  to  the  goal 
of   air   tightness. 

When  a  single  tube  tire  has  been 
punctured,  and  the  puncture  is  too  large 
to  be  perfectly  repaired  by  the  in- 
jection of  a  button  of  some  of  the  good 
liquid  rubber  compounds  to  be  found 
on  the  market,  don't  beguile  yourself  into 
the  idea  that  the  insertion  of  a  rubber  plug 
will  end  the  trouble.  Although  it  may  for 
the  time  being  give  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
lief, its  durability  is  short  lived  at  the  best. 
The  few  threads  of  the  canvas  fabric  that 
are  sure  to  be  stretched,  and  probably 
broken  entirely,  in  inserting  the  first  plug 
will  never  unite,  and  the  continual  strain 
on  this  weakened  point  is  almost  sure  to 
enlarge  the  hole,  and  will  then  call  for  a 
larger  plug.  By  this  time  the  hole  prob- 
ably has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  the 
fabric  so  weakened  that  the  largest  plug 
fails  to  hold,  and  even  the  factory  is  now 
unable  to  make  a  permanent  repair,  while 
had  the  tire  been  sent  to  them  before  the 
first  plug  was  inserted,  it  could  have  been 
vtilcanized  and  a  most  satisfactory  result 
obtained. 

This  would  have  cost  much  less,  for  it  is 

now   more   than   probable  that   a  new   tire 

will  have  to  be  purchased,  and  this  can  alt 

be  traced  back  to  the  use  of  a  plug  in  one's 

anxiety  to  be  going  again.     An   extra  lire 


will  always  be  found  to  be  an  economical 
investment  Had  an  extra  tire  been  on 
hand  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  be  given  to 
the  necessary  repairs,  they  could  have  been 
done  properly  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

If  a  tire  will  not  hold  air  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two  before  becoming  too  soft  for 
service,  and  yet  the  leak  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  definite  source,  the  trouble  may  be 
attributed  to  several  causes.  The  majority 
of  cases  arc  actually  traceable  to  some  ex- 
ternal injury  of  the  inner  tube,  yet  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  inner  tube  has 
been  chafed  or  punctured  internally  by 
some  hard  jolt  while  going  over  a  sharp 
angle,  if  the  tire  is  not  as  fully  inflated  as 
should  be,  or  if  it  has  been  continued  in 
service  while  so  soft  as  to  injure  the  side 
walls  of  the  inner  tube.  From  the  looks 
of  things  there  are  several  leaks  on  the 
tread,  as  shown  by  the  air  escaping  from 
numerous  little  cuts  in  the  rubber,  but  were 
each  treated  individually  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble  would 
not  be  reached. 

In  this  case  any  kind  o(  "anti-leak"  will 
always  give  instant  relief,  but  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  yet  to  come,  and  like  fate  is 
ever  approaching.  Sooner  or  later  you 
will  have  a  puncture  of  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  "anii"  leaks,  and  leaks  badly, 
and  every  effort  to  stop  the  flow  of  mess 
and  gorm  will  prove  unavailing,  and  the 
return  home  will  be  one  of  mental  disturb- 
ance, prolonged  to  nearly  a  torture  by  the 
slow  progress  made  necessary  by  an  effort 
to  move  with  as  little  injury  to  the  lame 
member  as  possible.  A  plug  may  then  be 
tried,  the  "anti"  having  been  cleaned 
away  from  the  inner  surface  surrounding 
the  hole  and  the  surface  cleaned,  given  a 
coating  of  rubber  patching  cement  with 
an  L  shaped  wire,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  make  the  job  a  permanent  one; 
and  .so  it  looks  upon  completion,  but  a 
few  mile?*  use  will  tell  a  talc-  of  woe,  when 
the  air  and  probably  the  plug  itself  leaves 
the  lire  en  route. 

In  all  probability  you  have  been  told 
and  are  under  the  impression  that  should 
vulcanising  be  necessary  at  any  time  the 
"anti"  fluid  can  be  washed  out  of  the  tire 
with  water  and  make  the  vulcanizing 
possible.  So  it  can,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, for  the  life  of  the  inner  tube 
rubber  has  been  partially  deadened  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  "anti"  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
rubber  during  the  vulcanizing  process 
takes  place  in  such  a  half  hearted  way  that 
the  effort  is  really  hardly  worth  while.  If 
necessity  demands  the  placing  of  a  solu- 
tion of  any  kind  in  a  single  tube  tire  to 
prevent  a  slow  leakage  of  the  air.  it  should 
be  nothing  other  than  some  one  of  the 
good  liquid  rubber  compounds,  a  number 
of  which  are  marketed  by  the  various  tire 
manufacturers,  such  as  "Korker  Com- 
pound." made  by  the  Kokomo  Rubber 
Company,  but  it  should  be  sufficiently 
thinned  with  gasoline  or  other  solvent  to 
permit  it  to  be  forced  into  the  tire  through 
the  valve  stem  with  a  bicycle  hand  pump. 


A  pure  rubber  compound,  being  adhesive, 
will  more  perfectly  coat  the  inner  wall  of 
a  tire  than  any  substitute,  and  stop  all 
leakage  of  air.  whether  caused  by  small 
punctures  or  having  been  driven  soft.  Thi« 
gives  as  a  result  a  perfect  air  chamber,  re- 
quiring no  further  attention  until  this  new 
lining  has  been  either  punctured  or  broken 
by  some  new  cause. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  thus 
treating  a  tire  with  pure  rubber  a  union  is 
produced  unobtainable  by  the  use  oi  any 
foreign  substance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  of  a  material  not  detrimental 
to  the  life  of  the  rubber.  Then,  should  the 
time  arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  a  tire  thus  treated  to  the  factory 
for  the  repair  of  a  puncture  of  more  than 
usual  extent,  the  vulcanizing  will  take 
place  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  as  the 
quality  of  the  mbber  has  not  been  im- 
paired by  a  deteriorating  action  of  some 
foreign  substance,  thus  giving  better  re- 
sults in  every  respect,  and  that  most  to  be 
desired  result,  a  much  longer  tire  life. 

To  treat  a  tire  with  any  of  the  liquid 
mbber  compounds,  remove  the  wheel 
from  the  vehicle,  place  in  your  bench  vise 
a  round  iron  bar  that  will  pass  through  the 
hub  of  the  wheel,  and  upon  this  place  the 
wheel  for  convenience  in  working.  Re- 
move the  valve  plunger  from  the  valve. 
see  that  the  ball  valve  in  the  hand  pump 
has  been  removed  and  that  its  plunger  has 
a  perfectly  free  opening.  Thin  the  robber 
compound  with  gasoline  or  other  solvent 
to  about  the  consistency  of  a  syrup  that 
will  work  through  the  hand  pump  smooth- 
ly without  any  great  effort.  Fill  the  pump 
and  force  the  compound  into  the  tire  with 
the  valve  stem  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel,  and  repeat  this  operation  two, 
three,  four,  five  or  six  times,  depending 
upon  the  condition  and  size  of  the  lire. 
Now  revolve  the  wheel  slowly,  that  the 
liquid  may  have  a  chance  to  flow  freely 
over  the  inner  surface  of  that  part  next 
the   thread. 

Now,  to  make  sure  that  the  liquid  will 
reach  the  side  walls  of  the  lire,  remove  the 
wheel  from  the  iron  bar  and  lay  it  fiat  on 
the  floor  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  a  few 
slow  revolutions  on  the  bar  in  the  viK 
again,  and  again  lay  it  flat  upon  the  floor, 
but  with  the  other  side  down. 

Go  through  these  same  evolutions  again, 
but  while  the  tire  is  on  the  floor  pump  it 
up  to  about  half  the  normal  air  pressure. 
and  when  again  placed  upon  the  bar  de- 
flate it  and  revolve  the  wheel  slowly;  ag 
repeat  the  inflation  and  withdrawal  to 
ther  evaporate  the  gasoline  or  other 
vent,  and  cause  the  rubber  to  set  If  oM 
has  the  patience  and  a  little  time  at 
disposal  this  process  will  make  a  ptrf* 
satisfactory  job.  for  were  you  to  cut  i 
a  tire  thus  treated  you  would  find  . 
there  had  been  formed  an  absolutely  ■ 
and  airtight  lining  or  inner  tube  in 
otherwise  troublesome,  leaky  old  tire. 
Like  a  watch,  it  is  not  the  case  that  should 
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ked  upon  to  estimate  its  value,  but 
'hich  the  case  containa,  to  judge  of 
rth. 

tiint  to  the  wise,"  etc. 
cxtrai  tire  is  an  economical  invest- 
in  about  to  put  "anti-leak"  in  a  sin- 
be  tire — don't, 
a  rubber  compound  instead. 
:n  about  to  insert  a  plug  in  a  single 
ire — don't. 
t  the  tire  to  the  factory  instead. 


rhe  Kelly  Steam    Truck. 

show  herewith  a  ntjmber  of  views  of 
;am  truck  built  by  the  O.  S.  Kelly 
ny,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  truck 
shown  loaded  with  ii.ooo  pounds  of 
xi  piping  which,  we  are  informed,  it 
d  quite  easily  at  good  speed  up  and 
^ades.  No  dimensions  and  other 
re  yet  available,  but  what  is  un- 
ily  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
w  machine  is  plainly  shown  by  the 

platform  truck  the  platform  must 
rily  be  entirely  free  from  machinery, 
e  two  available  places  for  the  boiler 
gine  are  in  front  in  the  cab  and  be- 
:  platform  floor.  The  usual  arrange- 
o  far  has  been  to  locate  the  boiler  in 
>  and  the  engine  horizontally  below 
iform.  The  location  of  the  boiler  in 
as  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
mportant  disadvantages  being  thai 
lucb  a  truck  is  unloaded  a  too  small 
don  of  the  total  weight  rests  on 
ving  wheels,  and  the  latter  have  in- 
at  driving  adhesion,  unless  rubber 
Secondly,  the  fire  box  is  likely  to 
■e  with  the  front  axle  unless  the 
is  placed  quite  high  up.  In  the 
Tuck  both  the  boiler  and  the  engine 
ced  below  the  platform  floor,  and 
re  arranged  vertically.  The  water 
so  is  arranged  below  the  floor  in  the 
ut  this  is  a  common  feature.  This 
iment  of  the  machinery,  of  course. 
:ates  a  rather  high  platform,  but  the 
oi  gravity  is  always  quite  low.  The 
s  evidently  fired  with  liquid  fuel,  a 
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fuel  lank  being  shown  at  the  side  of  the 
driver's  seat,  and  the  location  of  the  burner 
being  ill  adapted   to  the  use  of  solid   fuel. 


The  drive  will  be  seen  to  be  by  spur  gear- 
ing. The  photos  incidentally  show  some  ex- 
amples of  our  city  streets  in  spring  time. 
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Experience   with  a   Touring  Car. 

By  Robin   Damon. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  your  pa- 
per an  automobile  owner  said  that  proba- 
bly most  of  the  trouble  of  beginners  came 
from  inexperience.  Occasionally  I  have 
had  similar  thoughts,  and  at  other  times 
my  ideas  have  been  diflfcrcnt. 

I  recently  purchased  a  touring  car  of  a 
popular  make,  the  carriage  being  repre- 
sented to  be  "in  perfect  condition — as  good 
as  new."  Well,  the  machine  arrived,  and 
it  certainly  did  look  well.  After  working 
over  the  carriage  an  hour  or  so,  with  a 
stout  young  man  at  the  crank,  the  engine 
started,  and  it  ran  steadily,  both  cylinders 
giving  a  good  explosion.  Although  the 
roads  were  very  muddy  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  travel  a  bit,  and  the  way 
the  machine  went  over  the  heavy  streets 
satisfied  me  that  I  was  handling  a  real  au- 
tomobile all  right.  Hills  that  my  old  en- 
gines had  found  hard  to  climb  on  low  speed 
were  surmounted  on  the  high  gear  at  from 
IS  to  20  miles  an  hour,  even  with  five  peo- 
ple on  board.  I  went  probably  20  miles 
without  a  skip  of  the  engine.  Then  I 
stopped  in  front  of  my  office  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  let  the  engine  rest.  When  I  tried 
to.  start  again  the  mechanism  refused  to 
respond  to  the  caresses  of  the  crank.  ! 
fussed  around  an  hour  and  then  walked 
home  to  dinner. 

A  GKOUKDED  WIRE. 
While  eating  I  tried  to  think  of  experi- 
ences I  had  read  about  similar  to  my  own. 
and  I  remembered  that  some  other  unlucky 
man  had  been  stalled  with  a  jump  spark 
outfit  because  one  of  the  high  tension 
wires  was  grounded  on  the  frame  of  the 
carriage.  I  returned  to  the  task,  and,  after 
securing  a  muscular  youth  for  the  crank, 
we  started  investigating.  The  youth  made 
one  or  two  whirls,  and  then  yelled  that  he 
was  being  shocked.  I  overhauled  the  wires 
and  found  that  the  one  leading  to  the  for- 
ward cylinder  leaked  electricity,  so  that  a 
good  sized  spark  was  jumping  onto  the 
steel  framework.  I  tied  the  wire  up  so  it 
was  not  in  contact,  and  then  the  engine 
gave  a  puff.  The  diflicully  was  solved  in- 
stantly, for  the  machinery  was  soon  whirl- 
ing. I  ran  the  machine  to  my  stable,  and 
the  next  day  put  in  a  new  wire.  That  rem- 
edied the  difficulty. 

DEFECTIVE   WIRES. 

For  three  days  the  carnage  ran  perfectly. 
Then  one  afternoon,  while  about  4  miles 
away,  there  was  a  succession  of  explosions 
in  the  muftler  and  rear  carburetor,  with 
apparently  only  one  cylinder  running.  I 
didn't  stop  to  investigate,  but  turned  about 
and  started  homeward.  The  carriage  made 
pretty  good  speed  and  a  lot  of  noise,  as  the 
explosions   occasionally   came   in   bunches. 


being  almost  like  a  volley  of  muskets. 
After  getting  to  the  stable  I  commenced  a 
search  for  the  trouble.  It  took  me  an  hour 
to  find  that  the  bother  came  from  the  rear 
inlet  valve.  The  instruction  book  says  thjt 
"although  the  valve  is  so  easy  to  take  off, 
it  is  advised  not  to  remove  it  too  frequent- 
ly." or  words  to  that  effect.  I  should 
really  like  to  know  if  the  writer  was  really 
in  earnest,  or  just  sarcastic.  I  did  not  find 
the  job  easy  enough  to  make  it  inviting. 
Anyway,  I  finally  got  the  valve  out,  and 
then  found  that  a  retaining  nut  on  the  end 
of  the  valve  stem  had  slipped  off.  because 
a  bit  of  copper  wire  that  held  it  had  broken. 
I  put  in  a  steel  wire,  well  riveted,  and  re- 
placed the  valve. 

Evidently  the  adjustment  of  the  gasoline 
was  disturbed,  because  the  engine  did  not 
work  just  right.  It  took  several  trials  to 
get  the  engine  in  condition.  Two  days 
later,  after  a  fine  run  of  50  miles,  while  re- 
turning home  I  noticed  that  the  engine  did 
not  respond  to  the  throttle,  but  kept  run- 
ning at  a  racing  speed.  The  only  way  1 
could  get  to  a  moderate  rate  of  progress 
was  to  retard  the  spark  to  the  lowest  limit. 

On  reaching  home  I  again  made  an  ex- 
ploration, and  found  that  a  wire  that  had 
projected  from  the  inlet  valve,  by  which  its 
operation  could  be  judged  when  running, 
was  missing,  and  that  air  was  hissing 
through  the  hole  left.  I  drove  a  wooden 
plug  into  the  hole,  but  it  did  not  have  any 
effect,  as  the  engine  would  race  all  the 
time.  It  was  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  I  passed  it  in  overhauling  all  the  air 
pipes  and  valves.  Finally  I  took  a  rest  by 
going  on  a  trip  in  an  electric  carriage. 
That  soothed  my  brain  so  much  that  I  de- 
cided that  the  difticulty  must  be  with  the 
missing  wire  from  the  inlet  valve.  On  re- 
turning to  the  stable  I  had  the  valve  taken 
out,  and  then  the  trouble  was  located.  The 
throttle  government  is  by  air,  and  the  wire 
had  been  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  pneu- 
matic vftlve,  a  hole  having  been  drilled 
through  it.  When  the  wire  fell  out  it  left 
a  hole,  through  which  the  air  passed,  and 
thus  the  engine  was  not  governed.  A  ma- 
chinist put  in  a  new  wire  and  tried  to  ad- 
just the  valves,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  I 
worked  three  or  four  hours  getting  the 
thing  fixed  so  the  cylinder  would  run  reg- 
ularly. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  took  a  party  on  a 
50  mile  run,  and  when  coming  back,  run- 
ning over  a  fine  road,  I  felt  a  series  of 
severe  bumps  from  the  rear.  It  was  a  flat 
tire.  Luckily  I  earned  an  extra  inner  tube. 
and  on  inquiring  I  found  that  there  was  a 
village  blacksmith  near.  I  ran  at  slow 
speed  to  his  shop  and  tried  to  borrow  a 
wheel  jack,  as  I  found  that  mine  had  been 
left  behind.  The  man  did  not  have  a  jack, 
but  lifted  the  axle  with  levers.  I  took  off 
the  tire  in  a  few  minutes  and  tried  to  use 
the  new  inner  tube,  when  I  found  that  the 
valve  stem  was  too  large.  The  blacksmith 
said  he  guessed  he  could  bore  out  the  hole, 
and  he  managed  to  do  so  after  great  exer- 
tion.    At  that  point  I  found  that  my  air 


pump  was  useless,  because  the  valve 
However,  the  village  bicycle  shop  m 
nigh  and  he  kindly  loaned  his  po^ 
also  aided  in  putting  on  the  tire.  * 
about  thirty  minutes  to  do  the  jo 
then  I  started  homeward  at  fast  spee 

The  following  day  I  took  out  a  pa 
the  carriage  went  very  slowly,  requirii 
gear  most  of  the  lime.  I  found  th 
culty  was  in  the  gear  case,  from  wh 
oil  had  leaked,  so  that  everything  w 
The  same  evening  I  was  again  on  th 
and  soon  there  was  a  series  of  1q 
ping  from  the  forward  carbureto 
to  the  stable  and  discovered  that 
soldered  brass  connecting  ring  on  I 
of  the  wire  had  parted  from  the 
strands.  The  points  of  the  spark  pi 
also  turned.  The  repairs  took  half  a 
and  then  the  engine  went  finely.  T 
afternoon  I  had  planned  to  run  to 
riage  builder  to  see  about  getting  1 
in  the  tonneau.  I  stopped  for  a  frie 
is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  an^ 
not  gone  far  before  the  enginM 
missing  explosions,  so  that  with  I01 
clutch  we  could  barely  move.  Tl 
up  for  a  mile,  when  operations  i» 
sumed  in  good  shape.  Whatever  t\ 
was  I  did  not  find  out.  I  star 
home,  and  when  within  a  short  dist 
my  office  the  engine  stopped  sv 
Another  investigation  proved  that  t 
tact  spring  had  broken.  I  put  in  i 
spring,  but  it  was  not  right,  ao 
though  I  worked  two  hours  I  co- 
make  the  engine  run,  because  the 
would  not  break  the  circuit  quickly 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  Bosto 
train,  and  visited  three  automobile 
stations,  but  I  could  not  find  a 
spring  on  any  wagon  of  the  samt 
The  next  forenoon  I  took  ihe  spi 
and  put  in  a  longer  point  of  silvct 
made  a  strong  contact  and  the  engis 
ed,  so  that  I  ran  the  carriage  hon 
it  had  been  out  all  night, 

At  this  time  the  engine  dcvel 
whine  that  sounded  like  a  child  v 
croup.  I  first  thought  the  noisc  cat 
a  dry  cylinder,  and  spent  some  tin 
ing  in  oil,  until  the  engine  was  c 
Finally  I  discovered  that  a  piece 
packing  in  the  engine  case  had  bij 
leaving  threads,  through  which] 
blown,  making  a  whistle.  It 
job  to  take  off  the  cover  that  I 
porary  repairs  with  bits  of  wood.^ 

Speaking  of  trouble.  I  have  a  n> 
who  has  just  bought  an  automobfl 
which  he  is  having  more  or  less  fti 
was  out  last  Sunday,  and  on  meeti 
Monday  I  inquired  what  luck  he  fc 
with  on  his  trip.  He  replied:  "01 
We  went  2$  miles,  and  we  were  able 
almost  home  before  the  engine  sti 
He  left  the  carriage  2  miles  from  ! 
ble  and  had  a  horse  drag  it  the  real 
way. 

Although  I  have  gone  into 
bothers  of  my  new  machine  to 
tent,  I  do  not  want  readers  of 
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ak  that  I  have  any  hard  feelings 
ard  the  carriage.  I  can  see  that  it  is  a 
machine,  and  I  know  that  when  in  or- 
it  has  great  power  and  all  the  speed  I 
;  for.  I  do  not  blame  the  makers  for 
bits  of  trouble,  for  I  do  not  see  how 
'  could  build  a  carriage  that  would  not 
*c  some  difficulty  when  operated  at  high 
id.  It  puzzles  me  how  other  owners 
tie  same  make  of  machine  can  stand  up 
deliberately  affirm  that  they  never  do 
Jiing  to  the  carriage. 
have  an  older  carriage  of  the  same 
:e,  which  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
commission  for  some  weeks,  after  a 
:er  of  idleness.  I  found  that  the  engine 
ed  over  very  hard,  the  difficulty  finally 
g  located  in  the  clutches,  which  had 
:d  with  grease  and  dust.  This  was 
ned  out  with  kerosene,  but  not  until 
carriage  had  started  across  the  floor 
•  the  engine  was  running  and  collided 
I  a  sink.  To  get  the  machine  in  order 
ive  had  to  put  on  a  new  chain,  new 
ch,  new  batteries,  new  rear  tires  and 
t  and  varnish,  making  an  expense  ac- 
n  of  perhaps  $200. 

have  previously  spoken  of  my  expcri- 
:  with  electricity  as  a  power,  and  I  want 
eafiFirm  my  previous  praise.  The  elec- 
machine  is  always  ready  to  run.  and 
cost  of  operation  is  nothing  when  cum- 
d  to  the  worry  and  machinists'  bills 
lected  with  any  other  source  of  power. 
:tcn  use  the  electric  to  run  out  alter  a 
hifiist  to  work  on  the  other  machines. 
,  intelligent  man  has  more  than  once 
that  he  did  not  sec  why  J  bothered 
gasoline  when  the  electric  was  always 
rder. 


9ome  Troubles  with  Qasoline 
Automobiles. 

By  Harry  B.  Haines. 
the  past  year  I  have  owned  four  auto- 
iles,  two  rated  in  the  cheap  class  and 
in  the  medium  priced  class,  i.  e.,  cost- 
51.500,  and  from  my  experience  with 
1  I  am  prepared  lo  state  that  the 
;y  cheap  automobile  is  an  expensive 
stmcnt,  for  the  owner  of  it  nine  times 
of  ten  pays  the  repair  man  the  differ- 
in  price  between  his  car  and  a  more 
:nsive  one,  in  buying  the  parts  and 
workmanship  which  the  factory  failed 
apply. 

part  from  my  own  machines  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  watching  the  daily 
ation  of  half  a  hundred  other  cars  of 
Dus  makes  which  were  stored  in  the 
i  station  with  my  own,  and  I  have 
particular  attention  to  the  troubles 
ailments  which  have  resulted  in  their 
g  laid  up. 

summarizing  automobile  ailments  I 
d  that  the  greater  portion  of  them 
:  in  connection  with  the  water  circu- 
n  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
■m,  such  as  pumps,  radiators,  "rotten" 
and  leaky  gaskets.  The  actual  re- 
I  needed  to  remedy  these  defects  arc 
difficult   in    themselvts,    but    the    ex- 
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pense  comes  in  the  time  necessary  to 
reach  the  damaged  part.  For  instance,  in 
a  light  runabout  that  I  am  at  present  op- 
erating the  radiating  coils  are  located  un- 
der the  footboard  of  the  carriage,  and 
when  they  spring  a  leak,  as  they  do  with 
commendable  regularity,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  alt  the  floor  boards,  unfasten 
four  braces  and  bolts,  disconnect  a  water 
joint  (that  seldom  can  be  made  tight 
again),  and  after  all  the  water  has  run  out 
of  the  tank  and  coils  remove  it  and  find 
the  leak.  This  operation  requires  an  hour 
or  two  and  means  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1.50.  The  tubes  of  the  coil  are  of  thin 
copper,  used  po  doubt  to  secure  most 
efficient  radiation,  but  they  arc  not  strong 
or  stout  enough.  It  would  seem  that  a 
stronger  material  at  this  point  would  re- 
move at  least  this  one  source  of  annoy- 
ance. 

Going  from  the  radiator  we  have  the 
water  gaskets  in  the  cylinder,  which  very 
often  without  the  slightest  provocation 
burn  out  or  blow  out.  A  cylinder  head 
gasket  gone,  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the 
valve  springs  and  cams,  unbolt  the  ex- 
plosion chamber  from  the  motive  power. 
allow  all  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  tank 
and  coils,  and  finally  pull  the  explosion 
chamber  end  of  the  cylinder  off  and  scrape 
off  the  remains  of  the  asbestos  packing. 

This  done,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  new 
packing  of  wire  asbestos,  which  is  no  easy 
task,  as  the  proper  spaces  must  be  left  for 
the  water  to  flow  through.  The  gasket 
once  cut,  it  is  fitted  into  place,  and  the  ex- 
plosion chamber  is  replaced  and  drawn 
tight  with  the  bolts  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  one  is  lucky  it  may  hold  the  first 
time,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  gaskets  put  on  before  one  was  se- 
cured that  would  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
cylinder. 

If  the  gasket  holds  water  when  tested,  it 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  replace  the  cams, 
and  very  often  the  spark  rod  adjustment 
has  been  moved  and  must  be  retimed. 
Eventually  the  carriage  comes  out  of  the 
repair  shop,  and  with  it  a  bill  for  from 
$3- 50  to  $5  as  the  case  may  be.  and  it  is 
ready  to  run  again  until  the  gasket  sees  fit 
to  give  out  and  fill  the  cylinder  with  water. 
Leaving  the  water  cooUng  system  and 
delving  into  the  very  heart  of  the  carriage, 
the  piston  and  cylinder,  I  was  shown  this 
week  a  most  interesting  result  of  what  was 
purely  faulty  construction. 

In  the  machine  I  refer  to  the  wrist  pin 
holding  the  connecting  rod  at  the  piston 
end  is  fitted  with  expansion  screws  which 
hold  it  in  place  and  may  be  tightened  up  to 
take  up  wear.  Peculiarly  enough,  these  ex- 
pansion screws  are  not  provided  with  set 
screws  on  the  inside  of  the  piston  to  hold 
them  in  place  after  they  arc  once  set  up 
to  the  point  desired.  The  car  in  question 
belonged  to  a  friend,  and  all  the  local  ex- 
perts had  been  troubled  to  account  for  a 
mysterious  loss  of  compression,  which  01 
course  rendered  the  carriage  hors  de  com- 
bat. After  experimenting  for  a  week  or 
more,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  carriage 
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apart  from  "stem  to  stem"  and  rebuild  it, 
hoping  in  that  way  to  locate  the  trouble. 
When  the  piston  was  drawn  out  of  the  cyl- 
inder it  was  noted  that  one  of  the  expan- 
sion nuts,  the  one  on  the  right  side,  had 
worked  out  beyond  the  bearing  surface  of 
the  piston,  and  had  cut  a  groove  in  the 
cylinder  at  least  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep 
and  extending  for  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  piston  stroke.  The  cylinder  wall 
was  so  thin  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  bore  the  cylinder  out  again,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  ii  it  would  have  to  be 
discarded  and  a  new  one  purchased. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  put  set  screws 
on  both  expansion  screws  on  the  inside  of 
the  piston,  and  this  done  the  carriage  was 
put  together  again.  Luckily  the  cuts  on  the 
cylinder  ended  a  short  distance  before  the 
compression  point,  or  at  least  before  the 
point  of  highest  compression  was  reached, 
and  it  was  found  possible  lo  start  the  mo- 
tor by  turning  it  over  very  quickly.  Once 
started  it  would  run,  unless  allowed  to 
speed  down  very  low.  when  it  would  stop. 

To  fasten  the  main  shaft  bearing  on  the 
transmission  gear  side,  where  the  greatest 
strains  come,  with  two  half  inch  stud  bolts 
which  grip  into  threaded  holes  in  an  iron 
frame  by  two  threads  each,  would  ordinari- 
ly not  be  considered  the  best  of  ideas,  yet 
that  is  done  in  a  well  known  light  runa- 
bout of  standard  make.  The  fauUiness  of 
this  construction  was  forcibly  demonstrated 
to  mc  on  a  trip  one  day,  when,  by  the  con- 
tinual wear  caused  by  the  strain  of  chang- 
ing gears,  one  of  these  stud  bolts  wore 
away  the  thread  in  the  iron  frame  into 
which  it  fitted,  and  the  whole  end  bearing 
of  the  main  shaft  began  wiggling  about  I 
stopped  at  a  country  blacksmith  shop,  but 
found  that  owing  to  the  braces  on  the 
transmission  gear  it  was  impossible  to  get 
at  the  boh  without  taking  off  the  body  of 
the  machine,  as  these  blocked  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  tools.  One  bolt  was  still 
holding,  but  every  time  I  threw  the  gear  in 
the  whole  main  shaft  moved  forward  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  against  this 
bolt,  and  I  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 
would  hold  very  long. 

As  it  was  nearing  nightfall  I  decided  to 
take  the  chance  of  getting  home,  and  actu- 
ally did  succeed  in  reaching  the  storage 
station,  20  miles  away,  without  accident. 
The  next  day  I  had  the  other  stud  bolt  re- 
moved and  had  two  heavier  bolts  with  lock 
nuts  on  the  under  side  put  into  this  most 
important  place,  and  I  was  never  troubled 
again  at  that  point.  Many  of  my  friends 
owning  similar  machines  have  had  like 
troubles,  and.  although  it  is  only  a  small 
matter,  it  assumes  very  large  proportions 
when  a  man  is  stalled  by  it  miles  from 
home.  It  is  the  attention  to  these  small 
things  that  is  going  to  accomplish  more 
than  anything  else  toward  the  realization 
of  the  "perfect"  automobile. 

The  Imperial  Automobile  Station  have 
opened  a  complete  up  to  date  garage  at  52 
and  54  West  Sixty-seventh  street.  New 
York. 
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IV.— Feed  Pump  Repairs. 

By  W.  O.  Anthony. 

The  form  of  lever  used  to  operate  the 
boiler  feed  pump  on  many  steam  machines 
is  subject  to  excessive  wear,  owing  to  the 
rather  high  speed  of  the  operating  pin  in 
the  crosshead,  combined  with  a  rather 
heavy  duty  when  pumping  against  the 
prevalent  heavy  boiler  pressure. 

This  lever  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
9.  The  principal  wear  is  along  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  slot  A.  There  are 
two  simple  ways  of  taking  up  this  wear. 
If  the  pin  in  the  crosshead  shows  the 
greater  wear,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
it,  which  in  most  machines  may  be  done 
by  gripping  it  tightly  in  a  vise  and  strik- 
ing the  wrist  pin  with  a  copper  or  babbitt 
hammer,  or  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  wrist  pin  and  pump  pin  are  integral, 
the  wrist  pin  portion   may  be  clutched  in 


this  work^  it  may  be  done  in  the  following 
thanner : 

Place  the  parts  to  be  case  hardened  in 
broken  charcoal  in  a  pan  or  crucible.  With 
a  plumber's  blow  torch,  the  fkme  of  which 
is  directed  into  the  charcoal  upon  the 
pieces,  bring  them  or  the  parts  of  them  to 
be  thus  hardened  to  a  cherry  heat  This 
method  of  heating  is  to  be  preferred  to 
putting  them  into  a  forge,  which,  although 
perhaps  a  little  easier  and  quicker,  is  apt 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  hardening  from 
the  presence  of  sulphur  and  other  impuri- 
ties in  the  coal.  Now  have  ready  some 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  pounded  up 
quite  fine.  Put  this  into  a  tin  can,  and  as 
soon  as  the  parts  to  be  hardened  reach  the 
required  degree  of  heat  dip  them  into  the 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  stir  them  around 
thoroughly  until  these  parts  have  taken  up 
all  they  will  of  the  powder.  Put  back  into 
the  charcoal  and  slowly  bring  up  to  a 
cherry  heat  again,  and  when  this  point  is 
reached  dip  the  part  to  be  hardened  into 
water  endwise  and  hold  there  until  the 
whole  piece  is  cool.  Of  course,  where  the 
whole  piece  is  to  be  hardened  it  is  simply 
dropped  into  the  cooling  water,  but  always 
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Fig.  9. 


the  lathe,  and  after  sawing  off  the  pump 
lever  pin  drill  out  a  one-quarter  inch  hole 
one-half  inch  deep.  Now  turn  up  a  new 
pm  from  good  tough  steel,  making  the  end 
which  is  to  drive  into  the  wrist  pin  a  good 
driving  fit,  and  the  other  end.  which  must 
be  made  the  same  length  as  the  old  pin. 
say  one-thirty-second  inch  larger  diameter 
than  was  the  original.  The  slot  may  now 
be  filed  out,  being  very  careful  to  get  the 
new  edges  parallel  and  square  with  the 
sides  of  the  lever.  It  should  be  filed  until 
it  fits  the  new  pin  a  good  working  fit. 

Should  the  pin  show  the  lesser  wear  and 
be  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  slot  may 
be  put  in  a  vise  and  by  careful  manipu- 
lating be  closed  together  sufficiently  to  al- 
low of  filing  to  a  new  surface,  so  it  will 
fit  the  old  size  of  pin. 

In  closing  this  slot,  as  above  described, 
after  the  centre  has  come  together  suffi- 
ciently a  block  of  metal  or  a  chisel  blade 
or  screwdriver  should  be  inserted  at  this 
point  to  prevent  further  closure,  and  this 
will  result  in  a  compression  of  the  metal 
at  either  end  until  the  slot  is  approximately 
parallel. 

The  writer  has  found  that  much  longer 
life  is  obtained  in  these  parts  if  the  slotted 
end  is  case  hardened  after  filing  and  fit- 
ting, as  well  as  the  outer  end  of  the  pin. 
In  the  absence  of  regular  equipment  for 


in  an  endwise  direction,  as  if  dipped  flat- 
wise the  piece  will  warp.  The  water 
should  not  be  ice  cold,  as  this  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  crack  the  thin  parts  of  the 
metal.  Water  at  about  the  temperature  of 
the  shop  will  be  found  right.  If  the 
hardening  has  been  properly  done  the  sur- 
face will  present  a  frosty,  white  appear- 
ance intermingled  with  more  or  less  blue 
and  gray  portions,  and  will  be  so  hard  that 
a  file  will  not  touch  it. 

The  hole  B,  Fig.  9,  which  receives  the 
pin  connecting  it  with  the  forked  portion 
of  the  pump  connecting  rod,  will  wear  to 
an  oval  form,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines, 
and  this  will  result  in  much  lost  motion, 
interfering  seriously  with  the  water  supply. 
To  remedy  this,  drill  out  the  old  hole  to 
a  size  enough  larger  to  bring  it  very  close 
to  round.  Now  drive  in  a  piece  of  steel 
which  will  fit  the  new  hole  quite  tightly 
and  saw  off,  leaving  about  one-sixty- 
fourth  inch  projecting  from  either  side. 
Rivet  over  these  ends  tightly  all  around, 
having  previously  ■  slightly  countersunk 
both  sides  of  the  hole  to  form  retaining 
heads  for  the  piece  rivetted  in.  Now  cen- 
tre punch  and  drill  out  a  new  hole. 

It  will  generally  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  ream  a  new  hole  after  this,  with  the 
two  parts  held  together  in  their  relative 
positions,  as  the  holes  in  the  pump  con- 


necting rod  are  quite  certain  to  be 
oval. 

A  new  pin  may  now  be  made  to  ft 
and  should  be  case  hardened.  If  dr 
of  just  the  right  diameter  is  at  hatu 
far  easier  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  thi% 
ing  enough  to  project  over  either  end 
small  spring  cotter  pin,  one  of  thcs 
ing  the  place  of  a  head  in  a  fittc 
which  is  much  more  work  to  make. 

The  hole  in  the  engine  frame  into 
fits  the  pin  C,  Fig.  9,  generaliy  also 
badly,  and  to  correct  this  it  is  as  1 
simply  ream  out  the  old  hole   to 
large  enough  to  bring  it  to  rotmd. 

A  new  pin  may  now  be  turned  up 
the  hole  D  in  the  lever  and  with  iti 
end  a  close  working  fit  in  the  new  I 
the  frame. 


Twin  Cylinder  E>eslsrn. 

Referring  to  our  recent  editorial 
above  subject,  a  correspondent  in  tb 
lish  Mechanic  (which  reprinted  tlie  1 
writes  as  follows: 

Having  been  one  of  the  first  to 
double  cylinders  for  oil  motors  casl 
plete  with   combustion  head,  I  hai 
certain  difficulties  to  contend  with 
time  and  another. 

Having  tnade  a  number  embodyii 
single  wall  and  double  wall  principle 


found  in  boring  and  machining  that 
of  those  with  the  single  thickness  of 
were  porous  to  a  certain  extent  bi 
the  two  cylinders;  the  other  portion  < 
inder  being  of  closer  grain,  which  ] 
attributed  to  the  angle  filling  betwe< 
two  bores  thus: 

The  contraction  of  the  greater  m 
A  A  in  cooling,  drawing  the  single 
ness  at  B  B  into  a  porous  conditio] 
with  cylinders  cast  with  combustion 
ber  down,  the  porous  portion  would 
ly  be  at  the  combustion  end. 

I  expected  to  see  the  new  "E.  M. 
tor  with  a  double  wall,  as  my  expe 
has  proved  such  cylinders  more  relia 
this  respect,  although  with  cranks  \ 
degrees  a  very  slight  leakage  from  on 
inder  to  the  other  is  not  of  such 
importance,  but  with  cranks  in  lim 
defect  would  prove  fatal. 

The  double  wall  method  need  not 
a  great  difference  in  the  width  of 
ders,  as  water  space  need  not  be  be 
the  two;  although,  if  so,  the  water  c< 
effect  would  be  of  a  more  even  chai 
but  cannot  think  the  alternate  heatin 
cooling  would  have  much  effect 
quick  running  motor. 
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NEW  VEHICLES  AMD  PARTS. 

The  Twelve    Horse  Power  De  Dion 
Car 

(Concladcd.  i 

Tbz  Transmission  Gear. 
The  change  gear  is  a  new  embodiment  of 
the  De  Dion  individual  clutch  system.  It 
gives  three  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse. 
The  gear  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a  casing 
which  also  encloses  the  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
drive  and  differential  gear.  The  gear  com- 
prises two  friction  clutches  of  the  expand- 
ing block  type,  which  are  operated  by  means 
of  a  rack  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
clutch  shaft.  In  Fig.  I.  A  is  the  pinion 
shaft,  which  is  driven  from  the  engine  shaft 
through  the  universal  joint  N.  Upon  this 
pinion  shaft  is  arranged  a  slidable  sleeve 
cai  Tying  four  pinions  C,  D,  E  and  F. 
Upon  the  second  transmission  shaft  B  are 
arranged  four  corresponding  gears,  Ci,  Di, 
El  and  Fj.  The  pinion  C  drives  the  gear  C 
through  an  intermediate  pinion,  and  this 
constitutes  the  reversing  train.  The  pin- 
ions D,  E  and  F  mesh  with  the  gears  Di,  Ei 
and  Ft  respectively,  and  all  the  pairs  of  gears 
remain  constantly  in  mesh.  Each  of  the 
four  gears  upon  the  secondary  shaft  B  is 
fixed  to  a  clutch  drum,  the  four  drums  be- 
ing indicated  by  G,  H.  I  and  J  respectively. 
The  gears  and  drums  are  loose  upon  the 
shaft  B,  but  may  be  fixed  thereto  by  means 
of  the  two  expanding  block  clutches.  As 
there  are  only  two  clutches  and  four  clutch 
drums,  the  latter,  together  with  their  at- 
tached gears,  must  be  shifted  on  the  shaft 
B  to  bring  them  over  the  clutches,  and  to 
this  end  each  of  the  gears  is  provided  with 
a  grooved  collar  with  which  engages  a 
shifting  fork  K.  When  the  gears  and 
dutch  drums  are  shifted  the  pinions  on  the 
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shaft  A  must  be  shifted  correspondingly,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  at  all  times  re- 
main in  perfect  mesh  with  the  gears.  To 
this  end  a  double  shifting  fork  K  engages 
with  a  collar  on  the  sleeve  on  shaft  A. 
The  various  shifting  levers  K  arc  all  fixed 
to  a  common  sliding  bar,  mounted  in  bear- 
ings in  the  gear  case,  and  all  of  the  shift- 
ing parts  move  therefore  always  simultane- 
ously in  the  same  direction  and  an  equal 
distance.  It  will  be  understood  that  one 
of  the  pairs  of  expanding  blocks  is  located 
within  the  clutch  drums  G  and  H,  and  these 
two  drums  can  be  shifted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blocks  arc  either  wholly  within 
the  drum  G  or  wholly  within  the  drum  H: 
and  that  the  other  pair  of  expanding  blocks 
is  located  within  the  drums  I  and  J.  and 
these  drums,  too.  can  be  shifted  so  that  the 
expanding  blocks  are  either  within  the 
drum  I  or  the  drum  J. 

In  the  figure  all  of  the  shifting  parts  arc 
shown  in  their  extreme  position  to  the  left 
and  the  two  pairs  of  expanding  blocks  are 
therefore  within  the  clutch  drums  H  and 
J.  respectively.  If  now  the  rack  N.  which 
is  operated  by  means  of  a  hand  lever  con- 
venient to  the  driver,  is  pulled  out  of  the 
shaft  B,  the  expanding  blocks  within  the 
drum  H  are  caused  to  grip  this  drum  and 


thereby  lock  it  and  the  gear  D  to  the  shaft 
B.  The  power  is*  then  transmitted  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  shaft  through  the 
gears  D,  which  gives  the  intermediate  for- 
ward speed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rack  M  is  forced  into  the  shaft,  the  ex- 
panding blocks  within  tlie  drum  J  are 
caused  to  grip  this  drum  and  thereby  lock 
the  gear  M  to  the  shaft,  thus  giving  the 
highest  forward  speed.  All  the  shifting 
parts  are  normally  held  in  the  extreme  po- 
sition to  the  left,  which  corresponds  to  the 
intermediate  and  highest  speed,  by  means 
of  a  coiled  spring  acting  on  the  sliding  bar 
to  which  the  shifting  forks  K  are  attached. 
When  it  is  desired  to  engage  either  the  slow 
forward  or  reverse  gear,  the  shifting  parts 
must  first  be  brought  to  the  extreme  po- 
sition to  the  right,  against  the  tension  of 
the  spring,  which  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  foot  lever.  Then  the  clutch  drums 
G  and  I  are  over  the  expanding  blocks. 
By  moving  the  rack  N  to  the  left  or  out 
of  the  shaft  B,  the  clutch  G  is  locked  to 
the  shaft  B  and  the  reverse  motion  of  the 
car  obtained  through  the  gears  C.  If  the 
rack  N  is  moved  to  the  right,  or  into  the 
shaft  B.  the  clutch  drum  I  is  locked  to 
the  shaft  and  the  slowest  forward  speed 
obtained  through  the  gears  E. 
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Plan  of  Twelve  Horse  Power  De  Dion  Chassis. 
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This  combination  possesses  a  number  of 
advantages.  In  a  practical  operation  the 
second  and  highest  speed  are  mostly  used, 
and  to  change  from  one  to  the  other  re- 
quires only  a  motion  of  the  hand  lever 
controlling  the  clutches.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  vehicle  is  operated  in  dense 
traffic  in  the  city  it  will  be  running  on  the 
lowest  gear,  and  the  possibility  of  engag- 
ing the  reverse  by  means  of  a  single  posi- 
tive motion  of  a  hand  lever  is  certainly  a 
great  advantage. 

Upon  the  end  of  the  upper  shaft  will  be 
seen  a  spiral  pinion  R,  which  serves  to 
drive  an  oil  pump  for  circulating  the  oil  in 
the  gear  case,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
engine.  C  represents  the  bevel  pinion  at 
the  end  of  the  lower  shaft,  which  is  in  mesh 
with  the  bevel  gear  P.  L,  at  the  left  hand 
end  of  the  shaft  B,  is  a  brake  dnyn.  The 
gear  case  is  formed  of  three  parts,  being 
divided  in  a  plane  through  the  two  trans- 
mission shafts,  and  through  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  these  shafts,  and  through  the 
centre  of  the  differential  gear. 


THE  BUNKING  GEAH. 

The  car  has  a  tubujar  running  gear 
frame  and  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
suspension.  A  platform  spring  is  used 
in  the  rear,  and  what  might  be  called 
a  three-quarter  elliptic  in  front.  The 
wheel  base  is  84  inches  and  the  tread  is  50 
inches,  the  total  length  of  the  car  being 
to  feet.  The  wood  artillery  wheels  are  32 
inches  in  diameter  and  fitted  with  90  milli- 
metre (3.6  inches)  tires.  The  transmission 
is,  of  course,  entirely  chainless,  and  the 
gear  ratio  is  varied  so  as  to  give  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  25  to  30  miles  per  hour  at 
the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  steering  is  by  an  inclined  hand  wheel 
and  irreversible.  The  steering  column  is 
braced  by  two  vertical  columns,  inside  of 
which  arc  disposed  rods  for  controlling  the 
motor  and  change  gear.  In  the  right  hand 
column  are  located  two  rods,  one  for  the 
carburetor  and  the  other  for  the  ignition 
gear.  Through  the  left  hand  column  rises 
the  rod  or  shaft  for  operating  the  friction 
clutches.     To  the  right  of  the  scat  l»  lo- 


cated the  lever  for  operating  the  hub 
brakes.  Under  the  left  foot  there  is  a 
pedal  for  throttling  the  motor  which,  when 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  its  motion,  applies 
the  brake  on  the  transmission  gear.  By 
pressing  with  the  right  foot  on  the  pedal 
located  at  the  right  the  shifting  parts  of 
the  change  gear  are  shifted  to  the  position 
in  which  the  clutches  operate  the  slow  for- 
ward and  reverse  gear.  Both  of  the  brakes 
are  claimed  to  be  double  acting. 

The  frame  is  designed  to  receive  various 
kinds  of  bodies — tonneau,  limousine,  etc. 
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Hebschmann  Six  Ton  Steau  Truck. 


A  New  Herschmann   Steam    Truck. 

Arthur  Herschmann,  of  the  American 
Steam  Wagon  Company,  New  York  city, 
has  entered  for  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Trials,  to  be  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
this  month,  with  a  new  6  ton  truck.  The 
platform  of  this  truck  is  14  feet  long  by  6 
feet  8  inches  wide.  The  wheels  are  40x6 
inches  in  front  and  44x7  inches  in  the  rear. 
The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  rims  of  the 
drivers  by  steel  spiders. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  fire  tube  type  fitted 
with  copper  tubes.  A  working  pressure  of 
180  pounds  per  square  inch  is  carried.  A 
cover  over  the  boiler  may  be  readily  re- 
moved when  it  is  desired  to  clean  the 
boiler  tubes.  Among  the  attachments  may 
be  mentioned  a  superheater  and  a  feed 
water  heater.  Two  feed  pumps  are  pro- 
vided, one  a  steam  pump  with  condensing 
arrangement  and  the  other  an  engine  driven 
pump.  The  engine  is  a  two  cylinder  hori- 
zontal compound  of  4  and  ^xj  inches.  The 
transmission  gears  are  of  cast  steel  and 
bronze,  and  permit  of  two  different  ratios 
of  transmission,  reversing  being,  of  course, 
effected  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine. The  balance  gear  is  of  the  spur  type, 
and  may  be  locked  by  the  driver  without 
leaving  his  seat.  This,  as  is  known,  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  slipping  of  the  drivers 
when  one  of  them  stands  on  slippery 
ground.  The  wagon  is  fitted  with  wheel 
steering  with  worm  reduction  and  adjust- 
able joints.  The  front  axle  is  guided  in 
patented  truss  brackets.  Two  double  ao 
ing  foot  brakes  are  fitted. 

The  water  tanks  have  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  180  gallons,  and  500  pounds  of  coal 
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carried.  The  wagon  has  no  stack 
>rodaces  little  or  no  visible  steam,  as 
xhaust  steam  is  discharged  into  the 
T  flue  and  is  "consumed"  by  the  burnt 

AH  the  machinery  of  the  wagon  is 
cted,  and  the  machine  is  said  to  be 
free  from  noise  and  shock. 


The  New  Mercedes  Cars. 

illustrate  herewith  one  of  the  1903 
1  20  horse  power  Mercedes  cars,  one 
c  first  that  was  brought  to  England 

are  ab  yet  none  of  this  type  in  this 
ry,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  photo 
s  out  very  plainly  the  new  front  axJc 
ruction,  which  is  of  sectional  steel  in- 
of  tubular,  one  of  the  distinguishing 
;es  in  the  1903  car  from  the  1902 
1.  The  speed  lever  works  on  a  grid- 
luadrant,  and  there  is  little  diflTerence 
r  appearance  of  the  car  generally,  as 
ired  with  last  year's  model.     For  the 

of  the  car  we  are  indebted  to  Har- 
iri Moore,  of  London^  who  is  seen  at 
heel  in  the  cut. 


Motor  Car    Power    Equipment 
>mpany*s  Motors  and  Trans- 
mission. 

print  herewith  some  illustrations  of 
ew  Evinrude  motor  and  transmission 
manufactured  by  the  Motor  Car  Power 
Hnent  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
motor  shown  is  rated  at  7  horse  power, 
(  combined  with  a  three  speed  forward 
•everse  planetary  gear,  Fig.  T  shows 
i  view  of  the  motor  and  transmission 
ranged  for  being  put  under  a  bonnet 
t  front  of  the  car,  and  for  driving  the 
axle  by  a  flexible  shaft  and  bevel  gear. 
I  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  motor. 
outfit  is  also  made  for  chain  driving. 
dch  case  the  transmission  gear  is  re- 
d*  the  friction  clutch  being  placed  near 
bgine.  and  an  outboard  bearing  being 
ied  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gear. 
t  engine  is  of  somewhat  familiar  de- 
but embodies  quite  a  number  of  novel 
les.  The  flywheels  arc  enclosed  within 
fank  casing,  and  the  crank  shaft  is 
lip  as  in  bicycle  motors.  The  crank 
jarmg.  however,  has  a  removable  cap, 
!an  be  taken  apart  or  adjusted  from 
ie  the  crank  case,  there  being  a  hand 
U  the  front  of  the  crank  case  which  is 
ed  by  the  name  plate,  and  the  flywheel 
Is  cut  out  to  allow  of  reaching  the 
Ig  cap.  The  motor  is  oiled  by  means 
Itside  oil  cups,  one  for  the  cylinder 
ne  for  the  bearings.  The  cup  on  the 
>f  the  crank  case  oils  the  crank  shaft 
tg,  and  also  the  crank  pin  bearing, 
fh  channels  leading  through  the  crank 
The  flywheels  are  14J/5  inches  in 
iter  and  weigh  80  pounds,  and  it  is 
ed  that  the  motor  can  be  throttled 
'  low  without  causing  it  to  run   with 

order  to   make  the  motor  short  and 
Dt   sacrifice   any   wearing   surface,    the 
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piston  is  made  of  such  shape  that  part  of  it 
travjcls  down  between  the  two  flywheels, 
causing  it  to  resemble  a  crosshead.  This 
increases  the  wearing  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  pistoa  The  wearing  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  piston  is  reduced  by 
the  packing  rings,  and  to  at  least  partially 
make  up  for  this  the  head  of  the  piston  is 
made  concave.  This  is  well  shown  by 
Fig.  3. 

The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  of  the 
flat  seat  type  and  are  large  in  diameter,  the 
inlet  a  trifle  larger  than  the  exhaust  valve. 
The  former  has  a  lift  of  3-32  inch,  and  the 
latter  of  7-32  inch.  The  exhaust  valve  has 
a  cast  iron  head  and  a  steel  stem,  the  head 
being  claimed  not  to  warp  or  scale  and  not 


to  need  any  regrinding.  The  inlet  valve 
is  a  single  piece  drop  forging.  Both  valves 
are  very  accessible,  the  inlet  valve  housing 
being  fitted  into  the  cylinder  independently 
of  the  intake  pipe,  and  can  therefore  be 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  intake 
pipe  connection.  The  exhaust  is  let  out  of 
the  valve  chamber  at  an  angle,  the  exhaust 
passage  being  thus  as  direct  as  possible. 
The  ignition  is  of  the  jump  spark  type, 
the  plug  being  fitted  into  the  wall  of  the 
valve  chamber  between  the  two  valves. 
The  mechanical  interrupter  is  fastened  to 
the  secondary  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  is 
claimed  to   give  the   same   length  of  con* 


Fig.   I. 
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tact  whether  the  engine  is  running  fast  or 
slow,  thereby  saving  battery  power  at  slow 
speeds.  [How  this  can  be  done  without  a 
mechanical  governor  is  not  clear  to  us. — 
Ed.]  The  contact  points  are  of  platinum- 
iridium.  An  innovation  is  made  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  compression  cock.  It  is 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  some- 
what below  the  upper  end  of  the  piston 
stroke.  In  starting,  when  the  cock  is  open, 
the  charge  escapes  from  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing the  Brst  part  of  the  compression  stroke, 
but  is  compressed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  stroke,  from  the  time  that  the  piston 
head  passes  the  cock,  which  is  said  to  re- 
sult in  more  certain  starting. 

The  bore  and  stroke  of  the  motor  are 
both  414  inches  and  the  compression  is  car- 
ried at  90  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
weight,  of  the  motor  alone  is  160  pounds. 
The  cylinder,  piston  and  rings  are  said  to 
be  all  ground  to  fit.  No  packing  is  used 
anywhere  on  the  motor,  the  cylinder,  valve 
chamber  and  head  being  all  cast  integral. 
The  crank  case  is  cast  in  aluminum  and 
with  brackets  for  supporting  the  motor. 
The  company  also  make  a  two  cylinder 
motor  with  separate  cylinders  of  the  same 
size  as  here  described  and  crank  pins  at 
180**  with  each  other,  which  is  rated  at  14 
horse  power.  This  motor  weighs  com- 
plete 300  pounds,  and  is  equipped  with  one 
carburetor  and  one  muffler. 

The  transmission  gear,  which  gives  three 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse,  comprises 
six    planetary    pinions    arranged    in    pairs. 


and  one  internal  gear.     For  the  high  speed 
the    whole    gear    is    clutched    together    by 
means  of  a   friction   clutch   of  special  de- 
sign.      The    pinions    arc     made     of     hard 
bronze,    and    run    into   steel    central    gears 
and   an   internal    gear   of   cast   iron.      The 
transmission  has  a  double  clutch  and  two 
band  brakes.    The  brake  bands  are  cast  and 
lined  with  fibre,  which  is  afterward  turned 
down  true.     They  are  supported   from  the 
bracket  of  the  motor  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, and  on  the  opposite  side  are  provided 
with  a  clamping  arrangement,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  lever  they  may  be  applied  to 
the   gear  drums.     With   this   system   there 
is   no  side   strain   on   the  bearings   of   the 
transmission,  and  all  parts  run  freely  when 
the  brakes  are  applied.     The  friction  clutch 
is  of  the  expanding  shoe  type.     Normally 
the  two  shoes  arc  held  away  from  the  in- 
ternal clutch  surface  by  two  coiled  springs 
on  studs  passing  through  brackets  on  the 
two  shoes  respectively.     Between  these  two 
brackets    arc    located    square    cam     parts, 
which,   by   means  of  arms   and   a   shifting 
cam    rod.    can    be    slightly    rotated    around 
their  axes,  and  thereby  be  caused  to  spread 
the   shoes   and    force   them   in   engagement 
with  the  clutch  drum  surface. 


American    Machine    ilanufact urine: 
Company's  Colts 

The  American  Machine  Manufacturing 
Company.  Boston,  manufacturers  of  the 
"Perfection"  spark  plug,  have  added  a  line 
of  ignition  coils.  The  coils  are  made  with 
buzzers  or  magnetic  vibrators  which  have 
a  long  range  of  adjustment.  The  coils 
may  be  worked  cither  with  or  without  the 
vibrators,  and  the  latter  are  automatically 
cut  out  when  the  speed  of  the  motor  ex- 
ceeds a  certain   point. 

This  method  of  operating  the  coil — as  a 
vibrator  coil  at  low  speed  and  a  plain  coil 
at  high  speed — gives  a  hot  spark  in  start- 
ing the  motor  and  is  economical  where 
dry  batteries  are  used. 

These  coils  are  made  for  any  number  of 
cylinders,  put  up  in  hardwood  cases  of 
cherry  or  quartered  oak,  in  plain  and  dash- 
board styles. 

The  company  also  make  a  vibrator  coil 
for  motor  cycles  which  has  practically  the 
same  features  as  their  other  coils.  They 
arc  put  up  in  polished  fibre  cases  7  inches 
long  by  3  inches  diameter,  and  the  vibra- 
tor is  protected  by  a  vibrator  cap,  which 
is  easily  removed  when  it  is  desired  to 
adjust  the  vibrator. 


The  Springfield    floulding:    Worka* 
Portable    Houses. 

The  Springfield  Moulding  Works,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  arc  manufacturing  a 
line  of  portable  houses  for  storing  automo- 
biles and  other  purposes.  Their  houses 
embody  several  departures  from  those  now 
upon  the  market.  They  have  substituted 
a  concrete,  brick,  asphalt,  macadam,  cinder 
or  dirt  floor  for  a  wood  floor,  which  soon 


rots  out.  Machines  can  be  wasficd  in 
houses  of  this  construction  without  fear  of 
rotting  the  flooring,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  flooring  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  machines. 

These  houses  are  made  on  the  unit  sys- 
tem, but  put  up  with  as  few  pieces  as  pos- 
sible. The  roofs  are  covered  witli  a  pat- 
ent heavy  duck,  chemically  prepared, 
which  will  last  twice  as  long,  it  is  claimed, 
as  canvas,  and  will  continue  to  be  abso- 
lutely water  tight  All  houses  11x14  feet 
or  less  are  built  with  one  section  for  each 
side  of  the  roof  and  capped  with  an  orna- 
mental ridge.  The  seams  are  all  double 
lapped  joints  with  no  exposed  nails.  When 
finished  it  is  painted  with  pure  lead  and  oil 
ttwo  coats).  The  doors  arc  hung  with 
heavy  wrought  iron  hinges,  put  on  wiA 
bolts,  and  can  be  made  to  swing  out  or  in, 
as  desired.  Ml  houses  arc  primed  oa« 
coat  outside  at  the  factory. 

New  Incorporations. 

Waldorf  Motor  Car  Company,  of  New 
York;  capital,  $10,000;  directors,  G.  C 
Peckham.  H.  F.  Doris  and  R.  F.  Katz.  all 
of  New  York  city. 

Standard  Automobile  Company,  of  New 
York :  capital,  $5»ooo ;  directors.  C.  F. 
Wyckoff,  of  Ithaca;  J.  R.  Chisholm,  of  New 
York;  E.  H.  Frederick,  of  Newark.  N.  J. 

Moakler  Automobile  Company.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  incorporators,  John  M.  Mc- 
Clintock.  Wm.  C.  Dashiell.  John  J.  Melli- 
gan,  John  W.  Moakler  and  Alfred  Gould. 

The  Orange  Automobile  Exchange  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.;  capital.  $50,000;  incorporators,  George 
J.  Althcn.  B.  A.  Durham  and  R.  Arthur 
Heller. 

Lewis  Auto  Company,  of  New  York,  to 
manufacture  automobiles;  capital,  $1,000; 
directors,  Lewis  M.  Bloomingdale  and  Leo 
Jacobson.  of  New  York,  and  Charles  D. 
Clark,  of  Brooklyn. 

United  Motor  Corporation.  Portland. 
Me.;  for  manufacturing  automobiles;  capi- 
tal stock,  $500,000;  president,  C.  H.  Whce- 
lock.  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  treasurer,  W. 
E.  Pratt,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 

The  South  Broad  Street  Automobile 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  capital. 
$5,000.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  R.  C 
H.  Brock,  Wharton  Sinkler.  G.  C  Hcllcf. 
of  Philadelphia ;  Charles  H.  Brock,  of 
Wyncote  and  Horace  Brock,  Arthur  Brock 
and  John  Penn  Brock,  of  Lebanon. 


Fall  of  a    /Motor  Bicyclist  at    High 
5peed. 

While  attempting  to  lower  the  record  « 
a  high  powered  racing  motor  cycle  00  the 
Pare  des  Princes  track  on  April  16,  a  wdl 
known  rider  named  Sigonnaud  had  a  side 
slip  on  the  banking  and  fell.  He  was  tn^ 
cling  at  71  miles  an  hour  at  the  time.  The 
man  and  machine  were  hurled  severtl 
yards,  but  fortunately  fell  on  soft  graWT 
ground  and  miraculously  escaped  pr>c- 
ticaUy  uninjured. 
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How  a  Multiple  Cylinder  QasoUne 
Engine  Hay  Reverse. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  explain  to  me 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  gasoline  automobile 
motor  to  run  backward.  A  number  of 
persons  were  examining  a  newly  imported 
French  four  cylinder  car  the  other  day.  and 
the  motor  had  been  repeatedly  started  and 
stopped  by  switching  the  spark  current  on 
and  off.  One  was  "monkeymg"  with  the 
spark  advance  and  left  it  with  quite  a  long 
lead.  The. current  was  then  switched  on 
by  another,  when  the  motor  started  to  run 
backward.  As  the  bonnet  was  off,  the  fan 
inside  the  cellular  cooler  was  visible,  show- 
ing direction  of  rotation,  and  he  instantly 
switched  off  the  current  in  great  alarm,  but 
as  the  circuit  breaker  was  in  the  form  of 
brushes  on  a  smooth  commutator,  there 
was  nothing  to  catch,  and  no  harm  was 
done. 

Now.  as  the  cam  shaft  could  not  shift 
position,  it  seems  that  the  exhaust  valve 
would  be  open  only  when  the  piston  was 
making  its  down  stroke,  which  would  not 
be  the  proper  time  to  clear  the  cylinder  of 
spent  gases.  Let  us  assume  that  one 
cylinder  had  stopped  just  before  complet- 
ing its  compression  stroke.  The  spark 
occurring  then  would  of  course  drive  the 
piston  down,  but  when  the  crank  passes 
the  centre  the  exhaust  valve  does  not 
open,  and  the  piston  must  rise  against  the 
full  volume  of  spent  gas.  Another  cylin- 
der explodes  at  this  instant,  and  perhaps 
would  give  power  enough  to  compress  the 
burnt  gas  in  No.  i  cylinder,  and  force  the 
latter  up  past  the  top  centre,  when  its 
exhaust  would  at  last  open,  and  No.  i 
would  be  cleared  while  No.  3  was  ex- 
ploding, and  continuing  the  motion  of 
the  engine.  At  the  bottom  centre  the 
exhaust  would  close,  No.  4  would  explode, 
and  No.  i  piston  would  rise  in  a  compres- 
sion stroke,  but  with  nothing  to  compress 
except  a  very  little  spent  gas.  No.  I's 
spark  would  then  occur,  but  with  nothing 
in  the  cylinder  to  explode,  and  as  the  pis- 
ton went  down  a  new  charge  would  at 
last  be  sucked  in;  at  the  bottom  centre 
there  should  be  no  explosion,  as  no 
charge  is  in  No.  2,  but  the  flywheel  would 
would  carry  through  the  compression 
stroke.  At  the  top  centre  No.  i  would 
be  ready  to  explode,  but  there  would  be 
no  spark,  and  no  explosion  in  No.  3  cylin- 
der either.  The  flywheel  would  then  have 
to  carry  the  engine  another  full  revolu- 
tion against  the  compression  of  all  four 
cylinders  in  succession  (though  possibly 
the  charge  in  one  cylinder  on  its  down 
stroke  would  equalize  the  compression  in 
another  on  its  up  stroke),  before  another 
explosion  could  be  had. 
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I  guess  I  have  answered  for  myself  the 
question  with  which  I  started.  It  seems 
the  engine  could  make  two  full  revolutions 
with  four  explosions,  then  two  full  revolu- 
tions with  no  explosions  at  all,  then  repeat. 
After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  flywheel 
enough  to  carry  through  the  two  idle  revo- 
lutions, and  on  the  first  of  these  some  of 
the  cylinders  would  be  empty — nothing  in 
them  to  compress — while  at  the  end  one 
cylinder  full  of  gas  would  be  balancing 
another  which  was  compressing.  It  almost 
looks  as  if  the  self  starting  and  self  revers- 
ing engine  were  nearly  accomplished,  for 
this  motor  very  seldom  fails  to  start  on 
spark,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  after 
standing  over  night.  The  workmanship  on 
piston  rings  and  valves  must  be  most  ad- 
mirable. R.  W.  B. 


Explosive  Engine  Query. 

Chester,  Pa.,  May  13. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions:  Has  the  explosion  in  a  gasoline 
motor  any  expanding  force  left  after  the 
power  stroke?  We  will  take  for  instance 
a  motor  with  4  inches  bore  and  5  inches 
stroke,  with  spark  advanced  1-16  inch. 
Would  the  explosion  at  the  end  of  the 
power  stroke  have  expanding  force  left  to 
drive  the  piston  farther  if  the  stroke  was 
longer?  If  so,  could  power  be  derived 
from  it  until  the  pressure  became  equal  to 
atmospheric?  Will  the  gases  expand  like 
steam?  H.  G. 

[The  gases  in  a  gasoline  engine  cylinder 
at  the  end  of  the  power  stroke  have  ex- 
pansive force  left,  their  pressure  at  that 
point  being  usually  somewhere  around  50 
pounds  per  square  inch,  when  the  cylinder 
draws  in  a  full  charge.  Additional  power 
can  be  obtained  by  further  expansion,  or 
by  making  the  expansion  stroke  longer 
than  the  admission  stroke.  Theoretically 
power  would  be  given  off  until  the  pres- 
sure had  become  equal  to  atmospheric,  but 
there  would  be  no  practical  gain  after  the 
excess  of  pressure  over  atmospheric  was 
less  than  the  friction  of  the  piston.  The 
gases  expand  essentially  the  same  as  steam, 
particularly  at  higher  pressures. — Ed.) 


Universal  Joints — A  Correction. 

pAiitor  Horseless  Age: 

When  reading  Mr.  Heldt's  article  in 
the  current  number  of  The  Horseless 
Age,  entitled  "Universal  Joints,"  I  was 
somewhat  amused  to  be  informed  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  forks  on  inter- 
mediate shaft,  shown  in  his  Fig.  6,  is  the 
proper  way  to  obtain  equal  velocity  of 
driven  and  driving  shafts,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  text  books  show  and  my  own 
experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the 
wrong  way;  as  it  must  necessarily  increase 
"the  variation  caused  by  the  first  joint," 
and  not  "always  exactly  compensate"  such 
variation. 

On  page  402  of  present  volume.  Figs. 
2  and  3  show  this  same  arrangement,  and 


it  is  the  Unwin  form  of  joint,  too.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  I  had  a  small  double  joint  of  that 
form  made  for  a  cam  cutting  machine.  The 
forks  of  the  intermediate  shaft  were  not 
set  as  Mr.  Heldt  now  tells  us  they  should 
be  set,  but  parallel,  i.  e..  in  the  same  plane, 
and  yet  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  to 
see  the  way  that  intermediate  shaft  wob- 
bled around  whenever  it  was  set  at  any 
great  angle  to  the  other  shafts. 

Without  the  mathematical  formulse  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  were  the  interme- 
diate shaft  of  the  double  joint,  as  usually 
constructed,  the  driver  of  the  other  two 
shafts,  its  forks  must  be  located  alike  (in 
the  same  plane)  to  imparl  equal  velocities 
to  the  other  shafts,  and  even  then  it  may 
not  always  do  so  unless  the  said  two  shafts 
are  so  located  that  each  one  of  them  lies 
at  exactly  the  same  angle  to  said  interme- 
diate, not  necessarily  parallel,  as  Mr.  Heldt 
states. 

I  once  saw  two  lines  of  shop  shafting 
connected  by  arrangement  of  forks  similar 
to  Mr.  Heldt's  Fig.  6.  There  was  only  one 
length  of  shaft  with  one  pulley  thereon  at- 
tached to  one  end  of  the  joint,  and  yet  it 
shook  things  up  so  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  quickly  could  the  engine  be 
shut  down  and  my  advice  taken  to  discon- 
nect and  turn  one  of  the  forks  on  inter- 
mediate shaft  just  ninety  degrees,  and  for 
aught  I  know  it  is  still  running. 

Mathematical   formulas   for  double  joints 
are  given  quite  fully  in  *'Weisbach's  Me- 
chanics of  Knjrineering  and  Machinery." 
Charles  E.  Church,  M.  E. 

[Our  correspondent  is  correct;  the  forks 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  intermediate 
shaft  should  be  located  in  the  same  plane, 
and  the  Fig.  6  in  the  article  on  "Universal 
Joints"  is  wrong.  This  does  not  affect  the 
equations  given  in  that  article,  as  they  only 
refer  to  the  variation  of  speed  due  to  a 
single  joint.  We  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  correction.^— Ed.] 
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Touring  Route  from  Ligonier,  Ind., 
to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Bryan,  Ohio,  May  12.       ■ 
Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

In  your  last  number  you  reply  to  a  let- 
ter from  W.  E.  Hinchey  and  give  a  route 
from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo. 

Regarding  that  portion  of  the  route  from 
Ligonier,  Ind.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  have  to 
say  that  you  do  not  give  the  best  route. 
Pan  of  the  route  named  would  be  almost 
impassable  except  for  high  powered  ma- 
chines on  account  of  the  sand.  Much  the 
best  route  is  as  follows:  Ligonier.  Wa- 
waka,  Brimfield.  Kendallville,  Waterloo, 
Butler.  Edgerton  (Ohio).  Bryan.  Stryker, 
Archbold.  Wauseon.  Delta  Swanton,  To- 
ledo. The  above  route  contains  no  sand 
roads  and  only  about  15  miles  of  clay, 
which  is  good  in  summer.  The  balance  is 
well  graveled.  I  am  sending  you  a  blue 
print  of  this  road  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  to  others  who  may  want  informa- 
tion  regarding  thU  V^^-*!C\V^.    ^-wSx^"^  -^^ 
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ing  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland  can  save 
time  by  going  to  Toledo  rather  than  the 
Napoleon,  Bowling  Green,  Fremont  road 
which  you  mention,  as  it  is  always  bad 
and  usually  very  bad. 

Will  W.  Morrison. 


» 
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Wants  to  Boycott  Loni:  Island 
Farmers. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

Was  not  (his  bill  made  by  Long  Island 
farmers?  Is  the  automobile  class  large 
enough  to  repay  Ihem  by  refusing  to  buy 
or  use  Long  Island  supplies?  Would  such 
a  repayment  be  practicable?  I  am  summer- 
ing in  a  Long  Island  town  and  am  con- 
sidering refusing  to  buy  any  table  supplies 
or  stable  supplies  here,  giving  the  men  the 
reason.  I  could  gel  everything  from  the 
city,  and  with  some  trouble  could,  I  suf>- 
pose,  see  that  I  got  everything  from  up  the 
State. 

Would  this  idea  do  any  good.  I  want  to 
hurt  the  Long  Island  farmer  in  some  way. 

H.  H.  W. 

[We  do  not  believe  the  idea  will  work, 
because  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  do  not  bear 
any  trademark,  and  how  is  a  New  Yorker 
to  know  whether  his  grocer  draws  his  sup- 
plies from  Long  Island  or  from  New 
Jersey?  Besides,  the  bill  was  voted  for  by 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  all  over 
the  State,  showing  that  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  favor  the  up  Stale  farmers  at  the 
expense  of  those  on  Long  Island.  Boycot- 
ting the  farmers  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State  will  do  little  good  in  the  way  of  pav- 
mg  the  way  for  a  more  lenient  measure. 
Our  advice  is  to  use  caution  in  driving,  and 
so  convince  the  people  that  there  is  no  need 
of  harassing  restrictions. — Ed.] 
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At-C.  A.  Affairs. 

There  will  be  a  club  rtm  on  Decoration 
Day,  May  30,  to  the  automobile  race  meet 
at  the  Empire  City  Track,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
The  run  will  start  from  the  clubhouse  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  The  route  will  be  through 
the  park  to  iioih  street,  Seventh  avenue  to 
Central  Bridge  and  thence  via  Jerome  ave- 
nue to  the  track  at  Yonkers  avenue.  The 
house  privileges  of  the  Empire  City  Trot- 
ting Club  will  be  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  and 
clubhouse  tickets  for  those  participating  in 
the  run  can  be  obtained  from  the  Automo- 
bile Club  secretary.  Luncheon  will  be 
served  in  the  clubhouse  at  the  track.  The 
first  race  will  start  at  2  p.  m. 


Commercial  Vehicle  Contest. 

The  contest  committee  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
on  May  13  announced  that  an  extra  class 
had  been  added,  viz.,  a  miscellaneous 
class,  comprising  vehicles  of  any  weight, 
to  carry  a  dead  load  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  their  weight,  including  fuel  and  supplies; 
medals  to  be  awarded  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  the  other  classes. 

Non-penalized  stop  of  forty-five  minutes 
for  limch  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  each  day. 

ROUTES    OF   THE   CONTEST. 

The  two  maps  shown  herewith  give  the 
routes  in  New  York  city  that  will  be  pur- 
sued by  the  vehicles  in  the  Commercial 
Contest. 

For  the  first  stage  the  route  will  be  from 
the  clubhouse.  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
eighth  street,  through  Fifty-ninth  street  to 
Central  Park  West,  to  iioih  street,  to  Am- 
sterdam avenue,  to  King's  Bridge  road,  to 
Broadway,  to  230th  street,  returnmg 
through  Bailey  avenue,  Sedgwick  avenue, 
Jerome  avenue,  Seventh  avenue,  iJSth 
street.  Fifth  avenue.  Eighty-sixth  street. 
Park  avenue,  Seventy-ninth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  to  the  clubhouse. 

For  the  second  and  third  stages  the  route 
will  be  from  Ihe  clubhouse  down  Fifth 
avenue  and  Broadway  to  Battery  place,  to 
West  street,  to  Laight  street,  to  Canal 
street,  to  Broadway,  to  Fifth  avenue,  to  the 
clubhouse. 


Trade  Literature   Received. 

Automobile  Material,  Paris  and  Sup- 
plies.— A.  L.  Dyke  Automobile  Supply 
Company,  1402  Pine  street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Holsman  Automobile. — The  Hols- 
man  .\utoniobile  Company,  153  Lasalle 
street,  Chicago,  III. 

Schilling  Gasoline  Engines. — C.  R. 
Schilling.  110  South  Third  street,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

"Motor  Lostwagcn"  (Motor  Goods  Wa- 
gons ) . — Neue  Automobile  Gesellschaft, 
Berlin  N.  W.,  Louiscn  sir,  2g. 

The  Spider.  BuU's-Eye  and  Sextet  Mul- 
tiplex   Lubricators. — The    Automatic    Lu- 


bricator Company,  of  334  Dearborn  street|| 
Chicago. 

Portable  Houses  for  Automobiles,  etc. — 
The  Springfield  Moulding  Works.  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Automobile  Novelties  at  the  Annual 

Exhibition  of  the  Soclete 

de  Physique. 

A    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SPEED     &1EASUR1NG     APPAR- 
ATUS. 

Among  the  numerous  new  instruments 
shown  this  year  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Physique, 
which  opened  at  Paris  on  April  17,  was  an 
apparatus  built  by  the  firm  of  Gaumont  & 

■  Cit,  and  which  permits  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tive record  of  the  momentary  speed  of  an 
autombile.  This  instrument  consists  of  a 
camera  provided  with  a  screen  with  two 
narrow  windows,  separated  by  a  space  of 
■'         several  centimetres.    Upon  the  base  of  the 


by  the  car  in  the  lime  between   the   two 

W  d 
images  were  taken  is  - —  metres. 

w 

Also,  let  t  be  the  time  of  one  period  of  the 
tuning  fork  in  fractions  of  a  second  and 
M  the  number  of  periods  registered;  then 
the  time  between  the  two  images  is  equal 
to  «  t  seconds.  Therefore,  the  speed  of  the 
car  ia: 


wn  i 


metres  per  second, 


3.6  Wrf  ,  .,        ,  , 

01 '^ -—   kilometres  per  hour. 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  deviation  from 
parallelism  between  the  course  of  the  car 
and  the  photographic  plate  will  not  atTect 
the  result,  as  the  length  of  the  wheel  base  on 
the  plate  and  the  displacement  of  the  car  on 
the  plate  will  thereby  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Although  the  device  is  not  without  some 
evidence  of  ingenuity,  its  utility  is  some- 
what doubtful,  as  the  plates  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  fixed  and  impressions  made 
before  the  record  is  available.  The  in- 
ventors undoubtedly  intend  the  instrument 
for  use  by  the  police  sur\'eilling  auto  traffic. 
If  it  should  be  applied  by  them  automobil- 
ists  in  France  will  in  future  have  to  be  on 
guard  when  meeting  a  man  with  a  camera. 

THE     NODON     CHARGING    TRANSFORMER. 

M.  Nodon,  of  the  Paris  University,  ex- 
hibited a  device  for  transforming  alternat- 
ing into  direct  current,  particularly  applica- 
ble to  charging  automobile  batteries.     The 


^P  A.  lense;   B,  sighling   k1>is«:   C,  total    reflection    prism    with   sunshade;    D, 

speed  regulator:  E.  item  of  tuning  (ork:  F  G.  trippinK  lever  of  tuninu  fork 
and  shutiir;  J,  tiar  carryinK  the  tuning  key;  K.  tuning  fork;  L,  spring  for  trt- 
ling  tunmg  fork  in  motion;  M,  pawl  for  the  tuning  fork  system. 


Fia  I. — Gaumont  Speed  Measuring  Apparatus. 


is  set  in  vibration  by  the  same  mechanism 
that  operates  the  shutter  of  the  camera.  A 
dry  plate,  measuring  8x16  centimetres,  is 
used,  and  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
8x8,  upon  one  of  which  are  photographed 
the  vibrations  of  the  tuning  fork  and  on 
the  other  two  images  of  the  car.  The  wave 
line  representing  the  tuning  fork  vibrations 
is  interrupted  at  two  points  corresponding 
to  the  moments  when  the  images  of  the  car 
are  taken.  From  these  photographs  and 
the  wheel  base  of  the  car  the  momentary 
speed  of  the  latter  can  be  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  W  be  the  length  of  the  wheel  base 
in  metres;  w,  the  length  of  the  wheel  base 
on  the  photograph  in  mm.,  and  d  the  dis- 
placement between  the  two  images  on  the 
plate.     Then  the  distance  actually  traveled 


instrument  is  called  an  electric  valve,  and 
is  said  to  have  proven  quite  successful.  It 
comprises  four  cylindrical  containing  ves- 
sels or  cells  of  insulating  material  into 
which  are  introduced  from  below  two  con- 
centric electrodes  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  insulating  stopper.  The  inner  elec- 
trode in  the  form  of  a  rod  is  composed  of 
an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  zinc,  and  the 
outer  electrode  in  the  form  of  a  tube  with 
perforations  is  of  iron.  The  cell  is  filled  with 
asaturated  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate. 
As  will  be  divined,  the  cell  acts  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  aluminum  electrolytic 
rectifier.  When  the  current  passes  in  the 
direction  from  the  rod  to  the  tube  a  thin 
layer  of  oxides  and  phosphates  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
rod,  almost  instantaneously.     This  layer  is 


Fic.  2. 

of  such  high  electrical  resistance  that  it 
practically  cuts  off  the  current  until  the  di- 
rection of  the  latter  is  reversed.  The  re- 
verse current  instantly  reduces  the  high  re- 
sistance compounds  forming  the  layer,  and 
flows  freely  through  the  cell. 

The  object  of  using  four  cells  is  to  use 
the  impulses  in  both  directions,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  cells  are  connected 
across  the  line  carrying  the  alternating 
current  in  two  parallel  rows,  the  points  of 
attachment  for  the  two  rows  being  iden- 
tical. The  two  cells  in  each  row  arc  con- 
nected oppositely,  and  no  impulse  could, 
therefore,  f^ow  through  either  of  these 
*"rows"  either  way.  The  battery  to  be 
charged  is  connected  between  the  two  cells 
of  either  row,  and  this  gives  a  free  pas- 
sage across  the  line  for  both  impulses  of  a 
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Fig.  3.— Nodon  Electwc  Valve. 


A,    sltematinK  connectiofli;    B,   continuous   con- 
nection. 
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period.  The  positive  impulse  will  flow,  say, 
through  the  cell  at  the  upper  right  hand 
comer,  the  battery  and  the  cell  at  the  lower 
left  hand  comer,  while  the  negative  im- 
pulse will  flow  through  the  lower  right 
hand  cell,  the  battery  and  the  upper  left 
hand  cell. 

In  tests  with  a  5  ampere  type  an  efiiciency 
of  75  to  80  per  cent,  is  claimed  to  have 
been  reached,  and  the  electrolyte  of  the 
cells  heated  up  to  104°  Fahr.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  charging  a  storage 
battery  of  forty-two  cells  with  line  current 
from  the  city  mains,  the  frequency  of  which 
is  forty-two  reversals  per  second.  The 
curves  in  Fig.  4  have  been  taken  by 
means  of  a  new  wave  tracer  invented  by 
Professor  Hospitalier,  known  as  the  ondo- 
graph.  Curve  i  shows  the  alternating  pres- 
sure of  the  line  to  which  the  converter  is 
ccmnected,  curve  2  the  current  supplied  to 
the  converter,  curve  3  the  current  sent  into 
the  storage  battery,  and  curve  4  the  pres- 


The  fixed  end  of  the  spring  is  adjustable, 
and  this  admits  of  setting  the  regulator  to 
maintain  any  desired  voltage. 


Amalgamation  of  Bavarian    Auto* 
mobile  Clubs. 

Bavaria  is  not  a  paradise  for  automobil- 
ists  at  present.  Many  cities  and  towns  ex- 
act from  the  passing  tourist  (as  well  as 
(rom  the  local  auto  owner)  a  "pavement 
toll,"  and  in  some  places  every  would  be 
chauffeur  must  pay  the  authorities  an  ex- 
animation  fee  of  $6.  This  unfavorable  atti- 
tude of  the  local  authorities  has  led,  among 
other  things,  to  a  movement  for  the  amal- 


in  diameter  as  the  plunger  B,  the  Utter  be- 
ing guided  in  a  stuffing  box  with  cap  C 
The  valves  are  of  a  peculiar  cup  shaped 
kind  with  spherical  seats.  The  suction 
valve  D  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  pump 
barrel,  and  the  discharge  valve  £  oa  top 
the  barrel.  The  water  passes  through  both 
valves  from  below  and  out  laterally,  and 
the  tops  of  the  valve  chambers  are  closed 
by  threaded  plugs  which  are  hollowed  out 
to  serve  at  once  as  guides  for  the  valves. 
It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  discharge  valve  on  top  of  the  pump 
barrel  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  latter, 
any  air  getting  into  the  pump  barrel,  or  any 
steam  formed  therein,  will  at  once  be  -ex- 


Fig.  4. 

sure  at  the  storage  battery  terminals  when 
the  apparatus  is  in  operation. 

DB  DION  ELECTRICALLY  CONTROLLED  THROTTLE. 

De  Dion  &  Bouton  exhibited  a  portable 
electric  generating  set  composed  of  one  of 
their  single  cylinder,  vertical  water  cooled 
gasoline  motors  directly  connected  to  a 
two  pole  Manchester  type  dynamo,  the 
combination  being  mounted  upon  a  truck 
for  being  moved  about.  The  set  is 
especially  intended  for  charging  storage 
batteries.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  outfit  is  an  automatic,  electrically 
controlled  throttle  governor.  Within  the 
carburetor  is  placed  a  throttle  valve 
consisting  of  two  cylindrical  shells  with 
circular  openings  in  their  walls,  the  two 
openings  being  brought  into  register  more 
or  less  by  rotating  the  inner  shell.  The 
rotation  of  this  part  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  solenoid  wound  with  very  fine  wire 
and  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  dy- 
namo. For  a  1X0  volt  dynamo  the  coil  has 
a  resistance  of  2,000  ohms.  The  solenoid 
is  of  the  ironclad  type,  i.  e.,  an  iron  shield 
entirely  surrounds  the  coil,  which  renders 
it  more  efficient  and  also  protects  the  de- 
vice against  outside  magnetic  influences. 
Within  the  solenoid  is  located  an  iron  core 
tapering  toward  its  lower  end.  This  core 
is  suspended  by  a  chain  which  passes  over 
a  wheel  or  pulley  on  the  throttle  valve 
stem.  The  tendency  of  the  solenoid  to 
draw  the  core  into  it  and  thereby  close  the 
throttle  is  counteracted  by  a  fiat  spiral 
spring  which  tends  to  open  the  throttle. 


Chaboche  Feed  Pump  for  Steam  Caes. 


gamation  of  the  various  automobile  clubs 
in  the  kingdom  to  better  guard  the  interests 
of  automobilism.  The  Bavarian  Automo- 
bile Gub  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in 
Nuremberg  on  April  18  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Munich  Automobile  Qub,  of 
Munich,  and  the  Frankian  Automobile 
Club,  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  expected  that 
several  other  clubs  in  existence  in  Bavaria 
will  also  join.  The  new  club  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  sections,  each  of  the  component 
clubs  forming  one  section.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  new  club  are  in  Munich  The 
business  year  corresponds  with  the  calen- 
dar year.  General  annual  meetings  will  be 
held  in  November  or  December  of  each 
year.  Each  of  the  sections  will  appoint 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  every  fifty  members  and  every  subse- 
quent fifty  begun. 

At  another  meeting  on  April  20  the  fol- 
lowing temporary  officers  were  elected : 
President.  Professor  Poehlmann,  Munich; 
vice  president,  Director  Schuette,  Nurem- 
berg; attorney,  Dr.  Kuehles,  Munich. 


pelled  through  the  discharge  valve,  and  not 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  pump. 
The  pump  was  described  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  AutoiHotor  Journal. 


Novel  Feed  Pump  for  Steam  CarSi 

On  the  Chaboche  steam  cars  manufac- 
tured in  France  a  novel  engine  driven  feed 
pump  is  used  which  is  designed  to  avoid 
air  and  steam  being  pocketed  in  the  pump 
and  thus  interfere  with  its  operation.  The 
pump  is  arranged  horizontally,  and  the 
pump  barrel  A  is  made  considerably  larger 


English  Automobile  Legislation. 

Proposals  of  new  automobile  regulations 
are  brewing  in  the  English  Parliament 
Two  proposed  bills  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, one  by  John  Scott  Montague,  being 
a  modification  of  his  last  year's  bill,  and 
the  other  by  Lord  Russell.  The  most  im- 
portant sections  of  Mr.  Montague's  bill  are 
Sections  i  and  5,  which  read  as  follows: 

After  the  commencement  of  this  act  any 
person  driving  or  in  charge  of  a  vehicle 
as  herein  defined  on  a  public  highway  shall, 
unless  some  person  is  registered  owner 
thereof,  and  unless  such  vehicle  bears 
thereon  a  number  or  such  other  mark  of 
identification  as  may  be  prescribed,  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  summarily. 

The  rate  of  speed  at  which  a  light 
locomotive  may  be  traveling  shall  not,  irre- 
spective of  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  be  a  ground  for  taking  proceedings 
or  imposing  fines  or  penalties  against  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  thereof. 

Lord  Russell's  bill  is  in  some  respects 
more  severe.  Its  chief  sections  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

3.  (i)  Every  light  locomotive  shall  be 
required  to  carry  a  metal  plate  not  exceed- 
ing in  length  7  inches,  and  not  exceeding 
in   width   3   inches,    upon    which   shall   be 
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engraved  or  inscribed  a  distinguish* 
.cr  and  number. 

The  council  of  each  administrative 
f  shall  make  provision  for  the  supply 
demand  to  an  owner  ol  a  light  loco- 
fc  o£  a  metal  plate  as  aforesaid  bear- 
Idisiinguishing  letter  and  number,  and 
keep  a  register  of  auch  plates,  and  of 
imes  and  addresses  of  the  persons  to 
[  they  were  issued. 

I  The  coimcil  may  charge  a  sum  not 
ling  55.  for  each  plate  supplied, 
frhe  driver  of  every  light  locomotive 
be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  com- 
py  alter  an  exammation,  subject  to 
'for  such  examination  and  regulations 
ying  the  terms  upon  which  such  cer- 
t  may  be  held  to  be  framed  by  the 
government  board,  who  may  delegate 
i  any  of  their  powers  under  this  see- 
to  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
^  and  Ireland. 

i  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide 
[alia : 

'  That  the  charge  for  such  certificates 
not  exceed  los. 
I     That  the  certificate  shall  remain  in 

until  cancelled. 
That  the  certificate  may  be  can- 
by  the  local  government  board  for 
bs  driving,  for  drunkenness  while  in 
^  of  a  light  locomotive,  or  for  other 
i  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  examin- 
k)Hy  render  the  holder  of  the  ccrtift- 
linfit  to  be  in  charge  of  a  light  loco- 

I  May  S.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ellis  asked  the  president  of  the  Local 
rnment  Board  whether  he  would  take 
!  to  place  the  law  with  respect  to  mo- 
ars  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  by 
ving  the  present  hard  and  fast  limit 
I  speed,  subject  to  due  security  for  the 
r  and  convenience  of  other  users  of 
b  roads,  by  requiring  registration  of 
iehicles,  and  by  enacting  a  high  maxi- 
I  penalty  for  breaches  of  these  and  any 
r  conditions  it  might  seem  desirable 
Dpose.  Mr.  Long :  "Yes,  sir.  I  have 
eparation  a  bill  dealing  with  this  sub- 
and  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  in- 
icc  it." 

e  House  of  Commons  is  promised  a 
ral  debate  on  the  motor  car  question. 
leth  Balfour  gave  notice  on  April  27 
he  intends  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
louse  on  the  questions  ol  the  speed  of 
IT  cars  and  the  responsibility  of  mo- 
ts. Mr.  Balfour's  exposition  of  his 
lions  was  so  prolix  that  he  was  called 
(der  by  the  Speaker.  In  the  House  of 
is  also  the  subject  of  motor  legislation 
loughi  up  at  intervals.  At  a  recent 
^n  Lord  Lamington  asked  the  Gov- 
lent  for  a  return  of  cases  reported  to 
^lice  since  January  i.  1902,  in  which 
jf  was  caused  to  the  person  or  proper- 
(  the  public  by  motor  cars,  other  than 
5  accidents  in  which  the  occupants  of 
lars  were  alone  injured.  He  said  that 
he  most  part  motor  cars  were  not  em- 
Id  for  commercial  purposes,  and  thetr 
^as  merely  a  branch  of  sport  indulged 


in  on  tile  public  roads  at  considerable  risk 
to  the  public,  and  certainly  at  great  detri- 
ment to  the  public  convenience  and  com- 
fort. When  the  public  roads  were  built 
there  was  no  anticipation  that  they  would 
be  used  tor  traftic  oi  this  sort,  and  the 
number  of  accidents  that  had  occurred 
was  decidedly  large.  Simple  numerical 
comparisons  between  accidents  Irom  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  and  from  motor 
cars  were  misleading,  because  the  number 
of  carriages  drawn  by  horses  was  very 
much  greater  than  the  number  of  motor 
cars. 

In  the  postal  vote  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  and 
1,  upon  the  legislative  question  a  third 
question  has  been  added,  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  proposals  of  Lord  Russell,  as 
follows :  Are  you  willing,  in  exchange  for 
the  removal  of  the  specific  speed  limit,  to 
consent  to  the  foUowmg  additional  restric- 
tions?: (a)  Small  and  inconspicuous  iden- 
tification plates;  (b)  certification  of  driv- 
ers; (c)  an  increase  of  the  penalty  for  au- 
tomobilisis  guilty  of  serious  offenses,  such 
as  giving  false  names  and  addresses  or  en- 
deavormg  to  avoid  identification  after  caus- 
ing an  accident. 


An  Austrian  Deputy  on  Auto- 
mobiles. 

The  following  discourse  on  automobiles 
by  Deputy  Silbcrer,  of  the  Lower  Austrian 
Legislature,  is  reported  in  Autottwhil  Welt: 

Automobilism  today  pursues  an  entirely 
wrong  direction.  As  long  as  automobiles 
are  made  only  to  satisfy  the  extravagances 
and  whims  of  certain  wealthy  and  high 
standing  gentlemen;  as  long  as  the  safety 
of  the  streets  and  the  lives  of  pedestrians 
are  threatened  by  the  mad  speed  of  the 
automobiles  careering  upon  them,  so  long 
this  form  of  automobilism  can  not  calcu- 
late on  any  encouragement.  This  speed 
madness,  which  only  recently  again  in 
Nice  demanded  another  victim,  is  very 
harmful  to  the  cause.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  been  reproached  for  opposing  automo- 
bilism, as  he  was  interested  heart  and  soul 
in  every  other  sport.  He  had  really  no 
liking  for  automobilism.  just  because  it 
really  could  not  be  considered  a  sport.  By 
sport  was  understood  bodily  exercise  and 
healthy  movement  in  good,  fresh  air  with 
the  greatest  possible  saving  of  the  nerves. 
But  what  happens  during  an  automobile 
trip?  People  sit  for  hours  and  even  days 
in  a  crouched  position,  immovably  upon 
their  seats,  swallow  a  lot  of  dust  and  ruin 
their  nerves,  because  they  know  that  at  the 
mad  pace  they  arc  every  moment  exposed 
to  fatal  dangers.  What  would  a  cavalier 
ten  years  ago  have  said  if  he  had  been 
expected  to  become  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer? No  doubt  he  would  have  laughed  at 
the  person  making  such  a  suggestion. 
And  yet  how  much  cleanlier  is  the  trade 
of  the  locomotive  engineer  than  that  of  the 
chauffeur.  He  is  protected  in  front  by  the 
wall  of  the  locomotive,  enjoys  fresh  air 
and  is  free  to  move  about  on  his  platform. 


In  conclusion  the  speaker  mentioned  that 
wheu  automobilism  should  start  out  in  a 
healthier  direction  certainly  everybody 
would  lend  it  his  aid  and  encouragement, 
but  as  long  as  the  senseless  scorching  re- 
mained in  fashion  he  would  have  to  op- 
pose it  and  demand  of  the  authorities  that 
they  protect  the  life  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  particular,  too. 


Parade  o!  Steam  Wagons 

The  Thornycroft  Motor  Wagon  Com- 
pany, of  Chiswick,  England,  arranged  a 
May  Day  parade  on  the  Thames  limbank 
mcnt  between  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
bridges,  from  8  to  9  a.  m.  The  parade 
included  twenty-five  Thornycroft  wagons, 
five  Leyland  wagons  and  one  Straker.  The 
event  was  in  the  nature  of  a  competition, 
prizes  being  awarded  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  of  boiler  and  mountings,  of 
gear,  state  of  lubrication  of  gear,  and  for 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  wagons,  con. 
stderation  being  given  in  allotting  the 
awards  to  the  period  for  which  the  ve- 
hicles had  been  in  use.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  First,  to  a  Whitclcy 
furniture  van,  manufactured  by  the 
Thornycroft  Company;  second,  a  van  and 
trailer  belonging  10  Searcy,  Tansley  & 
Co.,  built  by  Thornycrofts,  and,  third,  a 
lorry  belonging  to  Dewar's  Whisky  Com- 
pany. 

The  weather  w^s  not  very  favorable,  but 
before  the  rain  started  in,  at  9  o'clock,  the 
parade  had  been  reviewed  by  the  judges. 
The  affair  was  pronounced  a  success  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  parade  an 
annual  fixture,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Automobile  Club,  when  general  prizes  will 
be  offered,  open  to  all  makes  of  heavy  ve- 
hicles. 


M 


Mr.  Marconi,  of  wireless  telegraphy  fame, 
is  a  candidate  for  membership  to  the  A.  C. 
G.  B.  and  L 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1903  the 
French  exports  of  automobilfs  amounted  to 
^.203.400,  compared  to  $966,400  for  the 
same  period  last  year  and  only  $548,000 
during  the  same  period  in  igoi. 


The  Norfolk  ( England)  Automobile 
Club  had  a  run  to  and  meeting  at  Yar- 
mouth on  Saturday,  April  11.  A  police 
trap  had  been  installed  along  the  road,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  were  ten  "motor 
cases'*  before  the  Bloficid  Petty  Sessions 
on  April  27.  The  fines  imposed  ranged 
from  £1  to  £2  12a. 


Two  recent  county  court  decisions  in 
cases  in  which  it  was  contended  that 
horses  which  shied  at  motor  c;irs  did  not 
come  up  to  the  warranty  that  they  were 
quiet  lo  ride  and  drive  go  to  show  that 
the  status  of  the  motor  as  a  legal  entity  is 
meeting  with  tardy  recognition,  says  the 
Country  Gentleman.  At  Godalming  Judge 
Russell  held  that  a  Kors<L  ^VvxOcv  -^^  'ws-'^ 
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pass  a  motor  without  shying  cannot  be 
said  to  come  within  the  terms  of  such  a 
warranty.  At  Norwich  a  plaintiff  who 
sued  for  damages  because  a  horse  bought 
under  similar  conditions  shied  at  the  elec- 
tric street  cars  also  won  his  case. 


The  King  of  England  during  his  recent 
visit  in  Paris  ordered  a  24  horse  power 
Darracq  double  phaeton.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered and  has  curved  side  glasses. 


The  100  or  120  horse  power  Gobron- 
Brillie  car,  which  we  illustrated  recently^ 
has  four  cylinders  of  sVs  inches  bore  and 
each  with  two  pistons,  the  combined  stroke 
of  which  is  8.6  inches. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  ordered  an 
electric  brougham.  This  is  his  third  mo- 
tor carriage.  His  first  choice  was  an 
electric  phaeton  for  country  use,  and  the 
second  a  gasoline  driven  touring  car. 


The  touring  section  of  the  Paris-Madrid 
race  started  duly  on  May  14.  The  num- 
ber of  entries  for  this  section  attained 
fifty-eight,  but  only  a  little  over  forty 
started  the  first  day  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Paris. 


Tenders  for  gasoline  motor  wagons,  with 
a  speed  ot  10  to  12  miles  per  hour,  and 
capable  of  dealing  with  a  ton  load,  are  to 
be  invited  by  the  city  of  Westminster 
(England)  authorities  for  dealing  with  the 
removal  of  street  sweepings. 


A  proposal  has  been  put  forward  to  or- 
ganize an  electric  system  of  transport  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Noworossiisk  and 
Ssuchum.  The  cars  are  to  be  electrically 
driven  from  overhead  wires,  but  run  on 
the  road  and  not  on  rails.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  electricity  for  the  system  by 
water  power. 


A  bill  for  organizing  a  railless  trolley 
service  between  Stroud  and  Cheltenham. 
England,  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Saxony 
and  at  present  proposed  for  Liverpool,  is 
being  promoted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  of  the  conditions  to  be  attached  to  the 
bill  is  that  private  vehicles  shall  be  per- 
mitted (on  terms)  to  take  current  from  the 
line.  It  ii  suggested  that  meters  be  em- 
ployed for  measuring  the  energy  thus  taken. 


The  Eastbourne  (England)  town  council 
on  May  i  decided  to  buy  a  public  motor 
'bus  now  running  in  that  town  and  three 
others  of  the  same  kind  (Milarcs-Daimler). 
The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
(Councillor  Towner)  proposed  that  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Local  (jovemment 
Board  authorizing  the  council  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purchase  of  four  cars,  and 
also  j£200  for  a  shed  in  which  to  house 
them  at  Roselands. 


On  May  3  a  hill  climbing  contest  was 
held  on  the  Exelberg,  near  Vienna,  by  the 
Austrian  Automobile  Club.  The  course 
was  2.6  miles  long  with  an  average  gradient 
of  9  per  cent.  The  best  time  was  made  by 
Georg  Opel  on  a  Darracq  and  Hierony- 
nious  on   a   Spitz,   the  two   tieing  in  5m. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hotchkiss 
Ordnance  Company,  of  England,  the  chair- 
man, C.  F.  Parsons,  stated  that  owing  to 
the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  arbitration, 
the  chances  of  a  large  war  were  becoming 
fewer.  Hence  the  directors  of  the  company 
had  decided  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  high  class  motor  cars. 


A  new  automobile  club  has  been  formed 
at  Nice,  France,  under  the  name  of  Motor 
Club  of  Nice.  The  new  club  proposes  to 
encourage  the  practical  development  of  au- 
tomobiles by  studying  the  best  means  for 
simplifying  and  strengthening  the  power 
mechanism  of  automobiles  without  seeking 
to  make  speed  the  foremost  qualityl 


The  motor  cycle  has  its  place  in  military 
work.  On  fairly  good  roads  it  is  an  ideal 
means  of  rapidly  conveying  orders  and  in- 
formation. It  has  also  other  uses.  For 
instance,  in  the  recent  Easter  cyclist 
manceuvres  near  Windsor,  England,  the 
Twenty-sixth  (Cyclist)  Volunteers  had  a 
motor  cycle  harnessed  to  their  machine 
gun,  and  rushed  it  about  the  country  at  a 
surprising  rate  of  speed. 


Acting  upon  the  representations  of  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Trad- 
ers, the  commissioners  of  the  London  po- 
lice have  notified  the  society  that  in  future 
they  do  not  propose  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  gasoline  carried  on  public  service  ve- 
hicles, provided  it  is  so  stored  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  protection  to  the 
public  from  accidental  ignition.  &c. 


Already  hotel  prices  in  Dublin  and 
neighborhood  have  gone  up  to  high  fig- 
ures for  the  race  week,  and  most  of  the 
leading  places  are  fully  booked.  House- 
holders in  the  neighborhood  of  the  course 
are  asking  exorbitant  rates.  The  price  for 
the  use  of  one  room  on  the  night  of  July 
I  in  a  small  house  near  the  route  was  £5, 
and  prices  up  to  iio  have  been  demanded 
for  almost  similar  accommodation. 


Considerable  annoyance  and  trouble  have 
been  caused  to  motor  car  users  in  England 
recently  by  the  excessive  density  of  the 
gasoline  supplied  by  certain  firms.  It  is 
said  that  instances  have  occurred  of  gaso- 
line motors  failing  to  give  their  full  power. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
the  fuel  had  a  density  of  .720  and  730  in- 
stead of  .680.  Such  gasoline  gives  endless 
trouble  by  causing  a  thick  deposit  in  the 
carburetors. 


In  the  annual  "control"  meetiiigt  of  die 
reserves  of  the  German  army  this  year 
those  among  the  men  who  are  owners  or 
drivers  of  automobiles  are  requested  to 
make  a  statement  to  that  effect  The  C>er- 
man  military  authorities  evidently  9:ppn- 
elate  the  possible  uses  of  automobiles  in 
military  work. 


In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  London, 
a  decision  has  been  rendered  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  owners  for  the  negligence 
of  their  chauffeurs  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Nicholl  against  Hon.  Robert  Beresford  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  latter's  chauffeur 
while  riding  on  a  motor  bicycle.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  chauffeur  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street,  but  Beresford  re- 
pudiated liability  because  the  chauffeur  was 
driving  the  car  on  a  visit  to  his  own 
friends  without  Beresford's  permission,  and 
that  consequently  the  diauffeur  was  not  in 
his  employ.  The  jury,  nevertheless,  gave  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Captain  Nicholl  fot 
ii50,  and  the  court  upheld  the  verdict 


The  English  team  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett motor  race,  Messrs.  Edge,  Jarrottand 
Stocks,  will  be  quartered  before  and  antO 
the  race  at  Castle  Rhebanhouse,  Athy, 
which  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Edge  from 
June  7.  The  Carlow  County  Council  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  on  road  im- 
provement in  the  county  of  such  grants  u 
the  Automobile  Club  may  make  for  the 
purpose,  and  has  itself  made  a  grant  of 
ix35  for  steam  rolling,  subject  to  the  grant 
of  an  equal  sum  from  the  clnb.  At  the 
Athy  Pett''  Sessions,  April  30,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  local  magistrates  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  tin- 
desirable  to  issue  any  occasional  drinking 
licenses  on  the  day  of  the  motor  race. 


A  meeting  of  a  provisional  committee 
of  the  proposed  Ladies'  Automobile  Clnb 
was  held  on  April  30  at  n6  Park  street, 
London,  W..  lent  by  Lady  Beatrice  Raw- 
son.  Lady  Cecil  Scott  Montagu  presided. 
and  explained  the  objects  of  such  a  clnb 
and  the  advantages  technically  and  socially. 
It  was  decided  to  form  such  a  club,  which 
should  be  called  the  Ladies'  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  should  be 
asked  to  be  president  and  Lady  Cecil  Scott 
Montagu,  Lady  Beatrice  Rawson  and  Mrs. 
Adair  vice  presidents.  Lady  Cantelupe  wp« 
appointed  honorary  treasurer.  A  clnb 
committee  of  fifty  members  was  also  elect- 
ed, and  the  first  meeting  was  fixed  for  May 
18  at  the  new  club  premises,  110  Piccadilly. 


The  Royal  Railroad  Division  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  Munich,  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  two  Benz  automobiles,  one  of  7 
horse  power  for  two  persons  and  the  otixr 
of  17  horse  power  for  six  passengers.  A 
trial  trip  of  313  miles  was  oaade  before  te 


cs   were   defiriiiely   accepted   by   the 
tics. 


Society     for     Modem     Education, 

pvhich  15  presided  over  by  M.  Bellau, 

luguratcd   in   the   Tcrnes   quarter   a 

in    automobilism.     Class    meetings 

lid    every    night    from    8:30   till    xo 

at  the  public  school  in  the  rue  Fer- 


ig  10  the  partial  failure  of  the  Nice 
vents  this  year  the  Aut'imobile  Club 
c  has  decided  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
kncs  to  each  entrant  for  the  races 
ad  his  vehicle  weighed.  The  total 
:e  fee  will  be  returned  to  the  en- 
in  the  Nice-La  Turbie  hill  climbing 


The  Harkness  Racer. 

present  herewith  a  photograph  of 
Harkness'  racer  which  was  built  to 
e  for  a  place  on  the  American 
n  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race. 
L  not  appear  at  the  eliminatmg  trials 
s  now  been  taken  over  to  France  by 
net  to  compete  m  the  various  Con- 
I  races  of  the  season, 
car  has  a  four  cylinder,  vertical  en* 
[  5  inches  bore  and  7  inches  stroke, 
IT  cylinders  being  separate.  The  in- 
(ves  are  located  on  one  side  of  the 
ITS  and  the  exhaust  valves  on  the 
{and  the  valve  gear  is  similar  to  that 
I  Mercedes  motor.  The  motor  is 
fct  75  tiorse  power  and  was  designed 
T.  Bird^II.  The  transmission  gear 
)le  sliding  type. 

car  has  a  stamj>ed  steel  frame,  made 
p  Standard  Welding  Company,  of 
|nd.  Ohio.  The  spring  horns  and 
Is  were  welded  on  after  the  frame 
ten  completed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
pto,  the  frame  is  himg  very  low.  The 
Jting   rods   of   the  engines   are   steel 

rmade  by  the  Johnson  Steel  Foun- 
Spuyten  Duyvil.  N.  Y.  The  car  was 
rted  at  the  works  of  Gill  &  Co.,  South 
lyn.  The  weight  complete  is  2,200 
^  The  machine  was  taken  over  to 
{  in  an  incomplete  stale,  to  be  fin- 
bi  Paris.  It  was  Mr.  Harkness'  in- 
l  to  rim  it  in  the  Paris-Madrid  race. 


m  RaclniT  Rules  of  A.  A.  A. 

SAvmoNS. 
By  person,  association  or  club  (here- 
referred  to  as  the  promoter)   desir- 
9iold  a  race  or  races  under  the  rules 
i    American    Automobile  Association 

tst  obtain  a  sanction  from  the  chair- 
the  racing  board.  No  announce- 
|f  such  race  or  races  shall  be  made 
iuch  sanction  shall  have  been  ob- 
Infraciion  of  (his  rule  shall  per- 
Jr  disbar  the  oflfending  promoter  from 
pg  a  sanction  from  the  racing  board. 

te    application     for     such     sanction 
:  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  rac- 
krd,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 


THE    HORSELESS   AGE. 

fee  of  $50  for  non-members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  or  $10  for 
members,  and  shall  set  forth  the  name  and 
address  of  the  promoter,  a  schedule  of  the 
events  and  distances,  the  number  and  value 
of  the  prizes,  the  amount  of  the  entry  fees 
and  details  of  the  course.  If  the  event  is 
to  be  run  on  the  road  the  board  may  re- 
quire evidence  of  the  permission  of  the 
proper  legal  authorities.  The  racing  board 
may  refuse  a  sanction  without  assigning  a 
reason   for  such  refusal. 

3.  After  a  sanction  shall  have  been 
granted  no  change  shall  be  made  in  any  of 
the  details  re<|uircd  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
application  for  same. 

4.  No  sanction  shall  he  granted  to  a  pro- 
moter who  shall  have  previously  trans- 
gressed  the  racing  rules  0I  the   American 


6IZ 

who  have  never  knowingly  competed  with  a 
person  who  is  not  eligible  under  the  rules 
of  the  racing  board;  who  agree,  by  their 
signatures  to  the  entry  blank,  to  recognize 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  racmg  board  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  in  rac- 
ing matters;  and  who  have  not  l>ccn  de- 
barred from  competition  in  events  over 
which  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
tion  or  ihc  governing  bodies  of  other  na- 
tions have  jurisdiction.  The  act  of  compet- 
ing at  an  unsanctioned  meeting,  or  in  an 
unsanctioned  event,  shall  disqualify  without 
further  action  of  the  racing  board,  and 
such  disqualification  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  removed  by  formal  action  of  the  rac- 
ing board. 

7.  An   entry   shall   consist  of  a  combina- 
tion  of   operator   and  car,   the   latter   being 
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Automobile  Association,  or  permitted 
another  lo  transgress  them  at  a  meetmg 
under  his  management. 

ENTRY    BLANKS, 

5.  On  receipt  of  a  sanction  the  promoter 
shall  prepare  an  entry  blank,  which  shall 
show  the  details  set  forth  in  Rule  2 ;  the 
date  of  the  closing  of  entries;  the  address 
to  which  entries  must  be  sent;  and  which 
shall  require  the  entrant  to  supply  the 
name  of  the  operator,  the  machine  he  will 
drive,  the  name  of  the  maker,  the  motive 
power,  the  weight,  supplies  included;  the 
number  of  cylinders,  the  rated  horse 
power,  and  the  date  of  mailing  the  entry. 
It  shall  bear  upon  its  face  the  words,  "Un- 
der the  rules,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
racing  board  of  the  American  Automobtlc 
Association."  A  copy  of  the  entry  blank 
shall,  immediately  upon  its  issue,  be  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  racing 
board.  A  copy  of  these  rules  shall  be  sent 
by  the  promoter  to  every  entrant. 

ENTRIES, 

6.  The  acceptance  of  the  entries  shall  be 
limited  to  those  persons  who  have  not, 
since  January  i,  1903,  taken  part  in  any 
automobile  race  or  hill  climbing  test  not 
sanctioned  by  the  racing  board  of  the 
American     Automobile    Association ;      and 


described  at  the  lime  of  the  entry.  No 
change  of  car  shall  be  permitted  after  an 
entry  has  been  filed,  nor  of  operator  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  referee. 

8.  No  entry  shall  be  accepted  after  mid- 
night of  the  day  set  for  the  closing  of  en- 
tries; no  entry  shall  be  accepted  unless 
accompanied  by  the  entry  fee  and  all  the 
details  required  to  be  set  forth  m  the  en- 
try blank.  The  acceptance  of  an  entry  un- 
der other  conditions  shall  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  refusal'  of  a  subsequent 
sanction  to  the   offending  promoter. 

9.  An  entry  under  an  assumed  name  or 
failure  to  supply  correct  information  in  an 
entry  blank  shall  result  in  disqualification. 

10.  A  person  who  enters  and  once  fails 
to  start  may.  after  having  been  warned  by 
the  racing  board  for  a  subsequent  offense, 
be  suspended  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
repetition  of  the  offense  be  suspended  for 
the  remainder  of  the   season. 

11.  Competitors  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  damages — civil  or  criminal. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

12.  Motor  cars  shall  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

A.  (i)  All  weights  and  motive  powers,  no 
restriction  as  tci  ^^^\-a\.«t.^. 
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(2)  All  weights,  supplies  included,  un- 
der 1,200  pounds,  all  motive  pow- 
ers, no  restrictions  as  to  operators. 
B.  (i)  All   weights,   steam,  gasoline,  elec- 
tricity, other  motive  powers. 

(2)  All  weights,  supplies  included,  un- 

der 1,800  pounds,  steam,  gasoline, 
electricity,  other  motive  powers. 

(3)  AH  weights,  supplies  included,    un- 

der 1,200  pounds,  steam,  gasoline, 
electricity,  other  motive  powers. 

(4)  All  weights,  supphes  included,  un- 
••  der   800   pounds,   steam,   gasoline, 

electricity,  other  motive  powers. 

13.  To  be  eligible  for  competition  in 
Class  B.  except  mile  straightaways,  cars 
must  be  equipped  with  double  acting 
brakes,  compensating  and  reversing  devices. 
body  and  hood  sufficient  to  cover  mechan- 
ism and  provide  accommodation  for  one 
person  alongside  of  the  operator. 

14.  In  all  events  under  Class  B.  cars 
may  be  classified  as  to  motive  powers 
(steam,  gasoline,  electricity)  as  well  as  to 
weights. 

15.  An  automobile,  motor  car  or  car 
within  the  meaning  of  these  rules,  is  a 
four  wheeled  track  or  road  vehicle  propelled 
by  self  contained  mechanical  means. 

OFFICERS. 

16.  The  principal  officer  at  a  meeting 
shall  be  a  referee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  meeting  and  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  racing  board.  He 
shall,  if  necessary,  assign  the  judges,  tim- 
ers, umpires,  clerk  of  the  course  and 
starter  to  their  respective  positions  and  in- 
struct them  as  to  the  rules.  He  shall  re- 
ceive all  protests  and  render  decisions 
thereon,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  racing 
board.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  racing  board  of  transgressions 
thereof  either  by  promoters,  contestants 
or  officials. 

17.  There  shall  be  three  judges  whose 
position  shall  be  on  or  at  the  edge  of  the 
track,  two  at  one  end  and  one  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  tape.  The  numbers  of 
the  placed  cars  shall  be  taken,  one  earh 
by  the  three  judges  respectively.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  as  to  the  order  of 
finishing  shall  be  final.  The  judging  of 
the  cars  shall  be  determined  by  the  in- 
stant of  contact  of  the  tires  of  the  front 
wheels  with  the  tape. 

18.  There  shall  be  three  timekeepers 
whose  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  accurately 
calculate,  report  and  record  the  elapsed 
time  of  placed  contestants.  In  the  event 
of  disagreement  of  the  watches,  two  agree- 
ing, their  time  shall  be  official.  Should  all 
the  watches  disagree,  the  middle  time 
shall  be  official.  In  a  time  handicap  the 
time  shall  be  taken  from  the  start  of  the 
scratch  contestant. 

19.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  course, 
with  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  com- 
petitors, in  due  time,  of  the  events  in  which 
they  are  entered;   see  to  the  arrival  of  the 


competitors  at  the  starting  point  on  time 
and  to  place  them  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. 

20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  starter, 
after  he  has  been  advised  by  the  clerk  of 
the  course  that  the  contestants  are  ready, 
to  ascertain  that  the  timers  are  ready,  and 
then  give  the  signal  to  start  by  firing  a 
pistol.  He  shall  have  absolute  control  of 
the  competitors  from  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported by  the  clerk  of  the  course  tmtil  the 
start  has  taken  place.  In  the  event  of  a 
flying  start,  the  starter  alone  shall  have 
power  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  start,  and 
may  use  a  flag  instead  of  a  pistol  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  contestants  to  start,  having  pre- 
viously warned  'the  timers  of  his  intention 
to  do  so. 

21.  There  shall  be  two  or  more  umpires, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  positions  as- 
signed them  by  the  referee,  to  note  carefully 
the  progress  of  the  race  and  be  prepared 
to  report  upon  claims  of  unfair  driving  by 
contestants. 

22.  No  persons  other  than  the  officials, 
contestants  and  one  assistant  for  each  con- 
testant shall  be  allowed  upon  the  track. 
Contestants  and  attendants  must  leave  the 
track  as  soon  as  the  event  in  which  they  are 
engaged  has  ended.  The  stands  are  for  the 
use  of  the  referee  and  timers.  No  other 
persons  shall  be  permitted  therein. 

23.  The  program  shall  bear  upon  its  face 
the  words:  "Under  the  rules  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  racing  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association"  and  shall  set 
forth  the  distance  of  each  race ;  description 
of  prizes  and  their  value;  a  copy  of  the 
rule  relative  to  the  classification  of  auto- 
mobiles for  racing ;  the  manner  of  starting ; 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officials  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  relating  to 
same;  and  a  list  of  the  entrants  and  their 
numbers. 

THE  START. 

24.  In  the  event  of  a  match  race  the  posi- 
tion of  the  contestants  at  the  start  shall  be 
decided  by  lot  In  open  events  the  positions 
shall  be  allotted  on  the  program,  the  lowest 
number  taking  the  inside  with  at  least  4 
feet  intervening  between  hubs.  Entries 
shall  be  numbered  by  the  promoter  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt.  A  contestant  who 
fails  to  respond  promptly  to  the  call  of  the 
clerk  of  the  course  shall  forfeit  his  right  to 
his  position  and  shall  take  the  outside. 
There  shall  be  no  delay  at  the  start  on  ac- 
count of  absentees  and  no  contestant  shall 
be  permitted  to  take  a  place  in  the  line  after 
contestants  have  been  reported  to  the  starter 
by  the  clerk  of  the  course. 

25.  The  start  shall  be  determined  by  the 
instant  of  contact  of  the  tires  of  the  front 
wheels  with  a  tape  laid  across  the  track. 

26.  Starts  may  be  either  standing  or 
flying.  Due  notice  of  the  method  must  be 
given  on  the  program,  but  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  state  the  method  a  standing  start 
shall  prevail. 

27.  All  track  races  shall  be  run   with 


the  left  hand  of  the  operator  t<r 
rail. 

28.  The     referee     shall     have 
power  to  prohibit  any  car  which 
siders  unsafe^  unsuitable   or   of  i 
construction  to  start  in  any  event 

HEATS. 

29.  The  referee  may,  in  case  t 
a  larger  number  of  entries  than 
safely  started  in  one  race,  divide 
testants  into  two  or  more  heal 
nearly  equal  numbers  as  possibl 
final. 

30.  A  competitor  may,  if  he  dec 
one  assistant  as  a  passenger.  Af 
ing  been  passed  by  the  clerk  of  tfa 
no  car  shall  receive  attention  at  tl 
of  any  person  other  than  the  co 
and  his  assistant 

TRACK  ftin.ES. 

31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
of  the  leading  car  to  hold  the  si 
nearly  as  may  be  practscaUe.  O 
testant  overtaking  and  passing 
must  pass  on  the  outside  unless  tb 
front  shall  be  so  far  from  the  insii 
render  it  safe  to  pass  on  the  inside 
having  passed  to  the  front  a  coi 
shall  not  take  the  inside,  or  cross  : 
of  the  competitor  passed,  tmless  a  I< 
full  length  has  been  established, 
penalty  of  disqualification. 

32.  Intentional  foul  driving  shall 
ished  by  disqualification  for  all  sub 
events  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  tb 
in  which  the  foul  practice  occurs,  ai 
be  punished  by  the  racing  boal^  1 
pension  not  exceeding  six  months 
first  offense  and  permanent  suspensic 
second  offense. 

33.  In  road  racing  the  rules  of  th 
which  require  a  car  to  keep  to  th 
when  overtaken,  shall  be  observed 
competitor  when  overtaken  must  al 
much  room  as  the  road  permits  to  hi 
petitor  in  which  to  pass. 

34.  A  competitor  who  leaves  the  ti 
road,  for  any  cause,  must,  if  he  de: 
continue  the  race,  start  from  the  p 
which  he  withdrew.  A  competito 
leaves  the  track  or  road,  or  is  un: 
continue,  in  a  race  run  in  heats,  sh 
be  allowed  to  compete  in  a  subseque 
of  the  same  race. 

35.  The  promoter  or  the  referee  i 
they  consider  it  advisable,  require 
testant  to  demonstrate  his  ability  tc 
erly  handle  the  car  he  proposes  to  c 

36.  No  sign  or  advertisement  of  t 
scription  other  than  official  desig 
shall  be  displayed  on  a  car  in  an; 
whether  on  road  or  track. 

37.  In  road  or  track  races  the  o 
ing  car  must  give  proper  signal  by 
horn. 

RECORDS  AND  TXUE  TftXALS. 

38.  No  time  shall  be  accepted 
official  record  unless  taken  by  a 
three  timers,  and  no  private  trial  1 
recognized  unless  the  timers  sha) 
been  approved  in  advance  by  the 
board. 
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paims  for  records  must  be  accom- 
i  by  a  surveyor's  ccriificatc  as  to  the 
tncss  of  the  distance  measured,  if 
I  track,  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and 
ht  road,  at  its  centre,  together  with 
ice  that  the  course  is  level. 
The  fact  ihat  a  contestant  attempts  to 
the  record  for  a  given  distance  and 
ihall  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of 
g  at  intermediate  distances,  either 
ng  or  tlying  start,  properly  attested 
1  timers. 

[n  case  of  a  dead  heat  the  event  shall 
I  again,  unless  the  contestants  agree, 
ss   themselves,   as   to   the   disposition 
prizes. 

tn  the  event  of  a  walkover  it  shall 
tional  with  the  referee  whether  the 
tant  shall  be  required  to  go  the 
or  part  of  the  distance.  The  referee 
Sipose  a  reasonable  time  limit. 

PROTESTS. 

protests  of  every  kind  must  be  made 
referee  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
ish  of  a  race.  The  complainant  must 
t  with  the  referee  a  fee  of  $io.  which 
be  forfeited  to  the  promoter  if  the 
t  is  not  sustained.  A  protest  may  be 
I  only  by  a  contestant,  and  once 
I  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  consent 
racmg  board. 

In  the  event  of  a  protest  relative  to 
ication  of  a  car,  or  other  matter  which 
effect  the  right  of  a  car  to  start,  the 
C  may,  unless  able  to  render  an  im- 
te  decision,  allow  the  car  to  start  and 
r  his  decision  as  soon  after  the  event 
f  be  possible. 

The  making  or  laying  of  bets  shall 
!  recognized. 
The   racing   board   reserves   the   right 

0  the  appointment  of  any  official;  to 
the  timers  in  private  record  trials: 

ign  dates ;  to  inquire  into  and  deal 
ill  matters  relating  to  racing,  subject 

1  rules;  to  disqualify,  either  lempo- 
or  permanently,  persons  guilty  of  in- 
m  of  the  rules:  to  determine  who  are 
ho  are  not  eligible  to  compete;  to  in- 
t  these  rules  and  to  decide  any  point 
(vercd  herein  as  it  may  consider  ad- 
ft 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  the 
of  directors  of  the  American  Auto- 
1  Association. 


m 


LEQ15LATIVE 
ins  LEQAL  -^ 


A  California  Product. 

Magnolia  Automobile  Company,  of 
Sixth  street  and  Eucalyptus  avenue. 
Ide,  Cal..  has  recently  completed  its 
iachine.  a  gasoline  tonneau  for  four 
The  propelling  motor  is  of  about 
sc  power,  and  is  capable  of  driving 
■  at  from  25  to  30  miles  an  hour  max- 

speed.  The  tonneau  is  detachable 
rmits  of  convening  the  machine  into 
bout  for  two.  The  car  is  to  be  man- 
red  in  lots  of  a  dojten.  and  quite  a 
r  of  orders  have  already  been  placed 
derstand.  A  stock  company  with 
D  is  to  be  organized  to  take  up  the 
Kture  of  the  machine  under  the 
ement  of  R.  W.   Miller. 


In  order  to  better  enforce  the  speed  or- 
dinance in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  deicctive 
will  pursue  offenders  in  an  automobile. 

Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  signed  the 
Bailey  automobile  bill  on  May  15.  The 
complete  text  was  published  in  The 
Horseless  Age  of  March  2$. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Cana- 
dian customs  ofticials  prohibiting  Ameri- 
can automobilists  from  going  into  Canada 
without  paying  the  machine's  full  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

Two  additional  suits  have  been  brought 
against  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  automobile  explosion  in  Roger 
Williams  Park  on  July  13.  igoa.  The  plain- 
tiffs are  Stella  Clcgg  and  Nelson  C.  Rice, 
each  of  whom  asks  for  $4,000  damages. 

Mayor  Bookwalter.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  signed  an  ordinance  restricting  the 
speed  of  automobiles  to  6  miles  an  hour 
within  the  mile  square  and  12  miles  an 
hour  elsewhere  within  the   city   limits. 

James  D.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  111.,  will 
bring  suit  against  the  park  board  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  Mr. 
Adams  on  May  ii  by  being  thrown  out  of 
an  automobile  in  Jackson  Park.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roadway. 

An  ordinance  requiring  that  automo- 
biles be  numbered  with  tigurcs  not  less  than 
4  inches  in  height  and  that  the  same  be 
registered  with  the  city  clerk  was  intro- 
duced in  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Assembly 
on  May  12.  It  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  streets,  where  automobilists  will 
be  given  a  hearing. 

E.  A.  Mnllikcn,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  who 
last  September  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  in  causing  the  death  of  A. 
B.  Scott  with  an  automobile,  has  had  his 
case  placed  on  file  by  the  consent  of  the 
court,  and  will  pay  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution. He  has  already  settled  several 
suits  which  grew  out  of  the  fatality. 

In  the  first  arrest  which  has  been  made 
by  the  police  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
speeding  an  auiomobile  faster  than  "an  or- 
dinary traveling  pace."  a  conviction  was 
secured  on  May  8.  The  tran^^gressor  was 
Arthur  I.ec.  and  the  court  interpreted  the 
phase  "ordinary  traveling  pace"  to  mean  "a 
speed  not  to  exceed  8  miles  an  hour." 

The  committee  on  ordinances  of  the  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  board  of  aldermen  have  con- 
curred wiih  the  council  in  extending  th- 
low  speed  district  to  Ferry  street,  but  rec- 
ommend that  the  inside  speed  be  limited 
to  8  and  the  outside  limit  to  15  miles  an 
hour.  The  council  had  previously  fixed 
the  speed  at  5  and  t2  miles  an  hour  as  the 
inside  and  outside  limits  respectively. 

Nassau  County  is  the  first  county  in  the 
Slate  of  New  York  to  establish  speed  limits 
under  the  Doughty-Bailey  automobile  law. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
on  May  18  resolutions  were  passed  restrict- 
ing the  speed  within  half  a  mile  of  any 
post  office  in  the  county  to  8  miles,  and  else- 
where to  20  miles  an  hour.  The  latter 
provision  takes  effect  at  once,  but  the  for- 
mer cannot  be  enforced  until  the  signs  re- 
quired by  the  law  arc  erected  wammg  au- 
tomobilists where  the  change  of  speed  must 
be  made. 

The  commissioners  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  in- 
terpret the  new  State  automobile  law  not 
to  apply  to  townships  of  the  first  class  and 
temporarily  at  least  will  not  enforce  the 
township  automobile  ordinance,  prescribing 
a  maximum  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The 
commissioners  of  Lower  Mcrion  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  law.  and  will  enforce 
the  ordinance,  which  prohibits  speed  in  ex- 
cess of  10  miles  an  hour. 

A  petition  signed  by  residents  of  the 
district  at  Seventh  avenue.  Thirty-eighth 
street  and  Thirty-ninth  street  has  been 
sent  to  Mayor  Low,  of  New  York,  com- 
plaining of  the  practice  of  dealers  who 
test  their  machines  in  Seventh  avenue 
"until  they  become  nuisances  and  menaces 
to  life."  The  petition  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  police  captain  of  the  precinct,  who 
has  detailed  two  detectives  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation. 

George  A.  Banker,  of  Chicago.  III.,  will 
sue  the  city  for  damages  for  false  arrest 
and  imprisonment  upon  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing exceeded  the  automobile  speed  law.  He 
has  been  promised  the  assistance  of  ilic 
Chicago  Automobile  Club.  City  Elec- 
trician Elliott  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
has  personally  detected  a  growing  inclina- 
tion among  automobile  drivers  to  disobey 
the  law,  and  that  if  it  continues  wholesale 
arrests  will  follow  after  the  determination 
of  Mr.  Banker's  case. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ordinance  is  defective,  as  it  has  been  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  place  the  numbers 
on  all  machines  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  which  require  that  they  shall 
be  so  placed  on  the  rear  end  of  the  body, 
central  between  the  rear  wheels  and  so  se- 
cured that  they  will  not  swing  and  yet 
be  in  plain  sight  without  having  them 
attached  to  the  axle  or  under  the  body.  It 
is  believed  an  amendment  will  be  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  defect. 

Action  on  the  proposed  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  automobile  ordinance  has  been  de- 
layed two  weeks,  owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  the  auto- 
mobile club  and  the  committee  as 
to  the  speed  limit.  The  special 
council  committee  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  proposed  limit  of  8  miles 
within  a  radius  of  1 14  miles  from  the  old 
City  Hall  is  not  right,  and  that  it  should 
be  made  to  apply  to  districts.  Meantimi! 
notice  has  been  served  upon  the  autom'*- 
bilists  by  the  State  boiler  inspector  that 
they  must  secure  a  license  in  accordance 
with  the  State  law,  which  provides  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  out  a  Slate  license 
when  a  municipal  license^fee  b.^^^avs.-sN.v^\^, 
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F.  W.  Voss,  41  Shumway  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  y.,  intends  to  build  automobile  motors. 

J.  E.  Wakefield,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
getting  out  a  line  of  wrenches  for  automo- 
biles. 

The  Cook  Manufacturing  Company,  Al- 
bion, Mich.,  will  build  an  automobile  for 
1904. 

A.  Disbrow,  a  farmer  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
has  purchased  an  automobile  for  use  on  his 
farm. 

The  Brown-Darnell  Company,  of  Rich- 
mond. Ind.,  have  taken  the  agency  for  the 
Cadillac  automobile. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  operate 
a  line  of  automobiles  between  Averyville, 
111.,  and  Poplar  Beach. 

M.  B.  Martin,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
organizing  a  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  his  gasoline  automobiles. 

The  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Waltham,  Mass.,  have  reduced  the  price 
of  their  motor  buckboard  from  $500  to 
?3S0. 

Thomas  B.  JefFery  &  Co.,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  are  planning  to  build  what  is  said 
will  be  the  biggest  automobile  factory  in 
the  country. 

£.  S.  Callihan,  a  farmer,  of  Artesian, 
S.  Dak.,  has  constructed  an  automobile 
from  his  own  design,  and  uses  it  for  doing 
his  marketing. 

An  addition  to  be  used  as  an  office  and 
machine  shop  has  been  made  to  the  factory 
of  the  Rutenber  Gasoline  Motor  Company, 
Logansport,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Richardson.  Lake  street  and  Pros- 
pect avenue,  Peoria,  111.,  is  building  a  gaso- 
line machine,  and  expects  to  organize  a  com- 
pany to  manufacture  it. 

W.  W.  Rudd  has  purchased  and  will 
connect  with  an  automobile  garage  the  old 
church  building  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
avenue  and  Ormond  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  French,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Motor  Carriage  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  very  seriously  ill  as  a  result  of  the 
street  car  accident  in  Pittsburg  six  months 
ago. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Gasoline  Motor 
Company  has  bought  a  site  144x107  feet  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Niagara  street  and 
Auburn  avenue,  and  will  build  an  automo- 
bile factory. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 
of  Hudson,  Mich.,  have  just  leased  a  store- 
house at  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  a  New  Eng- 
land distributing  point,  and  will  have  a  car 
there  in  a  week  or  two. 

A  race  has  been  arranged  between  Ken- 
neth A.  Skinner  and  Harry  Fosdick,  of 
Boston,  at  the  meet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Qub,  at  the  Readville  track 
on  May  30.  They  will  start  from  opposite. 
sides  oi  the  track,  and  the  race  will  con- 


tinue until  one  has  overtaken  and  passed 
the  other. 

C  M.  Spencer,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
applied  for  a  patent  on  a  new  steering  gear 
for  automobiles,  which  is  claimed  to  be  en- 
tirely irreversible  and  to  throw  the  wheels 
from  hard  over  one  way  to  hard  over  the 
other  way  with  a  three-quarter  turn  of  the 
hand  wheel. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Winthrop  E. 
Scarritt,  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, there  will  be  held  a  unique  entertain- 
ment at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Decoration 
Day,  from  4  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  plan  is 
to  have  various  prominent  houses  decorated 
to  represent  the  different  countries  to  be 
visited.  The  entertainment  is  organized  by 
the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  Calvary  Church, 
East  Orange. 

The  Veeder  Manufacturing  Company 
think  that  in  our  recent  description  of 
their  tachometers  our  explanation  of  the 
effective  range  of  the  scales  was  not  quite 
correct.  Following  is  their  own  descrip- 
tion: "The  lowest  effective  range  of  any 
one  instrument  is  about  one-half  the  max- 
imum, though  they  can  be  read  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  to  one-fifth  of  the 
maximum.  The  lower  readings  are  close 
together  on  account  of  the  law  that  the 
height  of  the  column  varies  as  to  the 
square  of  the  speed." 

Wm.  A.  Hatcher,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  Automobile  Company  and 
of  the  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
has  associated  himself  with  Francis  O. 
Brew,  under  the  firm  name  of  Brew  & 
Thatcher.  The  firm  has  a  factory  at  32-36 
Winter  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  an  of- 
fice at  34-38  Columbus  street,  same  city, 
and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
parts  of  automobiles,  including  bodies,  but 
with  the  exception  of  wheels.  They  are 
now  getting  out  a  special  transmission, 
steering  gear  and  carburetor. 

Harper's  Weekly  of  last  week  describes 
and  illustrates  a  new  railway  system  in 
which  the  power  required  varies  inversely 
with  the  weight — that  is,  the  greater  the 
weight  of  the  train  the  less  the  power 
needed;  trains  on  this  system  are  to  cross 
the  Continent  in  ten  hours,  and  the  horse 
power  required  is  almost  nothing.  Truly 
a  stroke  of  genius  to  thus  change  all 
known  laws  of  friction.  Investors  will  do 
well  to  hold  their  pockets. 


Club  Note«« 

G.  J.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented 
and  taken  out  a  patent  on  a  new  forming 
process,  consisting  in  separating  the  accu- 
mulator electrodes  during  the  forming  op- 
eration by  a  current  conducting  baffle  or 
partition,  which  is  interposed  between  the 
electrodes  in  such  a  manner  that  t^ 
enable  electric  current  to  pais  dir^ 
one   electrode   to   the  adiar 
through  the  current  co 
partition  and  will  pan 
to  pass  trom  one 
butwjil' 
Ifte  tr 


MASSACHUSETTS  A.  a 

Cognizance  of  an  automobile  accident  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  where  the  automobilitt 
escaped  recognition,  has  been  taken  np  by 
the  club,  which  has  offered  a  reward  of 
$50  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
offender. 

A.   C.  OF  ONCINNATI. 

At  the  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  chib 
on  May  9  the  question  of  maintaining  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed  was  discussed,  and 
the  opinion  is  that  automobiles  should  not 
go  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  through  tbt 
streets  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  managers  arranged  for  the 
first  run  on  May  10  to  Madisonville,  a  tri^ 
of  35  miles. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  A.   C. 

The  officers  of  the  Alameda  County  An- 
tomobile  Club,  recently  organized  at  Oak*- 
land,  Cal.,  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
N.  H.  Chamberlain;  vice  president,  0r. 
G.  D.  Rudolph;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Mclfal- 
len;  secretary,  F.  F.  Weston. 

ESSEX   COUNTY   A.    C 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  id 
of  bylaws  and  select  officers  for  the  Enex 
County  Automobile  Club,  Newark,  N.  J, 
held  another  meeting  last  week  at  thr 
home  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Harris,  of  Glen  Ridgt 
and  accomplished  considerable  in  that  £- 
rection.  One  feature  of  the  new  dnb  lA 
be  the  legal  protection  which  the  orgaat- 
zation  will  extend  to  its  members  in  case 
the  latter  should  meet  with  an  accideat 
through  which  a  demand  for  damaftt 
might  be  made  upon  them.  The  best  cooih 
sel  obtainable  will  be  secured,  and  he  will 
be  furnished  with  means  from  the  cfaib's 
treasury  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Stqirenc 
Court,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  ^Dit  aolch 
mobtlist.  Such  protection  will  not  be  t^ 
tended,  however,  unless  the  club  ia  satis- 
fied that  the  accident  happened  throngli 
no  fault  of  the  driver,  and  that  the  latter 
at  the  time  was  traveling  within  the  legal 
speed  limits.  Another  will  be  to  look  after 
good  road  legislation. 

CH3CA00   A.   a 

Charles  W.  Gray,  the  president,  is  qvolef 
as  having  said  that  if  the  5  inch  figure  or- 
dinance is  passed  by  the  ci^  comcil  the 
club  will  fight  the  matter  in  die  eoort^  ai 
it  had  never  been  settled  that  the  cil;f  hai 
the  right  to  force  antomolulista  lo  mk^t 
to  an  nnpoptdnr  law. 
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Ke  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  A  cap 
the  design  of  which  is  an  artillery 
fbile  wheel  with  solid  gold  hubs  and 
of  white  enamel,  and  a  green  wreath 
pded  by  ^  platinum  circle  bearing 
mc  of  the  club  in  black,  has  been 

^y     A.    C.  OP    MARLBORO. 

have  received  a  copy  of  the  constilu- 
td  bylaws  of  this  club.  The  oBicers 
resident.  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Hoitt ;  vice 
Ot,  Dr.  James  L.  Harriman ;  secre- 
td  treasurer,  J.  F.J.  Otterson;  execu- 
►mmittee,  Drs.  Hoitt,  Harriman  and 
Ellis,  Mr.  Otterson,  George  P. 
fend  Arthur  C.  Lamson. 

CKAND   RAPIDS    A.    C. 

he  annual  meeting  last  week  the  elec- 

oflicers  resulted  as  follows:  Pres- 
Charles  B.  Judd ;  vice  president.  Dr. 

Schurtz ;  secretary,  L.  W.  Welch ; 
rer,  N.  Fred  Avery ;  directors, 
S  B.  Judd,  Dr,  Perry  Schurtz.  N.  F. 
,  L.  W.  Welch.  L.  H.  Withey,  Walter 
istin,  George  W.  Hart  and  A.  F. 
r.  President  Judd  has  appointed  the 
ig  committees  as  follows :  Member- 
U  W.  Welch.  Dr.  Perry  Schurtz  and 
Fitzgerald.    Law    and    ordinance — 

Austin,  George  W.  Hart  and  C.  W. 
son.  Auditing — L.  P.  Cody,  Dr.  J. 
|in  and  W.  S.  Daniels.  The  officers 
i  same  as  last  year  with  the  exception 
kn  T.  Byrne,  who  declined  to  stand 
-election  as  secretary  on  account  of 
al  business.  The  membership  is 
illy  increasing  and  a  number  of  new 
ttions  are  waiting  to  be  pasfed  upon. 

extensive  plans  are  being  laid  for 
tason,  the  principal  of  which  are  a 
of  touring  and  automobile  picnic  par- 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
!e  the  dates.  The  places  to  be  visited 
k^hitc6sh  and  Gun  lakes.  Cascade, 
vld,  Green  Lake  and  numerous  other 

:ommunication    has    been    received 

ihc  Chicago  Automobile  Club  to  the 

that  at   least   thirty  of  the  members 

cccpl    the    club's    invitation    to    visit 

Rapids  in   the   fall   to   attend   some 

1;  parties. 

club  is  also  laying  plans  for  som^ 

mimite  races  late  in  the  fall.    They 

e  track  events,  and  a  committee  is 

Ig  on  the  scheme. 
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United  States  PatenU. 

727.231.  Motor  Vehicle.— R.  J.  Urqu- 
hart,  of  Liverpool.  England.     May  5.  1903. 

The  invention  relates  to  the  driving  gear 
of  a  motor  bicycle,  and  the  arrangement  is 
designed  "'-  that  when  either  the  motor  or 
the  pedal  crank  axle  alone  is  driving  or 
both  arc  driving  together,  the  vehicle  will 
go  forward,  and  the  vehicle  runs  fastest 
when  both  are  driving  forward  together, 
concurrent  back  pedaling  tending  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  machine.  When  both  the 
motor  and  pedal  cranks  are  driving,  the 
invention  acts  as  a  compensating  gear,  and 
the  sum  of  the  motions  communicated  by 
the  motor  and  the  pedals  is  transmitted  to 
the  road  wheel.  On  back  pedaling  the 
device  acts  as  a  differential  gear,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  said  motions 
is  transmitted  to  the  road  wheel,  while 
when  either  the  motor  or  pedal  shaft  is 
stationary  the  other  drives  alone  and  inde- 
pendently. 

The  gear  consists  of  an  cpicyclic  train  or 
sun  and  planet  gear.  The  belt  pulley  is  fas- 
tened to  the  central  gear,  the  sprocket 
wheel  to  the  outer  internally  toothed  gear, 
and  the  carrier  for  the  planetary  pinions  is 
aitached  to  the  driving  road  wheel. 

727.289.  Shaft  Connecting  Gear  for 
Motor  Road  Vehicles. — Ferd.  Charron  and 
Leonce  Gerard,  of  Puteaux.  France.  May 
5,  1903.     Filed  March  3.  J903. 

A  band  friction  clutch  for  automobiles. 
The  clutch  comprises  a  pulley  tnounied 
loosely  on  the  end  of  the  motor  shaft  and 
connected  10  the  driven  shaft  by  a  Cardan 
joint.  This  pulley  is  surrounded  by  a  metal 
strap,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
flywheel   keyed   on    the   motor   shaft,   and 


i  Few  Points  on  Qrinding/' 
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ibave  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 

[above  subject  issued  by  the  Norton 
Wheel     Company,     of    Worcester, 
LThe  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  arti- 
ich  appeared  in   the  Atmrrican  A/a- 
o£   February   s.    1903.     No   subject 
be  more  interesting    to    the    metal 
I  manufacturer   than   that  of    com-^ 
grinding,    and     the     recent    r^pid 
i  in   methods    of    producing    cylin- 
rapidly    and    accurately  at   a 
reduced   cost   give   the   article, 
flta  H.  Morton,  more  than 
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the  othrr  end  to  the  arm  of  a  bent  lever 
pivoted  to  the  flywheel.  The  longer  arm 
of  this  lever  is  subject  to  continuous 
pull  of  a  string  attached  to  the  flywheel, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  lever  arm  tends  to 
remain  in  continuous  frictional  contact  with 
the  shaft.  The  end  of  the  lever  is  moved 
away  from  the  shaft  by  a  coiled  spring  on 
the  shaft,  and  the  clutch  band  thereby 
drawn  tight  on  the  drum.  Even  with  a 
comparatively  weak  spring,  the  coupling  is 
instantaneous  by  reason  of  the  arrange-- 
ment  of  the  levers  and  the  large  friction 
surfaces  of  the  band  on  the  pulley. 

726.S75.  Heating  ^nH  Igniting  Attnrh- 
ment  for  Self  Propelled  Vehicles. — Charles 
I.  Dangler,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  S, 
1903.     Filed  March  27,  1902 

This  patent  relates  to  improvements  in 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Kelly 
generator  and  pilot  light.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  new  generator  and 
the  older  one  is  that  the  latter  has  three 
valves — one  for  automatically  shutting  off 
the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  device,  one  for 
regulating  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  main 
burner  and  one  for  regulating  the  flow  to 
the  pilot  light.  The  drawings  herewith 
show  two  views  of  the  apparatus,  partly  in 
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section.  The  valve  G  may  be  termed  the 
"initial"  or  "pilot"  light  valve — that  is,  it 
controls  tiie  flow  of  oil  to  the  initial  heat- 
ing cup,  if  it  be  used,  and  if  not  it  controls 
the  outflow  of  vapur  that  has  been  gen- 
erated iQ  the  attachmont  by  the  heating 
thereof  through  an  alcohol  lamp.  In  the 
continued  use  of  the  valve  G  during  a  run 
of  the  vehicle  the  said  valve  is  set  to  main- 
tain flame  and  heat  in  the  attachment  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  in  a  generating  condition, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  start  the  vehicle  at  any 
moment. 

Valve  H  is  a  hand  controlled  valve  from 
the  seat  of  the  driver  and  enables  the  driver 
to  turn  on  more  or  less  vapor  to  the  main 
burner.  In  a  sense  this  is  the  main  valve, 
as  it  is  exclusively  employed  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  vapor  supplied  to  the  main 
burner,  and  hence  also  the  volume  of  heat 
generated.  This  valve  is.  however,  inward 
from  valve  J  in  respect  to  the  supply  pipe, 
and  in  a  measure  subordinate  thereto,  that 
is,  the  valve  J  is  automatically  controlled 
by  the  usual  steam  pressed  diaphragm.  If 
the  steam  be  high,  the  valve  is  supposed 
to  lell  this  fact  by  being  more  or  less  com- 
pletely closed,  and  if  the  steam  be  low  it  is 
supposed  to  be  wide  open,  the  pressure  of 
steam  determining  its  position  automati- 
cally. The  vapor  having  passed  valve  H, 
it  is.sues  through  the  vapor  nozzle  into  the 
mixer  tube  of  the  burner.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  automatic  valve  does  not  shut  the 
gasoline  off  from  the  pilot  light. 

726,841.  Pump  Regulator.— A.  A.  Ball. 
Jr.,  of  Lynn.  Mass.  May  5.  1903.  Filed 
January  24,  igoi. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  feed  pump 
regulator  for  a  flash  boiler  system,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  provide  a  pumping  system 
wherein  the  pump  and  regulator  arc  so  re- 
lated or  connected  tlial  when  ihe  requisite 
head  or  pressure  is  attained  in  the  tank  or 
other  receptacle  the  pump  is  automatically 
relieved  of  its  load,  although  allowed  to 
continue  its  movements  as  before,  but  with- 
out doing  any  useful  work. 

The  device  consists  of  a  casing  in  which 
are  mounted  two  check  valves  of  the  spring 


pressed  ball  type.  The  fluid  from  the 
pump  enters  the  casing  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  and 
leaves  the  casing  for  the  boiler  at  an  open- 
ing directly  opposite. 

In  addition  to  the  two  check  valves  there 
is  a  third  or  bypass  valve,  which  controls 
the  passage  of  fluid  to  a  conduit  connected 
with  the  pipe  for  returning  the  excess  fluid 
to  any  desired  point.  The  plug  for  the  by- 
pass valve  is  provided  with  a  double  piston- 
like  head,  the  areas  of  the  heads  being  the 
same,  or  virtually  so.  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  no.  or  virtually  no,  tendency  to 
open.  The  lower  head  is  provided  with  a 
conical  surface,  which  engages  with  a  simi- 
lar surface  formed  on  the  base.  The  upper 
head  is  cylindrical  and  makes  a  working 
fit  with  the  openings  in  which  it  is  located. 
By  this  arrangement  the  fluid  which  flows 
through  the  device  has  practically  no  effect 
thereon.  The  upper  end  of  the  plug  is 
formed  with  wings,  which  act  as  guides 
therefor,  while  the  spaces  between  the  ribs 
form  passage  to  enable  the  fluid  to  pass 
from  the  casing  into  the  bypass  conduit. 
A  compression  spring  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  apparatus  normally  holds  the  bypass 
valve  closed.  When  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  exceeds  a  predetermined  amount,  the 
bypass  valve  opens  and  allows  the  fluid  to 
escape  through  the  bypass  conduit.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  opening  of  this 
valve  can  only  be  accomplished  when  the 
back  pressure  in  the  outlet  passage  exceeds 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  spring. 

727.399.  Sparking  Igniter  for  Explosive 
Engines. — Emil  Macrky.  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  May  5.  1903.  Filed  November  23. 
1901. 

A  hammer  break  igniter  designed  to  be 
located  in  the  head  of  the  engine.  Both 
the  stationary  and  movable  terminals  pass 
through  a  plug  which  is  bolted  to  the  head 
of  the  engine.  To  the  outer  end  of  the 
movable  terminal  is  fastened  an  operating 
arm  which  normally  rests  between  a  grip- 
ping device  composed  of  a  lever  and  a  bell 
crank,  both  of  which  are  loosely  mounted 
on  a  common  stud.    The  bell  crank  has  one 
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of  its  arms  provided  with  an  opening  which 
tits  upon  a  curved  guide  rod  depending 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  lever,  and  around 
the  guide  rod  is  placed  a  coiled  spring 
which  bears  upon  the  arm  of  the  bell 
crank  and  the  inner  end  of  the  lever,  and 
brings  the  fingers  of  the  two  into  dose  en- 
gagement with  the  arm  on  the  movable 
spark  Icnninal.  A  moment  later  the  con- 
tact points  within  the  cylinder  arc  sepa- 
rated and  a  spark  is  produced. 

726,943.  Engine.— W  E.  Ktchline.  of 
West  Bethlehem,  Pa.  May  5.  1903.  Filed 
September  10.  1902. 

An  oscillating  steam  engine  for  automo- 
biles. One  of  the  claims  describes  it  as 
follows: 

In  an  oscillating  engine,  a  cylinder  hav- 
ing at  one  side  a  gudgeon  receiving  recess, 
an  adjustable  gudgeon  fitting  within  said 
recess  and  formed  of  a  number  of  sections, 
«team  supply  and  exhaust  ports  formed  in 
each  section  and  opening  on  the  peripheral 
line  of  the  gudgeons,  the  cylinder  being 
provided  with  corresponding  parts  movable 
into  alignment  with  the  gudgeon  ports, 

727,003.  Clutch.— Patrick  J.  Shouvlin.  of 
Springfield.  Ohio.  May  5.  1903.  Filed 
June  26,  1901. 

726.971.  Igniter  for  Gasoline  Engines.— 
Jay  McCluer.  of  Springlake,  Mich.  Mjy 
5.  1903-     Filed  June  9,  1902. 

7-?7.563.  Electric  Switchboard  and  Cir- 
cuits.—Vincent  G.  Apple.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
May  12.  1903.     Filed  August  24,   1901. 

727,564.  Regulator  for  Gas  Engines.— 
Vincent    G.    Apple,    Dayton,   Ohio.     Mty 

12.  1903.    Filed  October  t6,  1901. 
727-565-     Electric  Governor  for  Gas  En- 
gines.— Vincent   G.   Apple,   Daytor>,   Ohio. 
May  12.  1903.     Filed  November  23,  1901. 

727.566.  Igniting  System. — Vincent  G. 
Apple.  Dayton.  Ohio.  May  12.  1903.  Filed 
May  16.  1902. 

727.567.  Electric  Switch.— Virrccnt  G 
Apple.  Dayton.  Ohio.  May  12,  1903.  Filed 
June  16,  1902. 

727.568.  Dynamo  Electric  Machine.— 
Vincent   G.    Apple,    Dayton.   Ohio.     May 

13,  1903.    Filed  October  20.  1902. 
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The  Commerciai  Veliicle  Trials. 

The  ConunerciaJ  Vehicle  Contest  of  the 
A.  C.  A.,  reported  fully  in  another  part  of 
this  issue,  proved  a  marked  success  in  spite 
of  the  general  apathy  of  the  industry  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  event  of  the 
kind  to  be  held  in  this  country.  The  only 
pomt  in  which  it  was  lacking  was  that  the 
entries  in  the  delivery  wagon  classes  did 
not  fully  represent  what  is  being  done 
here  at  present  in  this  line.  The  or- 
ganizers of  the  contest  were,  of  course,  not 
to  blame  for  this,  as  the  manufacturers  ob- 
jected, not  lo  the  particular  condition*;  and 
rules  of  the  contest,  but  to  any  contest  for 
commercial  vehiclos  at  this  time. 

For  the  light  delivery  wagons,  running 
on  pneumatic  tires,  the  conditions  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  severe.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  mount  the  various  grades  with  full 
load,  which  constituted  a  good  test  of  their 
power,  but  the  length  of  their  daily  runs— 
40  miles — was  well  within  tlitir  capabilities, 
even  when  caro'ing  a  full  load  continuous- 
ly, a  condition  not  met  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial work.  There  was  quite  a  difference 
in  this  respect,  however,  when  the  heavier 
wagons  are  considered.  Aside  from  the 
question    of     power,    not    nearly    as    high 


speeds  are  possible  with  steel  and  solid  rub-* 
ber  tires  as  with  pneumatic  tires,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  wagons  were 
required  to  travel  30  miles  only  per  day, 
compared  to  the  40  miles  of  the  lighter 
class,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  the 
last  to  finish  the  daily  routes. 

All  the  vehicles,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  heavy  trucks,  were  fitted  with 
some  form  of  cia.slic  tiro.  The  road  cnn- 
ditions  were  not  such  as  to  put  the  tr:icti  n 
qualities  of  the  vehicles  to  a  very  severe 
test — that  is,  the  road  surface  was  quite 
dry  and  not  slippery— but  the  steel  tired 
truck  accidentally  got  into  a  soft  place  on 
the  side  of  the  road  at  the  outward  control, 
from  which  considerable  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  extricating  it. 

The  routes  on  the  whole  were  quite  rep- 
resentative city  streets.  Lower  Broadway 
and  West  street  were  full  of  traffic  and  re- 
quired numerous  stops  for  this  reason.  The 
majority  of  streets  were  well  paved  with 
either  asphalt  or  macadam,  but  there  were 
also  some  sections  of  stone  pavement  in 
poor  condition,  and  even  a  short  stretch  of 
dirt  road  near  the  outer  control.  The  hills 
on  the  route  were  as  sleep  as  arc  generally 
found  in  our  large  cities,  and  a  delivi-rj' 
wagon  is  very  seldom  required  to  mount 
such  a  long  hill  as  the  Amsterdam  avenue 
hill  with  full  load. 

On  the  whole  the  delivery  wagons  made 
a  better  showing  than  the  trucks.  Five  de- 
livery wagons  started  the  first  day  and  four 
completed  the  entire  contest,  the  one  drop- 
ping out  being  a  new  machine  recently  com- 
pleted. Of  the  four  successful  delivery 
wagons  two  were  driven  by  gasoline,  one 
by  steam  and  one  by  electricity.  Six  trucks 
started  in  the  contest  dnd  three  of  these 
finished,  all  three  steam.  Two  of  the  ma- 
chines which  failed  to  finish  met  with  ac- 
cidents which  prevented  their  continuing, 
and  the  third,  a  steam  wagon,  had  not  quite 
boiler  capacity  enough  for  the  work  re- 
quired and  was  withdrawn. 
The  contest  has  Ht«cv  <»!aw^  ^V  •*.  ^v^r^^.'ss 
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to  warrant  similar  events  being  organized 
in  the  future.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
commercial  motor  wagon  s  will  undergo 
substantial  improvement  during  the  next 
few  years  and  that  the  next  contest  for  such 
vehicles  will  show  a  marked  advance  in 
this  line. 


One  point  of  great  importance  in  the  ap- 
plication of  rubber  tires  is  to  use  a  width 
proportionate  to  the  load  to  be  borne. 
With  too  small  tires  both  the  cushioning 
effect  and  the  life  of  the  tire  arc  reduced 
and  the  cost  per  ton  mile  eventually  reaches 
a  higher  figure  than  if  a  larger  size  of  tire 
had  been  used. 


Tires  for  Commercial  Wagons. 

Probably  none  of  the  problems  connect- 
with  the  construction  of  motor  wagons  foi 
commercial  work  presents  such  difficulties 
as  that  of  proper  tires.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  none  but  steel  tires  will  be 
commercially  possible  for  heavy  trucks,  yet 
the  designers  of  these  wagons  in  this  coun- 
try very  persistently  stick  to  elastic  tires. 
For  the  lighter  class  of  delivery  wagons, 
which  have  so  far  been  mostly  electrics, 
solid  rubber  tires  have  been  the  rule,  but 
recently  a  change  has  been  noticeable  in 
favor  of  pneumatic  tires  for  this  class  of 
work.  Manufacturers  seem  inclined  to  de- 
velop a  class  of  light  delivery  wagon  simi- 
lar in  power  equipment  and  running  gear 
to  their  pleasure  vehicles  and  geared  mod- 
erately high,  though  lower  than  the  equiva- 
lent pleasure  vehicles.  For  light  delivery 
work  speed  is  a  positive  advantage,  and  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  to  business  houses 
that  the  use  of  motor  wagons,  besides  hav- 
ing a  certain  advertising  value,  enables 
them  to  give  their  customers  better  service, 
a  market  for  such  wagons  seems  assured* 
provided  their  cost  is  not  excessively  high. 
The  four  light  delivery  wagons  which  fin- 
ished in  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Trials 
were  all  shod  with  pneumatic  tires  and 
geared  quite  high,  one  completing  the  40 
miles  run  the  first  day  in  three  hours  and 
forty-one  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
10  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  trip. 

If  for  very  heavy  work  only  steel  tires 
are  practicable,  solid  rubber  tires  may  have 
a  place  on  wagons  for  intermediate  loads. 
The  New  York  Transportation  Company, 
after  much  experimenting,  has  finally 
adopted  solid,  instead  of  pncuinntic.  tires. 
This  class  of  work  of  course  demands  elas- 
tic tires  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
therefore  permit  only  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  elastic  tire,  solid 
and  pneumatic.  If  solid  rubber  tires  are 
more  satisfactory  for  electric  cabs  than 
pneumatic  tires  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  superior  for 
delivery  wagons  of  similar  weight,  running 
at  approximately  the  same  speed  and  over 
the  same  pavement. 


A  New  System  of  Organization 
Proposed. 

When  the  formation  of  State  organiza- 
tions of  automobile  clubs  was  first  pro- 
posed it  struck  many  as  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  leading  to  too  great  complica- 
tion in  the  system  of  organization  of  au- 
tomobilists.  Yet  the  idea  certainly  has  its 
merits,  for  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
organization  at  the  present  time  is  to  resist 
unfavorable  legislation,  and  such  legisla- 
tion is  effected  by  individual  States.  Cer- 
tainly no  form  of  organization  could  so 
well  keep  track  of  the  legislative  move- 
ment in  a  State  and  protect  the  rights  of 
automobilists  as  a  body  comprising  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  the  automobilists  of 
that  particular  State.  Such  State  organ- 
izations should  preferably  be  associations 
of  local  clubs,  as  in  that  case  their  forma- 
tion would  be  effected  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty and  their  control  facilitated.  Such 
State  organizations  of  automobile  clubs  are 
now  in  existence  in  New  York  and  in 
Ohio. 

If  the  idea  of  State  organizations  is  to 
be  developed  further  some  plan  must  be 
devised  for  harmonious  co-operation  be- 
tween these  organizations  and  the  national 
body — the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. The  national  and  State  organizations 
work  in  the  same  cause  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  in  legislative  matters — at  pres- 
ent the  main  field  of  activity  of  all  the>e 
organizations — a  State  organization  would 
work  to  better  advantage. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  in  order  to  secure 
all  the  possible  advantages  of  organization 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reorganize 
the  American  Automobile  Association  upon 
tlie  plan  of  the  National  (iovernment.  to 
compri.se  all  of  the  State  organizations. 
The  national  body  has  not  grown  as  rapid- 
ly as  was  expected  and  is  not  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  movement  throughout  the 
country  as  might  be  desired,  and  one  of  the 
causes  for  this  slow  growth  has  imdoubt- 
edly  been  that  the  different  local  clubs  were 
not  certain  that  any  substantial  benefits 
could  be  derived  from  membership  in  the 
A.  A.  A.    Thorough  organization  will  be- 


come a  necessity,  however,  with  the  increas- 
ingly oppressive  tendency  of  automobile 
legislation,  and  the  organization  of  State 
associations  proves  that  this  is  realized  by 
at  least  some  of  the  clubs.  Membership  in 
the  A.  A.  A,,  reorganized  upon  the  plan 
proposed,  would  offer  the  following  advan- 
tages to  State  associations:  In  opposing 
obnoxious  bills  in  the  Legislature  of  their 
home  State  the  State  association  wonld 
have  behind  it  the  moral  influence  of  the 
automobile  movement  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Co-operation  of  the  various  State  bod- 
ies through  one  national  organization 
would  promote  uniform  legislation  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Aside  from  legisla- 
tive questions  membership  in  the  A.  A.  A 
would  give  the  clubs  that  are  members  of 
the  State  organizations  certain  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  racing 
events,  etc. 

The  proposal  of  a  national  congress  of 
automobilists,  recently  made  in  these  col- 
umns, has  received  favorable  notice  from 
many  of  the  important  dailies  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  prospects  of  such  a  congress 
being  held  next  fall  are  exceptionally  good. 
This  would  be  a  fit  occasion  to  consider  a 
reorganization  of  the  A.  A.  A.  upon  the 
plan  proposed,  as  a  coalition  of  State  or- 
ganizations, the  latter  to  have  their  ovm 
board  of  officers  and  to  direct  their  own 
internal  affairs. 


Local  Ordinances  Conflicting  With 
Bailey  L^iw, 

The  municipal  speed  ordinance  at  pres- 
ent in  force  in  New  York  city  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  new  Bailey  law,  as  it  limits 
the  speed  of  automobiles  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  to  8  miles  an  hour,  whereas  the 
Bailey  law  puts  the  minimum  speed  limit 
for  outlying  districts  in  which  houses  are 
more  than  100  feet  apart  at  15  miles  an 
hour.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
conflict  in  the  public  press,  and  the  ordi- 
nance will  undoubtedly  shortly  be  amended 
in  conformity  with  the  new  law. 

Likewise  there  are  ordinances  conflict- 
ing with  the  State  law  in  quite  a  number 
of  towns  throughout  the  State.  All  the  or- 
dinances regulate  the  speed  of  automobiles 
within  the  entire  area  bounded  by  the  city 
limits,  and  although  there  are  thinly  set- 
tled districts  in  practically  every  city,  none 
has  a  limit  as  high  as  15  miles  per  hour, 
except  Buffalo.  Automobilists  in  cities  in 
which  such  ordinances  arc  in  force  will 
do  well  to  prevail  upon  their  local  authori- 
ties to  have  them  repealed  or  amended  tt    ] 
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once.  The  Bailey  law  really  repeals  all 
ordinances  conflicting  with  it.  but  It  is 
thought  that  while  the  local  ordinance  re- 
mains on  the  books  drivers  may  be  ar- 
rested and  fined  under  Section  666  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

The  champions  of  the  new  law  have 
been  very  prompt  in  having  the  restrictive 
privileges  which  the  law  confers  upon  lo- 
cal authorities  exercised — Nassau  County. 
the  home  of  the  law,  had  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance limiting  speed  to  20  miles  per  hour 
in  the  open  country  before  the  Governor's 
signature  was  dry.  Why  should  automo- 
ilists  not  be  equally  prompt  in  removing 
restrictions  which  are  contrary  to  the  new 
law? 


Gasoline    *•  Explosions  " 

In  a  recent  editorial,  "Gasoline  Not  an 
Explosive,"  we  pointed  out  some  of  the  im- 
j»urtanl  differences  between  the  former  and 
the  common  explosives,  such  as  gunpow- 
der. The  subject  was  not  gone  into  as 
thoroughly  as  its  importance  warrants,  and 
as  a  rather  serious  accident  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  lent  additional  inter- 
cut to  the  theme,  it  may  properly  be  fur- 
ther discussed. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
explosion,  which  in  the  public  press  would 
undoubtedly  both  be  referred  to  as  "gaso- 
line" explosions.  The  real  gasoline  explo- 
sion is  the  kind  taking  place  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  in  which  heat  and 
pressure  arc  suddenly  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  gasoline  vapor  in  air.  The  other 
kind  of  explosion  referred  to  may  be  ex- 
plained as   follows : 

Suppose  a  tank  of  gasoline  placed  on  a 
woodpile  and  the  latter  set  on  fire.  The 
heat  would  raise  a  pressure  in  the  tank. 
which,  in  a  strong  fire,  would  rapidly  in- 
crease and  the  tank  would  finally  explode. 
The  gasoline  would  then  be  thrown  in  all 
directions,  and,  owing  to  its  superheated 
condition,  the  greater  part  of  it  at  least 
would  instantly  vaporize,  mix  with  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere  and  be  ignited  by  the 
t!amc  which  caused  the  explosion. 

The  kind  of  explosion  here  described  is 
therefore  caused  by  heat  being  imparted  to 
gasoline  in  a  tank  from  an  outside  source; 
it  is  properly  called  a  tank  explosion.  Gas- 
ohnc  explosion  in  this  case  would  be  as  in- 
appropriate a  term  as  "water"  explosion  for 
steam   boiler   explosion. 

The  last  described  kind  of  explosion  is 
no*  altogether  impossible  in  automobiles, 
and    the   accident   to    the    De   Witt   auto- 


mobile in  New  York  city  last  week  may 
have  been  of  this  nature.  In  most  tour- 
ing cars  the  gasoline  tanks  are  located  in 
the  front  scat,  and  are  therefore  sur- 
rounded by  combustible  material.  The  car 
in  question,  it  appears,  had  a  leak  in  the 
gasoline  system,  and  a  pool  of  gasoline 
had  collected  on  the  street  where  it  stood. 
The  vapors  from  this  gasoline  were  acci- 
dentally ignited,  and  the  heat  developed 
by  this  fire  (sustained  probably  both  by 
the  gasoline  on  the  street  and  the  wood- 
work of  the  body)  generated  such  a  pres- 
sure in  the  gasoline  tank  that  it  exploded. 
Such  an  explosion  might  have  enough 
force  to  tear  the  machine  to  pieces  and 
cause  the  serioua  damage  recorded  in  the 
reports  of  the  accident. 

The  mnral  of  this  accident  is  obvious. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  set  a  carriage  body 
on  fire  unless  gasoline  has  been  spilled 
over  it  or  a  pool  of  gasoline  has  collected 
on  the  ground  below  it  and  ignited.  The 
important  point  is  to  avoid  the  spilling  or 
leakage  of  gasoline.  Accidents  of  this 
kind  to  gasoline  automobiles  are  on  the 
whole  of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  yet 
the  serious  character  they  may  assume  re- 
quires that  every  possible  precaution  be 
taken  against  them.  The  gasoline  lank 
should  he  located  in  a  well  protected  place, 
as  far  away  from  the  hot  parts  of  the  en- 
gine as  possible,  even  though  this  may  re- 
quire longer  piping.  The  connections 
should  be  thoroughly  secure  and  be  in- 
spected regularly. 


The  Paris-nadrid  horror. 

Ai  the  time  of  writing  cable  reports  are 
to  hand  of  the  terrible  catastrophes  attend- 
ing the  first  stage  in  the  Paris-Madrid 
Race,  and  of  the  interdiction  of  the  re- 
m.iinder  of  the  race  by  both  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  governments.  .\II  the  pa- 
pers in  their  reports  give  first  prominence 
to  the  frightful  accidents  which  occurred 
during  the  first  stage,  and  which,  though 
the  course,  Paris- Bordeaux,  is  claimed  to  be 
the  very  best  known  for  automobile  racing. 
are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  sport. 
The  details  of  accidents  vary  slightly  in 
the  different  reports,  but  a  careful  com- 
parison shows  that  many  "chauffeurs"  are 
dead,  two  other  racers  are  seriously,  prob- 
ably fatally,  injured;  several  racers  "badly 
hurl"  and  three  persons  outside,  the  race 
killed  or  injured. 

With  such  appalling  fatalities  resulting 
from  one  stage  it  is  certainly  no  wonder 
that   the  authorities   deemed  it  their  duty 


tu  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the  folly. 
The  marvel  is  that  the  race  was  sanctioned 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  dispatches  say 
that  the  shocking  accidents  were  not  really 
unexpected,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
entries,  the  terrific  speed  and  power  of  the 
racing  monsters  and  the  fact  that  all  but 
the  leading  machines  would  constantly  be 
running  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  interdiction  of  the  continuance  of 
the  race  on  French  territory  is  positive,  and 
even  if  the  interdiction  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities should  prove  a  premature  report, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  race  to  be 
completed.  The  stress  to  which  tnachines 
and  drivers  were  subjected  in  this  first  stage 
over  "the  finest  roads  known"  may  be  im- 
rfgincd  when  it  is  stated  that  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  entrants  arrived  in  Bordeaux. 

Never  was  the  stupendous  folly  of  these 
so  called  great  international  races  more 
forcibly  demonstrated.  Though  10.000  po- 
licemen and  soldiers  were  stationed  along 
the  route,  accidents  were  more  numerous 
than  ever  before.  Such  precautions  may 
tend  to  protect  the  outside  public,  but  can- 
not save  the  participants  from  harm. 

When  will  the  automobile  clubs  of  Europe 
finally  recognize  the  absurdity  of  the 
course  they  have  been  pursuing  and  turn 
their  energies  into  safer  and  more  useful 
channels?  Will  history  repeat  itself  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Race? 


Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events, 

M»j  S5— 30.— Alcohol     Motor     Wayon     Trl»U 

»t  Berlin. 
May     30.  — MaMaohusett*     Antomoblla     Olnb 

Race  Hoot . 
May  30.-H]ll  CUinlilnK  Conteftt   of   the  Hew 

York  Motor  C!yol«   CInt>. 
May  SO.— Aatomobll*  Kaoe  Meet,  Bniplra  City 

Track,  Ynnkers.  N.  T. 
May  30.— €lab  Run  of  the  A.  C.  A.    to  Tonk- 

er». 
May  30.— Endurance  Contest  of  the  Colorado 

Automnblle  Club,  Denver. 
Jane  IB— 90.  — Parla  Automobile   Fete*. 
June  18— SB.— Ali-Ie».Balna  Ante  Events. 
Junr  20— 21.— CIrriilt   <lfti  Ardennct. 
July  1-^15.— IrUh    Fortnight. 
July  >.— Gordon  Bennett  Cnp  Race. 

General   Deductions  from  the  Test. 

Bv  Albert  L.  Clough. 
No  industry'  can  ever  become  truly  and 
permanently  great  unless  it  answers  and 
satisfactorily  fultills  some  demand  based 
upon  a  substantial  economic  need.  The 
business  of  this  world  is  work,  not  play. 
Up  to  the  present  lime  the  automobile 
movement  has  been  pursued  under  the  tacit 
assumption  that  "life  is  all  beer  and  skit- 
tles." If  the  steamship  industry  were  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  production  of  gentle- 
men's cruismg  yacht:;  of  high  speed  and  of 
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lines  too  fine  to  meet  the  rough  conditions 
which  prevail  in  actual  use,  it  would  then 
be  upon  a  basis  similar  in  character  with 
the  automobile  industry  of  today,  which 
produces  almost  exclusively  vehicles  de 
luxe  of  speeds  beyond  the  limits  imposed 
by  law  and  by  cnpncering  considerations. 
The  automobile  industry  as  at  present 
constituted  is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  demands  of  pleasure  and  regulated 
largely  by  the  dictates  of  fashion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  ihat  under 
these  condition  its  prosperity  would  be 
seriously  menaced  by  the  advent  of  hard 
times  or  by  a  change  in  the  fashionable 
ideal  of  what  constitutes  the  "right  thing" 
ill  sport- 
Apparently  realizing  that  the  motor  must 
end  its  purely  butterfly  existence  and  be 
made  to  assume  its  share  of  the  world's 
work,  if  it  is  to  survive;  and  warned  per- 
haps by  the  first  signs  of  waning  enthusi- 
asm over  motoring  upon  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  vogue,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  has  taken  another  im- 
portant step  upon  its  mission  of  guiding 
and  developing  the  automobile  movement 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  business  vehicle 
contest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  contest 
is  the  first  competition  of  business  vehicles 
ever  held  in  this  country,  while  in  England 
and  in  some  Continental  countries  such 
tests  are  no  new  thing.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Business  conditions  are  much 
harder  there  than  here  and  the  question 
"Can  the  motor  vehicle  be  made  to  pay" 
naturally  obtruded  itself  so  much  earlier. 
Here,  as  there,  the  same  prosaic  question 
must  settle  the  fate  of  the  motor  on  the 
road  rather  than  considerations  of  speed  or 
any   faddish   popularity. 

Considering  the  e.xtremely  rudimentary 
slate  of  development  of  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle in  this  counio'.  il  is  perhaps  remark- 
able that  the  entries  were  as  numerous  as 
proved  lo  be  the  case,  particularly  as  not  all 
the  motor  interests  of  the  covmtry  were 
united  in  carrying  out  the  test.  The  pres- 
lence  of  vehicles  operated  by  all  three  of 
'the  recognized  motive  powers  is  cause  for 
congratulation,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
test  was  participated  in  by  vehicles  of  such 
widely  different  carrying  capacity — the 
vehicle  of  largest  capacity  handling  a  load 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  times  that  of  the 
smallest.  While  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  vehicles  of  such  widely  different 
character  as  light  parcel  deliveries  and  5 
ton  trucks  arc  best  tested  under  identical 
rules,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  point 
and  a  great  many  others  will  only  be  set- 
tled by  experience.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  self  propelled  vehicle  tests 
in  this  country,  fuel  other  than  petroleum 
was  employed,  coal  being  used  by  several 
of  the  heavy  vehicles.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  regrettable  that  no  vehicles  using  kero- 
sene or  cinide  oil  were  entered,  as  the  use 
of  cheap  hydrocarbons  is  considered  by 
many  capable  of  affording  a  moderate  op- 
erating  cost  and  at  the  same  time  calling 


tor  a  minimum  of  attention  from  the  al- 
ready overworked  operators  of  heavy  trucks 
when  used  in  crowded  streets. 

Certainly  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  course  chosen  up  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  sutliciently  difficult,  as  the  route 
included  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bad  pave- 
ments and  slippery  asphalt  as  sevtre  as 
would  ever  be  likely  lo  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
business  vehicle  used  under  metropolitan 
conditions  at  this  season.  The  road  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  the  heavy  trucks 
equipped  with  iron  tires  by  the  steep  and 
slippery  grades  were  such  as  seriously  to 
place  in  question  ihc  practicability  of  hard 
tires  in  city  use.  without  in  any  degree  cast- 
ing discredit  upon  tlie  general  design  of 
the  vehicles,  which  appeared  in  every  case 
to  possess  the  necessary  power,  but  not  the 
requisite  adhesion.  Doubtless  these  vehi- 
cles would  have  shown  commendable  climb- 
ing ability  upon  dirt  roads.  Judging  by 
such  data  as  was  obtainable,  certain  malces 
of  solid  rubber  tires  are  earning  themselves 
a  good  reputation  for  use  upon  slow  speed 
business  wagons,  even  of  very  heavy 
weight.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  se- 
curing these  tires  seem  lo  be  disappearing 
and  their  life  increasing. 

Pneumatic  tires  upon  business  vehicles 
are  perhaps  out  of  place.  Troubles  arising 
from  their  employment  were  in  evidence  in 
this  test,  as  might  have  been  predicted. 

The  indulgence  in  high  speeds  by  the  op- 
erators of  vehicles  has  been  the  curse  of  all 
previous  automobile  contests,  and  in  Ihc 
present  test  some  of  the  operators  seemed 
to  forget  that  they  were  handling  business 
vehicles  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  and 
not  touring  cars  out  on  the  open  road.  If 
reports  be  true,  the  desire  for  high  speed 
caused  the  downfall  of  more  than  one  op- 
erator— literally,  in  one  case,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  easily  have  resulted  m 
a  fatality. 

BODY  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MOTOH  DELIVERIES. 
When  it  is  considered  that  motor  deliv- 
ery wagons  may  legitimately  be  operated  at 
a  pace  reasonably  in  excess  of  that  attained 
by  similar  horse  drawn  vehicles,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  bodies  are  not  constructed 
to  afford  the  operator  a  belter  view  of  the 
traffic.  It  seems  to  be  practice  to  retain 
the  traditional  horse  drawn  body  by  which 
the  driver's  view  is  restricted  to  a  general 
forward  direction,  and  which  generally 
afTnrds  no  side  view  except  the  narrow 
range  of  vision  obtained  through  a  small 
window  upon  each  side.  Protection  of  the 
operator  from  the  weather  is  a  most  desira- 
ble end,  but  it  is  far  more  necessary  that 
he  should  have  an  unrestricted  view  of  in- 
tersecting traffic  and  that  the  sounds  of  the 
same  be  not  cut  off  from  his  notice.  A 
well  trained  horse  will  often  prevent  a  col- 
lision with  an  intersecting  vehicle  through 
its  instinct  of  self  preservation,  but  with 
the  motor  vehicle  there  is  no  such  safe- 
guard, and  all  safety  depends  upon  the 
alertness  of  the  driver  and  his  facilities  for 
watching  the  road  in  all  directions.  While 
it  seems  perfectly  proper  to  retain  the  can- 
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opy  in  motor  deliveries,  it  is  beheved  thai 
the  sides  should  extend  only  from  the  back 
of  the  driver's  seat  to  the  rear,  and  that 
back  doors  should  be  ot  glass,  coverrd, 
necessary,  with  a  coarse  metallic  grating. 

It  was  to  be  supposed  that  a  low  centre 
of  gravity  had  become  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  desirable  feature  of  any  road  ve- 
hicle, but  there  were  seen  among  the  en- 
tries vehicles  in  which  this  primary  con- 
sideration seemed  to  have  been  ignored. 

The  danger  of  the  capsizing  of  a  busi- 
ness vehicle  must  be  minimized,  especially 
when  the  possibility  of  skidding  against  a 
curb  is  considered. 

r.ENERAL  CONCLLblONS. 

To  draw  any  sweeping  general  conda- 
sions  from  the  test  is  certainly  hazardous, 
but  it  may  be  stated  as  having  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  loads  of  widely  varying 
magnitude  can  be  handled  by  self  pro- 
pelled vehicles  operated  by  electric,  gaso- 
line and  steam  power  under  the  condi- 
tions of  practice,  in  a  salisiaciory  manner. 
as  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  getting  there  and 
getting  back  is  concerned.  What  the  de- 
preciation of  the  vehicle  is  in  a  test  hke 
this-  will  never  be  publicly  known  until 
inspections  by  engineers  are  provided  for. 
both  before  and  after  the  test.  The  cost 
of  the  motive  power  itself — electrical  en- 
ergy or  fuel— was  to  have  been  obtained 
in  this  test,  as  well  as  water  consumption, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  measure. 
menis  were  carried  out  accurately  or  gen- 
erally enough  to  lead  to  an  inteUigcnt 
comparison  of  the  dilTerent  vehicles  re- 
garding this  source  of  expense. 

The  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  three  motive  powers  have 
been  so  often  set  forth  by  competent 
authorities  as  hardly  to  warrant  a  consid- 
eration of  the  question  here.  In  fact,  the 
very  natural  question,  raised  a  thousand 
times  after  a  contest  of  this  sort,  *'Whi4:h 
IS  the  best  motive  power  for  business 
purposes?"  is  really  a  superficial  one  in 
the  same  sense  as  is  the  question.  "What  is 
the  best  material — stone,  wood  or  brick- 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  building?" 
The  conditions  of  use  in  both  cases  have 
to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  considera- 
tions involved  are: 

(1)  Safety  of  motive  power. 

(2)  Simplicity  of  driver's  duties. 

(3)  Reliability  of  motive  power. 
{4)   Durability  of  mechanism 

(5)  Freedom  from  noise  and  odor. 

(6)  Low  motive  power  cost. 

(7)  Controllability. 

(8)  Weight  efficiency. 

(9)  Radius  of   action. 

By  giving  these  considerations  appropri- 
ate weight,  individually,  dependent  up«jn 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  ser- 
vice desired,  a  tentative  solution  of  the 
particular  problem  may  be  attempted 
There  is  .'^o  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  three  powers  stand  relatively  m 
respect  to  the  foregoing  qualifications  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  tabulate  them  to  the 
satisfaction   of  any  other   person    than  the 
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labulator.  Eocpcricncc:  will,  in  time,  furnish 
the  decisive  evidence  which  shall  assign 
each  motive  power  to  its  appropriate 
sphere.  Light  delivery  work  in  congested 
districts  will  perhaps  become  the  province 
of  the  electric  vehicle.  In  sparsely  settled 
territory  this  duty  may  devolve  upon  the 
gasoline  engine,  while  steam  may  do  the 
bulk  of  the  heavy  trucking,  pending  the 
application  of  internal  combustion  engines 
to  this  service. 

THE    AIR   COOl.EI*   MOTOK. 

Each  automobile  contest  brings  out  some 
new  tendency  or  is  significant  on  account 
of  some  particular  innovation.  The  pres- 
ent one  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  being 
the  occasion  oi  the  "going  into  business" 
of  the  air  cooled  gasoline  engine.  No 
taller  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  type  of  motor  could  conceivably  be 
furnished  than  that  afforded  by  their  ab- 
solutely successful  operation  during  two  of 
the  hottest   days  the  city  has  experienced. 

The  feat  of  constructing  a  successful  16 
horse  power,  double  cylinder,  air  cooled  en- 
gine is  a  ver>'  remarkable  one.  .\  motor 
of  thi-S  size  is  capable  of  pretty  heavy  de- 
livery work  if  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is 
held  down  by  a  proper  gear,  and  it  would 
seem  thai  the  other  motive  powers  will 
have  to  look  to  their  laurels  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rival  of  such  remarkable  econ- 
omy, radius  of  action  and  simplicity. 

The  test  fortunately  devt-Ioped  very  few 
radical  structural  defects  in  the  entering 
vehicles,  good  designs  were  in  the  majority 
and  the  results  on  the  whole  most  hopeful. 
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Heavy  Vehicle  Tires. 
By  James  W.  Manson. 

With  the  growing  demand  for  automo- 
biles adapted  to  purely  business  purposes 
rhe  question  of  sui:able  tires  for  such  vehi- 
cles is  of  rapidly  increasing  importance. 
.At  first  sight  it  would  appear  ihat  the  ex- 
perience already  gained  in  the  operation  of 
pleasure  automobiles  would  be  suflficient  for 
the  selection  of  the  proper  type  of  tires  for 
commercial  motor  wagons,  but  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  involved  very  soon 
discloses  the  radically  different  nature  of 
ihc  two  propositions.  The  experience  de- 
rived from  the  pleasure  vehicle  is  of  value. 
however,  even  if  all  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  it  has  demonstrated  what  to  avoid. 
Though  this  may  seem  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation  so  far  as  tires  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  really  so,  for  the  ingenuity 
and  money  spent  in  tire  experiments  have 
been  very  great,  and  many  of  the  theories 
which  gave  promise  of  grand  results  have 
been  weighed  and  found  wanting. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  briefly  contrast  the 
chief  tire  conditions  imposed  by  the  pleas- 
ure automobile  and  the  heavy  commercial 
vehicle. 

In  the  pleasure  automobile  the  first  set  of 
conditions  is  that  imposed  by  the  demands 
of  the  owner  for  his  personal  comfort.    His 


automobile  must  run  over  the  same  roads 
with  as  much  freedom  from  jolts  and  jars 
as  his  horse  drawn  vehicle  of  the  same  car- 
rying capacity,  though  the  former  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  considerably  higher 
speed.  To  get  these  easy  riding  qualities 
manufacturers  adopted  the  pneumatic  tire, 
and  despite  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
made  against  it.  the  fact  is  that  for  high 
speeds  on  common  roads  the  use  of  the  in- 
flated tire  is  practically  compulsory.  In 
theory  the  spring  suspension  of  the  vehicle 
body  should  compensate  for  the  vibration 
due  to  running  over  uneven  road  surfaces, 
but  to  the  present  time  this  has  not  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  it  is  also  a 
matter  for  regret  there  are  so  few  signs 
that  the  millennium  of  good  roads  is  immi- 
nent. The  users  of  pleasure  automobiles 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  pneumatic  tire,  its  high  cost,  its  lia- 
bility to  puncture  and  break  down  gener- 
ally, but  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  pay  for  it  as  such. 

In   the  case  of  the   commercial   automo- 
bile the  conditions  imposed  by  the  pleasure 
vehicle  driver  for  his  personal  comfort  are 
practically  absent.     The  commercial  vehicle, 
particularly    in    the     heavier    types,   ii     not 
called   on   to   run  over   bad   roads   at   high 
speed.     If   it    can    economically    transport 
freight  without  damage  no  complaints  are 
made.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lem is  very  much  more  simple,  and  a  pneu- 
matic tire  is  unnecessary.    The  resilience  of 
the  solid  rubber   tire  is  sufficient   to   meet 
the  demands  of  the  commercial  automobile. 
The  second  sel  of  conditions  is  common 
to  both   the   pleasure  and   the    commercial 
automobiles,  and  is  that  imposed  by  the  lia- 
bility of  the  propelling  machinery  and  the 
vehicle  generally   to  be   strained   by   the  vi- 
brations caused  by  unfavorable  road  condi 
tions.     If  the  commercial  vehicle  were  re- 
quired  to   travel    over    the    •Jamc    road    sur- 
faces as  the  pleasure  vehicle,  this  phase  of 
the  problem  also  would  be  simpler  for  the 
former  than  the  latter,  but  the  commercial 
vehicle   is    frequently   called    on     to     travel 
over  roads  that  the  driver  for  pleasure  is 
likely   to   avoid,   and   often   under    weather 
conditions     which     effectually     discourage 
pleasure  driving  altogether.    The  commer- 
cial   automobile,    to   be   a   practical    success, 
must    nt    least   be   able    to   do    what    horses 
can  do  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
and.    if   possible,     under     some     conditions 
where  horses  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
The  heavy  commercial  vehicle  is  at  present 
so  little  used  that  the  relative  values  of  all 
these  conditions    arc    somewhat    unknown 
quantities,  but  it  is  reasonable   to  assume 
•-hat   the  capability  of  the  vehicle  to  work 
tinder  imfavorahle  road  conditions   will   be 
strained  to  the  utmost.     It  is  too  much  to 
hope    that   commercial   automobiles   can    be 
made    strong    enough    to    indefinitely    with- 
stand every  strain  caused  by  bad  roads.     I 
am  not  at  all  hopeful  that  relief  from  these 
strains   will    be   obtained    through   tires    of 
low  resiliency,  as  the  expense  of  such  tires 
largely  offsets  the  economies  in  repairs  due 


to  their  use.  Rather  is  it  likely  that  the 
strains  will  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  weak  parts  strengthened  as  ex- 
perience suggests. 

The  third  condition  required  by  the 
pleasure  automobile  driver  is  quietness  of 
operation.  In  this  respect  the  rubber  tire 
is  perfection,  but.  luckily  for  the  industry, 
the  demands  of  the  commercial  vehicle  are 
less  exacting. 

The  fourth  condition  imposed  on  the 
tires  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  auto- 
mobiles, that  tile  power  necessary  for  pro- 
pulsion shall  be  delivered  via  the  tires,  is 
rine  that  is  very  serious.  Rubber  tires  give 
excellent  results  in  this  respect  on  dry 
roads,  and  probably  arc  superior  to  any 
other  available  substance  under  most  road 
conditions,  though  ihere  arc  times  when 
their  adhesive  qualities  are  very  poor  in- 
deed. Were  the  solid  rubber  tire  le?5  ex- 
pensive its  behavior  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions would  make  it  a  difficult  thing  to  sup- 
plant, but  its  high  first  cost  and  the  trouble 
experienced  in  attaching  it  to  wheels  suf- 
ficiently securely  to  permit  wearing  out  the 
rubber  before  the  failure  of  the  fastening 
devices  in  my  opinion  effectually  put  it  out 
of  the  field  of  heavy  motor  work. 

Just  what  will  be  the  material  of  which 
tires  for  traction  wheels  will  be  made  is  a 
question  about  which  it  is  safe  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  humorist :  "Never  prophesy 
unless  you  know,"  but  personally  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  metal  tire  will  prove  the  fittest 
to  survive  in  this  class  of  work,  and  the  ad- 
vantages obtainable  by  the  use  of  clastic 
materials  will  be  secured  in  other  ways,  or 
compen.satcd  for  by  the  lower  cost  of 
metallic  tires.  It  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  steam  rail- 
road the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
friction  of  an  iron  wheel  on  a  smooth  iron 
rail  was  sufficient  for  traction  purposes 
came  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  had 
deemed  it  impossible.  May  the  history  of 
the  past  not  be  repeating  it.self  in  a  slightly 
different  manner  now? 


Fischer  flotor  Omnibus. 

The  motor  omnibus  built  by  the  Fischer 
Motor  Vehicle  Company  for  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  on  May  6 
made  a  satisfactory  trial  trip,  maintaining 
a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  full 
complement  of  passengers — thirty — was 
carried.  Should  this  omnibus  fulfill  all  its 
tests  rnore  of  its  kind  will  be  built.  Three 
of  the  5)ame  type  are  already  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  London  Road  Car 
Company,  and  should  these  also  turn  out 
well  that  company  will  purchase  twenty- 
four  more.  Then  the  much  to  be  desired 
revolution  in  the  traffic  of  London  will  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment.  The 
light  motor  omnibuses  running  from  Ox- 
ford Circus  to  Cricklewood,  London,  arc 
said  to  be  extremely  popular,  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour 
as  against  the  61-2  miles  an  hour  of  the  or-  ' 
dinary  horse  drawn  omnibus. 
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British  Commercial  Automobiles. 

By  J.  S.  V.  BxcKFORD. 
At  a  comparatively  early  date  this  coun- 
try took  a  good  place  among  the  countries 
manufacturing  motor  trucks  (known  in  this 
country  as  lurries).     This  was  in  a  great 
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Fig.  I. 
measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Liver- 
pool   Self    Propelled   Traffic    Association, 
which  held  a  series  of  yearly  trials  till  the 
industry  was  firmly  established. 

Probably  the  best  known  motor  truck 
today  in  England  is  the  "Thornycroft," 
built  by  the  well  known  firm  of  torpedo 
boat  builders  at  a  branch  works  they  have 
erected  at  Basingstoke.  This  car  may  be 
said  to  be  a  thoroughly  sound  practical  ve- 
hicle, but  without  any  very  startling  nov- 
elties about  it.  The  boiler  is  of  the  firm's 
own  design,  and  consists  of  two  annular 
water  headers,  one  surrounding  the  fur- 
nace and  one  about  2  feet  above  this,  be- 
tween which  are  placed  the  tubes  in  several 
rows.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
apart  from  steaming  capacity,  is  that  the 
coal  or  coke  used  for  fuel  may  be  intro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  at  one 
time  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  annulus,  so  that  the  vehicle  can 
travel  considerable  distances  in  traffic 
without  stoking. 

The  engine  is  a  horizontal  compound  of 
the  ordinary  type  placed  under  the  body. 
and  drives  through  an  intermediate  shaft 
and  herring  bone  gearing  on  to  a  pair  of 
springs,  as  per  sketch,  Fig.  i.  which  in 
turn  communicate  the  motion  to  points  on 
the  rim  of  the  wheels.  This  method  of 
drive  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
elastic,  and  at  the  same  time  applies  tlic 
power  at  the  strongest  part  of  the  wheel. 

The  frame,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  of  ordi- 


nary channel  section  and  has  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  it. 

In  all  steam  automobiles  it  is,  above  all 
things,  necessary  that  the  boiler  feeding  ar- 
rangements should  be  beyond  reproach. 
This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  A 
firm  in  this  neighborhood  has  two  steam 
trucks  in  constant  use,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  they  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  boiler  feeding.  The  arrangements  con- 
sisted of  a  pump  run  off  the  intermediate 
shaft  of  the  main  engine  and  another  inde- 
pendent  pump  of  the  Blake  Knowles  type, 
but  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  maker. 
Neither  of  these  worked  satisfactorily.  In 
the  case  of  the  main  engine  pump  this  must 
have  been  due  to  defective  design  of  the 
pump  or  its  position.  If  a  feed  pump  is 
placed  below  the  source  of  supply  and  is 
provided  with  double  suction  and  delivery 
valves  it  is  practically  impossible,  with  a 
filter  in  the  supply  pipe,  to  cause  it  to  fail 
even  with  boiling  water.  One  very  fruitful 
source  of  failure  in  these  small  pumps  is  a 
leaky  pump  gland.  If  the  pump  is  placed 
above  the  supply  of  water  and  has  a  leaky 
gland  a  little  air  is  sucked  in  through  this 


pumps  getting  full  of  air  and  failing  to 
work.  The  auxiliary  feeding  arrangement 
which  I  believe  to  be  best  is  the  injector. 
An  injector,  especially  for  high  presauret, 
is  a  tricky  thing,  but  it  very  seldom  goes 
actually  wrong  unless  a  lot  of  cotton  waste 
and  such  like  foreign  materials  are  allowed 
to  get  into  it,  and  with  a  little  trouble  it 
can  usually  be  made  to  work  if  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  in  the  tank  does  not  rise 
above  about  loo"  Fahr.  The  success  of 
vehicles  of  this  sort  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  very  small  matters,  such  as  filters, 
split  pins,  Thackery  washers  (described 
some  time  since  in  The  Horseless  Age), 
which  prevent  the  minor  breakdown.  The 
maker  of  a  motor  car  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  get  enough  breakdowns  without 
courting  ihem  by  the  omission  of  any  pre- 
caution which  his  wit  will  teach  him. 

Another  car  well  known  in  this  country 
is  the  Simpson  &  Bibby  (late  Simpson  & 
Bodman),  of  Manchester.  This  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  firm  of  truck  builders 
in  this  country  using  a  flash  boiler.  Messrs. 
Simpson  &  Bibby's  boiler  is  of  peculiar 
construction  and  is  made  of  Royle  indented 
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Fig.  3. 

leak,  and  that  is  quite  enough  to  immedi- 
ately stop  its  action.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  I  have  always  found 
the  best  possible  packing  for  these  glands 
to  be  ordinary  old  fashioned  gasoline  hand 
lamp  wick.  That  is  a  plain,  round,  solid 
w^ick  about  one-quarter  inch  diameter,  soaked 
in  melted  tallow.  I  have  had  a  pump  so 
packed  in  use  now  for  four  months  with- 
out once  having  to  tighten  the  gland.  Small 
steam  pumps  are  always  a  nuisance.  On 
the  whole.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
safest  method  of  feeding  these  small  boilers 
is  to  have  a  well  made  "drowned"  pump  on 
the  main  engines,  arranged  with  a  bypa-.^ 
back  to  the  tank.  On  no  account  control 
the  pump  by  turning  ofif  a  cock  in  the  suc- 
tion.    This  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
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tubes,  which  is  said  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. Fig.  2  shows  a  piece  of  Royle 
tube  in  elevation  and  plan ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  alternately  indented  from  alter- 
nate sides.  The  effect  is  to  break  up  the 
strt-am  of  water  passing  through  the  tube 
i  nt  o  a  series  of  sprays  which  increases 
the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler.  Fig. 
3  sliows  the  arrangement  of  the  boiler.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  tubes  are  coupled  up 
in  scries.  That  is,  all  the  water  entering 
the  boiler  has  to  pass  through  every  tube  in 
turn.  The  steam,  on  leaving  the  boiler,  in 
some  cases  passes  through  a  special  apparat- 
us to  remove  the  superheat,  as  it  was  found 
that  sometimes,  especially  when  standing 
for  ^onie  time,  the  boiler  became  so  hot 
that  the  steam  damaged  the  engines.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  small  drum 
through  which  the  steam  passes  on  its  way 
to  the  engines  and  through  which  passes 
the  pipe  H  carrying  the  feed  water  to  the 
boiler.  The  result  is  that  the  cold  feed 
condenses  some  of  the  steam  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  all 
the  steam  to  such  an  extent  that  dry  sat- 
urated steam  only  is  produced  and  passed 
on  to  the  engine.     (Fig.  4.) 

This  is  the  only  car  on  the  market  hmoff     j 
two  complete  sets  of  engmct  to  <^ 
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Fig.  4- 

E,  «tcAtn  (o  engine;  U,  «tc3ni  from  boiler. 

Ii  has  often  struck  me  that  it  would  be 
nearly  as  cheap  to  put  in  two  sets  of  en- 
gines for  this  work  as  to  put  in  a  live 
countershaft  and  differential  somewhere. 

Thr  engine  used  is  at  present  of  tlie  three 
cylinder  single  acting  with  poppet  valves. 
Originally  the  engine  was  of  the  Brother- 
hood type.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  cylinders 
were  ;irranged  radially  and  worked  onto 
one  crank  shaft,  the  arrangement  of  con- 
necting rod  big  end  being  probably  as  per 
sketch.  Fig.  5.  which  is  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangement used  in  the  Serpollet  car  for  two 
cylinders  only. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  big  end  brasses 
arc  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bearing  and  there  arc  no 
lower  braf^es  at  all.  To  t.ikc  the  pull  of 
the  crank  nn  the  connecting  rod  when 
running  idle  (being  a  single  acting  engine 
ihcre  is  never  any  pull  by  the  connecting 
rod  on  the  crank)  loose  rings  arc  placed 
round  the  backs  of  both  brasses  as  shown 
at  A  A-  The  arrangement  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  experience  with  friction  ap- 
paratus 5hows  that  not  only  is  there  no 
disadvantage  in  making  the  bearing  em- 
brace less  than  halt  the  journal,  but  it  is  a 
positive  advantage  and  has  been  intro- 
<luced  into  standard  practice  for  railroad 
truck  wheels  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way of  England. 

The  valves  of  this  original  engine  were 
of  the  lift  type,  as  in  a  gasoline  motor, 
but  there  were  no  exhaust  valves,  the  pis- 
ton uncovering  holes  in  the  cylinder  walls 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  Very  shortly  this 
engine  gave  place  to  three  cylinders  in 
line  parallel  to  one  another,  and  exhaust 
valves  were  introduced.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  successive 
inventors  have  traveled  over  this  path.  I 
know  that  many  have  besides  Mr.  Simp- 
son and  myself.  Excepting  for  the  special 
"work  performed  by  the  Brotherhood  en- 
gine for  driving  torpedoes,  etc.,  there  is 
now  only  one  being  made  (the  Hydrotcum 
Company),  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  that  will  be  modified  in  time 
in  the  direction  of  exhaust  valves  and  cyl- 
inder* in  line.  The  reason  is  as  follows: 
With  exhaust  through  the  cylinder  wall 
compression  is  hopelessly  higli.  and  in 
fact  the  engine's  performance  is  very  bad 
indeed,  though  it  will  run  light  with  sur- 
prising speed  and  silence.  It  is  when  the 
load  comes  on  that  the  shoe  pinches  and 
the  engine  coughs  and  kicks  like  a  broken 
winded  mule. 

The  objections  to  cylinders  arranged 
radially  are  as  follows:     The  advantages  of 
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?iiigic  acting  engines  are  that  ihey  are 
easy  to  lubricate  by  splash,  and  the  thrust 
being  always  in  one  direction  there  is 
never  any  knock  even  with  loose  brasses. 
Both  these  advantages  arc  sacrificed  in 
the  radial  type  of  engine.  Crank  cham- 
ber lubrication  is  obviously  impossible, 
and  though  the  thrust  in  each  connecting 
rod  is  in  one  direction  yet  in  the  crank 
shaft  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  soon  as 
the  crank  shaft  is  a  little  loose  it  begins  to 
knock  badly. 

To  return  to  the  Simpson  &  Bibby 
lurry.  The  engines  arc  carried  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  and,  as  said,  there  are  two  sets 
placed  with  their  crank  shafts  in  line  and 
means  are  provided  for  coupling  their 
crank  shafts  at  will  for  getting  out  of  a- 
tight  place. 

Many  of  the  best  known  English  vehi- 
cles have  already  been  described  in  The 
Horseless  Age.  but  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  anything  of  the  Yorkshire  steam 
wagon.  The  noteworthy  features  of  this 
car  are  the  boiler  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  distance  between  the  gear  wheel 


axles  constant  while  allowing  for  the 
spring  of  the  car  body.  The  boiler  consists 
of  an  arrangement  (Fig.  6)  something  be- 
tween a  loco  and  a  marine  return  tube. 
The  fire  box  is  in  the  middle  and  has  tubes 
running  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown, 
to  a  smoke  box  at  each  end  of  the  boiler 
From  this  box  another  set  of  tubes  com- 
municate with  a  second  smoke  box  at  the 
base  of  the  funnel.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  exhaust  steam  is  introduced  into  the 
smoke  box  covers,  and  from  this  is  di- 
rected into  all  the  tubes  leading  to  the  fun- 
nel from  a  scries  of  small  pipes  set  in  the 
inside  of  the  smoke  box  cover. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  transmission  gear  pat- 
ented by  the  makers  of  this  car.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rear  wheel  bearing  is  carried 
iu  the  frame  A  at  B.  This  frame  is  piv- 
oted at  C  and  its  other  end  slides  freely  on 
the  pin  D.  The  second  motion  shaft  has 
bearings  at  E,  while  the  first  motion  or 
engine  shaft  bearings  coincide  with  the 
bearings  of  the  rocking  frame  at  C.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  by 
this  means  the  distances  between  the  cen- 
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ires  of  the  various  gear  wheels  are  pre- 
served constant. 

A  wag:on  which  attempted,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  to  make  too  many  things  auto- 
matic was  the  Musker.  This  was  worked 
with  a  flash  boiler  and  liquid  fuel.  The 
burner  used  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
very  much  like  the  one  made  by  the  pres- 
ent writer's  firm  for  some  time  and  was 
worked  by  a  fan  blast.  This  blast  was 
provided  by  a  small  engine  under  the  frame 
of  the  wagon.  The  steam  to  this  engine 
und  the  oil  lo  ilic  burner  were  both  con- 
trolled by  the  steam  pressure,  as  was  also 
the  water  to  the  flash  boiler.  The  effect 
was  to  slow  oflf  the  burner  and  the  water 
supply  when  the  boiler  pressure  rose  too 
high.  The  result  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  vcr>-  satisfactory  in  practice,  though 
the  apparatus  is  said  to  have  worked  well 
in  the  shops. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  engineer- 
ing that  the  fewer  parts  there  are  to  get  out 
of  order  the  more  likely  the  machine  is  to 
work  well.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
everything  made  by  man  will  break  down 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  to  insure  a  break- 
down every  day  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  parts  up  to  a  certain  and  very 
definite  limit.  Thus  if  a  certain  part  of  a 
car  breaks  down  once  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  on  the  average  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  such  parts  to  average  a  breakdown 
every  day.  This  proposition  was  lost  sight 
of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  earlier 
car  builders,  but  it  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself,  and  every  day  cars  are  becoming 
simpler. 

A  useful  little  arrangement  shown  at  the 


recent  Agricultural  Hall  in  London  is  de- 
signed especially  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  British  law.  In  this  coun- 
try a  motor  vehicle  must  be  under  3 
tons  unladen  in  order  to  be  classed  as  a 
"light  locomotive";  over  that  the  traction 
engine  laws  apply  and  are  somewhat  oner- 
ous. The  machine  under  consideration 
consists  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
small  size  traction  engine  capable  of  draw- 
ing a  large  wagon  after  it,  and  whatever 
disadvantage  such  a  plan  may  have  the  ex- 
perienced gained  in  the  past  with  traction 
engines  is  now  considerable,  so  that  on 
the  face  of  it  satisfactory  running  is  more 
probable  with  a  traction  engine  than  a 
motor  car.  A  condition  of  things  which 
is  likely  to  obtain  for  some  time  to  come. 

THE    OPER.ATOR. 

I  should  like  to  stop  here  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  management  of  these  ve- 
hicles. I  may  take  as  my  text  the  ar- 
rangements of  a  firm  near  here  who  picked 
up  a  laborer  and  had  him  run  their  car 
after  having  him  shown  how  by  the  maker's 
man  for  a  while.  This  is  simply  a  disas- 
trous course  to  pursue  and  will  lead  to 
enormous  expense  in  the  long  run.  An 
automobile  is  a  morc-than-a-little  compli- 
cated machine,  and  it  can  only  be  run 
economically,  as  far  as  repairs  are  con- 
cerned, by  a  skilled  hand.  The  writer  had 
a  considerable  experience  some  ten  years 
ago  with  steam  launches  and  small  steam 
yachts,  and  he  then  found  that  it  paid  to 
give  the  highest  rate  of  skilled  fitters' 
wages  ruling  m  the  district.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  automobiles,  and  the  best  method 
will  be  found  to  be  to  hire  a  fairly  skilled 
fitter  who  has  served  his  time  in  the  shops 
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and  have  him  shown  how  to  run  the 
He  will  then   be  competent   to  make  hi& 
own  minor  repairs,  and,  what  is  more  i^ 
ponant.    he   will   be   able   to    forestall 
pairs  by  making  necessary  adjustments  tn~ 
time. 

It  15  a  surprising  fact  that  as  f;ir  as  15 
known  to  the  writer  there  is  not  a  sing 
delivery  van  suitable  for  dealing  with 
to  15  hundredweight  of  goods  on 
market.  There  is  one  firm,  the  makers  4 
the  Rex  motor,  which  supplies  a  delivc 
van,  but  as  they  supply  it  with  alternatif 
bodies  for  business  or  pleasure  purposes 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  delivery  van  pure 
and  simple,  as  it  is  their  usual  tonncao  cji 
with  a  van  body  instead  of  a  mnncau. 
There  is  a  very  big  demand  for  these 
things,  and  it  will  of  course  be  sooner  or 
later  supplied.  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
no  one  is  taking  it  up  is  that  at  present 
the  prices  of  successful  pleasure  cars  arc 
so  enormously  high  that  this  market  is  too 
tempting.  For  instance,  a  20  horse  power 
pleasure  car  will  readily  fetch  $4,500 
whereas  there  were  some  cars  in  Usi 
year's  trials  of  this  power  listed  at  $3..250 
showing  that  they  can  be  produced  at  the 
lower  price.  The  extra  profit  reprcscnied 
by  the  delivery  premium  is  very  tempting 
Manufacturers  should,  however,  remem- 
ber that  a  business  founded  on  a  busincvi 
demand  is  worth  many  times  as  much  a> 
one  based  on  a  pleasure  demand,  and 
when  the  makers  of  pleasure  cars  arc  feel- 
ing the  pinch  the  maker  of  a  sound  busi- 
ness vehicle  will  probably  have  things  all 
his  own  way. 


Commercial    Motor  Vehicles   In 
France. 

Hv  Dr.   I  uin   Guillet. 

The  present  article  serves  the  object  of 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  statu? 
of  the  commercial  automobile  in  France 
The  article  will  be  divided  into  two  parti 
viz,,  (l)  a  description  of  the  principal  vehi- 
cles:  (2)  their  actual  applications. 

The  principal  firms  buildmg  commcrciil 
motor  vehicles  arc  the  following:  Dc  Dion 
&  Bouton,  Panhard  &  Levassor,  Serpollet, 


Societe  Nanceeniie  d'Automobiles,  Maison 
Scotie,  Turgan  &  Foy.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  few  firms  building  electric  vehicles, 
but  we  shall  have  very  little  to  say  about 
these.  We  intend  to  briefly  describe  the 
principal  models  of  each  firm,  confining 
ourselves  to  the  more  recent  types  and  even 
lo  those  of  which  the  first  examples  are 
■itill  building.  In  the  second  part  of  this 
article  we  propose  to  give  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  development  of  commercial  au- 
tomobiles in  France,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  very  interesting  question  of  the 
cast  of  the  work  done  by  these  vehicles. 

DE     DION     &     BOUTON. 

This  firm  until  recently  built  commercial 
vehicles  driven  by  steam,  comprising  a 
multitubular  boiler  of  special  construction 
and  a  compound  engine.  For  some  time. 
however,  they  seem  to  have  abandoned 
steam  and  taken  up  gasoline  instead.  After 
having  for  years  made  vehicles  of  large 
capacity  and  great"  load  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  vehicles  for  moderate 
loads  and  capable  of  higher  speed,  which 
are  demanded  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. In  the  new  scries  of  goods  vehicles 
cither  the  single  cylinder  8  horse  power 
gasoline  motor  or  the  two  cylinder  motor 
is  employed. 

Among  the  single  cylinder  vehicles 
which  are  equipped  with  three  speeds  and 
the  special  De  Dion  Cardan  rear  wheel 
drive  may  be  mentioned  a  truck  capable 
of  transporting  a  load  of  1.500  kilograms 
(3,300  pounds)  at  a  speed  of  15  kilometres 
(Q.4  miles)  per  hour,  a  delivery  wagon  car- 
rying 1.000  to  1,200  kilograms  at  the  speed 
of  10  miles  an  hour,  and  an  omnibus  with 
scats  for  eight  passengers  and  capa- 
ble of  a  speed  of  12^^  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  specially  designed  for  railway  sta- 
tion work,  hotel  service,  castles,  etc.  The 
running  gear  frames  of  these  various  ve- 
hicles arc  of  armored  wood  and  the  motor 
is  placed  under  the  seat,  in  order  to  make 
the  vehicle  as  compact  as  possible. 

But  the  most  interesting  delivery  wa- 
gons arc  those  of  greater  power,  fitted 
with  a  double  cylinder  motor.    The  details 


of  this  power  equipment  were  described  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Horseless  Age. 
On  this  same  citassis  are  also  mounted 
other  types  of  commercial  vehicle  bodies, 
as  follows:  Gasoline  omnibus  of  15  horse 
power,  which  is  capable  of  transporting 
13  passengers.  8  inside  and  4  on  the 
platform.  It  is  fitted  with  the  regular 
two  cylinder  motor  and  a  three  speed 
transmission  gear.  The  slowest  speed 
is  2j^  miles,  the  medium  5.6  miles, 
and  the  high  14  miles  per  hour.  The 
weight  of  the  omnibus  empty  is  3,960 
pounds.  In  the  calculation  of  the  load  to 
be  carried  each  passenger  has  been  figured 
as  weighing  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
The  wheel  base  is  98  inches  and  the  total 
length  190  inches.  The  track  measures 
58  inches  and  the  width  of  the  platform 
48  inches.  The  front  wheels  are  32  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  rear  wheels  36  inches. 
The  wheels  are  shod  with  solid  rubber 
tires. 

The  second  new  type  which  the  firm  is 
putting  in  hand  is  a  15  horse  power  truck, 
also  fitted  with  the  two  cylinder  motor. 
Its  weight,  empty,  is  T.500  kilograms  (3.300 
pounds);  the  useful  load  2.200  kilograms 
(4.840  pounds).  The  consumption  of  fuel 
is  equal  to  .450  cubic  decimetre  per  horse 
power  hour.  The  three  speeds  are  2.  5.6 
:ind  11.2  miles  per  hour  respectively.  The 
diameter  of  the  rear  wheels  is  ^6  inches, 
that  of  the  front  wheels  32  inches;  the 
track  is  58  inches,  the  wheel  base  100  inches 
and  the  total  length  182  inches.  The  length 
of  the  platform  is  126  inches  and  its  width 
64  inches. 

The  third  type  of  the  firm  15  the  delivery 
wagon.  It  has  a  10  horse  power  two  cyl- 
inder motor  and  armored  wood  frame. 
The  length  of  the  frame  is  126  inches,  its 
wheel  base  84  inches,  the  track  58  inches. 
The  total  length  of  the  delivery  box  is  88 
inches  and  the  width  39.6  inches.  Finally 
may  be  mentioned  the  10  horse  power 
truck,  which  has  a  wheel  base  of  84  inches. 

In  conclusion,  the  description  here  given 
of  the  commercial  vehicles  built  by  Dc 
Dion  &   Bouton  shows  that  this  firm  has 


given  much  attention  to  this  very  mter- 
esting  problem.  It  also  draws  attention 
to  this  highly  important  point,  that  this 
firm,  which  for  many  years  built  commer- 
cial vehicles  driven  by  steam,  has  decided 
in  future  to  employ  only  gasoline  power 
fur  these  vehicles. 


A.  C.  A.  Commercial  Vehicle  Contest* 

The  commercial  vehicle  tests  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  were  a  disappointment  a>  far  a*  the 
interest  evinced  in  them  by  the  majuriiy  of 
the  manufacturers  was  concerned,  forvmtof 
the  hundreds  of  concerns  in  the  automobile 
industry  today  less  than  a  score  took  the 
trouble  to  enter  machines,  and  the  makes 
of  concerns  who  have  done  most  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  business  were 
highly  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Never  before  was  the  trend  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers'  efforts  more  clearly 
shown  than  when  twelve  business  vehicles 
out  of  the  fourteen  entered  lined  up  on 
Fifty-eighth  street,  near  the  A.  C.  A. 
club  room  and  started  on  their  run  from 
the  same  point  where  over  sixty  vehicles  of 
the  strictly  pleasure  class  left  for  Boston 
last  fall,  and  an  almost  equally  large  num- 
ber started  on  a  hundred  mile  run  to 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  return  last  Decora- 
tion   Day. 

All  the  official  observers,  havmg  visited 
Secretary  Butler  of  the  A.  C  A.  on  Tues- 
day evening  and  received  their  assignments. 
were  on  hand  promptly  at  8  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  the  official  garage 
in  the  storage  station  of  the  New  York 
Transportation  Company's  depot,  at  Eighth 
avenue  and  Fort>'-ninih  street. 

A.";  early  as  8  o'clock  a  number  of  steam 
and  gasoline  wagons  were  out  in  the  street 
surrounded  by  curious  crowds.    * 

The  street  near  the  storage  station  was 
alive  with  the  noises  of  preparation,  the 
sharp  explosions  of  the  gasoline  motors 
being  intermingled  with  the  snorting  of  the 
steamers  as  the  safety  valves  popped  off. 

It  was  8.30  o'clock  when.  ^W  'Owe  >s»c>KsOvt!s 
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had  been  olHciatty  weighed  and  filled  with 
supplies,  and  ihcy  then  started  off  irrespec- 
tive of  numbers,  and  made  for  Fifty-eighth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  ihcy  were 
sent  off  over  the  6r«t  stage  of  the  course  at 
three  minute  intervals  by  Secretary  Butler 
and  his  asM.^tants. 

Only  two  machines  entered  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  time  of  starting, 
thesf  being  Nos.  4  and  8.  the  entries  of 
the  Motor  Truck  and  Vehicle  Company,  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  the  Grout  Brothers, 
of  Orange.  Mass.,  who  entered  a  steam  de- 
livery  wagon. 


The  Coulthard  Steam  Truck,  No. I. 

Bv  James  W.  Manson. 
It  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  lu  be 
assigned  to  the  position  of  observer  on  the 
Couhhard  steam  truck,  the  vehicle  being 
one  which,  though  well  known  abroad,  has 
not  been  put  to  any  commercial  use  in  this 
counto*-  Embodying  the  results  of  several 
years'  English  experience  in  heavy  ccmimer- 


compound  engine  and  the  enclosed  trans- 
mibbion  gear  occupy  the  space  below  the 
platform  between  the  front  and  rear 
wheels,  and  at  the  end  of  the  vehicle,  also 
under  the  platform,  is  carried  the  water 
tank,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  213 
United  Stales  gallons. 

The  engine,  rated  at  jo  horse  power,  is 
controlled  by  a  form  of  link  motion,  and 
may  be  changed  from  coinpuund  tu  simple 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver.  Provision  is 
made  for  two  speeds  through  a  counter- 
iihaft  httcd  with  bevel  differential  gear,  and 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  rear  wheels 
through  Renold  chains  running  over 
sprockets  which  are  mounted  on  triangular 
frames  attached  to  the  felloes. 

The  rear  wheels  of  this  particular  vehi- 
cle were  fitted  with  special  composite  tires 
of  alternate  rings  of  hard  and  soft  metals, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  greater 
tractive  effect.  Steering  is  by  means  of  the 
front  wheels,  which  arc  mounted  on  pivot 
axles  in  the  usual  manner. 

The   Iwhavior   of   the    truck   in    the   two 
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cial  automobile  construction,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vehicle  is  of  special  interest  in 
America  at  the  present  time,  when  the  com- 
mercial self  propelled  vehicle  is  beginning 
to  receive  it*-  share  of  attention. 

The  Couhhard  truck  has  already  been 
described  in  the  column!,  of  The  Morse- 
less  AiJE,  and  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  go 
into  details,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  statement  it  may  be  fitting  to  say 
that  the  vehicle  is  of  the  lorry  type — i.  e..  a 
level  philform  moimtcd  on  wheels  so  low 
as  to  tiffer  no  obstruction  to  loading  from 
the  sides  or  end.  In  this  particular  vehi- 
cle, however,  end  loading  was  obligatory 
on  account  of  two  *.iftc  lx>ards  having  been 
fitted  !o  the  platform,  but,  it  may  bo  addod, 
these  were  readily  removable.  The  space 
immediately  over  the  front  wheels  is  given 
up  to  the  seals  of  the  attendants,  fuel 
bunkers  and  the  boiler,  which  is  of  the  up- 
right fire  tube  type.  The  fuel  used  is  coke, 
which  is  fed  to  the  top  of  the  fire  through 
a  vertical  chute  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  boiler.     The  two  cylinder,  horizontal 


days'  test,  so  far  as  ease  of  management  is 
concerned,  struck  mc  as  highly  satisfactory, 
the  two  incidents  which  caused  the  deJays. 
to  be  referred  to  later,  being  in  no  way 
chargeable  to  faulty  design.  The  steering, 
braking  and  speed  changing  mechanism 
worked  promptly  and  without  failure  of 
any  sort.  The  steaming  capacity  of  the 
boiler  was  ;imple  at  all  times  for  the  duty 
required,  and,  beyond  supplying  the  furnace 
with  fuel,  practically  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  fire  except  at  ihc  end  of  each  stage 
of  10  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  noise  in  operating 
the  truck  was  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the 
wheels  over  stone  pavements,  and,  consid- 
ering the  weight  of  the  load,  the  speed  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  use  of  metallic  tires,  it 
could  not,  m  my  opinion,  be  called  ex- 
cessive. 

The  vehicle  was  weighed  with  and  with- 
out load  before  the  tests,  and  stood  at  14,- 
225  pounds  empty  and  24.225  pounds  load- 
ed. The  load  of  10.000  was  composed  of 
cast  iron  pipe  fittings.     The  weight  of  fuel 


carried  un  the  first  day  of  test  wa<y  <$go 
pounds,  of  which  675  pounds  were  con- 
sumed between  the  starting  point  and  fin- 
ish. The  quantity  of  water  used  on  the 
first  day  of  test  was  435  gallons.  At  ih< 
start  213  gallons  were  in  the  tank,  103  gal- 
lons were  added  at  Kingsbridge,  179  gal- 
lons were  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second 
stage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  60  gallon^ 
remained  in  the  tank,  the  water  level  of  the 
boiler  at  the  start  and  finish  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same.  I  cannot  say  for  the 
above  figures  that  1  regard  them  as  correct, 
tht-  facilities  for  measurement  of  water  at 
the  Fifty-eighth  street  hydrant  being  far 
from  satisfactory.  According  to  the  mca:-- 
uremcnt  of  water  on  the  second  day  at 
Fifty-eighth  street,  245  gallons  were  taken 
As  the  capacity  of  the  tank  is  only  213  gal- 
lons, and  the  boiler  was  filled  after  the 
supply  was  taken,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  water  charged  against  the  vehicle 
was  in  excess  of  its  tank  capacity — a  mani- 
fest impossibility.  It  is  to  be  rcgrcllcO 
that  circumstances  told  against  accuracy  in 
this  respect,  but  the  facts  are  as  stated,  ^nd 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  boiler 
ctnciency  the  figures  are,  to  my  mind,  quite 
inconclusive.  I  was  unable  also  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  weight  of  fuel  re- 
quired to  raise  steam  on  both  days,  the 
facilities  for  weighing  small  quantities  at 
the  storage  point  being  very  unsatisfactor) 
As  nearly  as  I  could  arrive  at  the  quantity 
used,  it  was  for  the  first  day  60  pound- 
and  50  pounds  for  the  second.  On  the  first 
day  steam  was  raised  from  cold  water  to 
215  pounds  in  twenty-eight  minutes,  and  on 
the  second  to  200  pounds  in  thirty-one 
mmutcs. 

On  the  first  stage  of  the  first  day  noth- 
ing 01  interest  occurred,  though  at  of>* 
time  it  looked  as  if  two  horses  attaches! 
to  a  watering  cart  would  cause  trouble 
The  driver  was  not  ii»  evidence,  apd  per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well,  as  the  antma'^ 
evidently  decided  for  themselves  that  thiv 
were  in  no  imminent  danger,  and  the  m 
cidcnt  closed. 

The  hill  on  Amsterdam  avenue  wa- 
climbed  in  seven  minutes,  including  tw 
slow  downs  on  account  of  traffic  Kings 
bridge  was  reached  at  io:i7yi  a.  m.  Firt 
was  cleared  and  water  taken  in  the  re 
quired  ten  minutes,  but  on  attempting  to 
start  the  left  rear  wheel  was  Eound  to  hare 
<.unk  \n  a  bad  spot  in  the  road  to  a  depth 
of  about  6  inches,  and  defied  every  effort 
to  pull  it  out.  The  road  at  this  point  is  a 
newly  made  one  of  the  dirt  variety,  »nd 
the  waste  water  from  the  hydrant  or  somf 
other  cause  had  made  it  too  soft  to  prop- 
erly support  such  a  load  as  was  put  on  ft 
on  this  occasion. 

Two  hours  and  ten  minutes  were  spent 
in  digging  out  the  wheel  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit the  journey  10  be  resumed. 

At  230th  street  a  short  steep  macarftm 
hill  caused  the  truck  to  stop  three  times 
the  stops  on  each  occasion  being  due  to 
large  stones  projecting  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  surface. 
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Backing  sufficiently  ro  escape  these,  the 
uck  gained  the  top  and  proceeded  with- 
iit  further  incident  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
nd  stage  at  Fifiy-eighth  street,  which  was 
:ached  at  2:17  p.  m.  The  only  stops  other 
lan  those  mentioned  were  to  change 
leeds  on  hills,  which  operation  occupied 

few  seconds. 

At  3:20  p.  m.  the  start  was  made  on  the 
lird  stage  of  the  route,  through  the 
rowded  trucking  district  of  the  city.  Slow 
owns  were  quite  frequent,  and  eight  full 
:ops,  aggregating  one  minute  and  fifty- 
ve  seconds,  were  necessary  on  account  of 
*affic.  The  driver  showed  great  skill  in 
andling  the  vehicle,  particularly  on  Fifth 
venue  and  on  lower  West  street,  where 
le  tratVic  was  very  heavy,  threading  his 
ay  through  the  maze  of  trucks  and  car- 
iagcs   without   any   apparent    difficulty. 

The  end  of  the  third  stage  was  reached 
t  s:oS  p.  m.  The  running  time  for  the 
mire  30  miles  was  4  hours  42  minutes  and 
5  seconds,  or  an  average  speed  of  6.37 
lilcs  per  hour. 

THE    SECOND    DAY. 

The  second  day's  test  was  over  the  same 
lUtc  as  before,  with  the  added  require- 
icnl  thai  ten  stops  of  fifteen  seconds  each 
;  made  at  .specified  points.  Two  of  these 
ops  were  on  the  Amsterdam  avenue  hill, 
nc  on  the  down  grade  of  6  per  cent,  and 
ic  other  on  the  7  per  cent,  up  grade. 
hrough  a  misunderstanding  the  driver  did 
ot  strictly  comply  with  the  requirement  to 
:op  for  fifteen  seconds,  and  made  a  mo- 
icrjtary  stop  only.  On  the  up  grade  stop 
t  I32d  street  the  vehicle  was  stopped  for 
jc  proper  length  of  liuic.  and  started  with- 
ul  difficulty,  no  preliminary  backing  being 
ecessary.  The  performance  of  the  tnetal- 
c  tires  on  the  Belgian  blocks  and  car 
'ack.s  on  the  hill  was  interesting  by  reason 


of  the  fact  that  no  sanding  of  the  track 
w^as  required  at  any  time.  The  end  of  the 
first  stage  was  reached  at  10:28  a.  m.,  and 
the  start  on  the  second  stage  was  made  at 
10:47. 

At  230th  street  a  stop  of  six  minutes  was 
made  to  permit  two  other  vehicles  which 
were  ahead  to  get  over  the  hill.  The  as- 
cent was  made  without  difficulty.  About 
a  mile  farther  on  the  annoying  discovery 
was  made  that  the  steam  pipe  from  the 
boiler  to  the  engine  was  fractured,  and  it 
was  decided  to  fit  a  new  one.  This  caused 
a  delay  of  five  hours  and  ihirty-s-ix  mm- 
utcs,  the  actual  fitting  of  the  pipe  being  ac- 
complished in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
This  done,  the  journey  was  resumed,  and 
the  end  of  the  second  stage  reached  with- 
out further  trouble  at  6  ;oj  p.  m. 

The  start  of  the  third  10  mile  stage  was 
at  0:19  p.  m. ;  the  hnish  at  7:51  p.  m.  It 
was  over  the  same  streets  as  on  the  first 
day,  and  included  eight  specified  stops  of 
fifteen  seconds  each.  All  of  the  stops  and 
starts  were  made  without  difficulty,  the  only 
deviation  from  the  program  being  a  stop 
at  Bieeckcr  instead  of  Houston,  which  was 
due  to  my  error  in  mistaking  the  street. 
Slow  downs  on  account  of  traffic  were  not 
so  many  as  on  the  previous  day.  and  there 
were  but  two  stops  outside  of  those  speci- 
fied— one  of  five  seconds  at  Fifty-sixth 
street  to  change  speed  gear,  the  other  of 
fifteen  seconds  at  Twenty-third  street  for 
the  fire  department.  The  run  was  finished 
at  7:51  p.  m. 

On  the  second  day  the  actual  running 
time  was  four  hours  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison to  state  the  record  of  the  two  days' 
run  in  ton  miles,  based  on  the  actual  run- 
ning   time.     Load*    5    tons;     distance.    60 


miles;  running  (imc.  gh-  7m.  J5^. ;  average 
speed  per  hour.  6.57  miles;  work  done.  32.85 
ton  miles  per  hour. 


The  Herschmann  Steam  Truck,  No.7. 

Bv  Henri  G.  Chataix. 

The  details  of  this  wagon  have  been 
fully  given  in  The  Hokseless  Age.  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  only  that  solid 
rubber  tires  are  now  used  on  the  vehicle. 
.Ml  the  accompanying  data,  collected  dur- 
ing the  two  days'  run.  arc  given  below  in 
tabulated  form.  The  vehicle,  not  conform- 
ing to  any  of  the  classes  of  the  competi- 
tion, was  run  in  a  miscellaneous  class  and 
made  to  cover  the  course  designated  for 
Class  II. 

This  vehicle  is  operated  entirely  by  one 
man.  .\n  extra  man  was  taken  along,  but 
during  the  two  days  he  did  absniutcly  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  being  easily  handled  by  the  oper- 
ator alone. 

The  run  from  Fifty-eighth  street  to 
Kingsbhdge  the  first  day  was  absolutely 
without  incident,  there  being  no  break- 
downs and  no  stops,  except  to  shift  gears 
occasionally.  At  Kingsbridgc  water  was 
taken  on  but  the  fire  was  not  cleaned, 
which  afterward  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
as  it  would  have  saved  several  minutes  to 
clean  the  fire  while  taking  on  water.  (Ten 
miles  seems  to  be  the  distance  that  a  steam 
wagon  will  run  creditably  without  clean- 
ing the  fire.) 

The  return  trip  was  also  accomplished 
without  incident,  except  that  the  fire  was 
cleaned.  As  the  day  was  extremely  warm, 
the  operator  and  the  ubserver  took  a  lit- 
tle more  time  for  lunch  than  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules.  Starting  from  the 
clubhouse  at  2:58  p.  m.  for  the  trip  down. 


A  Scene  .\t  the  Start  on  Firrv-EiCHTH  Stmei. 
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town  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  behavior  of  the  wagon  in  the 
thickest  traftic  possible  on  West  street 
The  wagon  operated  excellently.  Several 
stops  were  made  on  account  of  iraflic,  but 
no  involuntary  ones.  The  run  was  fin- 
ished at  5:30  p.  m.  and  the  vehicle  stored 
for  the  night.  No  repairs  or  changes 
whatsoever  were  made. 

The  second  day  the  same  routes  were 
gone  over,  but  stops  of  fifteen  seconds' 
duration  were  ordered.  The  start  was 
made  at  9:12  a.  ni.  and  the  run  to  Kings- 
bridge.  US'  on  the  previous  day,  was  entirely 
without  incident.  Seven  ordered  stops 
were  made,  two  of  which  were  accom- 
plished under  rather  difficult  conditions, 
viz.,  at  I2ist  street  on  a  down  grade  of  6 
per  cent,  (came  to  rest  in  a  few  feet  by 
shutting  off  steam,  applying  brake  and  re- 
versing engine),  and  at  ij^d  street  on  an 
up  grade  of  7  per  cent,  (came  to  rest  in  a 
few  feet  by  shutting  off  steam.  On  the 
start  off  the  engine  had  to  be  reversed 
slightly  to  get  an  advantageous  point  of 
stroke.)  All  the  other  stops  were  accom- 
plished by  slightly  reversing  the  engine  or 
usmg  the  brake.  At  Kingsbridge  water 
was  taken  on  and  the  fire  cleaned.  The 
trip  back  to  Fift>'-eighth  street  was  again 
without  incident,  everything  working 
splendidly-  We  arrived  at  12  -.Z'j  p.  m.. 
having  made  seventeen  ordered  slops  and 
starts  for  this  stage  without  difficulty. 
Water  was  taken  on,  the  fire  cleaned  and 
the  final  stage  begun  at  i  :3o  p.  m.  Eight 
stops  were  ordered  for  this  stage  and  all 
■were  made  without  difficuliy.  No  involun- 
tary* stops  were  made  and  Fifty-eighth 
street  was  reached  as  the  final  stopping 
place,  after  covering  60  miles  in  two  days 
without  the  slightest  mishap,  repair  or  de- 
rangement of  parts.     Time.  3:12  p.  m. 

REMARKS. 

lo  the  rubber  tires  on  this  vehicle  is 
largely  due  its  success.  The  set  cost  $400. 
liavc  run  about  3.000  miles  and  are  still  in 
good  condition.  They  would  have  to  have 
a  life  of  at  least  12,000  miles  to  be  reason- 
ably profitable. 

The  vehicle  does  not  start  quite  as  read- 
ily  or  as  quickly  as  a  team  nf  horses,  al- 
though it  15  very  desirable  that  it  should 

The  gears  had  become  somewhat  worn, 
causmg  considerable  noise  when  the  wagon 
was  driving  engine  (steam  shut  off.)  Bet- 
ter acconmiodalions  should  be  given  the 
driver. 

Some  slipping  of  the  drivers  was  noticed 
on  grades  covered  with  wet  asphalt  pave- 
ment. 

As  a  whole  the  performance  of  the  vehi- 
cle was  excellent,  and  thoroughly  practical. 

SUMMARY. 

Weight  of  vehicle  without  load  bm 
with  full  supplies,  approximately 
pounds 10.235 

Paying  load,  pounds 4.250 

Ratio  of  paying  load  to  weight  of 
vehicle  equipped,  per  cent 4i-5 

Distance  traveled  per  day,  miles...         30 


Ton  miles  per  day 63.75 

Coal  consumed  first  day,  pounds..  2^0 

Coal  consumed  second  day,  pounds.  180 

-Vverage  coal  consumed,  pounds...  200 

Water  used  first  day,  pounds 1,696 

Water  used  second  day,  pounds....  1.320 

Average  water  used,  pounds 1.508 

Water    presumably    evaporated    per 
pound  of  coal — 

First  day*   pounds '^.'S 

Second  day,  pounds 7.4 

Average,  pounds ys 

Cost  of  fuel  per  day.  anthracite,  at 
?5  per  ion — 

First   day $0.55 

Second  day 45 

Average .50 

Cost  of  fuel  per  ton  mile  of  paying 
load — 

Average  both  days,  mills T>i 

FIRST  DAY — FIRST   STAGE. 

Start,  9:21  a,  m. 

.\rrived  Kingsbridge,  11  a.  m. 

Started   Kingsbridge,    11:12  a.   m. 

Arrived   Fifty-eighth   street,   1:17  P    ni. 

Total  time  consumed.  3  hours  56  min- 
utes. 

Average  miles  per  hour.  508. 

Maximum  pressure  attained,  220  pounds 
per  square   inch. 

Minimum  pressure  attained.  130  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Average  pressure  obtained  from  3^ 
readings.  179  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Jet  in  stack  to  force  draught— number  of 
limes  used,  8. 

.Average  length  of  lime  in  operation.  4 
minutts. 

Average  rise  in  pressure  due  to  forcing 
draught,  26  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Coal  fed  to  boiler — number  of  times.  9. 

STOPS. 

Number  .\veragc 

uf  Times.  Time. 

To  change  gear 3  to  sec. 

To    clean    fire    and    lake 

water    (1) 2  16  min. 

Involuntary       o  o 

Traffic    o  o 

Total    o  32.5  min. 

FIRST   DAY — SECOND    STAGE. 

Start.  2:58  p.  m. 

Arrive  Fifty-eighth  street,  5:30  p.  m. 

Total  time  consumed,  2  hours  32  min- 
utes. 

Average  miles  per  hour,  3.9. 

Maximum  pressure  attained,  190  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Minimum  pressure  attained,  150  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Average  pressure  obtained  from  ten 
readings,   171   pounds  per  square   inch. 

Jet  in  stack  to  force  draught — number  of 
limes  used,  4. 

Average  length  of  lime  in  operation,  3 
minutes. 

Average  rise  in  pressure  due  10  forcing 
draught.  22  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Coal  fed  lo  boiler — number  of  times,  4. 


STOPS. 

Kuniber  .\»cr^^ 

i.f  Time*.  Ttm^ 

To  change   gears                     o  o 

To  clean   fire. ...                     o  o 

To    take    coal    (was    not  fl 

used,  did  so  as  precau-  ^B 

tionj    I  10  min. 

fnvoiuntary   o  0 

Traffic    14  II  sc 

Total   12.51 

SECOND  DAY — FIRST  STAOt 

Stopping  and  Starting — 

Start,  9:12  a.  m. 

Arrive  Kingsbridge,  10:37  a.  m- 

Started  Kingsbridge.  10:48  a.  m. 

Arrive  Fifty-eighth  street.  12:27  P-  niij 

Total  time  consumed,  3  hours   15 
utes. 

Average  miles  per  hour.  6.15. 

Maximum  pressure  attained.  220  poun 
per  square  inch. 

Minimum  pressure  attained.  140  poufl 
per  square  inch. 

Average  pressure  obtained   for  34  rea 
ings,  179  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Jet  in  stack  to  force  draught — numbc| 
times  used,   12. 

Average  length  of  time  in  operatic 
minutes. 

.Average  rise  in  pressure  due  to  for<j 
draught.  26  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Coal  fed  to  boiler — number  of  times.  I 

STOPS. 

Number  .\ve 

ol  Time*.  Til 

To  change  gears 6  10  sC 

To    clean    fire   and    take 

water i  til 

Involuntary     o  o 

Traffic    o  o 

Ordered    17  t5  sfl 

Total    161 

SECOND  DAY — SECOND  STAGE. 

Stopping  and  Starting — 

Start,  1 :30  p.  m. 

Arrived  Fifty-eighth  street.  3:12  p. 

Total   lime  consumed.   1   hour,   42 
utes. 

Average  miles  per  hour,  5.88. 

Maximum  pressure  attained,  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  h 

Minimum  pressure  attained,   160  potufl 
to  the  square  inch. 

Average  pressure  obtained  from  20  read- 
ings. 182  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Jet  in  stack  lo  force  draught — number  *ii 
times  used,  4. 

Average  length  of  time  in  operation,] 
minutes. 

Average  rise  in  pressure  due  to  fore 
draught,   17  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Coal  fed  to  boiler — number  of  times,  . 

STOPS. 

Number         Ave 
uf  Time*.  T»f 

To  change  gear o  o 

To  clean  fire o  o 

To  take  coal o  r 

InvoIuniar>'    ....  o 

Traffic    4 

Ordered    8 

Total    i| 
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The  Morgan  Steam  Truck. 

The  heavy  Morgan  truck,  cniry  N'o.  9, 
Although  seriously  handicapped  by  a  piece 
oi  bad  piping  in  the  feed  water  system, 
made  an  excellent  performance  in  other 
respects. 

From  the  starting  pnint  to  Kingsbridge. 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  run.  every- 
thing progressed  smoothly.  Then  the  pump 
connection  began  to  leak  and  a  stop  had 
to  be  made  while  a  new  piece  of  pipe  was 
brought  from  downtown.  This  fitted  in 
place,  a  satisfactory  run  was  made  back  to 
the  club  headquarters,  the  steep  hill  on 
2.10th  street  being  climbed  backward 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  ow- 
ing to  the  greasy  condition  of  the  road. 
The  downtown  trip  was  also  made  in  good 
shape.  The  next  morning  another  section 
of  the  old  pipe  gave  way  and  more  trouble 
was  experienced,  it  at  last  becoming  neces- 
sary to  short  circuit  the  regular  feed  water 
pump  out  of  the  feed  water  system,  u^ing 


Frame,  channel  steel. 

Reaches.  2^  inches  tubular. 

Boiler,     IJ9    square    feet    heating    surface. 

plain  tubular   upright.  30  inches  by  5 

feel. 
Engine,  cross  compound,  20  horse  power  or 

30  horse  power;  can  be  worked  simple. 
Valves,  piston  :  Stephenson  link  motion. 
Gear.  10  to  t  and  20  to  i,  enclosed  in  oil; 

engine  enclosed  in  oil. 
Chain,  double  Diamond  Roller. 
Inspirator. 
Klmger  gauge. 
Springs,  full  elliptic  front,  half  elliptic  rear, 

sliding  dovetail:  universal  coupling  on 

engine  shaft. 


The  Union  Hotor  Truck  Company's 
Baggage   Express,  No.  3. 

By  p.  M.  Helot. 
This  vehicle  was  originally  entered  in  the 
third  class,  in  which  it  would  have  had  to 
carry  a   h.ad   of  .1.500   pounds,  but  tt  was 


Morgan   Truck   Meeting   with    Difficulties  on   230TH   Stkelt  Mill. 


an  auxiliary  steam  pump  to  feed  the  boiler. 
This  necessitated  pumping  cold  water  di- 
rect into  the  boiler,  the  feed  water  heater 
being  so  arranged  as  to  operate  only  in 
connection  with  the  other  pump.  The  re- 
sult was  a  coal  consumption  of  1.200  pounds 
for  the  second  day.  against  400  for  the  first. 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  running  time  by 
over  three  hours. 

WEDNESDAY. 

I.efi.  Arrived. 

First  .Stage g.09  3.38 

Second  stage 3.18  8.10 

THt'HSDAV, 

Left.  Arrived. 

First   stage 9.00  5.09 

Second  stage 5.52  10.33 

Weight,  9,000  pounds ;  load,  6,000  pounds. 

Length,  18  feet  6  inches.. 

Width,  6  feet  6  inches. 

Height,  8  feel. 

Tread.  5  feet  6  inches. 

W  'lecl  base,  10  feel. 

Whr-.b,  34  feet  and  43;$  feet,  wood  artil- 
'^O'.  plain  bearings. 

Ti'-     4>4  inches  and  6  inches,  steel. 

F».:  -.    Uprd  coal,  700  pounds. 

Waie.,   *    '   ;^llons. 


found  that  (his  load  was  too  much  tor  the 
springs.  The  wagon  was  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  the  Miscellaneous  Class,  in  which 
it  was  required  to  carry  a  load  50  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  only.  The  vehicle 
weighed  empty  4.525  pounds  and  with  load 
7,335  pounds.  The  net  load  was  therefore 
2.710  pounds,  nr  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  wagon.  In  addition  the 
wagon  carried  three  passengers — the  driv- 
er, a  mechanic  and  an  official  observer. 

After  the  vehicle  had  been  weighed  at 
the  official  garage,  at  Eighth  avenue  and 
Forty-ninih  street,  and  rubber  buffers  put 
under  all  the  springs,  we  proceeded  to  the 
starting  point  on  Fifty-ninth  street  Here 
the  gasoline  and  water  tanks  were  filled 
and  some  of  the  parts  given  a  final  oiling 
before  the  start.  Some  particulars  may 
here  be  given  about  the  construction  of  the 
wagon. 

The  driving  power  is  derived  from  a  four 
cylinder  horizontal  gasoline  motor  of  5 
inches  bore  and  6!/2  inches  stroke.  The 
motor  is  arranged  on  a  very  strong  under- 
frame  of  section  steel  which  is  pivotally 
connected  to  thi?  front  axle.     The  rear  axle 


is  a  live  axle.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  wagon  is  the  transmission  gear, 
which  is  of  the  variable  throw  type.  The 
llywheel  of  the  engine  is  provided  with  a 
radially  movable  crank  pin  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  piston  in  a  cyhnder  extending 
radially  through  the  Hywheel.  A  coiled 
spring  in  the  cylinder  tends  to  force  the 
piston  and  crank  pin  to  the  central  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  pin  simply  turns  around 
its  own  axis.  By  means  of  a  plunger 
pump  oil  may  be  forced  into  the  cylinder 
below  the  piston,  and  the  piston 
and  crank  pin  thus  moved  out- 
wardly against  the  pressure  of  the 
spring.  The  pump  is  located  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  engine  from  the  ffy- 
wheel,  and  the  oil  has  to  pass  all  the  way 
through  the  engine  crank  shaft.  When  the 
operator  desires  to  increase  the  speed  he 
throws  the  oil  pump  in  gear  with  the  en- 
gine by  means  of  ratchet  clutch.  This 
pumps  oil  into  the  flywheel  cylinder  and 
moves  the  crank  pin  outwardly.  When  the 
speed  is  high  enough  the  pump  is  un- 
clutched.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
car  a  relief  valve  is  tripped  which  lets 
the  oil  out  of  the  flywheel  cylinder  and 
allows  the  spring  to  bring  the  crank  pin 
hack  to  the  central  position.  The  amount 
of  increase  in  speed  depends,  therefore, 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  pump  is  being 
driven  by  the  engine.  To  the  crank  pin 
on  the  flywheel  connect  a  number  of 
rods  which  transmit  the  power  to  the  rear 
axle  by  means  of  roller  ratchets. 

The  wagon  body  is  placed  rather  high 
above  the  under  frame,  so  that  it  will  not 
•strike  any  part  of  the  machinery  when  the 
springs  are  fully  compressed. 

The  wagon  started  from  Fifty-eighth 
street  at  9:28  and  went  up  Fifty-ninth 
street  and  Central  Park  West.  It  went 
along  at  a  good  speed  and  had  no  diflficulty 
on  the  hills,  though  it  necessarily  went  up 
the  steeper  ones  at  a  slow  pace.  The  long 
grade  on  Amsterdam  avenue  is  certainly  a 
severe  test  for  any  fully  loaded  wagon,  yet 
the  machine  reached  the  top  without  trou- 
ble, though  not  without  boiling  the  water. 
A  number  of  times  when  the  gearing  was 
too  high  for  the  motor  power  the  operator 
stopped  the  car  a  moment  and  let  the  en- 
gine gain  .speed,  something  this  system 
seems  to  require. 

The  first  real  stop  we  had  on  the  short 
and  steep  grade  just  beyond  the  outer  con- 
trol. When  quite  near  the  top  the  wheels 
of  the  machine  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the 
road  and  the  engine  stopped.  After  the 
engine  was  started  again  the  machine  easily 
climbed  the  rest  of  the  distance.  The  time 
of  this  stop  was  ten  minutes.  Just  after 
having  passed  this  hili  the  driver  brought 
the  vehicle  to  a  slop  and  put  some  grease 
in  the  cup  on  the  crank  pin  of  the  transmis- 
sion, this  hearing  seeming  to  run  hot;  time, 
six  minutes.  When  back  on  Fifth  avenue 
a  tube  forming  a  connection  in  the  reverse 
operating  mechanism  broke  off  short  where 
it  entered  the  connection  fork.  The  re- 
versing gear   was  tied   down   with  wie*L»  •ac* 
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it  would  not  jar  into  action,  and  the  trip 
w»s  proceeded  with.  Time  loss,  nine  min- 
utes. A  little  later  a  hose  in  the  water 
system  came  off  and  caused  the  loss  of 
considerable  water.  But  as  we  were  then 
only  about  twenty  blocks  from  the  finish  it 
was  decided,  after  the  connection  was 
remade,  to  continue  without  replenishing 
the  water  supply.  It  appeared  that  the  vent 
in  the  water  tank  Avas  too  small  and  that 
steam  collected  in  the  water  system,  which 
finally  forced  the  hose  off  the  pipe  end. 
The  hose  was  simply  slipped  over  the 
smooth  end  of  the  pipe  and  secured  by  a 
clamp  ring.  Tliis  incident  caused  us  a  loss 
of  time  of  seven  minutes. 

Wc  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
at  12:40.  making  jh.  12m.  total  time  for  the 
JO  miles,  or  ah.  40m.  net  time  after  deduct- 
ing the  aggregate  lime  tif  the  fnur  stops. 
32m. 

During  the  compulsory  stop  of  fony-tivc 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first  .stage.  4  gal- 
lons of  gasolmc  were  added,  the  water  tank 
refilled  and  the  tube  in  the  reversing  con- 
nection repaired  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  repair,  the  wagon 
started  about  twenty  minutes  late  on  ihc 
seccnd  stage.  During  this  stage,  (he  route 
of  which  led  through  the  downtown  dis- 
trict, the  engine  did  not  work  nearly  as  well 
as  in  the  morning.  The  cooling  facilities 
seemed  to  be  inadequate  for  work  of  this 
nature,  and  the  water  was  constantly  boil- 
ing. Not  far  from  the  start  the  engine 
stopped,  and  two  minutes  were  lost  lieforc 
tlie  machine  was  running  again.  In  Union 
square  a  bolt  dropped  out  of  the  steering 
knuckle  connection  and  relcaicd  one  of  the 
steering  wheels,  thus  making  the  machine 
unmanageable.  Fortunately  it  was  running 
at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  and  the  driver  im- 
mediately applied  the  brake,  but  before  the 
wagon  came  to  a  stop  it  ran  against  an 
electric  truck  standing  at  the  curb,  without 
doing  any  damage,  however.  The  bolt  was 
found  in  the  sireet  about  a  half  a  block 
back,  but  the  nut  was  lost.  There  was  a 
hole  for  a  split  pin  through  the  end  of  the 
bolt,  but  evidently  either  no  pin  had  been 
put  there  or  else  U  had  not  been  properly 
spread  and  had  come  out.  The  repair  was 
made  in  ten  minutes. 

Four  more  stops  were  made  during  this 
stage,  one  oi  fifteen  minutes  for  examining 
a  spark  plug,  and  three  of  one.  three  and 
eight  minutes  respectively  for  oiling  the 
crank  pin.  As  stated  above,  the  engine  did 
not  develop  its  full  power  during  this  stage 
and  no  very  good  time  was  made,  the  ma- 
chine reaching  the  control  at  4:22. 

.After  the  compulsory  stop  of  len  minutes 
the  third  stage  was  started  upon,  over  the 
same  route  as  the  second  stage.  We  had 
not  gone  very  far  when  a  fierce  downpour 
commenced,  fortunately  of  short  dura- 
tion. On  Eighth  street,  during  the  out- 
ward run,  the  engine  stopped,  and  no 
amount  of  cranking  would  start  it  again. 
After  testing  the  dry  batteries  and  other 
experiments  it  was  found  that  the  gaso- 
line lank  was  empty,  which  was  a  surprise, 


as  the  tank  had  been  filled  at  n<>un  and 
only  4  gallons  had  been  used  during  the 
20  miles  run  in  the  morning.  The  driver 
and  mechanic  then  went  in  search  of 
gasoline,  and  finally  procured  two  s  gal- 
lon cans  at  a  place  on  Sixth  avenue.  This 
stop  lasted  i  hour  and  34  minutes. 

By  this  time  the  streets  were  quite  clear 
of  traffic  and  pretty  good  lime  was  made 
when  the  engine  developed  full  power.  It 
got  hot  again,  however,  and  one  mi>re 
Slop  was  necessary  to  oil  the  crank  pin  and 
another  to  replenish  the  water  supply. 
The  former  consumed  five  minutes  and  the 
la'.ter  thirty  minutes,  the  water  having  to  be 
collected  from  a  slowly  running  drinking 
fountain.  The  wagon  arrived  at  the  ct>n- 
trol  at  9  p.  m.  and  was  put  up  at  the  offi- 
cial garage  half  an  hour  later. 

SEtOSn    DAY. 

On  May  21.  after  having  taken  on  6  gal- 
lons 01  gasoline  and  4  of  water,  wagon  No. 
J  started  away  at  q:i8.  The  engine  ran 
nicely  and  good  progress  was  made,  ex- 
cept on  the  hills,  when  the  operator 
geared  the  machine  down  very  low.  At 
ihc  top  of  the  first  hill,  on  uoih  street, 
the  water  was  boiling,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  hose  blew  off  again.  Putting 
it  back  in  place  and  adding  three  bucket- 
fuls  'jf  water  look  fourteen  minutes.  The 
same  thing  occurred  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
ond hill,  the  long  Amsterdam  avenue  hill, 
when  two  and  one-half  buckets  of  water 
were  added  and  twenty  minutes  lost. 

The  slops  required  by  the  rules  were 
made  all  along  the  route  in  this  stage  and 
the  machme  was  managed  quite  easily. 

At  the  crossing  of  Broadway  and  Am- 
sterdam avenue,  after  the  stop  indicated 
for  that  place  had  been  made,  the  vehicle 
refused  to  start  when  the  power  lever  was 
thrown  over.  The  mechanic  at  once  di- 
vmed  the  cause — the  oil  had  leaked  out  of 
tlic  crank  pin  operating  system.  Some 
heavy  cylinder  oil  carried  along  and  some 
other  oil  purchased  at  a  nearby  hardware 
store  was  poured  into  the  system  and  the 
Jouniey  reijiimcd.  Time  lost,  fourteen  min- 
utes. 

All  the  stops  indicated  on  the  map  were 
made  as  far  as  i8isl  sireet.  In  running 
down  the  smoothly  paved  decline  near 
lySlh  street,  at  perhaps  8  to  10  miles  per 
hour,  a  chicken  was  seen  running  across 
the  road.  The  operator  turned  the  car  to 
the  right,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
chicken  was  running.  A  moment  later, 
gelling  near  the  curb,  he  turned  the  other 
way.  but  the  car  seemed  to  turn  much 
faster  than  the  movement  of  the  steering 
lever  accounted  for:  the  rear  part  of  the 
machine  was  noticed  to  slew  around  and  a 
moment  later  the  whole  machine  toppled 
over,  fortunately  without  causing  any  seri- 
ous accident  to  any  of  the  occupants.  The 
motor  was  still  running  when  the  machine 
lay  on  its  side,  but  was  promptly  shut  down 
by  the  mechanic.  This  ended  the  nm  of 
No.  3. 


The  Herschmann  Truck,  No.  6. 

By  Charles  E.  Lucke^  Ph-D. 

This  truck,  one  of  the  most  ^r- 
eniered,  through  a   series  of  ni 
.due  chiefly   to  its  unfinished   and   uiui. 
Slate,  left  what  at  first  glance  ftecras  to 
a  record  of  very  poor  periormiinc^, 
fact  that  it  took  about  six  hours  to  run 
miles  and  did  nut  gc(  back  till  next  dor 
however,  no  condemnation  of  ibe  track 
a  whole,  but  rather  of  a  few  specitic  del 
easily  located,  and.  it  would  seem,  as 
ily  remedied.     The  vehicle  had  never 
run  until  the  night  before  the  trial,  and  ( 
moved    only    from    the    Brooklyn    >hop 
the  storage  station.     Some  parts  were 
unfinished,  and  everything  was  untried 
out  of  adjustment,  a  serious  matter  in 
steam  plant.     The  weight  of  the  truck 
hiaded  was  12.500  pounds,  and  loaded  wti 
a  block  of  stone  24.500  pounds. 

A  fire  tube  boiler  located  between 
front  seats  is  built  with  u  tianged  and 
ed  head  sheet  carrying  tJic  upper  end' 
the  bank  of  five-eighth  inch  ver 
per  tubes.  This  was  adopted  to  ia^ 
pairing.  Coal  is  fed  from  the  top  lUroi 
a  central  flue;  egg  or  nut  sizc^  wc^e 
about  450  pounds  being  carried  in 
bunkers.  This  boiler  supplies  steam  to 
horizontal  compound  engine  fitted  with 
starting  bypass.  The  engine  drives  the  tru 
through  one  of  the  speed  change  seruis 
gears,  changes  of  gears  being  made  whi 
at  rest.  Reversals  are  accompli^j^hed  by  tl 
engine  valve  gearing.  An  automatic  t 
pump  driven  by  the  engine  parts  is  pip 
to  draw  water  from  the  180  gallon 
next  the  boiler.  An  auxiliar>'  independ< 
"American"  pump  is  provided  to  suppli 
nicnt  the  automatic  feed-  li  should 
noted  that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  oper 
ate  on  the  part  of  the  independent  Me; 
feed  pump  when  the  truck  is  at  rest  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  throw  the  engine  o«l  of] 
gear  and  to  operate  engine  and  feed  pu 
together,  which  is  rather  had,  considerini 
the  great  friction  loss  involved.  It 
remarked  that  at  rest  this  friction  cf 
gine  and  feed  pump  was  suflicient  to 
erate  considerable  electricity,  which,  t\\ 
course,  is  stored,  as  the  wheels  Arc  instt* 
lated,  and  several  times  a  most  unc'nnf<irt 
able  shock  was  experienced. 

On  arrival  at  the  Forty-ninii.  5, 
storage  station,  at  yijfO  a.  m..  steam  rai 
had  already  begun  with  a  wood  fire, 
gauge  showing  20  pnunds.  At  7:40 
was  fired,  and  by  7:45  the  sieafm  gaugi 
showed  55  pounds.  By  8:o2  the  iieai 
pressure  had  risen  to  220  pounds,  and 
iiaugc  glass  showed  7  inches  of  wa 
By  heavy  coaling  the  boiler  chilled  and 
pressure  fell  to  155  pounds,  rising  lat 
from  the  brightening  fire  to  225  pounds  il 
8:10,  when  ihc  safety  blew.  More 
hrottght  the  pressure  down  again  to  145 
pounds  at  8:13.  but  it  rose  again  to  JOO 
pounds  at  8:r6,  when  the  station  was  left 
for  the  starling  point  with  a  total  load  -^ 
i2Vj  tons.    At  8:14  the  Morgan  truck  Ipt't 
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and  as  she  made  a  turn  her  metal  shod 
drivers  were  observed  to  slip  not  a  little. 
This  was  also  observed  next  day  as  this 
machine  backed  up  a  macadamized  hill  at 
Kingsbridge. 

At  Eighth  avenue  the  steam  pressure 
was  220  pounds,  and  at  Seventh  avenue  it 
liud  risen  to  blow  off  225  pounds.  A  quick 
stop  was  made  to  permit  a  trolley  car  to 
pass,  the  stop  being  accomplished  as  easily 
as  the  subsequent  start.  While  running 
here  the  gear  system  made  considerable 
noise,  particularly  on  the  Belgian  block 
pavement,  where  the  driver  pull  on  the 
engine  was  so  unsteady.  In  fact,  it  was 
observed  that  whenever,  owing  to  change 
of  grade,  the  engine  picked  up  the  load  or 
the  truck  began  to  drive  the  engine  by 
gravity,  the  noise  considerably  increased. 
At  high  speeds,  too,  the  noise  was  greater 
than  at  low  speed.  In  the  passage  to 
Fifty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  (which 
was  reached  at  8:30  with  160  pounds 
steam  and  2  inches  of  water  in  glass)  many- 
horses  took  fright — horses,  too.  that  took 


and  in  addition  that  the  steering  gear,  while 
very  positive,  was  slow  in  acting,  having  a 
total  range  of  eleven  turns  on  the  hand 
wheel,  at  least  five  or  six  being  necessary 
to  turn  a  corner  in  the  street  centres. 

The  start  was  made  at  9:06.  without 
trouble  this  time ;  steam  pressure.  220 
pounds.  From  here  to  the  end  of  the  run. 
and,  in  fact,  up  to  this  time,  the  steam  pres- 
sure and  water  level  continually  changed, 
grades  having  a  very  noticeable  eflfect,  for 
180  pounds  at  Sixth  avenue  fell  to  165 
pounds  at  Seventh  avenue,  from  a  slight 
np  grade  on  asphalt.  The  down  grade  to 
Eighth  avenue  permitted  a  rise  to  200 
pounds,  while  another  up  grade  from 
Sixty-sixth  street  to  Sixty-ninth  street  on 
the  asphalt  of  Eighth  avenue  caused  a 
pressure  drop  from  170  pounds  to  135 
pounds.  This  was  followed  by  an  almost 
level  stretch  to  Seventy-fourth  street,  but 
still  the  steam  fell,  being  now  120  pounds. 
A  rise  to  Eighty-second  street  pulled  the 
pressure  down  to  70  pounds,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  at  9:27  from  this  cause. 


per  mmutc,  about  the  same  as  at  the  stall 
While  waiting  more  coal  was  fired,  mak- 
ing the  fire  quite  black  and  keeping  the 
pressure  down  at  the  Ho  poimd  mark, 
was  noted  that  in  firing  the  flue  throug 
which  coal  was  fed  from  the  top  becan 
clogged  by  a  large  piece,  and  a  crowh 
was  necessary   to   fire  it  again. 

By  9:54,  twenty-one  minutes  after  haD 
ing  stopped  feeding,  the  glass  showed  ioti 
water,  having  lost  i  inch  in  seven  mtnut<^ 
standing  still,  so  it  became  necessary 
again  start  the  engine  to  feed  up. 
latter  was  kept  going  till  9:59,  four  minute 
after  which  2'/2  inches  showed,  and  at  to 
a.  m..  with  145  pounds  steam  pressure, 
new  start  was  made.  The  fresh  fire 
easy  grade  permitted  a  rise  of  pressure 
190  pounds  at  Ninety-fourth  street, 
pounds  at  looth  street,  which  was  pulled 
down  to  180  pounds  at  104th  street  by  an 
up   grade. 

Turning    into    iioth    street    the    gaug 
showed  200  pounds  and  the  glass  5  inches: 
a  change  of  gear  to  low  speed  was  made 


notice  of  a  trolley  or  a  pleasure  auto- 

Bobile.      Whether    this    was    due    to    the 

nokc  and   steam   from   the   stack   (which 

vas  slight,  by  the  way),   to  the   noise  of 

the  t^'cars  or  to  the  size  of  the  vehicle,  one 

cannot  say. 

Backing  down  to  the  water  barrels  in 
Fifty-eighth  sireei  to  fill  the  tanks  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  necessity  for 
frequent  reversals  of  the  engine  in  getting 

parted.  But  once  caught  the  start  was 
»ery   steady   and   positive   whether   up   or 

"  down  grade. 

By  8:46.  after  filling  the  tanks,  the  water 
had  fallen  so  low  in  the  glass  as  to  neces- 
sitate feeding  while  waiting  for  the  start- 
ing signal.  The  independent  feed  was  out 
of  order,  so  the  engine  had  to  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  to  feed  the  boiler  bv  the  auto- 

imatic  pump,  a  decidedly  wasteful  method, 
Jn  five  minutes  about  2j^  inches  of  water 
ras  fed.    while   standing,    by   the    method 

Piloted.  >tcam  pressure  being  130  pounds. 
At  8:58  position  in  the  starting  line  was 
taken,  and  in  moving  up  it  was  again  noted 
that  seteraf  triaU  were  necessary  to  start. 


Curves  of  Performance. 


Here  occasion  was  taken  to  tighten  the 
drip  cock  from  the  cylinders,  which  tended 
to  open  itself;  coal  was  fired  and  steam 
pressure  waited  for.  By  9:33.  after  a  slop  of 
six  minutes,  a  start  was  made  with  166 
pounds  of  steam,  which  was  again  pulled 
down  to  106  pounds  at  Eighty-fifth  strt'ct 
by  a  slight  up  grade.  Eighty  pounds  at 
Eighty-seventh  street  was  sufficient 
ground  for  another  stop  at  Eighty-ninth 
street  at  0:40.  especially  as  water  level  also 
had  dropped  almost  out  of  sight  in  the 
glass.  It  was  evident  that  (he  boiler  not 
only  loses  steam  pressure,  but  also  waicr 
level.  ;ind  the  first  deduction  would  be  that 
the  unit  was  too  small,  but  as  this  also  hap- 
pened on  a  standstill  it  must  be  attributed 
in  most  part  to  leaks.  It  will  be  noted  as 
time  goes  on  that  this  rate  of  losing  steam 
increased,  and  toward  the  end  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  feed  enough  water 
to  keep  the  level  up  while  standing. 

To  raise  the  level  at  this  stop  the  engine 
was  started  out  of  gear,  and  in  six  minutes 
3  inches  of  water  appeared  in  the  glass,  the 
rate  of   supply   being  about   one-half   inch 


during  a  temporary  stop  for  the  pu 
and  the  up  grade  attacked.     By   MominjJ-' 
side   Drive   crossing   the    gauge   had    fallen 
to   KX3  pounds,  while  at  a  point  about  on' 
quarter  up  to  Amsterdam  avenue,  a  fai 
heavy   hill,    the   pressure   had   fallen    to  80 
pounds,  at  which  the  vehicle  stopped,  with 
throttle  wide  open. 

Just  here  a  very  important  detail 
noted  On  stopping,  the  gears  were  thrown 
out  and  the  truck  immediately  began  to 
back  down  hill  by  gravity,  the  brakes  being 
unable  to  prevent,  while  attempts  to  t! 
in  the  gears  while  in  motion  failed.  It 
found  here,  as  again  later,  that  the  fcar« 
were  necessary  to  a  stoppage  on  hills,  ami 
even  on  a  steep  down  grade  steam  must 
be  kept  in  the  cylinders  in  the  ahead  po%- 
lion  to  prevent  a  stoppage.  In  short 
most  as  much  steam  is  necessary  gtui 
down  hill  a=>  on  the  level.  An  accident 
lioth  street  hill,  while  falling  backwai 
was  prevented  only  by  throwing  a  stoi 
under  the  driver,  though  not  until  it 
gone  100  feet  or  more. 

At  10:13,  immediately  after  the  stop. 
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engine,  out  of  gear,  was  started  to  raise 
the  water  level,  which  showed  only  I  inch 
in  the  glass.  Coaling  brought  the  steam 
pressure  down  to  40  pounds.  A  stop  of 
twenty  minutes  brought  conditions  up  to 
those  necessary  for  a  start,  which  was 
made  at  10:33,  with  steam  pressure  at  300 
pounds,  from  Momingside  Drive,  The 
grade  to  Amsterdam  avenue  and  up  to 
ii/lh  street,  the  top  of  the  hill,  brought 
the  pressure  down  to  120  pounds.  The 
sleep  down  grade  to  Manhattan  street,  it 
was  thought,  would  allow  pressure  to  rise 
(or  climbing  the  opposite  big  bill,  but  the 
steam  necessary  for  the  down  grade  low- 
ered the  pressure  to  75  pounds,  and  called 
for  another  stoppage  at  10:55.  Here  coat 
was  fired  heavily  and  the  engine  run  free, 
raising  the  water  level  to  9  inches,  and  at 
11:41.  after  waiting  forty-six  minutes,  the 
start  up  the  big  Manhattan  hill  was  made, 
with  22$  pounds  steam  pressure.  The  hill 
was  taken  quite  easily  for  a  time,  but  fall- 
mg  water  and  steam  pressure  necessitated 
another  stop  at  134th  street,  about  three- 
quarters  up.  at  II  :50  a.  m.,  the  engine  stop- 
ping with  throttle  wide  open  and  the  gauge 
showing  120  pounds. 

The  water  level  was  out  of  sight  by  this 
time,  and  the  engine  started  free  to  pull 
up.  After  a  trial  of  five  minutes  and  no 
water  appearing,  things  began  to  look  very 
serious,  particularly  as  the  water  tanks  were 
about  empty.  180  gallons  having  been  used. 
Here,  to  avoid  a  possible  explosion  from 
hot  surfaces  and  low  water,  the  fire  was 
^rawn  at  12:05.  From  this  time  until  1:34. 
when  the  trip  was  resumed,  or  during  about 
one  and  one-half  hours,  the  machine  stood 
while  the  steam  pressure  fell.  About  25 
gallons  of  water  were  put  in  the  tanks  and 
100  pounds  of  coal  taken  in  the  bunkers. 
A  fresh  fire  was  started  with  ten  bundles 
of  wood  at  12:50.  with  3  inches  of  water 
in  the  glass.  While  the  sieam  pressure 
rose  to  60  pounds  all  the  water  di.«appeared 
from  the  glass,  leaving  at  the  rate  of  i 
inch  in  three  minutes  under  a  mean  pres- 
sure of  30  pounds.  The  engine  was  again 
started  for  feeding,  and  at  i  :34  a  start  was 
made  with  314  inches  in  the  glass  and 
steam   pressure  210  pounds. 

A  stop  was  made  at  1:4^  in  t40th  street 
to  fill  the  water  tanks,  at  the  hook  and 
ladder  company,  when  the  water  level  had 
again  disappeared  below  the  glass.  It  took 
thirteen  minutes*  running  of  the  enKine 
and  feed  at  rest  to  raise  the  level  to  3  inches. 
or  at  the  rale  of  i  inch  in  four  minutes. 
The  gauge  showed  130  povmds  at  the  time 
\  run  was  made  t(j  145th  street  for  coal. 
'*i  which  five  bushels  were  taken  on.  \Vc 
did  not  leave  here  till  2:36.  Alter  reach- 
ing 154th  street,  a  run  of  nine  blocks,  the 
steam  pressure  had  fallen  to  no  pounds 
and  the  water  level  was  again  out  of  sight. 
It  took  eighteen  minutes  to  raise  1'/^ 
inches  of  water.  A  short  run  to  T6oth  street, 
beginning  with  200  potmds  and  ending 
with  150  pounds,  and  no  water  in  sight. 
brought  the  run  to  an  end  at  3:06  p.  m. 
Here  it  was  decided  that  as  the  loss  of 
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THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 

water  and  steam 
pressure  was  grow- 
ing more  serious, 
and  what  leaks  there 
were  —  there  surely 
must  be  some — were 
getting  worse.  at 
the  rate  of  increase 
it  would  be  ditlicuU 
even  to  reach  the 
starting  pomt  before 
dark. 

A  return  was  made 

down     St.      Nicholas 

avenue  at  3:30   with 

3J'2  in.  of  water  show- 
ing  and    160   pounds 

on     gauge.       A     run 

ol    two    blocks    down 

gr^rle  brought  the 
steam  down  to  40  poimdi  and  the  waier 
level  to  one-half  inch.  Here  a  stop  was 
made  for  water  and  the  feed  started,  the 
run  being  resumed  at  4:12  p.  ni.  with  the 
safety  blowing  and  3Vi  inches  in  the  glass. 
At  this  point  the  observer  left  the  vehicle 
to  report.  The  truck  never  got  lower  than 
I  loth  street  that  night,  when  mechanics  made 
such  repairs  as  were  possible.  Next  day 
the  machine  was  started  down  town,  reach- 
ing Kifiy-ninth  street  about  12:45  on  the 
way  to  the  Brooklyn  shops. 

A  graphical  log  is  presented  which  shows 
in  a  very  clear  way  the  distance  traveled, 
stops  and  speed,  water  level  and  steam 
pressure  throughout  the  run,  and  it  will 
bear  careful  study  in  comparison  with  the 
test.  The  effects  of  coaling  and  grade  on 
thf  steam  arc  clearly  shown,  and  the  rate 
of  change  with  time.  It  will  also  be  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  leaks  by  loss  of  level 
on  stops,  and  the  rate  of  feed  by  the  auto- 
matic pump  at   rest  and  in   motion.     It  is 
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Diagram  of  Performance. 

believed  that  this  graphical  sheet  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  report,  and  furnish 
data  in  a  form  useful  for  reference. 


Knox  Delivery  Was:on,  No.  11. 

By  Joseph  Tracy. 

No.  II,  in  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Trials,  was  a  double  cylinder  machine, 
driven  by  its  designer,  Harry  Knox.  The 
machine  carried  1.225  pounds  of  lead  "pigs" 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  contest. 
The  first  stage  on  the  first  day's  run  was 
covered  in  one  hour  and  iwcnty-five  min- 
utes, the  driver  taking  advantage  of  the 
"Bailey"  law,  which  allows  15  miles  an 
luiur  where  the  houses  arc  too  Jcct  apart. 

This  stage  was  covered  without  a  single 
involuntary  stop  on  both  days.  On  the 
second  day  stops  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  club  rules.  The  machine  came  to 
a  stand  quickly  and  started  promptly.  The 
start  made  on  the  steep  hill  on  .Amsterdam 
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avenue  was  very  striking,  the  machine 
gaining  headway  without  much  apparent 
effort.  This  hill  was  the  only  place  where 
the  low  speed  ijear  was.  used,  except  in 
starting. 

The  second  stage,  below  Fifty-ninlh 
street,  on  the  first  clay's  ran,  was  made  in 
t-ne  hour  and  ten  minutes,  without  a  stop 
uf  any  kind.  The  third  stage  (>ame  route) 
was  made  in  one  liour  with  several  "iraftic 

Si  tops." 

On  the  second  day  (May  21)  the  first 
stage  was  covered  in  one  hour  and  twenty- 
four  minutes;  the  second  stage  in  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  and  the  third  in  one  hour 
and  seven  minutes. 

On  Broadway,  near  Prince  street,  on  the 
second  stage  (on  May  21 )  the  driver 
Hopped  his  motor  and  lost  two  minutes  by 
accidentally  throwing  in  his  reverse,  in- 
stead of  the  foot  brake.  This  was  the  only 
stop  due  to  trouble  with  the  car. 

The  test  was  a  convincing  one  of  the 
air  cooled  type  of  machine,  the  temperature 
on  both  days  being  close  to  100'.  The 
motor  did  not  show  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  overheating — it  turned  over  freely  by 
hand  after  the  hardest  run  and  stopped 
promptly  when  the  switch  was  opened.  In 
response  to  the  writer's  request  Mr.  Knox 
**let  her  out"  on  a  level  stretch  on  Amster- 
htm  avenue  and  covered  three  blocks  at  20 
n.iles  per  liour.  which  is  good  for  a  deliv- 
ery wagon  weighing,  with  load,  3.550 
pounds,  exclusive  of  passenger  and   driver. 

The    macbinc    was    one    of    the    new    lb 
horse   power    Knoxmobilcs.   which    weighs 
J. 300  pounds.     Some  particulars  of  the  ma 
c.iinc  are  as  follows: 

The  wheel  base  is  84  inches  and  the 
I  ead  68  inches.  The  front  and  rear  wheels 
(wood)  are  of  the  same  size,  having 
twelve  spokes  each  and  fitted  with  4  inch 
Dunlop  double  tube  tires.  Extra  heavy 
1  imken  roller  bearings  arc  used.  The 
front     :ixlc      i*;     nf     ihc     standard     Knox 


channel  construction,  but  heavier  than  in 
the  single  cylinder  runabout,  and  made 
from  the  Knoxmoliile  Company's  special 
bronze  alloy. 

The  back  axle  is  made  of  a  special  axle 
steel  on  which  one-hali  inch  square  by  5 
inch  steel  keys  are  used.  The  differential 
is  of  the  bevel  type,  having  two  pinions  of 
2  inch  face  and  four  pitch.  The  pinions 
and  gears  are  drop  forgings.  The  differ- 
ential is  enclosed  and  filled  with  grease. 
The  springs  are  the  same  type  as  formerly 
used  on  the  runabout,  only  heavier,  with 
swivelcd  ends,  relieving  them  from  all 
twisting  strains.  They  have  six  leaves  2 
inches  wide  varying  in  thickness  from  onc- 
quaiicr  of  an  inch  to  seven-sixteenths. 
The  channel  frame,  on  which  the  body  is 
secured,  is  fastened  to  the  springs  by  six 
one-half  inch  bolts,  three  in  each. 

The  steering  is  done  by  an  irreversible 
wheel  located  on  the  left  side.  Provision 
is  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  on  all 
joints  on  the  steering  system,  except  the 
pins  connecting  the  ends  of  the  drag  link 
to  the  steering  knuckles.  The  wheel  is  of 
the  tilting  type,  and  makes  one  and  one- 
half  turns  to  move  the  front  wheels  from 
extreme  right  to  left,  and  the  post  is  a 
solid  I  inch  rod.  The  stubs  or  pivots  run 
on  ihrec-tighlh  inch  steel  balls.  Motion 
is  transmitted  from  the  hand  wheel  to  the 
froiu  wheels  by  mean>  of  a  nut  and  screw 
system,  having  coarse  V  threads.  The  nut 
is  split  and  provided  with  adjusting  screws 
for  taking  up  wear. 

The  frame  on  which  the  engine  and 
transmission  are  mounted  is  of  angle  steel 
ix2x5-iA  inches.  The  joints  at  the  comers 
■of  the  frame  arc  rc-enff>rced  and  hot  riv- 
eted The  body  is  secured  thereto  by  six 
one-half  inch  bolls,  and  can  be  removed 
witliout  disturbing  the  UKchaiiism. 

1  he  motor  has  two  opposed  horizontal 
cylinders  having  a  stroke  of  7  inches  and  a 
Imre  of   %   inches. 
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The    exhaust    valves   and    fan*    oi 
cylinders  arc  driven  by  a  single  half-time 
shaft.     The  inlet  valves  arc  automatic 

A   single   vaporizer   supplies   Ixjth  cyl 
dcrs. 

The  ignition  is  of  the  jump  spark  ly 
having  one  coil  and  one  mechanical  inter- 
rupter on  the  lay  shaft,  and  having  both 
Ignition  plugs  in  Maries  on  the  secondary, 
giving,  of  course,  an  idle  spark  in  one  cyl- 
inder, but  with  the  so  called  advantage  of 
the  external  spark  gap. 

The  tly wheel  is  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
weighs   180  pounds. 

The  main  bearings  are  2x5  inches  and 
the  crank  pin  bearings  arc  2^4x3  inches 
Two  compression  grease  cups  are  used  lu 
lubricate  the  main  bearings  and  crank 
pins.  Ihere  are  2,000  cooling  pins  ^^xi 
inches  in  each  cylinder.  The  pistons  have 
three  one-half  inch  cast  irrm  rings.  The 
cylinders  and  heads  are  cast  integral.  Thr 
connecting  rods  arc  bronze  of  H  section. 
the  top  trough  in  rod  serving  to  convey  oil 
to  the  piston  pin.  The  engine  shows  55 
pounds  compression  per  square  inch  cold. 
the  air  fans  are  geared  6V1  to  1  on  the 
cam  shaft. 

The  transmission  is  the  planetary  iys- 
tern,  giving  two  foi^ard  speeds  and  on^ 
reverse.  The  ratio  is  3  to  1  on  the  high, 
9  to  I  on  the  low  and  12  to  1  on  the  re- 
verse. The  clutches  and  brakes  are 
double  acting. 

The  emergency  brake  on  the  back  a: 
is  an  internal  expanding  ring,  operated  by 
a  hand  lever  on  the  left  side  of  the  car- 
riage. The  gasoline  tank  holds  18  gallons 
and  is  under  the  left  hand  front  scat.  Vht 
machine  may  be  fitted  with  a  "tonncau"  or 
"surrey"  btidy  as  desired.  The  das-h  ha> 
the  well  known  foldmg  front  of  the  ordi- 
nary "Knoxmobile."  making  a  convenient 
place  to  carry  tools  and  extra  parts  or  one 
or  two  extra  passengers  if  desired,  the  mi- 
chine  having  ample  power  to  carr\*  six 
people.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
pas.'^engcrs*  legs,  both  on  the  front  and  rear 
seals.  The  easy  riding  springs  make  ibe^ 
machine  so  that  it  does  not  tire  one,  c 
on  a  long  trip. 
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The  Knox  Performance. 

The  performance  of  the  two  wafcrlew 
Knox  delivery  wagons  was  probably  lh« 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  test. 

A  good  many  people  have  been  skeptic 
in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Kna 
system  of  air  cooling,  especially  during  ( 
trenie  h"t  weather  and  under  a  heavy  Ic 
The  record  of  these  two  vehicles  m  rail 
ing  their  full  two  days*  run  without 
*iinple  stop  finally  sets  these  fear>  at  rcjj 
Uoili  vehicles  completed  the  test  withuuil 
hitch  of  any  sort  in  the  mechanism, 
only  trouble  encountered  being  on 
count  of  defective  inner  tubes  in  the  UM 

There  was  no  trouble  experienced 
l>reignition,      and      the      engine      stopp 
promptly    vipon    the    throwing    off  of  ih*" 
ignition  at  the  end  of  each  rim. 


The  Blaisdell  Steam   Delivery 
Wagon 

By  a.   L.  Ci.our.H. 

The  writer  was  assigned  to  vehicle  No. 
14.  ihe  steam  delivery  wagon  built  by 
Blaisdell  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
entered  in  the  second  class.  It  carried  a 
dead  weight  of  about  1.800  pounds.  There 
was  some  delay  in  starting  on  account  of 
the  faulty  action  of  the  vaporizer,  and  in 
fact  hard  luck  seemed  to  pursue  Mr.  Blais- 
dell most  unrelentingly.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  gauge  glass  refused  to  show 
the  amount  of  water  actually  m  the  boiler. 
and  the  main  burner  did  not  act  properly 
ai  all.  The  operator  was  forced  to  run 
without  any  knowledge  of  how  much  wa- 
ter he  was  carrying  and  several  times  the 
boiler  ran  dry,  but  as  il  was  of  the  water 
tube  variety  no  damage  resulted. 

ll  soon  became  apparent  that  the  vehicle 
was  not  going  to  chmb  the  hills  success- 
fully, and  after  a  number  of  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  surmount  the  grade  of  .\mster- 
dam  avenue  the  woodwork  caught  fire, 
and  Mr.  Blaisdell  decided  to  retire  from 
the  contest,  much  to  his  own  regret  and 
with  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  ofhcial 
obser\-cr. 

This  vehicle  has  the  pt-culiarity  of  its 
boiler  being  placed  in  the  dash  or  bonnet. 
The  double  engine  is  in  its  usual  position 
and  in  other  respects  the  vehicle  does  not 
vary  from  ordinary  practice.  There  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  operate 
successfully  if  all  the  adjustments  were 
properly  made. 


The  Waverley  Electric  Delivery 
Wagon « 

By  Harrv  B.  Haines. 
I  had  been  assigned  to  vehicle  No.  4, 
which  was  listed  as  a  stake  truck  propelled 
by  gasoline,  but  the  machine  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  at  the  last  moment 
I  was  assigned  to  car  No.  5,  a  natty 
Waverley  electric  delivery  wagon,  the  only 
one  of  this  motive  power  in  the  run,  it  hav- 
ing been  entered  by  the  New  York  agents 
of  the  Intcniational  Motor  Car  Company. 
The  car  was  operated  by  J.  P.  Kirkpatrick. 
We  lined  up  with  the  other  contcslanls, 
and  were  started  off  at  9:18  o'clock.  The 
wagon  I  was  riding  in.  !  was  informed,  was 
originally  intended  to  carry  a  load  of  700 
pounds,  but  in  or<ier  to  get  it  entered  in  the 
contest  it  had  been  loaded  down  with  a 
dead  weight  of  1,2,'no  pounds,  composed  of 
two   barrels  filled   with   broken   .'ittme. 

Those  entering  the  rig  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  right  to  lack  sigll^  on  il.  and  one 
representative,  overzeaious  in  his  efforts  to 
get  the  sign  in  a  prtjminent  place,  drove 
several  nails  into  the  higlily  polished  side 
panels,  scarring  them  badly.  The  machine 
was  fitted  with  two  motors  giving  5  horse 
power,  and  the  batteries  a:  the  start  read 
84  volts  on  open  circuit  and  80  volts  on 
dosed  circuit  at  a  .^0  amiicre  discharge. 
The  run  over  the  fir>i  .to  miles  was  abso- 
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lutely  uneventful  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  we  passed  car  No.  6,  a  steam 
truck,  stalled  at  West  Eighty-first  street 
and  Central  Park  West,  apparently  troubled 
by  an  overheated  rear  axle,  despite  the  ap- 
parently generous  bearings  and  grease  cups 
provided   for  lubrication. 

Car  No.  9,  the  Morgan  Motor  Company's 
steam  truck,  was  passed  while  ascending 
the  grade  at  Jerome  avenue,  running  very 
slowly,  with  observer  and  operator  perspir- 
ing  freely. 

The  operator  of  the  electric  I  was  in  ran 
the  machine  very  carefully,  allowmg  it  to 
climb  hills  slowly,  invariably  running  in  the 
car  tracks  in  order  to  avoid  the  cxijcnditure 
of  the  extra  power  that  would  be  taken  up 
by  bouncing  over  the  cobble  pavement.  The 
machine  proved  to  be  a  great  coaster,  and 
sailed  down  hills  with  the  power  shut  off  at 
a  20  mile  an  hour  clip. 

We  completed  ihe  first  stage  at  11:41 
a.  m.,  ihe  entire  run  having  taken  two 
hours  and  twenty-three  minutes,  of  which 
one  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  was  ex- 
pended in  reaching  Kingsbridge  Station. 
We  were  fourth  in.  the  two  Knox  entries 
and  the  Mobile  delivery  wagon  having  fin- 
ished before  us.  The  heavy  steam  and 
gasoline  trucks  straggled  in  an  hour  or  so 
later,  the  observers  on  the  former  vehicles 
suffering  perceptibly  from  the  roasting  of 
the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the  boilers. 

Forty-five  minutes  was  allowed  for  hmch. 
and  our  machine  was  at  once  rim  over  to  a 
storage  station  and  put  on  charge.  The 
batteries  at  the  finish  of  the  first  stage  had 
read  80  volts  on  open  circuit  and  78  volts 
on  closed  circuit,  with  an  ampere  discharge 
of  25.  The  operator  of  the  car  fig- 
ured out  that  in  running  the  20  miles  we 
had  taken  about  sixty  ampere  hours  out  of 
the  battery,  an  equivalent  of  4.800  watt- 
hours.  He  staled  that  the  full  charge  had  cost 
him  about  $1.  The  batteries  were  left  on 
charge  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  regis- 
tered 8j  volts  on  open  circuit.  80  volts  on 
closed  circuit  at  a  25  ampere  discharge. 
About  i.ooo  watts  had  been  put  in  at  a  cost, 
the  operator  said,  of  about  7  ccnt«. 

We  were  started  on  the  second  stage  at 
12:26.  and  were  to  run  from  the  clubhouse 
to  the  Battery  and  return  by  way  of  Fifth 
avenue,  Broadway,  Canal  street,  Laight 
street.  West  street  to  Battery  place,  and 
then  up  Broadway  to  Twenty-third  street, 
and  up  Fifth  avenue  to  the  clubhouse. 

We  reached  Canal  street  without  a  stop 
despite  the  heavy  trafllic.  hut  from  there  to 
the  end  of  this  stage  we  had  six  involuntary 
stops  tiwing  to  car>  or  wagons  blocking  the 
road.  Wehad  two  rathernarrow  escapes  from 
collision  as  a  result  of  the  wagon  skidding 
in  coming  out  of  the  car  tracks.  The  oper- 
ator experienced  some  diflicully  in  steering 
the  machine  over  the  rough  cobble  pave- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weight 
on  the  front  wheels  had  a  tendency  to  drag 
the  centre  str-ering  lever  out  of  his  hands, 
and  at  limes  gave  him  considerable  trouble 
to  keep  it  straight.  Wheel  steering  would 
pniltably  have  prevented  this. 
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We  completed  the  second  stage  without 
difficulty  at  1  158  p.  m..  it  having  taken  us 
an  hour  and  thirty-two  minutes  to  run  the 
10  miles,  of  which  fifty-nine  minutes  was 
taken  up  m  reaching  Battery  place. 

We  were  allowed  ten  minuieb'  rest,  and 
were  then  started  off  on  the  third  and  last 
stage  of  tlie  first  day's  run,  which  was  a 
repetition  of  the  course  from  the  clubhouse 
to  the  Battery  and  retiim. 

Our  batteries  had  been  running  rather 
low,  the  numerous  stops  and  starts  made 
necessary  by  the  heavy  traffic  having  ex- 
hausted them  more  rapidly  than  the  straight 
run  had  done,  and  when,  at  Fulton  street 
and  Broadway  on  the  way  home,  they  gave 
signs  of  running  out.  it  was  thought  advis- 
able by  the  operator  not  to  take  any  chances 
of  being  stuck,  and  at  his  suggestion  we 
left  the  prescribed  route  at  Duane  street, 
and  ran  down  to  the  charging  station  of  the 
Edison  Company  on  that  street. 

CHARGING    UNDER    DIFFlfl'LTIES. 

We  managed  to  reach  the  place  all  right. 
and  once  inside  explained  the  situation  to 
the  attendants  there.  There  were  two  Co- 
lumbia electrics  on  charge,  but  the  plugs 
used  on  them  were  entirely  different  from 
those  needed  for  our  rig,  and  were  of  no 
use  to  us. 

The  young  men  in  charge  of  the  place 
were  most  obligmg.  but  were  unable  to  de- 
vise a  means  of  giving  the  battery  the 
"boost"  we  desired,  and  it  looked  for  a 
time  as  though  we  would  have  to  send  for 
a  tow  after  all. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  finally  took  matters  in 
hand,  and  sent  out  for  two  lo  foot  lengths 
of  heavy  copper  wire,  and.  scraping  the  in- 
sulation from  the  four  ends,  connected  these 
up  on  the  switchboard.  He  then  cut  two 
wooden  plugs,  and  by  means  of  these 
wedged  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  into  the 
slots  for  the  charging  plug  on  the  machine. 

The  moment  the  current  was  turned  on 
there  was  a  flash  of  blue  flame  as  the  fuse 
burned  out.  A  new  one  was  put  in.  but 
this  followed  the  first,  and  a  third  one  was 
tried.  Luckily  this  withstood  the  current, 
and  much  to  our  relief  the  batteries  began 
to  fin  up.  The  reading  at  the  time  of  the 
stop  was  66  volts  on  closed  circuit  at  a  24 
ampere  discharge.  The  batteries  were  left 
on  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  registered 
/S  volts  on  clo>cd  circuit  at  26  ampere 
discharge.  We  left  the  Edison  station  at 
3:56  p.  m.,  and  finished  the  course  at  the 
clubhouse  at  4:28  p.  m..  having  had  four 
involuntary  stops,  of  which  three  were  the 
result  of  traffic  blocks  and  the  fourth  was 
made  to  charge  the  batteries. 

The  machine  was  then  taken  to  the  stor- 
age station  and  locked  up  for  the  night,  the 
meter  registering  75  volts  nn  closed  circuit 
at  a  25  amiK'rc  discharge. 

A  number  of  the  lighter  vehicles  entered 
completed  the  course  before  we  did,  but  the 
heavy  trucks  had  a  rather  hard  time  of  it, 
and  were  still  on  the  route  at  a  laic  hour 
in  the  afternoon. 

seconh  day's  run. 

The  completion  of  the  first  dav'%  cxis&.  w« 
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ten  out  of  the  twelve  starters  finish,  ma- 
chines Nos.  6  and  14  being  forced  to 
drop  out  of  the  contest.  The  remaining 
machines  were  in  apparently  good  condi- 
tion when  they  lined  up  at  Fifty-eighth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue  for  the  start  over 
the  first  stage  of  the  second  day's  run. 
The  powerful  little  electric  got  off  in  good 
shape,  and  completed  the  first  stage  without 
mishap,  as  it  did  all  the  other  portions  of 
tlie  trip.  Our  batteries,  which  incidentally 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  were  Spcrry 
batteries  composed  of  forty  cells,  having  a 
capacity  of  100  ampere  hours,  and  capable 
of  propelling  the  wagon  when  loaded  with 
the  weight  it  was  designed  to  carry,  viz., 
750  pounds,  a  distance  of  40  miles, 
had  been  inspected  carefully  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  run,  and  de- 
spite the  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
work  done  they  were  found  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  No  new  acid  was  added 
as  none  was  needed,  and  throughout  the 
entire  nm  not  the  slightest  adjustment  or 
repair  was  made,  the  only  things  that  were 
necessary  being  the  recharging  of  the  bat- 
teries and  the  pumping  up  of  the  tires 
despite  the  fact  that  the  wagon  was  over- 
loaded by  500  pounds,  and  was  given  a  grill* 
ing  over  rough  roads  and  pavements  that, 
lo  say  the  least,  tested  it  in  every  joint  and 
bearing. 

It  was  9:09  o'clock  when  we  left  the 
starting  point,  the  batteries  at  that  time 
reading  80  volts  on  closed  circuit,  at  a 
25  ampere  discharge,  85  on  open  circuit. 
Tl»ere  were  forty-six  stops  to  be  made  on 
the  first  stage,  and  one  of  these  was  a  most 
severe  test  for  any  wagon,  as  it  required 
the  machine  to  be  brought  to  a  dead  stand- 
still while  ascending  a  7  per  cent,  grade  on 
Amsterdam  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  ijad 
street.  The  little  5  horse  electric  walked 
up  the  hill  in  good  shape  loaded  down 
as  it  was,  came  to  a  full  standstill  for  fif- 
teen seconds,  and  then  when  the  power  was 
thrown  in  started  off  again  without  the 
slightest  diffici:lty  and  climbed  the  grade, 
picking  up  speed  at  every  revolution  of  the 
wheels. 

We  left  the  steam  trucks  far  behind,  and 
gave  the  gasoline  wagons  a  bit  of  a  brush 
to  lose  us,  our  speed  being  considerably 
faster  than  their  low  gears. 

There  were  no  mishaps  of  any  kind  dur- 
ing the  morning,  the  behavior  of  the  ma- 
chine being  excellent,  and  we  finally  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  at  11:40  a.  m.  The 
batteries  at  this  time  read  78  on  closed  cir- 
cuit, at  25  ampere  discharge.  80  on  open 
circuit.  We  went  at  once  to  a  storage  sta- 
tion and  put  the  batteries  on  current  for 
forty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  about 
2.000  watt-hours  were  put  in.  After  charg- 
ing the  batteries  registered  84  volts  on  open 
circuit,  80  volts  on  closed  circuit  at  a  25 
ampere  discharge. 

The  second  stage,  which  was  the  run 
from  the  dubhousc  to  the  Battery  and  re- 
turn, was  through  the  heart  of  the  bpsi- 
ness  section,  and  meant  the  continual 
stopping  and  starling  of  the  motor  lo  dodge 
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wagons,  besides  the  twenty-seven  compul- 
sory stops.  We  made  during  the  day  six- 
teen involuntary  stops  and  innumerable 
slowing  ups,  making  in  all  116  full  stops. 
The  second  half  was  finished  at  i  :58.  the 
start  having  been  made  at  12:34.  It  took 
forty-four  minutes  of  this  time  to  reach  the 
Battery.  On  the  way  down  wc  followed  a 
steam  delivery  wagon,  entry  No.  10.  and 
while  on  West  street  saw  this  rig  have  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  serious  collision  with 
a  hca\'y  truck,  the  machine  skidding  and 
turning  half  around  as  the  driver  attempted 
to  swing  out  of  the  car  tracks.  Luckily  he 
stopped  the  machine  quickly,  and  no  dam- 
age was  done. 

At  the  finish  of  this  second  stage  the 
batteries  registered  80  volts  on  open  cir- 
cuit, 78  volts  on  closed  circuit  at  a  25  am- 
pere discharge. 

After  a  ten  minute  rest  we  started  on  the 
third  and  last  stage  at  2:08  p.  m..  made  our 
twenly-seven  stops  and  threaded  our  way 
through  the  maze  of  carriages,  trucks  and 
cars  back  to  the  automobile  club,  where  we 
finished  at  3:32  p.  m.,  the  batteries  then 
registering  76  volts  on  open  circuit.  75 
volts  on  closed  circuit  at  an  ampere  dis- 
charge of  25.  Despite  the  hard  work  they 
had  done  there  was  still  energy  enough  left 
to  have  run  8  or  10  miles  more,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  I  believe  the  batteries 
would  have  propelled  the  wagon  with  its 
normal  load  the  entire  40  miles  without  re- 
charging. In  justice  lo  the  manufacturers 
I  may  say  that  the  shortage  of  current  on 
the  first  day.  was  due  10  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  lo  the  lime  to  be  allowed  for 
luncheon,  about  ten  minutes  being  cut  off, 
so  that  the  batteries  could  not  be  given  as 
much  of  a  charge  as  thi-y  needed.  Had 
they  been  left  on  for  forty-five  minutes 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  whatso- 
ever. 

After  turning  in  my  official  report  to  the 
club's  representative  I  spent  a  short  time 
talking  to  the  various  operators  whose  cars 
had  fini.«hcd.  From  the  operator  of  one  of 
the  Knox  wagons  who  had  been  annoyed 
considerably  by  tire  troubles  I  ascertained, 
according  to  his  story,  that  his  tires  had  not 
been  punctured,  but  the  hot  asphalt  pave- 
ment had  melted  the  ccmcnl  on  one  of  his 
inner  tubes  twice,  and  the  tube  had  parted 
in  the  middle,  necessitating  the  jacking  up 
of  the  car  to  put  in  a  new  one.  The  same 
operator  stated  that  the  asphalt  was  so 
soft  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  the 
weight  of  the  wagon  on  the  jack  sunk  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  pavement. 


Mobile  Lifht  Delivery  No.  10. 

BV    V.    K.    Kni'GHEAD. 

Entry  No.  10.  the  light  delivery  wagon  of 
the  Mobile  Company  of  America,  went 
through  the  contest  in  a  manner  certain  to 
establish  the  utility  of  the  commercial  au- 
tomobile more  firmly  than  ever.  From  start 
lo  finish  on  both  days'  run  this  vehicle 
hauled  775  povmds  of  pig  iron  and  two 
passengers  over  the  route  at  an  even,  steady 
speed,  without  repairs  or  difficulty. 


Leaving  the  starting  point  at  9:12 
Wednesday  morning,  the  vehicle  accom- 
plished the  20  mile  stage  through  Harlem 
and  the  Bronx  in  exactly  two  hours,  with- 
out stopping  even  for  a  moment,  except 
once  at  Kingsbridge  for  water.  The  two 
downtown  stages,  of  10  miles  each,  were 
also  covered  in  good  time— the  first  in  ih 
9m..  ihe  second  in  ih.  14m. — the  only  stops 
being  three  that  were  due  to  traffic  block- 
ades. 

In  Thursday's  run,  the  20  mile  sta^e.  in- 
cluding forty-four  specified  stops,  was  made 
in  2h.  2<)m.,  while  the  two  downtown  stages, 
each  jncludmg  twenty-eight  stops,  were  ac- 
complished in  ih.  2im..  and  in  ih.  23m.. 
respectively.  On  this  day's  run,  six  invol- 
untary stops  were  occasioned  by  trafHc,  and 
the  vehicle  was  stalled  for  a  moment  by 
low  steam  pressure,  on  the  hill  at  Kings- 
bridge.  Otherwise  the  run  was  without 
hitch  or  mishap. 

Throughout  the  contest  no  tire  troubles 
occurred,  and  the  automatic  water  regu- 
lator, by  which  the  use  of  a  water  glass  is 
avoided,  worked  perfectly.  E.xactly  loj 
minutes  were  taken  both  mornings  in  firing 
up. 

For  silent  running,  reliability  and  ca- 
pacity to  manceuvre  quickly  in  crowded 
streets,  nothing  could  have  better  met  ac 
tual  delivery  conditions  than  the  perform- 
ance of  this  light  steam  car.  Particularlj 
on  the  two  downtown  stages,  with  their 
20  miles  of  rough  running,  their  fifty-six 
slops  and  the  congestion  of  traffic  met. 
one  could  not  but  wonder  what  the  condi- 
tion of  a  horse  would  be  if  forced  to  draw 
a  like  load  over  the  same  ground  in  twice 
the  two  and  three-quarter  hours  taken  by 
his  mechanical  competitor. 

Of  minor  faults  the  vehicle  developed 
several,  all  easily  remedied,  however.  The 
worst  was  a  whistling  burner,  which  at 
times,  especially  in  cross  winds,  wailed 
annoyingly.  suggesting  a  readjustment  01 
the  atomizing  nozzle  and  mixing  tube.  The 
arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  inlet 
to  the  water  tank  might  be  changed  so  as 
readily  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  m 
the  tank;  while  the  latter  permits  of  no 
greater  speed  in  filling  than  a  gallon  1 
minute.  This  means  that  nearly  an  hour 
IS  required  to  introduce  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  a  40  mile  run. 

The  running  lime  summed  up  as  tot- 
lows: 

ist  Stage,     ad  Stage.      3d  Suge- 
H.  M.         H.  M  H.  U- 

Wcdnesday    . .     2    00        i    09        x     14 
Thursday    2    26         i     21         1     23 

The  fuel,  oil  and  water  consumption 
was: 

Water.      Gwoline.  Oil. 

Oals,  Gall.  J*i&. 

W'cdnesday    48  6^  ij^ 

Thursday    55  7^  2 

Total    103  mH  Zh 

At  18  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and  36 
cents  a  gallon  for  lubricating  oil.  these 
items  amount  lo  about  2  cents  a  mile  ioT 
gasoline  and  3-16  cent  a  mile  for  oil.  The 
water   consumption   averaged    i^^    gallon^ 


Approves    Our    Stand    on    the 
Bailey  BMI. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  digniBcd  and  intelligent  stand  The 
Horseless  Age  has  taken  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Bailey 
bill,  both  before  and  since  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor.  The  hys- 
terical clamor  which  appeared  in  certain  of 
the  daily  papers,  and  also,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  in  some  of  the  magazines  devoted  to 
the  automobile  industry,  probably  did  con- 
siderable harm  to  maryfacturers  and  un- 
doubtedly emboldened  the  enemies  of  the 
automobile,  confirming  in  tlicm  the  belief 
that  a  very  strict  and  oppre^jsive  bill  had 
been  passed,  which  would  enable  them  to 
harass  and  annoy  automobilists  at  their 
pleasure.  Amidst  all  ot  this  noise  it  was 
extremely  gratifying  lo  be  able  to  turn  to 
one  paper  which  did  not  lose  its  head,  and 
could  discuss  the  matter  calmly  and  intelli- 
gently. Your  paper  recognized,  as  all  the 
friends  of  the  automobile  did,  that  the  bill 
had  its  objectionable  features,  but  at  the 
same  time  realized  that  if  it  was  approved 
by  the  Governor  it  did  not  necessarily  mean 
the  death  of  the  automobile  industry.  It  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, it  was  the  result  of  this  unfortunate 
and  ill  considered  newspaper  criticism,  and 
now  that  the  bill  has  actually  become  a  law 
I  venture  to  predict  it  will  have  no  deter- 
rent efTect  upon  the  production  of  automo- 
biles or  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 

My  own  feeling  has  been  from  the  out- 
set that,  although  the  bill  contains  some 
objectionable  features,  it  will  not  prove  a 
very  objectionable  measure  in  practice, 
and  that  if  it  shtuild  prove  oppressive  or 
unjust  we  shall  he  able  to  get  very  sub- 
stantial and  satisfactory  amendments  at 
the   coming   session   of  the    Legislature. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  that 
you  have  taken,  which  will  largely  in- 
crease your  influence  among  automobil- 
ists. who  in  the  main  arc  people  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  and  prefer  to  have 
facts  truthfully  stated,  and  all  matters  in 
which  they  are  interested  discussed  in  a 
calm  and  rational  manner. 

VV.  VV.  NiLES. 


Misfortunes  of  the  Union  flotor 
Trucic  Entries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  failure 
of  both  the  gasoline  trucks  entered  by  the 
Union  Motor  Truck  Company  in  the 
Commercial  Vehicle  Contest  to  complete 
their  two  days'  run  were  so  peculiar  and 
unexpected  that  I  wnuld  like  your  thou- 
sands of  interested  readers  to  know  some- 
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thing  more  concerning  them  than  will  be 
likely  to  be  brought  out  by  the  simple  re- 
port of  The  observers. 

There  were  only  three  entries  in  the 
heavy  class  of  gasoline  vehicles,  and  our 
two  were  the  only  ones  that,  after  weigh- 
ing in  and  taking  their  load,  were  able  to 
start  in  the  contest.  What  they  did  the 
first  day  is  a  matter  of  record  and  will 
doubtless  appear  in  your  paper  in  due 
tim*!.  All  that  I  desire  to  make  clear  is 
that  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  the 
character  of  the  roadway  or  the  weight  of 
our  trucks  and  load  carried,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  our  troubles,  except  indirectly. 
It  was  a  question  of  the  "personal  equa- 
tion." 

The  men  who  drove  the  two  trucks  had 
never  handled  them  except  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  handling  trunks  and  baggage 
about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  Here 
they  make  from  three  to  five  trips  a  day, 
running  out  from  Broad  Street  Station 
with  varying  loads,  often  returning  light 
and  wailing  sometimes  over  an  hour  be- 
fore getting  another  load.  They  had  never 
had  any  experience  in  New  York  city  and 
naturally  felt  ill  at  case.  More  important, 
also,  they  fell  the  strain  of  competition  and 
hmg  hours  of  steady  running,  and  each 
was  naturally  trying  to  outdo  the  other. 
.'\ny  man  who  engages  in  competitive 
trials  of  any  kind  knows  the  value  of  long 
experience. 

Our  object  in  entering  these  vehicles  at 
this  time  was  to  show  ihat  the  variable 
speed  transmission  which  we  employ  would 
do  the  work  of  handling  heavy  loads,  and 
therefore  that  is  is  possible  and  fully  prac- 
ticable to  utilize  the  gasoline  engine  for 
heavy  work.  Our  trucks  have  been  doing 
this  daily  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  feel 
that  our  first  day*s  run  in  the  contest 
shov.cd  conclusively  that  our  roller  ratchet 
and  hydraulically  moved  crank  pin  is  far 
superior  to  all  forms  of  gear  and  chain 
transmission,  and  had  the  unfortunate  ac- 
cidents not  occurred,  as  they  did,  I  should 
not  feel  called  upon  to  ask  for  your  valu- 
able space  to  explain  how  it  happened. 

The  first  accident  occurred  lo  our  large 
slake  truck  loaded  with  bags  of  feed.  The 
driver  has  been  operating  our  trucks  for 
some  months,  and  is  a  careful  and  cool- 
headed  man.  He  had  been  making  ex- 
tremely good  time  until  he  reached  the 
steep  short  grade  at  230th  street  that 
caused  so  much  trouble  for  the  other  heavy 
trucks.  The  conditions  there  were  pecu- 
liar. The  hill  was  short,  very  steep,  and 
there  were  two  double  track  steam  railway 
grade  crossings  at  the  bottom,  guarded  by 
safety  gates  and  a  warning  bell.  Two  of 
these  tracks  were  on  a  curve  of  such  short 
radius  that  the  outer  rails  were  so  ele- 
vated as  to  necessitate  going  very  slowly 
in  crossing.  There  was  very  little  room 
to  gel  under  way  before  striking  the  grade, 
so  the  hill  could  not  be  "rushed"  and  had 
to  he  taken  practically  from  a  standing 
start.  I  personally  saw  one  of  the  heavy 
steam  trucks  stall  there  several  times,  and 
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finally  get  up  by  backing,  and  even  then 
the  roadbed  was  so  bad  and  slippery  that 
they  had  to  put  dry  sand  under  the  driven 
wheels.  One  driver  got  up  all  right  the 
first  day,  but  the  second  he  failed  by  about 
10  feet  of  reaching  the  apex. 

With  our  system  of  transmission  when 
the  truck  is  going  ahead  it  can  be  stopped 
on  any  grade,  and  cannot  run  back  unless 
the  rolls  in  the  roller  ratchet  are  purposely 
shifted  into  the  reverse  position  by  the 
driver. 

In  this  case  he  should  have  taken  his 
time  and  gradually  worked  the  truck  up 
the  balance  of  the  hill  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 
but  hi2  used  bad  judgment  and  decided  to 
back  down  hill  again.  He  then  put  the 
rolls  in  the  reverse  position  and  started 
backing  down.  His  truck  ran  down 
rather  more  rapidly  than  he  expected  and 
his  brakes  hardly  got  a  chance  to  slow  the 
truck  down  before  the  warning  bell  right 
behind  him  rang  and  an  express  train 
came  rushing  around  the  curve.  He  lost 
his  licad.  and  threw  his  rolls  into  the  go 
ahead  position,  with  the  result  that  he 
locked  his  rear  wheels  and  threw  the  en- 
tire power  of  the  20  horse  power  engine 
against  the  inertia  of  this  loaded  truck. 

The  truck  came  to  a  stop  so  suddenly  as 
to  lift  the  front  wheels  off  the  ground,  and 
this  sudden  and  violent  shock  bent  the 
crank  shaft  just  enough  to  make  it  bind 
and  stop  the  engine.  Here  was  a  sad  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  the  roller  ratchet; 
it  cannot  slip,  and  so  the  shock  was  tre- 
mendous. I  regret  to  say  bad  judgment 
on  the  part  of  our  driver  was  alone  ac- 
coqntable  for  the  accident,  but  to  his 
credit  let  it  be  said  that  he  found  himself  in 
a  very  awkward  position  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous place.  We  took  off  the  load  of 
bags,  let  the  bearing  cool,  loosened  it  up 
and  ran  the  truck  under  its  own  power 
from  230ih  street  to  Fifty-ninth  street  and 
Filth  avenue  without  stopping,  and  then 
ran  her  to  the  Thirty-seventh  street  sta- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where 
she  ascended  two  channel  irons  laid  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  flat  car  at  a 
grade  of  over  16  per  cent,  actually  under 
her  own  power,  and  without  a  rope  or 
h^nd  to  help  her. 

The  accident  to  the  second  car  is  soon 
told,  and  the  cause  was  more  apparent 
even  than  the  first  and  entirely  inexcusa- 
ble. 

The  driver  was  less  experienced  and 
anxious  to  outdo  his  rival,  who  was  ahead. 
He  was  delayed  by  the  water  hose  coming 
off  his  radiator  pipe,  and  was  trying  to 
make  up  lost  time  on  a  long  down  grade. 
He  was  on  a  baggage  truck  with  a  short 
wheel  base,  only  6  feet  and  6  inches,  de- 
signed so  to  enable  it  to  turn  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Philadelphia.  When 
nearly  down  the  hill  at  aboiu  195th  street, 
on  a  fine,  smooth  pavement,  he  lost  con- 
trol of  the  car.  It  lurched  toward  the 
right  hand  curb,  and  in  his  endeavors  to 
straighten  it  out  he  lost  his  head  and  swung 
her  to  the  left.     The  UwclV^,  ^v^.^ixw^  "^vv  ^^-^ 
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dry  pavenn*nl.  started  a  rear  tire.  He 
applied  the  emergency  brake,  but  the  nio- 
menlum  was  too  great,  and  over  it  went 
on  its  side,  throwing  the  driver  and  ob- 
server to  the  ground.  Thus  ended  our  op- 
portunity to  6nish  the  contest  and  com- 
plete the  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  our  power  transmission,  in  which  we 
have  more  confidence  than  ever. 

I  think  your  numerous  readers  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  accidents  were  in 
no  case  due  to  lauUy  construction  or  lack 
of  ability  of  our  trucks  to  do  their  allotted 
tasks.  My  only  consolation  is  that  no  one 
was  seriously  hurt,  and  our  loss  is  trivial 
to  what  might  have  happened  had  anyone 
been  killed  nr  badly  injured. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  thank  the  members  oi  the  Conte<;t 
Committee  for  their  kind  words  of  sympa- 
thy for  our  misfortunes,  and  especially 
Mr.  Butler,  the  club's  able  secretary,  who 
went  with  nic  from  the  club  tu  the  scene 
of  the  accident  at  195th  street  and  person- 
ally assisted  mc  to  find  men  and  teams  10 
haul  away  the  wreck.  I  might  add  in 
closing  that  no  damage  was  done,  except 
to  the  wheels  and  front  axle,  and  that  we 
started  and  ran  the  engine  after  the  truck 
was  righted  and  found  both  engine  and 
transmission  in  perfect  order. 

It  takes  time  and  constant  practice  to 
make  a  chauffeur. 

A.  H.  Chadbourve. 


From  a  Steam  Enthusiast. 

Editor  Horseless  .'\ue  : 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  burnt  out  boilers.  I  have  owned  two 
steam  cars  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on  re- 
ceiving them  was  to  take  off  the  small 
pump  the  manufacturers  put  on.  They 
wrdte  me  that  this  was  uncalled  for,  but 
after  two  years'  experience  I  know  that  it 
is  called  for.  I  put  on  a  size  larger  than 
they  ever  used,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
bum  out  a  boiler,  as  the  pump  will  feed 
about  twice  as  much  water  as  is  ordinarily 
needed  I  have  never  been  on  any  hill  where 
the  ptmip  would  not  supply  more  water 
than  was  used.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
simply  turn  the  bypass  than  to  work  the 
pump  handle,  and  I  never  had  to  do  th^ 
latter  with  the  large  size  crosshead  pump 
T  use  for  over  2.500  miles. 

My  repair  bill  for  the  last  two  months. 
during  which  I  have  driven  about  500  miles 
with  a  steam  dos-a-dos.  did  not  ainount  to 
50  cents,  as  I  lake  care  of  the  machine  my- 
self. 1  have  also  run  a  steam  runabout 
about  l.OQO  miles,  and  the  repiiir  bill  dur- 
ing the  entire  fall  amounted  to  only  $7. 
although  the  machine  had  been  run  over 
3.500  miles  before  I  got  it.  I  find  the  own- 
ers of  gasoline  and  steam  cars  who  com- 
plain of  large  bills  do  not  take  care  of  their 
machines.  I  always  oil  mine  in  the  morning 
after  having  taken  a  ride  the  day  before, 
clean  the  engine  up,  and  see  that  everythmg 
is  O.  K.  I  go  through  this  procedure  even 
if  the  machine  has  ntit  been  run  5  miles, 
and  it  takes  me  only  al^out  fifteen  minutes. 


In   that    way   1  am  sure  it   is  in  condition 
when  I  want  to  ^tart  out  with  it. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
is  that  !  ha^e  had  any  number  of  people 
ask  mc  why  my  machine  runs  su  quietly 
while  the  rest  sound  like  threshing  ma- 
chines. A  steamer  that  is  handled  right  is 
far  .safer  than  a  horse  and  much  cheaper. 
For  my  pan,  I  would  never  want  to  own 
a  gasoline  car.  Good  luck  to  the  steamer! 
J.  H,  Wight. 


Magnolium. 

Hdttor  Horseless  Age: 

Referring  to  the  article  in  the  i.ssue  of 
May  6  on  "A  Light  and  Useful  Alloy." 
why  should  not  "magnolium"  replace  the 
brittle  hard  rubber  cell  and  the  quick  rot- 
ting wooden  tray  of  the  automobile  bat- 
tery ••  It  would  seem  that  such  a  metal 
would  also  be  useful  for  carriage  bottoms 
in  the  electric  automobile,  and  only  less  so 
for  many  other  parts.  Can  you  tell  us  at 
some  later  date  if  "magnolium"  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  if  so,  by  whom 
and  in  what  forms?  M.  H.  Bailey. 

[Hard  rubber  is  used  for  storage  cells 
on  account  of  its  insulating  qualities  and 
\iot  for  its  light  weight.  Magnolium  being 
a  conductor  would  be  suitable  neither  for 
the  trays  nor  the  carriage  bottoms,  as  there 
would  be  too  much  danger  of  leakage  of 
current.  The  alloy  is  not  manufactured  in 
this  country  as  far  as  we  know. — Ed.] 

Location  of  Gasoline  Tank. 

Editor  Horseless  Aoe: 

Viator's  points,  page  584.  May  13.  on 
gasoline  tank  position  are  well  taken.  The 
constant  vibrations  to  which  a  motor  vehi- 
cle is  subjected  will  almost  certainly  cause 
tanks  to  leak  sooner  or  later,  and  it  should 
be  generally  known  that  placing  the  gaso- 
line tank  in  or  over  the  motor  space  is 
objectionable  designing.  The  average 
buyer  does  not  think  of  this  matter  until 
trouble  arises,  when  the  entire  industry 
suffers.  Not  only  is  there  danger  from  fire 
if  a  leak  occurs,  but  the  heating  of  the 
gasoline  tends  to  cause  it  to  vaporize  and 
waste,  thus  lowering  the  economy  of  the 
vehicle.  Chas.  E.  Duryea. 


••Will  Qasohne  Bxplode?" 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Will  gasoline  explode?  This  question, 
I  believe,  has  been  answered  by  various 
experts,  yourselves  included,  in  the  nega- 
tive: yet  I  enclose  an  article  from  an  off- 
color  New  York  paper,  which  states  and 
reiterates  that  in  the  course  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Dc  Witt  gasoline  car  yesterday 
there  were  explosions — explosions  that 
detonated,  that  fractured  numerous  plate 
glass  windows,  that  were  heard  a  mile 
away,  and  that  sent  sheet?  of  flame  in  all 
directions  to  a  considerable  radius.  This 
would  seem  to  jdace  the  question  squarely 
up  to  "us."  and  if  we  have  been  deluding 
ourselves    on    this    important    subject    it 


should  be  the  duty  of  a  progressive  aut 
mobile  organ  to  let  the  fact  be  known, 
and  in  such  exact  detail  that  there  can  b9 
no  possible  misconception  of  the  danger 
as  well  as  the  safety  to  be  looked  for  ift-^ 
the  handling  of  automobiles.  I  have  beei 
delighted  with  the  repeated  assurano 
of  safety,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  lull 
into  forgetfulness  or  carelessness  by  fal: 
information  on  this  point,  because  I  fear 
the  awakening  may  be  too  abrupt  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  know — and  must 
know — exactly  what  the  conditions  are 
under  which  gasoline  will  explode,  so  that 
these  conditions  may  be  avoided. 

C.  H.  Incemsoll 
IFnr  answer  see  editorial  pages. — Ed.) 


Control  Demonstration5  in  Paris. 


Oil  Tuesday.  May  \2,  a  scries  of  denn 
strations  were  given  in   Paris  to  convince 
the  municipal  councilors  that  the  existing 
speed  limit  01  12  kilometres  (j'A  miles >  per 
hour  in   Paris   and  the   Bois  de   Boulogne 
is  an  absurdity  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
control  which  drivers  have  over  their  ma- 
chines.     The   program   for   impres^-ing    the 
authorities,   though   somewhat    theatrically 
arranged  by  the  A.  C.  dc  France,  was  un- 
questionably   effective.      Practical    demon- 
strations of  the  brake  power  of  a  car  run- 
ning side  by  side  with  one  of  the  ordinary 
cabs   were   given.      A    fashionable    carriage 
drawn    by    spirited    horses    belonging    to 
Mile.  Balihy,  a  Parisian  music  hall  acircs? 
(who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  demon- 
stration and  offered  the  use  of  her  carriage 
for   the   purpose),    was   also    requisition! 
while  gendarmes  unexpectedly  called  u 
the  cars  to  stop,  and  in  other  cases  suddi 
ly   darted   out   and    threw   dummy    figuri 
immediately   under  the  wheels   of  the  01 
coming   vehicles.      In   each   case   of   ihi 
"surprises"    the   cars    were    brought    up 
time  to  avoid  what   would  in  the  ordin; 
course  with  other  conveyances  have  been  a 
bad  accident.     As  regards  stopping  power, 
the  cabs  required  at  least  double  the  dis- 
tance to  draw  up  in  than  the  cars  going  at 
the    same     speed    needed.       With    spiritol 
horses   the  distance   was    10  yards   for  the 
horses  against  2  yards  for  the  car.     Some 
thirty  or  forty  cars  assisted  in  the  demon- 
strations, and  it  is  hoped  the  effect  wdl  be 
so  convincing  upon  the  municipal  authori- 
ties  that   considerable    modification   of  the 
present  stringent  speed  regulations  will  be 
shortly  announced.     An  unrehearsed  "stir- 
prise  stop."  tried  by  one  of  the  councilon^' 
who  threw  his  umbrella  in  front  of  a  pasf-, 
ing  motor  car,   was   hardly   appreciated 
the  councilor  personally,   although   the  re- 
sult created  considerable  amusement  among 
his  fellow  passengers.    As  the  unrecogniza- 
ble umbrella  was  returned  to  its  owner,  h< 
was  informed  that  the  car  in  questioti  wu 
not  one  of  those  being  used  in  the  deinOTt' 
stration.   but  an   ordinary   passing  automo 
bile,  the  occupants  of  which  no  doubt  won- 
dered  vastly  at   such   apparently   ecccoiriC 
behavior  on  the  part  of  a  respectable  loi 
ing  gentleman. 
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The  Paris-Madrid  Race. 

ihe  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
rMadrid  race  it  appears  that  this  is 
iat  will  be  run  of  it.  As  regards  acci- 
t  the  race,  even  after  the  first  stage, 
been  the  most  disastrous  of  any  in 
nobilc  history.  Following  are  some 
more  serious  accidents  reported  to 

eel  Renault,  who  was  the  winner 
e  first  to  arrive  in  the  Paris-Vienna 
last  year,  had  his  car  overturned  into 
rep  ditch  alongside  the  road  near 
le,  21  miles  from  Poitiers,  and  was 
dangerously  injured.  At  4  o'clock  p. 
tuncay  a  telegram  received  by  the 
obile  Club  of  Bordeaux  staled  that 
ilt  was  still  unconscious  and  that  it 
(eared  he  was  dying, 
traine  Barrow  met  with  a  very  scri- 
iccidcnt  near  Libourne,  ly  miles  from 
|«aux.  at  1:45  p.  m.  Mr.  Barrow,  it 
krs.  was  trying  10  avoid  a  dog  cross- 
^e  road,  and  his  car,  owing  to  its 
(c  speed,  became  unbalanced  in  its 
^  and  struck  a  tree  with  tremendous 
t  The  chauflfeur  was  instantly  killed 
^r.  Barrow  himself  was  picked  up 
hscious  and  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
ondition  was  declared  to  be  critical. 
AT  Bonneval.  car  No.  243  (Woheley). 
II  by  Mr.  Porter,  was  overturned  at  a 
3ad  crossing  and  caught  fire.  The 
ffeur  was  caught  underneath  the  auto- 
|e  and  burned  to  death,  and  two  sol- 
land  a  child  were  also  killed. 
pther  accident  occurred  near  An- 
jSne,  in  which  a  machine  broke  down 
the  chauflfeur  was  seriously  injured, 
he  neighborhood  of  Ablis  a  woman 
ing  the  road  was  run  over  by  one  of 
ompcting  cars  and  killed, 
c  car  of  Mr.  Stead  (Dietrich),  after 
ig  run  alongside  of  another  for  a  mile 
t,  collided  with  it  and  was  overturned 
a  ditch  near  Montbuyon.  Mr.  Stead 
buried  under  the  machine,  while  his 
Teur  was  projected  a  distance  of  30 
tnd  received  serious  cuts  on  head  and 

|!  K.  Vandcrbilt.  Jr..  started,  but 
^d  out  of  the  race  after  Raml>onillet. 
|5.     A  number  of  other  American  en- 

fFoxhall  Keene,  Tod  Sloane  and 
Dannat,  did  not  present  themselves 
{t  starting  line,  and  after  Vander- 
I  withdrawal  C.  Gray-Dinsmore  re- 
fd  the  only  American  in  the  race. 
ting  to  the  many  fatal  accidents,  the 
inations  which  were  to  be  given  at 
eaux  on  Sunday  night  in  honor  of 
JUtoniobile  race  were  counlennanded. 
'  the  continuation  of  the  race  on 
li  territory  was  at  once  forbidden  by 
French  Premier.  M.  Combes,  and  it 
ireported  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
t  had  taken  similar  action  and  pro- 
id  the  race  on  Spanish  territory. 
f  start  in  the  first  ^tage  of  the  race 
Svcn  at  Versailles,  near  Paris,  in  the 
kiours  of  Sunday  last.  May  24.  It  is 
;ed  (hat   100.000  persons  had  congre- 
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gated  in  the  little  town  to  witness  the  start 
and  great  excitement  reigned  everywhere. 
At  3:35  a.  m.  a  Ixjmb  was  exploded  as  a 
•Signal  to  get  ready,  and  a  moment  later 
Charles  Jarrott  (De  Dietrich),  who  drew 
No.  I  in  the  assignment  of  numbc^^  by  lot, 
and  hence  was  to  be  the  first  starter,  drove 
his  car  into  the  road  across  the'  starting 
litie.  At  3 :45  another  bomb  was  fired, 
which  was  the  signal  for  Jarrott  to  start, 
and  his  machine  shot  forward  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace,  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  rest  of  the  cars  were 
started  at  one  minute  intervals,  except  that 
in  a  few  cases  there  was  a  short  delay,  ow- 
ing to  dispute*  with  the  timekeepers  or  for 
other  causes.     The  starting  continued  until 

6:45. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  from  points  along 
the  route  brought  the  information  to  the 
crowds  at  the  starting  point  that  Louis 
Renault  had  taken  the  lead  soon  after  the 
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Start,  having  overtaken  Jarrott  and  De 
KnyfT  even  before  Chartrcs.  Reports  from 
V  endome.  Tours  and  Poitiers  stated  that 
Renault  was  the  first  to  pass  through  all  of 
these  town>.  and  finally  came  the  report 
from  Bordeaux  that  he  had  been  the  first 
to  arrive  there,  at  14  minutes  and  45  sec- 
onds after  \2  o'clock.  His  running  time  is 
stated  to  be  8  hours  and  27  minutes,  thus 
beating  the  former  record  of  8  hours  and 
44  minutes  hrtwcen  Paris  and  Bordeaux, 
ht'hl  hy  Henri  Foiirnier.  Renault  drove  a 
machine  of  the  Renault  Brothers*  make, 
which  ran  in  the  light  vehicle  class,  weigh- 
ing 1,430  pounds  and  rated  at  30  horse 
power. 

The  best  time  in  this  first  stage  was  made 
by  Gabriel,  who  drove  a  70  horse  power 
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Mors  machine  weighing  2,200  pounds.  He 
covered  the  total  distance  of  343  miles  in 
8h.  7iti.  It  is  calculated  that,  after  deduct- 
ing the  neutralized  sections,  his  average 
speed  equaled  62  miles  an  hour.  Renault  is 
reported  to  have  traveled  at  the  rale  of 
S&^  miles  an  hour  at  Bourdiniere.  between 
Chartres  and  Bonneval. 

The  limes  of  some  of  the  other  contest- 
ants arc  as  follows:  Chas.  Jarrott  (  Dietrich), 
8h.  44m.;  J.  Salleron.  Kh.  40m.:  Baron  de 
Crawhcz.  8h.  53m.;  J.  B.  Warden,  8h.  50m.; 
and  M.  V^oigt,  8h.  55m.  Jarrott  arrived 
second,  after  Renault,  and  Gabriel  third. 
The  corrected  times,  after  deducting  times 
spent  in  passing  neutralized  sections,  are  as 
follows:  Gabriel,  5h.  30m.;  Renault.  5h. 
32m.;  Salleron.  sh.  46m.;  Jarrott,  sh.  51m.; 
Warden.  5h.  5601.;  De  Crawhcz,  6h.  im.; 
V'oight.  6h  2m.;  Barras,  6h.  12m.:  Bougier. 
6h.  lAm.,  and  Mouter,  6h.  17m.  The  num- 
ber of  starters  is  not  given,  but  only  lit 
machitics  arrived  at  Bordeaux  out  of  270 
or  more  entries. 

In  Tuesday  morning's  newspaper  re- 
ports the  following  list  of  accidents  is 
published: 

DEAD. 

Pierre  Roderiz.  Mr.  Barrow's  machinist 
Nixon.  Mr.  Porter's  machinist. 
Nomiand,  M.  Tourand's  machinist. 
Dupuy,  soldier,  at  Angouleme. 
Gaillou.  cyclist  at  Angouleme. 
Unknown  peasant  woman,  at  Ablis. 

INJURED. 

Mr.  Barrow,  pelvis  and  thigh  broken; 
amputation  likely. 

M.  Marcel  Renault,  injured  about  body 
and  head. 

L.  Porter,  cut  and  bruised. 

Mr.  Stead,  overturned;  badly  injured. 

Mr.  Stead's  machinist,  head  cut  open. 

Lesna,  champion  cyclist,  broken  knee- 
cap. 

Georges  Richard,  chest  crushed,  ribs 
broken. 

Henry  Jeannot.  Mr.  Richard's  machinist, 
shoulder  fractured. 

E.  Chard,  head  cut  open 

Tourand,  severely  bruised. 

Gaston  RafTet.  boy;  skull  fractured,  leg 
and  arm  broken. 

Marcel  Renault's  machinist,  severely 
bruised. 

Madame  Chayscas.  both  limbs  cut  off. 

This  makes  six  dead,  three  likely  to  die 
and  ten  seriously  injured. 

Advices  from  Chartres  give  details  of 
the  accident  to  Mr.  Porter  and  Nixon,  his 
companion  (both  of  Belfast).  The  auto- 
mobile struck  t^he  guards  hut  at  a  railroad 
crossing  near  Chartres.  Mr.,  Porter  shot 
forward  and  his  car  was  overturned. 
Nixon  was  thrown  underneath  the  car, 
which  caught  fire  and  exploded.  The 
guard  tried  to  rescue  Nixon,  but  found 
his  body  burned  to  a  cinder.  Porter  re- 
mained unconscious  two  hours,  when  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  Paris. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  Mr.  Stead 
is  so  much  improved  thai  he  will  be  able 
10  leave  the  hospital  this  w<^<V:..    V^t'^T*.-^- 
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row  is  also  slightly  better.  Marcel  Re- 
nault's condition  is  less  saiisfactory. 

There  wa^  much  excitement  amonR  the 
contestants  at  Bordeaux  on  Monday.  Some 
declared  it  lo  be  a  matter  of  honor  that  the 
race  iihould  be  resumed  from  the  Spanish 
frontier,  while  others  were  wilhng  lo  quit, 
the  latter  including  MM.  Charron.  Thel- 
lier  and  Passy.  When  it  was  learned  that 
the  Spanish  Government  had  forbidden  the 
race  all  hope  of  continuing  was,  of  course, 
given  up.  The  aulomobilists  may  cross 
the  irnntier,  but  they  will  be  considered 
simply  as  tourists  and  niust  travel  at  re- 
duced speed. 

Some  miraculous  escapes  have  been  re- 
ported. M.  Terry's  machine  was  burned 
at  Coignieres.'  but  he  and  his  machinist 
were  uninjured.  M.  Rodolph  Darzens 
and  his  machinist  were  thrown  out  near 
Bordeaux  and  were  practically  unhurt, 
though  the  car  was  destroyed. 

Opinion  of  the  public  and  of  the  press 
is  in  general  in  approval  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
race,  but  some  of  the  automobilists  were 
opposed  to  it.  On  Monday  afternoon  a 
meeting  look  place  at  Bordeaux  of  the 
local  automobile  club  and  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  France,  but  it  was  held  behind 
closed  doors,  and  no  statement  was  given 
out  after  adjournment.  It  is  reporte<l  that 
the  manufacturers  have  agreed  that,  as  a 
road  race  is  imposvibte.  the  meeting  will 
be  resumed  within  a  closed  course. 

A  number  of  the  leading  American  and 
French  automobilists  expressed  horror  ai 
the  scries  of  accidents,  and  stated  that  in 
their  opinion  it  will  end  speed  races  in 
France  and  al  other  places  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 


French  statesmen  expressed  themselves 
very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  road  rac- 
ing, and  Senator  Prcvost  announced  his 
intention  to  interpellate  the  Government 
on  the  necessity  for  a  stringent  regulation 
of  automobile  racing.  He  intends  also  lo 
introduce  a  stringent  law  fixing  a  maxi- 
muiTi  speed  and  forbidding  racers  tu  cir- 
culate in  the  streets  or  on  public  roads. 

One  of  the  fjuesiions  arising  out  of  the 
terrible  accidents  of  the  Paris-Madrid  Race 
is  what  effect  they  will  have  on  the  Gor- 
don Bennett  Race.  The  question  is  dis- 
cussed by  numerous  English  papers  and 
racing  men  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  as  there  will  be  only  twelve  competi- 
tors on  the  Irish  course,  instead  of  over 
200  on  the  Paris-Bordeaux  route,  no  com- 
parison is  possible.  The  A.  C.  G.  B.  I. 
held  a  meeting,  after  which  a  statement 
was  given  out  containing  the  following 
passage: 

"In  regard  lo  the  latter  (the  Gordon 
Bennett  Race), 7.000  police  officers,  assisted 
by  the  troops  and  stewards,  will  have  strict 
instructions  lo  keep  spectators  off  the 
roads  and  away  from  the  corners. 

".A  source  of  danger  in  the  Paris-Madrid 
Race  was  the  character  of  the  road  surface. 
A  c(nislant  tloud  of  dust  hid  the  sharp  cor- 
ners and  prevented  the  drivers  from  seeing 
the  gullies  which  occasionally  cut  across 
the  road.  In  Ireland,  however,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  spend  nearly 
$7,500  in  removing  the  gullies  and  sharp 
bridges  and  all  corners  will  be  treated  to 
prevent  the  dust  being  raised." 

Thai  a  race  over  a  comparatively  short 
closed  course  is  much  safer  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  contestants  than  one  over  a 
long  straight  course  is  quite  doubtful.    In 


the  "Circuit  des  Ardennes*'  race  last  ' 
which  was  over  a  closed  course  o!  6nc 
roads,  there  were  more  smashups  of  mi; 
chines  than  there  had  ever  been  on  ^^ 
single  racing  day  before. 


Motor  Trucks  and  Tractors  of   tb 
Neue  Automobil  Qesellschaft. 

The  Neuc  Automobil  Gesctlscbafc.  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  builds  three  sites 
Commercial  wagnns.  as  follows:  Type 
with  6  horse  power  motor  running  at  750 
revolutions  per  minute;  weight.  1.2$  to 
metric  tons;  load  capacity,  1.5  to  2  meti 
tons.  Type  II,  with  10  horse  power  mt 
tor  running  at  700  revolutions  per  minute 
weight,  2.25  to  3  tons;  load  capacity,  3  to 
3.5  tons.  Type  III,  with  14  horse  power 
motor  running  at  650  revolutions  per  min- 
ute; weight.  3.3  to  4  tons;  load  capacity. 
5  to  6  tons.  The  following  infcrmaiion 
about  these  wagons  is  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers: 

The  carrying  floor  space  is  as  follows  fi 
the  three  types  respectively:  90x66  incha, 
i20\/2  inches,  and  140x80  inches  The 
track  of  the  rear  wheels  is  56.  60  and  63 
inches  for  the  three  wagons  respectively. 
All  the  wagons  are  equipped  with  two 
cylinder  vertical  gasoline  motors  and  have 
sliding  gear  transmission  giving  four  for- 
ward speeds  of  iJ4,  3,  5  and  7.^  miles  per 
hour  respectively,  and  reverse.  All  the 
wagons  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  ascend 
10  per  cent,  grades  with  load.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  power  system  include  auto- 
matic regulation  of  the  charge,  auto- 
matic water  cooling  by  means  of  honey- 
comb  radiator  and    fan,   electric   ignition 
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Plan  anp  Elevation  of  N.  A.  G.  Chassis. 


with    current   from    a   magneto;   drive   by 
separate  chains. 

The  motors  are  arranged  at  the  front  of 
the  wagons  and  are  readily  accessible  by 
simply  liftinK  the  bonnet.  All  working 
parts  arc  Incased.  The  valve  operating 
shafts  are  mounted  on  ball  beaiings  and 
may  be  removed  from  the  motor  by  sim- 

Iply  loosening  a  few  screws.  The  normal 
toced  of  the  motors  ranges  between  650 
nd  750  turns  per  minute,  yet  it  is  possible 
m  reduce  the  speed  to  250  and  increase  it 
p  i.ooo  turns  per  minute.  The  motor  is 
pbricated  by  means  of  a  reservoir  feeding 
oil  to  the  crank  chamber,  this  feed  being 
controlled  automatically.  The  motor  parts 
receive  their  share  of  oil  by  splash  in  the 
crank  chamber.  A  device  near  the  bottom 
j  of  the  crank  chamber  controls  the  oil  level 
in  the  latter  and  a  special  system  of  vent- 
ing prevents  oil  from  being  forced  out  of 
it. 

The  ignition  is  by  contact  spark,  gen- 
erated by  means  of  a  magneto.  The  time 
of  ignition  may  be  adjusted  within  wide 
limits,  and  the  spark  electrodes  and  trip- 
ping mechanism  arc  developed  in  the  form 
of  a  plug  and  may  be  examined  as  to  their 
proper  operation  upon  loosening  a  single 
screw. 
The  coohng  system  comprises  a  surface 


condenser  and  a  cooling  fan  driven  by  the 
motor.  An  advantage  of  fan  cooling  is 
said  to  be  that  the  strong  air  current 
through  the  bonnet  keeps  all  the  mechan- 
ism thoroughly  clean.  The  total  length 
of  piping  is  only  y/i  to  5  feet.  The 
amount  of  water  carried  is  i  gallon  per 
4  horse  power  of  the  motor,  and  needs  to 
be  replenished  every  ten  hours  of  use 
with  about  a  quart.  The  cooler  is  made 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  fire  tube 
boiler,  and  can  be  taken  apart  for  clean- 
ing or  repairs.  The  cooling  effect  can  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  atmospheric 
temperature.  The  water  is  circulated  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  pump  running  on 
ball  bearings,  which  can  be  dismounted 
hy  loosening  two  screws. 

The  motors  will  use  as  fuel  either  gaso- 
line or  alcohol.  When  alcohol  is  used 
they  are  started  with  gasoline,  and  as  soon 
as  the  parts  have  become  sufficiently 
heated  the  alcohol  is  turned  on.  A  double 
carburetor  is  used  In  this  case,  which  com- 
prises a  vaporizing  attachment  to  insure 
complete  vaporization  and  to  prevent  an 
unpleasant  odor  from  the  exhaust. 

The  fuel  tanks  are  made  of  a  capacity 
to  last  for  a  run  of  60  to  90  miles  on  one 
charge,  and  arc  provided  with  safety 
screens  over  their  openings.     When  aico- 


hol  is  used  a  second  small  reservoir  is  em- 
ployed for  gasoline,  holding  from  i^j  tt>  2 
gallons.  The  feed  to  the  carburetor  is  by 
gravity.  The  motors  are  controlled  by 
throttling  the  charge. 

The  power  of  the  motor  is  transmitted 
to  the  change  gear  by  a  very  flexible, 
radial  clutch,  in  which  all  stresses  are  self 
contained.  The  clutch  is  made  of  com- 
paratively large  dimensions  so  that  the 
specific  pressure  on  its  working  surface  is 
small  and  the  wear  on  the  friction  lining  is 
small.  The  change  gear  gives  (our  for- 
ward speeds  of  1%.  3,  5  and  yl'i  miles  per 
hour  respectively,  and  a  reverse  speed  of 
i|4  to  2  miles  per  hour.  The  change  gear 
is  mounted  entirely  on  ball  bearings,  which 
reduces  friction  to  a  minimum  and 
prevents  hot  bearings.  The  gear  is  lubri- 
cated by  means  of  a  quantity  of  grease 
placed  within  the  case  enclosing  it.  The 
change  gear  is  of  the  sliding  gear  type  and 
is  of  such  construction  that  the  driver  may 
pass  directly  from  the  first  speed  to  the 
fourth,  from  the  fourth  to  the  second,  etc., 
as  may  seem  expedient.  However,  the  re- 
verse gear  can  only  be  engaged  after  the 
vehicle  has  been  brought  to  a  stop,  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  damaging  the 
gear  by  too  sudden  reversal. 

The  drive  to  the  tre^^^  vsX^VsV^  'sk^*»x-*sa. 
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Captain  Dayton's  Motok  Kokt. 

cliains.  which  is  claimed  by  the  company 
to  he  far  superior  to  chainless  or  bevel  gear 
driving.  The  chains,  when  worn  out.  can 
be  renewed  more  readily  than  gears  on  the 
rear  axle,  and  in  addition  they  form  slightly 
elastic  connections  between  the  change 
gear  and  the  road  drivers,  which  reduces 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machine. 

The  power  is  applied  on  all  the  vehicles 
by  means  of  a  pedal.  A  second  pi-dal  oper- 
ates the  brake,  but  in  such  manner  that 
the  clutch  is  first  di^cnfragcd.  The  same 
thing  occurs  when  the  hand  brakes  are  op- 
erated. All  vehicles  possess  three  brakes, 
one  constituted  by  the  motor  itself,  one 
foot  brake  on  the  change  gear  and  one 
hand  brake  on  the  rear  wheel.  In  ordinary 
operation  the  speeij  of  the  wagon  can  be 
fairly  well  controlled  by  simply  shutting 
down  the  motor,  and  the  machine  may  be 
stopped  within  a  short  distance  by  apply- 
ing a  foot  brake.  The  hand  brake  serves 
only  as  an  emergency  brake.     The  wagon 


is  steered  by  a  hori- 
zontal hand  wheel  and 
through  an  irrever- 
sible tncchanism.  The 
joints  in  the  mechanism 
are  made  dustproof  and 
adjubtabte.  Lubrication 
is  automatic  through- 
out. The  motor,  how- 
ever, has  an  automatic 
lubricator,  a  supply  pipe 
from  which  leads  to  the 
crank  case.  The  lubri- 
cator is  attached  to  the 
driver's  seal  and  auto- 
matically starts  to  oper- 
ate when  the  motor  is 
started.  It  has  a  sight 
feed  and  the  driver  can 
at  any  time  adjust  the 
feed  and  determine  the 
amount  of  oil  remaining 
in  the  lubricator. 

The  fuel  consumption 
per  horse  power  hour 
where  gasoline  uf  0.68  gravity  is  used  is  said 
to  be  0.4  kilogram.  The  consumption  of  alco- 
hol of  90  per  cent.,  with  an  addition  of  10 
per  cent,  benzol,  is  0.6  kilogram  per  horse 
hour,  The  half  tone  illustrations  herewith 
show  some  applications  of  the  wagons 
built  by  this  firm. 


A  Motor  Fort. 


The  Military  rournameni  of  1903  has 
served  to  bring  forward  a  new  idea  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  field  for- 
tifications under  fire.  The  Twenty-second 
Regiment  engineer  detachment  of  New 
York  brought  out  an  armored  motor  ve- 
hicle capable  of  free  action  over  roads. 
bridges  and  fields,  providing  protection 
(or  the  firing  party  concealed  behind  its 
armored  sides  whi-n  halted  on  the  line  of 
proposed  field  works,  and  being  capable 
of  instant  extension  into  the  nucleus  of  the 
parapet  to  be  constructed  there. 
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As  shown  by  the  engineer?  at  Maifison 
Square  Garden,  this  war  machine  was 
started  over  the  pontoon  bridge  as  soon  is 
it  was  ready  for  traffic,  and.  having  arri\-fd 
on  the  foreign  or  enemy  side  of  the  stream, 
it  was  halted  and  converted  into  a  paraiKt. 
with  its  armored  faces  toward  the  enemy 
and  providing  a  double  row  of  firing 
points.  When  crossing  the  bridge,  the  front 
of  the  machine  measured  only  short  5  f«ct, 
but  when  halted  and  extended  it  provided 
cover  about  30  feet  in  extent.  On  the 
Hanks  the  engineers  added  additional  cover 
by  means  of  a  sandbag  breastwork  carried 
over  inside  the  vehicle  in  addition  to  the 
men  and  ammunition  which  it  contained. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  from  the 
bugle  call  which  started  the  bridge  build- 
ing detachment  into  the  arena  carrying 
their  material  up  to  the  time  the  war  ma- 
chine was  fully  extended  and  in  action  there 
was  a  lapse  of  but  nine  minutes.  The  ma- 
chine, which  is  intended  to  keep  down  tbr 
fire  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  while  the  en- 
gineers are  at  work  crossing  a  stream  or 
constructing  earthworks,  was  devised  and 
built  entirely  according  to  the  ideas  of  Capt 
Edwin  W.  Dayton,  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment, Engineers. 


New  Incorporations. 

Buick  Motor  Company.  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  make  automobiles  and  automobile  equip- 
ments; capital.  $100,000;  incorporators.  Da- 
vid D.  Buick,  Thomas  D.  Buick  and  Emti 
D.  Mocssner. 

Arkansas  .Automobile  Company,  of  Lit- 
tle Rock;  capital  stock.  $10,000;  J.  W.  Up- 
pincolt,  president  and  treasurer;  C.  T. 
ColTman,  vice  president,  and  £.  U.  Good- 
bar,  secretary. 

V'idex  Automobile  Company,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  to  make,  steam,  electric 
and  gasoline  automobiles;  capital  stock. 
$1,000,000:  incorporators.  Chas.  A.  Greene, 
Jantes  B.  Richardson  and  Gerald  A. 
GritHn. 

Central  City  Automobile  Company,  o( 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of 
motor  vehicles;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  di- 
rectors, Myron  C.  Blackman.  Charles  L 
Kennedy  and  Frank  L.  Wrightman,  all  of 
Syracuse. 

Charles  Kaestner  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  111.,  to  manufacture  au- 
tomobiles and  motor  cycles;  capital. 
$50,000:  incorporators,  Charles  Kaestner. 
Charles  D.  Cutting  and  \l.  Ersktnc 
Campbell, 

South  Broad  Street  Automobile  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  capital  stock, 
$5,000:  treasurer.  Glenn  C.  Heller,  of  Phil- 
adelphia; directors,  Chas.  H.  Brock,  of 
Wyncoie;  John  W.  Brock,  Robert  C.  H. 
Brock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Horace  Brock 
and  John  Pcnn  Brock,  of  Lebanon. 


The  Fort  Ready  For  Action. 


Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ifnc^ 
taken  up  this  week  by  the  report  of  the 
Commercial  Vehicle  Trials,  a  goid  deal  »f 
matter  intended  for  this  issue  had  tu  1* 
held  over  for  the  next. 
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Rotary    Number  Plates? 

The  requirement  oF  carrying  a  different 
number  for  each  State  is  at  present  prob- 
ably felt  most  keenly  by  aulomobllists  who 
live  on  either  side  of  the  Pludson  River, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side.  Many  machines  may  now  be 
seen  on  the  streets  of  New  York  carrying 
two  identification  plates,  one  at  each  of  the 
lower  corners  of  the  rear  panel.  Some- 
times one  of  these  plates  bears  a  number 
and  the  other  the  owner's  initials,  and  in 
other  cases,  where  the  owner  has  already 
complied  with  the  Bailey  law  and  regis- 
tered his  vehicle  at  Albany,  both  plates 
bear  numbers,  and  one  or  both  of  the 
numbers  are  followed  by  the  initials  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  issued. 

The  necessity  of  two  number  plates  is 
an  annoyance,  and  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer has  therefore  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion and  brought  out  a  reversible  number 
plate,  which  carries  the  numbers  of  both 
Stales,  and  can  be  turned  around  when 
passing  from  one  State  into  the  other.  The 
idea  is  a  practical  one,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly meet  with  favor  among  automobilists 
who  frequently  cross  from  one  State  into 
another  in  which  local  license  numbers 
must  be  carried.  The  logical  development 
of  this  idea,  to  adapt  it  to  tl^e  case  of  a 
tourist  traveling  through  many  States, 
would  seem  to  be  a  rotary  number  plate 
on  the  plan  of  rotary  calendars. 

r 

Races  and  Furious    Driving  on  the 
lii£:hways. 

Gradually  the  automobile  press,  particu- 
larly of  England,  is  coming  to  the  point 
where  it  admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  reckless  driving  of  automobiles,  and 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  it 
serious  injury  will  result  to  the  move- 
ment for  more  lenient  motor  legislation. 
Formerly  it  was  the  perversion  of  the  po- 
licemen and  the  unreliability  of  their  cheap 
Swiss  watches  which  made  it  sometimes 
seem    that    automobilists    were    going    at 


speeds  far  above  the  legal  limit,  but  now 
we  hear  about  "the  inconsiderate  few"  who 
monopolize  the  roads  with  their  racing 
monsters  and  are  rapidly  converting  the 
outside  population  to  what  is  known  as 
motorphobia.  It  is  at  length  realized  that 
the  question  of  furious  driving  is  one  that 
demands  serious  attention. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  our  foreign  con- 
temporaries are  clamoring  for  the  road 
race,  and  particularly  the  great  interna- 
tional events  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  ill 
advised  Paris-Madrid  horror  is  an  exam- 
ple. If  there  ts  any  particular  cause  tend- 
ing, without  doubt,  to  encourage  furious 
driving  on  the  road  it  is  these  very  road 
races.  In  the  large  works  which  enter 
these  contests  the  engineering  departments 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  employed 
on  machines  producing  higher  speed. 
which  are  specially  built  for  these  events. 
.After  the  race  the  manufacturers  make  ef- 
forts to  sell  their  contest  machines  as  well 
as  others  constructed  after  the  same  de- 
sign to  private  individuals  who  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  speed  craze.  When  one 
considers  how  much  capital  manufacturers 
invest  in  these  special  designs  and  in  the 
building  of  the  machines,  the  desire  to  re- 
coup by  selling  them  appears  natural 
enough.  But  how  can  an  automobilist 
who  buys  a  machine  capable  of  a  speed  of 
50  to  60  miles  an  hour  be  expected  to  re- 
main within  the  legal  limit  of  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour?  High  powered  machines 
of  this  class  are  entirely  unsuiied  to  ordi- 
nary road  work  at  legal  speeds,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  purchasers  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  do  not  intend  them  for  any 
such  work — they  wish  to  taste  the  forbid- 
den fruit  of  speed. 

Hence  road  racing  is  the  direct  cause  of 
speed  excesses  on  the  highway,  and  the 
two  may  be  considered  as  co-existent.  If 
popular  interest  in  road  races  should  fail 
they  would  pass  out  of  existence  from 
natural  causes  without  the  intervention  of 
the  authorities,  and  it  is  extremely  likely 
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that  Speed  excesses  on  the  highway  would 
also  cease,  as  has  been  true  of  the  bicycle, 
for  it  is  the  glamor  of  popular  interest  in 
high  speed  that  makes  it  so  seductive.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  automobile  organizations  may 
find  it  necessary  to  suppress  road  racing 
altogether,  owing  to  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  the  speed  mania. 


More  Strlnj^ent   Legislation    Likely 
to  Result. 

The  excitement  created  by  the  many  se- 
rious and  fatal  accidents  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  Paris- Madrid  race  will  prob- 
ably result  in  a  revision  of  the  French  au- 
tomobile regulations.  On  May  29  Senator 
Prevost  interpellated  the  Government  on 
the  speed  at  which  automobiles  are  being 
driven,  and  proposed  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  ordinary  ma- 
chines and  racing  cars.  Premier  Combes' 
reply  was  that  automobiles  were  habitual- 
ly being  driven  beyond  the  legal  speed  lim- 
it, and  he  promised  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  subject  and  report 
upon  regulations  necessary  to  control  au- 
tomobile traffic. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
world  at  large  to  note  what  means  the 
French  Government  will  devise  to  check 
this  excessive  speeding.  The  present  law. 
limiting  speed  to  18  and  12.5  miles  per 
hour  in  country  and  city,  respectively, 
seems  sufficiently  restrictive.  The  trouble 
is  that  it  is  not  being  observed,  in  spite  of 
numerous  arrests  and  fines,  and  the  only 
probable  outcome  appears  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
law. 

Cost  of  Operation. 

No  question  connected  with  the  use  of 
motor  cars  is  so  open  to  disagreement  as 
cost  of  operation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
purchase  price  of  automobiles  varies  enor- 
mously, while  on  the  other  hand  thefe  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
operation  with  different  owners.  Some 
drive  their  machines  themselves,  keep 
them  at  their  own  premises  and  make 
their  own  repairs,  and  these  naturally 
have  only  a  very  small  expense  account — 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  cost  of  gasoline, 
lubricating  oil  and  waste,  with  an  occa- 
sional spare  part  or  addition.  Others, 
however,  employ  chauffeurs  to  drive  their 
machines,  store  them  at  stations  and  have 
all  repairs  made  by  the  hour.  An  owner 
of  this  last  class  is  likely  to  run  up  a 


good  monthly  bill,  particularly  if  he  has  a 
high  powered  car  and  is  fond  of  fast  driv- 
ing. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  owning  a 
motor  car  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  England.  Henry  Norman, 
M.  P.,  who  can  hardly  be  accused  of  be- 
ing a  pessimist,  has  figured  out  that  a  ma- 
chine can  be  kept  for  $210  per  annum,  a 
machine  described  as  a  "graceful,  good 
looking  vehicle  of  5  or  6  horse  power, 
costing  $1,000  and  climbing  any  reason- 
able hill."  This  machine,  too,  is  to  be 
kept  running  100  miles  day  in  and  day  out, 
somctiiing  which  has  hardly  yet  been  ac- 
complished with  any  automobile,  even  of 
much  higher  power  than  that  here  speci- 
fied, for  any  length  of  time. 

We  will  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  an  automobile  for  the  sum  stated  per 
annum,  but  the  expense  will  certainly  be 
larger  unless  the  owner  keeps  the  machine 
at  his  own  stable,  cares  for  it  and  makes 
minor  repairs  himself.  Even  then  econ- 
omy must  be  practiced  in  every  way,  and 
the  owner  must  be  favored  by  unusual 
good  luck,  if  this  figure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded with  a  vehicle  in  use  all  the  year 
around.  Naturally,  the  estimates  of  Mr, 
Norman  are  not  accepted  by  all  automo- 
bilists,  and  Kennedy  Jones,  writing  in  the 
New  Liberal  Review,  takes  the  opposite 
view  and  endeavors  to  show  that  automo- 
biles are  not  nearly  as  economical  as  Mr. 
Norman  would  have  one  believe.  '*  Seven 
or  8  horse  power  cars  there  are — let  the 
reader  remember  that  the  term  *horse 
power'  is  loosely  applied  in  its  relation  to 
motor  cars — made  by  firms  of  world  wide 
repute  which  can  be  driven  anywhere  and 
over  everything  at  an  average  speed  of  i6 
to  18  miles  an  hour;  but  these  cost  from 
£400  to  £550,  and  the  expense  of  running  is 
proportionately  as  great  as  that  of  a  larger 
car,  and  could  not,  under  present  condi- 
tions, by  any  stretch  of  economy  or  in- 
genuity be  brought  within  £42  a  year." 

Mr.  Jones  relates  his  experience  with  a 
10  horse  power  car.  costing  $4,200  before 
it  was  fully  equipped,  which  he  ran  12.000 
miles  in  eight  months.  An  itemized  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  expenses  during  this 
period,  including  chauffeurs*  wages  and 
help  for  cleaning,  which  shows  that  $1,180 
was  paid  out  in  all.  At  the  end  of  the 
eight  months  a  further  sum  of  $325  was 
spent  for  overhauling,  rebrassing,  etc., 
making  a  total  of  $1,505  for  the  i2.oqo 
miles,  not  allowing  for  depreciation.  This 
was  a  four  seated  car. 

Mr.  Jones'  aim  is.  evidently,  to  make  the 


automobile  appear  as  a  very  expemsre 
conveyance.  Ten  horse  power  cars  sell* 
ing  for  over  $4,000  are  practically  unknown 
in  this  country,  barring  imported  cars,  the 
price  of  which  is  considerably  raised  by 
the  tariff  duty,  and  must  be  rather  rare  also 
in  Europe.  Yet  as  his  cost  figures  out  to 
only  121/2  cents  per  mile  or  about  3  cents 
per  passenger  mile,  it  does  not  prove  the 
machine  so  expensive  in  operation  after 
all. 


Further  Ferry  Accominodations. 

For  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Piatt  law,  permitting  ferry  companies  to 
carry  automobiles  using  gasoline  at  op- 
tion, the  Hoboken  Ferry  Company,  oper- 
ating lines  between  Barclay  street,  Chris- 
topher street  and  Fourteenth  street,  Man- 
hattan, and  points  in  Hoboken,  refused  to 
exercise  this  right  and  barred  all  gasoline 
using  automobiles  from  its  boats.  Re- 
cently these  lines  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
management  was  to  rescind  this  rule  of 
the  former  owners.  The  announcement 
will  come  as  welcome  news  to  large  num- 
bers of  automobilists  in  Manhattan,  as  the 
Fourteenth  street  ferry  leads  almost  di- 
rectly to  the  Hudson  County  boulevard, 
one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  paved  road 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  is  alsp 
of  interest  as  indicating  that  the  prejudice 
against  automobiles  as  dangerous  ma- 
chines is  on  the  wane. 

Calendar  of  Automobile  Dates  and 
Events. 

Jane  18— SO.— P»rl«  AntomoMl*  Vetva. 

Jane  18— 3S.— Atx-les-Balna  Anto  WestB. 

JuneSO—Sl.— Cironlt  des  Ardean**. 

July  1—15.— Irish  Fortnlffht. 

July  3.— Oovdon  Benaett  Onp  B»e«. 

July  12— 19— Oatcnd  Automobile  Wo«k. 

July  24— Quarterly  100  Mile*  Trial  of  A.  O. 

O.  B.  I. 
August  10— K— Tourist  Motor  Bleyole  Be1t»- 

blltty  Trials. 


A  report  was  current  in  Paris  a  fortnight 
ago  that  the  well  known  automobile  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Panhard  &  Levassor  had 
been  sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  which 
is  to  form  a  company  of  £2,500,000  sterling- 
The  principal  partners  in  the  business  arc 
M.  Panhard,  M.  Clement  and  Madame 
Levassor,  widow  of  M.  Panhard's  late  part 
ner.  The  owners  of  the  business  are  to  r 
ceive  $5,000,000  in  cash  and  $5,000,000  m 
shares,  while  the  promoters  arc  to  receive 
$2,500,000  cash  and  shares  for  guaranteeing 
the  necessary  capital  and  paying  the  »Jt- 
penses  of  the  promotion. 
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^            Diary  Notes  of  a  User, 
By . 

While  most  automobilists,  unless  un- 
usually enthusiastic,  await  the  coming  of 
spring  before  seeking  road  experiences,  the 
writer  thought  that  he  would  try  a  little 
winter  driving.  The  cooling  water  was  all 
drawn  off  before  the  unu&ually  severe  spell 
of  weather  and  the  tanks  were  filled  with 
calcium  chloride  solution.  Some  three- 
quarter  inch  rope  was  procured  and  the 
rear  wheels  closely  wound  with  it.  With 
about  8  inches  of  light  snow  on  the  ground 
it  was  decided  to  make  an  experiment  in 
winter  running.  The  engine  was  started 
up  after  a  little  difficulty,  and  wc  started 
out  through  the  drifts  with  the  temperature 
10^  above  zero;  and  right  here  let  me 
say  that  personally  there  is  no  pleasure 
involved  in  any  form  of  outdoor  winter 
diversion  that  does  not  involve  hard  mus- 
cular exercise.  Sleighing  is  entirely  with- 
out attractions,  to  the  writer  at  least,  owing 
to  the  terrific  jolting  due  to  a  vehicle  ab- 
solutely rigid  and  without  springs  as  it 
passes  over  the  crossings  and  broken  hum- 
mocks of  the  road  and  falls  without  the 
slightest  resilience,  except  that  which  na- 
ture has  provided  in  the  rider.  It  may  be 
possible  to  protect  one  with  robes  m  a 
sleigh  better  than  in  an  automobile,  but 
the  swift  motion  that  is  the  particular 
beauty  of  automobiling  will  probably  in- 
duce a  condition  so  cold  that  very  few 
people  will  seek  self  propelled  vehicles  in 
the  winter  from  a  pleasure  standpoint 

After  a  very  few  minutes  of  operation  wc 
found  the  engine  losing  power,  and  finally 
it  began  to  pre-ignite  so  badly  and  became 
50  hot  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  every 
few  blocks  to  allow  it  to  cool  down.  The 
stable  was  fortunately  reached  after  a  time, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  vehicle  was  made. 
The  diflFicuhy  was  snon  located.  Although 
means  had  been  provided  to  draw  off  the 
^valer  completely  by  means  of  a  plug  in 
the  bottom  of  the  engine  jacket  and  an- 
other in  the  bottom  of  the  radiators,  there 
were  certain  points  at  which  the  rubber 
circulating  pipes  sagged  to  a  level  lower 
than  either  of  these  plugs.  During  the 
<rold  spell,  water  had  frozen  in  these  bends. 
and  had  not  thawed  out  when  the  calcium 
chloride  solution  was  put  in,  and  tlms  the 
circulation  was  entirely  suspended.  When 
these  bends  were  thawed  out  by  means  of 
hot  water,  the  vehicle  operated  perfectly, 
but  the  heating  which  the  engine  had  sus- 
tained had  broken  down  the  cylinder  head 
— Isket,  which  was  of  wire  woven  asbestos, 
-^d  it  had  to  be  completely  packed  anew, 
^o  trouble  was  experienced  in  guiding 
the  vehicle  and  in  securing  the  necessary 
traction,  as  the  ropes  overcame  the  difTl- 
curty  perfectly,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent after  a  few  miles  of  running  that  the 


maintenance  of  ropes  on  the  tires  of  a  ve- 
hicle weighing  a  ton  was  too  expensive  to 
be  practical,  as  the  rope  was  flattened  upon 
the  tread  \ery  rapidly  and  almost  cut  off 
in  certain  places  where  car  tracks  or  sharp 
paving  stones  had  been  encountered.  Some- 
thing more  durable  than  ordinary  manila 
rope  must  be  found  with  which  to  wind 
the  tires  of  heavy  vehicles  in  order  to  make 
wmter  running  practical  from  this  stand- 
point, and  certainly  manufacturers  ought 
to  arrange  their  circulating  pipes  so  that 
all  the  liquid  would  siphon  out  of  them 
througli  the  draw-olf  plugs. 

ADDING     A     TONNEAU     AND     REDUCING    THE 
GEAR. 

The  vehicle  in  question  is  a  single  seater 
with  hood  and  provided  with  a  trunk  plat- 
form of  very  ample  size  in  the  rear  of  the 
seat,  and  it  was  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  vehicle  of  the  tonncau  type,  capable 
of  carrying  four  or  five  persons,  and  a  re- 
movable tonneau  was  constructed  by  a 
local  carriage  builder.  In  order  to  handle 
the  added  weight,  it  was  decided  that  the 
car  must  be  geared  down,  and  it  was  also 
thought  that  the  gearing  down  would  make 
a  much  more  satisfactory  vehicle  for  two 
persons,  considering  the  bad  roads  of  the 
vicinity  and  probable  speed  legislation. 
The  sprocket  ratio  was  accordingly 
changed  from  nine  teeth  on  the  engine 
shaft  and  twenty-seven  on  the  rear  axle  to 
nine  on  the  engine  shaft  and  tliirty-two 
teeth  on  the  rear  axle.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  car  discouraged  making  this  change, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  manu- 
facturers will  be  averse  to  seeing  their 
vehicles  geared  down,  however  much  they 
may  need  it,  owing  to  the  aspersion  which 
is  thus  cast  upon  the  power  of  their  en- 
gines. The  result  of  this  change  has  been 
most  eminently  satisfactory,  however.  The 
roads  which  this  vehicle  has  to  travel  are 
sandy  and  hilly,  and  previous  to  the 
change  the  high  gear  could  not  be  used 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  troublesome 
changes  to  the  intermediate  and  low  speeds 
had  to  be  made  when  running  over  the 
country  roads  in  order  to  mount  the  grades 
or  to  prevent  the  engine  from  laboring 
unduly.  With  the  present  gear,  almost  all 
roads  can  be  taken  on  the  high  speed  by 
the  use  of  the  throttle  and  spark  alone,  and 
by  a  very  occasional  use  of  the  intermediate 
speed  all  ordinary  road  conditions  can  be 
handled.  The  low  gear  is  now  so  low  that 
it  would  probably  slip  the  wheels  before 
siatling  the  engine,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  start  the  vehicle  from  rest  on  the  high 
speed  where  the  conditions  are  at  all  favor- 
able, and  to  start  under  all  conditions  on 
the  intermediate.  It  is  believed  that  a 
great  many  users  of  automobiles,  in  this 
day  of  speed  regulation,  and  now  that  com- 
fort is  beginning  to  become  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  high  speed. 
would  be  benefited  by  the  gearing  down 
of  their  vehicles,  by  which  they  would  be 
rendered  almost  as  easy  of  operation  and 
as   obedient   to   the   throttle  as   the   steam 


vehicles,  which  are  held  out  to  us  as  mod- 
els in  this  respect. 

CONTACT    DEVICE   IMPROVED. 

The  contact  device  on  the  engine  here 
referred  to  was  provided  with  contacts  of 
the  telegraph  key  pattern  tipped  with  har- 
dened platinum  points.  The  arms  which 
carried  the  contacts  were  not  steel  springs 
fixed  at  one  end,  as  found  in  the  usual 
trembler  type,  but  were  brass  arms  piv- 
oted on  small  studs  at  their  fixed  extremi- 
ties and  operated  by  a  fibre  cam  of  the 
projjcr  form.  The  engine  would  miss  a 
good  many  explosions  at  times,  and  when 
searching  for  the  trouble  one  evening  with 
the  engine  running  in  the  dark,  sparks  were 
noticed  between  the  pivoted  contact  arms 
and  the  studs  which  carried  them,  and  the 
seat  of  the  difficulty  thus  determined.  The 
brass  arms  had  worn  on  their  studs  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  break  contact  with  them 
at  times.  The  ditficulty  was  temporarily 
corrected  by  applying  a  small  brush  oi  stiff 
spring  metal  riveted  to  the  contact  arm  and 
making  a  rubbing  contact  on  the  stud,  but 
shortly  after  a  form  of  contact  device  was 
adopted  of  the  commutator  and  brush  type, 
having  rubbing  contacts  only,  and  doing 
away  with  all  platinum  points  and  hammer 
breaks. 

SHORT  CIRCUIT  RUNS  DOWN  BATTERY. 

After  a  visit  to  the  carriage  shop  one 
day  for  some  small  repairs,  it  was  found 
that  the  batteries  were  entirely  exhausted, 
and  this  was  rather  a  surprise,  since  they 
had  only  been  installed  a  very  few  days. 
Upon  taking  up  the  seat  board  which  cov- 
ered them  a  piece  of  metal  was  found  lying 
on  top  of  the  two  sets  of  batteries  and 
short  circuiting  their  terminals.  This  piece 
of  metal  had  been  removed  from  the 
vehicle  by  one  of  the  carriage  shop  people, 
and  for  convenience's  sake  it  had  been 
tucked  into  this  place  with  perfect  inno- 
cence on  the  part  of  that  electrically  un- 
sophisticated individual. 

RUBBER  PACKING  CHORES  PUMP  INTAKE. 

One  pleasant  evening  we  started  out  for 
a  nice  ride,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
for  four  or  five  miles,  when  the  engine  be- 
gan to  pound  badly  and  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  power.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
held  out  all  right  until  the  stable  was 
reached,  but  it  certainly  was  the  hottest 
motor  that  ever  came  under  the  writer's 
notice.  Griddle  cakes  could  have  been 
fried  with  rapidity  on  the  crank  case  cover, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  absolutely  hissing 
hot.  Thcrp  was  nothing  to  lay  the  trouble 
to  except  faulty  circulation,  as  the  tank 
was  ful!  and,  more  significant  than  that, 
was  cold.  The  pump  was  turning  with  its 
usual  rapidity  and  there  seemed  no  cause 
for  trouble.  One  by  one  the  circulating 
connections  were  taken  apart  and  found  to 
be  perfectly  free,  although  high  pressure 
steam  was  coming  out  from  the  jacket. 
Everything  else  being  in  good  condition, 
the  pump  fell  under  deserved  suspicion  and 
was  fiiiaHy  dissected,  when  the  inlet  orifice 
was  found  to  be  completely  plugged  up 
with   rubber  packing.     The  pump  was  of 
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the  centrifngal  type,  and  its  sides  screwed 

together  with  a  packing  between  them. 
Ordinary  rubber  had  been  used,  and  in  the 
act  of  screwing  it  up  this  had  become  torn, 
and  after  deteriorating  by  use  had  broken 
up  and  its  remains  had  entirely  choked  the 
pump  intake.  It  was  repacked  with  a 
proper  packing,  and  the  engine  runs  as 
cool  as  ever. 

A  LEAKY  FLOAT. 

In  starting  out  one  day  for  a  drive  the 
action  of  the  engine  was  very  irregular 
and  the  power  very  low.  At  last  it  was 
noticed  the  gasoline  was  constantly  drip- 
ping from  the  carburetor  overflow,  and 
after  a  few  more  miles  of  running  the 
stable  was  sought,  where  an  investigation 
was  held.  The  carburetor  was  taken  apart 
and  the  float  removed,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  about  half  full  of  gasoline,  adding 
sufficient  weight  to  it  so  that  it  did  not 
rise  and  close  its  needle  v&lve,  but  allowed 
gasoline  to  come  into  the  float  chamber  all 
the  time,  thus  flooding  the  carburetor  con- 
tinuously. The  leak  which  existed  in  the 
float  was  quite  hard  to  find,  on  account  of 
its  very  small  size.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  was  located  was  to  heat  the  float  consid* 
erably  and  then  search  for  the  hole  with 
a  match.  At  last  the  place  was  found  from 
which  gasoline  was  issuing,  and  it  was 
carefully  marked.  A  hole  was  punched  in 
the  top  of  the  float,  the  gasoline  shaken 
out  and  a  careful  job  of  soldering  done 
on  the  defective  part,  and  the  hole  which 
had  been  punched  carefully  soldered  up, 
thus  closing  one  more  chapter  In  "the  diary 
of  a  user." 

A  STEBRING  GEAR  ACX3IDBNT. 

On  a  beautiful  April  morning  we  started 
for  a  city  about  thirty  miles  distant  and 
enjoyed  a  most  delightful  drive,  taking 
the  road  in  a  leisurely  way  and  stopping 
at  several  points  for  lunches  or  to  enjoy 
the  scenery,  but  not  pnce  for  any  trouble 
with  the  machine.  Starting  home  in  good 
time  we  had  covered  a  good  portion  of  the 
distance,  and  were  jogging  along  unevent- 
fully when  suddenly  the  car  turned  nearly 
at  right  angles  and  made  a  wild  rush  for 
a  hay  field  at  the  side.  With  the  in- 
stinct that  comes  of  long  practice,  the 
wheel  was  whirled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  without  result,  and  the  vehicle 
turned  completely  around  and  headed  in 
the  opposite  direction  before  coming  to  a 
stop.  Fortunately,  the  speed  was  not 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  capsize. 

The  steering  gear  had  given  way  and  a 
moment's  investigation  showed  the  loss  of 
a  pin  which  normally  secured  the  rod 
which  connects  the  steering  sector  with 
the  steering  knuckle.  Walking  back  along 
the  road  for  a  short  distance  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  this  pin,  and  it  was 
at  once  put  into  place,  and  by  use  of  a 
small  cold  chisel  which  we  happened  to 
have  and  the  monkey  wrench  as  a  ham- 
mer, the  ends  of  the  pin  were  upset  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  them.  The  front  axle  and 
steering  pivots,  although  badly  bent,  were 
still  capable  of  running,  and  we  started 


along  after  a  delay  of  fifteen  minutes  or 
so,  thanking  Providence  most  devoutly  for 
a  fortunate  escape  from  what  might  have 
been  a  fatal  accident 

The  pin  in  question  was  not  headed  per- 
ceptibly on  either  side,  and  was  not  held  in 
any  manner  except  by  the  closeness  of  its 
fit  in  the  crotch  of  the  rod  which  it  actu- 
ated. There  is  in  the  same  steering  gear 
another  example  of  this  form  of  malcon- 
struction,  and  these  two  pins  have  been 
replaced  by  a  bolt  of  driving  fit  for  the 
crotch,  having  a  liberal  head  on  one  side 
and  a  hole  drilled  through  it  on  the  other 
side,  in  which  a  large  size  cotter  pin  is 
driven.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable  how 
manufacturers  will  disregard  the  most 
common  and  elementary  precautions  in  the 
building  of  their  vehicles. 

One  interesting  thing  in  connection  with 
steering  gear  accidents  is  that  one  seldom 
does  the  right  thing.  When  a  machine 
swerves  it  is  inevitable  that  one  should  try 
to  correct  it  by  the  steering  wheel,  as  one 
is  trained  to  correct  every  swerving  of  the 
machine.  Of  course,  this  is  never  effective, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  engine 
were  thrown  out  and  all  brakes  applied, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  has  Uie  in- 
telligence to  do  this.  If  the  car  appeared 
to  be  in  danger  of  colliding  with  anything 
the  operator  wottld  instinctively  throw  out 
the  engine  and  apply  all  brakes,  but  in  a 
steering  gear  accident  he  will  always  try 
to  save  himself  with  the  steering  wheel  and 
neglect  the  more  useful  acts.  In  this  in- 
stance the  engine  was  not  thrown  out  at 
all,  nor  the  brakes  applied,  and  the  engine 
stalled  itself,  and  I  believe  that  nine  out 
of  ten  good  operators  would  have  been 
caught  in  the  same  manner.  Steering  gear 
accidents  are  the  only  thing  about  an  au- 
tomobile, save  perhaps  brake  failures,  that 
need  frighten  any  user.  Let  everyone 
inspect  his  steering  gear  with  the  utmost 
care  for  possible  points  of  weakness. 
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H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Com- 
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v.— The  Orindlnff  of   Valves. 

By  W.  O.  Anthony. 

The  throttles  upon  all  steam  machines 
generally  require  regrinding  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  a  few  words  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  performing  this  apparently  sim- 
ple operation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
writer  has  been  in  repair  shops  and  seen 
supposedly  competent  men  grinding  poppet 
valves,  whether  for  steam  throttle  or  lor 
gasoline  inlet  or  exhaust,  holding  one  part 
in  a  chuck  in  the  lathe  and  the  other  part 
in  the  hand,  and  running  the  lathe  at  a 
rapid  rate,  feeding  the  grinding  material 
around  the  joint  to  be  ground  and  bringing 
pressure  upon  the  parts  by  the  hand.  Tins 
.  is  decidedly  the  wrong  way  to  acconiklish 
the  desired  end,  viz.,  a  perfectly  straight, 
true  surface  at  the  valve  seat  entirely  free 
from  rings. 

These  rings  or  grooves  once  started  upon 
the  seat  and  valve  surface  of  any  form  of 
poppet  valve,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ef- 
face them  by  subsequent  grinding,  no  mat- 
ter however  carefully  done,  and  the  oaly 
remedy  would  consist  in  machining  the  snr* 
faces  down  to  true  again,  putting  the  valve 
into  the  lathe  and  turning  up  a  new  sur- 
face and  using  a  special  angular  milling 
cutter  or  reamer  for  the  seat.  If  a  dne 
amount  of  care  is  exercised  in  the  grinding 
these  expedients  will  never  become  neces- 
sary, and  in  grinding  such  valves  the  sur- 
faces should  be  smeared  with  machine  oil 
and  emery,  using  about  No.  90  to  begin 
with  for  most  work  and  finishing  with 
flour  of  emery. 

In  the  case  of  a  steam  throttle  one  inece 
should  be  held  in  a  vise  and  the  other  part 
turned  by  the  fingers  or  a  screwdriver,  with 
the  application  of  only  moderate  pressure, 
as  too  heavy  pressure  will  be  apt  to  produce 
the  grooves  above  referred  to.  The  parts 
should  be  turned  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  the  other,  turning  in  one  direction  a  lit- 
tle farther  than  in  the  other  each  timt,  so 
that  the  valve  is  continually  revolving  over 
all  portions  of  the  seat.  As  soon  as  the 
grinding  material  has  ceased  to  cut — which 
can  be  felt  and  heard — ^the  old  material 
should  be  wiped  off  and  replaced  by  fresh. 
In  the  case  of  a  steam  throttle,  where  both 
surfaces  are  of  brass,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
finish  with  grindstone  grit.  The  gronnd 
surfaces  should  not  be  shiny  when  finished, 
but  should  have  a  dull,  frosty  appearance, 
and  both  valve  and  seat  should  show  ft 
imiform  character  of  surface  all  the  way 
round. 

Kerosene  Burners,  Steam  Engine  Oilers 
and  Dashboard  Odometers. — National  Oil . 
Heating  Company,  of  Melrose,  Mass. 

Casner  Friction  Qtitch  Pulley.— The  Cif- 
ner  Pulley  Company,  of  Aubtimt  Ind. 


The  Duryea  Cars. 

9  Duryea  system  comprises  primarily 
lie  cylinder  motor,  with  a  two  speed 
levcrsc  planetary  transmission  gear  on 
motor  shaft,  connected  by  a  short 
to  a  large  sprocket  on  a  live  rear 
The  plan  and  elevation  shows  the 
r,  with  cylinders  inclined,  placed 
*  the  operator's  seat  at  the  right  hand 
>f  the  vehicle,  while  the  driving  chain 
ts  sprockets  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
le  inside  the  beanngs  on  which  the 
|S  rest.  The  inclination  of  the  motor 
8  the  oil  to  flow  back  into  the  crank 
from  the  cylinders,  and  thus  prevents 
Ing,  while  the  location  of  the  inlet 
8,  the  throttle  slide,  the  spark  plugs. 
1st  valve,  sparkcr  mechanism,  cam 
and  oilers  on  the  top  side  of  the  en- 
brings  these  parts  into  the  most  ac- 
>le  position  possible. 
e  crank  case  is  of  sheet  metal,  instant- 
moved  by  detaching  a  hook,  permit- 
ready  access  to  the  cam  shaft,  crank 
and  all  bearings,  including  the  spark- 
Schanism.  The  pistons  withdraw  from 
flinders  more  than  an  inch,  so  that 
condition  can  be  ascertained  at  a 
c,  which  is  the  safest  and  surest  way 
lowing  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
trly  lubricated.  The  vehicle  is  so  low 
lie  parts  so  easily  reached  by  rcmov- 
he  cushions  and  front  panels  that  the 
man  stands  in  a  comfortable  position 
:    inspecting    or    working    upon    any 

t  motor  A  is  supported  upon  the  sills 
,e  body  by  an  angle  iron  framework, 
the  shaft  extension  which  carries  the 
mission  gear  is  provided  with  a  bear- 
I  at  its  end  on  the  left  body  sill.  Re- 
ng  this  bearing  by  withdrawing  two 

permits  the  sprocket  to  be  removed 
nterchanging,  or  permits  the  entire 
mission  gear  to  be  taken  out  in  less 

fifteen  minutes.  This  end  of  the 
C  shaft  is  screwed  into  place  and  read- 
iscrewed  by  a  special  wrench.     A  dis- 

rod  C  from  the  end  bearing  to  the 
axle  takes  the  pull  of  the  chain  in  a 
t  manner  and  provides  a  simple  means 
justment. 

e  magneto  D  is  placed  slightly  below 
n  front  of  the  crank  case  with  a  long 

having  a  flexible  joint  near  the  mag- 

and  a  pulley  E,  with  governor  ar- 
[d  to  engage  the  face  of  the  flywheel. 

pulley  is  of  such  size  that  the  mag- 
turns  fast  enough  to  ignite  when  the 
r  is  pushed  over  a  compression 
tly,  and  the  governor  prevents  excess- 
peeds  doing  damage  to  the  magneto. 
I  the  magneto  one  wire  is  grounded 
le.  framing,  while  the  other  is  carried 
r  to  the  coil  or  to  the  switch  if  bat- 
I  are  provided.  The  switch  is  a  thrce- 
affairf  to  which  one  wire  from  the 
leto  and  one  from  the  battery  are  ;  t- 
(d.   while  the   third   wire   goes  to  the 

A  spring  keeps  the  switch  constantly 
lie  magneto  except  when  the  button 
tfhed  to  connect  the  battery  instead. 
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Figs,  i  and  a. — Plan  and  Elevation  op  Dubyea  Cah. 


Fig.  3.— General  View  of  Mechanism  on  Frame. 
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Fig.  4.— Section  op  Engine  Thbougu  Cvundek. 


By  this  arrangement  the  battery  is  used 
for  starting  only,  and  is  not  liable  to  be 
flainaged  by  unintentional  use  or  by  forget- 
ting the  switch.  The  push  button  is  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  seat  in  a  handy  position 
for  the  left  hand  while  the  right  uses  the 
starting  crank,  or  for  the  right  hand  in 
<:ase  it  is  needed  when  driving.  From  the 
coil  a  bare  wire  leads  to  the  three  spark 
plugs  on  top  of  the  engine. 

A  lever  F  passing  over  the  flywheel 
crosswise  the  vehicle  sets  the  high  clutch 
by  an  upward  motion  and  the  low  speed 
by  a  downward  motion,  both  clutches 
being  free  when  the  lever  is  in  middle  po- 
sition. In  addition  to  this  a  reverse  pedal 
G  at  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  easily 
reached  by  the  heel  of  the  operator  from 
either    side,    gives    a    reverse    motion    by 


changing  the  direction  of  the  operation  of 
the  gears  and  the  regular  or  high  clutch 
is  used  with  this  heel  pedal  for  reversing. 

In  the  large  sprocket  an  expanding  band 
brake  is  located  from  which  a  connecting 
rod  passes  forward  to  a  lever  projecting 
below  the  floor.  The  pivot  of  this  lever 
passes  to  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  where  a 
toe  lever  H  is  mounted  upon  it.  This  toe 
lever  is  provided  with  a  ratchet  by  which 
it  may  be  locked  when  desired.  Being 
centrally  placed,  it  is  accessible  from  either 
side  of  the  vehicle.  Both  it  and  the  reverse 
have  a  downward  motion  toward  the 
centre  of  the  vehicle  floor,  and  are  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  obstructed  by  lap 
robes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the 
lever  is  pushed  forward  toward  the  box  or 
dash. 
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Fig.  5.— Plan  of  Engine. 


Under  the  floor  hangs  the  gasoline  tank 
I  in  front  of  and  beluw  the  motor  and 
mechanism.  It  is  therefore  in  the  coolat 
and  safest  place,  where  any  leak  is  sure  to 
fall  free  of  the  motor,  muffler  or  othei 
heated  parts.  At  the  rear  of  the  tank  is  a 
well,  provided  with  a  pel  cock  J,  permit- 
ting either  gasoline  or  water  to  be  drawn 
oflf — a  valuable  precaution  when  one  gets 
water  with  gasoline.  To  this  well  the 
mixer  is  attached,  and  from  the  space  be- 
hind the  gasoline  tank  pure  air  is  drawn 
past  the  mixer  to  operate  the  motor. 

The  water  tank  U  is  carried  at  the  back 
of  the  seat  It  has  150  air  tubes  into 
which  a  current  of  air  from  each  side  ts 
deflected  by  wings;  the  heated  air  passing 
out  at  a  central  opening  L.  The  water 
passes  to  a  tubular  panel  M,  closing  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle,  thence  forward  10  the 
bottom  of  the  water  jacket,  thence  upward 
and  back  to  the  tank  by  the  expansive 
feet  of  the  heat. 

Three  oil  cups  N  of  large  capacity  and 
with  large  filling  opening  are  provided  on 
top  of  the  cylinders,  the  only  oil  cups  ex- 
cept on  the  magneto  and  wheels.  These 
cups  are  of  special  design  and  iced  bv 
gravity  when  the  engine  is  running.  At 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  vehicle  with  open- 
ings slightly  below  horizontal  is  a  cylin- 
drical muffler  O  which  receives  the  ex- 
haust gases  from  all  three  cylinders. 
Mounted  on  this  is  3  superheating  cham 
ber  to  receive  any  escaping  steam  irora  a 
vent  pipe  passing  downward  through 
water  tank,  which  chamber,  by  both  heal 
ing  the  steam  and  mixing  it  with  the  ex- 
haust gases,  effectually  dispels  it. 

Long,  semi-elliptic  springs  (38  to  45 
inches)  support  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  and 
allow  an  amplitude  of  5  to  7  inches — an 
unusual  spring  movement  for  so  light  2 
vehicle  with  correspondmg  comfort.  The 
forward  end  of  the  vehicle  is  supported  on 
quarter  elliptic  springs  shackled  at  their 
front  ends  to  the  axle  which  forms  part  ot 
a  triangular  front  running  gear.  The  rear 
end  of  this  triangular  gear  is  supported  in 
a  ball  and  socket  joint  P  under  the  centre 
of  the  vehicle,  making  a  most  easy  and 
tlcxible   arrangement. 

The  steering  heads  are  provided  wi 
two  arms  each,  the  two  rear  ones  being 
connected  by  a  cross  rod,  while  to  the 
front  levers  the  tension  steering  connec- 
tions are  attached.  These  consist  of  light 
rods  with  bicycle  chains  to  pass  around 
rollers  and  up  to  the  arms  of  the  steering 
lever.  This  device  is  a  distinctive  feature 
on  Duryea  vehicles,  and  will  be  described 
more  fully  later. 

In  front  of  the  fuel  tank  is  a  battery 
case  R,  consisting  of  a  tin  box  lined  wi 
insulating  material  in  which  six  <iry  o 
are  placed  with  the  carbon  of  one  con- 
tacting against  the  bottom  of  the  next. 
thus  doing  away  with  wires  and  binding 
screws.  The  zinc  of  the  first  cell  t« 
grounded  on  the  case.  A  metal  spring  it 
the  bottom  of  the  case  connects  the  third 
and  fourth  cells,  while  the  live  wire  from 
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:er7  is  aitached  to  the  carbon  of  the 
tell. 

fis  otherwise  ordered   Our>ea  vehi- 
'c  built  with  narrow  tread   in    front, 

tis  claimed  to  lessen  skidding,  in- 
»ility  to  get  out  of  wet  car  tracks 
lermit  turning  in  narrower  streets, 
Texcecded  in  these  respects  only  by 
fee  wheeled  iorm.  An  ample  parcels 
I  front  provides  carrying  space,  while 
k>ckets  on  the  lid  bring  these  nee- 
•  articles  in  a  most  convenient  posi- 
jrhen  the  lid  is  opened  backward. 
tentre  of  gravity  is  kept  well  to  the 
experiments  having  determined  that, 
herally  arranged,  skidding  is  about 
f  frequent  with  the  front  and  rear 
k,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
possible  to  obtain.  Thirty-six  inch 
rhecls  with  30  inch  fronts  and  3  inch 
ire  standard,  although  other  sizes  are 
imes  furnished.  The  large  sprockets 
Ipond  with  the  large  wheels  and  les- 
Vt  Strain  on  the  driving  chain.  Am- 
ooden  mudguards  are  used,  and  the 
ons  have  tops  regularly. 

THE  MOTOR. 

J  plan  and  elevation  01  the  motor 
most  of  the  salient  features.  The 
cylinders,  4)^x4}^,  are  formed  in  a 
1  casting,  with  exhaust  passages  down 
cn  the  cylinder  walls.  The  exhaust 
'seats  B  are  elbow  shaped,  screwed 
position  and  by  suitable  gaskets 
d  to  discharge  downward  through 
issages  provided. 

I  exhaust  valves  A  (Fig.  6),  having 
iitleis,  are  of  cast  iron,  with  conical 
screwed  and  riveted  to  the  steel 
[D.  These  stems  are  hollow,  to  pro- 
g  bearing  for  the  sparkcr  stems  T, 
1  oscillate  therein.  The  exhaust  valve 
I  are  provided  with  threaded  ends 
jOck  nuts  to  attach  them  lo  ihe  cx- 
,  slides  E,  which  are  provided  with 
%  F  contacting  on  the  exhaust  cams 
lie  light  weight  of  the  valve,  its  long 
Bg  in  the  valve  seat  casting  and  its 
(Dec  by  the  exhaust  slide  insure  accu- 
glignmcnt  and  freedom  from  leakage 
jD  wearing,  thus  overcoming  the  dis- 
Itage  of  horizontal  position  in  the 
fr  of  durability,  while  securing  the 
est  accessibility,  The  exhaust  valve 
g  H  is  of  the  sheep  shear  pattern. 
pd  into  place  and  readily  unhooked 
i  it  is  wished  to  remove  the  exhaust 
b  This  valve  is  readily  removed  by 
g  out  the  two  screws  holding  the  caps 
e  slide  and  unscrewing  the  seat,  after 
(1  the  valve  or  sparker  may  be  ground 
lace    without    changing    their    adjust- 

t  the  sparkcr  stem  is  journalcd  a  ham- 
I,  a  coil  spring  and  a  clamp  J  fixed  in 
(on  by  a  set  screw.  On  one  of  the 
iCaps  is  pivoted  a  lift  M.  which  trips 
llammer  I,  the  tilt  in  turn  being  op- 
d  by  a  roller  N  at  the  side  of  the  ex- 
t  cam.  When  the  lift  reaches  the 
er  height  the  hammer  drops  off^  strik- 
fac  clamp  a  quick  blow,  which  knocks 
the  sparker  stem  away  from  the  in- 
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sulated  plug  O  (inserted  through  the  walls 
of  the  firing  chamber),  making  a  Quick, 
hot  spark. 

The  inlet  valves  U  bear  on  seats  iornicd 
m  the  cylinder  walls,  and  being  very  light, 
with  limited  motion,  are  said  to  give  prac- 
tically no  trouble.  They  have  ample  guid- 
ing and  supporting  surface,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  their  light  weight,  insures 
against  excessive  wearing.  The  spring  ad- 
justing nut  and  lock  washer  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  inlet  valve  balance  the  head  on 
the  inner  end,  thus  relieving  the  valve  from 
the  tendency  to  drop  out  of  line.  A  single 
feed  pipe  passes  across  the  lop  oi  the  cyl- 
inder admitting  the  mixed  change  to  each 
inlet  valve.  The  throttle  slide  V  mounted 
on  the  head  of  the  engine  limits  the  mo- 
tion of  the  inlet  valves,  the  slide  being 
movable  endwise  in  a  path  determined  by 
slots,  which  cause  it  to  vary  the  possible 
motion  of  the  inlet  valves.  If  moved  to 
one  extreme  the  valves  are  held  from 
opening  and  the  engine  stops.  IE  moved 
to  the  other  the  inlet  valves  are  forced 
open  and  the  compression  relieved.  This 
forcing  Is  acconipHshcd  hy  light  springs 
W  Z,  and  in  case  of  an  explosion  the  rush 
of  gases  against  the  valve  closes  it.  the 
spring  not  being  stifT  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure.  This  closure  permits  the  explo- 
sion to  exert  its  force  against  the  piston 
instead  of  rushing  back  through  the  sup- 
ply tube  and  deteriorating  the  next  charge. 
This  device  materially  assists  in  starting 
so  large  a  motor. 

The  cam  shaft  may  be  removed  by  tak- 
ing out  six  cap  screws  which  are  on  top 
in  accessible  positions,  likewise  the  crank 
shaft  may  be  removed  by  taking  out  eight 
cap  .screws  equally  accessible,  and  wired  in 
position  to  prevent  loosening  in  service. 
.\11  bearings  are  large,  the  crank  shaft 
being  i^  inches  in 
diameter,  with  pin 
and  crank  bearing 
2%  inches  long. 
These  cranks  are  or- 
dinarily hollow  for 
increased  stiffness 
and  lightness,  and 
are  frequently  packed 
with  candle  wick 
which  absorbs  oil, 
yielding  same 
through  holes  in  the 
shaft  when  hot.  The 
bearings  and  con- 
necting rods  are  of 
bronze  and  the  con- 
necting rod  bearing*; 
are  readily  adjustable 
by  means  of  nuts  fast- 
ened by  cotter  pins 
at  the  crank  pin  end; 
and  by  milled  slots 
in  the  head  of  the 
clamp  screw  engaged 
by  a  spring  at  the 
wrist  pin  end.  The 
wrist  pin5  arc  1% 
inches  diameter  by 
21/2  inches  long. 
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Fic.  6.— Section  Through   Exhaust 

Valve  and  Igniter. 

Both  pistons  and  cylinder  heads  are 
cupped  to  prevent  springing  under  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  and  to  increase  the 
combustion  chamber  capacity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wall.  Four  eccentric  rings  are 
fitted  to  each  piston.  The  cylinder  heads 
screw  in  with  ground  taper  joint  inside  the 


Fig.   7. — Parts  of  Exhaust  Valve  and  IcNrreit, 
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screw   thread— a    method    of    construction 
St  once  simple  and  reliable. 

The  firing  chamber  only  is  water  jack- 
eted, which  results  in  a  higher  temperature 
than  common  being  maintained.  This 
high  temperature  prevents  loss  of  power 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The   Premier  Motor  Car. 

The  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany«   of  Indianapolis.   Ind..   send   us   some 


Premier  Gasoline  Motor  Car. 


due  to  cooling  oi  the  working  gases,  and 
secures  a  very  high  efficiency.  A  flange 
on  the  crank  shaft  provides  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  flywheel  by  screws  with  coun- 
tersunk heads  secured  with  lock  nuts; 
while  a  thread  outside  the  flange  affords 
attachment  for  the  driving  pinion. 

Triple  notches  at  the  opposite  end  en- 
gage the  starting  crank  in  such  a  position 
that  pushing  downward  on  the  crank 
throws  the  motor  over  a  compression  and 
usually  starts  it,  a  much  less  laborious  op- 
eration than  making  a  complete  turn.  The 
flywheel  is  beveled  for  the  magneto  pulley. 
and  provided  with  a  groove  across  which 
oil  is  not  likely  to  creep,  while  the  interior 
surface  of  the  rim  is  likewise  grooved  and 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  stray  oil  while  , 
running,  which  will  drip  to  the  ground 
when  standing  instead  of  being  thrown 
while  running  around  the  interior  oi  the 
body. 

(To  be  continued.) 


photographs  of  their  gasoline  cars,  and 
some  descriptive  data  as  follows: 

The  motor  is  a  double  cylinder  vertical 
one  with  5x6  cylinders,  located  in  front. 
The  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are  located 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders,  and  are 
mechanically  operated  and  interchangeable. 
A  fairly  high  compression  is  used.  Igni- 
tion is  by  jump  spark.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  is  controlled  by  a  throttle  governor, 
which  keeps  the  engine  speed  constant 
while  the  car  is  running  and  cuts  out  ex- 
plosions when  the  car  is  at  rest. 

A  large  diameter,  wide  face  cone  clutch 
is  used  for  transmitting  the  power.  The 
transmission  is  of  the  sliding  gear  type, 
giving  three  speeds  forward  and  reverse, 
and  driving  direct  on  the  high  gear.  The 
three  speeds  and  reverse  are  all  controlled 
by  one  lever,  which  automatically  inter- 
locks with  the  clutch  lever,  making  it  im- 
possible to  change  the  gear  without  first 
disengaging  the   clutch.     The  gears  are  of 


coarse  pilch  and  wide  face,  and  the  rear 
axle  drive  is  by  Cardan  shaft  and  be\(l 
gears. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  foot  brake  oo 
the  rear  of  the  transmission  case,  there  u  a 
large  diameter,  internally  expandmg.  rear 
hub  emergency  brake. 

The  frame  of  the  Premier  is  of  prcsscil 
steel,  suspended  on  40  inch  scmi-clliptic 
springs.  The  wheel  base  is  88  inches  and 
the  tread  standard.  The  wheels  are 
inches  in  diameter,  equipped  with  3J^  i 
clincher  tires. 

A  careful   study  has  been   made  of 
proper   location   of   the   seats,    to  avoid 
far  as  possible  the  "teeter  board"  cflFect 
the    tonneau ;     hence    the    tonneau    of   the 
Premier  docs  not  extend  beyond  the  rear 
extremitj-  of  the  rear  wheels. 


1903  Model  Touring  Car. 


The  1003  riodel  TourinK  Car 

We  give  herewith  some  illustrations  0 
the  gasoline  car  and  parts  built  by  the 
Model  Gas  Engine  Company,  o(  Auburn. 
Ind.  This  car  is  equipped  with  a  16  horse 
power  double  opposed  cylinder  gasoline 
engine,  located  centrally  in  the  car.  The 
engine  is  of  the  long  stroke  type,  and  is 
in  general  similar  to  the  stationary  en- 
gines of  the  same  company,  except  thai  it 
has  been  adopted  to  carnage  purposes. 
The  company  state  that  in  their  experi- 
ence in  building  stationary  engines  they 
have  found  a  long  stroke  to  be  much  su- 
perior to  a  short  stroke. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  power 
equipment  is  the  carburetor,  illustrated  m 
Fig.  2.  In  this  figure  A  represents  a 
thumb  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  gasoline 
needle  valve,  which  enters  the  carburetor 
centrally  on  top.  To  the  needle  valve  ii 
lixed  an  indicator  hand  H  to  adjust  the 
valve  by.  The  carburetor  proper  is  com- 
posed of  two  chambers,  one  vertically 
above  the  other,  separated  by  a  f)at  seat 
poppet  valve.  The  air  enters  the  carbu- 
retor through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  and 
the  gasoline  is  expanded  on  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  flat  poppet  valve  when  the  lat* 
ler  is  drawn  off  its  seat  by  the  suction  in 
the  engine  cylinder.  The  stem  of  the  flu 
poppet  valve  extends  through  a  boss  in 
the  lower  wall  of  the  carburetor,  and  ceo- 
trally  across  the  lower  wall  of  the  carbu 
retor  extends  a  shaft  F  mounted  in  bear- 
ings, depending  from  the  carburetor 
casting  and  held  in  place  against  longitud- 
inal movement  by  the  collar  G  and  the 
hub  of  the  lever  C.  At  the  middle  of  this 
shaft  is  fastened  to  it  an  eccentric  E.  which 
limits  the  lift  of  the  valve  D.  This  eccei>- 
tric  can  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  lever  C 
and  thus  the  lift  of  the  valve  D  be  varied 
at  will.  Hence  the  eccentric  E.  shaft  F 
and  lever  C  form  a  throttling  arrangement 
by  which  the  admission  of  the  charge  to 
the  engine  can  be  regulated.  To  the  to^ 
of  the  carburetor  is  fixed  a  dial  plate  B. 
which  in  connection  with  the  indicating 
hand  H  serves  to  adjust  the  gasoline  feed 

The  change  gear  is  also  of  a  novel  con- 
struction, and  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig 
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3.  It  gives  two  forward  speeds  and  one 
reverse,  and  operates  on  the  principle  of  a 
sliding;  key.  In  the  drawing  F  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  motor  shaft,  upon  which  is 
loosely  mounted  the  drum  A  of  a  piston 
:Iutch.  Keyed  to  this  shaft  is  a  case  V, 
:o  which  the  friction  shoe  W  is  fastened. 
The  clutch  is  operated  by  means  of  the 
iHding  collar  U. 

To  the  hub  of  the  clutch  drum  A  arc 
keyed  three  gears,  6,  C  and  D.  Parallel 
irith  the  shaft  F  is  mounted  a  second  shaft 
U  with  a  deep  keyway  cut  into  it.  Upon 
this  shaft  are  mounted,  loosely,  three 
gears,  P.  O  and  N,  corresponding  to  the 
gears  B.  C  and  D  on  the  shaft.  Each  of 
the  gears  P,  O  and  N  is  fitted  with  a  tool 
steel  bushing  M.  which  is  hardened  before 
>eing  put  in  place,  and  has  a  keyway  cut 
on  its  bore.  On  each  side  of  the  hub  of 
!ach  of  the  gears  is  placed  a  hardened  tool 
ttcci  collar  X. 

In  the  keyway  in  the  shaft  I  is  located 
he  long  sliding  key  J.  which  is  operated 
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The  "Model"  Carburetor. 

>y  means  of  the  grooved  collar  L.  This 
cey  is  made  with  a  projection  R,  which  ts 
orced  into  the  keyway  of  the  gear  over  it 
jy  the  flat  spring  Q.  The  ends  of  the 
>roieciion  R  are  beveled,  and  when  the 
cey  is  forced  in  one  direction  or  anoiher 
his  beveled  portion  passes  under  ihc  col- 
ars  X  and  causes  the  key  to  pass  below 
he  surface  of  the  shaft  I,  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  spring  Q.  In  this  manner  one 
{ear  is  entirely  disengaged  before  another 
s  thrown  in.  When  the  key  is  directly 
>e1ow  the  collars  X  the  shaft  I  will  rc- 
■nain  stationary,  even  if  the  friction  clutch 
re  thrown  in.  The  gears,  of  course,  re- 
nain  constantly  in  mesh. 

The  driven  shaft,  the  key  and  the  collars 
M  arc  all  made  of  tool  steel  and  hardened. 
The  gears  arc  made  of  brass  and  cut  with 
iix  pitch  teeth.  It  is  claimed  that  in  an 
;mergcncy^  in  case  of  failure  of  the  brake, 
:he  reverse  gear  can  be  thrown  in  and  the 
vehicle  stopped  almost  instantly.  The 
^ears  are  entirely  inclosed  and  run  in  oil. 
The    friction  clutch   is  of  a   design   which 


can  be  readily  adjusted  for  wear,  needing 
adjustment  only  in  a  single  place,  and  that 
easily  accessible.  The  sprocket  T  can  be 
easily  replaced  with  one  of  different  size, 
if  it  is  desired  to  change  the  speed  of  the 
car. 

The  car  is  fitted  with  a  16  horse  power 
engine,  and  weighs  complete  1.500  pounds. 
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The  "Model"  Change  Gear. 
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The  "Michigan." 


ing  been  firishcd  too  latcfor  the  event.  The 
vehicle  is  designed  for  a  dead  load  of  from 
1  to  1 54  tons,  and  differs  considerably  from 
the  vehicles  for  a  similar  service  which  this 
company  has  heretofore  constructed.  Its 
weight  is  4,000  pounds  approximately,  the 
wheel  base  is  7  feet  2  inches  and  the  tread 
is  5  feet  7  inches.  It  is  equipped  with 
wheels  of  the  artillery  type.  40  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  front  and  44  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  rear,  3  inch  solid  rubber 
tires  being  employed.  The  wheels  run  on 
roller  bearings.  The  rear  dead  axle  sup- 
ports the  load  upon  a  platform  spring  com- 
posed of  three  scmi-clliptic  portions,  and 
the  driving  sprockets  arc  strapped  securely 
to  the  hubs  of  the  rear  wheels.  The  frame 
is  of  channel  iron,  sheathed  with  wood,  and 
distance  rods  arc  used  to  attach  both  axles 
to  the  frame,  the  rear  ones  being  adjusta- 
ble for  chain  wear.  The  front  springs  arc 
of  double  elliptic  type.  The  motor  is  of 
the  two  cylinder  opposed  type  of  5  inch 
bore  and  5  inch  stroke,  and  is  placed  trans- 
versely across  the  body  directly  under  the 
footboard,  by  the  removal  ot  which  all 
pans  of  the  mnior  and  the  single  Dc  Dion 
carburetor,  which  supplies  gas  to  botli  cyl- 
inders, are  readily  accessible. 

The  engine  is  lubricated  in  all  its  parts 
by  a  magazine  lubricator  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator,  and  obtains  its  gasoline 
supply  from  a  tank  under  the  scat,  having 
a  capacity  of  about  20  gallons.  The  engine 
is  connected  through  a  universal  joint  to 
a  standard  Upton  transmission  gear,  giv- 
ing two  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse,  the 
forward  speeds  being  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one.  The  transmission  gear  transmits 
its  power  to  a  countershaft  held  in  plain 
bearings  by  massive  hangers  fixed  to  the 
channel  iron  frame.  The  differential  gear 
is  carried  on  the  countershaft,  and  sprock- 
ets upon  the  countershaft  transmit  the 
power   to    the   rear    wheels    by    means    of 


Diamond  chains.  The  muffler  is  of  the 
Upton  Company's  own  manufacture,  as 
well  as  the  dilTerential  gear. 

A  single  foot  pedal  operates  a  double 
acting  band  brake  upon  a  drum  secured 
lo  each  of  the  rear  wheels.  The  steering 
is  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  through  a 
vertical  steering  column  and  a  worm  and 
sector  gearing.  The  circulating  pump  is 
chain  driven  to  the  engine  shaft  and  the 
radiators  are  carried  in  the  extreme  front 
of  the  vehicle.  The  water  tank  is  carried 
under  the  rear  of  the  frame  and  has  a 
capacity  of  22  gallons.  The  control  of  the 
vehicle  is  centred  about  the  steering  col- 
umn, which  carries  the  spark  advancer, 
mixture  throttle  and  air  regulator.  The 
low  gear  and  reverse  arc  thrown  in  by 
means  of  pedals  and  the  high  gear  is  en- 
gagfd  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  left  of 
the  Operator.  Ignition  is  by  means  of  the 
jump  spark  from  a  duplex  American  coil. 
The  carrying  space  for  merchandise  is  4 
feet  Q  inches  in  height,  4  feel  wide  and  5 
feel  6  inches  long.  No  part  of  the  mech- 
anism comes  above  the  frame  and  the  body 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  vehicle. 

On  the  low  gear  the  speed  is  about  5 
miles  an  hour  and  on  the  high  gear  15 
miles  per  hour.  The  vehicle  is  very  sub- 
stantial in  appearance  and  operates  quietly 
and   smoothly. 


The 


'Michigan"  Qasolinc  Run- 
about. 


The  Michigan  Automobile  Company. 
Limited,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  announce 
that  they  will  begin  to  make  deliveries  of 
their  light  automobile,  the  "Michigan." 
formerly  called  the  "Blood."  early  in 
June.  The  "Michigan"  is  said  to  be  the 
the  smallest  automobile  on  the  market  at 
the   present    time.      Its    tread    is    only    36 


inches  and  the  wheel  base  is  54  inches,  but 
the  seat  and  machinery  having  a  low  cen- 
tre of  gravity  make  it  as  safe  to  ride  in 
as   the   larger   machmes.     The   seat  is  iutl 
sized  for  two  persons,  while  there  is  also 
plenty  of  carrying  capacity  for  toots  and 
luggage.      The    wheels    are    28    inches   in 
diameter  and  are  shod  with  Dunlop  tires. 
The  engine  is  3^  horse  power,  and  is  lir 
cooled   by  a   fan.     As  no  water  is  used  it 
can  be  run  a>  well  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
with  nothing  to  freeze  up.     The  engine  has 
a  suction  inlet  valve  and  a  simple  spark- 
ing  mechanism.     It  runs   at   from   250  10 
2,000   revolutions   per   minute.      The   speed 
of  the  engine  is  controlled  by  twisting  the 
grip    of    the    handle   at    the    right    of   the 
scat.      Pushing    forward    the    same    handle 
throws  in   the  low  gear  clutch,  while  pull- 
ing the  handle  back  engages  the  high  gear 
clutch    with   the   driving   mechanism.     The 
driving  is  done  by  means  of  roller  chams. 
one    countershaft    and    individual     friciion 
clutches,  no  toothed  gear  being  used  except 
in  the  Brown-Lipe  equalizing  gear  on  the 
rear  a.\lc.     The   rear   axle  runs   on   Hyatt 
roller  bearings.    The  countershaft  and  from 
wheels  run  on  ball  bearings. 

The  muffler  is  of  a  new  design,  used  only 
on  this  machine.  The  capacity  of  the 
gasoline  tank  is  enough  for  over  100  miles 
on  ordinary  roads.  The  machine  is  capable 
of  traveling  up  lo  30  miles  per  hour.  A 
slight  pressure  on  a  powerful  fool  brakf 
is  sufficient  to  stop  the  machine  in  its  o^n 
length.  There  are  two  speeds  forward,  bu 
no  reverse,  as  the  machine  is  so  lighi  ii 
can  be  easily  drawn  backward  by  hand  ir 
the  front  part  can  be  lifted  off  the  ground 
and  turned  around.  It  will  turn  inside  1 
20  foot  circle.  The  weight  of  the  machine 
is  a  trifle  over  400  pounds,  The  body  s 
finished  in  black  or  red.  Two  sets  of  Ij;- 
icries,  located  under  the  scat,  are  fumisluft 
with  each  rig,  besides  a  foot  pump  and  all 
necessary  tools. 


French  Volt  and   Ampere  Pocket 
Meters. 

A  line  of  electric  measuring  instrument 
specially  suitable  for  testing  storage  and 
flry  batteries  is  being  imported  from 
France  by  Oclschlagcr  Brothers,  of  42  Eiit 
Twenty-third  street.  New  York  city.  These 
instruments  arc  no  larger  than  an  ordinarr 
watch,  are  easily  manipulated  and  claimed 
lo  give  accurate  readings.  They  arc  pro- 
vided with  a  conducting  cord  permanently 
fixed  to  the  body.  This  cord  is  fixed  to 
the  battery  and  the  circuit  completed  by 
means  of  the  point  on  the  base  of  the 
strument.  when  the  tatter  will  immediai 
record  the  strength  of  the  battery 
instruments  are  particularly  suitable  for 
testing  the  strength  of  ignition  batteries 
on  gasoline  automobiles. 

The  meters  are  made  in  three  different 
styles,  with  scales  as  follows:  d)  to  ia* 
dicate  volt«,  the  scale  reading  ciilicr  from 
o  to  3.  o  to  6  or  o  to  is  volts;  (2)  to  indi- 
cate amperes,  the  scale  reading  cither  frW» 
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10  or  from  o  to  15  amperes;  (3)  to 
kte  both  volts  and  amperes.  The  last 
d  instrument  is  made  with  two  differ- 
cales,  one  indicating  up  to  10  volts  and 
imperes  and  the  other  up  to  12  volts 
(15  amperes.  The  instrument  is  said 
^  as  easily  manipulated  as  the  single 
I  type,  it  having  but  one  cord  with  a 
tcated  end,  the  iwo  ends  being  colored 
and  green  respectively.  The  red  end 
esponds  with  the  red  scale  on  the  top 
he  dial  showing  volts:  the  green  end 
esponds  to  the  green  scale  indicating 
pes. 

K  same  firm  also  imports  a  polarity  in- 
tor  which  instantly  indicates  the  polar- 
of  a  source  of  current  The  positive 
linal  is  shown  by  a  -f  sign  and  the 
ttivc  terminal  by  a  —  sign. 

pier  Si   De  Qress  Four  Cylinder 
Engine. 

pe  drawing  herewith  shows  a  four  cyl- 
T  upright  gasoline  motor  built  by 
iler  &  De  Gress.  Long  Island  City. 
t  York,  to  the  order  of  a  customer. 
!  builders  have  decided  to  add  the  de- 
to  their  line  of  stock  machines. 
be  cylinders  are  of  4V2  inches  bore  and 
Snches  stroke,  and  the  machine  is  said 
ievclop  20  horse  power  easily.  It  is 
pped  with  a  throttle  governor,  and  is 
ished  full  mounted,  i.  e..  with  all  pipe 
ingb,  etc.  The  crank  shaft  is  a  steel 
jing,  and  has  a  bearing  between  each 
'of  cranks — ihat  is.  five  bearings  in  all. 
he  three  centre  bearings  are  contained 
he  upper  half  of  the  base  (which  is  of 
ainum).  allowing  the  lower  half  of  the 
:  to  be  removed  with  the  crank  shaft 
>lace.  The  centre  of  the  base  has  a 
i  wall,  which  prevents  oil  splashing 
a  one  oil  chamber  to  the  other.  The 
shafts  are  fully  enclosed  in  the  upper 
!,  with  their  driving  gears  also  en- 
sd  in  the  base. 
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The  valves  are  all  mechanically  operated, 
and  the  inlet  valves  are  interchangeable 
with  exhaust  valves.  The  cylinders  are 
cast  separate,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  a  centre  bearing  between  crank 
pins,  an  equal  length  of  bearing  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  connecting 
rod  and  saving  in  loss  of  castings.  The 
only  disadvantages  in  the  unit  cylinder  sys- 
tem are  the  extra  pipe  joints  and  the  loss 
of  about  I  inch  space  in  length.  The  heads, 
valve  chamber,  etc.,  are  cast  integral.  Lu- 
brication is  by  gravity  from  a  multiple  oil 
tank  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
which  feeds  the  cylinders  and  the  two  outer 
crank  bearings.  The  centre  crank  bear- 
ings and  connecting  rod  bearings  are  pro- 
vided with  liberal  oil  catchers,  and  are 
supplied  by  splash  system.  Stand  pipes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  base  regulate  the 
quantity  of  oil.  The  weight  of  the  motor 
complete,  with  fly  in  the  base  wheel,  is  430 
pounds. 


The  Milne  5teer!ne  Check. 

The  irreversible  steering  mechanism  of 
Frank  Milne.  Everett,  Mass.,  comprises  a 
base  F,  which  is  secured  to  the  footboard 
or  frame  of  the  vehicle.  Within  the  cylin- 
drical shell  of  IhJs  base  is  located  a  long 
nut  or  threaded  sleeve  C  held  against  longi- 
tudinal movement  by  a  flange  at  the  lower 
end,  and  a  nut  £  and  lock  nut  D  at  the 
upper.  The  sleeve  C  is  fastened  to  the 
steering  post  B  by  means  of  a  taper  pin, 
and  the  steering  post  carries  at  its  upper 
end  the  steering  wheel  A.  Within  the 
threaded  sleeve  is  located  a  threaded  stud 
G  with  a  block  at  its  lower  end,  this  block 
being  provided  with  a  slot.  Pivoted  to  the 
base  F  is  a  sector  L  into  which  is  fastened 
a  lever  arm  M.  The  sector  is  also  pivotally 
secured  to  the  sliding  block  H  within  the 
slot  of  the  block  G.  It  will,  be  apparent 
that  if  the  hand  wheel  A  is  rotated,  the  re- 
sulting   rotation    of    the    threaded    sleeve 


MiLKE  Steering  Check. 


causes  Che  stud  G  to  move  up  and  down 
and  the  sector  L  and  arm  M  to  rock  about 
the  pivot  K  on  the  base  F.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  two  extreme  positions  of 
the  lever  M. 


The  Garvin  Gear  Circulating:  Pump. 

We  print  herewith  an  illustration  of  the 
gear  circulating  pump  for  gasoline  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  by  the  Garvin  Ma- 
chine Company,  New  York.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  not  familiar  with  the  principle 
of  this  type  of  pump  it  may  be  explained 
that  the  pump  consists  of  a  casing  having 
a  chamber  similar  in  cross  section  to  the 
outside  of  a  figure  8.    Within  this  chamber 
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VoL  II.  No.  a 


Garvin  Pump. 

arc  placed  two  toothed  wheels  in  mesh 
with  each  other.  The  shaft  of  one  of  the 
toothed  wheels  extends  through  a  stuffing 
box  in  the  side  wall  of  the  casing,  and  the 
two  toothed  wheels  ^re  set  in  rotation  by 
means  of  this  shaft.  The  admission  or 
suction  pipe  is  screwed  into  the  wall  of  the 
casing  centrally  below  the  gear  wheels,  and 
as  the  latter  revolve — one  right  handcdly 
and  the  other  left  handedly — the  spaces  be- 
tween neighboring  teeth  and  the  chamber 
wall  fill  up  with  water.  The  water  is  thus 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  chamber  and  is 
forced  out  through  the  discharge  pipe  se- 
cured there.  As  at  the  centre  of  the  cham- 
ber the  spaces  between  neighboring  teeth 
of  one  wheel  are  filled  by  a  tooth  of  the 
other  wheel  no  water  can  rctttra  to  the  bot- 
tom that  way. 

One  of  the  end  walls  is  made  separate 
from  the  casing  proper  and  is  secured  to 
it  by  means  of  four  machine  screws.  By 
removing  these  screws  all  the  parts  can  be 
taken  apart. 


The  Star   Supply   Company    Spark 
Intensifier. 

A  very  small  and  neat  spark  gap  device 
is  made  by  the  Star  Supply  Company,  of 
Atlleboro,  Mass..  of  which  a  drawing  is 
shown  herewith.  The  device  comprises  a 
base  A  of  hard  fibre,  to  which  is  fastened 
a  strip  C  of  nickeled  brass  by  means  of 
the  machine  screw  D  and  corresponding 
brass  nut  N.  The  outer  end  of  the  brass 
strip  C  is  stamped  out  with  a  cup  shaped 
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projection,  which  fits  into  the  end  of  a 
short  glass  tube  G.  holding  it  in  place  by 
the  spring  pressure  of  the  strip  C.  Within 
the  glass  tube  G  is  located  the  head  of  the 
screw  E,  which  passes  through  the  base  A 
and  is  secured  thereto  by  means  of  a  brass 
nut  N.  The  current  is  led  into  the  device 
by  one  of  the  two  screws  and  passes  out 
by  the  other,  and  the  gap  is  formed  be- 
tween the  cup  shaped  projection  on  strip 
C  and  the  head  of  the  screw  E.  The  glass 
tube  G  rests  on  a  washer  of  some  flexible 
material.  The  device  measures  only  1^4 
inches  in  length. 


Property  Owners  Thank  Auto- 
mobilists. 

Owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  certain 
automobilists,  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  visited 
this  city  on  the  5lh  and  6th  of  last  month 
and  inspected  its  waterways  with  a  view 
of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  im- 
provement of  New  York  harbor  in  the 
next  river  and  harbor  bill,  were  enabled 
to  see  a  large  part  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  on  the  second 
day  of  their  visit.  About  twenty-five  auto- 
mobiles were  supplied  gratuitously  for  the 
use  of  the  Congressional  committee,  and 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  property  owners'  associations,  which 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  com- 
mittee here,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  joint 
committee  on  needs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  district  be  extended  to  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Jefferson  Seligman  and 
Messrs.  S.  R.  Benjamin  and  William 
Guggenheim  and  Mr.  Harlan  W.  Whipple 
for  the  loan  of  motor  cars  for  use  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  during  its  recent  visit  to  this 
city;  and  also  that  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee be  extended  to  the  Commercial 
Motor  Company,  the  Locomobile  Com- 
pany of  America  and  the  Winton  Com- 
pany for  the  use  of  cars  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. 


Star  Spark  Intensifier. 


British  Motor  Car  Manufacture, 

In  a  recent  paper  on  "Motor  Car  Manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain."  by  William  Weir, 
it  is  stated  that  there  arc  about  thirty-eight 
firms  building  motor  cars  in  Great  Britain, 
or  alleged  to  be  doing  so.  Only  seven  of 
the  firms  merit  the  slightest  consideration. 
One  firm  alone  builds  over  500  cars  per 
annum ;  three  firms  build  between  300  and 
400.  and  the  other  three  firms  between  100 
and  150.  Of  these  seven  firms,  six  built  at 
least  three  different  models,  and  of  these 
six  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
they  are  in  the  least  degree  profitable,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  one  of  them  has  now 
arrived  at  a  paying  stage.  With  reference 
to  the  exception,  it  builds  only  one  model 
and  makes  a  profit,  although  it  is  compar- 
atively small. 


Exhaust   Control    vs.  Charge  Con 
trol. 


Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

In  discussing  methods  of  control  of  gas- 
oline motors,  a  number  of  writers  in  The 
Horselh;ss  Ace  have  stated  that  control 
of  the  speed  and  power  by  charge  thri 
tling  was  not  advantageous,  and  that  coi 
trol  by  means  of  the  exhaust  was  belter, 
as  then  the  motor  would  work  with  uni- 
form compression  at  all  times.  They  failed 
however,  to  go  into  details  and  to  demon- 
strate the  difference. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  therefore  suggest  a  theoret- 
ical discussion  by  one  of  your  staff  of  the 
relative  economy  of  two  motors,  identical 
in  every  respect  except  as  to  method  of 
control.  Let  us  say  4  inches  diameter  of 
cylinder.    5    inch    stroke,    automatic    inlc: 
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5.   suction   tiToke;  C,   cxhau«t   ttroke;    f. 
pression  stroke;  f,  power  itroke. 
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valve,  compression  five  volumes  to  one. 
and  ignition  at  end  of  compression  stroke 
or  under  control  of  a  governor  according 
to  speed. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  engine  No.  1 
will  always  exhaust  from  one-quarter  inch 
before  the  end  of  the  power  stroke  till  the 
end  of  the  exhaust  stroke,  or  from  r  to  a. 
and  is  controlled  by  varying  the  opening 
of  the  charge  throttle  valve.  In  enginr 
No.  2  the  exhaust  valve  can  be  held  open 
as  may  be  desired,  to  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  suction  stroke,  or  from  e  to  my 
point  between  a  and  b,  the  throttle  valve 
being  eliminated  or  always  wide  open 
Control  only  by  varying  length  of  time  ol 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

It  will  be  understood  that  should  the  ex- 
haust valve  of  engine  No.  2  be  open.  t» 
far  as  any  point  between  a  and  b  the  spent 
gases  will  be  drawn  back  and  the  automatic 
inlet  valve  "will  only  open  when  the  ex- 
haust valve  has  closed,  allowing  fresh  mix* 
ture  to  be  drawn  in  for  the  balance  of  the 
suction  stroke,  but  there  will  be  practically 
a  full  cylinder  an<ir  uniform  compressioo 
at  all  times.  H.  W.  Struss. 

[The  ordinary  method  of  controlling 
engine  by  means  of  the  exhaust  is  to  close 
the  exhaust  valve  before  the  end  o(  the 
stroke    instead    of    after.      The    difTertnce 
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seem  to  be  ihat  when  the  exhaust 
kept  open  till  after  the  end  of  the 
V  and   the  burnt    gases   are   first   ex- 

and  then  drawn  back  into  the  cyl- 
Ihc   latter   will   work   at   a   somewhat 

temperature,  and  probably  not  so 
•water  will  be  boiled  away. — Ed.] 


Truth  Wanted  on  Fuel  Con- 
sumption. 

'  Horsele:ss  Age  : 

a  person  of  nervous  temperament  a 

part  of  the  pleasure  of  automobiling 

through  the  anxiety  as  to  where  the 
ittpply  of  water  and  gasoline  is  to  be 
td.  In  making  short  trips  about 
liis  amounts  to  but  little,  but  in  mak- 
Dg  trips  it  gets  to  be  a  positive  nui- 
Thc  more  miles  one  can  make 
It  having  to  take  on  further  supplies 
er  and  gasoline  the  less  this  nuisance 
les. 

f  the  point  on  which  the  truth  is 
I  is  how  many  miles  of  ordinary 
^uch  as  we  have  about  here  (Maine), 
to  be  made  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline, 

steam  carriage  weighing  800  pounds 
inks  6tled. 

machine  is  in  perfect  order,  so  far 
Kn  sec.    There  is  no  leakage  around 

rods  or  valve  stems.  The  pistons 
fht  in  the  cylinders,  and  the  carriage 
10  easy  that  it  takes  very  little  to 
t  along  by  hand. 

tn  7  to  8  miles  to  the  gallon  is  all  I 
»een  able  to  make  so  far,  and  I  want 
tperience    of  others,   with   the    same 

of    machine.      There    are    two    ma- 

on  the  market  almost  identical  in 
liction  and  name.  My  machine  is 
f  with  the  longer  name.' 

slide  valve  has  nearly  one-sixteenth 
fad.  which  I  consider  excessive,  and 
I  the  only  thing  about  it  that  I  can 
(c  from  niy  standpoint. 
in    the    amount    of    water    used    the 

and  burner  seem  to  be  doing  well 
no  trouble  in  keeping  steam),  and  1 
>  the  engine  for  better  results  if  any 
be  obtained. 

fry  175  pounds  of  steam  and  pump 
H  to  the  burner  with  a  well  known 

pump  that  keeps  a  steady  pressure 
pounds.  The  burner  has  seen  two 
%'  work  and  is  on  the  third,  but  the 
ire  all  tight. 

6  given  full  data  and  now  ask  the 
I  of  The  Horseless  .A.ge  what  my 
love  shall  be  to  get  more  mileage 
Hon. 

Ould  like  to  get  into  the  class  of 
dbilists  who  tell  me  that  they  get 
D  to  15  miles  per  gallon;  or,  failing 
^  should  like  the  experience  of  oth- 
Wy  present  class,  as  "misery  loves 
tor."  T.  J.  F. 


fMoyea  Automobile  Company,  New 
%vill  establish  a  repair  and  storage 
bent,  and  pending  the  completion  of 
i  building  has  rented  the  premises 
West  Forty-ninth  street. 


German  Imports   and   Exports  of 
Automobiles. 

The  export  of  automobiles  from  the 
German  Empire  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1903  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease, according  to  Automohil  IVelt.  The 
amount  of  the  exports  is  given  in  terms 
of  a  unit  of  weight.  100  kilogs.  (dz.)  or 
220  pounds,  and  the  value  is  also  given. 
Pleasure  vehicles  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  1.288  dz.,  valued  at  1.159.000 
marks,  compared  to  745  dz.,  valued  at  671.- 
000  marks,  during  the  same  period  in  igoi. 
and  628  dz..  valued  at  377,000  marks,  in 
1901.  France  took  318  dz..  against  119  dz. 
last  year;  England.  260  dz.,  against  229  dz. 
last  year  and  166  dz.  in  igoi ;  .\ustria- 
Hungary,  72  dz..  against  205  dz.  in  1902 
and  49  dz.  in   1901. 

Motor  wagons  for  carrying  merchandise 
were  exported  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  to  the  amount  of  518 
dz..  valued  at  277.000  marks,  compared  to 
196  dz.,  valued  at  78.000  marks,  in  1902,  and 
no  dz..  valued  at  44,000  marks,  in  1901. 
In  1903  440  dz.  of  these  went  to  Great 
Britain;  in  1902.  81  dz.  and  in  1901.  22  dz. 
Austria  took  only  12  dz.,  compared  to  74 
dz.  in  1902  and  32  dz.  in   1901. 

The  importation  of  pleasure  cars  has 
also  largely  increased,  especially  from 
France,  from  where  this  year  1.096  dz. 
were  imported,  compared  to  624  dz.  in  1902 
and  264  dz.  in  1901.  The  total  importa- 
tion of  pleasure  vehicles  was  1.325  dz.,  val- 
ued at  1.193,000  marks,  compared  to  812 
dz..  valued  at  731  000  marks,  in  1902.  and 
356  dz..  valued  at  214,000  marks,  in  igoi. 

Of  other  motor  vehicles  there  was  im- 
ported a  total  of  154  dz..  valued  at  62.000 
marks,  compared  to  no  dz.,  valued  at 
44.000  marks,  in  1002.  and  102  dz..  valued 
at  41,000  marks,  in  1901. 


A  monster  petition,  to  which  To.ooo  sig- 
natures arc  appended,  has  been  handed  to 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council  by  automo- 
bile owners  protesting  against  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  f(  r  exceeding  the  speed 
limit. 


The  automobile  industry  in  Germany 
was  fully  employed  in  190?.  according  to 
the  British  Consul  General  at  Berlin,  and 
bnlh  pleasure  and  business  wagons  are 
<.tf*adilv  increasing  in  number  in  the  em- 
pire   na<;nline  vehicles  are  predominating. 


The  Central  Zritun^  fiir  Of*ti-  r/>r-f  M*^- 
clianik  states  that  a  new  metal  has  been 
discovered  which  will  be  put  on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  meteorite.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  ahiminum.  is  just  as  light  in 
weight  as  aluminum  itself,  and  proof 
against  chemical  influences.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  pliable,  so  that  it  can 
be  used   for  pipes,   wiring,  horseshoes  and 
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in  alt  cases  where  brass  is  now  used.  Its 
weight  is  one-third  that  of  brass  and  its 
price  the  same. 


Robert  E.  Phillips  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  timing  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
Race  and  all  other  events  of  the  Irish  fort- 
night. 


The  English  Premier  has  been  fined  a 
third  time  for  furiously  driving  his  auto- 
mobile, and  the  London  Doily  Express 
refers  to  him  as  "incorrigible." 


According  to  a  report  of  the  British 
consul  Iwenty-eight  automobiles  were  im- 
ported into  Buenos  Ayres  last  year.  Ap- 
preciation of  their  value  seems  to  be  ex- 
tending. 


It  is  suggested  in  the  Autocar  that  if  a 
steep  grade  is  to  be  ascended  by  a  car 
the  brakes  of  which  do  not  hold  perfectly 
for  backward  motion  it  is  better  to  run  up- 
on the  reverse  gear.  In  that  case  not  only 
will  the  brakes  hold  better  should  the 
power  fail,  but  it  can  be  run  down  the  hill 
again  in  safety  by  steering  forward  instead 
(jf  backward. 


Many  complaints  have  been  received  by 
the  (British)  National  Cyclists'  Union  re- 
garding the  high  speed  of  automobiles  and 
that  they  cut  cyclists  dangerously  close, 
and  at  the  recent  general  committee  meet- 
ing the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
"The  N.  C.  U.  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  of  taking  up  the  case  of  any  cy- 
clists who  have  been  injured  by  the  furious 
driving  of  motor  cars." 


Captain  Deascy  has  accomplished  the 
longest  motor  run  without  a  stop  yet 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  left 
the  Automobile  Club  in  Piccadilly  ten 
minutes  after  midnight  on  Saturday,  May 
9,  in  a  20  horse  power  Rochet-Schneider 
car.  and  reached  Glasgow  at  9:30  Sunday 
evening,  having  covered  a  distance  of  450 
miles  in  21  hours  20  minutes  without  stop- 
ping the  motion  of  the  engine  or  the  car. 


The  French  Government  has  agreed  to 
accept  from  tourists  in  France  driving  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.,  and 
also  to  accept  "declarations"  from  English 
automobile  manufacturers  the  same  as 
from  home  manufacturers,  so  that  after  a 
certain  make  of  car  has  once  been  regis- 
tered by  the  authorities  its  introduction 
into  France  presents  absolutely  no  diffi- 
culties. 


The  motor  car  is  to  be  blamed  for  the 
decline  of  coaching.  It  may  be  magnifi- 
cent to  smack  the  whip  at  a  turnout  of 
spanking  thoroughbreds,  and  to  set  them 
galloping;  but  still  more  magnificent  it  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  up  to  date  fashionable 
sportsman  to  dash  along  *  *  *  in  an 
automobile.  Motor  earring  is  all  the  craze 
just  now,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
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coaching    should    suffer. — Newcastle   Daily 

News. 


The  Beckenham  (England)  urban  dis- 
trict council  are  prepared  to  consider 
tenders  for  a  motor  steam  fire  engine. 
Tenders  must 'be  in  by  June  i. 


In  trying  a  Mercedes  car  which  he  was 
to  drive  in  the  Paris-Madrid  race,  Herr 
Paul  Albert,  a  German  automobilist.  was 
killed  at  Niederingenheim  recently. 


In  a  recent  paper  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain  it  is  stated  that  that 
country  appears  to  build  about  2,500  auto- 
mobiles per  annum,  and  imports  3,500. 


The  German  Automobile  Club  has  de- 
cided to  allow  Mr.  Foxhall  Keenc  to  drive 
a  90  horse  power  Mercedes  car  in  the  Gor- 
don Bennett  Cup  race  in  place  of  Mr.  Wer- 


The  series  of  entertainments  arranged  at 
Madrid  for  the  participants  in  the  Paris- 
Madrid  race  included  an  excursion  on  May 
30  to  Aranjuez,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
bull  fight.  The  next  day  there  was  to  be 
a  bull  fight  in  the  Madrid  Plaza  de  Toros. 


On  May  12  the  "Societa  Italiana  di  Mo- 
tori  Daimler"  was  organized  in  Milan,  It- 
aly, to  manufacture  and  trade  in  automo- 
bile motors  and  machines  using  such  mo- 
tors. Felice  Grondona  is  president  and 
the  board  of  directors  includes  Messrs. 
Gustav  Fischer  and  Max  Duttenhofer,  of 
the  Cannstatt  firm. 


The  Irish  Government  has  decided  to 
form  a  motor  bicycle  corps  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Irish  constabulary.  For 
the  most  part  the  duties  of  the  men  will  be 
to  furnish  an  escort  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant during  his  automobile  tours,  and  when 
the  King  visits  Ireland  in  August  he  will 
be  attended  by  the  full  escort  it  he  takes 
any  motor  car  excursions. 


G.  A.  Barnes  made  a  successful  attempt 
on  the  hour  motor  bicycle  record  from  a 
Standing  start  on  May  13  at  Canning  Town 
track.  From  tht  28th  mile  to  the  end  of 
his  journey  he  established  new  records.  In 
the  half  hour  he  rode  2414  miles,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hour  he  had  ridden  48  miles 
1,395  yards.  F.  W.  Chase,  who  j>rcviously 
hold  the  record  for  the  hour,  covered  44 
miles  210  yards  for  the  period. 


In  the  British  Tlmi-c  of  Comni.m-  on 
May  18  it  was  stated  by  .\usten  Chamber- 
lain that  the  motor  vans  wliich  had  been 
used  for  the  conveyance  01  parcel  mails 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  from 
May  I  to  June  20.  1902,  and  from  Novem- 
ber 23  to  the  present  time,  broke  down  <»n 
thirty-one  occasions.  On  eighteen  of  these 
occasions  the  mails  had  to  be  transferred 
to  other  vehicles.  On  the  other, thirteen 
occasions    the    motor  vans   were   able  to 


complete  the  service  after  some  delay.  The 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  mails  varied  from 
thirty-two  minutes  to  four  hours  and 
twenty-nine  minutes. 


The  Electrical  Times,  London,  is  com- 
piling a  list  of  stations  for  charging  auto- 
mobile accumulators  throughout  England 
and  Wales. 


A  service  is  shortly  to  be  Introduced  in 
the  Eastern  Counties,  England^  of  steam 
motor  wagons  with  trailers  attached  to 
convey  goods  between  London,  Colchester, 
Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Yarmouth, 
Peterborough,  Norwich  and  King's  Lynn. 
A  dozen  steam  cars,  each  carrying  6  tons, 
and  sixteen  smaller  vehicles  will  be  em- 
ployed. 


The  police  in  Belfast  have  been  demand- 
ing the  names  and  occupations  of  all  per- 
sons using  motor  cycles.  Complaints  have 
been  made  that  motor  cycles  were  being 
driven  at  an  excessive  speed  through  the 
streets,  and  that  the  riders  refused  to  stop 
when  requested  to  do  so.  The  police  have 
accordingly  taken  the  names  of  persons 
using  these  cycles  in  order  to  supply  them 
with  copies  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject. 


"It  is  not  surprising,'*  says  an  English  au- 
tomobilist, "that  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  automobilists  cross  to  France 
when  they  desire  an  extended  tour.  The 
cost  of  transporting  the  car  across  the 
Channel  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  sav- 
ing effected  in  the  way  of  fines  and  hotel 
expenses." — From  this  it  would  seem  that 
fines  are  considered  one  of  the  stable  ex- 
penses of  an  automobile  tour  in  England. 


Registering  Under  ttie  Bailey  Law 

The  A.  C.  A.  sends  out  the  following  to 
members: 

In  order  to  operate  an  automobile  in  the 
State  of  New  York  owners  nuijii  comply 
at  once  with  the  following  regulations: 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  arc   required 
to  register  only  such  cars  as  they  operate 
for  tlioir  own  private  use. 
RK<;iSTRATION    BY    AUTOMOIULK    OWNERS. 

First — If  you  have  already  registered 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Uoughty-Bailey 
law  on  April  23,  1903.  you  should  return  to 
the  Hon.  John  F.  O'Brien.  Secretary  of 
State,  Albany.  N.  V.,  the  certificate  previ- 
ously issued  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  same  numbered,  for  which  no  fur- 
ther fee  is   charged. 

Second — If  you  liave  not  previously  reg- 
istered, fill  out  and  sign  the  enclosed  white 
blank  and  forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Albany,  N.  Y..  together  with  the 
fee  of  $1. 

Separate  blanks  must  be  made  out  for 
each  automobile. 

Third — The  number  of  the  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  dis- 
played on  the  back  of  your  automobile  in 
Arabic  numerals,  black  on  a  white  ground, 


each  not  less  than  3  inches  in  heiglit,  snd 
each  stroke  to  be  of  a  width  not  less  thaa 
one-half  inch. 

If  the  initials  '*N.  Y.'^  are  carried  in  a 
conspicuous  manner  on  the  back  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  connection  with  the  ntunber,  ex- 
emption from  registration  in  the  State  01 
Connecticut  is  thereby  secured. 

REGISTRATION    BY   AUTOICOBILE    OPERATORS 
(mechanics   or   EMPLOYEES   ONLY). 

Every  person  operating  an  automobile 
as  mechanic,  employee  or  for  hire  shotild 
fill  out  and  sign  the  enclosed  pink  blank 
and  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y..  together  with  the  fee  of  $1. 

He  must  at  all  times  when  operating  an 
automobile  carry  with  him  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Statement  of  Owner  of  Automobile  for 

Certificate  of  Registration. 
To  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — I  hereby  make  application  for 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  owner  of  an 
automobile  or  motor  vehicle,  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  166  of  the 
Highway  Law,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  which  I  have  given  my  name  and 
address,  and  also  a  brief  description  of  the 
character  of  such  vehicle,  as  follows,  viz.: 

Name  

Address  

DESCRIPTION    OF    AUTOMOBILE. 

Trade  name 

Style  

Seating  capacity 

Motive  power 

Factory  number 

Made  by 

Dated 190 


Owner. 

Note — Fill    out    and    forward    to    Hon. 
John   F.   O'Brien,   Secretary  of   State,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  with  $1,  the  fee  for  registra- 
tion. 
Statement  of  Automobile  Operator  for 

Certificate  of  Registration. 
To  the  Secretary  of  State,  AJbany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — I  hereby  make  application  for 
a  certificate. of  registration  as  an  automo- 
bile operator,  and  pursuant  to  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  166  of  the  Highway  Law 
I  make  the  following  stateitaent  in  which 
I  have  given  my  name  and  address,  and 
also  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
machine  which  I  am  enabled  to  operate. 
viz.: 

Xame    

Address    

PESCRIPTIO.V    OF    MACHINE 

Trade  name 

Style  

Motive  power 

(Fill  in  electricity,  gasoline,  steam,  one  or 

all.) 
Dated 190 


Operator. 
Note— Fill    out    and    forward    to    Hon. 
John   F.   O'Brien.   Secretary  of   State,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y..  with  $1,  the  fee  for  registra- 
tion. 
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nb   Notes. 


SHEBOYGAN    A.    C. 

e  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Automobile  Club 
JKcn  organized  with  a  membership  of 


t 


GENEVA    A.    C. 


^angcments  arc  being  made  for  the 
lization  of  an  automobile  club  at 
jra.  N.  Y.  Hugh  L.  Rose  is  the  pro- 
it. 

I  A.  C  OF  PITTSBURG. 

IS  stated  that  a  business  man  of  Pitts- 
f  who  is  much  interested  in  its  affairs, 
offered  to  build  a  clubhouse.  Tlie  club 
fhas  100  members. 

A.    C.    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

is  reported  that  the  club  is  preparing 
I  campaign  both  of  offense  and  defense 
I5t  the  Missouri  automobile  law,  which 
i  effect  next  month. 

A.    C.   OF   BUFFALO. 

le  club  has  decided  to  hold  a  banquet, 
'hich  will  be  invited  all  persons  inter- 
l  in  automobiles,  whether  they  own  a 
line  or  not.  The  purpose  is  to  arouse 
Hraning  interest  in  the  club. 

MASSACHUSETTS  A.  C. 

ic  winners  in  the  recent  hill  climbing 
est  were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of  the 
lachusetts  Automobile  Club.  Boston. 
he  evening  of  May  14.  Prizes  in  the 
e    of     specially     engraved     cups     were 

}' 

BRONX    A.    C. 

le  run  of  the  club  on  May  31  was 
ged  from  Baysidc  to  City  Island  on 
lint  of  recent  experiences  by  some  of 
members  on  Long  Island  roads  at  the 
Is  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  club 
has  thirty-eight  members. 
ITHACA   A.    c. 

injamin  L.  Johnson  and  George  F, 
te.  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  issued  a  call  for 
leting  of  automobiiists  on  May  27  for 
purpose  of  organizing  an  automobile 
,  About  twenty-five  automobiles  are 
.to  be  now  owned  in   Ithaca. 

NEW    VORK    M.    C.   C. 

(e  New  York  Motor  Cycle  Club  will 
perate  with  the  Metropolc  Cycling 
I  in  an  endurance  run  on  July  3.  4  and 
om  New  York  to  Boston  and  return, 
start  will  be  made  at  4  a.  m.  Entries 
f  on  June  27.  E.  L.  Ferguson,  Scv- 
avcnue  and  126th  street.  New  York, 
iairman  of  the  joint  committee.  Gold 
|ls  will  be  aw.irded  to  the  winners. 

NASBVILLE    A.    C. 

club  has  been  organized  at  Nashville, 
II.,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  understood 
tame  has  been  derided  upon.  Nash- 
'  Automobile  C]ub.  Automobile  Club 
Tennessee  and  Southern  Automobile 
1  are  among  the  names  suggested. 
!  matter  will  be  decided  at  the  next 
ting.      Mr.    Andrews.    Jordan     Stokes 


and    A.    H.    Crutcher    were    appointed    a 
committee  on  constitution  and  bylaws. 

BUFFALO   A.    C. 

A  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  May 
18  to  elect  a  new  board  of  governors  in 
place  of  the  former  board,  the  members  of 
which  had  resigned,  but  as  there  was  no 
quorum  the  election  was  delayed.  The 
members  of  the  board  declared  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  interest  and  that  the  mem- 
bers at  large  left  the  work  to  four  or  five. 
The  old  board  consisted  of  H.  A.  Meldrum, 
vice  president;  John  M.  Satterfield,  secre- 
tary ;  E.  R.  Thomas,  treasurer ;  Dr.  Lee  H. 
Smith.  A.  E.  Hall  and  George  S.  Metcalfe. 
The  club  is  also  without  a  president,  as  one 
has  never  been  elected  in  place  of  EUicott 
Evans,  resigned. 

CLEVELAND  A.   C. 

A  farewell  reception  was  tendered  by  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  .A.utomobile  Club  on 
May  26  to  the  American  team  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  automobile  race.  Percy 
Owen  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  he 
sent  a  telegram  of  regret.  About  thirty 
automobiiists  beside  the  invited  guests 
were  gathered  around  the  tables.  Among 
the  decorations  were  three  miniature  floral 
automobiles,  representative  of  Winton's 
"Bullet  IV*  nnd  Messrs.  Mooers'  and 
Owen's  racing  machines,  respectively. 
President  Reese  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come, to  which  Messrs.  Owen  and  Mooers 
responded.  Other  speeches  were  made  by 
J.  Hartncss  Brown,  Charles  B.  Shanks, 
Thomas  E.  Rook,  R0II0  White  and  Leo 
Melzanowski. 

LONG    ISLAND   A.    C. 

The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  held 
its  floral  parade  on  May  23.  about  thirty 
gaily  decorated  machines  participating. 
The  vehicles  assembled  at  the  clubhouse, 
:^2  Hanson  place,  Brooklyn,  and  proceed- 
ed down  Bedford  avenue  to  the  Eastern 
Parkway,  to  the  Boulevard,  to  Beverly 
road;  thence  through  Ocean  avenue,  and 
by  return  to  the  Park  and  via  Berkeley 
place,  to  Sixth  avenue,  to  Flatbush  ave- 
nue, to  the  clubhouse,  where  a  dainty  in- 
formal collation  was  served 

The  silver  cup  was  awarded  lo  Lawrence 
Abraham,  who  drove  a  Winton  touring 
car,  which  was  decorated  most  profusely 
with  bunting  and  flowers.  The  cup  bore 
the  following  inscription:  "Long  Island 
Automobile  Club  Parade,  May  23.  1003; 
awarded  for  most  attractive  car,"  and  a 
miniature  of  the  club's  badge. 

The  judges  of  the  competition  were  L. 
R.  Adams.  Lieut.  A.  R.  Pardington  and 
W.  W.  Melvin 

DAYTON     A.     C. 

.\i  a  meeting  of  the  club,  on  May  10.  the 
following  list  of  races,  to  be  held  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  on  Memorial  Day,  was  de- 
cided upon:  (i)  Electric,  2  miles;  (2)  gas- 
oline, i.ooo  pounds  and  under,  fully 
equipped.  3  miles;  (3)  gasoline,  f,ooo 
pounds  and  under,  stripped  or  otherwise, 
3  miles:  (4)  steam,  2  miles:  (5)  motor 
cycles,  s  miles :  (6)  gasoline.  1.500  pounds 
and  under,  fully  equipped.  3  miles;  (7) 
gasoline.   1.500  pound*   and   under,   stripped 


or  otherwise,  3  miles;  (8)  open  for  all  ma- 
chines, s  miles;  (g)  gasoline.  2,000  pounds 
and  under,  fully  equipped,  3  miles;  (10) 
gasoline,  3,000  pounds  and  under,  stripped 
or  otherwise,  3  miles;  (11)  gasoline.  2.000 
pounds  and  over,  fully  equipped,  5  miles; 
( 12)  gasoline,  2,000  pounds  and  over» 
stripped  or  otherwise,  s  miles;  (13)  pur- 
suit race  by  three  fastest  machines  during 
the  day. 

New  insignia  to  be  worn  on  the  cap  was 
issued  to  members.  It  consists  of  a  gold 
plated  model,  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
small  automobile  wheel,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  fancy  scroll  work,  and  vmder 
which  arc  the  letters  "D.  A.  C."  in  black 
enamel. 

TOLEDO  A.  c. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
on  May  16  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Dr.  L.  A.  Liflfring,  president;  Peter 
Gcndron,  vice  president,  and  George  Pal- 
mer, Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Trustees 
were  appointed  as  follows:  Frank  Hake. 
George  R.  Ford,  C.  M.  Hall.  H.  C  Tillot- 
son,  W.  D.  McNaul.  J.  M.  Goutz  and 
George  Troutt.  Following  are  the  com- 
mittees: Membership — Dr.  C.  P.  Wagar, 
Ezra  Kirk  and  J.  M.  Bick;  Tours  and 
Contests— George  Troutt,  George  R.  Ford 
and  Guy  R.  Ford;  Auditing — D.  R.  Gam- 
ble, Harry  Fisher  and  Louis  Lichtie : 
Grievance — C.  M.  Hall,  Frank  Hake,  Ezra 
Kirk:  Entertainment — George  R.  Ford, 
George  Troutt  and  George   Palmer,  Jr. 

Several  new  members  were  elected.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  arrange  for 
race  meetings  this  summer  at  which  prizes 
will  be  awarded  the  winners  by  the  point 
system. 

In  response  tn  a  cximmunication  from  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Club  in  regard  lo  the 
proposed  New  York-Chicago  endurance 
contest,  the  secre'ary  was  instructed  to 
notify  the  C  A.  C.  that  the  T.  A.  C.  would 
do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  run  while  en 
route  through  Toledo. 


A.  C.  A.  Affalr5. 

A  loving  cup  was  presented  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  club  to  President  Albert  R. 
Shattuck  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
for  Europe  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of 
his  services  during  his  presidency  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  governors  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  wait- 
ed upon  Mr.  Shattuck  at  his  residence. 
Jefferson  Seligman,  acting  as  spokesman, 
dubbtrd  Mr.  Shattuck  the  "pioneer  auto- 
mnbilist,"  and  Col.  John  Jacob  .\stor 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Shattuck's  untiring 
work  in  behalf  of  good  roads.  Remarks 
were  also  made  by  some  of  the  others 
present. 

The  plan  oi  campaign  for  testing  the 
New  York  automobile  law.  which  the  law 
committee  recently  submitted  to  the  board 
of  governors,  has  proved  acceptable  to  the 
board,  and  at  a  meeting  last  week  they  de- 
cided to  bring  the  matter  into  the  courts 
at  the  fir<t  opportunity. 

Sixteen    members    were    elected    at 
meeting    ot    the    board    of    gov«Wi\"s 
May  x^. 


courts 

at    the  A 
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The  Qlasgow-London    Noii-5top 
Trial. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Au- 
tomobile Club  (Western  Section)  a  non- 
stop trial  was  organized  between  Glasgow 
and  London  on  May  13  and  14  last.  The 
object  was  to  show  that  Glasgow  and 
London  arc  within  two  days*  travel  by 
motor  car  01  each  other.  Speed  in  excess 
01  an  average  of  12  miles  per  hour  was 
not  recognized.  The  rules  were  similar  to 
those  under  which  other  reliability  trials 
have  been  held. 

The  following  is  the  system  of  marking 
for  reliability  adopted:  A  maximum  num- 
ber of  marks  is  given  for  the  run.  and  one 
mark  is  deducted  for  every  minute  during 
which  the  vehicle  was  at  rest  from  the  time 
of  starting  to  the  conclusion  ot  the  run, 
except  in  the  case  of  stops  for  tire  trou- 
bles, in  respect  of  which  one  mark  is  de- 
ducted for  each  five  minutes.  No  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  the  compulsory  stops 
at  Leeds,  traffic  or  accidental  detours. 
There  are  also  deducted,  in  addition,  one 
mark  for  every  minute  in  excess  of  the 
official  maximum  time  for  the  run,  the 
time  occupied  by  all  stops  having  first 
been  added.  The  official  maximum  time 
is  the  time  that  was  occupied  by  a  vehicle 
in  traversing  a  trial  route  at  a  maximum 
legal  speed,  plus  the  extra  time  allowed 
for  towns  and  villages,  and  observers,  car- 
ried on  the  cars,  were  directed  to  insist  on 
an  8  miks  per  hour  speed  in  these  places. 
There  was  a  minimum  time  for  various 
stages  in  the  journey,  which  was  intimated 
to  drivers  and  observers  beforehand.  Ar- 
rival at  the  end  of  a  stage  in  advance  of 
the  time  allowed  involved  immediate  dis- 
qualification of  the  vehicle. 

The  number  of  passengers  or  equivalent 
weight  carried  was  optional,  but  is  men- 
tioned on  the  certificates,  which  latter  also 
state  the  total  number  of  marks  and  ihe 
number  allowed,  and,  separately,  the  de- 
ductions for  stops  other  than  those  al- 
lowed by  the  rules,  and  for  tire  iroubk-s; 
also  the  motive  power,  brake  horse  power, 
as  stated  by  the  manufacturer,  number  of 
passengers  carried  and  nature  of  tire'^. 

The  total  number  of  entricN  reached 
twenty-five  automobiles  and  nine  motor 
cycles.  Gf  these  twenty-two  cars  and 
seven  motor  cycles  started  on  t!u*  first 
days'  run  from  Glasgow  to  I-cefN.  a^  dis- 
tance of  211  miles,  the  maxinmni  time  al- 
lowance being  18  hours  and  10  iniiuites. 
The  cars  lined  up  in  St.  Vincent  square. 
Glasgow,  at  3:15  a.  m..  and  startiiiL,^  liegan 
at  3:30,  the  difTcrcnt  vehicles  htini;  ^ent 
off  at  intervals  of  only 'a  few  niiniite<.  The 
starting  cars  varied  considerably  in  ^ize. 
a  6}/^  horse  power  Peuger)t  and  .1  24  horse 
power  De  Dietrich  forming  the  limits  a« 
to  power.  The  weather  was  not  particu- 
larly favorable,  a  drizzlinp  rain  falling? 
early  in  the  morninp  and  more  later  in 
the  day.  The  roads  were  reported  in  fair- 
ly good  condition,  but  the  route  included 
the    climb   over  the    Shap    Fell,    and    wa« 


therefore  not  particularly  easy  from  the 
standpoint  of  hill  climbing. 

'Ihe  first  car  to  reach  Leeds  was  the  24 
horse  power  De  Dietrich,  driven  by  Chas. 
Jarrott,  at  3:40  p.  m.  The  rest  of  the  cars 
arrived  in  quick  succession,  and  by  4:20 
only  three  of  the  starters  were  still  out 
The  2H  miles  were  therefore  accomplished 
in  about  12  hours.  A  police  trap  was  en- 
countered on  the  route,  and  one  of  the 
competitors.  Miss  Levitt,  was  stopped.  At 
Leeds  a  large  throng  of  spectators  had 
assembled  near  the  town  hall  to  view  the 
arrival  of  the  cars. 

In  the  start  from  Leeds  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  the  vehicles  left  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  had  arrived  the  night 
before.  The  last  day's  run  was  in  general 
easier  than  the  first  day's.  Another  police 
trap  was  encountered  on  the  Great  North 
road,  50  to  75  miles  from  London,  and  a 
number  of  competitors  held  up.  The  first 
vehicle  to  arrive  in  London  was  Chas. 
Jarrott's  De  Dietrich.  Altogether  nine- 
teen out  of  the  twenty-two  starters  arrived. 
Following  is  a  preliminary  statement  of 
the  performance  of  the  various  cars,  based 
upon  the  reports  of  the  official  observers, 
from  the  Automobile  CM  Journal: 

The  number  of  passengers  is  shown  in 
brackets  after  the  name  of  the  car. 

I. — CARS   MAKING  A   NON-STOP  BUN   AND  SE- 
CURING FULL  HARKS. 

Ten  horse  power  Lanchester  (4),  four 
cylinder  Sunbeam  car  (4),  four  cylinder 
Sunbeam  car  (4),  Arrol-Johnston  dog  cart 
(3),  six  seated  ArroJ-Johnston  carriage 
(4),  10  horse  power  Wolseley  tonneau 
(4)  and  12  horse  power  Argyll  (3). 

II. — OTHER    CARS. 

Fourteen  Horse  Power  Chenard  & 
Walcker  Tonneau  (4)— The  possibility  of 
the  deduction  of  one  mark  for  this  car  for 
a  driving  stop  is  under  consideration. 

Twenty-two  Horse  Power  Rochet  & 
Schneider — Driving  stop  under  considera- 
tion. 

Gladiator  (3) — Stop  for  puncture.  20 
minutes:  stop  for  battery  run  down,  re- 
placed by  Sparc,   ij-i  minutes. 

Twenty-iour  Horse  Power  De  Dietrich 
(.0 — Slop  owinK  to  petrol  not  reachinc; 
carburetor.  7  minutes;  engine  stopped  mo- 
mentarily when  inquiring  route,  i  minute; 
•^top  owing  tor  petrol  not  reaohiny;  carbu- 
retor. 2  minutes. 

Ten  Horse  Power  Lanchester  (4) — In 
r-vcfiinir  to  return  in  ri^ht  road,  broke 
reverse  trear.  and  irave  up  lietwcen  Skip- 
;on  and   ]a\  ds. 

Ten  Horse  Power  Wolseley  Tonneau 
iG'a^yow  to  l,et<ls.  3  pasvenj.ri.-r?;;  Leeds 
10   London.  4) — Ignition  stop.   4  minutes. 

Ten  Horfc  Power  Arjiyll  (^) — Puncture 
stop.  15  minutes:  delay  in  restarting  engine 
at  Leeds.  3  minutes. 

Six  Seated  Double  Phaeton.  Gardner- 
Serpollct  Steam  (Glasgow  to  Leeds.  3: 
Leed<i  to  London.  4) — Six  marks  will  be 
deducted  for  petting  up  steain  at  Leeds. 

Three  Cylinder  Brooke  Tonneau  (3) — 
Stopped    for   broken    speed    lever    fork.   45 


minutes,  and  for  2}^  hours  to  repbce 
pump,  and  was  withdrawn  at  Kendal.  Ite- 
port  not  yet  received. 

Nine  Horse  Power  Argyll — Car^wiUi- 
drawn  during,  the  trial.  No  records  re- 
ceived. 

Twelve  Horse  Power  Georges  Richard 
Light  Car  (3) — Tire  stop,  20  mintttes;  tire 
pumped  in  Leeds,  2  minutes;  pan^am,  X2 
minutes;  puncture,  12  minutes. 

Twenty-four  Horse  Power  Georges 
Richard  Light  Car  (4) — One  petrol  tin 
containing  water  by  mistake  was  emptied 
into  tank,  and  caused  stoppage  of  3  hours 
12  minutes. 

Ten  Horse  Power  De  Dion-Bouton  (3) 
— To  fill  tank,  2  minutes;  to  replace  plug, 
I  minute. 

Peugeot,  Two  Seated  (2) — Four  stops 
for  ignition  of  3,  2,  i  and  3  minutes;  two 
punctures,  15  and  15  minutes;  one  trembler 
replaced. 

F.  A.  C.  Tonneau — Under  consideration. 

A  Darracq  tonneau  entered  by  W.  H. 
Kingsbury,  a  tonneau  car  entered  by  J.  R. 
Richardson  &  Co.  (Lincoln),  Limited,  and 
a  Delahaye  tonneau  entered  by  Delahaye 
Chief  Depot  did  not  start  from  Glasgow. 

MOTOR    BICYCLES. 

A  Quadrant  motor  bicycle  made  a  per- 
fect non-stop  run. 

Triumph — Did  not  arrive  at  Leeds.  No 
records  received  from  driver. 

Triumph — Wired  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
"Stuck."  No  further  driver's  report  re- 
ceived. 

Ariel — Wired  from  Preston  Station, 
"Have  abandoned  run."  No  further 
driver's  report  received. 

Brown — Filled  tank  twice;  pushed  up 
Shap  Hill;  pushed  up  hill  near  Kirkby 
Lonsdale;  stopped  to  lubricate;  stopped  to 
replace  belt  three  times;  stopped  to  adjust 
trembler. 

Humber — Stopped  to  fill  with  gasoline 
5  miles  from  Leeds,  and  in  Leeds;  stopped 
near  Biggleswade  to  fasten  plug. 

Humber — Stopped  15  minutes  at 
W'elwyn  to  clean  out  carburetor;  stopped 
i  minutes  for  loose  terminal. 

It  is  believed  that  no  motor  cycle  came 
through  without  pedaling,  but  no  marks 
;ire  deducted  and  no  comments  made. 

Twn  motor  bicycles  entered  by  Weller 
Br.Mher>.  Limited,  did  not  start. 


The  Yonkers  Races. 

In  the  races  held  on  the  Empire  City 
Mile  Track,  Yonkers,  on  Decoration  Day. 
a  number  of  world's  records  were  broken. 
■Rarney'*  Oldficld  established  a  new  mile 
track  record,  with  the  70  horse  power 
Cooper-Ford  racer,  and  Albert  Champion 
broke  the  records  for  motor  bicycles  re- 
cently made  by  Fred  Chase  on  the  Can- 
ning Town  track.  England,  with  a  Qement 
racing  bicycle. 

The  day  was  somewhat  gloomy,  and  it 
threatened  rain  all  the  forenoon,  but  the 
weatlter  cleared  up  about  noon.  An  enor- 
mous erowd  had  gathered  at  the  track. 
estiTiiated    at    from   5.000  to  6,000  persons. 


Chas.  Jarrott  on  Twenty-fouh  Horse  Power  De  DtETRicn 
Mb.  Hartenfeld  on  Ten  Horse  Power  Lanchester. 

D.  H.  Whiteside  os  Ten  Hqbse  Power  Argyll. 


J.  W.  Stocks  on  Twelve  Hokse  Power  De  Dion, 
Miss  Dorothy  Levitt  on  Twelve  Horse  Power    Gladiator. 
D.  Cans  on  Humber  Moto*.  Choji- 
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soon  took  the  load,  loading  by  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  the  finish.  The  second  heal 
was  again  won  by  Oldficld.  and  the  second 
mile  of  this  heat  was  done  in  i  minute  i 
3-5  seconds,  thus  beating  Alexander  Win- 
ton's  track  record  of  i  minute  2]4  seconds. 
The  third  mile  was  made  in  1:05,  the  fourth 
in  t  :05  2-5  and  the  fifth  in  1:04  3-5. 

The  other  new  record  referred  to  was 
cstabhshcd  by  Albert  Champion  on  a  four 
cylinder,  10  horse  power  Clement  motor 
bicycle.  He  covered  1  mile  in  1:05  and 
5  miles  in  5:35.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  other  events: 

The  opening  event  for  vehiclts  of  all 
powers  under  1,000  pounds  was  partici- 
pated in  by  one  ^team  and  four  gasoline 
machines. 


George    C.    Gould    (WaJtham)    winua 
time.  2  m.  s  s.:  Dr.  A.  L.  Ncldcn  (No 
ern).    second;    J.    J.    Hickcy    < Autocar) j 
third. 

Three  Mile  Race  for  Gasoline  Vehicli 
between  i.ooo  and  1.800  Pounds — Jo»cp 
Tracy  (35  horse  power  Panhard),  winnc 
time.  3  m.  50  s.  A.  C.  Bosiwick  (18  hofl 
power  Mercedes),  second;  F.  A.  La  Roc 
(12  horse   power   Darracq),   third. 

Five   Mile   Race   for  Gasoline   Macbin 
Over     1,800     Pounds,    the     Oldfield     afl 
Wridgcway    Cars    Being    Barred — Josef 
Tracy   (35  horse  power  Panhard)   winner^ 
time,  6  ra.,  23  s.;  Lawrence  Waierbury  (40 
horse  power  Mercedes),  second:   L.  Mar- 
kle  (18  horse  power  Mors),  third. 
Five   Mile    Race   for   Motor    Bicycle 


■ 

'Curtis  (5  horse  power  Curtis)  win- 
tne,  6  m.,  34  s.;  George  N.  Holden 
lorsc  power  Indian;  second;  Fred 
jxlgers    it}i   horse   power    Indian). 

Mite  Exhibition  of  Motor  Cyctc. 
ben  Champion — The  times  at  the 
|l  the  different  miles  were  as  follows: 
telle,    1:04   1-5;   2  miles,  -2:09  4-5;  3 

3:15  2-5;  4  miles.  4:21  4-5;  5  miles. 

'I 

t  Record  Trials  Open  to  AU  Ma- 
t^O.  W.  Bright  (.60  horse  power 
tdcs)  winner;  time,  1:07;  A.  C.  Bosi- 
(18  horse  power  Morse) ,  second ; 
X:i2;  Joseph  Tracy  (35  horse  power 
ird),  third;  time,  1:16. 
eial  match  between  Barney  Oldfield 
J.  G-  Wridgeway.  Five  mile  heats. 
wo  in  three — First  heat,  Barney  Old- 
irinner;  time,  7:02  1-5;  second  heat, 
lid  winner;  lime,  5:31. 


he  Readville  Track  Races. 

^e  meet  was  hckl  by  the  Massachu- 

lAutomobile    Club   on   the   Readville 

Readville,    Mass..    on    Decoration 

ay  30.     A  crowd  estimated  at  over 

people  attended  the  races  and  a  very 

mber  of  automobiles  were  lined  up 

the  track.     The  mcci  was  on   the 

well    managed    and    the    world's    1 

ck  record  for  steam  carriages  was 

twice,  which  added  to  the  interest 

Spectators.    F.  £.  Stanley,  in  a  new 

car  of  the  Stanley  Motor  Carriage 

;ny,   called   the   "Torpedo,"   covered 

I  in  1:02  4-5,  which  is  the  new  world*s 

I,   and    George   C.    Cannon    beat    his 

Bcord  of  last  year  by  going  a  mile  in 

-5.     Following  is  A  summary  oi  the 

tit  events  of  the  day. 

ec  Mile   Race  for  Stock  Steamers — 

Durbin     (Stanley)     winner;     time. 

5;  F.  A.  Hinchcliffe  (Locomobile). 

:;     Louis     Ross     (Stanley),     third; 

Hilliard  (Stanley),     dropped     out 

n  took  the  lead  at  the  start  and  held 

he  finish. 

Mile     Motor     Cycle     Contest — J. 

icr   (1^    horse   power   Indian)    win- 

ime,  6:54  2-5:  F.  C.  Hoyt  (i^  horse 

Indian),  second;  time.  7:27  4-5:  Joe 

ey  (3  horse  power  Orient),  third. 

third  event  was  an  open  race  for 
trs,  and  three  machines  had  been  en- 
a  Grout,  a  Stanley  and  a  White. 
rrout  broke  the  connecting  rod  in  a 
unary  warming  up:  the  burner  on 
^hitc  got  clogged  up,  and  the  race 
ore  was  not  run. 

oline  Cars  Under  1,000  Pounds — H. 
amberlain  (16  horse  power  Darracq) 
r;  time,  g:o8;  John  Robbins  (4  horse 
Wallham).  second;  W.  Jameson  (4 
power  Waltham).  third.  The  feature 
1  race  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
>rient  4  horse  power  buckboard.  car- 
two  men.  kepi  up  to  the  16  horse 
Darracq.  being  outdistanced  only 
250  feet  at  the  finish. 


Stakt  op  tbb  Third  Race  at  Readville  Teack  Between  Stanley  and  White. 
Stanley  Winker. 


Ten  Mile  Special  Race  for  Steam 
Racers. — A  Grout  racer,  the  Cannon 
"Flyer"  and  the  Stanley  "Torpedo"  had 
been  entered  for  this  event.  The  Grout 
steamer  broke  a  connecting  rod  in  a  pre- 
liminary trial  and  withdrew.  Stanley  and 
Cannon  ran  a  three  heal  race,  the  last 
mile  for  the  world's  record.  Both  made 
the  last  mile  in  1:06,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  dead  heat.  Another  attempt  was  made 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  races,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  new  records  were 
established. 

Gasoline  Cars  Under  2,000  Pounds. — 
John  L.  Snow  {20  horse  power  Peerless), 
winner,  time,  7:58  j-5.  K.  A.  Skin- 
ner (is  horse  power  De  Dion), 
second;  Harry  Fosdick  (20  horse 
power  Winton ) .  third.  A  Buff  um 
and  a  Locomobile  gasoline  car,  also  en- 
tered, (lid  not  run.  In  this  'ace  Fos- 
dick picked  up  a  big  horseshoe,  from 
which  a  puncture  resulted,  and  only  one  of 
Skinner's  cylinders  worked,  but  both  con- 
testants finished  the  race. 


Race  for  World's  Steam  Track  Record. 
— In  this  event  both  F.  E.  Stanley  and 
George  C.  Cannon  made  a  flying  start  for 
a  one  mile  dash  to  break  the  world's  track 
record  for  steam  automobiles  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  his  trial  6rst.  and  when  he  was 
timed  it  was  found  he  had  covered  a  mile 
in  1 :02  4-5,  thus  beating  the  world's  record 
by  27-10  seconds.  Mr.  Cannon  also  beat 
the  world's  record  (held  by  himself  and 
made  at  Providence,  R.  L,  September  24, 
1902).  by  going  the  mile  in  1:042-3. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  Stanley 
occupied  his  vehicle  alone,  while  the  rules 
under  which  the  former  record»<  were 
made  called  for  two  passengers.  Cannon 
carried  a  second  man,  and  it  would  seem 
that   he  only  officially  broke  the  record. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club  Invita- 
tion Race — J.  H.  Mac.Mnian  (5!<i  horse 
power  Locomobile  steamer)  wmner;  time, 
7-5f>  .V5:  I-  R-  Spear  (.jo  horse  power' 
Winton).  second;  F.  Tudor  (15  horse 
power  Winton),  third.  This  was  the  most 
exciting  race  of  the  day.  the  big  Winton 


George  Cannon  and  His  Auto  at  the  Readville  Track  Races. 
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and  the  Uttle  Locomobile  being  practically 
even  for  the  last  3  miles,  the  latter  win- 
ning by  about  15  yards. 

Gasoline  Cars  Over  2,000  Pounds — Har- 
ry Fos'dick  (20  horse  power  Winton)  win- 
ner; lime,  7:42;  J.  L.  Snow  (20  horse 
power  Peerless),  second;  George  G.  Rcadc 
(20  horse  power  Stearns),  third.  This  race 
was  the  best  big  car  race  that  has  yet  been 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  was  one 
continual  brush  from  start  to  finish  and 
Fosdick  won  only  by  a  magnificcm  burst  oi 
speed,  and  crossed  the  tape  100  yards  in 
the  lead. 

Pursuit  Race— This  was  a  race  between 
a  20  horse  power  Winton.  driven  by  Har- 
ry Fosdick,  and  a  15  horse  power  De 
Dion,  driven  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner.  The 
two  started  from  opposite  sides  of  the  track 
and  kept  on  running  until  one  passed  the 
(other.  At  first  Skinner  made  a  slight  gain. 
but  after  the  third  mile  Fosdick  kept  pull- 
ing up  and  at  the  ninth  mile  got  abreast  of 
Skinner,  whom  he  passed  at  gj^  miles. 
The  time  at  gy^  miles  was  12:56  4-5.  This 
event  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  meet. 


New  York  ilotor  Cycle  Hill  Climb- 
in  t:  Contest. 

The  first  open  hill  climbing  contest 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Mo- 
tor Cycle  Club  was  held  at  Riverdale  Hill, 


New    York,    Saturday   morning.    May   30,  more   than    one    instance    these    prevented 

and  was  witnessed  by  quite  a  large  crowd.  accidents. 

There  were  in  alt  thirty-four  entries,  but  The   timing   arrangements    were    excel- 
only  twenty  contestants.  lent.     An   electric   button   was   pressed  ji 
The  climb  was  up  a  measured  half  mile,  the  start,  and  this  rang  a  bell  at   the  to[> 
having  a  maximum  grade  of  12  per  cent.,  of  the  hill  at  the  finish, 
the  average  grade  being  6  per  cent.   Joseph           The  winner  of  the  contest  rode  a  5  honc_ 
Oatman,    president    of    the    A.    C.    C.    of  power  "Hercules"    machine,   of   which 
New  York,  was  referee  and  Mr.  Mosko-  is  the  maker,  while  the  six  who  made 
witz   timekeeper.     All  along  the   route  of  next    best   time    rode    "Indian**    machta 
the  contest   guards   were  stationed,  and   in  Following  are  the  results  of  the  conte5t| 

Time. 
Ridcf.  H.  P.  Machine.  M.       S. 

G.  H.  Curtis,  Hammondsport.  N.  Y 5  Hercules.  51 

F.  P.   Baker,  Brooklyn ij4  Indian.  S5  ^-J 

Charles  Gustafson,  Springfield,  Mass iH  Indian.  581- 

Oscar  Hedstrom,  Springfield,   Mass 1^  Indian.  i  1  i-; 

F    W.  Rogers,  New  York ifi  Indian.  1  *1  2-j 

George  B.  Piper.  Brooklyn i^  Indian.  t  2 

George  N,  Holdcn,  Springfield.  Mass i^^  Indian.  i  5 

James  Farley,  New  York 2|4  Mcrkel  t  6  2-5 

George  P.  Jenkins.  New  York 3  Marsh.  1  7 

George  W.  Sherman,  New  York i-kj  Indian.  t  83-5 

J.  White,  New  York 4  Orient  i  9 

C.  G.  Arnold,  New  York 4  Orient  i  122-i 

J.  T.  Brandenburg,  New  York 1^4  Thor.  |  14^ 

F.  A.  Baker,  Brooklyn 1^  Indian.  t  162 

J.  M.  O'Mallcy,  Hartford,  Conn 2j4  Columbia.  i  18  I -t 

N.  P.  Bernard,  Hartford.  Conn 2V4  Columbia  i  ao 

S.   Gould.   Brooklyn i.>4  Indian.  t  20 

F.  Thourot,  New  York 2  Clutch.  2  002-j 

J.  J.  Rogers,  New  York i^  Indian.  2  14; 

J.  Kline.  New  York  1%  Singer.  2  15 


J    1<U£IN  ON  One  and  One-quarter  Horse  Power  Singer.  Geo.  B.  Piper  on  U.ve  and  i  hree-quarters  Horse  Powcv  IxiKi| 

G.   H.  Curtis,  Winner.  Scene  at  the  Start. 

VIEWS   FROM   THE    MOTOR   CYCLE  HILL  CLIMBING  CONTEST. 
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Mr.  Rogers  might  have  made  better  time 
had  he  not  stopped  before  the  route  had 
been  completed.  He  was  not  familiar  with 
the  course,  and  when  he  met  the  first 
crowd  of  spectators  on  the  hill  he  took 
them  for  the  timers.  Lewis  R,  Sniflfen. 
New  York,  on  a  3>4  horse  power  Mitchell, 
and  W.  F.  Wahrcnbcrger,  New  York,  on 
a  2}i  horse  power  Orient,  stopped  on  the 
hill,  and  although  they  had  several  trials 
before  they  were  disqualified,  they  never 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Tliis  was  the  first  contest  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  the  section  around  New  York,  and 
its  promoters  feel  very  much  gratified  at 
its  success.  It  was  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10:30  o'clock  a.  m..  but  it  was  some  little 
time  after  before  the  first  machine  started. 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1:30  p.  m.  be- 
fore the  last  man  had  gone  up  the  hill. 
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Minneapolis  Hill  CHmbins:  Contest. 

The    Minneapolis    Automobile    Club   on 
Saturday,  May  16.  held  a  hill  climbing  con- 
test on  Kenwood  Hill,  Minneapolis,    This 
hill,    according    to    measurements    specially 
made   for  the  purpose  01   this  contest  by 
Frank   H.   Nutter,   civil   engineer,  is  2.go8 
feet  long  (.551  mile),  has  a  total  rise  of  97 
feet  and  an  average  grade  of  87  per  cent. 
The   steepest   grade   is    10.8   per   cent.,    the 
steepest  hill  length  450  feet,  and  the  total 
rise  of  this  length  39  feet.     The  hill  proved 
an  ideal  course  for  a  test  of  this  kind.    It 
begins    with    a    gentle    slope,    the    gradient 
gradually   increasing,   and    toward   the   end 
there  are  a  number  of  turns  in  the  course 
which  test  not  only  the  machines   but  also 
the  skill  of  the  operators  in  cutting  comers 
properly,  changing  clutches  to  mainuin  the 
highest  engine  power,  etc. 

The  contest  was  preceded  by  a  short  run 
through  the  business  district  of  the  city  at 
a  good  speed,  which  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed the  Jdermen  and  members  of  the 
Park  Board  with  the  perfect  control  of  an 
automobile  ill  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
Fully  3.000  spectators  were  gathered  near 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  finish  could 
be  seen  and  the  crucial  test  witnessed. 

The  events  were  well  managed,  and  once 
they  were  started  they  were  carried  out 
without  delay.  In  fact,  the  machines  puffed 
up  the  hill,  one  after  the  other,  at  times  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  checkers  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Following  arc  the  complete  results  in  the 
various  events: 

CLASS   NO.    1. 
CocKvlant.  Time. 

Dr.  Koehler,  Rambler i:55i-S 

N.  E.  Brown,  Cadillac 1:56 

A.  F.   Pillsbury.  Olds 2:08 

E.   J.    Phelps.  Olds 2:13 

George  P.  Case.  Cadillac 2:20 

H.  E.   Pence.  Cadillac 2:233-5 

W.  Y.  Chute,  Rambler 2:281-5 

D.  E.  Andrews.  Cadillac 2:30 

L  B.  Newell,  Cadillac 2 :32  1-5 

L  Paulee,  Olds 3:46 


CLASS   NO.   fl. 

Contestant.  Time. 

A.  W.  Strong.  Knox 1:58 

E.  J,  Phelps,    Knox 2:04 

W.  E  Wheeler,  Knox 2:044-5 

J.  B.  Stewart,  St.  Louis 3:19 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jones,  Knox 2:25  1-5 

George  Doerr,  Orient 2:27 

Willis  Walker,  Stcvens-Duryea.. .  2:371-5 
W.  M.  Adland,  Union 3*50  3-5 

CLASS    NO.    3. 

A.  T,  Rand,  auto  car 2 :2i 

CLASS   NO.  4. 

H.  E.  Fence.  Toledo i:iSi-5 

H.  P.  Watson,  Winton 1:311-5 

Alfred  Pillsbury,  Winton 1:33 

George  Christian.  Winton i:35i-S 

Charles  Pillsbury,  Winton 1:39 

Asa    Paine.   Winton 1:53 

Dr.  Koehler.  who  scored  the  best  time  in 
Class  I.  was  disqualified,  a  protest  being 
entered  that  the  driver  of  this  machine  was 
not  a  member  of  the  club.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

CLASS     I- 

First  Price — N.  E.  Brown,  Cadillac ; 
time,   X  :56. 

Second  Prize— A.  F.  Pillsbury,  Olds; 
time,  3:08. 

CLASS    2. 

First  Prize — A.  W.  Strong,  Knox;  time, 
i:s8. 

Second  Prize — E,  J.  Phelps,  Knox ;  time, 
2:04. 

Third  Prize— W.  E.  Wheeler.  Knox; 
time.  2:044-5. 

CLASS    3. 

First  Prize— A.  T.  Rand,  Auto  car;  time, 
3:21. 

CLASS    4. 

First  Prize — H.  E  Pence.  Toledo:  time, 
1:151-5- 

Second  Prize— H.  P.  Watson,  Winton: 
time.  1 :3i  1-5. 

Third  Prize— Alfred  Pillsbury.  Winton; 
time,  1 :33. 

Accidents. 

The  plant  of  the  defunct  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Automobile  Works  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  May  19. 

An  automobile  containing  Cornelius 
Beck  and  Simeon  Gaunt  ran  into  the  Co- 
lumbus statue  in  Grand  Circle,  New  York, 
on  May  27.  The  men  were  thrown  out, 
but  were  not  seriously  hurt  The  front  of 
the  machine  was  smashed. 

White  racing  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour  at  the  race  track  at  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  last  week.  C.  A.  Hawkins.  Pacific 
Coast  agent  for  the  White  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company,  was  thrown  from  his 
automobile  and  severely  shaken  up.  The 
steamer  was  badly  damaged. 

R,  H.  Palmer  states  in  the  American 
Machinist  that  in  mixing  irons  for  making 
castings  for  piston  packing  or  rings  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  hard  packing 
will  cut  a  cylinder.  Hence  a  soft  iron  is 
necessary.  Also,  graphite  is  a  lubricator; 
so  a  soft  iron  rich  in  graphitic  carbon  is 
preferred. 


We  have  received  a  photo  from  Silas 
Thurston,  Sunl^ury,  Pa.,  showing  a  three 
wheeled,  light  gasoline  car  he  built  for  his 
own  use. 

W.  D.  Wilmot  has  opened  an  automo- 
bile repair  station  on  Rock  street.  Fall 
River.  Mass.  He  has  the  local  agency  for 
the  Cadillac. 

E.  H.  Moulton,  Jr.,  has  opened  a  garage 
at  316  and  318  Fourth  avenue.  South,  Mm- 
neapolis,  Minn.,  and  will  handle  the  Peer- 
less and  Cleveland  automobiles. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  property  of 
the  International  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  Pope  Motor  Car 
Company  took  place  on  May  27. 

The  Bedford  Automobile  Garage  will  be 
opened  at  1060  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
on  June  l.  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Hosbech.  now  at  South  Fifth  street,  near 
Union  avenue. 

The  Knoxville  Automobile  Company  is 
the  name  selected  for  the  new  company 
which  proposes  to  operate  a  line  of  auto 
buses  between  Knoxville  and  Fountain 
City.  Tenn,  and  the  capital  stock  has  been 
increased  to  $50,000. 

The  Automobile  Supply  Department  of 
the  National  Electric  Supply  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  sends  out  a  little 
booklet  containing  the  police  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  automobiles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Lewis  Automobile  Company,  report- 
ed last  week  as  having  been  incorporated, 
have  opened  a  garage  at  221  East  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  New  York.  The  officers  are; 
President.  L.  M.  Bloomingdalc,  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Charles  D.  Clark. 

The  Hall  Gasoline  Engine  Company,  of 
Wollaston.  Mass..  are  building  a  six  cyl- 
inder gasoline  engine  to  run  at  i.ooo  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  It  is  rated  at  20  horse 
power,  and  weighs  350  pounds.  The  di- 
mensions are  i^H  inches  in  diameter  and 
32  inches  in  length. 

A  plan  is  reported  to  be  on  foot  to  re- 
move the  plant  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company  from  Warren,  Ohio,  to  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  plan  contemplates  a  cap- 
italization of  $400,000.  the  erection  of  5 
acres  of  buildings  on  a  10  acre  plot  and  the 
employment  of  600  men. 

The  American  Darracq  Automobile 
Company,  of  New  York,  are  out  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  in  Munsey's 
Magajjine  for  May  there  appeared  a  cut  of 
a  Winton  car  in  connection  with  the  words: 
"Percy  Owen  and  his  gasoline  racing  car, 
weighing  1.950  pounds,  with  which  he  did 
5  miles  in  6  minutes  and  42  seconds  at 
Brighton  Beach  on  August  23  last,"  and 
that  ''the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
F.  A.  La  Roche  in  a  light  Darracq  car, 
weighing    1,600  pounds,    made   this   time. 
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and  Mr,  Owen  was  so  far  behind  tliat  his 
time  was  not  taken.'* 

The  Shepard  Cycle  Company,  53  Clin- 
ton street.  Chicago,  lU.,  are  building  an 
electric  carriage. 

The  Sexton  Can  Company,  2  Hartford 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  putting  a  new  oil 
can  on  the  market. 

,  Drisko  &  Snow.  43  Columbus  avenue, 
Bo&ton,  have  dissolved  partnership.  Ros- 
well   Drisko  continues. 

The  Standard  Welding  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply 
pressed  steel  frames  for  automobiles. 

The  Park  Square  Auto  Station,  Bostoii. 
Mass.,  is  being  overhauled  and  enlarged 
to  occupy  the  entire  freight  shed,  a  space 
600x200  feet. 

J.  C.  Brandes,  United  States  agent  of 
the  Cudell  Motor  Company,  Aix-La-Cha- 
pelle.  Germany,  has  also  taken  the  agency 
for  the  gasoline  trucks  of  the  Neue  Auto- 
mobil  Gcscllschaft,  Berlin,  Germany,  de- 
scribed in  our  last  issue. 

The  United  States  exports  of  automo- 
biles and  parts  tor  April  amounted  in  value 
to  $134,680,  compared  to  $151,199  in  April, 
1902.  The  value  of  automobile  exports  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  was  $894.- 
52t.  compared  to  $668,731  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  American  Motor  Carnage  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  vice  presi- 
dent. F.  D.  Dorman.  states  that  the  em- 
barrassment is  temporary  only,  the  assets 
being  sufHcient  to  pay  all  obligations  in 
full.  The  Prudential  Trust  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  is  named  as  the  receiver. 

George  H.  Day,  agent  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers, stated  last  week  that  the  association 
had  recently  issued  to  several  manufac- 
turers limited  licenses,  allowing  them  to 
finish  work  now  in  hand.  These  licenses 
will  expire  on  December  31  next,  at  which 
time  the  makers  will  retire  from  business. 
The  Elmore  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Com- 
pany have  been  admitted  to  membershiji 

The  L  S.  Van  Loan  Company,  dealers 
in  second  hand  electrical  machinery,  at  465 
Greenwich  street,  New  York  city,  have  en- 
tered the  automobile  field  as  dealers  in  and 
repairers  of  all  types  of  automobiles.  In 
connection  with  the  new  branch  of  their 
business  they  will  maintain  a  repair  and 
storage  station  somewhere  in  Harlem, 
probably  on  125th  street.  It  is  understood 
that  Henry  Welsh,  a  capitalist,  of  New 
Rochelle.  is  the  backer. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  turning  out  thirty- 
five  touring  cars  a  week,  and  by  August  i 
will  have  shipped  800  of  this  year's  models. 
They  are  laying  plans  to  largely  increase 
their  output  next  year.  They  have  pur- 
chased property  adjoining,  whereon  they 
■re  erecting  a  body  shop  and  power  house, 
and  are  putting  up  at  the  other  end  of  their 
present  plant  two  shops,  together  equal  in 
ciie  to  the  present  plant     They  have  re- 


cently advanced  the  wages  of  all  their  em- 
ployees 10  per  cent. 

The  Buckmobile  Company,  of  Ulica,  N. 
Y.,  are  about  to  erect  a  larger  plant. 

The  organization  of  a  company  to  run  a 
line  of  automobiles  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  under  way. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  an 
automobile  factory  there. 

Kiscr  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  manu- 
facturers' agents  for  the  "Averylite"  auto 
lamp,  invented  by  Percy  C.  Avery. 

The  Rome  Locomotive  Works,  after 
building  seven  C,  G.  &  V.  machines, 
have  discontinued  their  manufacture. 

The  Muncic  Wheel  and  Jobbing  Com- 
pany, Muncie,  Ind.,  are  going  extensively 
into  the  manufacture  of  auto  wheels. 

A  department  store,  said  to  be  Hayden 
Brothers,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  supplant  their 
teams   with   automobile   delivery   wagons. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Peerless  Motor 
Car  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  new  plant  in  Canton  if  a  suitable 
site  can  be  secured. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Electric  Lighting 
Company  states  that  it  is  prepared  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  to  charge  automatic 
batteries  at  its  station.  21  Peabody  street. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  May  18.  it  was  re- 
ported that  progress  was  being  made  in  se- 
curing the  location  of  an  automobile  plant 
in  that  city. 

The  Oakes  &  Morse  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  write  that  they  have  applied 
for  a  patent  on  a  spark  plug  with  a  new 
insulation  and  that  they  arc  now  ready  to 
put  it  on  the  market. 

H.  A.  Knox  will  take  one  of  his  new 
two  cylinder  16  horse  power  cars  to 
Europe  this  summer  in  order  to  show  the 
French  manufacturers  something  new  in 
air  cooled  motor  design. 

In  the  article  on  the  Harkness  racing 
machine  in  a  recent  issue  it  was  stated  that 
the  motor  was  designed  by  E.  T.  Birdsall. 
This  was  an  error.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Frederick,  of  the  Standard  Automo- 
bile Company. 

Last  week  the  statement  was  made  in 
these  columns  that  the  Waltham  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  had 
reduced  the  price  of  their  motor  buck- 
board  to  $350.  This  is  erroneous.  The 
price  should  have  been  $375. 

The  Remington  Automobile  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  reorganized  with 
W.  H.  Owen,  formerly  of  the  Willough- 
by-Owen  Company,  as  manager,  under 
the  name  of  the  Remington  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company.  Ten  machines  are  under 
way. 

The  program  for  the  motor  cycle  races 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  track.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  May  30,  comprised  four  events — 
a  3.  I  and  5  mile  handicap,  and  also  a 
t  mite  handicap  for  winners  of  first  and 
second    places    in    the    three    first    named 


events.  Winners  of  the  first  and  second 
places  in  each  event  were  given  gold 
medals  as  prizes. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  manufacture  automobiles. 

The  adoption  of  automobiles  by  the 
Boa  rd  of  Publ  ic  Sa  f  ety  of  Col  umbus, 
Ohio,  is  being  discussed. 

Andrew  A.  Halscy,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  on  May  19. 
Adolph  Geisel.  of  Springfield.  Mass..  has 
devised  a  combination  basket  and  ice  box 
for  carrying  things  on  the  side  of  automo- 
biles. 

Because  automobiles  are  increasing  so 
rapidly  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  several  hotel 
proprietors  are  having  constructed  special 
buildings  for  storing  them. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conso! 
dated  Rubber  Tire  Company  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J..  Van  H.  Cartmell  was  re-elect- 
ed president  and  Frederick  W.  Seaman 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Automobile  Com- 
pany has  passed  into  the  management  of 
R.  M.  Comwell.  The  company  is  located 
at  346  South  Warren  street  and  is  agent 
for  the  Olds  and  Winton  machmes. 

An  automobile  race  was  the  featxue  of 
the  annual  events  on  the  Santa  Mesa  track 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  .April  17.  The  con- 
testants were  Santiago  Ortega  and  Senor 
Veloso,  but  the  race  is  said  to  have  been 
very  tame,  the  lattcr's  machine  broke 
down  twice  and  the  former  finished  nearly 
three-quarters  01  a  mile  ahead. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Company  and  the 
American  Hardware  Corporation  have 
purchased  the  Bristol  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, of  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  it  is  said  1 
new  company  will  be  formed  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000  and  the  following  named 
officers:  Philip  Corbin,  president;  How- 
ard S.  Hart,  general  manager,  and  James 
H.  Jones,  general  manager  of  the  con- 
struction department. 

The.  Waldorf  Motor  Car  Company. 
which  has  just  been  incorporated  with  I 
capital  of  $10,000,  is  preparing  to  opea 
an  automobile  salesroom  and  garage  tt 
No.  !  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  opposite 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Facilities  for 
charging  electrics  and  for  repairing  all 
types  of  machines  will  be  provided.  Stor- 
age  charges  will  range  from  $5  a  month  for 
idle  machines  to  $15  for  those  in  regular 
use.  The  officers  are:  George  L.  Haley. 
Jr..  president;  George  C.  Pcckham.  vice 
president,  and  John  E,  Stannard,  secretary. 

The  recently  organized  Gibhs  Engineer- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Company  has  se- 
cured two  large  floors  at  217  and  219  Eist 
Forty-second  street.  New  York  city,  and 
is  preparing  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  manufacture  nf  automobiles.  An  ti- 
tensive  machine  shop  equipment  is  al 
in  place,  and  an  office  and  drafting 
force  has  been  secured.  While  the  del 
of  this  company's  plans  have  not  yet  b^fl 
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made  public,  it  is  understood  that  heavy 
commercial  vehicles  will  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal output.  Lucius  T.  Gibbs,  formerly 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Company,  is  president, 
S.  H.  P.  Tell  vice  president,  C  A.  Kittle 
treasurer,  and  H.  Pell-Haggerty  secretary. 
The  Philadelphia  branch  of  Banker 
Brothers  Company  reports  the  following 
sales  of  automobiles  for  the  week  ending 
May  23:  One  Peerless  car  to  P.  R.  Theo- 
bald, of  Philadelphia;  Autocars  to  G.  H. 
MacNeely,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Marvil, 
of  Laurel,  Del.;  Wilson  Potter,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.,  and  Jay  Cook,  3d,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  one  Knox  to  Albert  Lucas,  of 
Gibbsboro,  N.  J.,  and  one  Northern  to  J. 
D.  Shattuck.  of  Chester,  Pa, 

Los  Angeles  Races. 

The  races  at  the  race  track  in  Los  An- 
geles. Cai.»  resulted  as  follows: 

Five  Mile  Motor  Cycle,  Handicap — F. 
G.  Lacey  won;  lime,  6:30;  R.  C.  Hamlin, 
second;  H.  Kranz,  third,  and  A.  Hoxie, 
fourth. 

Five  Miles  for  Oldsmobiles — Skinner 
won;  lime,  11:37;  Lacey,  second;  CoUinge, 
third,  and  Mills,  fourth. 

Five  Miles  for  Steam  Automobiles — 
Walter  Grothe  won;  time,  8:s2;  C.  A. 
Hawkins,  second. 

Five  Miles  for  Gasoline  Machines  Under 
1,500  Pounds — Entries.  W.  T.  Hansen, 
with  an  Autocar,  and  F,  E.  Hughes,  with 
an  Oldsmobile;  no  winner  announced,  as 
Hughes  claimed  that  he  was  prevented 
from  winning  by  the  jockeying  of  Hansen, 
who  was  in  ihe  lead  in  the  stretch  of  the 
final  mile.    Time,  I3:32>i. 

Five  Mile  Automobile,  Handicap — Wal- 
ter Grothe  (While)  won;  W.  T.  Hansen 
(Autocar),  second,  and  Collinge  (Oldsmo- 
bile), third.  Hawkins  (While)  was  thrown 
out  of  his  machine  in  the  first  half  mile 
and  incapacitated. 

Hill  climbing  exhibitions  were  also 
given  by  the  Waverley  Electric  and  Olds- 
fnobile  gasoline  machines. 
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In  an  address  before  the  New  York  Eiec- 
cn'cal  Society  upon  "The  Steam  Turbine," 
Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston  said,  in  pari : 

*'The  trend  of  progress  and  the  promise 
for  the  immediate  future  is  in  the  direction 
of  further  gain  in  economy  of  the  machine 
by  suppression  of  leakage  and  of  friction 
of  fluid  within  its  casing  by  improved 
workmanship,  and  by  securing  a  better 
working  substance -by  freeing  it  from  water 
and  also  by  utilizing  the  process  of  super- 
heating to  increase  the  thermodynamic 
range.  This  means,  however,  improvement 
at  ihe  boiler  rather  than  at  the  engine. 

"The  trend  is  also  toward  the  applica- 
tion of  specially  designed  and  constructed 
turbines  to  special  uses.  It  is  probable 
that,  gradually,  forms  will  be  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  use  in  electric  light  and  power 
plants:  others  as  marine  engines,  and  still 
others  to  other  work." 


The  city  solicitor  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  has 
been  instructed  to  draft  an  ordinance  limit- 
ing the  speed  of  automobiles  to  8  miles  an 
hour. 

The  first  arrest  under  the  new  Minne- 
sota automobile  law  was  made  at  St.  Paul 
on  May  22.  The  victim  was  Herbert  Ly- 
tic, of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  is  on  an  auto 
trip  through  the  WesL 

The  case  of  William  W.  Davy,  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  who  sued  George  M.  Barnes 
for  $t,ooo  damages  for  injuries  caused  by 
defendant's  automobile,  has  been  settled, 
Mr.  Barnes  agreeing  to  pay  the  doctor's 
bill  and  the  costs  of  the  action. 

The  first  arrest  under  the  New  Jersey 
automobile  law  occurred  at  East  Orange 
on  May  16.  when  an  automobilist  was 
taken  into  custody  for  running  an  auto 
without  having  his  license  number  at- 
tached to  it.     He  was  fined  $15. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the 
Village  Board  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  limit- 
ing the  speed  of  automobiles  to  8 
miles  an  hour  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
post  office,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50  for 
each  offense. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  2^  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Madison  Park  and  Pleas- 
ure Drive  Association,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
a  resolution  was  adopted  forbidding  auto- 
mobilists  and  motor  bicyclists  to  use  for 
the  rest  of  the  current  year  the  drives  of 
the  system  which  it  controls. 

The  $10,000  suit  of  John  Hurley,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  against  A.  St. 
John  Wood,  of  New  York  city,  for  injur- 
ies sustained  on  account  of  being  run 
down  by  deferdant's  automobile  a  few 
weeks  ago.  has  been  settled  out  of  court 
by  the  payment  of  $1,000  to  Hurley. 

Decision  has  been  given  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Nettleroth,  of  Louisville.  Ky,, 
who  was  sued  by  C.  L.  Riddle  for  $90  for 
damages  claimed  to  have  been  sustained  by 
being  run  into  by  defendant's  automobile. 
The  judge  held  that  Dr.  Nettleroth  had 
done  all  he  could  to  avert  the  accident, 

Michael  Fccley  was  injured  and  Daniel 
F.  Crowley  was  killed  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  May  ig  by  being  thrown  from  a  wa- 
gon, the  horse  having  been  frightened  by 
the  automobile  horn  of  W.  A.  Fuller  and 
Victor  Pager.  The  automobilisis  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 

It  appears  that  the  reason  for  the  new 
regulation  regarding  the  entry  of  automo- 
biles into  Canada  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  automobiles  taken  into  the  country 
ostensibly  by  tourists  have  been  sold  there 
without  any  duty  having  been  paid  on 
them,  but  it  is  expected  that  new  regula- 


tions will  be  issued  allowing  bona  fide 
tourists  to  enter  their  machines  on  pay- 
ment of  a  deposit  equivalent  to  the  duty, 
which  deposit  will  be  returned  to  them 
when  they  leave  the  country. 

The  assistant  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  decided  that  the  new  ordinance 
does  not  include  the  horn  as  a  means  of 
sounding  a  warning,  as  it  provides  for  an 
"alarm  bell  or  gong"  only.  He  holds  that 
horns  are  not  sufhcient.  and  the  police  have 
been  instructed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  as 
it  stands. 

The  automobile  regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  go  into  effect  on  June  7. 
and  E.  F.  Vermillion,  Henry  Bocsch,  Dan- 
iel Johnson,  Walter  C.  Allen,  W.  A.  Mc- 
Farland  and  Charles  £.  Foster  have  been 
appointed  by  the  District  Commissioners 
as  a  board  to  consider  applications  for  per- 
mits to  operate  automobiles.  Mr.  Vermil- 
lion has  been  designated  as  chairman.  All 
automobdes  must  be  registered  within 
thirty  days  after  the  law  becomes  operative. 
A  number  of  automobihsts  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  have  formed  the  National  Cap- 
ital Automobilist  Association,  to  contest 
in  the  courts  the  legality  of  the  police  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  the  numbering  of 
machines.  A  fund  of  $600  has  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  organization  on  May  20  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retain  attorneys  and 
make  all  necessary  preparations  to  carry 
the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  resolutions  condemning 
the  proposed  resolutions  and  that  they  will 
be  opposed  in  the  courts  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Among  those  present  were  Wm. 
B.  French,  A.  M.  Keen.  Albert  B.  Dulin, 
Hugh  Wallis,  Chris.  J.  Gockclcr.  P.  J. 
Lockwood,  C.  E.  Doyle.  S.  S.  Olds,  Jr., 
W.  J.  Foss.  W.  M.  Sprigg,  DcWitt  C. 
Chadwick,  Edgar  P.  Copeland.  J.  W. 
Bbyd.  F.  DeB.  Weston,  E  M.  Hasbrouck. 
Horace  A.  Dodge,  E.  M.  Sunderland,  W. 
E.  Spire,  L.  A.  Hill  and  J.  C.  Sutcr, 

On  May  11  Mayor  Bookwaltcr,  of  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  approved  the  ordinance 
regulating  automobiles  on  the  city  streets. 
It  limits  the  speed  to  8  miles  an  hour  with- 
in and  12  miles  )vithout  the  territory 
bounded  by  North,  East  South  and  West 
streets;  provides  for  initials  of  owners  in 
while  or  aluminum  not  less  than  3  inches 
high,  but  this  is  not  applicable  to  non- 
residents who  remain  in  the  city  not 
longer  than  five  days,  alarm  bells  or  horns, 
and  also  for  lighted  lamps  from  one-half 
hour  after  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise.  The  penalties  are  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50. 

The  pending  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  automobile 
ordinance  has  been  amended  to  increase 
the  speed  limit  from  6  to  8  miles  an  hour 
on  the  highways,  except  at  crossings  and 
bridges,  where  it  is  placed  at  4  miles.  It 
also  requires  that  automobiles  be  equipped 
with  brakes  of  sulTicient  power  to  bring 
machines  to  a  full  stop  within  10  feet,  with 
a  bell  or  gong  or  other  suitable  a 
device,  and  that  white  lights  in  front 
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red  lights  in  rear  be  displayed  after  dark 
and  beiore  dawn.  Kegistraiion  is  also  re- 
quired, and  penalties  of  a  tine  of  from  $5 
to  $35  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment  are  imposed. 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  City  Council  has 
raised  the  speed  limit  of  automobiles  out- 
side of  the  fire  limits  from  8  to  15  miles 
an  hour. 

A  regulation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  Meredith,  N.  H., 
limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles  through 
the  town  to  S  miles  an  hour. 

The  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  ordinance  regulating 
automobiles  was  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  city  council,  read  the  first  time, 
ordered  published  and  laid  over  under  the 
rules. 

The  Advance  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  auto- 


Chief  of  Police  Tarbox  and  a  squad  of 
five  patrolmen  in  plain  clothes  made  a  raid 
on  automobilists  in  Newton,  Mass.,  last 
week.  They  stationed  themselves  at  the 
comer  of  Cedar  street,  where  a  stretch  of 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  had  been  measured  off, 
and  as  each  machine  went  by  the  chief 
noted  the  speed,  and  if  it  exceeded  the 
limit  the  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  meas- 
ured space  held  it  up.  while  the  name  and 
address  of  the  driver  were  taken.  The  re- 
sult was  that  twenty-eight  automobilists 
were  marked  for  court  proceedings. 

Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  re- 
ported as  having  said  that  he  will  sign 
the  automobile  numbering  ordinance,  and 
possibly  submit  an  amendment  which,  he 
believes,  will  overcome  the  objection  that 
operators  of  machines,  when  they  get  into 
trouble,  may  pull  in  the  numbers  and  thus 
avoid   identification.      The   mayor   believes 
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mobile  engines,  was  on  May  26  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  E,  hciscr  as  receiver. 
on  the  application  of  George  P.  Shongen. 
May  29  has  been  appointed  for  the  trial 
at  East  Williston.  L.  I.,  of  Charles  Bartel, 
chauffeur  of  August  Belmont,  of  New 
'  York,  who  was  arrested  last  week  on  a 
charge  of  violation  of  the  automobile 
speed  law. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  authorities  in 
most  parts  of  Nassati  County  to  provide 
the  signs  called  for  by  the  Bailey-Doughty 
law,  automobilists  arc  reputed  to  be  speed- 
ing their  machines  faster  than  ever,  and  of- 
ficers are  powerless  to  interfere  in  the  ab- 
sence of  signs.  Justice  Oakley  says  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  arrests  under 
such  circumstances,  as  convictions  would 
not  be  upheld  in  the  higher  courts.  Signs, 
however,  have  been  put  up  at  the  Hemp- 
stead village  limits. 


that  if  provision  is  made  that  a  second  of- 
fense shall  result  in  immediate  revocation 
of  the  offender's  license  this  contingency 
can  be  avoided.  President  Foreman,  of  the 
South  Park  board,  said  that  that  body 
would  revise  its  automobile  numbering  law 
to  conform  with  the  measure  enacted  by 
the  city  council. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
poned  10  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
on  May  29  a  new  draft  of  the  bill  to  regu- 
late the  speed  and  licensing  of  automobiles. 
The  license  fee  for  operators  is  lowered  from 
$3  to  $2  a  year,  and  all  must  be  licensed  by 
August  I,  1903.  Automobiles  registered  in 
other  Slates  may  be  operated  in  Massachu- 
setts subject  to  such  rules  as  the  State 
Highway  Commission  may  make.  The 
maximum  speed  of  vehicles  is  placed  at  15 
miles  an  hour  in  the  country  and  10  miles 
an  hour  within  the  city  limits. 
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727,770.  Vertical  Steam  Generator. — 
Emile  Establic,  of  Paris,  France.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  improvements  is  to  provide  in 
fire  tube  steam  generators  means  for  th< 
oughly  cleaning  the  walls  of  the  fire 
by  preventing  the  mud  contained  in 
water  from  leaving  deposits  on   said  wal! 

The  improvements  consist  in  si]rroun< 
ing  the  boiler  tubes  by  jacket  tubes,  whu 
extend  upward  beyond  the  highest  wai 
level,  which  rest  by  their  lower  edge  on 
top  of  the  fire  box,  and  which  arc  provided 
at  their  lower  end  with  very  thin  slots  cx« 
tending  through  the  whole  thickness  and 
a  small  height  of  the  tubes.  The  boiler 
supplied  with  a  water  injection  tangen 
to  the  cylindrical  fire  box  and  leading 
the  annular  portion  between  the  fire 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  boiler.  By  the 
combination  of  these  two  arrangements  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  walls  of  the  fire 
box  is  assured.  In  fact,  the  water  can  only 
enter  the  space  provided  between  the  boiler 
tubes  and  their  jackets  by  passing  through 
the  thin  slots  of  the  jackets,  which  slot&. 
besides,  stop  the  mud.  The  small  quantity 
of  water  which  passes  thus  by  the  slots  of 
each  jacket  is  vaporized  instantaneously  a* 
it  arrives  in  contact  with  the  boiler  tube, 
which  is  continuously  kept  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  This  sudden  vaporization  acts 
like  a  small  explosion  and  increases  during 
a  very  short  time  the  pressure  at  the 
of  the  jacket  tube,  which  pressure  prod 
sleam  jets  from  inside  the  tut>e  to  outside 
through  the  slots  of  the  tube  and  assures 
thus  a  horizontal  chase,  which  forces  later- 
ally the  mud  which  has  not  been  free  10 
pass  through  these  slots  and  prevents  it 
from  being  deposited  at  the  top  of  the  fire 
box.  This  mud  falls  into  the  annular  por- 
tion of  the  boiler  which  surrounds  the  fire 
box  and  is  carried  away  by  the  continuous 
rotary  motion  of  the  water  produced  in  thi» 
portion  by  the  tangential  supply  of  water. 

727.726.  Speed  Changing  Gear— Pafll 
H.  White,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  May  la, 
1903.     Filed  August  22,  1902. 

A  two  change  speed  gear  for  steam  trucki 
To  the  driving  shaft  5  are  secured  two  geai 
wheels,  6  and  7,  the  latter  being  smallcTj 
than  the  gear  6.  Pivoted  upon  shaft 
is  a  frame  8,  which  carries  on  one  side  of 
shaft  5  a  stud  shaft  9.  Upon  the  latter  is 
joumaled  a  pinion  10.  meshing  with  gear  7 
and  adapted  to  be  thrown  into  me-sh  with  * 
driven  gear  11,  carried  by  the  driven  shaft 
12.  Frame  8  also  carries  a  second  stod 
shaft  13.  upon  which  is  journalcd  a  pinion 
14.  meshing  with  the  gear  6,  said  pinion 
being  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from 
the  plane  of  gear  6  to  the  plane  of  gear  tl, 
and  its  arrangement  being  such  that  by 
swinging  frame  8  upon  shaft  5  pinion  I* 
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^^Bay  be  thrown  into  and  out  of  mesh  with 
gear  II.  Pivoted  upon  shaft  12  is  a  cam 
15,  wliich  fits  within  and  controls  frame  8. 
the  cam  being  swung  upon  its  centre  by 
means  of  a  suitable  arm  16  and  link  17 
pivoted  thereto, 

727.944.  Controlling  Mechanism  for  In- 
ternal Gsmbustion  Engines. — C.  O.  Hcd- 
strom,  of  Portland,  Conn.  May  12.  1903. 
Filed  October  28,  1901. 

The  speed  of  a  bicycle  motor  is  reduced 
by  a  spark  timer.  When  the  latter  reaches 
the  limit  of  iis  motion  it  locks  the  exhaust 
valve  in  the  open  position. 

727,752.  Steam  Engine. — Charles  Cromp- 
ton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  May  12.  1903. 
Filed  September  25,  1901. 

728,140.  Liquid  Fuel  Humcr. — C.  W. 
Spiccr,  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  May  12.  1903. 
Filed  July  22,  1902. 

728,202.  Storage  Battery.— AHred  W. 
Charlton.  Toronto,  Canada.  May  19,  i903- 
Filed  October  6,  1902. 

728,284.  Steam  Boiler.— Charles  Olson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  May  19.  1903.  Filed 
September  19,   1902. 

728,430.  Heating  System  for  Motor  Ve- 
hicles.—William  O.  Worth,  Chicago.  111.. 
and  William  R.  Donaldson,  Louisville,  Ky. 
May  19.  1903.     Filed  March   15,  1902. 

728,490.  Rubber  Tired  Wheel.— Richard 
Mulholland.  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.  May  19. 
J903.     Filed  August  II.  1902. 

728.499.  Motor  Vehicle.— John  C.  Reu- 
tcr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  May  19,  1903-  File<l 
July  3.  1902. 

728.548.  Steam  Boiler. — Charles  Crctors, 
Chicago,  111.  May  19.  1903.  Filed  August 
28.  1902. 

728,747.  Electric  Igniter  for  Hydrocar- 
bon Engines.— Harry  M.  McCall,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.    May  19,  1903-     Eiled  February 

^ki7.  1902. 

^»  728.748.  Governor— Harry  M.  McCall, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  May  19,  1903.  Filed  June 
aC,  1902. 

728.840.  Steam  Boiler  for  Locomobiles 
or  Other  Machines —William  N.  Best, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  May  26.  1903.  Filed 
July  2,  1901. 

728.873.  Oil  Engine.— John  S.  Cundall, 
Robert  D.  Cundall,  William  D.  Cundall 
•  and  Henry  C.  Cundall.  Baildon.  England. 
May  26.  1903.     Filed  June  16.  1902. 

728.950.  Sparking  Igniter  for  Explosive 
Engines.— Alonzo  C.  Mather.  Chicago,  111. 
May  26,   1903.     Filed  September  26.  190a 

729,010.  Vehicle  Driving  Mechanism. — 
Paul  Synncstvedt,  Glenview.  111.  May  26, 
1903.    Filed  October  15.  1900. 

729,031.  Vehicle  Running  Gear. — Har- 
old B.  Atkins,  New  York,  N.  Y.  May  26, 
1903.    Filed  August  21,  1899. 

729.100.  Separator  for  Storage  Batte- 
ries—Elmer  A.  Sperry.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
May  36,  1903.     Filed  November  25.  1901. 

729,107.  Steam  Engine. — William  Sut- 
cliffe.  Paterson.  N.  J.  May  26,  1903.  Filed 
August  2,  1902. 

729.140.  Storage  Battery.— Robert  Dar- 
ling, Rye.  K.  Y.  May  26,  1903.  Filed  De- 
cember 26,  1901. 
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729,194.  Gas  Engine. — John  MacHaifie, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  May  26,  1903.  Filed 
August   12.   1901. 

729,197.  Motor  Cycle  Gear. — Eugene 
Mathieu,  Louvain,  Belgium.  May  26,  1903. 
Filed  April  16.  1902. 

729.254.  Carbureting  Device  for  Ex- 
plosive Engines. — Madison  F.  Bates,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.  May  26,  2903.  Filed  May  4, 
1901. 

729.311.  Compressible  Tire  for  Vehicles. 
-Henry  P,  Feister,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May 
26.  1903.     Filed  June  25,  1902. 

7-29.377.  Combined  Governor  and  Gas 
and  Air  Mixer  for  Explosive  Engines. — 
William  F.  Meister  and  Winficld  S.  Pat- 
tin.  Marietta.  Ohio.  May  26,  1903.  Filed 
September  30,  1902. 

729.385.  Vehicle  Wheel.— William  Mor- 
rison, Chicago,  111.  May  26,  1903.  Filed 
January  8,  1900. 

729.467.  Explosion  Engine. — John  C. 
White.  Decatur,  ID.  May  26,  1903.  Filed 
March  26,  1902. 

729.499.  Igniter  for  Gas  Engines. — ^John 
MacHafFie,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  May  26, 
1903.    Filed  October  3.  1902. 

729.501.  Variable  Speed  and  Reversing 
Gear. — Rodolphe  Mathot,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium.   May  26,  1903.    Filed  June  16,  1902. 

726,442.  Flash  Boiler 
System. — Alexander  F. 
Macdonald.  of  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y,  April  28. 
1903.  Filed  February  19, 
1903 

Fuel  and  water  pumps 
are  provided  whose  de- 
liveries bear  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other  at 
all  times,  whereby  the 
proper  amount  of  heat 
is  furnished  to  convert  a 
given  amount  of  water 
or  other  liquid  into  va- 
por at  a  given  tempera- 
ture. Tn  order  to  regu- 
late the  deliveries  of  the 
pumps  in  accordance 
with     the     demand     for 


vapor  energy,  a  bypass  valve  or  regulator 
is  provided  for  each  pump,  which  regu- 
lators arc  simultaneously  manipulated 
either  by  hand  or  automatically  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  for  vapor 
energy.  It  has  been  proposed  to  pro- 
vide a  pump  with  a  spring  con- 
trollled  bypass  valve,  but  this  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  pump  must  work 
against  the  same  pressure,  whether  actually 
feeding  or  not. 

In  the  drawing  4  represents  a  vapor  ten- 
sion thermostat  containing  kerosene. 
Water  is  fed  to  the  boiler  by  pump  5  and 
fuel  to  the  burner  by  pump  6.  The  two 
pump  pistons  are  rigidly  connected  to- 
gether and  are  operated  by  an  eccentric 
from  the  engine.  In  circuit  with  the  de- 
livery pipe  of  the  water  pump  is  a  bypass 
regulator,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  dia- 
phragm 19.  the  latter  being  connected  to 
the  vapor  tension  thermostat 

The  load  on  the  pump  is  decreased  as 
soon  as  the  bypass  valve  is  opened,  which 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
invention. 

In  circuit  with  the  pipe  which  conveys 
fuel  to  the  burner  is  a  bypass  regulator 
25.  which  comprises  a  balanced  piston  ar- 
ranged to  cover  and  uncover  the  port  37, 
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in  communication  with  the  tank.  In  order 
to  actuate  the  piston  valve  a  diaphragm 
regulator  is  provided,  which  is  acted  upon 
by  the  pressure  in  tlie  vapor  tension  ther- 
mostat. The  valve  stem  is  connected  by  a 
link  to  bell  crank  levers,  and  the  latter  is 
urged  in  one  direction  by  a  diaphragm  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  spring.  When 
the  piston  valve  is  in  the  position  shown, 
all  the  fuel  delivered  by  the  pump  will  pass 
into  the  burner.  When  the  pressure  on 
the  diaphragm  increases  the  piston  valve  is 
forced  downward  and  more  or  less  of  the 
fuel  will  be  bypassed  through  the  port  27 
to  the  tank,  the  balance  going  to  the 
burner,  as  before.  It  is  desiriible  to  make 
the  port  27  relatively  long  and  narrow,  so 
that  considerable  movement  of  the  piston 
valve  is  required  to  bypass  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  fuel  from  the  pump. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  temperature 
of  the  fire  gases  increases  abnormally  the 
pressure  created  within  the  vapor  tension 
thermostat  will  be  exerted  on  the  dia- 
phragms 19  and  29  in  a  manner  to  cause 
the  pistons  to  be  forced  downward,  and 
thus  permit  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  and 
water  to  be  bypassed  to  the  supply  tanks. 

726,468.  Process  of  Forming  Accumu- 
lator Electrode.— G.  J.  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  April  28,  1903.  Filed  February 
28.  igo3. 

724.328.  Mixing  Valve  for  Explosion 
Engines. — Maurice  Pivert,  New  Orleans, 
La.    March  31.  1903.    Filed  June  S,  1902. 

727.937.  Piston. — Charles  L.  Haasc.  Jr.. 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  May  12,  1903.  Filed 
May  23,  1902. 

In  a  trunk  piston  for  gasoline  engines 
having  a  hollow  pin  channel  extending 
through  the  same  from  side  to  side  a  pin 
is  provided  of  relatively  large  diameter 
located  within  the  channel.  Openings  are 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  channel  to 
accommodate  the  oscillations  of  a  connect- 
ing rod.  Means  are  carried  by  the  rod  to 
prevent  it  from  moving  laterally  with  re- 
spect to  the  pin,  and  means  are  carried  by 
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the  pin  to  prevent  the  rod  from  rotating 
within  it. 

727.777.  Explosion  Engine. — Lucien  M. 
Foster,  of  Boston,  Mass.  May  12,  1903. 
Filed  September  12.  1900. 

Relates  to  a  four  cycle  explosion  engine 
and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  means 
whereby  a  variable  stroke  of  the  recipro- 
cating member  or  piston  is  obtained  for  the 
purpose  in  a  four  cycle  engine  of  clearing 
the  cylinder  at  everj*  other  stroke  by  caus- 
ing the  piston  to  move  wholly  to  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  at  alternate  strokes  to 
provide  a  space  for  the  charge  by  causing 
the  piston  to  stop  before  it  reaches  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.  This  is  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  present  invention  by 
interposing  between  the  pifton  and  its  con- 
necting rod  or  pitman  a  yielding  connecting 
device.as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  normal 
position  of  the  pitman  and  piston  is  such 
that  the  piston  during  the  instrokc  will 
travel  substantially  to  the  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, this  being  the  condition  during  the  ex- 
haust stroke  of  the  engine.  During  the  al- 
ternate strokes,  however,  when  a  charge 
has  been  admitted  to  the  cylinder  the  re- 
sistance of  the  charge  under  compression 
acting  upon  the  yielding  connecting  device 
will  arrest  the  piston  before  it  reaches  the 
inner  end  of  the  cylinder,  thus  leaving  a 
space  or  explosion  chamber  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  compressed  charge. 

724.379-  Motor  for  Automobiles.  Etc. — 
Charles  S.  Cole  and  William  J.  Baulieu. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  March  31.  I903-  Filed 
February  17,  1900. 

723.975.  Steering  Mechanism  for  Vehi- 
cles.— Augustus  A.  Ball,  Jr.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
March  31,  1903.     Filed  January  24.  1902. 

723.976.  Steering  Mechanism  for  Vehi- 
cles.— Augustus  A.  Ball,  Jr.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
March  31,  1903.     Filed  April  17,  1902. 

724,157.  Tire  Detacher. — Alva  W.  Blanch- 
ard,  New  York,  N.  Y.  March  31,  1903. 
Filed  August  20,  1902. 

724,254.  Steam  Trap. — ^Joseph  G  Branch. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  March  31,  1903.  Filed 
May  12,  1902. 

724.380.  Motor  for  Automobiles,  Etc. — 
Charles  S.  Cole  and  William  J.  Baulieu, 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  March  31.  1903-  Filed 
February  17,  1900. 

7-4-393'     Compensating   Gear. — Thomas 
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J.  Lindsay.  Indianapolis.  Ind.     March  31. 
1903.     Filed  May  23,  1902. 

722,206.  Steam  Engine. — Byron  J.  Car- 
ter, of  Jackson,  Mich.  March  10,  1903. 
Filed  January  18,  1902. 

722.223.  Gas    or    Gasoline     Enfnnc- 
Bemt  Garllus,  Madison.  Wis.     March  10^' 
I5>03.     Filed  December  7,  1901. 

722.224.  Automobile. — Leonard  B.  Gay- 
lor,  Newton  Centre  Mass.  March  10, 
1903.     Filed  December  6,  1902. 

722.671.  Gas  Engine. — Leopold  F.  Bur- 
ger, Anderson,  Ind.  March  17,  1903.  Filed 
October  21,  1901. 

722,572.  Valve  for  Gas  Engines. — Leo- 
pold F.  Burger,  Anderson,  Ind.  March  17, 
1903.     Filed  November  11,  1901. 

New  Incorporations. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Buckmobile 
Company  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
creased from  $12,000  to  $50,000. 

Central  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  to  make  automobiles  and  manu- 
facture the  Stutz  gasoline  motor;  orga- 
nizers. Stutz.  Hardin  &  Spratt. 

Bode  Automobile  Company,  Chicago.  ItU 
to  make  automobiles.  Capital.  $50,000.  In- 
corporators, Leon  S.  Alschulcr,  James  G. 
Condon  and  Charles  W.  Sliefel. 

C.  A.  Ducrr  &  Co..  01'  New  York,  to 
deal  in  automobiles;  capital,  $5,000;  incor- 
porators, Chas.  A.  Ducrr,  Irving  L.  At- 
wood  and  Raymond  H.  Weaver,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

Automobile  Maintenance  Company,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  to  manufacture,  repair  and 
deal  in  automobiles.  Capital.  $2,500.  In- 
corporators. Gail  Dray,  Herbert  R.  Lloyd, 
George  C.  Madison. 

The  New  York  and  Jersey  Automobile 
Company,  of  New  York;  capital  stock. 
$20,000:  incorporators.  Myron  H.  Oppen- 
hcim,  of  Elberon,  N.  J.;  Maurice  Bam- 
berger, Benjamin  Wolf,  Walter  Contrnt- 
and  George  Tnplitz,  of  New  York.  m 

The  Chauflfeurs*  Assodation  of  America, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  city;  to 
promote  and  elevate  the  profession  ol 
chauflfeurs  of  gas  engines  exclusively:  di- 
rectors for  the  first  year.  Van  .Mien  Soult. 
Charles  E.  Neale.  Hiram  H.  Hill.  Samuel 
Brock  and  Frederic  W.  Welch. 


JOHN  BOYLE  &  CO. 

200  FULTON  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Manufacturers  of 
Leather  Gocds  of 
every  description. 
Also  Automobile 
Name  Plates.  Num- 
bers and  Leather  or 
Canvas  S  plash 
Aprons. 
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The  Effects  of  the  Bailey  Law. 

In  a  communication  appearing  in  this  is- 
sue a  manufacturer  expresses  the  view  that 
the  Bailey  law  will  deter  people  from  buy- 
ing automobiles,  offering  in  substantia- 
tion of  this  view  a  letter  from  a  prospec- 
tive customer  who  claims  to  have  been  led 
to  forego  buying  by  the  passage  of  the 
law. 

tt  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  prospective 
buyers  have  decided  to  wait  or  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  owning  an  automobile  entirely, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  pessimistic  views  of  the 
new  law  which  found  expression  in  some 
publications  rather  than  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  provisions  of  the  law  it- 
self. Such  statements  as  "the  bill  il  it  be- 
comes a  law  is  sure  to  kill  automobilingin 
this  State."  or  "with  this  law  in  force  au- 
tomobiling'will  be  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity/* are  not  calculated  to  reassure  the 
prospective  owner  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
utter  hoUowness  of  these  phrases. 

In  reality  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
who  intended  to  buy  an  automobile  before 
the  passage  of  the  Bailey  bill  should  not 
do  so  now.  The  new  law  does  not  reduce 
the  speed  limit— ^n  the  contrary  it  has 
raised  the  niinimum  from  8  to  15  rhiles  an 
hour  in  outlying  city  districts  where  the 
house*  arc  mor«  than  100  feet  apart,  while 
it  leaves  the  minimum  the  same  for  built 
up  portions.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
administration  of  the  law.  and  this  in  turn 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  conduct  of 
automobihsts  as  a  body.  Those  who  use 
consideration  in  driving  are  no  more  like- 
ly to  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  now 
than  formerly. 

The  provision  of  the  law  which  is  most 
objected  to  is  that  prohibiting  passing  do- 
mestic animals  upon  the  road  at  a  rate  of 
speed  greater  than  8  miles  an  hour,  and 
requiring  automobihsts  to  stop  if  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  animal  raises  his 
hand.    This  provision,  of  course,  might  be 


used  by  h(»rse  drivers  to  harass,  aulomo- 
bilists.  but  fortunately  it  will  not  be  nearly 
as  bad  in  practice  as  it  seems  upon  a 
priori  consideration.  In  the  first  place 
very  few  horsemen  know  the  law.  and  of 
the  few  that  do  certainly  only  a  small  per- 
centage will  be  of  the  kind  that  delight  in 
annoying  their  fellow  men.  The  ridicu- 
lous charge  that  automobilists  would  be 
compelled  to  slow  down  for  every  cat  and 
dog  they  might  meet  upon  the  road  can 
have  no  claim  to  consideration.  The  law 
was  obviously  not  iniendi-d  to  work  any 
such  hardship,  and  will  not  be  enforced  in 
that  sense.  That  automobilists  must  stop 
upon  the  signal  of  a  horse  driver  is  a  just 
provision,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  cases 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  accident  from 
horses  taking  fright.  Even  wliere  no  such 
law  exists  horse  drivers  would  be  granted 
the  right  to  demand  that  automobilists  stop 
if  their  horses  arc  becoming  uncontrolla- 
ble. The  majority  of  automobilists  are 
only  too  glad  to  comply,  preferring  to  in- 
convenience themselves  a  little  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  causing  an  accident  to- 
others. 

The  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  has  issued  a  very  sensible 
and  tcmperable  circular  on  the  Bailey  law, 
announcing  the  intention  of  testing  its 
constituiipnality.  It  would  be  mo«it  desir- 
able if  some  of  the  more  objectionable 
clauses  could  be  annihilated  in  this  man- 
ner. But  to  secure  really  liberal  legisla- 
tion it  will  be  necessary  for  all  automo- 
bile interests  to  combine  and  inaugurate 
an  energetic  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  the  scorcher.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  Bailey  law  is 
that  it  does  not  establish  any  speed  limits 
for  the  open  country,  but  leaves  this  mat- 
ter for  local  authorities  to  regulate.  .\5  a 
consequence  at  present  anybody  can  go  at 
any  speed  he  likes  upon  the  highways  of 
the  State,  and  no  doubt  a   great   deal  of. 
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needless  friction  will  be  caused  by  seorcli- 
ers  before  all  local  authorities  pass  speed 
ordinances.  It  must  have  been  rather  ir- 
ritating to  those  working  in  the  cause  of 
liberal  speed  legislation  to  read  last  week 
of  a  prominent  official  of  the  A.  C  A. 
"tearing  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  min- 
ute" (to  quote  one  of  the  numerous  news- 
paper reports)  and  establishing  a  new  rec- 
ord between  Morris  Park  and  Albany.  Per- 
haps no  law  was  broken,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  occasion  for  disciplining  by  the  club: 
but  if  it  was  and  the  reports  are  correct 
the  Bailey  law  certainly  has  one  fault 
which  has  so  far  been  entirely  overlooked. 

At  any  rate  it  is  desirable  that  the  law 
should  be  thoroughly  dissected  and  crit- 
icised before  the  courts  in  order  that  its 
weak  points  may  be  shown  more  dearly 
and  its  defects  be  more  easily  remedied^ 


New    York«Pittsburg:    Endurance 
Run. 

The  N.  A.  A.  M.  after  its  meeting  last 
week  announced  that  it  had  decided  to 
hold  a  non-stop  endurance  contest  from 
New  York  city  to  Pittsburg  next  fall, 
going  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  perhaps  Washington,  D.  C.  The  dis- 
of  over  500  miles  is  to  be  covered  in 
days,  and  the  endurance  contest 
proper  is  to  be  followed  at  Pittsburg  by 
hill  climbing  and  brake  tests,  a  competi^ 
tion  of  style  and  appearance,  etc.  Al* 
though  no  details  have  yet  been  decided 
upon,  it  was  announced  that  the  inrcntion 
was  to  make  awards  upon  a  basis  of  nia.rks 
earned  in  fuel  economy  and  other  second- 
ary competitions  as  well  as  in  the  endur- 
ance run  proper. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  N.  A.  A.  M* 
does  not  desire  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  to  conduct  the  leading  automo- 
bile events  any  longer.  If  the  run  to 
Pittsburg  is  held  it  is  inconceivable  that 
another  successful  contest  could  be  held 
to  Montreal  and  back  the  same  season. 

As  long  as  the  full  conditions  of  the  con- 
test are  not  published  little  can  be  said 
about  the  probable  practical  value  of  the 
event;  but  the  inclusion  in  the  program  of 
fuel  consumption  and  hill  climbing  tests 
will  lend  variety  to  the  affair,  and  ought 
to  ensure  additional  public  interest 

Of  the  proposed  route,  New  York-Phil- 
addphia  -Baltimore- Washington-Pittsburg, 
it  must  be  said  that  it  fills  the  require- 
ments of  a  great  annual  contest  welL    The 


first  two  cities  are  the  chief  automobile 
centres  In  the  country,  and  Washington 
and  Pittsburg  also  offer  very  promising 
markets  for  the  aiitomobile  industry,  the 
former  on  account  of  its  large  society  and 
diplomatic  popula^tion  and  the  latter  as  a 
prosperous  manufacturing  city,  Balti- 
more, owing  to  its  wretchedly  poor  street*, 
has  so  far  not  taken  much  interest  in  au- 
tomobiles. 

The  average  of  the  roads  of  the  pro- 
posed route  is  much  poorer  than  the  aver* 
age  roads  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
From  Baltimore  to  Washington  and  be- 
yond the  latter  city  the  roads  are  especially 
bad.  If  the  weather  should  turn  out  un- 
favorable no  very  large  percentage  of  the 
competitors  would  cover  tlie  distance  of 
500  miles  in  three  days,  and  the  contest,  in 
any  event,  promises  to  be  a  much  more 
strenuous  one  than  that  of  hst  hlL 


Recent  AdvaDce^s  in  Igtiition  Ap- 
p«fatus. 

Aside  from  the  auxiliary  spark  gap  dis- 
covery most  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
ignition  devices  have  had  to  do  with  spark 
generators,  Some  inventors  have  sought 
to  make  the  rate  of  electrical  generation 
independent  of  the  speed  of  the  motor,  so 
that  just  as  strong  a  spark  is  produced 
when  the  motor  is  turned  over  by  hand  in 
starting  as  when  it  is  in  normal  operation 
and  the  necessity  for  starting  batteries  is 
avoided.  Another  inventor  has  set  his 
aim  in  the  directioa  of  combining  the  ad' 
vantages  of  the  contact  and  jump  spark 
systems  by  producing  a  mechanical  gen- 
erator,  giving  an  electric  impulse  of  such 
form  thart  a  spark  can  be  produced  within 
the  cylinder  of  the  motor  withoui  movable 
contact  parts  and  without  an  induction 
coil. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be 
called  here  to  a  nov^  spark  generator  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  this  issue.  The 
device  has  none  of  the  parts  usually  re- 
sponsible for  trouble  with  ordinary  forms 
oi  spark  generators,  and  is  generally  ol 
c?(trcmc  simplicity.  The  principle  of  action 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  not  new,  but 
some  of  the  details  of  construction  are 
highly  interesting.  The  aim  of  the  de- 
signer has  evidently  been  to  obtain  as 
strong  an  effect  from  a  device  of  a  given 
siEc  as  possible,  and  at  the  ^me  time  pre- 
vent a  gradual  weakening  of  the  permanent 
magnets,  which  occurs  in  all  ordinary 
forms  of  magneto  generators.  To  this  end 
two  pole  pieces  are  used,   one  of  which 


only  is  surrounded  by  a  coil.  Normally 
the  magnetic  flux  divides  equally  between 
these  pole  pieces,  but  when  the  cut  away 
portion  of  the  revolving  armature  comes 
around  to  the  pole  piece  without  coil  it 
concentrates  the  magnetism  in  the  pole 
piece  surrounded  by  the  coil  and  reduces 
the  flux  in  the  other,  while  a  tnoment 
later,  when  the  cut  away  portion  arrives 
opposite  the  pole  piece  with  the  roil,  the 
magnetism  rapidly  diminishes  in  that  pole 
piece  and  increased  in  the  other,  Ucnce 
there  is  a  sudden  and  large  variation  in 
the  magnetic  flux  through  the  coij  without 
any  appreciable  variation  in  the  total  flux 
between  the  magnet  poles.  Also,  the  im- 
pulse due  to  a  decrease  in  magnetic  flmc 
through  the  coil  is  made  use  of  for  spark- 
ing and,  as  ts  welt  known^  the  direction  of 
this  current  is  such  that  it  tends  io 
strengthen  the  field  magnets,  instead  ol  to 
weaken  them,  as  is  the  tendency  in  the 
usual  forms  of  magnetos. 


The  Paris-Madrid  Disaster. 

Mail  reports  arc  now  to  hand  of  llic 
first  stage  of  the  Paris- Madrid  race  and  the 
terrible  accidents  accompanying  it,  con- 
firming in  every  respect  the  former  tele- 
graphic reports.  The  general  opinioc. 
even  among  the  racing  contingent,  seems 
to  be  that  this  slaughter  marks  the  cod  of 
long  distance  roid  racing  in  France,  and 
that  no  further  permits  can  possibly  be  is- 
sued. Premier  Combes  (rankly  admitted 
in  the  Seoate  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  sanctioning  the  race,  btJt  offered  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  had  don«  so  in  the  belief  that 
the  event  would  prove  of  benefit  to  an  im- 
portani  national  industry* 

A  more  sudden  change  of  public  opinion 
has  sddora  been  witnessed  than  that  in 
France  on  May  24,  The  hutidreds  Ol 
thousands  of  people  lining  the  road  neax 
the  start  in  the  small  morning  hours  of 
that  day  were  for  the  most  part  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  event 
tht-y  had  come  to  witness*  and  the  conver- 
sation centred  on  such  subjects  as  the 
progress  of  practical  science*  La  France 
once  more  taking  the  lead  of  the  progress 
ol  the  world,  etc,  but  before  the  day  wis 
over  these  same  people  were  clamoring 
loudly  for  the  Government  to  stop  liw 
race.  The  French  arc  naturally  an  impul- 
sive race  and  one  that  easily  forgets  its 
lessons. 

Great  public  indignation  was  man: 
when  in  a  motor  cycle  race  in 
the  spring  of  1900  two 
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at  a  turning  and  ran  into  a  crowd, 
injuring    several;    and    when    a 
as  run  over  and  killed  by  one  of 

ipetitors  in   the   Paris-Berlin   race. 

the  time  of  the  next  great  racing 
^se  accidents  had  been  quite  for- 
|ry  the  mercurial  public. 
Automobile  Club  of  France  is  now 
(Ung  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  ac- 
1  onto  the  Government,  claiming 
•  precautions  taken  for  poHcing  the 
We  not  thorough  enough.  This 
issibly  be  responsible  for  the  fatal 
ts  to  two  or  three  persons  outside 
t,  but  the  accidents  to  the  compet- 
l^uld  not  have  been  prevented  by 
•sures  for  guarding  the  course  that 
bave  been  taken.  The  deaths  of 
Jinipeiitors  arc  simply  the  inevitable 
bf  the  folly  of  running  at  break 
iced  on  the  public  roads. 


Is-Madrid    and  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup   Race. 

It  the  only  comment  on  the  horrors 
Paris-Madrid  race  by  those  who 
i  road  racing  as  an  essential  to  the 
ftty  of  the  automobile  industry  is 
Itch  nonsense  is  being  written  re- 
(  the  event— which  amounts  simply 
Vasion  of  the  question.  Some  con- 
^wevcr,  that  to  make  road  racing 
i;hly  safe  in  the  future  the  most 
ent  drivers  should  be  selected  in 
ting  trials  and  the  main  race  re- 
fer these.  This  argument  may 
plausible,  but  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
i  the  drivers  involved  in  recent  ca- 
des—Zborowski,  Renault,  Barrow, 
•were  among  the  best  known  men  in 
bile  racing  circles? 
ediately  the  fatalities  in  the  Paris- 
race  became  known  the  question 
feet  they  would  have  on  the  Gordon 
i  Cup  race  was  raised.  Those  inter- 
l  the  last  named  race  pointed  out  the 
ifferences  between  the  two  events — 
'e!ve  competitors  instead  of  200;  the 
only  93  miles  in  length  instead  of 
d  every  possible  precaution  taken 
the  spectators  off  the  road.  Hence, 
gucd.  because  there  were  fatalities 
Paris-Madrid  race  it  does  not  follow 
ere  is  any  great  danger  in  the  Gor- 
innett  race. 

le  Paris-Madrid  race  Marcel  Re- 
>st  his  life  because  (on  the  author- 
be  reports)  he  took  a  sharp  turn  at 
eat  speed.  There  are  many  such 
Lurns  in  the  cup  race  route.    The 


chauffeur  of  Loraine  Barrow  lost  his  life 
because  the  vehicle  ran  into  a  big  dog.  It 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  to  keep 
all  dogs  off  a  road  93  miles  in  length.  The 
chauffeur  of  Mr.  Stead  lost  his  life  be- 
cause two  vehicles  hooked  together  while 
one  was  trying  to  overtake  the  other.  The 
roads  in  Ireland  are  much  narrower  than 
in  France — in  fact  so  narrow  at  points  that 
it  is  impossible  for  vehicles  to  pass  each 
other — and  the  chances  of  "hooking  to- 
gether" are  therefore  much  greater. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  causes 
of  fatal  accidents  to  competitors  will  also 
be  present  in  the  Irish  race. 


British  Automobilists  Decide  in  Fa- 
vor of   Identification. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  just  taken  a  postal  vote 
among  its  members  on  the  question  of  au- 
tomobile legislation.  Three  questions  were 
propounded  to  the  voters,  substantially  as 
follows:  Arc  you  in  favor  of  (i)  means  of 
identification  as  a  concession  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  specific  speed  limit  and  tare 
limit  for  hcavT"  vehicles?  (2)  nothing  fur- 
ther being  done  by  the  club  at  present  to 
promote  legislation?  (3)  small  and  incon- 
spicuous identification  plates,  certification 
of  drivers  and  an  increase  of  the  penaity 
for  automobilists  guilty  of  serious  ofTcnses, 
such  as  giving  false  names  and  addresses 
or  endeavoring  to  avoid  identification  after 
causing  an  accident^  in  exchange  for  a  re- 
moval of  the  specific  speed  limit? 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  that  members 
by  a  majority  of  687  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  club  promoting  legislation  and 
by  a  majority  of  552  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lative committee's  proposals  of  means  of 
identification. 

After  all  the  ridicule  which  had  been 
heaped  on  the  identification  proposal  it 
must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
see  this  proposal  so  strongly  supported  by 
members  of  the  club.  The  automobilists  of 
"proud  Albion"  resented  the  "indignity"  of 
being  numbered  long  after  motorists  of  all 
other  countries  had  submitted  to  it,  but  the 
constantly  spreading  police  persecution,  as 
well  as  the  apparent  increase  in  reckless 
driving,  must  have  impressed  the  majority 
of  the  club's  members  with  the  neces- 
sity of  something  being  done  to  improve 
the  situation.  The  repeated  reference  to 
automobile  regulations  in  Parliament  re- 
cently and  the  expressions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Eng- 


land indicate  that  further  auto  legislation 
is  imminent.  The  result  of  the  postal  vote 
gives  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  this 
coming  legislation  the  club  will  present  a 
united  front. 

Calendar  of  Automobile   Dates  and 
Events. 

Jane  IS— to.— PatIb  Antomoblla  Fetes. 

Jane  lt»— SS.— Aix-lce-Baltu  Auto  Event*. 

June  SO— VI.— Circuit  de»  Ardennes. 

Jaly  1— 15.— IrUh    Fortnight. 

Jalf  3. — Gordon  Bennvtt  Cup  B»oe. 

Jnly  3,  4  nnd  5— Endarmnce  Kan  of  the  New 

York  Motor  Cycle    Clnb    to    Bostoo   mnd 

return. 
Jnly  IS— 10— Oiiteud  Automobile  Week. 
July  34— Quarterly  100  Mllee    Trlnl    of  A.  C. 

O.  B.   I. 
Aajeust  10— 12— TourUt  Motor  Bicycle  Bell»- 

blllty  Trials. 

Recent    Advances     in    Methods    of 
Charfi:inr  Electric  Vehicles. 

By  Albert  L.  Clough. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  certain 
important  recent  inventions  in  the  elec- 
trical field  arc  bound  to  exert  a  most 
favorable  influence  upon  the  future  of  the 
electric  vehicle. 

The  new  means  for  the  conversion  of  al- 
ternating into  direct  current  are  here  re- 
ferred to. 

DIFFICULTUS   Of  CHAJtGlNG. 

The  most  important  cause  which  has 
prevented  a  more  extensive  adoption  of 
electric  vehicles  has  been  the  lack  of 
charging  facilities,  except  in  the  great 
cities.  Of  course,  the  restricted  radius  of 
action  of  these  cars  is  a  serious  objection; 
nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  great  to 
prove  satisfactory  in  a  great  many  lines 
of  use.  if  conditions  were  such  as  to  make 
charging  possible  wherever  electrical  en- 
ergy of  any  kind  were  available.  This  has 
not  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  this  fact 
has  up  to  the  present  time  practically  con- 
fined the  electric  vehicle  to  the  large  cities. 
where  Edison  current — the  direct  or  con- 
tinuous current — is  supplied.  In  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  very 
smallest  places  (few  of  which  arc  without 
electrical  supply)  the  alternating  current  is 
well  nigh  universal.  This  form  of  energy 
being  entirely  unsuited  for  charging  bat- 
teries, there  has  been  little  incentive  toward 
the  ownership  of  electric  vehicles  in  these 
places.  In  fact,  the  possibility  of  securing 
a  direct  current  service  from  any  central 
station  seems  to  be  diminishing  rather 
than  increasing,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
adaptability  of  the  alternating  system  to 
cover  large  territories  with  little  loss  and 
to  furnish  energy  at  any  desired  pressure 
to  lamps  and  motors.  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  in  the  future  see  very  little  direct 
current  dispensed  from  central  stations. 

This  being  the  case,  the  outlook  for  the 
charging    of    electric    vehicles    would    be 
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very  dark,  were  it  not  for  the  development 
of  the  static  rectifier. 

CHAKGING   FAatlTIES   IN   CITIES. 

The  owner  of  an  electric  vehicle  in  one 
of  the  large  cities  where  the  Edison  cur- 
rent is  supplied  has  been  able,  by  means 
of  a  simple  connection  to  the  direct  cur- 
rent mains  through  a  rheostat,  measuring 
instruments  and  automatic  switch,  to  con- 
veniently charge  his  batteries  in  the  sta- 
ble at  a  cost  not  prohibitive,  and  as  a  rule 
public  charging  stations  have  been  located 
conveniently  about  the  city  at  which  he 
could  reciiargc,  if  necessary.  The  posses- 
sor of  an  electric  carriage  living  in  a  com- 
munity where  only  the  alternating  current 
is  supplied,  in  order  to  arrange  for  charg- 
ing in  his  stable  has  been  forced  to  go 
to  very  great  inconvenience  and  expense. 
He  is  forced  to  install  a  veritable  power 
station,  costing  several  hundred  dollars 
and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  care.  There 
are  tjivo  courses  open  to  him.  First,  to  in- 
stall a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  and  use  it 
to  drive  a  direct  current  dynamo,  which, 
in  addition  to  charging  his  automobile 
batteries,  may  be  used  to  furnish  house  il- 
lumination, or,  second,  to  purchase  a  mo- 
tor generator  set,  consisting  of  an  alter- 
nating current  motor  of  the  single  or  mul- 
tiphase type,  direct  connected  to  a  direct 
current  generator.  He  then  buys  his  electri- 
cal energy  of  the  central  station  in  the  al- 
ternating form  ("which  he  cannot  use  di- 
rectly) and  transforms  it,  with  consider- 
able loss,  into  continuous  or  direct  current. 
The  motor  converter,  which  consists  of  a 
double  wound  dynamo,  with  its  armature 
fed  by  alternating  current  and  delivering 
direct  current  from  its  commutator,  may 
also  be  used,  but  this  type  is  not  known  to 
be  in  the  market  commercially. 

EXPENSIVE  PLANT. 

Both  of  these  forms  of  charging  plant, 
with  their  accessories,  are  expensive  to  in- 
stalf,  and  they  require  a  certain  amount  of 
attendance;  although  the  motor  generator 
sets  are  nearly  automatic.  They  also  oc- 
cupy valuable  space  in  a  stable.  The  first 
method  is  by  far  the  cheaper  in  operation, 
although  somewhat  objectionable  in  other 
ways  and  requiring  a  little  more  attend- 
ance than  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  high 
rates  often  charged  for  alternate  current  in 
residence  service  and  the  loss  of  energy  in 
the  motor  and  the  generator,  which  is 
quite  large  in  these  bniall  m.ii'hine>.  tlic 
total  cost  of  the  energy  dcIiviTnl  to  the 
battery  by  the  second  method  is  vltv  c<»n- 
sidcrable.  Where  the  central  staiiim  sup- 
plies electricity  at  20  crnts  ptr  kilowatt 
hour,  or  15  cents  per  ck-rirical  Imr^r  power 
hour,  the  cost  at  the  battery  terminals  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  j$  cents  per 
horse  power  hour  wlien  a  motor  gpner- 
ator  is  employed — no  allowance  being 
made  for  attendance  or  fixed  charges. 

Naturally  there  are  very  few  people  who 
are  able  or  willing  to  install  so  extensive 
an  electrical  plant  on  their  premises,  and 
very  few  public  charging  stations   wilt   be 


fitted  up  in  towns  where  only  the  alternat- 
ing current  is  to  be  had,  as  the  expense  is 
not  likely  to  be  warranted,  especially  as 
there  wijl  probably  be  but  few  vehicles  to 
be  charged. 

In  almost  every  community  there  is  a 
class  of  people  who  wish  a  vehicle  for 
purely  local  use,  and  do  not  demand  ex- 
tensive mileage  capacity.  Many  of  them  do 
not  care  w  ithin  reasonable  limits  what 
their  horse  power  hour  costs,  but  they  value 
the  undoubted  noiselessness,  readiness  and 
ease  of  operation  of  the  electric  vehicle,  and 
would  adopt  it  if  they  could  secure  prac- 
tical charging  facilities,  both  public  and 
private. 

The  inventions  to  which  these  remarks 
refer  and  which  promise  to  render  super- 
fluous the  costly,  complicated  and  cumber- 
some apparatus  now  necessary  for  charg- 
ing from  the  alternating  current  at  pres- 
ent of  so  nearly  universal  application, 
have  both  been  referred  to  briefly  in  The 
Horseless  Age,  but  a  brief  description  of 
them  may  not  be  amiss. 

THEORY   OF   NEW   CONVERTERS. 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  that  an  elec- 
tric current  if  allowed  to  flow  in  a  con- 
stant direction  through  a  chemical  solution, 
will  resolve  that  solution  into  its  chemical 
elements.  These  elements  will  appear  at 
the  two  points  or  poles  at  which  the  cur- 
rent enters  and  leaves  the  solution,  and  a 
certain  one  of  the  chemical  elements  will 
invariably  appear  at  the  pole  at  which  the 
current  enters,  while  the  other  will  invari- 
ably appear  at  the  pole  by  which  the  cur- 
rent is  leaving. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  chemical 
substance  acted  upon  is  water,  which  con- 
tains two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  suppose  means  are 
provided  to  retain  these  gases  at  the  poles 
where  they  are  produced.  If  the  current 
be  passed  for  one  minute  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. I  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  will  be  found 
at  pole  A.  while  2  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 
will  accumulate  at  pole  B.  Suppo-^e  now 
that  the  curent  is  reversed  in  direction,  en- 
tering at  the  pole  from  which  it  previously 
left,  and  leaving  at  the  pole  by  which  it 
previously  entered.  After  the  end  of  one 
minute  there  will  have  been  produced  at 
pole  A  2  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  and  at 
pole  B  I  cubic  inch  of  oxygen.  Durinp; 
their  formation  the  2  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen  will  con:biiio  with  tlic  cubic  inch 
of  oxygen  previously  at  poK-  A.  and  the 
cubic  inch  of  dxygen  will  combine  with  ihe 
2  cubic  inclie>^  of  liydroijen  previously 
f'Tuied  at  i>oK-  H.  foruiiiii;  in  both  oa-^es 
the  ^aine  amount  of  wa'ar  from  wliicli  the 
^a-es  were  originally  t>bia:n(d.  In  other 
wrtrd<.  the  resiilt  of  passing  the  current  in 
opiMivite  directions  for  equal  lengths  of 
time  has  been  nil.  If  the  current  had  been 
passed  through  a  cell  of  storage  battery  in- 
stead of  through  water,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  eflfects  of  the 
current  first  passed  would  have  been 
wiped  out  by  the  equivalent  current  of  op- 
posite direction. 

Now  the  alternating  current  is  nothing 


more  nor  less  than  a  current  which  pasiei 

alternately  in  opposite  directions.  For 
about  one-one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  a 
second  it  flows  in  one  direction.  During 
the  next  one-one  hundred  and  twentieth  of 
a  second  it  flows  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  each  momentary  flow 
wipes  out  the  chemical  effect  produced  by 
its  oppositely  directed  predecessor.  In 
any  given  length  of  time  the  capacity  of 
an  alternating  current  to  do  chemical  work 
is  just  equal  to  its  capacity  for  undoing 
the  same  chemical  actions. 

If  by  any  device  it  were  possible  to  cut 
off  the  current  during  every  other  alterna- 
tion of  direction  of  the  current  and  to  al- 
low the  remaining  instantaneous  currents 
to  pass  into  a  storage  battery,  there  wqnld 
be  no  such  doing  and  undoing  of  chemi- 
cal work;  the  current  would  be  in  the  same 
direction  all  the  time,  although  it  would 
be  intermittent,  and  charging  would  be  ef- 
fected. 

ELECTROLYTIC    RECTIFIERS, 

It  is  just  this  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  static  rectifier  or  ''electric  valve."  as  it 
has  been  called,  owing  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween its  action  and  that  of  the  common 
check  valve,  which  allows  fluids  to  pass  in 
one  direction  only,  automatically  closing 
against  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  form  of  static  rectifier  which  has  been 
developed  abroad  consists  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining ammonium  phosphate  in  which  are 
two  plates,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  a 
zinc-aluminum  alloy.  When  an  alternating 
current  is  caused  to  flow  between  these 
two  plates  only  its  alternate  waves  are  al- 
lowed to  pass,  that  is,  the  currents  having 
the  same  direction.  The  other  waves  are 
suppressed  and  an  intermittent  current  of 
constant  direction  resuhs  which  is  suitable 
for  battery  charging.  The  action  of  this 
device  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  insulating  layer  of  oxide  upon 
the  aluminum  plate  when  the  current  is  in 
the  direction  to  free  oxygen  thereat.  The 
resistance  of  this  film  opens  the  circuit  and 
prevents  currents  in  this  direction  from 
passing.  When,  however,  the  current  wave 
is  of  the  opposite  direction  the  oxygen  is 
freed  upon  the  iron  plate  and  its  flow  is 
not  impeded. 

THE  COOPER    HEWITT  COmTRTER. 

^^ore  interesting  than  this  rectifier  is 
that  of  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  of  New  York 
city.  If  the  statements  of  the  technical  and 
popiilar  press  be  accepted  this  apparatns 
>4'(vv<  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
probUtn  of  obtaining  direct  current  from 
an  alternating  supply.  The  Hewitt  recti- 
fier c<»nsists  of  a  nearly  spherical  bulb  in 
which  are  sealed  two  iron  terminals,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top.  The 
bulb  is  exhausted  of  air  and  filled  with 
mercury  vapor,  and  liquid  mercury  sur- 
rounds the  lower  terminal.  Another  ter- 
minal is  provided  for  the  entrance  of  the 
high  tension  current  required  to  start  the 
rectifier  into  action. 

This  very  simple  arrangement  whctt  eo«" 
nected  to  an  altemadag  .jtireai^  after  ftl  m 
current  has  once  be#«^  •* 
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iween  its  urminals  by  the  starting  voltage, 
will  allow  only  one  sei  of  tlic  alternating 
curifMt  waves  t<'  pass,  and  thus  furnish  to 
its  circuit  an  intermittent  but  dirett  cur- 
rent, suitable  for  battery  charging.  When 
the  device  is  made  for  three  phase  cir- 
cuits, it  is  provided  with  three  terminals 
at  the  top  of  the  bulb,  in  addition  to  the 
starting  terminal,  and  one  mercury  termi- 
nal at  the  bottom.  The  upper  terminals 
are  re«pcctive)y  connected  to  the  three 
phases  and  the  mercury  terminal  to  the 
common  junciion.  The  direct  current  in 
the  common  wire  is  then  much  lcs>  pulsat- 
ing than  that  produced  by  the  ordinary 
alternating  current,  un  account  of  the  over- 
lapping of  ihe  phases. 

The  tlieory  of  action  of  the  Hewitt  ap- 
paratus has  n«it  been  fully  investigated,  or. 
at  least,  not  made  public,  but  the  secret  of 
its  working  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  resistance  changes  of  the 
mercury  vapor  under  polarisation. 

CETAU^    AND    PBOSPECT    OF    HEWITT    RECTIFIER. 

A  Hewitt  rectifier  capable  of  delivering 
8  kilowatts  of  pulsating  direct  current  at 
1 10  volts  is  said  to  he  about  9  inches  in 
diameter  and  to  weigh  about  3  pounds.  It 
should  be  inexpensive  to  manufacture  and 
ought  to  sell,  even  when  patent  rights  are 
provided  for,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
The  installation  of  such  a  bulb  in  the 
stable  with  the  necessary  regulating  and  in- 
dicating apparatus,  should  not  prove  a 
source  of  great  expense,  and,  if  its  economy 
is  as  good  as  claimed,  it  should  be  a  .satis- 
factory means  of  solving  the  charging 
problem. 

It  is  proposed  further  to  make  these 
bulbs  of  unbreakable  material,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  portable,  in  which  event  it 
might  prove  practicable  to  carry  one,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  regulating  and 
measuring  apparatus,  upon  the  electric  ve- 
hicle, thus  rendering  it  possible  to  charge 
wherever  the  "juice"  was  to  be  found. 
which  today  means  almost  literally  every- 
where. 

I  venture  to  say  that  these  inventions  of 
static  rectifiers  for  alternating  current  will 
have  a  more  important  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  electric  vehicle  than  many  of 
the  alleged  improvements  which  have  lately 
been    made   upon   the  batter>'   itself. 


Second    Hand   Gasoline    Vehicles — 
How  to  Determine  Their  Condition. 

By  At.iiERT  L.  Cloui-.u. 
Many  people  who  do  not  feel  like  invent- 
ing the  full  price  of  an  automobile,  new 
from  the  factory,  in  order  to  secure  a  first 
experience  with  a  motor  car.  very  naturally 
seek  the  second  hand  market  to  find  what 
ir  affords  in  the  way  of  bargains.  Many 
01  these  people  think  it  wise  to  purchase 
a  second  hand  vehicle,  so  that  iheir  ap- 
prenticeship in  motoring  may  he  served 
tspon  a  car  of  comparatively  small  value. 
any  accident  or  lack  of  attention  to  which 
will  b<  ^'^^  serious  than  to  a  new  and  high 
5u  '  I'le    generally    look 


forward  to  the  ownership  of  a  new  and 
first  class  car  when  the  old  one  shall  have 
been  worn  out  and  full  experience  in  the 
care  oi  motors  attained. 

Fortunately,  the  second  hand  market  of- 
fers a  line  o(  vehicles  of  every  description, 
from  a  motor  "bike"  to  a  24  horse  touring 
car.  The  vehicles  there  offered  are  gener- 
ally placed  for  sale  through  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes  (disregarding  the  usually  as- 
signed reason,  "owner  going  to  spend  the 
summer  abroad/'  or  "owner  has  ordered 
larger  car  of  same  make"):  .First,  the  car 
is  a  failure  through  bad  design  or  bad 
workmanship:  second,  the  car  is  a  good 
one,  but  the  owner  has  become  tired  of  it. 
either  because  he  never  had  the  quali&ca- 
tions  for  an  automobile  operator  or 
through  some  other  reason;  third,  the  car 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  thus  docs  not 
suit  its  owner. 

Vehicles  which  are  placed  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  the  first  reason  are  naturally  to 
be  avoided,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be 
sure  of  so  doing.  The  vehicles  discarded 
for  the  second  or  third  reason  are  often- 
times very  good  bargains.  Many  a  car  has 
been  bought  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
by  someone  who  never  should  have  owned 
any  means  of  conveyance  more  powerful 
or  complicated  than  a  pair  of  roller  skates. 
After  a  few  days'  use  and  one  or  two 
slight  *'lessons  of  the  road"  the  owner 
concludes  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
horse.  It  is  surely  for  the  good  of  the 
motor  industry  that  he  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion. His  rig.  however,  may  be  a  very 
good  one.  and  in  ver>'  passable  condition. 

The  owner  who  discards  a  machine  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  latest 
thing  out  is  a  godsend  to  the  automobile 
dealer,  and  makes  many  contributions  to 
the  second  hand  market  which  can  be 
picked  up  by  sensible  people  to  their 
great  advantage.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  machines  made  several  years  ago  are 
about  as  serviceable  today  as  many  of  the 
1903  models,  although  appearance  is 
against  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
preciate their  value  to  almost  nothing 
among  the  smart  set.  Buying  horses  is 
supposed  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
certain business  transactions  that  can  be 
undertaken,  and  it  is  probable  that  buying 
a  second  hand  automobile  is  fraujjht  with 
a  good  many  or  the  same  risks,  for  there 
arc  certainly  many  in  the  business  who 
cituUl  out-Harum   David   Harum, 

PARTY  TO    INSPECT. 

When  a  person  goes  into  the  second 
hand  market  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
a  machine  he  will  do  well  to  confine  his 
choice  to  vehicles  of  standard  make  con- 
«tnicied  by  concerns  who  are  still  in  the 
field  and  who  maintain  factories  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  from  his  home. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  points  of  design 
which  should  be  snugln  for  in  a  second 
hand  machine,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  give 
a  few  pointers  to  assist  the  purchaser  in 
determining  the  condition  of  the  vehicles 
offered.     It  is  worth  the  smalt  expense  in- 


volved to  taKe  along  with  one,  when  look- 
ing the  machines  over,  a  thoroughly  skilled 
and  expericuccd  mechanic,  not  necessarily 
an  autoni'/oik-  mechanic.  He  will  notice  a 
great  many  points  which  will  entirely 
escape  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaser, and  his  advice  will  likely  be  sound 
Upon  a  great  many  practical  questions. 

It  will  here  be  asj^umed  that  a  gast:>line 
vehicle  is  to  he  purchased  and  that  a  car 
of  some  standard  make  has  been  fixed 
upon.  In  looking  it  over,  the  first  thing  to 
he  determined  is  how  much  worn  it  is. 
The  steering  gear  will  give  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  this  by  the  amotint  of  lost  mo- 
tion which  it  contains.  If  the  steering 
wheel  or  tiller  will  move  considerably  with- 
out deflecting  the  wheels,  and  all  connec- 
tions are  light,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
there  has  been  much  wear  in  the  pivots  due 
to  extensive  use.  If  the  wheels  are  of  the 
wire  type  the  condition  of  the  spnkcs  where 
they  screw  into  the  nipples  should  be  no- 
ticed, as  this  is  the  weakest  point,  and  if 
the  wheels  are  of  the  artillery  type  one 
should  examine  to  see  if  they  run  true. 
The  wheels  should  stand  in  exactly  parallel 
vertical  planes  when  the  weight  is  upon 
them,  and  not  lean  together  at  the  top.  If 
they  do  lean  together,  it  rather  indicates 
that  the  axle  or  steering  pivots  may  be* 
sprung  or  that  the  bearings  may  be  worn. 
The  axles  should  be  looked  to  very  care- 
fully to  see  that  they  have  not  been  forced 
out  of  true  by  use.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  bearings  of  the  front 
wheels  may  have  been  worn  unless  the  ma- 
chine is  jacked  up.  If  so  it  can  be  easily 
determined.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  axle  bearings. 
Driving  sprockets  that  have  been  used  for 
a  long  time  give  evidence  of  wear  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  tooth  outline.  The  driv- 
ing side  of  the  teeth  is  hollowed  out  while 
the  slack  side  <ihow5  little  or  no  wear.  In 
a  sprocket  which  has  not  been  much  worn 
the  two  sides  of  the  teeth  are  alike.  An 
inkling  as  to  the  condition  of  the  differen- 
tial gear  may  be  had.  if  the  rear  wheels  are 
jacked  u[),  hy  turning  the  wheels  by  hand 
and  looking  for  lost  motion  arising  from 
tlic  wear  of  the  teeth  of  the  gears  and  pin- 
ions. The  radius  rods  should  be  inspected. 
If  the  vehicle  has  been  extensively  used, 
these  rods  at  their  connections  with  the 
rear  axle  and  with  the  frame  will  probably 
show  some  pivot  wear,  which  can  be  de- 
tected by  handling  the  rtnis.  When  look- 
ing over  the  springs  any  signs  of  their 
having  frequently -struck  together,  through 
weakness,  should  be  noted.  Of  course, 
one  need  not  expect  to  find  perfect  tires 
upon  a  second  hand  rig.  but  it  is  natural 
to  look  them  over  for  external  defects,  such 
as  cuts,  vulcanizations,  phigs  or  flatness  on 
the  tread,  due  to  long  wear. 

A    B.\D    SIGN. 

One  thing  which  it  is  interesting  to  as- 
certain is  as  to  whether  the  vehicle  has 
been  taken  apart  frequently.  This,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  bad  sign,  and  a  good  machinist 
will  usually  be  able  1q  xw^^*.t  iw  ^f^a^  ^a*vi. 
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as  to  this,  unless  the  car  has  just  been  re- 
painted. Repainting  of  the  gear  and  body 
and  bronzing  of  the  mechanism  is  a  com- 
mon expedient  of  the  second  hand  dealer 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  his  stock  in 
trade.  Paint,  like  beauty,  "is  only  skin 
deep." 

The  value  of  the  inspection  which  can  be 
made  will  depend  largely  ui)on  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  liie  nicctianism  can 
be  "opened  up"  to  view.  All  removable 
portions,  such  as  the  llooring.  icMincau.  bon- 
net, seat  boards,  etc..  should  l)e  laid  back. 
If  any  objection  is  made  to  this,  obviously 
there  is  something  to  be  concealed.  The 
covers  of  crank  cases  and  gear  bo.\es 
should  be  removed  whenever  practicable. 

THE  DKIVIXC    MKCHAMSM. 

The  first  point  regarding  the  driving 
mechanism.  alx>ut  which  one  is  likely  to  be 
curious,  is  the  compressii^n  of  the  engine. 
With  the  relief  cock  closed  one  should  not 
be  able  to  make  it  pass  compression  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  dur- 
ing which  the.  air  is  gradually  leaking  away. 
In  an  engine  of  large  cylinder  capacity  and 
in  perfect  condition  it  should  not  be  possi- 
ble to  pass  compression  except  by  brute 
strength.  With  the  crank  case  cover  oflf  it 
will  be  possible  to  tell  whether  the  escape  of 
the  charge  is  by  the  piston  or  by  the  valves. 
If  the  pistons  are  not  reasonably  tight  it 
will  be  difificult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  out- 
put from  the  motor,  but  if  the  leak  is  in 
the  valves  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  can 
be  stopped.  An  engine  with  ill  fitted  pis- 
tons will  probably  prove  a  bad  investment. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  an  en- 
gine, when  a  liberal  hand  hole  is  provided 
in  the  crank  case.  By  putting  the  cylinder 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  compression 
stroke  and  allowing  someone  to  rotate  the 
balance  wheel  slightly  back  and  forth, 
looseness  in  the  connecting  rods  at  the 
crank  pin  and  the  piston  pin  may  often  l)e 
detected.  Much  lost  motion  at  these  points 
evidences  considerable  use  of  the  engine. 
but  its  correction  is  not  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. Wear  in  the  main  crank  shaft  bearings 
should  be  looked  for. 

Kl.MTION     MEfH.\NISM. 

The  condition  of  the  sjtark  timer  should 
be  examined,  as  the  condition  of  the  cam 
springs  and  other  parf^  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  work  the  engine  has  done.  The  sec- 
ondary shaft  which  carries  the  c:iiii>  '^h(Hl](l 
not  be  loose  in  its  bushings  iti  tlu-  crank 
case,  nor  should  tiie  gears  which  drive  it 
show  much  backlash.  Rvi(lenee>  i>f  the 
crank  shaft  having  run  hot  at  any  time 
should  be  noted. 

THK     (f.tKUKS 

ought  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine how  much  more  a<liu^tmeni  tor 
wear  is  still  to  be  had.  A  machinist  will 
readily  answer  this  question.  Not  only  the 
wear  of  the  actual  clutch  surfaces.  !)ut  that 
of  the  operating  fingers  nr  toggles  should 
be  considered. 

Any   looseness   of   the   transmission   gear 


shafts  in  their  bushings  can  be  determined 
by  slightly  prying  the  shafts  apart,  if  the 
transmission  device  is  accessible.  The 
gears  ought  to  show  nearly  the  correct 
tooth  outline,  and  if  there  are  sliding  pin- 
ions they  and  the  gears  which  they  engage 
should  show  very  httle  evidence  of  batter- 
ing upon  their  edges. 

The  linkage  which  operates  the  brakes 
oiight  not  to  show  evidence  if  excessive 
wear. 

THE   COOLING    SVSTEM. 

It  ought  not  to  be  too  much  to  ask  to 
liave  the  cooling  system  filled  with  water 
and  the  gasoline  tank  with  gasoline.  The 
radiators  should  then  be  inspected  for 
leaks  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  pump 
and  lank  as  well. 

If  its  condition  has  passed  muster  a 
demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  car 
should  be  asked  for.  and  the  intending  pur- 
chaser should  be  present  when  the  motor 
is  started.  If  there  is  any  hill  in  the  vicin- 
ity which  the  demonstrator  seems  unwilling 
to  climb,  the  machine  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a  ma- 
chine which  shows  looseness  and  wear  in 
most  of  its  parts,  has  badly  fitting  pistons 
and  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  frequently  taken  apart  and  partly 
rebuilt,  will  be  a  poor  investment  except  at 
a  very  low  figure — no  matter  how  bright 
the  varnish  is  or  how  many  brass  lamps  it 
carries. 

On  the  other  hand  a  vehicle  in  which 
everything  has  been  kept  tight  and  well  lu- 
bricated and  cared  for,  may  sometimes  be 
picked  up  at  a  price  which  will  make  the 
investment  a  good  one.  If  its  design  and 
type  are  what  the  purchaser  wants,  he  may 
do  as  well  with  it  as  with  a  new  machine. 

Commercial    Vehicle  Contest 
Awards. 

Ofticial  awards  to  the  winners  in  the 
Commercial  Vehicle  contest,  liel<l  in  New 
York  city  on  May  JO  and  21.  liave  been 
made  by  the  A.  C.  A.  as  follows:  Tirsi 
class  ito  carry  750  pounds):  Xo  10,  Mo- 
bile Company  of  America.  Tarrytown. 
\.  v..  steam,  gold  medal:  second  cla>s  do 
carry  1.500  pounds).  No.  11.  Knox  .\ii  o- 
niol)i]e  Company.  01  Sprinj^fieid.  .Ma^s.. 
gasoline,  gold  meilal;  No.  12.  Kik^x  .\uto- 
UKtbiie  Company.  H-i-'oIiiie.  silver  medal : 
Nr.  5,  Iiueriialional  .Mntor  Car  Company. 
'rolL-<lo.  Olii.i,  \\'a\  (.rlcy  elect rir.  Iir<in  '.e 
nudal.  Tliirti  elass  (in  carry  .V50<^ 
j)oiincl'.).  no  award,  l-'ourtli  class  (to  car- 
ry ().o<X)  pounds  I.  No.  rj.  Mitrgan  Motor 
Company.  Worcester.  Mass..  5  ton  steam 
truck.  Kold  medal.  Filth  class  (to  carry 
10.000  pountls).  No.  I.  T.  Coulthard  &  Co., 
London.  England.  5  ton  steam  truck,  gold 
medal. 

The  committee  has  not  yet  ma<le  its  full 
re[Htrl  on  the  contest.  It  is  the  intention 
to  is^ne  a  very  complete  re]K)n.  and  the 
work  will  therefore  probably  occtipy  .-^omc 
time  vel. 


An  Involuntarily  Proloni^  Trip. 

By  Harry  B.  Haines. 

As  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
things — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  for  things  that  are  new  to  me — in  the 
automobile  line,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
kindly  extended  to  me  by  a  friend  this 
week  and  went  out  for  a  half  day's  ride  in 
a  second  hand  car  that  he  had  purchased. 
and  oddly  enough  our  little  jaunt  occu- 
pied a  day  more  than  we  had  anticipated; 
but  being  used  to  automobiles,  I  did  not 
mind  that  in  the  least.  It  has  always 
struck  me  that  telling  about  other  people's 
automobile  troubles  is  somewhat  akin  to 
the  sensation  experienced  when  spending 
other  people's  money,  and  at  times  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  both 
of  these  occupations. 

The  machine  in  question  was  equipped 
with  a  three  cylinder  engine  which  was 
placed  directly  beneath  the  seat  and  tipped 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  body  was 
of  the  dos-a-dos  type,  with  a  large  canopy 
top  fringed  on  the  sides  and  so  designed 
that  in  case  of  trouble  the  pa96engers  were 
piled  out  and  the  top  tipped  back  on 
hinges,  allowing  the  entire  inner  mechan- 
ism to  be  reached  in  a  most  convenient 
and  comfortable  manner.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  car  for  looks,  having  a  sleigh 
front  with  long  curved  springs  rounding 
over  a  leather  dash  and  being  fitted  with 
30  inch  wheels  in  front  and  36  inch  wheels 
in  the  rear;  but  my  friend  assured  me  that 
the  machine  was  "just  as  good  as  new," 
had  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  at 
the  factory,  and  was  ready  for  any  and  all 
tests. 

"factory  overhauled." 

I  have  had  a  few  experiences  personalty 
with  factory  "overhauled"  machines,  but  I 
kept  my  opinions  to  myself,  and  after  tel- 
ephoning to  my  folks  not  to  worry  if  I  did 
not  return  home  that  night,  I  climbed  in 
and  we  were  ready  to  start  off.  The  tanks 
having  been  all  filled  it  was  only  a  case  of 
turning  the  handle  to  start  the  motor. 
hut  for  some  reason  or  other  the  motor 
did  not  "mote,"  and  my  friend  called  for 
assistance  from  within  the  storage  station 
in  front  of  which  we  were  standing. 

After  much  turning  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  lift  up  the  body  and  have  a  look 
inside,  and  I  piled  out  for  this  purpose. 
The  engine  once  exposed  did  not  solve  the 
mystery,  but  luckily  it  was  noted  that  the 
men  at  the  factory  had  neglected  to  quite 
tighten  up  the  brasses  on  the  crank  pin 
bearing,  and  these  had  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  play.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  op 
this  "aching  void"  with  shims  before  we 
could  proceed,  and  this  once  done  I  W 
foolish  enough  to  sts^nd  looking  doffi  * 
into  the  tin  crank  case  that  acted  "^ 
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ceiving  vault  for  the  oil  used  in  the  splash 
feed. 

It  didn't  take  me  a  minute  to  realize  the 
mistake  I  had  made,  for,  strangely  enough. 
the  engine  started  at  the  first  turn  and  the 
splash  feed  hegan  to  work.  It  took  about 
twenty  minutes  tu  wash  the  oil  out  o£  my 
hair  and  scrub  it  oflT  my  face  before  I  was 
in  condition  to  talk  auto  again.  I  have 
nothing  derogatory  to  say  about  this  sys- 
tem of  lubrication  except  that  in  the  future 
I  intend  keeping  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  oil  dabbling  cranks.  After  this  brief 
delay  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right 
and  wc  started  off,  my  friend  at  the  throt- 
tle and  the  motor  buzzing  along  fairly 
well. 

This  particular  machine  has  a  contact 
or  make  and  break  spark  of  original  de- 
sign, and  I  noted  that  the  first  cylinder 
exploded  when  the  engine  was  on  the 
quarter  turn  and  compressing  for  the  oth- 
ers, and  they  lagged  along  afterward  at 
irregular  intervals,  apparently  as  fancy 
struck  them,  giving  the  machine  a  rather 
jerky  motion. 

The  transmission,  which  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  sun  and  planet  and  sliding  gear 
types,  gave  two  speeds  forward  but  no  re- 
%'crse,  a  fact  which  wc  found  out  with  a 
decided  jar  later  in  the  day.  The  flywheel, 
which  the  manufacturers  claim  is  a  light 
one,  weighs  about  250  pounds  and  encour- 
age* the  motor  considerably  when  the 
spark  feels  in  working  condition. 

We  had  gone  about  50  yards  from  the 
store  door  when  the  machine  suddenly 
slowed  down,  with  the  motor  racing  merrily 
and  my  friend  jamming  on  his  high  speed 
lever.  It  was  no  go,  and  we  stopped  the 
motor,  or  at  least  he  did,  while  I  walked 
back  to  the  repair  station  for  assistance. 
A  mechanic  was  sent  out.  and  after  putting 
the  body  back  out  of  the  way  discovered 
that  the  teeth  had  been  sheared  off  the 
high  speed  clutch,  so  that  they  would  not 
hold.  The  machine  was  pushed  back  to  the 
storage  station,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  for 
a  while,  until  the  transmission  was  pulled 
apart  and  the  teeth  filed  up  again  so  that 
ihcy  would  slide  into  place.  This  took 
about  an  hour,  and  even  at  this  time  my 
friend  was  still  determined  to  start  for  a 
run  to  New  York  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  then  late  in  the  afternoon. 

REAR    .\XLE    BREAKS. 

I  was  still  game ;  the  machine  was 
started  off  once  more,  and  we  rode  down 
the  street  Everything  went  along  without 
mishap  for  the  first  8  or  9  miles,  except  for 
the  irregular  action  of  the  motor  as  it 
skipped  spark  from  lime  to  lime*  and  finally 
while  wc  were  having  a  brush  with  a  5 
horse  power  motorette  and  were  rapidly 
overtaking  it.  there  came  a  smash  and  a 
grinding  of  gears  that  made  me  think  that 
a  small  sized  earthquake  was  doing  business 
behind  us.  The  back  of  the  wagoi^  went 
down  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud,  and  the 
motor  tugged  and  tore  on  the  driving  chain 
and  dug  holes  in  the  ground.  I  was  out  on 
the    road   quicker  than   it   takes   to   tell   it. 


and  my  friend  sliutung  off  the  motor  fol- 
lowed me.  it  was  plain  at  a  glance  that  the 
rear  axle  had  broken,  and  the  engine  before 
it  had  stopped  had  gouged  a  hole  out  of 
the  body,  and  dug  a  fair  sized  cellar  iounda- 
lion  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

For  a  moment  or  so  I  felt  like  giving  up, 
and  was  ready  to  count  up  my  small  change 
and  see  if  I  had  car  fare  home,  but  on  sec- 
ond thought  I  decided  to  stick  it  out 
and  tu  overcome  the  hoodoo  if  possible,  for 
strangely  enough  wc  were  almost  at  the 
same  spot  where  my  own  rear  axle  had 
broken  a  week  before.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  jack  up  the  machine,  and 
wc  secured  some  logs  from  a  wood  pile 
for  this  purpose,  using  fence  rails  as  pry 
bars  with  which  to  lift  up  the  machine. 
Lpon  examination  it  was  found  that  ihe 
rear  axle,  which  was  an  inch  bar  of  solid 
steel,  had  snapped  in  two  at  the  right  of 
the  differential,  in  a  place  where  it  had 
evidently  been  welded  together  before, 
This  axle  was  squared  on  the  ends,  and 
the  rear  wheels  were  driven  onto  it,  pieces 
of  nails  being  used  in  lieu  of  cotter  pins, 
and  this  rather  shiftless  job  being  hidden 
by  alummum  caps, 

DISSECTtNG   A    DIFFERENTIAL. 

Jt  was  up  to  us  to  dissect  the  differential 
gear,  and  this  proved  to  be  an  easy  task 
compared  to  the  job  we  had  to  get  this 
together  later,  as  the  gear  was  held  to- 
gether by  nails  and  screws  of  various 
lengths,  which  were  almost  equal  to  a 
Chinese  puzzle  when  it  came  to  making 
each  of  them  (it  in  their  respective  places, 
after  the  proper  place  was  once  found.  We 
finally  managed  to  get  the  axle  apart,  and 
t  with  one-half  of  it  and  my  friend  with 
the  other  half  trudged  to  a  blacksmith 
shop  a  mite  away  to  get  the  thing  fixed. 
while  an  obliging  boy  perched  himself 
upon  the  auto  scat  to  watch  the  machine, 
he  having  volmiteered  to  perform  this 
service  if  wc  would  let  him  toot  the  horn. 

As  a  persistent  tooter  this  boy  was  a 
winner,  and  he  still  had  the  horn  going 
full  blast  when  we  returned  from  the 
blacksmith  shop  two  hours  later.  The  old 
portion  of  the  axle  had  been  badly  burned 
near  the  welded  joint,  and  we  had  a  sec- 
tion a  foot  long  cut  out  and  a  new  piece 
welded  in  its  place.  It  was  dark  by  the 
time  we  got  back  to  the  machine,  and  as 
both  my  friend  and  I  were  tired  out  we 
decided  to  put  up  for  the  night  and  get  to 
work  bright  and  early  in  the  morning. 
We  secured  two  lamps  and  hung  one  on 
either  end  of  the  machine,  which  occupied 
a  rather  prominent  position,  taking  up  half 
of  the  road,  and  both  turned  in.  leaving  a 
call  for  s  o'clock.  I  have  often  slept  in 
more  luxurious  quarters,  but  I  remember 
never  having  enjoyed  a  sleep  more  than  in 
that  country  tavern,  and  in  the  morning 
when  we  were  awakened  I  was  ready  for 
anything  that  might  come  along  in  the  way 
of  difficulties. 

With  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  my  friend  insisted,  after  three  hours* 
work  in  getting  the  axle  in.   that  the  trip 


10  New  Vork  l)c  completed,  and  as  we 
were  near  the  end  of  uur  journey  I  con- 
sented. Our  accounts  having  been  squared 
at  the  tavern,  we  started  out  and  reached 
the  famous  Kelly's  Hill  in  good  shape  .sail- 
ing past  the  sign  that  is  prommcnily  dis- 
played at  the  foot  of  the  steep  climb  and 
reads:  "Teams  to  Hire  for  Towing  Up 
Kelly's  Hill."  We  started  up  the  climb 
on  the  high  speed,  but  were  soon  in  the 
low  gears,  and  when  about  half  way  up. 
just  as  we  were  coming  to  the  hardest  pull, 
the  motor  slowed  down  and  showed  signs 
of  slopping,  and  my  friend  becoming  ex- 
cited threw  out  the  gears. 

We  at  once  started  backward,  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  collision  with  a  little  (our 
horse  power  single  cylinder  car  that  was 
haughtily  climbing  the  grade,  we  slid  into 
a  gully  and  then  coursed  over  a  lawn  and 
part  of  a  field,  grazing  a  cow  by  a  margin 
that  fairly  made  the  bovine's  hair  rise. 
We  finally  came  to  a  standstill  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  gully  fifty  feet  off  the 
main  road  and  got  out,  both  being  de- 
\outly  thankful  that  wc  were  able  to  do  so. 

A  RE\'ERSE  SORELY   NEEDED. 

The  wire  connections  were  all  gone  over, 
and  finally  the  motor  was  started  again, 
but  we  found  that  wc  had  no  reverse  and 
were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  gully.  It  was 
up  to  me  to  walk  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  barter  with  the  owner  of  two  likely 
looking  "hay  motors"  to  pull  us  out  of  our 
slough  of  despond.  At  first  he  mistook 
me  for  a  capitalist  and  wanted  $3  for  the 
job.  but  I  finally  convinced  him  that  75 
cents  was  a  fair  figure,  and  he  agreed  to 
low  the  machine  for  that  price. 

He  came  up  the  hill,  hitched  a  rope  to 
our  ptrandcd  bark  and  pulled  it  back  on 
the  road,  and  then  dragged  us  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  turned  us  adrift  again. 
With  his  ever  ready  crank  my  friend  and 
chauffeur  turned  away  and  finally  got  his 
motor  going  again,  and  wc  rode  down  to 
the  ferry  in  fairly  good  order  While  wc 
were  crossing  in  the  boat  I  noticed  that 
the  splash  feed  oiler  a"d  other  grease  dis- 
pensing mechanisms  had  been  getting  in 
their  work,  and  that  I  was  not  in  a  very 
presentable  condition  to  return  to  my  work 
on  the  train,  as  I  intended.  Luckily.  I  had 
relatives  in  the  metropolis,  and  going  to 
their  home  I  scrubbed  myself  back  into 
cleanliness  and  was  able  to  become  fairly 
presentable. 

1  journeyed  back  home  on  the  train  and 
my  friend  at  last  accounts  was  bound  for 
a  repair  station  to  have  the  car  overhauled 
again.  He  had  always  been  a  steam  man, 
and  this  was  his  first  gasoline  venture.  I 
have  not  had  the  nerve  or  courage  to  ask 
him  how  he  liked  the  change,  but  intend 
doing  so  over  long  distance  telephone  some 
day. 

The  French  Motocycle  Club  has  decided 
to  organize  a  big  endurance  contest 
specially  for  motor  bicycles  from  i  to  3 
horse  power. 
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Vl^Cracked  Water  Jackets. 

By  W.  0.  Anthony. 
Many  schemes  have  been  devised  to  do 
away  with  cast  iron  water  jackets,  upon 
which  freezing  of  the  wat<^r  therein  usually 
produces  such  disastrous  results.  Most  oi 
the  substituted  constructron^  are  eminently 
successful,  being  much  lighter  and  even 
withstanding  an  occasional  "freeze  up,"  the 
only  result  of  this  being  a  stretching  of 
the  metal,  usually  copper  or  brass.  For 
some  time  to  come  there  will,  however,  be 
many  cast  iron  water  jackets,  and  as  "to 
err  is  human'*  and  once  in  a  while  we  get 
caught  by  an  unexpected  coid  spelU  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  employed  by  the 
writer  in  several  cases  of  bad  breaks  from 
this  cause  may  enable  the  owner  or  repair 
man  to  avoid   the   usually   heavy   expense 
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of  a  new  cylinder,  or  head,  or  the  still 
heavier  expense  if  these  two  are  integral, 
as  is  becoming  the  standard  method  of 
making  these  cylinders. 

Should  the  break  in  the  jacket  wall  be 
very  slight,  a  strong  rusting  solution,  con- 
sisting of  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac nr  ammonium  chloride  in  water,  is 
poured  into  the  water  space,  making  cer- 
tain that  the  cfacked  portion  is  covered  by 
the  solution.  If  this  is  used,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  avoid  gctiiog  any  of  the 
solution  inside  the  cylinder,  and  the  cyl- 
inder should  be  set  in  a  warm  place  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  (S  seldom,  however,  that  this  methoii 
will  be  successful,  as  the  cracks  are  gen- 
erally too  wide  to  be  filled  solidly  with  the 
rust  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  so- 
lutiod. 

By  the  following  method  the  writer  suc- 
cessfully repaired  a  badly  cracked  jackelg 
the  crack  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
cylinder  jacket  and  up  nearly  half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  head,  and  besides  the  main 
crack  there  were  a  number  of  small  ones 
radiating  from  a  point  at  the  bottom  and 
much  resembling  in  appearance  the  spokes 
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of  a  wheel.  The  motor  was  a  double  cyl- 
inder, horizontal,  opposed,  and  at  first 
glance  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  no 
remedy  except  new  cylinders  and  heads, 
these  two  being  integral  in  this  case.  Two 
small  cold  chisels  were  made,  one  like  Fig. 
[7,  the  other  like  Fig*  18. 

Re  mo  V  in  g  the  cy  1  inders  from  the  ma- 
chine, wilh  the  chisel  first  mentioned,  a 
groove  as  narrow  as  the  widest  pan  of  the 
break  should  be  cut  for  about  one-eighth 
inch  in  depth,  and  following  the  crack  and 
bringing  it  abom  in  the  centre  of  the 
groove  all  the  way. 

Should  there  be  much  varialion  in  the 
width  of  the  original  crack,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  made  several  widths  of  both 
styles  of  chiselt  using  the  narrower  wher- 
ever possible,  for  the  groove  should  be 
made  no  wider  than  necessary  to  cover  the 
crack. 

It  will  require  some  care  in  cutting  these 
grooves,  because  some  of  these  cast  iron 
jackets  are  quite  thin,  and  too  hard  blows 
might  break  through. 

The  chisel  must  be  kept  sharp.  After 
cutting  a  groove  with  the 
chisel  shown  in  Fig.  17 — and 
by  the  way ,  i  t  sho  u  I  d  be 
stated  that  both  these  chisels 
arc  a  little  wider  at  the  edge 
than  just  above  it,  to  avoid 
binding— the  chisel  shown 
by  Fig.  t%  should  be  ran 
over  the  grooves  with  the 
side  A  at  the  bottom  and  it 
diould  be  held  with  the  edge 
B  about  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  jacket.  The 
object  of  this  latter  chisel 
is  to  dovetail  the  groove, 
making  it  slightly  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top — 
as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  This 
form  will  effecttially  secure  the  metal  £0  be 
caulked  in  against  coming  out 

Regarding  the  metal  most  s^uitable  for 
caulking  the  groove,  it  is  slightly  easier  to 
solder  it.  afterward  caulking  with  a  tool 
to  be  described;  but  this  metal  has  been 
found  of  too  low  a  melting  point  in  cer- 
tain motors,  running  at  high  rates  of 
speed,  and  where  the  jacket  water  some- 
limes  attains  so  high  a  temperature  as.  to 
form  superheated  steam.  This  condition  is 
generally  attributable  to  defective  circula- 
tion, due  to  partial  or  complete  stoppage 
of  ihe  circulating  ptamp.  Where  the  crack 
to  be  mended  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket 
walU  solder  may  be  quite  safely  employed. 
Soldering  coppers,  weighing  2  or  3  pounds 
each,  should  be  employed  for  this  work* 
as  an  iron  of  much  less  weight  will  not 
hold  the  heat  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  in  any  event  the  whole  cylinder  and 
its  jacket  must  be  heated  quite  hot  by  a 
blow  torch  or  by  being  placed  in  a  hot 
oven  for  an  hour  or  so. 

There  are  many  solutions  used  as  fluxes 

for  different  metals.     A  good  flux  to  use 

in  this  case   is  known    as  "cutter"  acid. 

B  is  prepared  by  adding  one  part  by 


Fig.  jg. 

bulk  of  commercial  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid  to  two  parts  of  water  and  dissolving 
scrap  zinc  in  this  solution  until  the  acid  is 
neutraliaed.  This  solution  becomes  mort 
efficient  with  agc»  and  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  days,  tightly  corked, 
before  being  used.  With  a  fiat  brush*  madr 
by  fastening  bristles  from  an  old  dtist 
brush  into  the  end  of  a  fiat  tin  tube,  a^  in 
Fig,  30,  squeezing  the  end  together  in  1 
vise,  after  inserting  the  bristles,  coat  the 
inside  of  the  groove,  an  inch  or  two  at  t 
timCt  with  the  add  solution,  and  then  allow 
the  solder  to  drop  into  the  groove  where 
thus  treated  by  holding  the  hot  soldering 
iron  against  it  and  following  it  along.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  follow  the  iron  with  a 
blow  torch^  directing  the  Aame  against  ii 
and  the  work.  In  this  way  the  groove  may 
be  completely  filled  with  solder:  but  un- 
less che  work  is  watched  very  carefully  air 
bubbles  will  form  underneath  and  only  4 
film  of  solder  form  across  the  top  of  the 
groove.  This  condition  of  aSFair^  will  be 
found  when  the  job  is  Anally  cauUkcd;  bat 
it  may  be  overcome  by  running  a  piece  of 
fine  steel  piano  wire  into  the  molten  solder 
in  the  groove,  and  working  tt  back  and 
forth,  when  the  air  is  quite  sure  to  folkMf 
the  opening  made  by  the  wire,  and  escape. 

After  going  over  the  whole  job  in  tbiJ 
way«  the  soldered  ioint  should  be  caulked 
with  a  tool  Ukc  that  shown  in  Fig.  ii, 
having  a  concave  groove  in  its  edge  of 
about  the  width  of  the  caulked  groove,  or 
perhaps  a  Ihtle  less* 

This  caulking  compresses  the  solder  in 
the  groove,  thereby  helping  ttiatcrially  to 
make  a  light  joint.  After  caulking,  the 
joint  should  be  rcsoldered  on  the  outride, 
more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  than  any- 
thing else,  and  after  filing  off  any  surplus 
solder  and  repainting^  it  would  take  a 
sharp  eye  to  detect  any  evidence  of  a 
break. 

As  before  stated,  in  many  machines  the 
soldtT  is  almost  sure  to  melt  and  run  cmt 


Fig.  20. 
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at  puints  high  up  in  a  horizontal  motor 
where  the  heat  is  most  intense  and  the 
natural  circulation  not  always  of  the  best. 
In  such  places  the  groove  may  be  caulked 
with  soft  copper,  and  a  job  of  this  kind 
properly  done  almost  defies  detection,  and 
of  course  cannot  melt  and  run  out  under 
extreme  conditions.  For  this  the  purest 
obtainable  copper  rod.  about  three-six- 
teenths inch  diameter,  shoiild  be  secured. 

This  may  be  softened  by  heating  lo  a  red 
and  dipping  quickly  into  cold  water,  and 
this  should  be  done  by  all  means,  as  it 
renders  the  metal  much  easier  to  caulk,  and 
the  blows,  incurring  always  more  or  less 
risk,  are  lessened  in  proportion.  Unless 
flat  copper  rod  can  be  secured,  the  round 
rod  should  be  flattened  to  a  thickness 
which  will  just  enter  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  groove,  and  the  aim  should  be  to 
have  as  few  joints  as  possible,  selecting 
the  longest  part  of  the  break  and  cutting 
oH  a  few  inches  more  than  enough  for  it, 
to  facilitate  handling. 

One  end  of  the  piece  of  copper  is  to 
be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  groove,  and 
with  the  face  ot  an  ordinary  machinist's 
hammer,  weighing  about  i  pound,  it  should 
be  firmly  driven  down  into  the  groove  for 
an  inch  or  so  in  length  and  hammered  until 
it  has  spread  down  in  the  groove  and  filled 
every  crevice. 

Having  secured  one  end  in  this  manner. 
the  rest  of  the  piece  should  be  driven 
down  into  the  groove,  but  not  finally 
spread,  the  idea  being  to  spread  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  all  at  once,  and  avoid 
the  rather  sharp  kinks  which  would  other- 
wise be  formed.  By  hammering  until  the 
copper  begins  to  spread  materially  at  the 
top  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  ha? 
filled  all  the  crevices  in  the  groove.  When 
filed  off  even  with  the  surface  of  the  jacket 
the  job  is.  or  should  be  if  carefully  done, 
extremely  satisfactory. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  expansion 
in  freezing  will  force  out  part  of  the  metal 
of  the  jacket,  so  that  neither  of  these  meth 
ods  can  be  employed  as  a  repair,  or  ii 
they  can  be  the  result  is  not  at  all  sure 
to  be  lasting,  and  in  such  cases  a  method 
now  to  be  described  will  work  very  nicely. 
but  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  disfigures 
the  cylinder,  bearing  always  mute  evi- 
dence of  disaster  and  sometimes  interfer- 
ing with  a  subsequent  sale  of  the  machine. 

Chalk  over  the  surface  upon  and  for  an 
inch  around  the  break  with  blue  chalk,  or 
smear  it  over  with  a  thin  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  oil.  Now  cut  a  piece  of  soft. 
clear  pine  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the 
marking,  and  holding  the  piece  against  the 
broken  place  in  its  relative  position  the 
high  parts  will  be  shown  by  markings 
upon  the  wood.  These  should  be  worked 
down  with  a  chisel  and  gouge  until  the 
piece  bears  quite  uniformly  over  the  broken 
part.  Now  trim  off  the  top,  as  nearly  a^ 
possible  making  top  and  bottom  parallel 
with  one  another,  and  have  cast  in  copper 
or  soft  brass.  Drill  for  No.  12  machine 
icrcws  around  the  edge  about  one-half  inch 


apart,  and  drill  and  tap  into  the  jacket 
through  these  holes. 

Mix  up  a  small  quantity  of  "Smooth 
On."  as  it  is  called,  and  smear  it  over  the 
broken  part  for  a  depth  of  about  three- 
sixiccnths  inch,  and  tighten  up  the  ma- 
chine screws  until  the  preparation  oozes 
out  around  the  edges.  This  sets  in  a  few 
hours  and  forms  a  hard,  strong  cement, 
imfcffecied  by  either  heat  or  moisture.  As 
many  may  not  be  aware  of  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  this  preparation  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  it  is  made  by  the 
"Smooth  On"  Manufacturing  Company, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

The  amount  of  work  necessary  in  fitting 
the  wooden  pattern  for  the  copper  casting 
may  be  reduced  very  greatly  by  securing  a 
sheet  of  paraffine  wax  about  three-six- 
teenths inch  thick,  and  by  holding  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  dish  of  warm  water  this 
will  soften  and  become  pliable,  so  it  may 
be  bent  to  the  exact  shape  required,  and 
the  cast  made  from  this  as  a  pattern. 

Another  method  of  repairing  a  bad 
break  which  may  not  be  caulked,  which 
may  at  this  point  suggest  itself,  consists  in 
making  a  number  of  strong  iron  bands  to 
go  around  the  outside  of  the  jacket  at 
points  dose  enough  together  to  enable 
them  to  draw  the  joint  tightly  together,  if 
it  has  not  been  too  badly  distorted,  when 
a  rust  solution  may  complete  the  repair. 
This  method  makes  a  very  bungling  job. 
however,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  pos- 
sesses any  advantages  over  the  first  de- 
scribed methods. 


NEW  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 


The  Empire  State  Ensrlneerini:  Com- 
pany's Steam  Delivery  Wagon. 

The  Empire  State  Engineering  Com- 
pany, of  533  and  555  East  Il6th  street, 
New  York  city,  have  built  a  steam  delivery 
wagon,  herewith  illustrated,  which  they 
had  entered  in  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Trials  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  but  were  at  the  last 
moment  forced  to  withdraw.  The  machine 
is  the  design  of  the  company's  engineer, 
Harry  J.  Marks. 

The  boiler  is  a  combination  water  and 
fire  tube  type,  the  ends  of  the  tube  not 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  the 
lubes  being  at  all  times  surrounded  with 
water.  Provision  has  been  made  for  read- 
ily taking  the  boiler  apart  for  purposes  of 
clcanmg.  The  boiler  has  a  heating  sur- 
face of  75  square  feet,  and  under  tests  is 
said  to  have  evaporated  400  pounds  of 
water  per  hour.  It  is  placed  in  full  view 
of  the  operator,  with  try  cocks  and  gauge 
within  easy  reach. 

The  engine  is  of  the  compound  marine 
type,  and  is  located  on  the  running  gear 
frame  near  the  rear  axle,  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  rear  end  of  the  engine  is 
supported  by  means  of  trunnions,  and  the 
front  end  is  spring  hung.  The  engine  is 
geared  to  a  countershaft  above  the  rear 
axle,  which  carries  the  differential  gear. 
At  the  end  of  this  countershaft  are  located 
^pu^  pinions,  which  arc  in  mesh  with  spur 


Em  pike"  Steam   Deliverv  Wagon. 
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drums  on  ihc  rear  wheels.  The  wagon  hai 
a  wheel  base  of  78  inches  siaiiclanJ  trod 
and  wood  wheels  01  38  inches  and  40  inch- 
es diameter  in  front  and  rear  respectively 
The  wheels  are  shod  with  solid  rubber 
tires. 

The  running  gear  is  of  tubular  coa- 
struction.  and  has  a  pivot  joint  at 
centre  of  ihc  front  axle.  The  weight^ 
the  wagon,  with  50  gallons  of  water 
18  gallons  of  gasoline,  suAictent  tor  a  run 
01  50  miles,  is  4,500  pounds.  The 
mum  speed  on  average  road  is  claimed 
be  12  miles  per  hour.  One  of  the  featn 
of  the  car  is  a  patented  kerosene  bu 
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gears  on  the  rear  wheels.  The  engine  and 
driving  mechanism  are  entirely  enclosed. 
This  method  of  engine  suspension  and 
drive  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  a  chain 
and  sprocket,  and  permitting  oi  the  use  of 
a  solid  rear  axle. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine 
passes  through  an  atmospheric  condenser 
located  in  the  roof  of  the  body,  which  re- 
turns a  large  percentage  of  the  condensed 
steam  to  the  water  tank,  to  be  used  over 
again.  The  steam  which  does  not  con- 
dense passes  through  a  coil  in  the  smoke 
pipe  to  be  superheated  and  to  be  thus 
rendered  invisible. 

A  slow  acting  self  contained  pump  driven 
from  the  countershaft  through  the  medium 
of  spur  gears  is  used  to  feed  the  boiler 
when  the  wagon  is  in  motion.  A  small 
steam  pump  is  used  as  an  auxiliary'.  The 
boiler  pressure  is  carried  at  200  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  maximum  power  of 
the  engine  is  stated  to  be  12  horse  power, 


gasoline  tank;  £,  engine;  S,  countershaft. 

The  vehicle  is  fitted  with  a  double  acting 
is  applied  direc!  to  the   pear 


The  Phelps  Touring:  Car. 

A  gasoline  louring  car  embodying  .. 
considerable  number  of  novel  features  is 
built  by  the  Phelps  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, of  Sloneham,  Mass.,  and  shown  in 
the  illustrations  herewith.  The  car  h 
equipped  with  a  three  cylinder  vertical  en- 
gine, which  is  located  in  front  under  * 
bonnet.  The  cylinders  are  of  4V2  inches 
bore  and  4?''2  inches  piston  stroke,  and  thr 
engine  develops  15  horse  puwrr  n  900  ri'^- 


Pheli's  Ga-soline  Tot'RiNc.  Car.  Showing  Steering  Post  Moved  Out  of  the  Wv*if. 

oluiions  per  minute,  and  weighs  zjtS 
pourds.  including  the  flywheel.  It  is  fil- 
led with  primary  electric  or  contact  spark 
ignition,  the  current  being  furnished  by  a 
battery.  The  sparking  points  may  b« 
withdrawn  in  a  moment  and  replaced,  era 
new  one  substituted,  with  equal  facilitj 
The  sparking  points  should  wear  for  sev- 
eral h\indred  miles,  and  extra  points  irt 
furnished  uwncrs  of  the  car  at  a  low  prift 
by  the  manufacturers. 

The  engine  has  splash  lubrication  and 
speed  control  by  charge  throttling.  Tbr 
cooling  water  is  circulated  by  means  ft'  a 
gear  driven  centrifugal  pump  through  1 
radiator,  one-third  of  which  is  located  ifl 
front  of  the  engine  below  the  body  awl 
the  other  two-thirds  encircling  the  hodi 
underneath  the  floor.  It  is  claimed  !l"J*_ 
hy  thus  arranging  the  radiator  in  parts  J 
per  cent,  more  cooling  capacity  n 
taincd  than  if  the  same  length  of  tube  ' 
arranged  compactJy. 
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The  engine  crank  case  is  made  in  a  sin- 
gle piece  and  a  connecting  case  runs  trom 
the  crank  case  to  the  ditfereutiaJ  gear  case 
on  ilic  rear  axle,  this  connecting  case  en- 
closing the  change  gear.  The  engine  is 
supported  by  a  transverse  semi-elliptic 
spring  above  the  front  axle,  as  plainly 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  engine 
herewith,  and  the  suspension  of  the  engine 
is  therefore  entirely  independent  oi  the 
body  suspension.  The  engine  is  also  rig- 
idly supported  upon  the  rear  axle  through 
the  differential  gear  and  change  gear  cases. 
By  this  arrangement  the  engine  is  loaded 
with  more  than  twice  its  own  weight  of 
dead  metal,  hindering  its  free  vibration. 

The  drive  is  by  bevel  gear  direct  to  the 
rear  axle,  and  the  change  gear  gives  two 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse.  The 
axles  are  mounted  in  roller  bearings,  and 
the  wheels  are  of  the  artillery  type  and 
fitted  with  3  inch  single  tube  or  clincher 
tires  at  option.  The  wheel  base  is  78 
inches  and  the  tread  54  inches.  The  body 
is  supported  by  full  elliptic  springs  both  in 
front  and  rear,  the  running  gear  being  of 
reachless  consliuction.  The  body  is  piv- 
oted on  the  rear  axle  and  the  front  end 
may  be  raised  without  detaching  water 
pipes,  clutch  or  brake  cables,  this  op- 
eration requiring  only  about  four  minutes' 
time,  it  is  claimed.  The  raising  of  the 
front  pan  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration,  can  be  done  anywhere,  and 
makes  all  parts  perfectly  accessible.  Aux- 
iliary sprin-gs  are  provided  for  use  when 
four  passengers  arc  carried,  and  tn  be  re- 
moved when  only  two  passengers  occupy 
the  scats.  In  this  manner  the  car  has  a 
comfortable  spring  action  under  all  condi- 
tions of  load,  and  the  time  to  attach  and 
detach  the  spnngs  is  said  to  be  only  about 
two  minutes. 

The  steering  is  by  an  inclined  hand 
wheel,  and  the  steering  post  is  pivoted  at 
the  base  to  permit  easy  ingress  and  egress. 
The  throttle  lever  is  arranged  at  the  centre 
of  the  steering  wheel.  The  flywheel  has 
fan  shaped  arms,  which  force  a  constant 
current  of  air  over  the  engine,  thus  keep- 
ing it  cool  and  clean.  The  gasoline  tank. 
which  is  located  back  of  the  front  scat,  has 
a  capacity  of  8  gallons.  The  water  tank 
also  has  a  capacity  of  8  gallons,  and  the 
range  of  travel  on  one  charge  of  supplies 
19  stated  to  be  200  miles.  The  car,  ready 
for  the  road,  weighs  T.400  pounds,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  speed  capacity  as  high  as  40 
miles  per  hour.  .-X  large  muffler.  4  feci  6 
inches  long  and  3Vi  inches  in  diameter,  is 
provided  and  efTectually  takes  care  of  the 
engine  exhaust.  The  problem  of  lubrica- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  and 
oil  needs  to  be  fed  in  two  place?  only  to 
insure  all  parts  of  the  driving  mechanism 
being  supplied.  The  special  feature  of  the 
car  is  that  none  of  the  driving  machinery 
is  attached  to  the  body,  and  that  the  oc- 
cupants therefore  do  not  feel  the  vibration 
of  the  engine.  The  general  outline  of  the 
car  i^  similar  to  that  of  a  number  of  recent 
\meric:in  toiirinc  cars. 


Phelps  Car  With  Front  Part  of  Body  Raised. 


The  Zentmoblle. 

The  Single  Center  Buggy  Company,  of 
Evansvillc.  Ind.,  arc  the  manufacturers  of 
the  8  horse  power  gasoline  touring  car 
herewith  illustrated.  This  car  has  a  2  inch 
angle  iron  frame  which  is  welded  at  the 
four  corners.  The  engine  i.s  of  the  single 
cylinder,  horizontal  type,  and  is  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  body,  being  bohcd  to  the 
frame.  It  is  fitted  with  jump  spark  igni- 
tion. Two  set.s  of  dry  cells  are  provided. 
located  in  a  box  attached  to  the  rear  part 
of  the  frame,  as  plainly  se6n  in  the  top 
view  of  the  chassis.  The*e  batteries  arc.  of 
course,  interchangeable.  The  carburetor 
which  feeds  the  engine  is  of  the  float  feed 


variety,  and  is  made  entirely  of  aluminum. 
It  is  of  such  design  as  to  not  require  shut- 
ting off,  the  Slopping  of  the  engine  auto- 
matically cutting  off  the  gasoline  supply. 
The  muffler,  which  is  located  just  back  of 
the  front  axle,  is  claimed  to  be  very  efficient 
in  deadening  the  noise  of  exhaust,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  not  unduly  reduce  the 
engine  power  while  running  in  the  country 
and  away  from  traffic  a  cutout  is  provided, 
which  relieves  all  back  pressure. 

The  transmission  gear  is  of  the  sun  and 
planet  type,  giving  the  usual  two  forward 
speeds  and  reverse.  The  range  of  forward 
speeds  is  said  to  be  from  4  to  ^s  miles  per 
hour.    Transmission  to  the  rear  axle  is  ef- 


Engi.ne  of  Phelps  Touring  Car. 
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fected  by  means  of  a  t^  inch  pitch  Dia- 
mond roller  chain.  The  compensating  gear 
and  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle  arc  encased, 
and  are  fitted  with  a  powerful,  double  act- 
ing brake.  It  is  claimed  that  all  the  ma- 
chine parts  arc  made  either  of  steel  forg- 
ings  or  phosphor  bronze.  The  steering  15 
by  mcani)  of  hand  wheel,  but  a  lever  will  be 
fitted  if  desired,  we  understand. 

The  front  axle  is  of  i54  inch  diameter, 
and  is  fitted  with  ball  bearings.  The  rear 
axle  is  i\^  inches  in  diameter,  encased  in 
steel  tubes,  and  runs  in  four  sets  of  roller 
bearings.  The  car  here  shown  is  fitted  with 
wire  wheels  of  30  inches  diameter,  and 
with  3  inch  double  tube  tires.  Wood 
artillery  wheels  will,  however,  be  fitted  at 
option.  The  gasoline  and  water  tanks  arc 
located  in  front  under  the  hood,  where  they 
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are  out  of  the  way  and  where  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  damaged.  The 
is  fitted  with  either  a  single  seat  touring 
body  or  with  a  tonneau.  In  either  case  the 
body  can  be  taken  off  from  (he  frame  by 
loosening  six  nuts  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  levers  or  ignition  wire. 

The  company  inform  us  that  they  manu- 
facture all  parts  of  the  mechanism  them- 
selves, and  the  machine  is,  therefore,  not 
one  of  the  class  that  are  assembled  from 
parts  manufactured  by  different  concerns. 


A  New  Carlisle  &  Finch  Icnition 
Generator. 

We   illustrate  herewith   a   new    fonn  of  ' 
dynamo  igniter  which  possesses  a  number 
of  novel   features.     The  dynamo  proper  is  | 
entirely    enclosed    and   has   its   field    coils, 
armature      and      commutator      completely  , 
protected     from     the     water     and      mud 
The  brush  holders  are  of  the  radial  type 


C.  &  F.  Ignition  Generator. 

and  are  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  eat- 
ing so  that  the  brushes  may  be  removed  for 
examination  or  inspection  without  loosen* 
ing  any  screws,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
pull  out  the  small  brass  finger  which  hoId& 
the  brushes  in  position.  This  dynamo  may 
be  driven  by  a  belt  or  friction  pulley.  It 
is  suspended  in  a  cradle  casting,  which  per- 
mits of  its  being  rocked  from  side  to  side. 
thus  providing  an  ample  movement  for  ad- 
justing the  belt  or  friction  pulley.  The 
machine  is  of  neat  design,  compact  and  *>f 
light  weight.  It  will  operate  a  make  and 
break  spark  or  a  jump  spark.  The  mann- 
facturers  are  the  Carlisle  &  Finch  Gwn- 
pany,  225  East  Clifton  avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


New   Goodyear  Tire. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  has  just  brought  out  » 
new  double  tube  clincher  tire  with  flat 
grooved  tread,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  here- 
with. The  object  of  this  form  of  treid  ti 
to  prevent  skidding.  With  a  tread  of  this 
form  the  contact  surface  on  the  ground  rt- 
mains  constant  for  all  variations  of  toad- 
The  outer  cover  of  this  tire  is  held  in  plact 
on  the  rim  by  threaded  lugs  and  the  inner 
tube  is  protected  by  flaps. 
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The  New  Steams  Tourins:  Can 

Wc  show  herewith  a  general  view  of  the 
new  25  horse  power  gasoHne  touring  car 
made  by  the  F.  B.  Stearns  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  also  a  view  of  the  chassis 
of  the  car.  This  car  is  propelled  by  a  dou- 
ble opposed  cylinder  motor,  the  speed  of 
which  is  controlled  by  throttling  the 
charge.  The  transmission  gear  is  of  the 
sun  and  planet  type  and  gives  three  for- 
ward speeds.  The  friction  clutch  is  of  an 
outside  band  type  and  is  easily  adjusted, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  avoids  all  end 
thrust  on  the  bearings.  The  circulating 
water  is  cooled  by  a  small  tube  radiator 
located  in  front.  Behind  this  radiator,  uii- 
<ier  the  rectangular  sheet  metal  bonnet,  is 
located  a  large  size  water  tank.  Both  the 
water  and   gasoline   tanks  are   claimed   to 


Stearns   Twenty-five  Horse  Power  Touring  Car. 


A 


Chassis  of  Steajins   Touring  Cak. 


have   a   capacity   sufficient    for   a   200  mile 
run. 

The  running  gear  frame  is  built  up  of 
armored  wood  and  the  car  has  an  8  foot 
wheel  base  and  24  inch  artillery  wood 
wheels.  The  body  is  supported  on  40  inch 
semi-elliptic  springs  and  comprises  a  divid- 
ed front  seat  and  a  tonneau  with  room  for 
four  passengers.  The  lubricating  attach- 
ments, coils,  etc..  are  arranged  on  the  dash 
and  the  ignition  battery  is  located  at  the 
side  of  the  frame.  The  car  is  built  for  con- 
trol from  the  left  hand  side  and  all  the 
controlling  levers  are  compactly  arranged. 


The  Iroquois  Touring  Car, 

The  J.  S.  Leggett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  are  building  a 
four  cylinder  gasoline  touring  car  weighing 
1.650  pounds,  and  1,500  pounds  with  ton- 
neau  removed.  The  engine  is  of  upright 
constniction.  water  cooled  and  placed  under 

bonnet  in  front.     The  ignition  is  by  jump 
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Iroquois  Toj^neau  Car. 


spark,   four  separate  coils  being  used  and 
current  furnished  by  a  dynamo. 


The  power  is  transmitted  to  a  counter- 
shaft by  means  of  a  chain  and  tK*.  s.v^^ 
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Irool(us  Sin<'.le  Seat  Lak. 


varied  by  mcaiis  of  a  planetary  transmission 
giving  two  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse 
and  being  controlled  by  a  single  lever. 

The   running  gear   frame  is  built   up  of 
sectional  ?iccl.  reinforced  with  angle  irons. 


moved  a  very  graceful  single  seat  car  is 
obtained  witb  ample  space  in  the  rear  for 
touring  baskets.  The  wheel  base  is  78 
inches  and  the  tread  standard. 

The  water  cooling  system  includes  a 
radiating  coil,  dropped  below  the  frame  in 
front,  and  a  rotary  circulating  pump,  driven 
by  gear  from  the  motor.  The  engine  cylin- 
ders are  automatically  lubricated.  An  elec- 
tric baiterj'  ujed  for  starting  is  automatic- 
ally recharged  from  the  dynamo  while  the 
car  is  running.  The  car  is  claimed  to  l>e  of 
elegant  and  elaborate  finish  and  is  provided 
with  grain  leatber  covered  wheel  guards, 
hand  stitched. 


The  AuTo-IoMTEit. 

The  car  has  a  double  truss  rear  axle  and 
is  fitted  with  wuod  artillery  wheels,  with 
detachable  tires.  It  is  fitted  with  wheel 
steering  and  with  a  double  acting  brake. 
The  l)ody  and  bonnet  arc  designed  on 
French  lines,  and  when  the  tonneau  is  re- 
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The  Auto-Igniter. 

,    n.  permanent    field  magnet;   C\  revolving  iron  disk;   D, 
coll;  F.  cutaway  ftcction  of  disk. 


The  Auto-Igniter. 

A  very   simple  mechanical  generator  for 
electric    ignition    of   explosive    engines    is 
marketed   by   the    Auto-Igniter   Company, 
of  161  Washington  street.  New  York  city. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  disk  fixed  to  the  en- 
gine shaft,  either  on  the  end  of  same  or  on 
the  inside  end  nf  the  hub.     This  disk  re- 
volves, without  touching,  between  the  two 
pole  pieces  of  a  powerful   compound  per- 
natient   magnet   fastened  to  the   frame   or 
base    of   the   engine,     .\    coil    of   wire    is 
wound  upon  one  of  the  pole  pieces.     The 
disk  has  a  portion  of  its  surface  cut  away, 
so    that    when    rotat- 
ing between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  system 
a  change  in  the  mag- 
netic    flux     is     pro- 
duced when  this  por- 
tion passes  the  poles. 
The    change    in    the 
magnetism    produces 
an  electric  current  in 
the    coil    which    will 
ignite   the   charge   in 
the  engine,  but  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  burn 
the  ignition  points. 

At  ioo  rcvoltiilons 
this  machine  will  give 
12  volts. 

For  contact  or  ham- 
mer break  ignition 
one  terminal  uf  this 
coil    is    grounded    to 


the  frame  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  \\ 
connected  to  the  terminal  of  the  insulaii 
electrode.  No  spark  coil  is  used  and 
powerful  spark  can  he  obtained  at 
'park  terminals  for  about  45  degree* 
'■very  revolution;  the  spark  is  said  to 
*|U.il  to  that  obtained  from  six  good  cell 
"I  battery  with  spark  coil,  and  the  ran; 
of  45  degrees  is  sut^cient  tor  any  engtne 
requiring  no  more  than  one  explosion  for 
each  revolution  of  the  engtne  shaft.  Wh" 
more  explosions  arc  needed,  as  in  soi 
nnilticylinder  engines,  the  disk  is  suital 
cut  away  in  two  or  three  places  instead 
only  in  one  place. 

The   direction   of   the  current    when  t] 
circuit  is  closed  within  ihe  cylinder  is  su* 
as  to  strengthen   the   permanent   magnci 
Actual    measurements    made    i^n    inagn< 
taken  from  machines  that  had  been  in 
tor  some  time  are  said  to  have  proved  thi 
to  be  so.    This  is  an  extremely  important 
feature,  as  it  insures  the  permanency  ot  the 
machines  and  prevents  them  from  weaken- 
ing with  age,  as  is  so  often  the  case  wii 
magneto  machines  of  other  types. 

Tbe  *«Technolexlcon/* 

In  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Society 
German  Engineers  (Verein  Deutscher  Iq 
gcnieurc)  began  the  compilation  of  a  unf-^ 
versal  technical  dictionary  in  the  three  lan- 
guages, English,  German  and  French.  T> 
undertaking  has  met  with  genera]  dpprcvi 
and  has  received  assistance  from  all  quartet 
at  home  and  abroad.  Up  to  now  (Mayj 
19031  there  are  34t  societies  14^  in  Eng 
lish,  272  in  German  and  27  m  Frcnc 
speaking  countries)  co-operating  in  th 
work,  either  by  the  systematic  collectio 
of  technical  expressions  of  the  spccialtie 
represented  by  them  or  in  other  wayi 
especially  by  the  acquisition  of  co]labor»| 
tors  and  by  placing  technical  publication 
in  more  than  one  language  at  the  dispo&a 
of  the  Verein.  as  catalogues  of  Arms,  in 
ventories.  price  lists  of  machines,  hand 
books,  etc.  Through  these  societies  th 
Technolexicon  has  found  helpers  in  Grci 
Britain,  Germany.  France,  the  Unii 
States.  Austria,  South  Africa.  India.  Au^ 
tralia.  Belgium,  Canada,  etc. 

As  the  contributions  will  nni  be  caJIe 
in  before  1904  all  who  wish  to  help  in 
compilation  of  the  Technolexicon  haf 
still  time  and  opportunity  to  assist  in 
prep;iraii(»n  of  their  specialties.  Contribn 
tions  from  all  technical  branches  (includ 
ing  the  handicrafts)   arc  welcome 

The   work    is   in    charge   of   Dr     Hub 
Jansen.  Berlin  (N.  \V.  7).  DorothcenitrBS 
49 
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In  a  motor  cycle  race  ai  Bristol. 
land,  on  Saturday.  May  Z2.  two  cainpetin| 
machines   running    abreast    of    each   Othe 
hooked  together  and  fan  into  the  crowd  1 
spectators  at   40   miles  an   hour.     Ten 
the  spectators  were  more  or  le&s  seric 
injured,   and   four  were   carried   away 
conscious. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Bailey  Law. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  your  last  issue  \V.  VV.  Niles  is  01  the 
opinion  that  the  new  New  York  law  will 
not  deter  people  frctn  buying  automobiles. 
We  have  several  expressions  from  pro- 
posed buyers  that  indicate  a  different  feel- 
ing, and  wc  therefore  know  that  Mr.  Niles 
is  wrong  in  his  opinion.  A  fair  sample  is 
as  follows: 

"KENWoor>,  N.  Y.,  May  29. 

'Your  favor  of  the  27th  is  received,  and  in 
reply  I  would  say  that  when  I  wrote  10  you 
a  letter  of  inquiry  I  was  intending  to  buy 
an  automobile.  Since  then  the  Legi:>lature 
of  this  State  has  passed  a  law  so  destruct- 
ive to  all  pleasure  or  comfort  in  automo- 
biiing  that  I  have  decided  not  to  buy  an 
automobile  until  the  law  is  either  re- 
pealed or  greatly  modified,  or  until  I  move 
to  another  State." 

Facts  like  this  tell  ihc  story. 

DuRVEA  Power  Company. 
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Will  5team   Carriages    Explode? 

Editor  Horseless  Ack  : 

I  enclose  a  clipping  taken  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal^ 
and  I  desire  to  obtain  from  you  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
the  explosion  of  steam  automobiles.  I  in- 
fer that  the  automobile  of  Dr.  Blaisdell 
was  a  "steamer,"  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  oi  opinion  among  local  ma- 
chinists as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
accident  happening  to  a  properly  con- 
structed automobile  I  would  like  to  sec 
your  views  about  the  matter. 

Is  such  an  accident  at  all  likely  to  occur. 
and  if  so  under  what  circumstances?  I 
have  always  understood  and  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  steam  vehicle 
to  explode,  but  the  item  referred  to  has 
shaken  my  faith  somewhat,  and  at  present 
I  do  not  feel  altogether  safe  while  sitting 
over  a  boiler  containing  250  pounds  of 
steam.  Tf  there  be  just  one  chance  in  the 
thousand  of  an  explosion  I  think  it  would 
be  supreme  folly  for  anyone  to  operate  a 
steam  automobile. 

Robert  \V.  Gibbes.  M.  D. 

[When  the 'accident  referred  to  was  re- 
ported in  the  papers  a  representative  of 
The  Horseless  .^(iE  called  on  the  owner 
of  the  machine.  Dr.  Blaisdell  made  very 
light  01  it.  and  said  that  the  total  damage 
did  not  amount  to  $20.  It  had  simply 
been  a  fire,  and  had  been  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  chauffeur. 

There  has  never  yet  been  a  boiler  ex- 
plosion of  steam  carriages  of  the  standard 
runabout  type,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Such  explosions  are  frequently  reported  in 
the  papers,  but  they  are  usually  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  gasoline  fire  caused 


either  by  a  leak  in  the  gasoline  system  or 
by  carelessness  of  Ihe  operator  in  allowing 
the  steam  pressure  to  get  too  low  and 
thereby  flooding  the  burner  with  unvapor- 
ized  gasoline. 

The  only  real  explosions  on  steam  ma- 
chines which  have  come  to  our  notice  have 
been  explosions  of  the  air  tanks.  The  air 
in  these  tanks  may  under  conditions  ab- 
sorb just  enough  gasoline  vapor  from  the 
gasoline  tank  to  form  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. To  cause  an  explosion  this  mixture 
must  be  ignited  in  some  manner. 

We  arc  not  in  position  to  state  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  automobile  boil- 
ers of  the  fire  tube  type  to  explode,  but  the 
very  fact  that  such  an  explosion  has  not 
yet  occurred  after  the  machines  have  been 
in  use  in  large  numbers  for  four  years,  by 
all  kinds  of  inexperienced  persons,  proves 
that  the  possibility,  if  it  exists,  is  practic- 
ally negligible. — Ed.]      "^ 


Want  to  Bar  Automobiles. 

Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

There  is  a  petition  being  circulated  in 
(he  town  of  Meredith.  N,  H.,  9  miles  from 
here,  to  prohibit  the  running  of  automo- 
biles in  that  town.  There  has  been  no  ac- 
cident there  caused  by  an  auto  to  my 
knowledge,  but  they  wish  to  stop  what  they 
term  the  "hellish"  work  of  automobilists. 
I  have  not  as"  yet  heard  the  result  of  their 
petition,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  law  that 
would  Icj^aiize  such  action.  If  a  person 
were  taking  a  trip  through  the  country 
and  should  see  a  sign  prohibiting  him  from 
passing  through  this  town.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  compel  him  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  15  or  20  miles  that  he  might  not 
run  across  the  town  where  these  narrow- 
minded  people  live.  This  letter  will  show 
you  what  a  person  has  to  contend  with 
besides  had  roads.  L.  G.  Fifiei-D. 

I  No  town  can  legally  bar  automobiles 
from  its  streets,  as  judicial  opinion  has 
been  rendered  time  and  again  that  they 
have  as  much  right  upon  the  highway  as 
an>  other  class  of  vehicles.  Sentences  im- 
posed under  any  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
use  of  automobiles  on  the  streets  would 
not  be  sustained  by  the  higher  courts. 
However,  with  no  State  law  to  define  the 
limits  of  power  of  the  local  authorities  in 
this  matter,  and  with  the  automobilist 
fighting  single  handed  against  the  com- 
munity, he  may  be  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  The  incident  shows  the 
value  oi  a  sane  and  reasonable  State  law. — 
Ed.  I 


A   Sootproof    Spark   Plug— Motor 
Car  Wanted. 

Christiania.  May  7. 
Editor  Horseless  Ace: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  sketch  of 
a  new  sparking  plug  which  I  have  tried 
for  some  time  with  excellent  results.  As 
seen  from  the  sketches,  the  spark  is  pro- 
duced between  the  disk  (cap)  A  and  the 
pin  B.    The  cap  A  can  be  bought  separately 
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SooTPRooF   Plug. 

very  cheaply,  and  can  be  placed  on  every 
standard  plug.  The  spark  gap  remains  per- 
fectly constant  in  every  case,  and  the  cap 
prevents  sooting  of  the  whole  device. 

At  the  same  time  1  would  like  to  inquire 
if  you  could  name  me  a  maker  of  ?clf  pro- 
pelled vehicles  for  running  on  rails  and  car- 
rying forty  to  fifty  passengers,  that  is,  a 
tramlike  car  with  flanged  wheels,  with  40 
to  50  horse  power  motors  and  with  two 
compartments.  I  have  also  inquiries  for 
motor  trolleys.  These  are  now  bought  from 
Germany,  and  I  should  prefer  to  import 
American  manufactures,  as  in  this  branch 
they  are  generally  better  than  any  others. 

Couldn't  you  state  through  your  journal 
the  cost  of  postage  to  Europe  ?  I  receive 
letters  daily  on  which  I  must  pay  double 
the  ordinary  postage.  F.   Hiorth. 


The  Evinrude  riechanical  Intet- 
ruptcr. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Referring  to  your  recent  description  of 
our  mechanical  interrupter,  on  page  604  of 
your  issue  of  May  jo.  wc  herewith  enclose 
a  blue  print  of  the  device,  the  method  of 
operation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

When  the  cam  A  on  the  5econdar>'  shaft 
rotates  it  strikes  the  hammer  B.  and  thereby 
brings  the  two  platinum  points  C  C  in  con- 
tact. When  the  raised  portion  of  the  cam 
has  passed  the  nose  of  the  hammer  B.  the 
spring  D,  near  the  hinge  <yi  the  hammer* 
separates  the  contact  points  and  causes  the 
spark  in  the  secondary  circuit.  When  the 
niutor  is  running  slowly  the  hammer  will 
lollnvv  the  cam  surface  and  produce  a  con- 
tact the  length  of  which  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  ihe  raised  portion  of  the 
cam.  When  the  engine  runs  at  high  speed 
the  raised  portion  of  the  cam  strikes    the 
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hammer  with  great  force,  and  as  the  spring 
D  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  counterbal- 
ance the  inertia  of  the  hammer,  the  con- 
tact points  C  remain  in  contact  for  some 
time  after  the  raised  portion  of  the  cam 
has  passed  the  nose  of  the  hammer,  thus 
prolonging  the  time  of  contact  at  high 
speed. 

We  used  the  jump  spark  system  on  gaso- 
line motors  when  there  were  no  parts  to  be 
had  on  the  American  market  in  the  line  of 
coils,  and  made  our  own  spark  plugs,  and 
in  those  early  days  we  used  ordinary 
laboratory  coil.  Since  then  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  many  different  inter- 
rupters, and  have  tried  almost  everything 
that  has  come  to  our  notice.  The  one  here 
described  we  have  had  in  use  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  it  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  has  proven  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable saving  in  battery  power. 

Motor  Car  Power  Equipment  Co. 


Commercial   Traveler  Will   Use   a 
Touring^  Car. 

Editor  HoRSEi-ESS  Age: 

Last  year  I  ran  an  automobile  in  mak- 
ing my  trip  through  Southern  Minnesota 
and  Northern  Iowa.  The  roads  were  very 
bad.  but  I  got  over  them  just  the  same. 
This  year  I  am  going  out  again,  but  you 
bet  with  a  heavier  machine.  Last  year  I 
ran  a  steamer,  but  this  year  I  am  going  to 
run  a  20  horse  power  gasoline  car.  This 
has  proven  to  me  the  only  car  that  will 
do  for  a  traveling  man  to  try  to  make  his 
trip  with.  Plenty  of  the  boys  want  to 
make  their  trips  on  an  auto,  but  I  want  to 
tell  them  not  to  expect  a  $t.ooo  or  $1,500 
car  to  do  the  work,  because  it  will  not 
stand  the  work.  I  have  been  there  and  I 
know  all  about  it.  These  light  10  horse 
power  cars  will  never  do  for  that  kind  of 
use,  but  the  big  touring  car  will. 

George  A.  McLeak. 


The  Bronx  A   C.'s    Part  in  the  Ar. 

rangements  for  the  Automobile 

Trip   of    the   Conji^ressional 

Committee  on  Rivers 

and  Harbors. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  the  June  3  issue  of  The  Horseless 
Age  you  published  an  article  on  page  654. 
headed  "Property  Owners  Thank  Automo- 
bilists."  in  which  the  Property  Owners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Bronx  publicly  thank  sev- 
eral individuals  and  companies  for  gratui- 
tously supplying  about  twenty-five  automo- 
biles to  transport  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  which  vis- 
ited this  city  on  May  5  and  6.  It  seems 
rather  unjust  that  in  this  public  resolution 
no  word  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
Bronx  Automobile  Club,  which  organiza- 
tion had  entire  charge  of  the  run.  and  upon 
whom  devolved  the  whole  responsibility  of 
procuring  the  automobiles  to  transport  the 
Congressmen.  Every  member  of  the  Bronx 
Automobile  Club,  from  the  president  down, 
worked  very  energetically  to  make  the 
thing  a  success,  and  the  club  furnished  and 


secured  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  cars  that 
were  used  on  the  run  to  Woodmansten  Inn. 
While  the  club  is  not  looking  for  any  un- 
merited praise,  the  writer  certainly  thinks 
that  credit  should  be  given  where  it  is  due; 
and  I  hereby  lake  this  method  of  informing 
you  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

J.  Stuart  Blackton. 


Patents  In  Australia. 

Melbourne.  April  30. 
Editor  HoRbELESS  Ace: 

All  those  interested  in  Australian  patent 
applications  may  be  concerned  in  knowing 
that  a  new  act  came  into  force  in  Victoria 
on  April  6.  Under  this  there  is  to  be  no 
search  made  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
novelty  of  provisional  applications.  In  the 
past  the  investigations  by  the  examiners 
against  provisional  applications  was  as  se- 
vere as  against  completes,  and  drawings 
were  therefore  frequently  called  for.  This 
will  no  longer  be  the  case,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  inventor.  But  the  passing  of 
this  act  by  the  State  Government  shows 
that  the  prospects  of  introducing  a  federal 
patent  act  would  at  the  present  appear  to 
be  somewhat  remote. 

Phillips.  Ormonde  &  Co. 


Obituary. 

John*  L.  French. 
John    L.     French,    president    of    the    St. 
I-oni"^  Motor  Cnrriagt-  Company  and  one  of 


John  L.  French. 

the  pioneers  of  the  American  automobile 
industry,  died  at  hi**  home.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
from  the  after  effects  of  an  accident  he  met 
with  at  Pittsburg  last  summer.  Mr.  French 
was  a  man  of  very  genial  disposition  and 
his  death  before  the  prime  of  life  will  be 
mourned  by  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  the  trade. 

He  was  bom  in  Nashville.  Term.,  No- 
vember 10,  1872,  and  was  educated  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  at  the  Washington 
University,    St.    Louis.    After    graduating 


he  entered  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and  Or- 
gan Company,  of  Nashville,  finally  bccotn- 
ing  secretary  of  that  ftrm.     While  occupy- 
ing  this  position  he  and   a   school    friend. 
Preston  Dorris,  built  a  gasoline  automobile 
together    in    1895    or    i8q6.     Mr.    French' 
family  later  removed  from  Nashville  to  Si 
Louis,  and  the  work  on  the  automobile 
there   completed.    Mr.    Dorris   also   havini 
gone    to    St.    Louis.     In     1898     the     Si 
Louis      Motor     Carriage      Company      w, 
organired,    with    John    L.    French,    presi 
dent ;   Mr.  Dorris,   vice  president,  and 
E.     French,     secretary    and     treasurer, 
small   building  was  erected   at  first,  but 
was  not  long  before  they  found  their  qtiar- 
tcrs  too  small  and  built  an  addition  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  original  building. 

Mr.  French  made  several  extended  lou: 
in  his  automobile  to  various  parts  of  the 
countn.'.  His  first  long  trip  was  from  St 
Louis  to  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Intcr-Occan  tournament  in  the  latter  city 
in  the  fall  of  rgoo.  and  while  there  he  car- 
ried off  three  prizes.  Then  he  ran  a  ma- 
chine in  the  New  York-Buffalo  Endurance 
contest,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  and  at  the  cora« 
pletion  of  this  trial  he  made  an  extensive' 
tour  in  New  England  with  the  same  ma 
chine.  His  last  long  trip  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife  from  St.  Louis  to  Flor- 
ida last  winter,  which  he  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully in  spite  of  the  bad  roads,  moun- 
tains and  other  obstacles. 

While  in  Pittsburg,  about  nine  months 
ago,  Mr.  French's  machine  was  struck 
a  street  car  and  he  was  thrown  out.  At  fii 
he  recovered  quite  satisfactorily  and  the  trip 
South  was  made,  but  internal  injuries  de- 
veloped and  about  three  months  ago  he  be 
gan  to  fail  and  on  May  33  the  end  came. 
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Trade  Literature  Received 

The  New  Process  Raw  Hide  Company 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  pamphlet  on  the 
noiseless  raw  hide  gears  and  pinions  of 
the  company. 

Frederick  Jessett,  2  Staple  Inn,  London, 
England. — Floor  plan  and  terms  of  *'Mo-, 
toria,"     the    universal    automobile     ma: 
Olympia,  Kensington,  London,  W 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  Steel- 
ton,  Pa. — From  Stcclton  to  Mandalay,  a 
short  description  and  pictorial  history  of 
the  construction  of  the  Gokteik  (Upper 
Burma)  viaduct,  built  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  in  their  bridge  works  at 
Steelton.  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — ''Examples  ol 
Rapid  Milling."  showing  methods  of  ma* 
chining  different  pieces  of  work  to  best 
advantage  on  the  milling  machine. 

The  Monarch— C.  G.  Norton.  436  Jef 
ferson  street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

J.  Stevens  .^rm?  and  Tool  Company^ 
Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. — "How  to  Operate  a 
Stevens-Duryca  Gasoline  Carriage."  An 
elaborate  instruction  book  with  diagrams 
and  half-tone  engravings  of  parts. 

The  Auto-Supply  Company,  Inc.,  310-314 
Mott    street.    New   York  city. — Automobil 
parts. 
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The  Duryea  Cars. 

iContitiui-d.) 

THE  IGNITION    SYSTEM. 

The  Sparking  system  is  make  and  break, 
using:  a  low  tension  current  generated  ordi- 
narily by  magneto.  This  current  is  carried 
to  the  engine  by  a  bare  wire  attached  to  an 
insulated  stem  by  a  spring  clip,  which  is 
caused  by  vibration  to  grip  tighter,  thus  in- 
suring a  constant  contact,  yet  instantly  re- 
movable for  testing  or  other  purposes  by 
springing  the  ends  of  the  clip  together. 
This  insulated  siem  has  a  flange  around  its 
middle,  on  both  sides  oi  which  ordinary 
mica  washers  are  placed.  A  metal  union 
Lnut  or  cap  binds  the  mica  washers  and  the 


connection  with  the  magneto  wire  unless 
caused  to  engage  the  battery  by  being 
pushed  over.  From  the  spring  arm  a 
single  wire  leading  to  the  coil  C  and 
thence  to  the  three  insulated  plugs  P  com- 
pletes the  circuit.  This  extreme  simplic- 
ity, with  freedom  from  binding  screws,  is 
claimed  to  render  the  electric  part  very 
reliable.  Special  spring  clips  D  attach  the 
wire  to  the  plugs  without  nuts  or  screws. 

MIXER. 

At  the  rear  lower  corner  of  the  fuel 
tank  <A,  Fig.  Q)  a  casting  B  is  attached 
to  the  under  side,  providing  a  sort  of  pit 
into  which  any  water  will  fall,  and  since 
the  float  chamber  C  holds  but  a  few  drops 
at   a   time,  the   presence   of   water   in   the 


small  opening  through  which  the  gasoline 
enters.  For  constant  level  this  point 
should  be  blunt,  but  for  varying  the  level 
the  point  should  be  sharp  and  long,  which 
necessitates  the  gasoline  level  being  con- 
siderably dropped  before  the  opening  has 
fully  opened.  By  this  means  a  rich  mix- 
ture is  assured  at  slow  speeds  and  excess 
avoided  at  high  speeds,  for  at  high  speeds 
the  gasoline  level  in  the  float  chamber  is 
decidedly  lower  than  at  low  speeds,  which 
simple  device  secures  satisfactory  results 
with  freedom  from  complication. 

The  passage  from  the  float  chamber  C 
to  the  air  pipe  H  is  controlled  by  a  needle 
I  operated  through  a  flexible  wire  from  a 
handle  at  the  front  edge  of  the  cushions. 


Fig.  8 — Wiring  System. 

stem  to  the  base  of  the  plug,  which  in  turn 
screws  into  the  cylinder  wall,  allowing  the 
end  of  the  plug  to  project  inside.  This 
end  is  tipped  with  a  ring  of  nickel  alloy, 
which  is  claimed  to  resist  both  heat  and 
corrosion  belter  than  other  metals,  and  can 
be  turned  around  when  worn.  The  mica 
insulation  is  not  exposed  to  soot,  oil  and 
burned  gases,  and  is  said  to  keep  clean  for 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  mites.  The 
union  nut  or  cap  can  be  imscrewed  quickly, 
exposing  the  mica  and  permitting  the  dirty 
one  to  be  removed,  the  number  of  micas  be- 
ing sufficient  to  permit  such  cleaning  several 
limes  before  new  washers  are  needed. 
Through  the  hollow  exhaust  valve  stem  a 
sparker  stem  is  inserted  having  conical 
ground  joints  in  the  exhaust  valve  seat, 
and  with  bent  point  or  arm  nickel  tipped 
and  adapted  lo  contact  against  the  insu- 
lated nickel  ring.  The  projecting  outer  end 
of  this  sparker  stem  is  provided  with  a 
hammer,  spring  and  clamp,  the  latter  being 
held  by  a  set  screw  firmly  on  the  stem. 
A  flat  lift  raised  by  a  roller  on  the  ex- 
haust cam  raises  the  hammer  and  permits 
it  to  drop  suddenly  under  the  action  of  the 
spring,  causing  it  to  strike  the  clamp  and 
knocking  the  sparker  point  out  of  engage- 
ment until  the  lift  is  again  operated.  The 
exhaust  cam  pushes  the  exhaust  valve  with 
the  sparker  parts  out  of  the  way.  so  that 
the  lift  may  return  to  its  original  position, 
ready  to  repeat  the  operation.  This  mechan- 
ism is  quite  simple  and  is  located  on  top 
of  the  motor  in  a  most  accessible  position. 

WIRING    SYSTEM. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  8)  illustrates  the  wir- 
ing  of  the  magneto  M  and  the  battery  B, 
each  having  one  pole  grounded  and  the 
other  connected  running  to  the  switches, 
re  the  spring  contact  arm  maintains  a 


gasoline  will  be  made  known  instantly  by 
the  action  of  the  motor.  In  this  event  the 
bottom  D  of  the  float  chamber  may  be  un- 
screwed, dropping  out  the  float  E  and  ihc 
gasoline  and  water  contained  in  the  float 
chamber.  The  pet  cock  F  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  may  be  opened  in  such  a  case. 
These  parts  may  be  reached  by  putting  the 
arm  under  the  vehicle  from  either  side 
while  looking  down  from  above. 

The  float  is  a  one  piece  affair,  having   a 
conical  point  G  on  top  which   closes  the 
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Fic.  10 — Control  Lever. 


Fia  9 — Carburetor. 

thus  avoiding  flexible  joints  with  their  ad- 
ditional cost  and  lost  motion.  A  small 
spray  tube  J  passes  to  ihe  centre  of  a  small 
air  tube  K  concentric  with  the  large  one, 
while  a  diaphragm  L  is  provided  that 
closes  or  opens  the  major  portion  of  the 
surrounding  space.  This  diaphragm  is 
closed  for  starting,  for  running  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  or  for  very  slow 
speeds,  and  is  opened  with  proportionate 
gasoline  needle  adjustment  when  high 
speeds  are  wanted.  It  secures,  therefore, 
a  wide  range  of  operation  from  a  very 
simple  apparatus. 

The  inlet  to  the  float  chamber,  as  well 
as  the  filling  opening  of  the  tank,  is 
guarded  by  a  liberal  gauze  screen  M  fine 
enough  to  catch  the  lint  and  dirt  insep- 
arable from  commercial  gasoline.  The 
size  of  the  gauze  is  a  particular  safeguard 
against  frequent  clogging,  lint  having  been 
known  to  stop  a  gauze  as  large  as  a  cent 
piece  in  300  miles.  A  union  nut  N  con- 
nects the  mixer  with  the  tank,  but  since 
the  parts  of  the  mixer  may  be  removed 
without  detaching  from  the  tank,  no  stop 
cock,  with  its  additional  joints,  its  neces- 
sary. 

THE    CONTROLLING    LEVER. 

The  controlling  lever  (Fig.  10)  consists 
of  a  casting  A  A  pivoted  at  the  forward 
edge  of  the  seat  to  swing  sidewise.  It  has 
oppositely  projecting  arms  below  the  seat 
to  which  the  tensile  steering  connections 
B  B  arc  attached,  while  upward  and  slightly 
forward  the  tube  or  lever  proper  C  pro- 
jects. Bushings  D  D  at  each  end  support 
a  smaller  tube  E  within  the  main  tube, 
which  smaller  tube  slides  up  or  down  and 
carries  at  its  lower  end  a  a  long  pinion  F. 
This  pinion  engages  (substantially  in  the 
axis  of  the  pivot)  a  rack  G  having  dia- 
mond shaped  teeth  which  ^i^cwx  Sjcsr.  X^r*^:^ 
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VoL  It,  Ka  Q 


to  be  swung  to  the  extremity  of  its  motion 
in  either  direction  without  damaging  the 
teeth  of  the  rack  and  permitting  the  rack 
to  be  operated  by  rotating  the  pinion  F  in 
any  position.  This  rack  is  attached  near 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  wagon  to  one  end 
of  a  lever,  pivoted  to  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
while  the  other  end  of  the  lever  operates 
the  throttle  slide.  This  pinion  is  bored  out, 
and  in  it  is  swivclcd  a  stud  H  carrying 
rollers  S  S.  which  engage  the  shifting  lever 
J  so  that  sliding  the  internal  tube  £  up  or 
down  carries  the  shifting  lever  J  up  or 
down  with  it.  and  permits  setting  the 
clutches,  while  in  no  way  interfering  with 


lengths  are  provided  giving    a    length    of 
steering  lever  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

BALANCE    GEAR    (plG.    II ). 

A  one  piece  rear  axle  A  is  keyed  to  the 
right  hind  wheel  and  to  a  6  inch  bevel  gear 
B  near  the  left  hand  side  of  the  vehicle. 
It  extends  with  slightly  reduced  section 
through  a  sleeve  C  and  gear  D,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  nut  outside  the  left  hand  wheel, 
which  nut  holds  both  the  wheel  and  the 
sleeve  with  its  large  bevel  gear  in  position. 
A  four  armed  spider  E  is  joumaled  on  the 
inner  end  of  this  sleeve,  and  carries  four 
bevel  pinions  F  which  complete  the  balance 
gear  nest.   The  studs  Gof  this  spider  likewise 


Fig.  II. 


either  the  steering  or  the  throttling.  The 
end  of  the  shifting  lever  is  bent  to  tlu-  arc 
described  by  the  rollers  in  ilicir  normal 
working  position,  and  any  slight  variations 
arc  readily  provided  for  by  the  hand  of 
the  operator.  The  upper  bushing  1)  on  the 
steering  lever  is  provided  with  an  internal 
groove  K,  while  the  internal  tube  has  in  it 
a  lever  L  with  a  projecting  end  adapted 
to  engage  this  groove  and  lock  the  tube  E 
in  the  middle  position  with  clutches  off. 
By  pressing  the  safety  button  M  in  the 
handle  N  this  catch  may  be  disengaged  to 
permit  setting  either  the  high  or  low  speed 
clutches.       Wooden     handles     of     various 


cany  the  iar^c  sprocket  H  having  thirty- 
iliree  teeth  lor  a  i-^ji  inch  pitch  chain.  In- 
*ii(le  til!';  sprocket  is  a  face  soven-cighths 
inch  wide,  against  which"  an  expanding 
brake  band  I  is  forced  by  a  toggle  lever  J. 
One  part  K  of  this  toggle  has  screw  ad- 
justment which  permits  adjusting  the 
brake  for  wear.  The  end  of  the  lever  is 
arc  shaped,  giving  a  most  advantageous  ap- 
plication of  power.  The  brake  is  released 
by  a  strong  spiral  spring  L  which  is  least 
effective  when  applied,  thus  insuring  posi- 
tive release  and  freedom  from  unnecessary 
work  in  application.  When  released  the 
brake  band*  is   supported  by  seven  points 


M,  which  insure  that  it  does  not  clear  ex- 
cessively at  some  points  and  rub  at  otben. 
These  points  form  part  of  a  spider  N  into 
one  end  of  which  (at  O)  the  chain  ad- 
justing rod  is  screwed.  Two  of  these 
points  pass  into  the  eyes  R  attached  to  the 
brake  band,  and  take  the  strain  when  the 
brake  is  applied.  These  eyes  are  so  placed 
that  one  receives  the  strain  due  to  a  for- 
ward direction  and  the  other  due  to  a  reverse, 
while  in  each  instance  the  friction  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  band  tends  to  cause  the 
band  to  grip  tighter,  the  remaining  one- 
quarter  not  having  this  tendency.  By  this 
arrangement  the  brake  is  almost  self  ap- 
plying in  either  direction,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  large  size  makes  it  very  easy 
to  hold  the  vehicle.  A  light  flexible  piano 
wire  passes  forward  from  the  brake  lever 
to  a  lever  projecting  downward  through 
the  floor  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  made  light 
and  flexible,  so  that  it  may  not  be  de- 
teriorated by  vibration.  Heavier  rods  and 
cables  are  said  to  have  proven  less  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Paris-Madrid  Race. 

Very  elaborate  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  Paris-Madrid  race,  at  the 
Spanish  as  well  as  at  the  French  end,  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  event,  par- 
ticularly in  Paris,  was  unprecedented.  The 
Spanish  Government  had  afforded  every 
aid  to  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  and  the 
Spanish  Red  Cross  Society  had  arranged 
with  its  provincial  branches  to  have  in 
readiness,  during  several  days  and  nights, 
twenty-six  well  equipped  ambulances,  dis- 
tributed along  the  route  at  the  places  most 
convenient.  An  extensive  program  of  fes- 
tivities had  been  arranged  to  take  place  at 
Madrid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  races,  and 
the  King  of  Spain  had  promised  his  pres- 
ence at  some  of  them. 

The  race  was  to  be  run  in  three  stages: 
Paris-Bordeaux  (343  miles)  on  Sunday, 
May  24:  Bordeaux- Vittoria  (208  miles)  on 
Tuesday,  May  26,  and  Vittoria-Madrid 
(256  miles)  on  Wednesday,  May  27.  This 
alUnved  one  day's  rest  after  the  first  stage. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

The  cars  to  compete  began  to  arrive  in 
Paris  on  Monday,  May  18,  and  on  Tues- 
day the  weighing,  stamping,  sealing,  etc.. 
began  in  the  Tuileries  Garden.  The  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  in  front  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  A.  C.  F.,  and  the  western  end 
of  tile  Champs  Elysees  were  crowded  with 
the  racing  monsters  all  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Great  attention  was  paid  by  the  A.  C. 
officials  to  weight,  for  makers,  in  their  de- 
sire to  increase  the  power  of  their  engines, 
had  run  the  margin  very  fine,  and  many  of 
the  vehicles  only  quahfied  for  their  re- 
spective categories  with  a  few  ounces  to 
spare. 

THB  STABT. 

The  start  for  the 
Sunday  mon 


Uit  Versailles.  During  the  whole 
|oon  and  evening  on  Saturday  the 
|{rum  Paris  to  Versailles,  through  the 


,de  Boulogne,  Surcsnts.  Ville  d'Avry, 


[llic  Cou-dc-Picardic  was  thronged 
itti  mimterrupted  stream  of  cycles,  au- 

iilc5,  cabs  and  carriages,  all  wending 

way  lo  Versailles. 
city   ot   the   Grand    Roi,   the  great 

ics  of  which  are  generally  so  silent, 
priJliant  with  light  and  animation  dur- 
he  whule  night.  At  3:30  in  the  morn- 
Bn  immense  throng  literally  camped 
{iround  the  lake  known  a:>  the  Piece 
|l  dcfr  Suisscs.  Rugs  were  thrown  on 
p'ound.  and  thousands  01  people  pic- 
hl.  or.  lying  down,  sought  to  gel  a  lit- 
pst.      Other    thousands    remained    in 

autos  and  carriages  patiently  await- 

Rie  arrival   of  the   motor  cars   which 

to    go    10    Madrid.      Meantime    400 

fers  oi  the  Engineering  Corps  kept  the 

clear  tor  the  competing  automobiles. 

weather  was  most  favorable ;  not  a 
^  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  breeze  helped 
(Try  away  the  dust  raised  by  the  cars. 

dawn  the  crowd,  which  had  been 
pred  about,  thronged  lo  the  starting 
I;  and  lined  the  road,  awaiting  the  cx- 
^  moment.  The  officials  had  already 
fed.  and  it  was  exactly  j:jo  o'clock 
t,  the  sun  being  above  the  horizon, 
)tt.  on  his  De  Dietrich  car.  was  sent 
imidsi  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
^c  minute  intervals  the  other  com- 
prs  followed.  Tbough  the  motor  cy- 
l*'cre  sent  off  two  by  two  every  min- 
l)c  last  man  had  not  started  before  6:45 
ick  in  the  morning.  It  had  taken 
t  hours  and  a  quarter  to  start  all  the 
tics;  yet  the  immense  crowd  of  enthu- 
I  had  remained  almost  intact,  showing 
jjuch  interest  in  the  departure  of  the 
Inian  as  they  had  done  in  that  of  the 


%  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the 
t  One  ot  the  competing  vehicles  was 
id  tor  debt,  but  the  bailiffs  relented  and 
>ed  its  owner  to  take  part  in  the  race. 
kc  total  number  of  starters  is  variously 
rted  as  197.  216  and  223.  and  the  actual 
per  of  starters,  including  motor  cy- 
I,   was  undoubtedly   in   the   neighhor- 

fof  200.     It  is  estimated  that  300.000 
e  were  present  at  the  start. 

I  .M.<»N'G   THE    ROl'TE. 

ptring  the  earlier  part  of  the  race  the 
Iccdes.  three  of  which  followed  a  few 
Is  one  behind  the  other,  gave  the 
j|e?t  impression  of  speed.  They  sped 
g  with  extraordinary  ease  and  smooth- 
I  and   regularity   in    the    work    of   the 

rThe    Mors,    however,    held    them 
in  point  of  speed.    The  light  Renault 
lalso  put  on  a  terrific  pace.     The  Pan- 
ift  and   Dc   Dietrichs.   during   thi?   pnr- 
lof  the  route,  seemed  to  be  doing  less 
Mark   Mayhcw's  Napier  was  going 
at  Trappes.     In  the  latter  village  a 
gutter  across  the  paved  road  was  the 
of  50nic  extranrdinary  sights.     Cars 
ed  up  literally  3  feet  in  the  air  when 
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dashing  m  and  out  of  it.  A  Serpollct 
came  lu  grief  at  ibis  point,  and  had  to  be 
shunted  into  a  shed.  Madame  du  Cast, 
driving  htr  bcHowered  85  horse  power  De 
Dietrich  herself,  was  wildly  cheered  as  she 
whirled  by.  Rigolly,  piloting  a  huge  too 
horse  power  Gobron-Brillic  car  with  a 
lady  by  his  side,  as  his  mechanician. 
scored  another  popular  success.  Last 
came  the  motor  bicycles,  but  not  least  as 
regards  the  impression  of  speed  produced 
on  spectators. 

Preparations  had  been  fully  completed 
at  Rambouillci  some  lime  before  the  first 
start  was  effected  from  Versailles.  Troop- 
ers 01  a  cuirassier  regiment  were  posted  at 
intervals  of  10  yards  to  ■  keep  the  road 
clear,  and  a  strong  force  of  gendarmerie 
had  been  brought  out  to  second  their  ef- 
forts. The  members  of  the  local  bicycle 
club,  and  cyclists  from  the  neighboring 
districts,  had  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  "control,"  and  at  spots  whence  good 
views  could  be  obtained  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators had  gathered. 

The  first  automobile  which  appeared  was 
that  of  M.  Rene  de  KnyfT.  followed  by 
those  of  Jarroit.  Louis  Renault,  Thery  and 
Werner.  There  was  little  distance  be- 
tween this  lot.  the  last  of  whose  cars  had 
passed  by  6:30. 

As  at  Rambouillet  so  was  it  at  Chartrcs. 
where  large  crowds  were  (.ml  in  the  early 
morning,  the  scene  being  most  animated. 
Another  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  as  well  as 
an  infantry  battalion  and  a  number  of  gen- 
darmes, kept  the  ground  clear,  and  the 
local  bicycle  club  made  itself  very  useful. 
At  Chartres  the  leaders  passed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  I..  Renault.  Jarrott.  De 
KnyfT.  Thery.  Madame  du  Gast,  M.  Far- 
man  and  H.  Farman. 

Chateaudun  was  passed  by  I-ouis  Re- 
nault, still  leading,  at  5:21,  Jarrott  being 
four  minutes  behind  him.  Werner  came 
by  at  5:3s,  Stead  at  5:40  and  Baras  at  5:45- 
.Madame  du  Gast  appeared  at  5:49.  and 
each  of  the  Farmans  tvH*  minutes  after- 
w.ird.  The  distance  now  covered  was  119 
kiloinclres.  Louis  Renault.  Jarrott.  Wer- 
ner. Thery.  Stead.  Baras.  Tourand.  Mad- 
ame du  Gast  and  Maurice  Farman  were 
leading  when  Vendome  was  passed. 
When  Tours  was  reached  Louis  Renault 
was  still  the  first,  and  he  arrived  at  Cha- 
tcllcrault.  284  kilometres  from  the  starting 
point,  at  7:47:25.  Jarrott  came  next,  at 
8:8:40,  Baras  arriving  third,  8  minutes  and 
7  seconds  later.  Next  in  order  were  Mar- 
cel Renault  and  Maurice  Farman. 

There  was  a  tremendous  crowd  at  Poi- 
tiers. 316  kilometres,  which  Louis  Renault, 
always  leading,  passed  at  8:23:5.  fol- 
lowed by  Jarrott.  at  8:43:42.  and  then 
by  Baras.  Thery,  Maurice  Farman,  Mar- 
cel Renault  .^nd  Jenatzy,  and  at  9^5 
by  Madame  du  Gasi,  who  was  treate<l  to 
an  ovation.  Louis  Renauh  passed  Ruffec. 
383  kilometres,  first,  at  9:30  o'clock,  and 
when  Angouleme.  426  kilometres,  was 
reached,  he  again  came  in  first,  the  hour 
being  10:7,  Jarrott  arriving  ne.M  at  10:30. 


AT    BORDEAUX. 

Ihe  race  had  also  excited  extraordinary 
interest  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
France,  and  sightseers  fi^>cked  into  Bor- 
deaux in  such  numbers  that  Saturday 
night  the  hotels  were  all  full  to  overllow- 
ing,  and  quite  exorbitant  prices  were  ob- 
tained for  the  most  primitive  accommo- 
dation. The  terminus  of  the  day's  jour- 
ney was  about  4  kilomcires  beyond  the 
•confines  of  the  city  ot  Bordeaux.  The 
weather  was  bcauiiiully  fine,  though  hot. 
It  was  thought  that  the  first  car  might  ar- 
rive at  Bordeaux  soon  after  11  o'clock,  but 
these  expectations  were  hardly  fulfilled. 
and  the  passengers  who  came  by  the 
special  train  which  was  following  the  race 
were  the  first  to  tell  how  the  start  had 
been  delayed  by  the  enormous  crowd  gath- 
ered on  the  highway  near  Versailles.  Eariy 
telegrams  also  announced  that  M.  Four- 
nier,  Rene  de  Knyff  and  Henry  Farman 
had  met  with  breakdowns,  and  were  prac- 
tically out  of  the  race,  while  another  mes- 
sage made  it  known  that  Louis  Renault, 
the  brother  of  the  winner  of  the  Paris- 
Vienna  contest,  was  leading. 

This  report  proved  to  be  correct,  for  at 
12:14:45  Louis  Renault  dashed  up  to  the 
control  at  a  speed  which  could  have  been 
little  short  of  50  miles  an  hour.  He  had 
started  from  Paris  third,  at  3:47.  and  had 
conseiiucntly  been  eight  hours  and  twen- 
ty-seven minutes  on  the  road.  As  the 
neutralization  for  the  towns  amounts  to 
three  liours  and  ten  minutes,  this  leaves 
an  actual  running  time  of  five  hours  and 
seventeen  mmutes. 

It  was  not  until  sixteen  minutes  later, 
at  exactly  12:30.  that  the  second  arrival  lit- 
erally flew  up  to  the  control.  This  was 
the  heavy  Dc  Dietrich  car,  driven  by  Jar- 
rott. He  had  been  the  first  to  start,  and 
notwithstanding  much  trouble  encountered 
on  the  road,  had  managed  to  make  most 
excellent  time.  The  next  arrival  was  M. 
Gabriel  on  his  Mors  machine,  with  its 
curiously  shaped  body,  who  arrived  at 
1:08.  and  accomplished  the  speed  record  of 
the  race.  He  was  sixteenth  on  the  list  of 
starting,  and  did  not  leave  Versailles  until 
5-1 

THE    RESULTS. 

The  times  in  the  class  for  heavy  cars 
were  as  follows: 

H.    M.  S. 

1.  Gabriel   <Mors) 5     13    31  1-5 

2.  Salleron   (Mors) 5    46      l  4-5 

3.  Jarrott  (De  Dietrich)....  5    51     55 

4.  Warden   (Mercedes) 5     56    30  4-5 

5.  De  Crawhez  (Panhard)..  6      i       82-5 

6.  Voigt  (C  G.  V.) 6      T      91-5 

7.  Gasteaux  (Mercedes) 680 

8.  A.   Fournier  (Mors) 6     ti     39 

9.  Rougicr  (Turcat-Mery)..  6    16      74-5 

10.  Moultcr   (Dc  Dietrich)..  6  17  541-5 

11.  Penatzy  (Mercedes) 6  24  82-5 

12.  Teste  (Panhard) 6  34  82-5 

13.  Max  (Mercedes) 6  39  35  45 

14   Le  Blon  (Gardner-Serp.)  6  43  51  4-5 

15.  Berteaux   (Panhard) 6    46    55 

16.  Augieres  (Mors) 6    52    493-5 
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In  the  class  for  light  cars  the  winners 
were: 

H.    M.       S. 

1.  Louis  Renault 5    39    59 

2.  Barras  (Darracq) 6    12    49 

3.  Page   (Decauville) 6     19      8 

The   winner  of  the   class   for   voiturettes 

was    M.    Masson    (Clement),    and    of    the 
motor  c>'cics   M.   Bucquct   (Werner). 

Up  to  6  p.  m.  seventy-one  car  had  ar- 
rived, the  first  motor  cycle  being  the  last 
of  them.  Madame  du  Gast,  ilie  only 
woman  competing,  arrived  at  5:45  on  a  De 
Dietrich,  amid  much  enthusiasm.  Hicr- 
onymus.  who  will  drive  a  German  car  in 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race,  arrived  for- 
tieth. 

MARCEL  Renault's  accident. 

Near  Couhe  Verac  the  road  makes  a 
double  curve,  which  is  very  sharp.  Here 
a  man  was  stationed  with  a  red  flag  to 
signal  the  danger  by  waving  the  flag. 
Marcel  Renault  look  this  turn  at  a  high 
speed,  his  right  front  wheel  caught  in  a 
piece  of  drain  pipe  on  the  pavement  and 
the  car  immediately  turned  round,  smash- 
ing a  wheel  and  overturning  into  a  ditch. 
A  moment  later  Maurice  Farman  came  by, 
and  when  he  saw  Renault  lying  bleeding 
by  the  roadside  he  stopped  and  helped  him 
to  a  farm  house.  Renault  was  frightfully 
cut  about  the  face,  had  both  legs  broken, 
and  has  since  died  of  his  injuries.  When 
his  brother  Louis  heard  of  the  accident  at 
Bordeaux  he  at  once  ordered  all  Renault 
cars  to  discontinue  the  race. 

LORAINE    barrow's    ACCIDENT. 

An  eyewitness  of  the  accident  to  Lo- 
raine  Barrow,  at  Arveyres,  near  Libourne, 
gives  the  following  account:  At  about  1:40 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  automo- 
bile No.  5,  piloted  by  Loraine  Barrow,  left 
the  controlling  station  at  Libourne,  near 
the  bridge  over  the .  Dordogne.  The  car 
was  running  full  speed  ahead  along  the 
straight  road  from  the  bridge  mentioned 
to  the  railroad  crossing  of  Arveyrcs.  No 
supervision  was  exercised  on  this  road,  al- 
though the  flyers  were  to  go  over  it  at 
their  highest  pace.  While  car  No.  5  was 
racing  with  tremendous  rapidity  an  object 
was  perceived  on  the  road  before  it,  and 
the  motorists  sounded  their  horn  twice. 
Then  ensued  the  crash,  near  the  part  of 
the  road  marked  Kilometre  22.  The  car 
dashed  against  a  tree,  close  to  a  farm- 
house and  was  knocked  over.  The  people 
who  rushed  to  the  .^ccne  of  the  accident 
found  the  chauffeur  dead.  Lttraiiie  Bar- 
row was  thrown  out.  and  was  lying  on  his 
back  by  the  roadside.  He  was  senseless, 
an-d  it  was  thought  that  he  was  dead.  He 
was  at  once  removed  to  a  doctor's  house, 
and  was  there  attended  to.  The  car  was 
smashed,  and  some  yards  behind  it  the  dog 
which  caused  the  accident  was  lying 
crushed.  Barrow's  leg  has  been  amputated. 
L.    porter's   accident. 

The  Wolseley  car  No.  243.  driven  by 
L.  Porter  and  Mr.  Nixon,  both  of  Belfast, 
came  to  grief  near  Bonneval.  .At  1 1 
o*clock  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
signal  the  railroad  crossing  with  a  yellow 


flag  had  received  instructions  authorizing 
him  to  leave  his  post.  At  11:55  Mr.  Por- 
ter's car  approached  at  full  speed.  Instead 
of  going  round  to  the  left  the  car  made 
straight  for  hut  No.  86,  occupied  by  a 
gatekeeper  w^ith  which  it  collided.  Mr. 
Porter  was  thrown  forward  several  metres, 
and  the  car  caught  fire.  The  gatekeeper 
rushed  to  the  car  and  managed  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  which  was  threatening  to 
spread  to  the  hut.  After  putting  out  the 
fire  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  vic- 
tims. Mr.  Nixon,  the  engineer,  was  found 
burned  to  death  under  the  car.  Mr.  Por- 
ter was  lying  a  tew  yards  away  in  a  dazed 
condition.  He  was  taken  to  the  Bonneval 
Hospital,  where  he  regained  consciousness 
at  2  p.  m. 

M.  tourand's  accident. 
The  terrible  accident  at  Breuty,  near 
Angouleme,  by  which  three  lives  were  lost 
and  two  men  dangerously  injured,  was 
caused  by  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age. 
The  child  started  to  run  across  the  road  as 
car  No.  23,  driven  by  M.  Tourand,  came 
rushing  along  at  tremendous  speed.  A 
soldier  of  the  107th  Infantry  Regiment 
seeing  the  danger,  sprang  forward  to  save 
the  child.  He  was  struck  by  the  car  and 
instantly  killed.  The  shock  caused  the  car 
to  swerve  and  to  run  into  a  tree.  M.  Tou- 
rand received  serious  spinal  injuries,  and 
Norveau,  his  chauffeur,  was  instantly 
killed.  Two  men  who  were  standing  by 
the  roadside  were  run  over  by  the  fugitive 
car.  One  of  them,  another  soldier,  died 
in  twenty  minutes.  The  child  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

OTHER  ACCIDENTS  AND  MISHAPS. 

Mr.  Stead  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  M.  Salleron.  Mr.  Stead's 
car  collided  with  the  rear  wheel  of  M.  Sal- 
leron's  car  and  was  overturned. 

An  extraordinary  accident  happened  to 
Mr.  Terry,  the  American  driver,  who  was 
piloting  a  60  horse  power  Mercedes  car. 
.\s  he  was  entering  the  village  of  Coig- 
nieres,  with  its  paved  roadway,  running  at 
about  70  miles  an  hour  and  coming  close 
up  behind  Mr.  Porter  on  a  WoIscIey  car, 
he  turned  to  the  left  to  pass  Mr.  Porter. 
But  tile  Wtjlselcy  car  turned  to  the  left  at 
the  i^anie  moment,  and  Mr.  Terry,  to  avoid 
collision,  ran  up  the  pavement.  As  his 
wliccls  came  in  contact  with  the  sharp  flint 
pavement  the  tire  of  his  front  left  wliecl 
burst,  but  such  was  the  terrific  speed  at 
which  he  was  running  that  the  car,  al- 
though skidding,  dashed  past  the  English 
car  and  flew  sideways  for  300  yards  across 
the  roadway  in  front  of  Mr.  Porter's  car. 
Then  the  gasoline  tank  took  fire,  and  in 
an  instant  the  car  was  roaring  in  flames. 
Mr.  Terry  sat  stupefied  and  was  pulled  out 
of  the  burning  machine  by  his  chauflfeur. 

Georges  Richard  ran  into  a  donkey  cart 
at  .-Xngouleme  and  injured  two  persons.  He 
had  several  ribs  broken  and  his  chest 
crushed.  The  driver  of  the  donkey  cart 
was  knt)cked  over,  but  only  slightly  in- 
jured. 

M.  Hautvast's  car  caught  fire  at  .^ngou- 
leme,  but.  having  extinguished  the  fire,  the 


owner  continued  the  race.  Near  St.  Sym- 
phorien  (Indre  et  Loire)  the  mecanicien 
of  Baron  de  Caters,  No.  27,  was  thrown 
into  a  ditch  and  cut  about  the  face,  but  his 
injuries  did  not  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing. 

Mark  Mayhew,  who  drove  a  Napier,  No. 
138,  had  an  accident  near  La  Gironde.  Sud- 
denly the  front  wheels  of  his  car  spread 
apart,  and  the  steering  became  uncontrol- 
lable. The  mechanic.  Mosses,  jumped. 
turned  several  somersaults  and  was  only 
bruised  and  dazed.  The  car  headed  for  a 
tree,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  put  on  the  full  brake 
force,  but  nevertheless  received  a  severe 
shock.  His  ribs  were  much  bruised  by  the 
steering  wheel  and  his  legs  injured  by  the 
ignition  and  other  levers.  The  cause  of 
the  accident  was  a  flaw  in  the  metal  of  one 
of  the  steering  connections. 

At  Grand  Pont  M.  Rivierre's  automobile 
ran  into  a  bridge  while  swerving  to  avoid 
a  woman  who  was  passing,  and  one  of  its 
wheels  was  broken.  At  Chartres  the  ma- 
chines driven  by  Fournier,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
and  Baron  de  Forest,  having  sustained 
damage,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  their  owners  gave  up  the  race. 

Lieut.  Mansfield  Gumming  abandoned 
the  race  through  the  bending  of  the  crank 
shaft,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  lubricat- 
ing pipe.  When  the  fact  was  discovered 
the  oil  poured  in  and  the  motor  took  fire. 

Mr.  Austin,  of  the  Wolseley  Company. 
stopped  through  a  crosshead  pin  running 
hot  and  breaking  the  connecting  rod  at 
Couhe- Verac,  213  miles  from  Paris. 

The  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  had  to  leave  his 
Panhard  car  through  the  engine  practically 
parting  from  the  frame. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITV   FOR  THE  ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  said  that  when  reports  came  into 
the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior  an- 
nouncing fatal  accidents  and  disasters  to 
cars,  M.  Combes  lost  patience  and  said: 
'*Stop  the  race  at  once.  We  ought  never 
to  have  authorized  it.  This  is  what  comes 
of  trying  to  please  the  Automobile  Club." 

Monday  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  tele- 
graphic instructions  were  sent  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  directing 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
(Jovornrnent  to  the  terrible  results  of  the 
race  in  France,  and  to  inform  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  the  decision  of  the  French 
(lovernment  to  stop  the  race  on  French  ter- 
ritory. 

Scnor  Silvela,  the  Premier,  soon  after- 
wards telegraphed  to  the  frontier  to  stop 
the  race  on  Spanish  territory. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France  was  sent  for  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  decision  of  the  French 
Goverment  was  officially  communicated  to 
him.  He  claimed  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Government  concerning  the 
race  w^ere  scrupulously  carried  out,  and 
that  the  expense  to  the  club  had  been  very 
great.  Nothing  had  been  left  undone  to 
assure  the  security  of  the  public.  Of  course, 
someJof  the  competitors  behaved  ruhly  IB" 
taking  the  sharp  turns  too  qtiicldjr  «>*^  ^ 
endeavoring  to  pass  each  othr* 
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county  court  was  very  small,  and  the  court 
was  sorry  that  the  district  attorney  had  not 
also  taken  an  appeal. 


regulation  speed  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
unless  in  the  interests  of  safety. 


The  Responsibility  of   Owners. 

An  interesting  case  bearing  on  the  above 
question  came  up  at  a  recent  court  session 
in  Mannheim,  Germany.  The  principle 
was  laid  down  that  the  owner  of  the  vehi- 
cle if  he  is  a  sportsman  himself  is  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  of  driving  of  a  man 
in  his  employ.  Joe  Livingstone,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  present  residing  in  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  on  August  28  last  made  an  automo- 
bile trip  from  Frankfort  to  Baden-Baden 
via  the  mountain  road,  together  with  his 
chauffeur,  P.  Miiller.  who  drove  the  ma- 
chine. In  Sulzbach  he  was  stopped  by  a 
policeman,  on  the  ground  that  his  speed 
was  too  high  for  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
town,  lie  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  25 
marks,  which  fine  was  approved  by  the 
county  court.  .  In  the  court  of  appeal  it 
was  explained  by  the  chauffeur  that  a  lay- 
man is  unable  to  estimate  the  speed  of  an 
automobile,  and  besides  he  had  not  driven 
beyond  id  kilometres  per  hour,  as  he  was 
running  on  the  second  gear,  and  his  em- 
ployer had  specially  instructed  him  to 
drive  slowly.  The  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  regard  to  the  speed  was  con- 
flicting, one  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  gal- 
loping horse  and  another  to  the  speed  of 
an  express  train.  Attorney  for  defendant, 
Dr.  Seclig,  second  vice  president  of  the 
Rhenish  Automobile  Club,  demanded  ex- 
oneration of  his  client,  as  the  speed  con- 
trol of  an  automobile  depends  entirely 
upon  the  driver,  who  in  this  case  had  acted 
upon  the  orders  of  his  employer,  by  run- 
ning on  the  second  gear  and  thereby  regu- 
lating the  speed  of  the  vehicle  at  exactly 
12  kilometres  per  hour.  A  passenger 
could  do  no  more  than  give  his  orders. 
He  emphasized  that  the  highland  popula- 
tion often  interfered  with  automobilists, 
and  their  antipathy  must  be  counted  with. 
Defendant  had  run  the  total  distance  of 
2cx>  kilometres  in  nine  and  one-half  hours, 
or  at  an  average  spefed  of  23  kilometres  an 
hour,  so  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  towns 
the  limit  of  12  kilometres  had  not  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  court  rejected  the  appeal,  holding 
that  a  speed  of  even  12  kilometres  per 
hour  was  too  high  for  the  narrow  streets 
of  Sulzbach;  but  according  to  the  testi- 
mony the  speed  must  have  been  higher, 
and  defendant  was  therefore  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  automobile  ordinance. 
The  driver  of  a  vehicle,  in  the  first  place, 
was  responsible  for  the  speed  of  a  vehicle, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility  rested 
on  defendant,  particularly  as  he  was  a  sports- 
man, was  capable  of  estimating  speeds  and 
as  the  chauffeur  was  in  his  employ.  It 
had  long  since  been  experienced  that  un- 
fortunately the  drivers  of  automobiles  oay 
little  attention  to  their  surroundings,  and 
'i>r  this  reason  the  fine  imposed  by  the 


English  Reliability  Trials,  1903. 

The  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  has  decided  to  give 
marks  in  the  reliability  trials  to  be  held  in 
September  next,  as  follows:  Reliability, 
3,000;  cleanmg,  1,500;  hill  climbing,  1,000; 
condition,  1,000:  brakes,  250;  steering.  250: 
silence.  250;  vibration,  250;  speed,  500; 
dustlessness,  500;  starting  on  hill,  250;  ab- 
sence of  smoke.  250;  appearance  (finish), 
250;  appearance  after  trials,  250;  cleanli- 
ness, 125;  accuracy  of  horse  power,  250; 
fuel  consumption  (in  relation  to  power). 
500;  cheapness,  250.  Special  medals  will 
be  awarded  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
conspicuous  improvement,  and  accessibility. 
The  highest  number  of  marks  in  each  class 
will  secure  a  gold  medal.  The  last  three 
items,  for  which  gold  medals  will  be  award- 
ed, will  have  no  specific  number  of  marks, 
and  the  matter  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
judges'  opinions.  So  far  as  the  3,000  marks 
for  reliability  are  concerned,  one  mark  will 
be  deducted  for  each  minute  or  part  of  a 
minute  during  which  a  stop  is  made  on  the 
road.  Out  of  the  1,500  will  be  deducted 
one  mark  for  every  minute  during  which 
the  cars  wait  for  cleaning,  adjustment,  or 
refilling  before  starting  on  their  daily  trip. 

Reliability  losses  will  occur  when  any 
stops  are  made  after  the  driver  has  decided 
to  start  his  car  for  the  day. 


The    Nice   week   in    1904   will    be   from 
March  20  to  28. 


An  automobile  club  has  been  organized 
in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  with  Count  Ham- 
ilton as  president,  Henry  Ripp  vice  presi- 
dent and  Harold  Grebst  secretary. 


The  Eclaireur  de  Nice  states  that  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  left  his  principality  on 
May  16  for  Paris  on  a  motor  bicycle.  He 
was  followed  by  M.  Jaquin  in  an  auto- 
mobile. 


A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  tarring  of 
the  principal  roads  in  the  Riviera,  in  order 
to  exterminate  the  dust  nuisance.  It  is 
estimated  that  $10,000  will  be  required  to 
effectually  do  the  work. 


In  the  new  Panhard  racers  the  four  cyl- 
inder 85  horse  power  motor  has  its  shaft 
inclined,  the  rear  end  being  higher  than 
the  front  end  in  order  that  the  large  diam- 
eter flywheel  may  clear  the  ground  suf- 
ficiently. 


W.  H.  Long,  the  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  England,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  at  Trowbridge  on  May 
16,  stated  that  the  present  law  was  a  farce. 
Everyone  broke  it.  He  added  that  the 
practice  of  putting  policemen  about  the 
roads  in  all  sorts  of  disguises  in  order  that 
they  may  catch  motor  cars  going  above  the 


It  has  been  proposed  by  the  authorities 
in  Switzerland  to  station  pilots  at  both 
ends  of  all  difticult  mountain  passes,  such 
as  the  St.  Gothard.  Furka.  etc..  to  pilot 
automobiles  across.  The  measure  is  now 
being  discussed. 


The  .\utomobile  Club  of  France  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  May  9  last.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer,  M.  Lediheux-Vernim- 
men.  showed  that  during  1902  the  society 
of  encouragement  had  had  a  surplus  of 
103,000  francs  and  the  social  organization, 
the  Cercle,  a  surplus  of  141,000  francs. 


Accordmg  to  reports  the  fatal  accidents 
of  the  Paris-Madrid  race  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  speed  at  which  automobilists 
drive  in  Paris.  There  were  only  three 
furious  driving  cases  before  the  Paris  po- 
lice courts  on  June  3.  while  the  number 
usually  lies  between  twenty  and  thirty. 


The  sports  committee  of  the  A.  C.  F.  has 
decided  not  to  formally  class  the  arrivals 
at  Bordeaux  ui  the  recent  race.  The  prize 
offered  by  the  city  of  Bordeaux  for  the  best 
time  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  was  awarded 
to  M.  Gabriel  (Mors)  and  the  Arenberg 
cup  for  alcohol  driven  vehicles  to  M,  Rigol- 
ly  (Gobron-Brillie). 


It  is  reported  that  the  German  automo- 
bile industry  will  be  fully  represented  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  next  year.  Au- 
tomobiles will  form  a  part  of  group  72  of 
German  exhibits,  and  the  management  of 
this  division  of  the  exhibition  has  just 
been  entrusted  to  Herr  Director  Freund 
by  the  German  general  commissioner. 


Lord  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  23.  said  that  he  had  consulted  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  was  quite  willing  that  the  bill  to  reg- 
ulate the  speed  of  motor  cars  should  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  would 
endeavor  to  have  it  presented  on-  as  early 
a  day  as  possible  after  the  Whitsuntide 
recess. 


The  Chambre  Syndicale  du  Cycle  et  de 
TAutomobile  (Paris)  at,  its  meeting  of 
May  12  adopted  a  protest  against  "the  at- 
tempts of  certain  sport  clubs  or  associa- 
tions to  secure  wholesale  trade  terms  from 
manufacturers  of  tires,  accessories  and 
spare  parts,  this  method  of  proceeding 
being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers." 


In  contrast  to  a  number  of  Bavarian 
towns  which  levy  a  pavement  toll  and 
harass  automobilists  in  other  ways  we 
read  in  AutomoUl  Welt  of  a  small  town, 
lUertissen,  in  that  country  which  has 
erected  signs  at  its  various  entrances  bear- 
infir  inscriptions  somewhat  as  follows: 
"Illertissen.     Stop!  Sto^l  ^^v^-cw^-^-^i'^t.- 
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sort,  Elks  Inn;  Repair  and  Supply  Station, 
X.  P.,  near  the  Town  Hall." 


Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  public  (tpmion 
against  road  racing  the  Belgian  Automobile 
Club  has  postponed  its  Ardennes-0*.tend 
race  indefinitely. 


^ 

^m 
^ 

Club   Notes. 

The  A.  C.  G.  B.  and  I.  lias  I■evj^ed  its 
speed  bill  by  adding  a  number  of  cUiuses. 
One  provides  that  any  person  insiiiming 
proceedings  under  this  law,  who  has  done 
so  against  the  wrong  person,  shall  [my  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  person  proscculed, 
Licensing  hired  drivers  is  also  to  he  pro- 
posed and  the  Local  Government  B(>ard  is 
to  have  the  right  to  revoke  the  liccniie  of 
any  driver  after  repeated  misconduct 


The  postal  vote  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I. 
has  been  concluded,  and  the  voters  have 
approved  the  legislative  proposals  oi  the 
club  by  1.015  votes  to  463.  These  propos- 
als include  the  removal  of  the  present 
speed  limit,  the  amendment  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  furious  driving,  the  rabitig 
of  the  tare  limit  for  commercial  vehicles, 
and  the  identification  of  motor  vehicles  by 
means  of  conspicuous  numbers  or  names. 


The  following  ^'warning"  appears  in  a 
German  automobile  publication:  "The  so 
called  beehive  cooler  in  its  different  forms 
of  construction,  with  round  as  well  as 
prismatic  tubes,  has  been  secured  to  us  by 
German  patents  No.  122,766,  Ap.MQ  and 
by  design  patents  Nos.  ii7,4^^,  152,454, 
e.571  and  152,572,  as  well  as  by  foreign 
tents.  An  infringements  of  our  rights 
will  be  legally  prosecuted. — Daimler  Mo- 
tor Company,  Cannstatt." 


Motor  bicycle  reliability  trials  organized 
by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  will  commence  on 
Monday,  August  10,  will  be  arranged  sim- 
ilarly to  those  for  the  cars,  and  will  con- 
sist of  nine  daily  runs  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  various  well  known  places,  cov- 
ering a  total  distance  of  about  1,000  miles, 
finishing  up  on  Saturday,  August  22.  with 
a  series  of  speed  trials,  on  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace track,  for  those  machines  that  have 
successfully  gone  through  the  trials  on  the 
road. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  cars  of  Ecadtng 
firms  starting  and  finishing  in  the  Paris- 
Bordeaux  section  o  f  the  Pa  r  i  s  -  M  ad  ri  d 
race:  Mors,  thirteen  started,  six  finish*^, 
average  time  6h.  50m.  20s. :  Mercedes, 
twelve  started,  nine  finished,  average  time 
7h.  30m.  8s.;  Pipe  (24  horse  power),  four 
started,  two  finished,  average  time  Bh.  14m. 
16s,;  Panhard,  sixteen  started,  nine  fin- 
ished, average  time  8h.  45m.  43s. ;  De  Die- 
trich, ten  started,  six  finished,  average  time 
8h.  46m.  i6s, ;  C.  G.  V.,  four  started,  three 
finished,  average  time  8h.  5Sm.  40s.;  Go- 
bron-Brillie,  five  started,  three  finished, 
average  time  ph.  9m.  52s. ;  SerpoUet  (steam), 
seven  started,  six  finished,  average  time 
ph.  4Bta.  aos. 


NAHAKT   A.   C 

Tht  Nahant  t.MassJ  Automobile  Qub 
will  run  a  line  of  automobiles  from  Central 
srfHarc,  Lynn,  to  the  homes  of  summer  res- 
ides ta  at  Nahant.  Only  members  of  the 
club  cind  their  families  will  be  allowed  10 
nde  in  llie  new  autos. 

COLON  J  A    c.   c. 

On  account  of  the  increased  use  of  au- 
tomobilts  by  members  a  committee  has 
been  a  ppo  i  n  I  c  d  by  the  Colon  ja  Conn  try 
Clvib,  of  Coionia,  N.  J.»  to  establish  a  gar- 
age for  their  special  convenience*  A 
practical  repairer  has  been  secured. 

LOUISVILLE   A.    C. 

The  club  held  an  automobile  parade  on 
May  30  in  which  twenty-seven  cars  took 
part*  A  squad  of  mounted  poticemen  led 
the  way  ai^d  one  of  the  leading  vehicles 
carried  part  of  the  First  Regiment  Band 
Upon  reaching  Fotmtain  Ferry  a  lut^h  was 
ser^'ed  and  a  number  of  speeches  made, 
Ira  G,  Barnctt  serving  as  toastmaatcr. 
A,   C.   OF  ST.    PAUL. 

The  Automobile  Oub  of  St,  Paul 
(Minn.)  has  been  incorporated  and  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  R. 
C.  Wight ;  vice  pre&ident,  Paul  H.  Gotzian ; 
3ecretarj%  A.  \V.  Farrar;  treasurer,  Gus- 
tave  Scholle.  These*  together  with  S.  J* 
Joy.  H,  J,  O'Brien,  W.  B=  Joyce  and  J,  S. 
Bryant,  compose  the  incorporators. 

BERKSHIItE    A*    C 

*  The  club  held  a  hill  climbing  contest  on 
West  street,  Ptttsfield,  on  May  30-  which 
resulted  very  satisfactorily^  and  the  event 
will  be  repeated  on  Snake  Hill  at  an  early 
date.  Silver  trophy  cups  of  spt-cial  design 
will  be  awarded  to  Charles  K,  Crane,  of 
Dalton,  and  City  Treasurer  E.  H.  Kennedy, 
of  Pittsfield,  the  winners  of  first  prizes  for 
hill  climbing,  with  gasoline  and  ^team  car- 
riages, respectively. 

NEW    JEfiSEY    A,     AND    M.    C 

The  New  Jersey  Automobile  and  Motor 
Chib,  of  Newark,  was  organised  on  May 
26,  Fifty  automobile  ownt^rs  signed  the 
meinbcri^ihip  roll.  Dr.  H.  C.  Harris  pre- 
sented a  con'stilution  and  bylaws,  which 
were  adopted.  The  active  membership  is 
limited  to  500.  The  entrance  fee  and  year- 
ly dues  for  active  members  are  $10,  and  for 
associate  members  $5  "The  temporary  oflli- 
cers  arc :  Chairman,  R-  C  Jcnkinson ;  vice 
president.  Dr.  H.  C.  Harris;  secretary*  E. 
E.  Sargent ;  treasurer,  C.  R.  Hoag. 

A.    C.   OF    FHtLADELPBlA. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Philadelphia  is 
issuing  a  series  of  practical  road  guides 
for  the  use  of  its  members.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  road  guide  to  route  No. 
5,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  a  distance  of  90  miles.    The 


guide  isrivcs  the  n^mcs  of  towtjs  passed  en 
rovit^,  the  distance  to  each,  kind  of  road 
surface  in  each  section,  steepness  of  grades 
and  their  condition  and  road  dircctiona. 
Blanks  have  also  been  issued  to  members 
tor  collecting  data  for  new  road  guides  or 
for  correcting  the  old  ones.  The  plijn  a 
an  excellent  one  and  deserves  to  be  imi* 
tated. 

BLFFAUO   A.   C 

On  June  2  the  reorganization  of  the  old 
automobile  club  was  effected  by  tlie  elec- 
tion of  the  following  named  officers:  Wil- 
liam H.  Hotclfkiss.  president;  A.  J.  Knoll, 
vice  president;  Fred  J.  Wagner,  secretary; 
E.  R*  Thomas,  treasurer ;  governors.  Dr- 
L.  H.  Smith,  Bert  L.  Jones,  Edward  H, 
Butler.  The  ofticers  of  the  old  club,  who 
resigned  last  night,  were:  Ellicott  Evans, 
president;  H.  A,  Meldrum*  vice  pn^sidcnt; 
E.  R.  Thomas,  treaisurer;  John  M.  Salter* 
fieid,  secretary;  governors,  George  S,  Met- 
calfc,  Bert  L»  Jones  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Smith* 
About  250  automobiiists  were  presctit 
Mr,  Hotchkiss  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
consitution  and  bylaws.  A  discussion  of 
the  Bailey  bill  followed.  H.  A.  Bull  ^aid  the 
law  nullified  local  regulations  and  he  be- 
lieved thai  if  a  court  should  he  called  upon 
the  law  would  be  declared  unconstitutioual 

A.    C.    OF    DRIDGEPORt. 

On  Monday,  August  31,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  will  inaugurate  an  Old  Hoirtc  week 
carnival,  which  will  comprise  parades  near- 
ly every  day,  together  with  marine  displays, 
fireworks,  band  concert.?,  etc.  This  cele- 
bration will  open  Monday  morning,  Au- 
gust 31,  at  10  o'clock  with  an  automobile 
parade,  ajxd  a  committee  haa  been  appoint^ 
by  the  A.  C.  of  Bridgeport  lo  raaJ<e  the 
necessary  arrangements  and  have  full 
charge  of  the  aflfair.  A-  L.  Rikcr,  vice 
president  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  commitiee,  and 
W.  S.  Teel,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  A.  C 
of  Bridgeport  is  secretary.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  auiomobite  clubs, 
as  well  a&  to  individual  owners  of  raotor 
cars  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgeport  It  i*  Ihe 
desire  of  the  committee  that  all  automobii- 
ists who  can  get  to  Bridgeport  on  that  day 
tnkc'  part  in  the  parade  and  that  where  pos- 
:aiblc  clubs  or  squads  of  automobili&ts  run 
to  Bridgeport  the  Sunday  previous  and  re- 
main over  for  the  parade*  It  is  expected 
Jhat  this  feature  will  he  made  very  attrac- 
tive and  prices  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
decorated  automobile.  Automobilisl?.  are 
requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Tee!  and  gej  cop- 
ies of  invitations  for  circulatton. 

Trade  Literature  Received* 

Lee.  Cow;in  &  Bowen,  Syracxj5;o,  N.  Y- 
— "Carriage,  Wagon  and  Truck  Spring*.** 

Olds  Motor  Works  of  Detroit  and  Lan- 
sing, Mich, — New  catalogtte  of  the  Olds- 
mobile. 

The  Buick  Manufacturing  Comt 
troit,  Mich.— "Buick  Automobt 
a  5x6  single  cylinder,  ho 
engine.     "The  Buick  F 
Engine." 
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ome  Mooted  Questions  Under  the 
Bailey    Law. 

Since   the  passage  of  the   Bailey  bill  it 

»has  been  discovered  ihai  it  is  so  ambigu- 
ous in  respect  to  a  number  of  important 
points  thai  the  exact  inii?niion  of  its  fram- 
crs  can  only  be  finally  determined  by  test 
cases  and  court  decisions. 

In  the  opinion  of  leading  New  York  at- 
torneys the  questions  likely  to  lead  to  the 
■fZnost  trouble  arc  those  that  concern  the 
present  force  of  the  Cocks  law  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  new  statutes. 

H  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
the  maximum  speed  limit  of  20  miles  an 
hour  imposed  by  the  Cocks  law  is  still  op- 
erative, why  does  the  Bailey  bill  read  "no 
ordinance  adopted  by  any  municipality,  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  or  of  any  other 
law,  shall  require  an  automobile  to  travel 
at  a  slower  rate  ol  speed  than  20  miles  an 
hour"  in  the  open  country?  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  fair  to  infer  from  the  wording 
of  this  clause  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended that  the  Bailey  bill  sliould  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  Cocks  law  which  set 
the  maximum  speed  permitted  anywhere 
in  the  State  at  20  mites  an  Imur.  Other- 
wise, why  docs  the  Bailey  bill  state  that 
the  open  countr>'  speed  limits  "shall  not 
be  lozver  than  20  miles  an  hour,"  and  the 
Cocks  law  that  they  "shall  not  be  higher*' f 
If  this  were  the   intended   effect  it  would 

tseem  thai  the  framcrs  of  llic  Bailey  bill 
■would  have  spoken  more  directly  to  the 
purpose,  and  said  that  "the  speed  limit  in 
the  open  country  shall  in  all  cases  be  20 
miles  an  hour."  As  the  bill  stands,  how- 
ever, it  certainly  would  appear  that  the 
general  20  mile  an  hour  speed  limit  of  the 
Cocks  law  had  been  repealed,  leaving  it  to 
the  local  authorities  to  set  this  limii  any- 
"wherc  above  20  miles;  and  that»  pending 
such  legislation  in  any  given  locality,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  reckless  auto- 
mobilist  from   proceeding  at  an  excessive 

*  speed  without  taw  breaking. 
Another  question  that  has  been  raificd 
has  to  do  with  the  placing  of  signs  by  the 
local  authorities,  marking  the  limits  of 
slow  speed  near  post  offices.  Inasmuch  as 
the  law  reads:  "If  the  heal  authorities  indi- 
cate by  an  appropriaie  sign,*'  etc..  it  is  held 
by  some  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  signs. 
and  until  they  arc  placed,  any  speed  is  legal 
-within  the  half  mile  distance  from  post 
oflfices. 

The  question  of  whether  convictions 
could  be  had  for  fast  running  under  the 
foregoing  conditions  is,  of  course,  one  that 
can  only  be  settled  by  test  cases,  it  being 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  courts 
are    exceedingly    unlikely    to    construe    an 


nmbignous  law  in  favor  of  the  reckless  au- 
lomobilist. 

There  also  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as 
to  just  which  users,  other  than  owners,  are 
required  to  take  out  "operattirs'  certifi- 
cates." The  bill  reads:  "Every  person  de- 
siring to  operate  an  automobile  as  wi^- 
chanic,  employee  or  for  hire,"  shall  secure 
an  operator's  certificate.  Borrowing 
friends  and  relatives  are  thus  left  unconsid- 
ered, yet  penalties  are  provided  for  any 
"person  who  shall  operate  an  automobile 
without  a  certificate." 
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N.  A.  A.  n.  and  Legislation. 

The  N.  A.  A.  M.  sends  out  to  members, 
automobile  clubs  and  owners  the  following 
circular: 

In  Connecticut  and  Delaware  the  laws 
now  in  force  relating  to  the  use  of  automo- 
biles on  the  highways  are  sane  and  reason- 
able. They  afford  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  vindictive  and  absurd  law  recently 
enacted  in  New  York  State.  Governor 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr..  of  New  York, 
signed  the  so  called  Bailey  Bill  subsequent 
to  vigorous  protests  made  by  this  associa- 
tion and  others  interested  in  the  proper  and 
careful  employment  of  motor  cars  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  business. 

We  are  well  aware  that  just  complaints 
have  been  made  by  individuals  and  localities 
agamst  the  improper  and  unlawful  use  to 
which  owners  of  automobiles  have  put  their 
carriages.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
careless,  reckless  or  inconsiderate  driving. 
We  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  have  the 
wholesome  and  indeed  severe  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Law  and  the  Penal  Code 
firmly  enforced.  But  because  some  indi- 
viduals have  violated,  and  do  violate,  the 
law  relating  to  the  use  of  their  machines 
upon  the  public  highways,  we  find  no 
justice  in  the  attempt  made  in  some  Stales 
to  so  amend  the  existing  statutes  that  an 
automobilist  is  liable  to  be  stamped  as  a 
criminal  for  any  slight  and  unintentional 
disregard  of  the  law. 

We  believe  that  well  directed  effort  by 
automobile  clubs,  manufacturers  and  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  owners  will  be 
productive  of  uniform  and  fair  regulatinns 
which  will  provide  for  severe  punishment 
to  the  few  who  are  unmindful  of  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  others,  but  which  will 
not  lake  away  from  law  abiding  automo- 
bilists  their  right  to  the  free  use  of  the 
highways. 

We  invite  your  co-operation  in  the  work 
for— 

1.  Reasonable  and  uniform  laws. 

2.  No  discrimination  against  the  auto- 
mobile in  favor  of  the  horse,  mule  or 
"other  domestic  animals." 

3.  Adequate  penalties  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  enemy  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  sport,  namely,  the  reckless 
driver. 
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On  May  25  the  Steams  Automobile 
Company,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  was  sold 
out  at  sheriflf's  sale. 


Autoinobile  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

AS  ACT  reci;l.\tinc    the    speed   of    motor 

VEHICLES. 

Section  2089  of  the  general  statutes  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  No 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  run  on  any  high- 
way  or  public  place  at  a  rate  of  speed  ■ 
dangerous  to  life  and  property,  or  on  any  ^ 
highway  or  public  place  outside  the  limits 
of  a  city  or  borough  at  a  rate  of  speed  to  ^M 
exceed  15  miles  an  hour,  or  on  any  high-  ^ 
way  or  public  place  within  the  limits  of 
any  city  or  borough  at  a  rate  of  speed  lo 
exceed  12  miles  an  hour.  Upon  approach- 
ing a  crossing  of  intersecting  streets  or 
roads,  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
po\\er  of  such  vehicle  shall  have  such  ve- 
hicle under  control,  and  shall  reduce  ti»c 
speed  ot  such  vehicle  until  said  crossing 
of  such  street  or  road  shall  have  been 
passed.  Upon  meeting  or  passing  any  ve- 
hicle drawn  by  a  horse,  the  person  having 
charge  of  the  power  of  such  motor  vehicle 
shall  reduce  its  speed,  and  if  the  horse 
drawing  said  vehicle  appears  to  be  fright- 
ened, the  person  in  charge  of  said  motor 
vehicle  shall  cause  said  motor  vehicle  to 
come  to  a  stop.  Whenever  the  term  "mo- 
tor vehicle"  is  used  in  this  section,  it  shall 
include  all  vehicles  propelled  by  any  power 
other  than  muscular,  excepting  the  cars 
of  electric  and  steam  railways  and  other 
motor  vehicles  running  only  upon  rails  or 
trucks.  No  city,  town  or  borough  shall 
have  any  power  to  make  any  ordinance, 
bylaw  or  resolution  respecting  the  speed 
uf  motor  vehicles,  and  no  ordinance,  by- 
law or  res;olution  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  by  any  city,  town  or  borough  in  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  shall  have  any 
force  or  effect ;  provided,  however,  that 
powers  heretofore  given  to  any  city  or 
borough  to  regulate  shows,  processions, 
assemblages  or  parades  in  streets  and  pub- 
lic places,  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  pub- 
lic parks,  and  all  ordinances,  bylaws  and 
regulations  which  may  have  been  or  which 
may  be  enacted  in  pursuance  of  said  pow- 
ers, shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
The  mayor  of  any  city,  the  selectmen  of 
any  town,  or  the  warden  of  any  borough, 
may,  upon  any  special  occasion,  or  when- 
ever in  their  judgment  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  grant  permits  to  any  person  or 
persons  or  to  the  public  to  run  such  mo- 
tor vehicles  during  a  specified  time  or  until 
such  permit  is  revoked,  upon  specified  por- 
tions of  the  public  ways  or  highways  of 
such  city,  town  or  borough  at  any  rate  of 
speed,  and  may  annex  such  other  reason- 
able conditions  to  such  permits  as  they 
may  deem  proper.  Any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $200.  or  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

AN    ACT  CONCERNING   THE    REGISTRATION    AND 

NUMBERING    OP    AUTOMOBILES    AND 

MOTOR   VEHICLES. 

Section  l.    No  automobile  or  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  be  used  ot  q^^:v*1«a.^  ^^ov^  ■^-^^ 
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iblic  highways  of  this  State  after  July  i, 
-^3,  unless  the  owner  thereof  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  Sections  2, 
4  and  5  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  of  every  anlomobile 
or  motor  vehicle  shall  file  in  the  oflicc  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  a  statement  of  his 
name  fitid  address,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  tvery  such  vehick*  owned 
by  him,  on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  said 
secretary  for  the  purpose,  and  ^liall  ob- 
tain from  said  sccrcl-iry  a  numbered  cer- 
tificate for  eacli  of  such  automobiles,  which 
certificate  shall  state  the  name  oi  the 
own<r  of  such  vehicle  and  that  he  has  reg- 
iaterrd  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec,  ,1,  The  Secretary  of  the  State 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  statements 
and  of  all  certificatep  issued  by  him.  which 
record  shall  he  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  ititerested  party  at  all  reasonable  times. 

Sec.  4,  Evp^ry  such  automohile  or 
molr^r  vehicle  ■ih.ill  have  the  initial  letter 
of  this  State  and  the  number  of  the  cer- 
tificate issued  for  5U>:h  vehicle  displayed 
upon  the  back  thereof  in  a  conspicuous 
place  and  manner,  tlie  letter  and  figures 
of  such  name  and  number  respectively  to 
be  at  ?easl  3  inches  high. 

Sec,   5.     A   fee   of  $1   shall   be   paid   to 
the    Secretary  of   the  State  for   tach   cer- 
tificate isstted  by  him  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Section  2  of  this  act. 
lec.  6.    No  license,  permit  or   rcgistra- 
Mon  shall  be  required  of  the  owner  or  op- 
Tatnr  of  any  automobile  or  motor  vehicle 
condition  of  operating  such  vehicle, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
act,  nor  shall  any  such  vehicle  be 
icquired  to  be  marked  in  any  way  ej^cepi 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act    But  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  apply  to  such  automobiles  or  motor 
vehicles  as  are  offered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic hire. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  Sections  i,  2, 
4  and  5  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  such 
automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  as  are 
owned  by  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in 
such  vehicles,  and  are  not  employed  in  the 
private  business  or  for  the  private  use  of 
such  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  or  to 
the  owners  thereof,  provided,  that  such  own- 
ers shall  have  complied  with  the  law  of  any 
other  State  orTerritoryof  the  United  States 
?hich  shall  have  in  effect  a  law  similar  in 
all  respects  to  Sections  i,  2,  3,  4.  6,  7  and 
8  of  this  act,  except  that  in  such  event 
such  owners  shall  display  the  initial  letter 
of  such  State  or  Territory  in  place  of  the 
initial  letter  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  penalty  for  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  $25. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  from 
its  passage. 


Automobile  Law  of  the''^Statc  of 
Delaware. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Delaware 
law  approved  on  March  ji : 

Section  i.  After  the  approval  of  this 
act  any  person  using  an  automobile  wpon 
any  of  the  public  highways  of  this  State 
shall  slow  down  the  speed  of  said  automo- 
bile upi^u  approaching  any  wagon,  car- 
riage, bnggy  or  other  vehicle  to  which  there 
is  a  horse,  mule  or  other  animal  used  for 
drawing  wagons,  carriagps*  buggies  or  other 
vehicles  harnessed  or  attached,  and  if  the 
horse,  mule  or  other  animal  attached  to 
said  wagon,  carriage,  buggy  or  other  vehicle 
becomes  badly  frightened  by  the  approach 
of  said  automobile^  so  that  there  is  danger 
of  injury  to  tJie  occupant  or  occupants  of 
said  approaching  wagon,  carriage,  buggy  or 
other  vehicle,  then  the  owner  or  driver  of 
the  said  automobile  shall  bring  it  to  a  full 
stop,  and  so  remain  until  those  occupying 
the  said  wagon,  carriage,  bnggy^  or  other  ve- 
hicle shall  have  passed  safely  by.  The  Gwnet 
or  driver  of  any  automobile  using  any  of 
the  highways  of  thi?,  Stale  shall  not  use  the 
said  highways  without  first  providing  him- 
self or  herself  with  a  horn,  bdl  or  some 
other  instrument  by  which  he  can  warn 
other  persons  using  said  highways  of  hts 
approach,  and  the  o^vner  or  driver  of  said 
automobile  shall  give  due  warning  when 
approaching  other  vehicles  where  the  high- 
ways by  reason  of  curves  obscure  the  &aid 
automobile  from  view  of  his  approach. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  |io  for  each  offense, 
to  be  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  in  which  said  offense  is 
committed. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  curtail  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
person  or  persons  injured  in  person  or 
property  to  entertain  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages by  reason  of  injuries  received  for  or 
on  account  of  the  use  of  said  automobiles 
on  the  public  highways  of  this  State,  and 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  damages  by 
a  civil  action. 


The   trustees   of  Alva.   Okla.,   have   de- 
cided that  automobiles  shall  pay  a  50c.  tax. 


The  city  marshal  of  Baltimore.  Md..  has 
issued  orders  to  the  police  captains  to  watch 
closely  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  suburbs.  Owners  of 
automobiles  must  observe  the  6  mile  an 
hour  speed  limit,  and  any  violation  will  be 
prosecuted. 

J.  J.  Phillips  has  brought  suit  against 
the  General  Automobile  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  re- 
cover the  price  of  an  automobile  he  bought 
from  the  company,  plus  the  repairs  he  had 
to  make,  his  time  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  day, 
etc.     He  places  his  damages  at  $5,805. 

An  ordinance  limiting  the  speed  of  auto- 
mobiles to  8  miles  an  hour  within  a  radius 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Main  and 
Howard  streets,  and  to  12  miles  an  hour 
outside  of  that  district,  was  introduced  in 
the  Akron.  Ohio.  City  Council  on  June  i. 


and    was    referred    to     the    ct^mnuiicc 
streets  and  ordinances. 

The  ButTalo  Automobile  and  Auto-Bi 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  K.  Y.>  has  been  dis- 
solved by  order  of  cuurt.  E.  N.  Mills,  as 
referee,  recommended  di&solution.  There 
were  no  debts  or  assets. 

The  Government  inspectors  of  steam 
ve^ii^els  hiivc  notified  the  ferry  companies 
operating  <»n  the  Delaware  River  that 
tanks  containing  t'xplosivcs  must  be  emp- 
tied before  automobiles  can  be  aKhowed  on 
the  bwats, 

Samuel  J.  Roberts,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
who  on  May  15  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
run  by  Lee  Clark,  has  sued  for  $50,000 
damages  and  $350  for  doctor's  and  hospital 
fees.  As  a  result  of  his  injuries  Roberts 
has  been  declared  insane  by  a  jury  in  the 
probate  court, 

James  T,  Goodwin,  of  Wheeling,  Va., 
has  begun  suit  lot  $911.44  against  M.  Ro- 
.sL*nhi'imer  and  J.  L.  Kunz,  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  ihe  Kuni  Automobile 
Company,  oi  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  claiming 
that  an  automobile  they  sold  lo  him  i^  not 
up  to  contract, 

A  bill  in  equity  was  brought  on  June  2 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
District  commissioners  to  enjoin  them 
from  enforcing  the  new  automobile  regu- 
lations.  The  nominal  comphursant  is  Carl 
J.  Lockwood.  agent  for  the  Stanley  Mo- 
tor Carriage  Company,  but  behind  him. 
are  all  those  automobiltsts  who  arc  op* 
posed  to  the  rcgulaltonsH 

Erskine  M.  Sunderland*  secretary  of  ihe 
National  Capital  Automobile  Club,  of 
Washington,  D,  C,  was  fintd  $20  on  June 
I  on  the  charge  of  having  speeded  hts  au- 
tomobile 17  miles  an  hour.  The  case  will 
be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the 
National  Capital  Automobilists'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  recently  organized  to  test 
in  the  courts  the  new  regulations  of  the 
District. 

Charles  R.  Greuter,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  brought  a  bill  of  complaint  against  Ar. 
thur  De  Collard,  of  the  same  city,  to  set- 
tle a  difficulty  over  certain  patents  for  an 
improvement  on  friction  clutches  and  a 
new  steering  device  for  vehicles  that  were 
assigned  to  De  Collard  under  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  receive 
$2,500.  which  was  to  be  repaid  by  him  un- 
der certain  terms,  one  of  which  was  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  repayment,  but 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  the  defendant  re- 
fuses to  allow,  and  intends  to  sell  his  in- 
terest in  the  patents,  free  from  the  ri^ts^ 
of  redemption.  A  temporary  injunction 
has  been  issued. 

Since  the  new  automobile  law  went  into 
effect   in    New   Jersey  2.20O  licenses  have 
been  issued,  but  it  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  a  large  percentage  of  owners'  declara- 
tions are  defective,  in  that  they  do  not  tr 
the  style  of  the  body   of  the  auf- 
The  Attorney  General  has  1^' 
ion  that  it  is  necessary  tb 
whether  the  license   is  < 
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neau.  surrey,  runabout  or  touring  car. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  applications  are  for 
licenses  for  runabouts  and  50  per  cent,  of 
them  so  far  have  been  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  automobilisls.  In  one  day  last 
week  thirty-three  applications  were  made 
I      by  women. 

^H  The  revised  automobile  bill  of  Massa- 
^^husetts  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  principal 
change  of  most  general  interest  relates  to 
the  speed  allowance,  which  is  reduced  from 
20  to  15  miles  without  and  from  12  to  10 
miles  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  town. 
Since  the  bill  was  last  printed  Rep  Klemm, 
of  Boston,  has  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  providing  a  penalty  of  $50 
for  the  first  offense;  $50  to  $100,  or  thirty 
Clays'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  imprisonment  not  over  thirty  days 
and  a  fine  of  $100  to  $250  for  subsc(iucnt 
offenses.  Rcpresentaiive  Davis,  of  Ames- 
bury,  House  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Bridges,  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  move  to  amend  the  new  draft 
by  inserting  a  new  section  providing  for 
locks  to  lock  the  starting  lever. 


A.  A.  A.  Affairs. 

A.  R.  Pardington,  of  the  Long  Island 
Automobile  Club,  Brooklyn,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  racing  b*>ard,  in  place  of 
William  J.  Stewart,  resigned. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association  on 
June  2  amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  were  adopted  providing  for  an  in- 
dividual membership.  All  interested  in  the 
sport  in  any  way  are  now  eligible  10  mem- 
bership, are  entitled  to  one  vote  each,  and 
are  to  pay  $1  initiation  fee  and  $1  annual 
dues. 


New  Incorporations. 

New  York  Auto  Car  Company,  New 
York:  capital.  $:io.ooo;  directors.  Bernard 
Uhren.  John  Lurie  and  J.  Head,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

The  Bates  Automobile  Company,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.;  capital,  $60,000:  stock- 
holders, M.  F.  Bates.  James  P.  Edmonds 
and  Bliss  Stebbins. 

The  Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
New  Britain.  Conn.;  capital  stock.  $200,000; 
incorporators.  Philip  Corbin  and  Howard 
S.  Hart,  of  New  Britain,  and  Charles  M. 
Jarvis,   of   Berlin. 

The  Waldorf  Motor  Car  Company,  of  i 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York;  cap- 
ital. $10,000;  officers.  George  L.  Haley.  Jr.. 
president;  George  C.  Peckham.  vice  presi- 
dent, and  John  E.  Stannard.  secretary. 

The  Berwick  Auto  Car  Company,  Hast- 
ings. Mich.;  capital.  $500,000;  officers. 
chairman,  M.  B.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids; 
vice  chairman.  P.  T.  Colgrove.  Hastings; 
secretary,  Franklin  D.  Eddy.  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  treasurer.  Thomas  Benjamin, 
Grand  Rapids. 


The  Frantx  Body  Company.  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  reorganized  imder  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Loomis. 

The  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Chelsea.  Mich.,  are  about  to  add  an- 
other building  to  their  plant. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  from  June  23  to  June  26. 

The  Conestoga  Automobile  and  Wheel 
Company  is  the  name  chosen  for  the  new 
company  which  will  locate  at  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Boston  to 
handle  the  L'nited  States  patents  of  the 
Flexible  Spring  Tire  Company,  Ehrcnfeld, 
Germany. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  are  having  an  automobile 
truck  built  by  the  Rainier  Company,  of 
New  York. 

The  Woodruff  Automobile  Company, 
Akn->n.  Ohio,  are  building  a  three  cylinder 
machme  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fin- 
ished in  about  six  weeks. 

Gray  &  Davis.  Amesbury.  Mass.,  are  now 
manufacturing  thirty  different  styles  of 
lamps  in  their  new  factory,  specially  con- 
structed for  the  hufiines.s  of  lamp  making. 

The  Cakes  &  Morse  Company,  oi  40  Sud- 
bury street,  Bbston,  arc  making  a  spark 
plug  called  the  "Comet."  using  platinum 
wire  for  spark  points  and  mica  for  insula- 
tion. 

The  Clinton  Manufacturing  Company, 
27  State  street,  Boston.  Mass.,  manufacture 
the  "Hercules"  soap,  which  is  specially 
adapted  for  removing  grease  and  dirt  from 
the  hands. 

The  Orient  buckboards  which  won  hon- 
ors in  the  Yonkers  and  Reading  races  were 
regular  stock  machines  fitted  with  a  twenty 
tooth  driving  pinion  mstead  of  the  usual 
fourteen  tooth  pinion. 

The  American  Tubular  Wheel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  arc  abtjut  to  place  on  the 
market  an  all  steel  artillery  wheel,  with 
larger  spokes  than  their  last  year's  mode! 
and  having  a  new  niHhod  of  fastening  to 
the   hubs. 

H.  T.  Alexander  &  Co.,  of  34  Water 
street.  New  York,  arc  placing  upon  the 
market  a  lubricating  oil  for  automobile  en- 
gines for  which  they  ol»tained  the  formula 
from  France  in  igoi.  The  oil  has  a  vis- 
cosity of  over  380  and  a  flash  point  of  506 
degrees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Buckmo- 
bile  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  i 
the  following  were  elected  directors:  A. 
Vcdder  Brower.  H.  E.  Strcetcr.  W.  H. 
Birdsall.  Samuel  Campbell  and  A.  J.  Sea- 
ton.  The  directors  elected  these  officers: 
President,  A.  J.  Seaton;  vice  president, 
Samuel  Campbell;  secretary  and  treasurer. 


A.  Vcdder  Brower;  manager,  W.  H.  Bird- 
sail,  and  superintendent.   H.   E.   Strecter. 

C.  Q.  Richmond  will  erect  an  automo- 
bile storage  station  in  connection  with  his 
hotel  at  North  Adams,  Ma>s. 

On  June  6  tive  1903  model  "F"  Pack- 
ards  were  expressed  by  the  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Company  from  Warren,  Ohio,  to 
San  Francisco. 

W.  H.  Canniff  and  Harrison  Gale  have 
opened  an  automobile  agency  at  Daven- 
port, la.  They  will  be  agents  for  the 
Flint  automobile.  Temporary  quarters  are 
at  Founh  and  Pcrrj*  streets. 

Willy  Tischbcin  arrived  in  New  York 
on  or  about  June  i  for  the  purpose  of 
cstahlishmg  an  agency  for  the  autontohile 
tires  of  the  Coniincntal  Caoutchouc  and 
Gutia  Percha  Company,  of  Hanover.  Ger- 
many, 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  arc  now  manufacturmg 
batteries  for  ignition  purposes,  their  line 
including  fourteen  sizes,  from  33  to  85  am- 
pere hours  capacity.  The  batteries  arc 
known  as  the  Exide  sparking  batteries. 

According  to  Cooper  Hewitt,  inventor  of 
the  static  converter,  which  caused  such  a 
furor  in  electrical  circles  some  months  ago, 
experiments  now  in  progress  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  device  will  soon  be  commer- 
cially useful  for  charging  electric  automo- 
biles from  alternating  current  circuits. 

It  is  reported  that  Lcc  &  Porter,  axle 
makers  of  Dowagiac.  Mich.,  and  Charles 
Mes.shaw,  of  Grand  Rapids,  are  effecting 
a  merger  of  half  a  dozen  kindred  con- 
cerns for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
automobiles.  The  plant  will  be  located 
either  at  Dowagiac  or  Buchanan. 

Incorporation  papers  will  be  asked  for 
the  Co-operative  Automobile  Association  of 
America,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  the  object  of 
wliich  is  to  provide  a  fund  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  its  memhiTs  to  purchase  automo- 
biles on  the  co-ot)eraiive  plan.  Among  the 
applicants  will  l>c  W.  A.  Uonkin.  L.  C 
Letzkus.  J  E.  Anderson.  K.  E.  Jacksnn,  G. 
C.  Jackson  and  S.  H.   Patter>Mn. 

J.  Insley  Blair's  35  horse  power  Panhard 
touring  car.  which  won  the  5  mile  race  for 
gasoline  cars  weighing  over  1,800  pounds, 
at  the  Empire  City  Track.  Yonkers.  N.  Y.. 
on  May  30.  was  protested  on  the  ground 
thai  it  was  under  weight,  as  it  weighs  only 
1,600  pounds.  It  was  announced  by  A.  R. 
Pardington.  the  referee,  that  the  protest 
had  been  sustained  and  the  Blair  car  dis- 
qualified. First  prize  accordingly  will  go 
to  Laurence  Waterbury's  Mercedes  and 
second  prize  to  the  Central  Automobile 
Company's  18  horse  power  Mors. 

The  Mechanical  Spark  Generator  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  at  Indianapolis  on  May  30.  V. 
G.  Apple.  Dayton.  Ohio,  was  elected 
president:  B.  E.  Tritt.  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  R.  Hard- 
ing. Chicago.  H.  N.  Motsinger,  Pendle- 
ton. Ind..  and  Frank  Rcmy,  Anderson. 
Ind..  an  advisory  committee.  A  dozen 
manufacLur«%  -^^ix^  ■^f^-ii:.s<cccvft.\,  ■*K\fti.  ««^ 
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two  are  said  to  remain  outside  the  associa- 
tion. Another  meeting  will  be  called  in 
five  or  six  weeks. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  se- 
cured the  agency  for  the  Seewell  goggles. 

McKinley  &  Eddy,  of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak., 
have  taken  the  agency  for  the  General 
automobile. 

The  rural  automobile  free  mail  delivery 
service  between  Knoxville  and  Scvierville, 
Tenn.,  was  inaugurated  on  May  28. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Tcn- 
opah,  Utah,  to  operate  an  automol)iIc  bus 
line  between  that  place  and  Sodaville. 

The  Jones-Corbin  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  increased  the  price  of  their 
improved  runabout  from  $1,000  to  $1,250. 

At  the  annual  carriage  builders'  conven- 
tion in  Boston  next  September  automobile 
parts  will  be  included  in  the  exhibition  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Berwick  Auto  Car  Company  will 
erect  a  plant  in  Hastings,  Pa.,  a  bonus  of 
$2,000  being  given  on  condition  that  the 
company  invests  $25,000  and  employs 
twenty-five  men  the  year  around. 

Caps  Brothers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
installing  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles.  They  have  increased  their 
capital  stock  from  $35,000  to  $75,000.  Sev- 
eral machines  have  been  made  by  them. 

Mr.  Dingman,  manager  of  the  motor 
tire  department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  sailed  on 
the  Teutonic  today  for  Europe,  Mr.  Ding- 
man  will  be  present  at  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Race  and  will  be  away  about  two  months. 

Among  those  who  have  entered  the 
1904  winter  meet  on  the  Ormond-Dayto- 
na,  Fla.,  race  course  are  L.  P.  Mooers.  of 
Cleveland;  Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit;  Bar- 
ney Oldfield,  of  Toledo;  George  C.  Car- 
mon,  of  Cambridge;  F,  E,  Stanley,  of 
Newton :  John  Wilkinson,  of  Syracuse ; 
Earl  Kiser.  of  Dayton;  Tom  Cooper,  of 
Detroit:  George  Holley.  of  Bradford,  and 
J.  C.  Brandes  and  C.  S.  Wridgeway,  both 
of  New  York. 


The  Selden  Patent. 

In  Selden  patent  matters  Detroit  seems 
to  be  the  storm  centre  at  present.  It  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers has  thus  far  failed  to  license  the 
Ford  Automobile  Company  and  the  Marr 
Auto  Car  Company,  of  that  city,  who  are 
just  coming  on  the  market  with  their 
product.  These  two  companies,  it  is  fur- 
ther reported,  have  sought  the  advice  of 
counsel  and  are  disregarding  the  infringe- 
ment notices  served  upon  them  by  the 
association.  Unless  new  developments  oc- 
cur shortly  it  is  probable  that  the  Sel- 
den patent  will  be  contested  first  in  De- 
troit. 

Geo.  H.  Day,  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers, when  see*n  by  a  Horseless  Age  rep- 
resentative, said: 

"The  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile  Manufacturers   continues   to   gain 


strength.  In  addition  to  its  present  mem- 
bership, including  twenty-seven  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  applications  from  as  many  more 
concerns  are  now  pending  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Several  of  the  patents 
controlled  by  the  association,  which  will 
soon  be  made  public,  promise  to  influence 
strongly  the  lines  of  future  automobile 
development. 

"The  policy  of  the  association  is  to  be 
strictly  one  of  technical  development,  rath- 
er than  of  profit  making.  To  this  end  new 
inventions  of  merit  will  be  encouraged,  and 
the  widest  possible  application  made  of 
such  as  are  now  restricted  in  their  use. 
Financial  standing,  engineering  ability  and 
business  reputation  are  to  be  the  points 
most  considered  in  the  granting  of  licenses; 
and  the  suppression  of  wildcat  and  irre- 
sponsible concerns  the  sole  reason  for 
withholding  them. 

"Rumors  of  litigation  to  be  instituted  by 
outside  concerns  persist,  but  so  far  no  defi- 
nite move  has  been  made." 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association 
it  was  decided  to  hold  an  endurance  test 
in  the  fall  in  conjunction,  if  possible,  with 
the  American  Automobile  Association. 
The  route  proposed  is  New  York  to  Pitts- 
burg, via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  After  the  run,  hill  climb- 
ing and  consumption  tests,  and  possibly 
races  will  be  held,  the  events  to  extend 
over  three  or  four  days.  A  commercial 
vehicle  contest,  to  be  held*  in  New  York, 
may  also  be  run.  The  details  of  the 
foregoing  events  will  be  settled  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association,  June  30. 

The  association  has  formed  a  bureau  of 
publicity. 

S.  A.  Miles,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion with  headquarters  at  the  general 
offices. 

A  contract  has  just  been  closed  which 
will  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Show  for  the  next  three 
years.  It  is  understood  that  the  cost  of 
exhibition  space  will  in  future  be  less  than 
half  what  it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  committee  refused  to  take  any  action 
in  reference  to  chauflfeurs,  laid  on  the  table 
the  report  of  its  special  committee  as  to  its 
recent  conference  with  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association  committee  on  the 
subject  and  discharged  the  committee. 

The  American  Auto  Storage  Company, 
of  40  West  Sixtieth  street,  New  York  city, 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers. The  Pope  Motor  Car  Company 
has  also  joined  the  association. 

The  Bailey  law  came  up  for  discussiqn 
at  the  meeting.  The  association  will  test  the 
new  statute  on  such  points  as  its  counsel 
may  advise  to  be  unconstitutional.  Charles 
Thaddeus  Terry  was  appointed  permanent 
counsel  to  the  association,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  test  cases. 


United  States  PatenU. 

728,667.  Storage  Battery.— J.  C.  Brock- 
smith,  of  Chicago,  III.  May  19,  1903. 
Filed  January  14,  1902. 

A  high  capacity,  "pasted"  battery,  the 
invention  relating  particularly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  grids.  The  grids  comprise 
frames  for  supporting  the  active  material 
and  conducting  rods  embedded  in  the  active 
material.  The  plates  formed  of  the  grids 
and  active  material  are  spaced  apart  by 
washers  made  of  msulating  material  and 
are  united  by  insulating  rods  passing 
through  the  plates  and  washers. 

729,405.  Power  Transmitting  Device. — 
Otto  F.  Persson,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  May  26, 
1903.     Filed  April  12,  1902. 

A  variable  throw  transmission.  The 
variable  throw  is  produced  by  means  of  an 
eccentric  on  the  engine  shaft,  an  eccentric 
rod  joined  to  the  middle  of  a  curved  slotted 
link,  in  the  slot  of  which  a  link  block  is 
slidably  arranged.  One  end  of  the  curved 
link  is  pivotally  fixed.  The  link  block  is 
moved  in  the  slot  by  means  of  a  lever  and 
link  and  a  worm  and  nut  arrangement 
The  transmission  to  the  rear  axle  is  by 
connecting  rods  and  a  pair  of  reversible 
roller  ratchets.  The  invention  relates  par- 
ticularly to  details  of  the  ratchet. 

725,700.  Hydrocarbon  Oil  or  Gas  En- 
gine.—E.  W.  Graef,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
April  21.  1903.    Filed  December  13,  1901. 

726,862.  Brake.— Ulric  de  Civry,  Paris, 
France.    May  5,  1903.    Filed  July  30,  1902. 

726,908.  Cushion  Tired  Wheel.— Martin 
Halfpenny,  Pontiac,  Mich.  May  5,  1903. 
Filed  August  2,  1902. 

726.967.  Automobile.— Chester  B.  Mills, 
Wilmcrding.  and  Anthony  Williams,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  May  5,  1903.  Filed  April  30, 
1902. 

726.976.  Variable  Speed  Mechanism. — 
Henry  M.  Norris.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  May 
5.  1903.     Filed  February  2,  1903. 

726,986.  Carburetor  for  Gas  Engines. — 
.Adolph  Peteler,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  May  5, 
1903.    Filed  April  7,  1902. 

727.076.  Vehicle  Tire.— Rufus  W. 
Brooks,  Portsmouth.  Va,  May  5,  1903. 
Filed  October  6.  1902. 

727.117.  Reversible  Galvanic  Battery. — 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J. 
May  5,  1903.    Filed  October  3,  1902. 

727,143.  Reversing  and  Speed  Reducing 
Mechanism. — Thomas  B.  JefTery,  Chicago, 
III.  May  5,  1903.  Filed  November  23, 
1900. 

727.158.  Incandescent  Igniter  for  Gas 
Engines. — James  S.  Lang,  Boston,  Mass. 
May  S,  1903.    Filed  April  16.  1902. 

727,276.  Motor  Vehicle.— Thomas  L. 
Boyle,  Ogden,  Utah.  May  5.  1903.  Filed 
November  14,  1902. 
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Springy    Suspension   of    Convertible 
Two  and  Four  Passenger  Vehicles. 

The  convertible  body  vehicle,  which  is 
normally  used  as  a  two  passenger  car  and 
on  special  occasions  converted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tonneau  or  by  opening  the  front 
compartment  into  a  four  passenger  ma- 
chine, is  just  now  m  great  favor.  The 
practicability  of  this  construction  is  espe- 
cially striking  in  the  case  of  the  medium 
weight  machines,  those  intermediate  be- 
tween the  big  touring  cars  and  the  light 
runabouts.  Built  primarily  as  two  passen- 
ger vehicles  they  are  ycl  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  easily  carry  four  on  a  trip  "over 
the  boulevard,"  etc.,  and  this  possibility 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these 
machines.  The  manager  of  a  prominent 
Western  concern  manufacturing  a  single 
seated  car,  which  is  furnished  either  with 
or  without  detachable  tonneau,  states  that 
80  per  cent,  of  his  vehicles  arc  ordered  with 
tonneau. 

One  of  the  problems  connected  with  these 
convertible  cars  that  have  not  yet  been 
solved  to  complete  satisfaction  is  that  of 
spring  suspension.  If  the  springs  are  made 
stiff  enough  to  be  right  for  four  passengers 
they  arc  too  stiff  for  two  passengers,  and 
as  most  of  these  cars  generally  carry  two 
passengers  only  the  loss  of  comfort  result- 
ing from  too  stiff  springs  is  a  rather  seri- 
ous matter.  The  proportion  of  spring  load 
capacity  desirable  with  two  and  four  pas- 
sengers respectively  is  particularly  great 
when  the  propelling  machinery  is  not  car- 
ried by  the  body  springs,  and  a  manufac- 
turer of  this  type  of  car  supplies  auxiliary 
springs  to  be  attached  to  the  regular  rear 
springs  when  four  passengers  arc  carried, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  similar  at- 
tachment is  also  needed  in  cars  of  the  con- 
vertible body  type  in  which  the  machinery 
is  carried  by  the  body  springs,  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  number  of  spring  makers 


arc  at  present  directing  their  efforts  toward 
the  production  of  a  practical  detachable  de- 
vice of  this  kind. 


Standardization  of  Crank  Shafts. 

Crank  shafts  for  gasoline  engines  are 
now  for  the  most  part  made  by  drop  forg- 
ing plants  to  the  order  of  engine  manufac- 
turers. Drop  forging  is  the  most  econom- 
ical method  of  construction,  as  the  cranks 
can  be  forged  very  close  to  size  and  little 
material  need  be  removed  in  the  lathe.  Be- 
sides, the  very  best  and  toughest  steels  may 
be  employed. 

Manufacturers  making  a  specialty  nf 
crank  shafts  complain  of  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  design  of  these  shafts.  Evi- 
dently crank  shafts  for  engines  of  the  same- 
bore  and  stroke  and  using  approximately 
the  same  compression  should  be  alike  in 
dimensions,  but  this  is  far  from  the  case  at 
present.  Referring  to  single  throw  cranks, 
some  designers  employ  a  short  crank  pin 
of  large  diameter,  to  make  the  crank  case- 
as  narrow  as  possible  and  for  other  rca 
sons,  while  others,  who  give  more  impor- 
tance to  the  saving  of  friction  loss,  make 
the  pins  long  and  of  comparatively  small 
diameter. 

The  desire  to  secure  "talking  points"  en- 
courages designers  to  go  to  extremes  in 
this  matter.  A  layman  will,  for  instance, 
readily  sec  and  be  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  a  crank  having  a  short,  large 
diameter  pin,  while  the  fact  that  a  longer 
pin  of  smaller  diameter  but  the  same  bear- 
ing surface  would  cause  less  friction  loss 
is  not  likely  to  be  obvious  to  him.  The 
"golden  mean"  is  as  much  indicated  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  of  practice. 

When  cranks  for  multiple  cylinders  are 
considered  the  problem  of  standardization 
becomes  one  of  considerable  complication, 
but  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  an  agreement  as  to  standards  for  single 
cylinder  crank  shafts.  If  such  standards 
were  worked  out  and  nxax\.vA.*b.^Va.-^^-^^  -aj^^*;*.^ 
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to  adopt  them  in  their  next  year's  models, 
as  ihcy  have  agreed  upon  uniform  lamp 
brackets,  the  mass  manufacture  of  crank 
shafts  by  the  drop  forging  process  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  and  motor  manufac- 
turers would  share  with  the  drop  forging 
concerns  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  construction, 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
thinking  it  impossible  to  standardize  multi- 
ple throw  crank  shafts,  but  the  subject 
naturally  presents  greater  difficulties,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  start  with  single  throw 
shafts.  The  experience  thus  gained  would 
aid  in  the  standardization  of  multiple  throw 
shafts  at  a  later  period.  Here  is  a  problem 
the  N.  A.  A.  M.  may  well  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  into,  for  the  crank  shaft  is  a 
very  important  part,  and  any  reduction  in 
cost  of  construction  and  improvement  of 
proportions  would  be  well  worth  while. 


Alcohol  Fuel  Again. 

Though  apparently  the  chances  of  alco- 
hol in  competition  with  gasoline  as  a  fuel 
for  internal  combustion  engines  are  much 
smaller  in  this  country  than  abroad,  its  pos- 
sibilities arc  still  the  subject  of  considerable 
interest.  In  a  few  years  American  auto- 
mobiles will  undoubtedly  find  an  extensive 
market  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
American  countries,  and  in  these  parts  al- 
cohol is  at  present  cheaper  and  much  more 
readily  obtained  than  gasoline.  In  the 
tropics  especially  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  storing  gasoline  are  a  strong  factor 
in  favor  of  alcohol, 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  demand 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  for  stationary  motors 
running  on  alcohol,  and  a  New  York  firm 
of  kerosene  engine  manufacturers,  in  order 
In  meet  this  demand,  has  recently  made 
successful  experiments  to  adapt  its  engines 

■  to  this  fuel.  It  is  found,  according  to  these 
manufacturers,  (hat  a  mixture  of  four  pints 
of  alcohol  and  two  pints  of  water  will  de- 
velop 4  horse  power  for  one  hour,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture  should  be 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  compression 
used  m  the  engine. 

The  agitation  for  untaxed  alcohol  con- 
tinues unabated  in  this  country.  An  asso- 
ciation composed  of  man uf act u rcrs  w ho 
make  use  of  alcohol  in  their  business  is 
makmg  eflForls  to  further  the  cause  in  every 

■  possible  manner  The  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
arts  and  industries  is  far  more  extended 
than  is  generally  supposed  and  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  it  would  be  a  great  encour- 
agement  to   these   industries.    In  a   recent 


pamphlet  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  high  tax  on 
alcohol  is  especially  injurious  to  the  export 
trade.  The  exports  in  articles  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  alcohol  is  used  have  not 
grown  apace  with  exports  in  general  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  cause  is  claimed  to 
be  the  relative  disadvantage  at  which 
American  manufacturers  are  placed  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany,  whose  rev- 
enue laws  provide  for  tax  free  alcohol  for 
use  in  manufactured  articles  for  export. 

As  the  removal  of  the  lax  from  alcohol  is 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its  suc- 
cessful use  as  a  motor  fuel,  automobilists 
will  undoubtedly  generally  be  in  sympathy 
with  this  campaign  for  untaxed  alcohol. 


Late  Deliveries. 


Much  complaint  is  heard  from  recent 
purchasers  of  automobiles  that  manufac- 
turers are  not*  living  up  to  their  delivery 
guarantees.  In  some  cases  which  have 
come  to  our  notice  delivery  has  been  de- 
layed for  months  after  the  date  agreed 
upon,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  lawsuits 
have  already  been  instituted  to  recover  de- 
posit money.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
slowness  of  delivery  is  the  extraordinary 
rush  of  business  with  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers, but  perhaps  even  a  more  impor- 
tant cause  is  the  dilHculty  of  obtaining  raw 
materials.  Practically  all  the  manufactur- 
ers arc  handicapped  by  this  condition,  for 
which  they  are,  of  course,  not  responsible. 
VVc  would  therefore  advise  purchasers  of 
automobiles  who  arc  not  able  to  obtain  their 
vehicles  at  the  specified  date  of  delivery  to 
cultivate  patience,  as  the  manufacturers  in 
most  cases  undoubtedly  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  good  their  agreements,  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  causes  beyond 
their  control. 


Where  the  Profit5  Qo. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  motor  car  in- 
dustry of  France,  in  a  London  daily,  the 
writer,  who  is  evidently  .thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subject,  makes  the  statement  that 
although  the  industry  is  generally  consid- 
ered at  the  zenith  of  prosperity  few  firms 
are  paying  dividends  to  their  stockholders. 
Three  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  stale 
of  affairs,  as  follows:  In  the  first  place  now 
models  arc  gotten  out  very  frequently,  and 
each  one  of  these  represents  an  enormous 
outlay  in  preliminary  expenditure  and  trial 
constructions.  Secondly,  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  of  leading  manufacturers  is 
marketed   through   middlemen,   who   some- 


times buy  the  complete  output  of  factories 
for  long  periods  in  advance  and  exact  un- 
reasonable discounts.  But  the  greatest  evil 
of  all  is  the  tax  placed  upon  the  industry 
by  the  great  road  racing  competitions. 
These  races  compel  the  makers  to  pay  heavy 
retaining  fees  to  a  large  staff  of  profes- 
sional racers,  and  lead  to  lavish  expenditure 
in  preliminary  trials  and  models.  Heavy 
expenses  are  frequently  incurred  in  per- 
fecting details  of  the  racing  cars,  which  arc 
never  used  in  the  slock  machines. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  racmg  machines  which  ran  in 
the  Paris- Bordeaux  race  at  $1,000,000,  Of 
these  cars  a  considerable  portion  was  re- 
duced to  junk  during  the  one  day  and  few, 
if  any,  of  the  machines  that  survived  the 
trial  will  ever  fetch  the  makers  a  price 
equal  to  their  cost  of  construction.  The 
cost  of  getting  the  machines  in  line,  of  es- 
tablishing repair  facilities  along  the  route, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  racing  teams  car 
only  be  conj  ectured.  But  the  enormous 
burden  these  competitions  throw  upon  the 
industry  arc  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
profits  which  should  go  to  the  investors  in 
automobile  enterprises  are  being  sacrificed 
to  the  speed  craze. 


Calendar  of  Automobile  Dates  and 
Events. 

Jan*  IS— VOr— Parli  Antomoblltt   F«t«s. 
Jane  18—88.— Alx-leS'Baiiu  Aato  Events. 
June  20— '91.~Clr«DU  dea  Ardennea. 
Jon*    Sfi — Start  or    Chlenco  A.   C.*fl  Bub    t* 

Hftmmoth  Cave. 
J0I7  1— 15.— IrUh    Fortnight, 
Jaly  t — Gordon  Benat^tt  Cap  B»«e. 
JaljT  3,  4  aud  iV— Endurance  Bun  of   th«  New 

York   Motor    Cycle    Club    lo    Boftton    »nd 

return. 
Jnl7  IS— 10— OHtend  Automobile  Week. 
July  84— Qaartt>rly  lOO  Milea    Trial    of  A.  €■ 

O.  B.   I. 
Au^iMt  10— tC— TourUt  Motor  Bleyel*  B<ell»> 

blllry  TrUli. 


Canadian  Customs  Announcement 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Custoim 
has  announced  that  automobiles  (not  new) 
in  use  by  tourists  coming  temporarily  into 
Canada  and  not  domiciled  in  Canada  may 
be  passed  upon  deposit  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  duty,  subject  to  refund  upon  expor- 
tation within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
collector,  not  exceeding  six  months  from 
dale  of  arrival.  The  automot)ile  is  not  ti9 
he  used  for  gain  or  hire  in  Canada,  and  an 
invoice  showing  the  selling  price  thereof 
should  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms as  an  aid  to  him  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  required.  This  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  a  recent  United 
States  Consular  report  in  which  it  h 
stated  that  several  United  States  papers 
of  recent  date  have  given  incorrect  infor- 
mation on  this  point. 
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The  Starting  Operation. 

By   Ai.uEkT  L.  CujioH. 
A  considcralilc  p*)riion  of  the  prejudice 
which   still   cxiiils-   against   the   gasoline   ve- 
hicle arises  from  ihc  necessity  of  cranking 
the  ensfinc  in  order  to  start  the  vehicle. 

Many  automohile  motors  arc,  of  course, 
arr.inged  to  be  started  from  the  scat,  and 
some  of  the  four  cylinder  engines  which 
use  the  jump  spark  are  practically  self 
starting  after  short  stops  by  the  simple 
operation  of  moving  the  spark  timer  to  the 
position  where  the  sparking  circuit  of  the 
proper  cylinder  is  closed. 

The  majority  of  vehicles.  howc\er,  must 
be  cranked  from  the  ground  after  the  pre- 
liminary operations  are  completed.  Prac- 
tically all  the  cars  of  the  French  type  are 
cranked  from  the  extreme  front  of  the  ve- 
hicle and  necessarily  from  the  ground. 

It  is  quite  an  advantage  to  have  the  crank 
permanently  attached  to  the  engine  shaft 
through  a  ratchet  mechanism,  as  the  trouble 
of  attaching  it  and  removing  it  and  of 
storing  it  away  in  the  vehicle  is  thus  avoid- 
ed. The  danger  of  its  t>eing  lost  is  also 
obviated.  The  necessity  of  flooding  the 
carburetor  or  performing  a  priming  opera- 
tion in  order  to  secure  the  first  explosion  is 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  starting  process 
which  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  if  possi- 
ble. If  il  cannot  be  dispensed  with  it 
should  be  so  conveniently  arranged  as  to 
l>c  the  work  of  an  instant,  not  ti>  necessi- 
tate the  laying  back  of  any  part  of  the  ma- 
chine or  to  require  stooping  under  the  ve- 
hicle or  soiling  the  hands.  In  order  to 
prime  the  carl)uretor  of  some  machines  the 
backboard  or  bonnet  must  be  lifted  before 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

The  turning  on  of  the  lubricating  oil  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  starting  oiuTaiion 
unless  splash  lubrication,  a  mechanical 
force  feed  system,  or  cups  actuated  by  the 
pressure  of  explosion  are  employed. 

If  a  magazine  lubricator  is  used  the  trou- 
ble of  turning  on  the  supply  is  minimized, 
but  where  there  are  several  independent 
cups  the  operation  of  starting  is  correspond- 
ingly complicated.  Mechanical  lubricators 
are  certainly  very  convenient  iu  this  re- 
spect. 

An  attempt  to  start  the  engine  with  an 
early  spark  is  likely  to  result  in  a  sprained 
wri'*'!.  if  nothing  worse,  especially  if  the 
cylinder  he  large.  There  is  nothing  more 
"jarring"  to  the  system  than  to  have  a  large 
engmc  "kick  back"  when  the  whole 
strength  of  the  chauffeur  is  acting  in  the 
•  opposite  direction,  and  the  provision  of 
means  to  automatically  set  the  spark  late 
in  the  stroke,  before  starting  can  be  at- 
tempted, is  a  valuable  point  in  any  automo- 
bile. An  interlocking  device  connected  with 
the  spark  timer  and  acting  to  prevent  the 
attachment  of  the  crank,  unless  the  spark 
be  in  the  late  position,  forms  a  useful  fea- 
ture of  one  well  known  car.  In  some  car? 
the  spark  is  nunnally  set  at  a  position  suffi- 
ciently late  for  safety  in  starting,  and  is 
advanced  by  means  of  a  pedal  acting  against 
a   sprmg  which   serves   the   purpose   of  an 


"accelleralor"    in   speeding    up    the   engine, 
only  so  long  as  il  is  pressed  down. 

The  provision  of  relief  cocks  conduces  to 
ease  in  starting,  but  their  use  is  by  no 
means  general  except  upon  single  cylinder 
engines  which,  if  of  any  considerable  size, 
should  pass  compression  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

A  person  who  has  just  acquired  an  auto- 
mobile is  almost  sure  to  make  "bad  breaks" 
when  aitcinpling  II'  start  his  engine  unless 
he  is  very  cool  and  methodical  by  nature, 
'loo  often  one  sees  an  owner  step  jauntily 
up  to  his  machine  at  the  curb  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  exhibition  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  assembled  throng.  After  making 
a  few  passes  at  the  machine  he  gives  the 
crank  a  smart  twist,  but  the  expected  docs 
not  happen,  even  after  several  "breathless 
attempts.  He  generally  finds  that  the 
switch  plug  IS  in  his  pocket,  or  that  he  has 
not  turned  on  the  gasoline,  when  he  comes 
to  the  thinking  stage  of  the  performance. 
All  this  liogghng  hurls  the  reputation  of 
the  automobile  as  a  practical  conveyance. 

There  should  be  a  regular  routine  of  0|)- 
crations  when  starting,  and  one  should  be 
deliberate  m  perfonnmg  them.  For  in- 
stance: The  oil  may  first  be  turned  on  and 
the  relief  cock  opened,  if  one  be  provided 
(,in  some  machines  the  oil  is  automatically 
started  when  the  relief  is  opened  and  vice 
versa).  The  gasoline  may  be  turned  on 
and  the  carburetor  may  then  be  primed. 
(It  should  not  Ik  necessary  to  shut  the  main 
gasoline  valve  when  making  ordinary 
stops.)  A  glance  should  be  taken  at  the 
spark  timer  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  its 
late  position  ;  the  engine  cranked,  if  a  single 
cylinder  affair,  until  it  is  just  over  com- 
pression ;  the  switch  put  on  and  the  crank 
given  a  smart  turn,  when  it  will  start  as  it 
passes  the  next  spark  point. 

A  certain  order  of  procedure,  if  adhered 
to,  becomes  habitual  and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  failure. 

If  a  motor  fails  to  start  with  its  accus- 
tomed promptitude,  it  is  folly  to  twist  the 
crank  exhau.itively.  There  is  a  reason  for 
the  failure,  which  requires  for  its  correction 
mental  rather  than  physical  energy.  Of 
course,  the  trouble  is  due  rather  to  a  failure 
of  the  spark,  a  lack  of  charge,  or  to  loss  of 
compression.  Perhaps  the  inlet  valve  has 
stuck  and  fails  to  operate,  allowing  no  gas 
to  be  sucked  into  the  cylinder.  If  the  valve 
be  accessible  a  touch  will  determine  whether 
it  be  free  or  not.  Sometimes  in  motors 
having  an  inaccessible  inlet  valve,  a  lilllt: 
stem  is  provided  to  allow  one  to  test  the 
valve's  condition. 

The  auxiliary  spark  gap.  which  is  now 
widely  advertised  under  the  names  of 
"spark  intensifier"  and  "spark  insurer." 
while  it  is  not  a  cure-all  for  ignition  diffi- 
culties, docs  furnish  ocular  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  spark  is  passing  or  not,  and  as- 
sists in  locating  this  class  of  troubles. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  when  a  machine  is  to  be 
left  but  a  short  time  in  a  safe  place,  to  per- 
form some  of  the  starting  preliminaries 
when  the  machine  is  stopped.     The  gasoline 


need  not  be  shut  off.  the  compression  cock 
may  be  opened,  thus  allowing  any  surplus 
oil  to  drain  off;  the  spark  timer  may  be  set 
in  the  late  position  and  the  crank  attached. 
The  starting  15  thus  simplified  and  facili- 
tated. 

Sometimes  when  one  has  occasion  to 
leave  the  machine  on  a  down  grade,  it  may 
be  started  without  cranking;  for  as  soon  as 
the  brake  is  released  the  machine  will  begin 
moving  by  gravity  and  after  it  has  acquired 
some  momentum  the  spark  may  be  switched 
on  and  the  highest  gear  engaged,  when  the 
engine  will  readily  start.  This  should  not 
be  attempted  with  a  car  that  has  to  pass 
through  the  low  gear  to  get  into  the  high, 
as  ux*  great  strains  are  imposed  upon  the 
transmission  mechanism. 

When  machines  are  not  supplied  with 
brakes  which  can  be  locked  in  the  "on" 
(position,  a  retarding  effect  sufficient  to  hold 
the  car  ni;iy  be  secured  by  throwing  in  the 
lowest  gear  after  the  motor  is  stopped,  with 
the  compression   cocks  closed. 


Side  Spring:  Suspension. 

By  Hl'ch  U.  Meieu. 
The  term  side  springs  commonly  applied 
to  the  lK>dy  springs  of  an  automobile  is 
scarcely  correct.  ina>much  as  most  auto- 
mobiles are  provided  with  springs  which 
are  placed  under  or  next  to  the  sills  and 
run  parallel  with  them.  Side  springs  be- 
long to  the  semi-elliptic  or  the  quarter  ellip- 
tic type.  To  save  weight  and  metal  quar- 
ter clliptics  are  frequently  employed.  Each 
spring  is  bolted  to  the  frame  and  the  space 
between  the  ends  is  filled  in  with  wood, 
which  is  molded  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  continuous  spring.  One  prominent  build- 
er employs  a  continuous  main  leaf  and  cuts 
off  the  other  plates.  Such  springs  cannot 
easily  be  classified :  they  arc  neither  semi- 
ellipiics  nor  arc  they  quarter  elliptics. 
Another  manufacturer  of  prominence  has 
adopted  seuii-clliptic  side  springs  and 
makes  the  main  leaf  out  of  Norway  iron 
and  the  spring  plates  of  spring  steel.  The 
main  spring  in  this  case  is  not  resilient, 
but  will  "give"  much  more  without  fractur- 
ing than  any  plate  of  spring  steel  will.  Should 
the  spring  proper  be  fractured  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  main  leaf  of 
this  hitfh  grade  iron  will  still  support  the 
body   and   machinery. 

Few  manufacturers  uf  cars  equipped  with 
side  springs  have  given  thi*i  question  of  the 
most  suitable  metal  the  consideration  it 
merits.  With  human  life  at  stake  all  rea- 
sonable precautions  should  l>e  taken  to  pre- 
vent accident  from  this  cause. 

Side  springs  projecting  from  the  panels 
of  the  body  would  undoubtedly  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  motor  carriage.  This  ap- 
parently is  the  view  taken  by  practically  all 
builders  of  machines  into  the  construction 
of  which  such  springs  enter:  consequently 
the  springs  are  placed  m  such  a  way  as  to 
be  flush,  or  nearly  flush,  with  the  panels.  If 
the  lx)dy  is  a  narrow  one  and  the  springs 
are  located  as  dcsctvVvt^,  >hNR.  vj\^^  -k^^  v>^- 
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rjected  to  greater  strains  than  they  would 
be  if  the  springs  wtrc  set  further  apart. 
All  things  being  equal  in  these  cases,  ex- 
cepting the  distance  between  the  springs, 
the  width  of  body  and  the  factor  of  safety 

•  of  the  axles,  designers  should  spread  the 
springs  as  much  as  possible,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  gtiard  against  unnecessarily 
burdening  the  axles.  A  wide  body  affords 
comfort  10  its  occupants  and  ample  room 

I    for  the  machinery,   but   it    limits    the    arc 
in   which   llie   front   wheels   can   be   turned 
and.  therefore,  calls  for  a  standard  tread. 
To   employ   rivets   or   bolts   to    hold   the 
spring  down  to  a  pedestal  is  a  most  primi- 
tive method  of  securing  the  springs  lo  the 
front  axle.     It  is  equally  bad  to  hold  the 
rear  end  in  a  block,  the  office  of  which  is 
to    provide    means    for   chain    adjustment. 
Such  a  spring  is  subjected  to  a  great  twist- 
'  ing  strain  whenever  one  of  the  road  wheels 
is    raised    by    an    obstruction    or    when    it 
sinks  into  a   depression   in   the   road.     The 
■    ends  of   side    springs   should   terminate   in 
'    shanks    which   fit   into   suitable   hubs   and 
serve  as  fulcrums  for  the  springs,  which  are 

I  thereby  partially  relieved  of  twisting 
strains.  Horse  drawn  vehicles  that  are  fitted 
with  side  springs  are  all  provided  with  an 
under  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
reaches  of  some  automobiles.  In  these 
wagons  the  springs  are  invariably  hung 
from  shackles. 

»The  good  ridmg  qualities  of  the  up  to 
date  motor  vehicle  must,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  reaches. 
This  is  true  of  the  car  with  side  springs, 
too;  the  only  type,  however,  which  should 
be  provided  with  reaches.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  side  spring  will  dispute  this 
assertion  and  argue  that  reaches  arc  not 
desirable  for  the  reason  that  they  mar  the 
flexibility  of  the  running  gear.  Quite  so; 
but  reaches  arc  wanted  in  connection  with 
this  type  of  car  as  long  as  a  perfect  control 
of  the  steering  mechanism  and  a  long  life 

»of  the  tires  arc  prime  considerations.  If, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  springs  of  a  ma- 
chine with  side  spring  suspension  is  de- 
flected more  than  the  other,  that  spring  will 
become  extended  and  throw  the  axles  out 
of  parallelism;  unless  both  springs  (which 
are  then  subjected  to  a  great  bending  strain, 

»  which  threatens  to  shear  off  the  bolts  se- 
curing the  springs  to  the  framework)  offer 
resistance  without  giving  way.  Usually 
there  is  some  play  or  "give"  to  momentarily 
throw  the  axles  out  of  true  (in  this  case 
parallelism)  and  affect  the  steering.  With 
side  or  tiller  steering  of  the  conventional 
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types  the  steering  lever  will  be  more  or  less 
deflected.  On  long  runs  over  ruugh  roads 
this  action  of  the  lever  tires  the  operator. 
That  it  may  also  cause  the  machine  to 
swerve  and  cause  an  accident  is  quite  with- 
in  the  range  of  possibility. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  locked  steering  de- 
vice is  not  adapted  to  a  reachless  machine 
with  side  springs,  unless  a  resilient  member 
be  interposed  somewhere  between  the  main 
steering  arm  and  the  mam  knuckle  arm. 
Spreading  of  the  axles  takes  place  as  soon 
as  such  a  vehicle  is  loaded  and  the  steering 
lever  assumes  a  corresponding  position. 
With  a  heavier  load  these  conditions  are 
again  changed;  hence  there  is  a  straight 
ahead  position  of  the  steering  lever  for 
every  load  and  not  one  position  for  all 
loads,  as  there  is  in  machines  with  a  differ- 
ent system  of  suspension.  The  tires  on  the 
front  wheels  of  cars  with  side  springs  wear 
more  than  ihey  would  were  reaches  em- 
ployed to  prevent  spreading  of  the  a.xles, 
when  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The  dis- 
tance rods  to  the  rear  axle  must  permit  the 
axle  to  move  back  relatively  to  the  body  of 
the  car,  when  the  springs  are  deflected. 
This  relative  motion  of  the  axle  tends  to 
turn  the  drivers  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  which  they  are  revolving  and  has  the 
same  action  on  the  tires  as  braking  has, 
viz.,  to  wear  off  the  rubber.  This  action 
of  the  rear  axle  causes  the  chain  to  "whip," 
a  phenomenon  characteristic  of  these  ma- 
chines. Cnduc  strains  and  "whipping"  no 
doubt  account  for  the  excessive  wear  of 
such  chains  and  their  tendency  to  run  off 
the  sprockets.  When  the  springs  recoil 
after  having  been  deflected  they  pull  the 
front  axle  back  and  retard  the  motion  of 
the  front  wheels  momentarily.  As  a  result 
the  tires  slide  over  the  ground  and  rubber 
is  worn  off. 

For  side  springs  with  fulcrumed  ends  it 
is  claimed  that  the  use  of  pivots  eliminates 
all  twisting  strains.  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying sketch  will  show  that  this  is 
not  correct.  The  cut  illustrates  a  front 
axle,  side  springs,  etc.,  in  elevation.  The 
doited  lines  show  one  wheel  raised  and  the 
other  in  a  depression.  The  fulcrums  E  and 
F  change  their  positions  so  that  they  are 
not  in  line  with  A  B  and  C  D,  respectively, 
and  the  springs  must  be  warped  and  twisted 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them. 
They  must  remain  bolted  to  the  frame  and 
yet  extend  throiigh  the  hubs  of  the  axle. 
However,  all  springs  placed  longitudinally 
are  subjected  to  twisting  strains,  and  as  no 
means     for     eliminating     these    strains     is 
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Ei-EVATiON  OF  Front  Axle. 


provided,  side  springs  suffer  no  more  in  this 
respect  than  do  other  springs  set  the  same 
way. 

In  spite  of  their  faults  side  springs  ride 
exceedingly  well  and  have  many  points  in 
their  favor.  They  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  wheels,  as  do  all  the  rest,  with  the  ex 
ccption  of  the  platform  variety,  when 
ever  long  springs  and  small  wheels  are- 
used.  With  a  wheel  base  of  6  feet  or  more 
they  must  be  long,  unless  quarter  elliptic*, 
set  far  apart,  are  employed. 

Manufacturers  are  not  likely  to  pay  much 
attention  lo  the  problem  of  eliminating 
twisting  strains  as  long  as  their  competiiofi 
find  no  solution,  lor  the  reason  that  cost  of 
materia  1  is  such  an  obstacle.  Spreading 
can  only  be  prevented  by  employing  reaches 
or  distance  rods  and  hanging  the  springs 
by  means  of  shackles.  A  pair  of  forked 
reaches  pivoted  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
axle  should  give  good  results. 


Commercial  flotor  Vehicles  in 
France. 

(Continued.) 

By  Dr.  Leon  Guillet. 

caronek-serpoixet  steam  omnibus. 

The  firm  of  Gardner  &  Serpollet  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  the  line  of  steam  motor 
vehicles  in  France,  and  has  met  with  con- 
spicuous success.  The  types  of  commer- 
cial vehicles  manufactured  by  this  firm  are 
well  known,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselvev 
to  enumerating  the  special  features  of  the 
company's  omnibus. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  Serpollet  sys- 
tem are  the  steam  generator,  the  motor, 
and  the  feeding  apparatus.  The  generator 
is  of  the  so  called  instantaneous  vapc>nza- 
tion  (flash)  type,  with  forced  circulation. 
Water  is  fed  to  the  generator  at  every  in- 
stant to  the  exact  amount,  which  insures 
transformation  into  superheated  steam.  ■ 
The  fuel  used  is  ordinary  kerosene.  | 

The  omnibus  herewith  shown  is  designed 
to  carry  ten  passengers  on  the  inside,  with 
their  baggage.  Packages  are  placed  on  top 
of  the  roof,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
guard  railing. 

The  vehicle  may  attain  a  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour  on  level  road,  and  even  25 
miles  an  hour  on  good  pavement ;  grades 
of  8  per  cent  are  taken  at  a  speed  of  6  to 
7^2  miles  per  hour.  The  useful  load  is 
2.640  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  the  vehi- 
cle, inclusive  of  supplies,  4.840  pounds. 
The  load  is  divided  on  the  two  axles  as 
follows: 

In  Runoinff    With  Pull 
Order.  Ixiftd 

Rear Pounds.    2.800  5,380 

Front   2,040  2J00 


Totals   4,840  7,480 

Both  front  and  rear  wheels  are  40  inches 
in  diameter,  and  arc  shod  with  pneumatic 
tires.  The  diameter  of  the  front  axle  spin- 
dles Is  1.6  inches.  The  length  of  wheel 
base  is  104  inches,  and  the  tread  58  inches. 
The  over-all  dimensions  of  the  vehicle  are; 
Length,  13  feet  4  inches;  height.  6  feet  " 
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inches ;  width.  6  feet.  The  flash  boiler  has 
a  heating  surface  oi  62  square  feet  and  is 
stamped  by  the  boiler  inspection  authorities 
as  capable  of  carrying  50  kilogs.  per  square 
centimetre  (720  pounds  per  square  inch) 
pressure.  The  engine  is  of  the  four  cylin- 
der, single  acting  type,  and  has  a  bore  of 
jjifi  Inches  and  a  stroke  of  3.6  inches.  It 
drives  the  rear  axle  directly  through  a 
single  chain  at  a  reduction  of  5:1.  The 
engine  develops  20  horse  power  at  a  steam 
preswirc  of  170  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  engine  speed  is  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ator by  varying  the  feed  of  water  and  fuel 
to  the  boiler. 

The  following  braking  means  are  pro- 
vided: (1)  A  steel  band  brake  lined  with 
blocks  of  fibre,  acting  upon  drums  fastcnc' 
to  the  spokes  of  the  rear  wheels.  This 
brake  is  very  powerful  and  equally  efficient 
lor  forward  and  backward  motion.  (2) 
The  reversal  of  the  engine,  either  with  or 
without  steam  admission,  the  latter  consti- 
tuting the  most  smooth  acting  and  econom- 
ical means  of  checking  the  speed  on  long 
down  grades.  (3)  A  spoon  brake  acting 
on  the  rear  wheel  tires  direct  and  operated 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  lever.  Thi*.  brake 
simply  serves  the  purpose  of  locking  the 
vehicle  in  place  when  standing  still. 

The  omnibus  ilUi«itratfd  in  actual  scr\icc 
makes  two  daily  trips,  one  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  total  distance 
of  the  daily  runs  being  100  kilometres  (62 
miles).  It  was  subjected  to  test  runs  on 
the  route.  Paris-MeUm.  and  made  the  trip 
with  iix  passengers  at  the  rate  of  29.1  kilo- 
metres ( 18.2  miles)  per  hour.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption for  the  100  kilometres  was  56 
litres  (15  gallons)  of  kerosene, 

PEtrUEOT   G.\50LINE    W.^CONS. 

The  Peugeot  firm  a  number  of  years  ago 
installed  a  special  service  of  motor  trucks 
and  delivery  wagons  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  to  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
substituting  motor  traction  for  animal 
traciinn.  These  vehicles  are  equipped  with 
the  Peugeot  gasoline  motor  with  elccTric 
ignition.  The  wheeK  have  wood  spokes 
and  are  fitted  either  with  solid  rubber  or 
plain  steel  lircs,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  rear  wheels  of  the  truck  for 
heavy  loads  are  equipped  with  crossbars 
of  steel  and  intermediate  bars  of  wood,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  slipping.  The  front 
whorls  arc  provided  with  a  flange  of  steel 
or  with  ruljbcr  tires. 

Among  the  different  types  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Peugeot  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing- (U  A  7  horse  power  delivery 
wagon,  which  is  capable  of  carrj'ing  a  use- 
ful load  of  1,200  kilogs.  (2,840  pounds). 
The  wheel  base  of  this  wagon  is  yo  inches; 
the  width.  52  inches:  the  total  length,  no 
inches.  The  length  of  the  loading  space  is 
104  inches  and  the  width  of  same.  64  inches. 
(3)  A  5  horse  power  delivery  wagon,  which 
is  capable  of  transporting  400  kilogs.  (880 
poimds).     (3)    An    8   horse   power   truck, 


Garuner-Serpullet  Steam  Omxihcs. 


capable  oi  transporting  2,000  kilogs.  (4.400 
pounds);  the  total  length  of  this  wagon  is 
9  feet  4  inches  and  its  width  56  inches.  (4.) 
An  8  horse  power  delivery  wagon  for  car- 
rying a  load  of  1,800  kilogs.  (4.000  pounds.). 
(5)  A  9  to  10  horse  power  truck,  to  carry 
3,000  kilogs.  (6.600  pounds).  While  the 
running  gear  frames  of  all  the  other  vehi- 
cles arc  tubular,  that  of  the  last  mentioned 
truck  is  of  channel  iron. 

TURGAN    6c    FOV   STEAM    WAGONS. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  vehi- 
cles of  this  firm  some  years  ago  when  the 
heavy  machine  "Quo  Vadis"  was  put  to 
extensive  test  on  the  highways  for  a  long 
period.  In  October,  rgoo.  M.  Turgan  made 
a  trip  to  Tunis  with  this  wagon,  which  also 
figured  in  the  I^ndon  Exposition  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Finally  it  made  the  trip 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  in  the  touring  section 
of  the  Paris-Berlin  Race,  completing  the 
trip  in  twelve  days.  The  same  vehicle  was 
placed  al  the  disposition  of  the  foreign  offi- 
cers at  the  niilitar>'  review  at  Rheims  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Czar's  late  visit  to 
France. 

In  all  the  types  of  commercial  wagons 
manufactured  by  this  firm  two  compound 
cngmes  are  fitted,  each  driving  one  of  the 
rear  wheels  independently,  through  the  in- 
termediary- of  a  chain.  In  this  manner  one 
of  the  most  delicate  devices  is  done  away 
with — the  dilTcrmtial  gear.  No  change 
gear  is  employed,  the  flexibility  of  steam 
permitting  of  doing  without  it. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  firm's  own  type  and 
is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  vehicle;  it  con- 
tains 108  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
and  about  5  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 
The  horizontal  engine  is  located  below  the 
footboard.  The  running  gear  frame  is 
built  up  of  channel  steel  of  great  strength, 
and  between  the  main  beams  of  the  frame 
is  placed  a  large  tank,  serving  as  3  supple- 
mentary water  reservoir. 


The  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  dif- 
fers in  the  various  vehicles  m  accordance 
with  the  use  to  which  the  frame  is  to  be 
put.  The  driving  wheels  of  the  omnibus 
are  48  inches  and  those  of  the  truck  40 
inches.  The  tires  are  120  millimetres  (4.8 
inches)  in  the  case  of  the  omnibus  and  150 
nullimetres  (6  inches)  in  the  case  of  the 
truck,  The  track  is  the  same  for  the  front 
and  rear  wheels — (18  inches. 

Following  are  some  particulars  concem- 
mg  the  boiler  and  engine:  The  assemblage 
of  the  Ixwier  and  auxiliary  apparatus  weighs 
1.400  pounds.  The  boiler  h  allowed  to 
tarry  225  (Hurnds  of  pressure  per  square 
inch  and  at  this  pressure  generates  7  pounds 
of  steam  per  pf»nnd  of  coal  burned.  The 
engines  weigh  3O3  poimds  each  and  have 
cylinders  of  3.6  and  6.8  inches  bore  re- 
spectively and  of  a  common  stroke  of  5.2 
inches.  The  maximum  speed  of  the  en- 
gines is  600  revolutions  per  minute.  At  this 
speed  each  engine  develops  20  horse  power, 
making  a  combined  power  of  40  horse 
power.  The  engines  are  reversed  by  means 
of  a  Stevenson  link  motion. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  manufacturers  has 
been  to  produce  a  commercial  vehicle  of, 
thoroughly  solid  construction.  The  weight 
empty  is  7.920  puimds  for  the  truck  and' 
8,800  pounds  for  the  omnibus  carrying 
eighteen  passengers.  Messrs.  Turgan  & 
Foy  at  present  build  three  different  type* 
of  commercial  vehicles,  as  follows:  (\)  a 
combined  truck  and  tractor  capable  of  mov- 
ing at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  10  kilometres 
(5  to  6  miles)  per  hour,  loads  up  to  10 
tons:  (a)  delivery  wagons  capable  of 
transport  ing  4  tons  at  an  average  speed 
of  12  kiUmielres  (7^  miles)  per  hour:  (3) 
an  omnibus  for  fourteen  to  eighteen  passen- 
gers capable  of  an  average  speed  of  15  kilo- 
metres (9'i  miles  J  per  hour,  and  a  maxi- 
mum Speed  on  level  road  of  25  kilometres 
(is  2-3  miles). 
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Electric  Express   Wagons, 

The  Adams  Express  Company  recently 
placed  an  order  with  the  Vehicle  Etjuip- 
mcnt  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  for  eighteen 
electric  dehvery  wagons  to  be  used  in  place 


features  of  these  wagons,  which  are  built 
on  the  standard  lines  that  characterize  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Company's  product. 
The  following  specifications  arc  common 
to  all  of  the  eighteen  machines:  Length 
over  all,  9  feet  6  inches;  wheel  base,  7  feet 
6  inches;  tread,  4  feet  8  inches;  goods 
compartment,  7  feet  long,  3  feet  7  inches 
wide.  5  feet  8  inches  high:  weight.  4,500 
pounds;  carrying  capacity,  2,000  pounds; 
frame,  channel  steel  pedestal  type,  with 
full  elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear;  wheels. 


Electric  1>ei.iveby  Wagon  for  the  Auams  Express  Company. 


of  their  familiar  type  of  Imrse  drawn  vehi- 
cles. The  first  of  these  vehicles,  all  of 
which  are  built  alike,  has  just  arrived  and 
been  placed  in  comnitsston  in  New  York 
city.  The  others  are  to  follow  in  a  few 
weeks. 
The  cut  on  this  page  shows  the  general 


j6  inch  artillery,  14  spokes,  jj/^  inch 
Turner  solid  rubber  tires;  battery,  44  1 1 
M.  V.  Exide  cells,  disposed  in  four  trays 
in  undcrslung  angle  iron  frame,  removable 
from  either  side;  two  motor  drive;  motors, 
G.  E,  type  1004;  radius,  35  miles  on 
charge;  speed.  10  miles  an  hour;  standard 


direct  connected  controllCT.  four  speeds 
ahead  and  two  reverse;  two  8  candle 
power  electric  side  lamps;  one  8  candle 
power  lamp  under  canopy;  canvas  covered 
t')p.  with  side  curtains;  price,  $2,600. 


A  German  Motor  Tractor. 

The  Neue  Automobil  Gesellschaft.  Ber- 
lin, whose  gasoline  motor  trucks  were  de- 
scribed in  our  Commercial  \chicle  Num- 
ber, also  builds  a  combined  truck  and  trac- 
tor equipped  with  a  gasoline  motor.  A 
view  of  the  tractor  with  trailer  vehicles  at- 
tached is  shown  herewith.  The  combina- 
tion is  intended  partiailarly  for  military 
purposes  and  has  repeatedly  been  tested  by 
the  German  army  authorities.  On  May  13 
demonstrations  of  the  practicability  of  the 
vehicle  were  made  on  the  Tempelhofer 
Field,  the  military  training  ground  near 
Berlin.  The  tractor  on  this  occasion  car- 
ried a  load  of  3  metric  tons  and  the  two 
trailers  each  a  load  of  6  metric  tons,  and 
this  combined  load  was  moved  without  dif- 
ficulty on  sandy  and  soft  ground,  we  are 
informed.  The  rear  wheels  of  the  tractor 
were  provided  with  crossbars  of  channel 
steel  of  a  length  about  twice  the  width  of 
the  regular  tires,  projecting  beyond  the 
lires  on  the  outside  and  fastened  to  an  in- 
ternal ring  at  their  outer  extremity.  The 
tlanges  of  thc^o  channel  steel  bars  sinking 
into  the  ground  prevent  slipping.  On  paved 
roads  these  traction  devices  arc.  of  course, 
taken  oH  the  wheels. 

In  exceptionally  difficult  places  the  trac- 
tor is  run  ahead  and  hL'ld  in  position  by  the 
brakes  and  the  trailers  arc  drawn  up  by  a 
windlass  operated  by  tlie  motor  of  the 
ir^icior. 


Motor    Q a  rbage    W a gon s    for   New 
York 

With  the  approval  of  Gjmmissioiicr 
Woodbury,  of  the  New  York  Street  Clean- 
ing Department,  and  William  S.  Clarke,  his 
Brooklyn    superintendent,    a    motor    truck 

is  soon  to  be  experimented  with  for  hauling 
Brooklyn  garbage.     The  vehicle  to  Iw  used. 


THE    HORSELESS    AGE. 


En  is  now  building  in  the  shops  or  Shad- 
It  &  Co..  of  Brooklyn,  in  accordance 
\  plans  furnished  by  the  Wood  Vehicle 
ipany,  of  Brooklyn,  is  to  be  an  8  ton 
m  truck,  especially  designed  for  the  pro- 
:d  use.  Although  details  and  specifica- 
s  are  not  now  obtainable,  it  is  under- 
d  thai  a  flash  boiler  will  be  used  in  con- 
ion  with  a  burner  designed  to  use  either 
le  oil  or  kerosene.  The  engine  is  to  be 
the  three  cylinder,  120  degree,  single 
ig  type.  A  speed  of  about  5  miles  an 
r  is  expected. 

he  officials  of  a  number  of  large  cities 
*  written  letters  to  the  New  York  de- 
ment for  details  of  the  coining  test,  and 
\  to  await  results  with  much  interest. 
mature  that  will  make  the  experiment  of 
icular  value,  from  the  commercial 
dpoint,  is  the  fact  that  the  builders  of 
truck  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  the 
liar  work  of  garbage  hauling  at  the 
ent  contractors*  rate,  and  establish  the 
ty  and  economy  of  their  machine  upon 

basis. 

successful  result  in  so  important  and 
:ting  a  service  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
e  purchases  by  the  New  York  Street 
ning  Department  and  materially 
igthen  the  status  of  the  commercial 
mobile  with  private  users.  Superin- 
ent  Clarke  is  authority  for  the  state- 
t  that,  in  the  78  square  miles  of  lerri- 

in  his  jurisdiction — including  nearly 
miles  of  paved  streets — the  horse  drawn 
»age  wagon  shall  be  superseded  by  me- 
lical  power  as  soon  as  the  change  can 
troved  commercially  de?,irable. 


Trade  Literature  Received* 

onarch  Manufacturing  Company  (Lu- 
lling Department),  Toledo,  Ohio. — Lu- 
ating  Oils  and  Greases. 
3rd  Motor  Company.  Limited.  688-692 
k  avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. — "The  Ford," 
0  cylinder,  medium  weight  gasoline  car. 
oodycar  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
on,  Ohio. — "How  to  Repair  Tires." 

Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Company, 
:opec  Falls,  Mass. — Catalogue  of  the 
ens-Duryea  automobile. 
""heeler  Manufacturing  Company,  10 
imorc  avenue  West,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
ular  of  a  detachable  dos-a-dos  scat  for 
automobile  having  a  flat  top  to  body  in 
of  seat. 

R.    Thomas    Motor    Company.     1200 

ira  street.  Buffalo,  N.  V.— "A  Sure 
d  to  Success."  Relates  to  the  Thomas 
obi. 

tectric  Vehicle  Company,  of  Hartford. 
in. — New  catalogue  of  Columbia  clcc- 
and  gasoline  vehicles. 
helsea  Clock  Company,  16  State  street, 
ton,  Mass. — Circular  of  dashboard 
ks.  marine  clocks,  etc. 

A.  Weston  Company.  Syracuse  and 
estown.  N.  Y.— "Bail  Bearing  Wheels 
Parts  for  Automobiles  and  Carriages." 
he  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
y,  Akron.  Ohio. — "Some  Accessories 
wrcarists  Will  Appreciate."     (Tire  rc- 

lUtfitS.) 
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Road  Experiences. 

Bv  A  Preacher. 

I  have  read  many  experiences  of  doctors, 
mechanics,  capitalists  and  just  common 
men,  but  have  not  yet  read  a  single  com- 
munication from  a  preacher  in  The  Horse- 
i^ss  Age.  I  suppose  few  ministers  have 
dared  to  try  to  manage  this  modem  travel- 
ing machine — the  auto — but  among  this 
small  number  it  seems  to  me  at  least  one 
should  dare  to  show  his  ignorance  and  his 
lessons  of  wisdom  learned  by  sad  experi- 
ence. 

Having  for  a  great  many  years  been 
capable  of  managing  a  locomotive  or  sta- 
tionary steam  engine,  I  fell  quite  a  desire 
to  possess  an  auto  and  thought  I  could 
easily  master  it.  The  money  necessary  to 
purchase  a  machine  had  been  slow  in  accu- 
mulating, but  after  staying  for  a  week  with 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  steam  machine,  the 
"fever"  got  so  high  I  felt  I  must  have  one 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  I  began  to  watch 
the  advertisements  in  Chicago  papers  and 
wrote  to  several  parties.  One  owner  who 
wanted  to  sell  stated  his  machine  was  in 
"perfect  order."  and  a  great  bargain  at 
"only  $400  spot  cash."  it  being  an  8  horse 
power  stanhope  of  the  1900  pattern.  Some 
steam  machines  being  offered  at  very  low 
figures.  I  felt  inclined  to  buy.  until  I  con- 
sulted an  auto  dealer  in  a  neighboring  city, 
who  said  it  cost  much  more  to  run  by 
steam,  and  they  were  harder  to  keep  in 
working  order.  The  dealer  also  was  open 
hearted  enough  to  say  that  the  machine  I 
had  been  offered  for  $400  was  certainly  a 
good  make  and  cheap  if  in  "perfect  order." 

The  fever  was  now  at  white  heat  and  I 
telegraphed  the  owner  to  hold  machine  and 
meet  me  with  it  the  next  morning  at  the 
depot,  so  I  could  sec  it  go.  He  met  me  at 
the  depot,  but  gave  as  an  excuse  for  not 
bringing  the  machine  out  that  it  was  in  the 
second  story  of  a  paint  shop  and  would  be 
hard  to  get  out.  Knowing  nnihing  about 
the  vt-hicle  except  the  general  appearance 
and  the  manufacturer's  reputation  I  gave 
the  owner  the  check  for  $400.  The  last 
caution  of  a  dear  friend  at  home  had  been: 
"Remember,  Chicago  is  the  Windy  City." 

How  this  owner's  tongue  unloosed  on  the 
before  unmentioned  subject  of  the  "de- 
fects" of  the  machine.  He  frankly  told  me 
I  could  not  think  of  running  it  home:  in 
fact  he  had  been  much  troubled  in  running 
it.  and  had  really  sold  it  because  it  cost  so 
much  to  keep  it  in  repair,  having  just  paid 
a  bill  of  $65  for  repairs.  I  also  found  he 
was  afraid  to  inflate  the  tires  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  rim  cutting  in  going  to  the  rail- 
road depot.  Thoroughly  discouraged  I 
tried  to  play  the  baby  act  and  "back  out." 
but  he  had  just  deposited  the  check  in  bank 
and  said  a  trade  was  a  trade.  My  pocket- 
hook    had    still    less    monev    in    it    when    f 


found  the  freight  on  a  1,650  pound  ma- 
chine for  300  miles  was  $16. 

After  over  two  hours'  work  at  the  depot  1 
saw  the  auto  properly  fastened  in  a  car 
for  shipment.  Not  having  had  a  regular 
meal  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  got  a  good 
square  dinner  at  the  Palmer  House  and 
started  for  home,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man!,  The  machine  arrived  safely  in  a  few 
days  at  my  home,  and  great  was  the 
anxiety  of  my  boys  to  see  it.  The  whole 
community  was  a  little  stirred  that  the 
Methodist  preacher  should  be  the  first  man 
in  that  community  to  buy  an  auto.  Some 
wondered  if  he  was  growing  rich,  as  he 
had  money  enough  to  buy  "the  toy  of  the 
millionaire." 

The  next  day  a  friend,  who  was  used  to 
running  a  gasoline  engine,  was  asked  to 
help  me  start  my  machine.  We  filled  the 
gasoline  tank  and  turned  the  starting 
crank  until  we  were  tired.  We  then  took 
off  a  wire,  and  found  by  touching  it  to  the 
machine  near  the  other  wire  we  got  a 
good  spark.  We  then  tried  by  guess  mov- 
ing the  contact  points,  and  found  we  had 
an  occasional  explosion,  and  by  moving 
them  still  more  found  the  explosion  some- 
what belter.  I  had  learned  from  the  for- 
mer owner  the  use  of  the  levers,  gasoline 
foot  button  and  brake. 

Running  the  engine  idle  for  a  while  I 
dared  the  man  helping  me  to  get  in  and 
try  a  ride  with  me.  We  made  little  speed 
and  even  stopped  twice  in  the  street  for 
the  crowd  that  gathered  to  laugh  at  us. 
I  then  learned  that  a  neighbor  of  mine 
had  some  years  before  purchased  a  $1,500 
machine  and  could  not  use  it  because  it 
frightened  horses  so  badly  with  its  noise 
and  because  of  its  breaking  down  almost 
every  time  he  had  tried  it.  so  that  for  many 
months  he  had  not  tried  to  use  it  at  all. 

T  was  now  discouraged  to  the  last  notch, 
but  a  new  thought  came  to  me — to  master 
that  machine  or  die  a-trying.  Putting  on 
the  oldest  clothes  I  had  I  went  at  it,  de- 
termined to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
I  had  on  purchasing  the  machine  written 
the  firm  that  made  it.  asking  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  run  it.  which  they  kindly  sent; 
but  they  could  not  expect  in  a  little  book 
to  tell  all  that  a  man  must  learn  by  read- 
ing a  good  paper  like  The  Horseless 
Age,  as  well  as  in  the  costlier  and  slower 
school  of  experience.  I  also  purchased  a 
book  telling  how  to  run  a  gas  engine  and 
studied  the  principles  involved. 

SOME   OF    THE    DEFECTS. 

The  chain  T  found  to  be  almost  worn 
out.  and  I  got  some  extra  links  and  riv- 
eted old  ones.  My  clutches  slipped,  and 
to  make  them  take  hold  I  wiped  the  oil 
off  of  them  which  helped  them  for  a  time; 
but  all  the  dish  was  ground  off  the  fric- 
tion planes,  so  that  I  could  not  make  them 
hold  at  all.  The  makers  very  kindly  an- 
swered every  letter  and  told  mc  to  put 
one-sixiy-four  inch  dish  in  the  friction 
plates  and  have  them  returned  and  rough- 
ened. 

Fortunately  tcv^  *:W  ^\x«%.  *iA.  'WivVx^^  "^ 
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single  puncture  in  over  five  months*  use, 
and  one  that  got  a  slow  leak  was  made  to 
hold  all  right  by  a  package  of  "Never 
Leak"  (glucose,  I  have  been  told,  is  just 
as  good  at  one-tenth  the  cost). 

My  greatest  trouble  I  could  not  find  for 
several  months.  At  times  the  machine 
would  work  fine,  but  when  I  would  take 
my  wife  or  friend  for  a  ride  it  would 
every  time  bring  me  to  mortification,  so 
that  my  wife  got  afraid  she  had  "hoo- 
dooed" it.  and  did  not  want  to  ride  with 
me,  for  fear  we  would  have  to  drag  back 
home  on  the  slow  clutch,  or  stop  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  in  the  street  for 
them  to  laugh  at  us.  Tracing  the  difficulty 
'down  step  by  step  I  found  that  the  gaso- 
line flow  was  irregular,  and  that  when  the 
tank  was  full  it  would  run  the  machine  at 
a  good  speed,  but  when  the  gasoline  got 
low,  would  not  give  enough  to  supply  the 
machine.  I  tried  to  regulate  this  flow  by 
opening  the  valve  leading  from  the  gaso- 
line tank  only  one  turn  when  the  tank  was 
full,  and  when  the  tank  was  almost  empty 
opening  it  four  rounds. 

Explaining  again  to  the  makers,  they 
told  me  a  little  spring  just  behind  the  gaso- 
line needle  was  weak  from  long  use,  and 
when  the  full  tank  pressure  was  on  it  made 
it  leak.  I  pulled  the  coils  of  the  spring 
apart  so  as  to  strengthen  it,  and  found  my 
flow  of  gasoline  was  then  regular.  I  found 
some  trouble  still,  and  on  opening  my  car- 
buretor found  the  whole  inside  mechanism 
had  been  deranged  some  time  by  an  ex- 
plosion, and  gave  $12  for  a  new  one. 

I  now  felt  so  confident  I  had  ''conquered 
the  thing"  that  I  arranged  to  take  my 
friends  to  a  neighboring  city  for  a  jaunt. 
Three  miles  were  scarcely  passed  when  I 
found  my  batteries  were  too  weak  to  go 
further.  While  working  to  get  it  going  I 
heard  a  noise  a  half  mile  down  the  road 
and  found  my  neighbor  was  out  trying  to 
make  his  old  machine  work.  He  had  pos- 
sibly been  encouraged  to  try  to  master  his 
auto  by  my  persistent  efforts.  He  kindly 
loaned  me  a  few  cells  of  his  battery  and  I 
got  my  machine  home.  I  now  put  in  a 
double  set  of  batteries,  five  in  each  set,  so 
that  one  might  rest  up  while  the  other  was 
working. 

Next  my  sparking  points  wore  out.  and 
thinking  to  fix  them  myself  I  purchased 
$2  worth  of  platinum  and  put  it  in.  and 
found   too   late   that    the    nianniaciurors   of 


my    machine   would   have   given    me   new 
silver  plugs  for  25  cents  apiece. 

A    DRY   CYLINDER. 

I  now  felt  that  my  troubles  were  at  an 
end  and  had  some  very  fine  trips.  A 
friend  from  a  distant  city  coming  to  see 
me  wanted  to  have  his  first  ride  in  an 
auto.  .-Ml  went  well  until  a  few  miles  out 
in  the  country,  when  notwithstanding  my 
engine  would  explftde  regularly  and  with 
strong  report,  I  could  not  use  my  fast 
clutch  at  all,  but  had  to  bear  the  chagrin 
of  pulling  my  friend  slowly  down  back 
streets  to  my  home.  Talking  to  a  gas  en- 
gine man  next  day,  he  said  he  had  had 
great  trouble  with  the  gas  engine  oil  I  was 
using,  and  he  told  me  where  I  could  get 
good  oil. 

I  found  a  dry  cylinder  had  caused  my 
trouble,  and  after  cleaning  the  piston  and 
cylinder,  my  new  oil  worked  finely. 

I  now  have  such  a  knowledge  of  every 
part  of  the  old  fellow  that  I  can  detect 
a  wrong  thump  or  grating  and  locate  it 
easily.  Many  are  the-  trips  of  exquisite 
pleasure  we  have  had,  and  my  wife  now 
feels  she  can  hoodoo  it  no  more.  I  have 
scored  another  victory  this  week.  Seeing 
a  spark  advancer  on  a  machine,  I  found  I 
could  put  one  on  mine,  and  in  less  than 
three  hours'  work  I  had  it  in  good  work- 
ing shape,  and  find  it  increases  the  speed 
of  my  machine  about  5  miles  an  hour. 

I  put  a  seat  on  top  of  a  tool  box,  just  in 
front  of  the  dash,  and  can  now  carry  four 
passengers.  My  experience  and  facts 
learned  have  been  worth  more  to  me  than 
all  my  trouble,  and  I  find  by  doing  my 
own  repair  work  it  is  cheaper  than  a  horse 
would  be.  With  a  woman's  persistency, 
my  wife  at  times  wishes  she  had  the  old 
family  horse  back,  for  she  says  with  the 
auto  you  make  your  trip  of  10  or  20  miles 
and  are  back  before  you  fully  realize  you 
arc  gone.  My  boys  are  my  fast  partners. 
and  hardly  ever  draw  back,  unless  I  gel 
on  a  down  grade  and  go  at  a  two  minute 
clip,  when  they  tremble  a  little;  but  arc 
ready  to  try  it  again  the  first  opportunity. 
My  advice  to  any  green  hand,  as  I  was, 
buying  a  second  hand  machine  is  to  make 
the  owner  run  it  far  enough  to  show  you 
it  really  is  in  working  order.  This  is  the 
more  imperative  if  you  purchase  in  the 
"Windy  City."  I  suppose  New  York 
o\\ners  can  all  be  trusted. 
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Fig.  12 — Diagram  of  Duryea  Change  Gear. 


High    speed—all    gears    locked 
together. 


Low  speed — 4  to  1  reduc- 
tion. Internal  gear  is  held 
and  the  idler  frame  moves 
forward  slowly. 


Reverse  — 3  to  1.  Idler 
frame  held  and  internal  gear 
moves  backward. 


The    Ouiyea    Can. 

(Concluded.) 

THE  TRANSMISSION   GEAR. 

The  transmission  gear  consists  of  a 
single  planetary  system  having  the  central 
steel  pinion  screwed  on  the  end  of  the 
crank  shaft,  the  three  idlers  mounted  on  a 
frame  which  permits  them  to  revolve 
around  this  pinion  and  an  internal  gear 
surrounding  the  idlers;  with  one  positive 
and  three  friction  clutches  by  which  the 
desired  results  are  obtained  from  this  sin- 
gle nest  of  gears.  By  reference  to  the  diagram 
(Fig.  12)  it  will  be  seen  that  locking  the 
gears  together  causes  them  to  be  carried 
along  with  and  at  the  same  speed  as  the 
rtywheel.  Holding  the  internal  gear  ring 
will  allow  the  idlers  to  travel  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  flywheel  but  at  less  speed, 
which  produces  the  slow  speed  forward; 
while  holding  the  idler  studs  will  cause 
them  to  drive  the  internal  gear  ring  back- 
ward, thus  giving  a  reverse  direction. 

In  the  sectional  view  (Fig.  13)  A  is  the  pin- 
ion on  the  crank  shaft;  A'  is  an  idler  on  its 
stud  and  X  is  the  internal  gear  carrying  a 
friction  ring  B'.  This  friction  ring  B'  is 
gripped  externally  by  a  band  and  inter- 
nally it  has  a  coned  surface,  which,  with  its 
complementary  half  E  grips  a  bronze  ring 
carried  by  the  sprocket  journal  casting  D. 
Tightening  the  external  band  holds  the  in- 
ternal ring  from  moving  and  gives  a  slow 
speed  forward,  while  causing  the  parts  B 
and  E  to  approach  each  other,  grips  the 
sprocket  journal  frame  D,  and  since  the 
idler  frame  B  is  normally  locked  to  this 
sprocket  frame  by  pins  P,  the  ring  gear 
and  the  idle  gears  can  have  no  motion:  so 
all  parts  travel  with  the  flywheel,  thus  giv- 
ing high  speed. 

By  means  of  a  lever  M  the  pin  P  may  be 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  idler  frame  B  free 
from  the  sprocket  journal  frame  D.  This 
lever  M  is  operated  by  the  first  friction 
of  the  reverse  band  when  tightened  upon 
the  reverse  ring  H  and  further  tightening 
of  this  band  holds  the  ring  H  and  the  idler 
iranic  B  to  which  it  is  attached.  This 
drives  the  internal  gear  with  its  friction 
riiiK  B'  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  on 
lightening  the  high  speed  clutch  carries  the 
sprocket  with  it.  The  high  speed  clutch 
surfaces  are  caused  to  engage  by  three 
wedges  C  which  are  pushed  under  rollers 
by  means  of  toggle  links  G  carried  by  the 
-hifting  collar  F,  which  in  turn  is  operated 
l>y  a  ball  bearing  F'.  Suitable  levers,  of 
course,  are  provided  for  the  reverse,  low 
sp^cd  and  high  speed  clutches,  the  reverse 
lever  being  a  heel  pedal  on  the  floor  of  the 
vehicle,  while  the  high  and  low  speed 
clutches  are  set  by  the  controlling  handle. 
The  entire  transmission  gear  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  being  but  5  inches  from 
the  spoke  of  the  flywheel  to  the  centre  of 
the  sprocket.  The  friction  surfaces  are  10 
inches  in  diameter  by  I  inch  face  for  the 
high  speed  clutch  and  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter for  the  low  speed.  Bronze  bushings, 
"niclalined/'  are  provided  for  all  bearings 
and  need  no  oil.  a  little  dry  graphite  being 
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ditions  a  much  higher  power,  and  this 
high  power,  in  connection  with  the  light 
wciglH  of  these  vehicles  (800  to  1,100 
pounds)  renders  these  carriages  able  to 
take  all  ordinary  hills  on  the  high  gear, 
on  which  account  the  slow  gear  is  rela- 
tively low,  being  one-fourth  as  fast  as  the 
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Fic.  13 — CHANiiE  Gear. 
advisable  occasionally.  This  freedom  from 
oil  insures  cleanliness  and  prevcms  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  dirt,  making  it  un- 
necessary to  house  the  gearing  and  per- 
mitting ready  access  and  inspection  a:  any 
time.  Removing  the  end  bearing  permits 
the  removal  of  the  sprocket  nut  with  easy 
interchanging  of  sprockets.  Unscrewing 
the  crank  shaft  exten.sion  permits  the  en- 
lire  transmission  gear  to  be  lifted  out  of 
the  vehicle  in  a  few  minutes.  Various 
sizes  of  front  sprockets  are  provided — the 
usual  number  of  teeth  is  eight  for  a  rear 
sprocket  of  thirty-three  teeth — thus  gearing 
the  vehicle  to  suit  the  roads  over  which  it 
must  travel.  The  ring  B  is  provided  inter- 
nally  with  screw  threads  by  which  its  fric- 
tion surface  may  be  adjusted  to  provide 
for  wear  of  the  high  speed  clutch,  it  being 
necessary  to  loosen  one  screw  for  this 
purpose.  The  slow  speed  hand  is  likewise 
provided,  with  accessible  screw  adjust- 
ment. 

The  triple  cylinder  motor  of  4'j  inches 
bore  by  4J^  inches  stroke,  while  rated  at 
8  to   10  horse,  gives  under  favorable  con- 


high,   and   is    used   for   emergencies   only, 
such  as  extreme  bad  road.s  or  steep  hills. 

The  compactness  and  light  weight  of  the 
power  and  transmission  unit  permits  its 
being  placed  under  the  operator's  seat  in 
any  style  of  body,  so  that  many  different 
styles  of  vehicles  are  turned  out,  using  the 
same  mechanism,  excepting  the  water 
tanks,  which  are  built  to  suit  the  vehicle. 

TRANSMISSION    CHAIK     ( ^'l(i-     I4)- 

The  Duryca  chain  is  an  ordinary  block 
chain  with  a  felt  oil  receiving  chamber  in 
the  centre  of  each  block  which,  being  filled 
with  oil  absorbent  material,  lubricates  the 
chain  rivets  at  their  centres  with  clean  oil, 
and  tends  lo  carry  the  dirt  outward  rather 
than  inward.  The  felt  projects  slightly 
from  the  chamber.  ci.vntacting  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  >prucket.  which  both  deadens 
noise  and  prevents  wear.  This  feature  is 
claimed  to  remove  the  most  potent  objec- 
tion to  block  chains. 
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rttE  HORSEliSS  ACE. 

Fig,  14 — DuRVEA  Chain. 


Fuel  Consumption  of  Steam   Cars. 

Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

In  reply  to  T.  J.  F.  re  fuel  consumption, 
1  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  a 
good  idea  for  saving  gasoline.  I  always 
got  better  results  than  your  correspondent, 
and  I  believe  that  I  get  4  or  5  miles  more 
owt  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  than  before 
putting  my  fixture  on  the  burner.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  forced  the 
fire  away  from  the  boiler,  either  by  side  or 
under  draft.  To  offset  this  I  made  a  hood 
for  the  burner  and  slipped  it  upon  the 
burner  and  boiler  so  the  bottom  was  about 
3  inches  from  the  bottom  of  burner.  If  it 
interferes  with  the  chain,  brake  rod  and 
radius  rod,  provide  an  opening  for  them  to 
run  through.  Punch  the  bottom  of  the 
hood  full  of  holes  to  admit  the  necessary 
air;  put  a  good  coat  of  asbestos  around  the 
sides  to  keep  out  draft,  and  you  have  it. 

In  this  way  cold  drafts  are  kept  out  and 
the  air  consumed  is  partly  warmed  before 
reaching  the  fire,  and  in  my  experience 
much  less  gasoline  is  used. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  use  oil  or 
any  other  substance  in  carriage  boiler  to 
prevent  decay?  A.  W.   M. 


One  Cau5e  of  Leaky  Throttle  Valves 
and  the  Remedy. 

Editor  HoRSELtss  .\ge  ; 

An  article  printed  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
The  Horseless  .-Vge  recalled  to  mind  an 
experience  in  the  summer  of  1900. 

Having  a  well  known  type  of  steam  .car- 
riage equipped  with  main  and  auxiliary 
lhrnltle*s  the  writer  one  day  noticed  that 
with  hoth  throttles  closed  the  carriage  was 
still  moving  slowly.  Being  near  home  at 
the  time  an  mvestigation  followed  and 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  auxiliar>' 
throttle  was  provided  with  a  disk  of  some 
substance  resembling  hard  rubber  in  ap- 
pearance, though  probably  not  in  composi- 
tion. This  dijik  being  subjected  to  wear 
and  intense  heat  had  chipped  off  in  one 
spot  and  this  chip  had  passed  on  with  the 
steam  to  the  next  throttle  and  lodged  in 
the  seat  of  the  second  throttle,  so  that  any 
attempts  at  closing  the  main  throttle  only 
held  the  obstruction  more  tightly  in  the 
scat.  This  chip,  which  caused  a  leak  in  the 
first  throttle,  prevented  the  closing  of  the 
second,  and  both  were  disabled. 

A  new  disk  of  the  same  substance  was 
substituted  and  all  went  well  for  a  time, 
but  the  experience  was  most  valuable,  for 
some  months  later,  while  on  an  extended 
tour,  in  attempting  to  slow  down  it  was 
found  that  the  carriage  did  not  respond  to 
the  throttle.  The  auxiliary  throttle  was 
then  resorted  to,  but  with  no  appreciable 
result.     An  exciting  state  of  facts  ^'^^  *»^- 


^ 


and  there  was  time  as  well  as  occasion  for 
thought. 

The  former  experience  suggested  that  the 
same  conditions  were  present  and  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  was  applied.  The  auxiliary 
throttle  was  opened  wide  and  the  main 
throttle  was  given  two  or  three  quick  im- 
pulses and  then  quickly  closed.  The  result 
was  satisfactory.  The  obstruction  passed 
on  with  the  rush  of  steam  and  on  closing 
the  throttle  the  carriage  stopped. 

Not  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience, however,  and  remembering  the  old 
maxim  relative  to  "an  ounce  of  i)rcvention/* 
information  was  sought  and  it  was  learned 
that  disks  of  a  certain  comjtosition  of  metal 
can  be  purchased  to  fit  these  same  valves 
at  an  outlay  of  20  cents.  One  was  inserted 
at  once  and.  notwithstanding  some  doubts 
of  its  reliability,  it  has  in  the  last  three 
years  never  caused  uneasiness  for  even  a 
second.  The  cars  of  several  friends  have 
developed  the  above  symptoms  in  a  less 
degree.  One  of  these  was  in  the  stable  at 
the  time  and  was  run  against  the  partition 
in  order  to  stop  it.  The  owner  has  since 
substituted  a  metal  disk. 

I  am  surprised  that  not  all  auxiliary 
throttles  are  thus  equipped  at  the  outset 
and  believe  that  a  warning  note  should  be 
sounded,  for  though  seemingly  a  small  mat- 
ter yet  dire  consequences  might  result. 

H.  S.  B. 


Where  the  Fault  Lies. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

The  article  by  H.  B.  Haines  on  an  "In- 
voluntarily Prolonged  Trip"  so  evidently 
fits  a  vehicle  of  Duryea  design  that  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  it.  Since,  however, 
the  vehicle  described  was  not  built  by  the 
writer  nor  under  his  control,  some  facts 
relating  thereto  may  be  of  interest  both  to 
Mr.  Haines  and  the  public  at  large. 

In  my  many  attempts  to  get  the  needed 
capital  for  manufacturing  purposes  I  ar- 
ranged with  a  bicycle  factory  doing  a  good 
business  to  make  Duryea  vehicles.  I  par- 
ticularly described  to  them  the  failures  made 
by  two  previous  parties,  who  insisted  on 
spending  their  money  in  wrong  directions, 
and  hoped  with  these  examples  in  front  of 
them  that  this  concern  would  utilize  such  ex- 
perience as  I  had  had  to  the  best  advantage 
and  turn  out  vehicles  at  least  as  good  as  the 
design  called  for,  if  not  better.  They,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  my  exptrionce  and 
advice  and  proceeded  to  "improve  on  ra- 
tional and  established  lines"  many  details 
of  the  vehicle,  with  the  result  that  each 
succeeding  vehicle  grew  worse  instead  of 
better,  heavier  instead  of  lighter,  and  less 
efficient  instead  of  more  so.  and  with  the 
final  result  that  they  went  out  of  business 
fully  three  years  ago.  The  blue  prints  fur- 
nished them  showed  a  flywheel  weighing 
less  than  100  pounds  instead  of  250  pounds, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Haines,  which  addi- 
tional weight  was  one  of  the  so  called  "im- 
provements." 

It  may  interest  the  public  to  know  that 


we  are  driving  this  same  size  motor  today 
with  a  flywheel  weighing  but  55  poiuids 
and  that  we  consider  the  results  obtained 
therefrom  far  superior  to  that  given  by  the 
heavier  flywheel,  because  of  the  increased 
responsiveness  of  the  motor  to  the  throttle. 

The  transmission  gear  was  an  "improve- 
ment" of  their  own,  because  the  original 
design  was  too  expensive  to  build.  Their 
liberality  in  the  flywheel  was  equalized  by 
parsimoniousness  in  the  gear  teeth,  which, 
instead  of  being  i  inch  face,  as  in  the  Dur- 
yea design,  were  but  five-eighths  inch  face, 
and  instead  of  having  three  idlers  constant- 
ly in  mesh  a  single  sliding  gear  transmitted 
ail  power.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle,  orig- 
inally but  850  pounds,  grew  until  fully  50 
per  cent  useless  iron  was  added,  but  the 
original  size  axle,  none  too  heavy  in  the 
first  place,  was  not  increased  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Almost  every  detail  of  the 
vehicle  was  "improved"  in  like  manner,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  concern  quit  busi- 
ness at  a  loss.  The  wonder  is  that  people 
of  good  judgment  in  established  lines 
should  blunder  so  widely  in  a  new  line,  es- 
pecially when  they  had  every  facility  for 
making  a  fairly  good  article  from  designs 
and  drawings  already  fairly  well  proven. 
With  the  slight  changes  that  are  being 
made  each  year,  of  course,  the  same  draw- 
ings and  patterns  are  in  use  today  and 
give  results  eminently  satisfactory  or 
they  would  not  be  continued.  This  sub- 
sequent experience  clearly  proves  the  fault 
to  have  been  in  the  so  called  "improve- 
ments" and  not  in  the  design. 

This  being  true,  and  it  is  easily  proven  by 
comparison,  I  trust  your  readers  will  not 
attach  to  the  Duryea  system  the  blame 
properly  given  to  such  a  vehicle  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Haines. 

Chas.  E.  Duryka. 


Requires  a  Steering:  Checlc. 

North  Easton,  June  8. 
Editor  Horseless  Age: 

Will  the  editor  or  sonu-  reader  of  Thk 
HoRSHLESs  Age  kindly  inform  me  the  host 
and  neatest  steering  check  for  a  side  steer- 
ing machine,  weighing  about  1.600  pounds. 
I  find  1  am  in  great  need  of  one,  as  the 
side  thrust  and  jar  are  very  noticeable  on 
rough  roads.  E.  M.  Carr. 


Ferry  Regulations  in   Philadelphia. 

Editor  Horseless  Agk: 

TIh'  note  on  page  692  relating  10  a  notice 
given  by  Government  inspectors  of  steam 
vessels  is  erroneous.  The  fuel  dries  not 
need  to  be  removed  from  the  automobile 
before  crossing  a  ferry  in  Philadelphia. 
Upon  reaching  the  ferries,  in  case  of  a 
steam  machine  the  fuel  must  be  cut  off  from 
the  burner,  including  the  pilot  light ;  in 
case  of  a  gasoline  machine  the  battery 
must  be  disconnected  from  the  spark  cir- 
cuit, and  in  either  case  the  machine  is 
pushed  onto  the  boat  by  hand.  The  driver  or 
his  friends  usually  push  the  vehicle  aboard 
themselves,  but  if  the  former  is  sufficiently 


persuasive  he  may  induce  the  deckhands  to 
do  the  job  for  him.  The  necessity  of  push- 
ing the  vehicle  on  board  is  rather  annoying 
when  the  tide  is  low,  as  in  that  case  the 
bridge  is  frequently  very  steep. 

As  far  as  gasoline  cars  are  concemtd 
there  is  certainly  less  danger  to  the  public 
when  the  batteries  are  connected  and  the 
machine  runs  under  its  own  power  than 
when  not.  Clarence  W.  Moore. 

[The  order  of  the  Government  inspectors 
has  only  just  been  issued  and  has  probably 
not  yet  been  put  in  force. — Ed.] 


Testing  Dry  Batteries. 

Editor  Horseless  Age: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  journal  ap- 
peared a  query  as  to  how  to  tell  when  igni- 
tion batteries  are  run  out  and  why  they  will 
not  do  the  work  they  should  do.  A  battery 
will  sometimes  show  the  right  voltage  and 
yet  be  of  no  use  for  operating  a  spark  coil. 

The  only  instrument  necessary  for  test- 
ing is  a  voltmeter.  First  the  batteries 
should  be  put  in  operation,  say,  by  connect- 
ing them  so  as  to  run  the  spark  coil.  While 
the  cells  are  discharging  test  each  one  of 
them  separately  with  the  voltmeter,  and 
you  will  probably  find  that  some  of  the  cells 
are  "dead"  and  not  doing  their  work  prop- 
erly, which  will  put  all  the  rest  of  them  out 
of  business.  Often  automobilists  think 
their  cells  are  run  out  when  they  have  only 
one  bad  cell  or  a  bad  connection.  When  a 
cell  is  weak  and  is  on  discharge  it  will 
show  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters 
volt.  When  the  pressure  is  below  one  volt 
a  cell  is  of  no  use  for  operating  a  spark 
coil.  Wm.  B.  Dodge. 


Will  Chamois  Separate  Water  from 
Gasoline  ? 

Editor  Horseless  Age  : 

In  a  little  book  compiled  for  the  Peerless 
Motor  Car  Company  by  Charles  G.  Wridg- 
way  it  is  stated  that  if  in  filling  the  gasoline 
tank  tile  gasoline  is  poured  through  chamois 
ieatlier  this  will  effectively  sqiarate  any 
water  from  the  gasoline,  as  well  as  xetiiB 
any  dirt. 

It    this    device    is    as    effective    as   Mr. 
Wridgway    claims,    it   would   seem   to  the 
writer  that  a  general  knowledge  of  tfie  fiKt 
would  be  appreciated  by  automobilists. 
Henry  Van  Assdals. 

[It  any  of  our  readers  have  tried  duEBKHt 
for  tliis  purpose  we  should  be  glad  to  kun 
what  success  they  have  met — ^Ed.] 

Dr.  Henri  de  Rothschild  while  retuming 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  on  May  30^  when 
ncaring  the  village  of  Petite  Touche»  lan 
into  two  young  men  on  horseback.  The 
autoinc»bile  overthrew  one  of  the  horses. 
broke  its  two  front  legs,  and  hurled  the 
rider  violently  to  the  ground.  The  antomo- 
bile  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  was  pulled 
by  two  oxen  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
where  the  party  took  train  to  Paris. 
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•  Columbia  '*    Five    Ton    Four 
Motor   Truck. 


it  new  "Columbia"  electric  truck,  of 
m  the  accompanying  half  tones  are  il- 
*tions,  was  designed  for  the  Electric 
iclc  Company  by  its  clccirica)  engi- 
,  Mr.  Alden,  for  the  transportation  of 
Is  in  crowded  centres  where  the  traf- 
f  of  an  intricate  nature  and  the  service 

for  a  vehicle  that  can  be  readily  con- 
ed under  the  trying  conditions  which 
i  traffic  imposes.  The  truck  proper 
tnbles  a  horse  drawn  truck  of  the 
w   York  gear"  type   very  closely,  hav- 

bcen  bv.iit  on  the  general  lines  of 
I  a  vehicle.  It  has  no  metal  frame  and 
It  in  need  of  heavy  framework,  as  the 
Orm  only  suspends  the  paying  load 
the   baltt-ries.     The    four  motors   are 


(td  by   the  running  gear  and  do   not 

0  the  woodwork  under  the  platform 
a  running.  This  woodwork  consists 
mbers  that  are  shod  with  steel  bands. 
cr  the  platform  a  number  of  heavy 
les  are  hung,  which  suspend  the  bat- 
s  and  support  the  platform. 

»  permit  of  the  truck  being  turned 
nd  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible  fifth 
il  steering  is  employed.  The  problem 
mging  the  motors  in  front  was  simpli- 
by  the  adoption  of  this  horse  drawn 
;le  detail.  In  Fig.  2  the  front  wheels 
ihown  turned,  so  that  the  axles  are  at 
;  angles  Ui  cacli  other.  The  wagon 
then  be  turned  amund  to  point  in  the 
^tc  direction  (by  starting  the  motors) 
j  narrow  street  of  slightly  greater 
a  than  the  truck's  over  all  length,  pro- 

1  that  it  stands  close  to  a  curb  before 
dg  is  bi'gun.  A  complerc  revoluii<jn 
e  whole  truck  around  the  inner  rear 
1  can  be  made  between  curbs  that  are 
|uite  42  feet  apart. 

c  weight  of  the  truck,  inclusive  of  ihe 


batteries,  is  12.000  pounds,  and  8.500 
pounds  without  tlic  batteries.  The  over  all 
length  is  approximately  20  feet,  the  wheel 
base  is  u  feet  6  inches,  the  tread  5  fc(^t  10 
inches  and  the  over  all  width  is  6  feet  8 
inches.  All  the  wheels  are  drivers  and  are 
shod  with  36x7  inch  Turner  endless  solid 
rubb^  tire*.  Each  wheel  has  fourteen 
spokes  and  large,  extra  heavy  roller  bear- 
mgj.  The  hubs  are  of  the  Sarvcn  pattern. 
The  front  and  rear  axles  arc  solid  steel 
iorgings  2^4x2^  inches  and  3x3  inches, 
respectively.  All  the  springs  are  of  the 
semi-elliptic  type,  50  inches  long  and  3 
inches  wide.  There  are  nineteen  leaves  or 
plates  to  the  front  spring  and  twenty  to 
each  of  the  others. 

The  motors  are  rated  at  45-4  horse  power 
(maximum)  and  run  al  850  turns  per 
minute.  They  are  of  special  design  and 
completely  enclosed  in  dustproof  cases. 
Each  motor  is  liung  from  the  running  gear 
by  means  of  links,  which  permit  the  chain 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  distance  rods  that 
arc  <iecured  to  the  cases  of  the  motors  and 
to  the  axles.  These  rods  have  one  pivoted 
end.  which  relieves  them  of  all  twisting 
at  rams  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
whenever  a  road  wheel  passes  into  a  de- 
pression or  over  an  obstruction  in  the 
ruad.  On  the  shaft  of  each  motor  a  pin- 
ion is  mounted  which  drives  a  large  gear 
of  bronze  at  one-sixth  of  its  own 
speed.  To  this  secondary  shaft  a  sprock- 
et is  bolted  which  drives  the  large 
sprocket  of  the  respective  road  wheel  by 
means  of  a  I'-^x-H  inch  roller  chain.  The 
large  sprocket  is  bcilicd  to  the  spokes  of 
the  road  wheel  by  means  of  clips  which 
are  located  near  to  the  felloe,  so  that  the 
spokes  are  strained  hut  very  little.  As  each 
wheel  is  driven  individually  there  is  no 
need  of  a  balance  gear. 

The  battery  box  is  slung  below  the  plat- 
form, as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  and  is  hung  by 
the  company's  method,  which  embodies  the 
three  point  support  principle.  Et  is 
claimed  that  this  box  can  be  removed  by 


one  man,  and  that  all  warping  and  twisting 
of  the  battery  box  arc  avoided  by  the 
mrthod  of  suspension.  The  battery  con- 
sists of  forty- four  Exide  cells  of  280  am- 
pere hours  capacity,  which  are  capable 
of  driving  the  truck  with  a  load  of  6  tons 
at  the  rale  of  6  miles  an  hour  at  a  wattage 
of  35  per  1,000  pounds  mile,  the  manufac- 
turers stale.  To  simplify  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  batteries  automatic  contacts 
(a  special  feature  of  "Columbia"  electric 
machines)  are  employed. 

In  the  box  under  the  driver's  seat  the 
mr»iur  which  is  used  for  steering  purposes 
i-s  located,  At  both  ends  of  its  shaft  a  jaw 
c!ntch  member  is  mounted.  One  of  these 
drives  the  steering  gears  and  the  other  op- 
erates a  winch  lor  hoisting  purposes  when 
in  engagement.  The  steering  mechanism 
ctin.^ists  of  a  worm  which  meshes  with  a 
worm  gear,  a  large  pinion  on  the  same 
shaft  to  which  the  worm  gear  is  secured, 
and  a  gear  crown  that  is  bolted  to  the  lifth 
wheel.  The  latter  is  equipped  with  rollers 
to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum. 

The  control  devices  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  therefore  readily  manipu- 
lated. A  h:md  wheel  actuates  the  contact 
brushes  and  ci^nirols  the  four  forward 
speeds,  the  three  reverse  speeds  and  the 
electric  brake,  which  acts  on  all  four 
wheels  so  that  skidding  is  avoided,  or 
rather  prevented,  as  soon  as  the  brakes 
arc  applied.  A  hand  tiller  is  provided  for 
steering  purposes  and  controls  the  motor 
under  the  driver's  seat.  As  soon  as  the 
front  wheels  arc  turned  until  they  point 
in  ihe  direction  of  the  tiller  the  motor 
ceases  to  work.  Obstructions  in  the  road 
cannot  deflect  the  front  wheels,  i.  e.,  change 
their  angular  relation  to  the  platform. 
Tlie  interposition  of  a  worm  gear  device  in 
the  steering  mechanism  makes  the  gear  ir- 
rpversihlc  or  nf  the  locked  type.  .A  foot 
pedal  is  fitted  to  the  wagon  which  applies 
the  expanding  ring  brakes  with  which  the 
drums  of  the  large  sprockets  of  the  rear 
wheels  are  fitted.     These  rings  are  faced 
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with  wood,  and  provision  h  made  for  tak- 
ing up  wear. 

A  fraturc  of  the  truck  which  has 
been  well  taken  care  ■><  h  that  of  con- 
trol when  making  more  nr  \css  sharp 
turns,  which  arc  at  times  desirable  and 
which  can  easily  be  made  with  a  fifth 
wheel.  With  rear  drive,  only,  the  propel- 
ling wheel?  lend  tu  inaktr  ihc  front  wliceli 
shde  over  the  ground  when  sharp  turns 
are  made  The  tires  and  their  fastenings 
are  then  subjected  to  great  strains  and 
excessive  wear,  and  if  resilient  tires  are 
employed  chipping  will  soon  set  in.  In 
the  truck  which  iorms  the  subject  of  this 
description  the  power  is  automatically 
thrown  off  of  the  rear  motors  as  soon  as 
the  front  axle  is  turned  45  degrees  from 
the  neutral  position. 

The  platform  measures  about  16  feet  by 
6  feet  inside  the  stakes.  As  all  the  road 
wheels  arc  power  driven  the  weight  dis- 
tribution need  not  be  uneven;  that  is  to 
say,  the  rear  wheels  d**  not  require  more 
weight  in  order  to  secure  proper  adhesion 
to  the  road  surface.  With  approximately 
even  weight  distribution  the  tires  should 
all  wear  with  an  equal  amount  in  a  given 
lime.  Drivers  of  this  class  of  vehicle  are 
prone  to  loading  them  unevenly,  i.  e.,  they 
load  down  the  rear  wheels  more  than  the 
others.  whcne\*er  loading  is  done  from  the 
rear,  for  an  obvious  reason,  The  springs 
in  the  rear  of  this  machine  arc.  therefore, 
of  n  slightly  heavier  type  than  those  in 
front.  10  resist  excessive  deHectiim. 


The  Lunkenhelmer   Hechanical   Oil 
Pump. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  recent  products  of  the  Lun- 
kenheimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

The  driving  mechanism  of  the  lubricator 
is  of  the  ratchet  type,  as  shown.  Coupling 
M  is  provided  to  attach  the  operating  mem- 
bers to  some  recipro<?ating  part  of  the  en- 
gine. Motion  is  transmitted  to  J  by  means 
of  a  link  (not  shown  )  and  to  the  piston  E 
by  means  of  a  crank  pin  device.  The 
amount  of  oil  fed  can  be  regulated  inde- 
pendently of  the  feed  from  the  oil  cup  by 
moving  the  block  K  along  the  rod  T  to  its 
proper  position,  in  which  it  is  then  secured. 


Should  it  be  desirable  to  feed  a  quantity  of 
the  lubricant  into  the  discharge  pipe  it  may 
be  done  by  ttirning  the  crank.  The  ratchet 
wheel  D-and  the  pawls  F  and  N  are  of  tool 
Hiecl  and  all  the  castings  are  made  of  a  liard 
bronze  alloy. 


Ball's    Positive   Circulating    Pump. 

Frederick  Ball,  of  the  Xew  York  Gear 
Works.  50  Milton  street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
has  just   brought   out    a   circulating   pump 
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B.\IX'S   CtUClLATING    PrMP. 

wliich  is  claimed  to  lie  «»f  iKJsitivc  aciiou. 
In  the  accompanying  cut  this  pump  is 
shown  in  two  sections,  the  upper  being  n 
plan  view  and  the  lower  an  elevation. 

A  is  the  shaft  and  vane,  which  are  of  one 
piece  of  bronze.  There  are  two  projections 
6  B  to  this  casting,  which  constitute  the 
vane5  proper.  Built  into  the  pump  is  a 
rotary  valve  which  is  driven  by  an  integral 
pinion  that  mcshe>  with  the  gear  on  the 
vane  shaft  and  makes  twice  as  many  turns 
in  a  given  time  as  the  latter  does.  The 
pump  lx)dy  is  provided  with  two  hubs 
which  arc  tapped  and  afford  means  for  con- 
necting up  the  pipe  system. 

The  water  may  enter  the  pump  through 
either  ttf  the  hubs,  provided  the  vane  is  re- 
volved in  the  corres|)onding  direction.  The 
action  of  the  wings  B  B  and  the  rotary 
valve  C  on  the  water  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  gears  on  the  liquid  in  a  gear  pump.  The 
wings  and  the  rotary  valve  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  nor  do  the  wings 
rub  against  the  inner  annular  wall  of  the 
pump.  Hence  these  parts  do  not  wear. 
One  end  of  the  vane  shaft  revolves  in  a 
bushing  of  "anti-friction"  metal,  which  is 
said  to  require  no  lubrication.  As  all  the 
journals  and  the  pinions  run  in  water  no 
oiling  is  required. 

The  makers  state  that  the  pump  will 
charge  about  4  to  5  gallons  of  water  a 
minute  at  400  revolutions,  according  to  the 
back  pressure  created  by  the  resistance  in 
the  system.  All  the  parts  are  of  bronze 
and  the  complete  pump  weighs  about  6 
pounds.  On  the  vane  shaft  a  sprocket  or 
gear  may  He  mounted   in  case  direct  drive 


off  the  cam  shaft  is  not  adopted.  To  guard 
against  the  unscrewing  of  the  stuffing  box 
nut  a  spring  (not  shown  in  the  drawmg) 
is  provided  that  catches  in  the  notches  with 
which  the  spanner  wrench  etigages. 

When  running  at  high  speed  it  is  clamicd 
this  pump  will  discharge  water  at  100 
pounds  per  squire  inch. 


Nash  Gasoline  Pump. 

The  Nash  gasoline  pump  for  feeding 
gasoline  to  the  burners  of  steam  camaaes 
has  several  features  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  appliances  of  the  ^amc  nature. 
By  means  of  two  small  cylinders  it  does 
away  with  the  neccssilj*  of  ptimping  air  into 
a  Urge  pressure  tank,  and  by  the  use  of 
this  pump  the  gasoline  can  be  carried  m  a 
large  tank  without  being  under  pressure. 
When  the  pump  is  put  into  operation  the 
nut  on  lop  of  one  of  the  small  cylinders  is 
taken  out,  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  water, 
the  nut  replaced,  and  a  few  strokes  on  ihc 
hand  lever  of  the  pump  uHIl  force  enough 
water  to  partly  fill  the  opposite  cylinder, 
which  up  to  this  time  only  contained  air. 
The  air  is  compressed  and  forces  gasoline 
to  the  burner  at  the  pressure  to  which  the 
adjustable  spring  is  »et.  A  few  more 
-Urokcs  by  hand  will  supply  enough  gasoline 
to  raise  steam.  As  the  water  partly  fills 
both  cylinders  when  under  pressure  the  gas- 
oline cannot  absorb  any  air  and  thus  to&s 
of  air  is  avoided. 

The  operation  of  the  pump  is  very  sim- 
ple. When  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  raised 
the  gasoline  flows  in  through  the  inlet 
check  valve  at  the  lK»ttom  of  the  pump 
cylinder.  When  the  piston  descends  the 
gasoline  is  forced  through  the  ball  check 
valvc  to  a  small  pressure  cylinder,  which  , 
carries  a  little  over  a  pint  of  gasoline  under 
pressure.  Then  the  pressure  of  tlic  air  in 
the  other  small  cylinder  will  drive  the  gas- 
oline to  the  burner.  When  the  pump  raises 
cmtugh  pressure  to  overcome  the  adjustable 
sprmg  the  gasoline  in  the  little  chamber 
lieneath  the  pump  Cylinder  raises  a  mo\a- 
ble  di.sk,  which  in  turn  lifts  the  inlet  check 
valve  and  the  pump  then  merely  pnm|H 
gasoHne  from  and  to  the  supply  tank  until 
the  pressure  is  lowered.  Then  the  adjust- 
able spring  draws  back  the  movable  dwk 
and  releases  the  inlet  check  valve  and  the 
pump  supplies  the  pressure  again,  as  before, 
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VII — Repairs  of  Common  Runabout 
En^^lne  Breakages 

By  W.  O.  Anthony. 

With  the  earlier  models  of  a  popular 
gasoline  runabout  it  would  sometimes 
happen  that  the  nuts  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  studs  which  hold  the  main  bearing 
caps  of  the  engine  in  place  loosened  on 
the  flywheel  side,  and  if  the  machine  was 
run  very  much  in  this  condition  the  studs 
in  the  other  side  were  very  likely  to  break, 
owing  to  the  continual  bending  at  every 
impulse  of  the  motor.  When  this  hap- 
pened a  permanent  repair  could  be  ef- 
fected, many  times,  only  by  a  removal  of 
the  engine,  so  that  the  broken  parts  of  the 
studs  might  be  drilled  out  and  new  studs 
put  in. 

This  is  a  very  long  winded  job,  and  it 
has  happened  several  times  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer  that  the  owner  could  not 
or  would  not  lie  the  machine  up  in  the 
shop  long  enough  for  this,  so  a  tempo- 
rary repair — which  in  practice,  however, 
has  proven  permanent  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned — had  to  be  devised.  It  con- 
sisted in  extending  forward  from  the  bear- 
ing caj)  to  the  angle  iron  frame  one  or 
more  struts  of  one-half  inch  cold  rolled 
steel,  having  a  bearing,  through  a  one-half 
inch  nut,  upon  the  crank  cap  at  the  rear 
end.  having  the  forward  end  rounded,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  and  extending  through  a 
piece  of  strap  iron,  which  prevents  it  from 
slipping  out  of  place.  Two  of  these  struts 
are  shown  in  Fig.  23  in  place  upon  the 
engine. 

The  piece  A  is  the  strap  iron  guide  for 
the  end  of  the  two  struts,  and  is  made  of 
stuff  one  mch  wide  and  three-sixteenth 
inch  thick. 

This  piece  is  drilled  with  two  one-half 
inch  holes,  as  shown,  and  is  bent  in  such 
a  way  as  to  go  under  one  of  the  nuts  which 
hold  the  forward  end  of  the  crank  case  to 
the  frame.  The  forward  ends  of  the  struts 
being  rounded,  as  shown,  makes  them  bear 
quite  evenly  and  turn  freely  in  tightening. 
and  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  angle 
at  which  they  must  be  placed 

The  lower  strut  must  be  bent,  as  shown. 


Fig. 


after  it  leaves  the  nut.  The  end  of  each 
strut  behind  the  nut  is  turned  down  so  as 
to  fit  inside  the  hole  in  the  bearing  cap, 
and  is  allowed  to  project  as  far  as  possi- 
ble into  the  hole  before  the  nuts  are  tight- 
ened. If  both  struts  are  used  a  three-six- 
teenth inch  hole  should  be  drilled  in  each 
and  a  piece  of  wire  D,  Fig.  23,  put  through 
the  holes  after  the  struts  arc  in  position, 
and  bent  over,  as  shown,  to  prevent  falling 
out.  If  only  one  is  used  a  hole  should  be 
drilled  in  this  one  and  a  wire  put  through 
it  and  twisted  aroimd  or  under  one  of  the 
engine  nuts,  as  at  E,  Fig.  23. 

In  practice  this  repair  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably,  and  may  keep  the  machine 
in  commission  until  some  more  serious 
break  compels  it  to  be  laid  up. 

In  earlier  machines  of  this  same  make 
the  lugs  F,  Fig.  23,  would  once  in  a  while 
break  off,  and  a  repair  was  at  one  time 
made  in  the  following  manner,  and  was, 
of  course,  the  means  of  extending  the  life 
of  the  crank  case  for  an  indefinite  period. 
This  repair  was  effected  without  removing 
the  engine  from  the  machine,  but  by  taking 
off  the  body  only.  Fig.  24  illustrates  this 
repair,  B  being  the  point  of  fracture  and 
piece  A  being  a  stud  forged  out  by  hand, 
the  end  turned  down  and  threaded  and  the 
flat  portion  screwed  and  riveted  to  the 
crank  case,  by  working  through  the  hand 
hole  located  on  top  of  the  case  in  the  en- 
gines of  these  machines.  The  broken  part, 
having  a  threaded  hole  in  it,  is  run  up  over 
the  rounded  and  threaded  portion  of  the 
new  stud,  and  this  forms  a  support  for  the 
bearing  cap  to  abut  against. 

The  stud  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Fig. 
25- 

In  the  same  models  of  this  machine  there 
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is  an  air  pipe  running  from  the  crank  case 
and  operating  the  gasoline  pump,  which  in 
turn  feeds  the  vaporizer.  This  pipe  would 
sometimes  break  off  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  crank  case,  and  if  this  happens 
upon  the  road,  as  it  once  did  with  the 
writer,  a  man  without  at  least  some  me- 
chanical training  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  proceed.  Fig.  26  shows  this  pipe, 
and  it  generally  breaks  off  at  the  point 
A.  In  the  shop  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  re-^ 
pair,  it  being  only  necessary  to  rethread  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  piece,  and  after  sep- 
arating the  halves  of  the  diaphragm  of  the 
gasoline  pump,  screwing  it  back  into  place. 
Before  this  can  be  done  the  broken  pieces 
must  have  been  removed,  either  by  insert- 
ing a  file  tang,  giving  it  a  light  blow,  and 
depending  upon  its  gripping  the  inside  of 
the  pipe,  or  by  placing  a  small  cold  chisel 
against  one  edge  of  the  pipe  and  tapping 
lightly  upon  it  in  a  direction  to  unscrew  it. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  methods  is  quite 
sure  to  start  the  broken  piece.  Upon  the 
road  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  should  be  twisted 
around  the  pipe  at  the  top  back  of  the  el- 
bow, as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  and  the  other 
end  twisted  under  one  of  the  cap  screws  C 
which  hold  the  hand  hole  cover  in  place. 
Then,  with  pliers,  twist  the  wire  until  it  is 
taut.  If  the  upper  piece  of  pipe  has  not 
been  turned  the  broken  ends  will  go  to- 
gether and  make  a  joint  sufficiently  tight. 
Should  they  not  some  tape  may  be  wrapped 
around  the  break. 

Now  to  prevent  the  end  from  jarring  out 
of  place  upon  the  road  whittle  two  wooden 
wedges  B  B  and  drive  in.  as  shown,  one 
between  the  pipe  and  the  water  tank  and 
the  other  between  the  pipe  and  the  edge  of 
the  hand  hole  plate. 
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The  Self  Propelled  Fire  Engine. 

Bv  C.  H.  Gillette. 
A  question  which  comes  up  perennially, 
and  in  these  horseless  days  more  than  ever, 
has  to  do  with  the  self  propelled  fire  en- 
gine, hose  wagon  or  truck  in  our  large 
cities,  The  widespread  use  of  motor  vehi- 
cles (or  this  purpose  abroad  and  the  very 
patent  reasons  why  they  should  be  availa- 
ble and  useful  form  the  basis  of  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  we  arc  getting  behind  the 
times.  The  automobile  ambulance  and  the 
auto  truck  arc  coming  to  be  so  largely  a 
feature  of  metropolitan  life  that  one  in- 
stinctively asks  why  the  fire  fighting  ma- 
chines arc  still  horse  drawn. 

Yet  the  facts  go  to  prove  that  not  only 
have  there  been  exhaustive  tests  of  motor 
engines,  but  these  engines  have  been  in  use 
in  many  cities  for  considerable  period*,  in 
some  cases  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  they  have  not  been  permanently 
retained.  They  have  become  a  feature  of 
the  departments  in  some  cities,  but  in  most 
places  they  have  been  quietly  retired,  with- 
out repairs,  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 
Investigation  seems  to  show  that  polil- 
icai  conditions,  in  the  main,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  Continuance  of  horses  in 
the  departments.  The  use  of  horses  offers 
unlimited  scope  for  city  contracts.  Econ- 
omy in  municipal  expenses  is  often  the  last 
consideration.  The  self  propelled  fire  en- 
gine, like  many  other  up  to  date  details  of 
municipal  service,  has  had  to  bide  its  time. 
These  conditions  cannot,  of  course,  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come. 

Ihc  first  steam  propelled  fire  engine  was 
completed  in  1875  by  the  Amoskcag  En- 
gine Company,  of  Manchester.  N.  H.  It 
was  sent  to  New  York  city  and  placed  in 
engine  house  No.  20.  situated  at  47  Marion 
street.  This  engine  had  a  straight  frame, 
was  chain  driven  on  one  side  and  had  a 
rather  imperfect  steering  device.  Later  ex- 
amples of  steam  propelled  engines  had  a 
worm  gear  for  steering  and  met  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  fire  departments  amply. 
In  1874  the  New  York  department  bought 
four  more  engines  and  these  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  One  to  Company  No.  8, 
located  at  165  East  Fifty-first  street;  the 
second  to  Company  No.  11,  at  437  East 
Houston  street ;  a  third  to  Company  No.  24, 
at  78  Morion  street,  and  the  last  to  No. 
3a,  at  108  John  street. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  all  of  these  were 
in  use  for  periods  ranging  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  orig- 
inal boiler.  Apparently  no  effort  was  made 
to  have  these  boilers  repaired  or  have  the 
engine  retained  in  commission,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  depart- 
ment tending  lo  show  that  the  engines  were 
found  lacking  in  any  important  particular, 
in  actual  work. 

Thciie  engines  were  part  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  first  output  by  the  Amoskeag 
Company,  which  consisted  in  all  of  thirteen 
machines.  The  distribution  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows :  New  York,  five ; 
Ch/'cago,  two:  Boston,  one;  Brooklyn,  one; 


Milwaukee,    one ;    Waukesha,    one :    Hart- 
ford, two. 

The  two  sent  to  Hartford  were  the 
first  to  be  steered  by  worm  gears.  They 
were  driven  by  chains  on  both  sides  and  in 
various  other  details  their  mechanical  con- 
struction showed   forward  steps. 

In  Chicago  the  engines  were  changed  (o 
horse  drawn  vehicles  a  few  years  after  their 
reception.  The  city  fathers  never  took  the 
trotible  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  this 
chwnge.  In  Brooklyn  there  was  legislation 
against  self  propelled  vehicles,  apparently 
owing  to  political  bias.  In  Boston  the  self 
propelled  engine  was  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  the  second  big  fire,  an  im- 
perfection in  the  steering  gear  caused  a 
breakage  at  a  critical  moment  and  the  en- 
gi  ne  ran  w  i  t h  great  force  into  a  curb, 
causing  such  damage  that  it  was  deemed 
Ijcst  not  to  repair  it  again  and  place  it  in 
commission.  This  was  undoubtedly  due 
lo  a  large  extent  to  public  opinion  at  the 
time,  the  accident  having  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  and  the  impres- 
sion gained  ground  that  the  self  propelled 
fire  engine  was  a  very  dangerous  innova- 
tion. The  newspapers  strengthened  this 
belief. 

In  1889  a  second  lot  of  self  propelled  en- 
gines was  completed.  These  were  much 
larger  than  the  first  batch,  and  presented 
many  points  of  superiority  over  their 
nrcdecessors.  Six  of  them  were  built  in 
all.  The  first  one  constructed  was  sent  to 
Hartford,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  until  August,  1901,  when 
a  still  larger  steam  propelled  engine  was 
sent  to  the  same  city.  This  latter  machine 
was  the  one  which  is  commonly  known  as 
"Jumbo."  and  which,  together  with  two  of 
those  previously  sent  there,  is  still  in  com- 
misFion.  Hartford  has  at  present  three 
steam  propelled  fire  engines,  and  in  this  re- 
gard makes  the  best  showing  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  "Jumbo"  is  driven  with  a 
chain  and  spur  on  both  sides  and  has  a 
worm  gear  for  steering.  Hanford.  by  the 
way,  is  still  using  the  original  steamer  sent 
there  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Of  this  second  lot  of  motor  engines  the, 
first  went  to  Hartford,  the  second  and 
third  were  sent  to  Boston,  the  fourth  to 
Norwich  and  the  fifth  to  Pittsburg.  With- 
in a  comparatively  short  time  another 
large  self  propelled  engine  has  been  sent 
to  Portland,  Me. 

Some  idea  of  the  sire  of  the  great  Hart- 
ford machine  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  largest  fire  engine 
in  commission  in  the  world  except  one.  a 
horse  drawn  engine  in  Liverpool.  This 
Liverpool  machine  has  a  i4*/5  inch  cylinder 
*'Jumbo,*'  which  is,  of  course,  the  largest 
self  propelled  fire  engine  in  the  world,  has 
two  upright  cylinders,  each  of  pf/a  inch  bore 
and  with  an  8  inch  stroke.  It  has  a  5^ 
inch  pump,  with  a  speed  of  400  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of 
splendid  efficiency  in  work  at  fires. 

The  chief  of  the  Hartford  fire  depart- 
ment pronounced  the  self  propelled  engines 


to  be  satisfactory  in  almost  every  respect 
He  freely  says  that  the  greatest  trouble  he 
has  is  in  securing  proper  operators,  and 
concedes  that  this  is  due  to  political  and 
civil  service  conditions.  Stationary'  engi- 
neers are  sent  to  act  as  drivers,  and  some- 
times succeed  in  running  the  machines  only 
after  months  of  struggle. 

The  greatest  advantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  steam  propelled  vehicle  is  ready  for 
immediate  serx-ice  at  all  times.  It  stands  in 
the  engine  house  with  85  pounds  of  steant 
up.  which  is  enough  to  start  ix  at  once 
when  the  alarm  of  fire  comes  in. 

The  chief  states  unhesitatingly  that  there 
is  great  economy  in  the  use  of  steam  pro- 
pelled engines  over  the  cost  of  horse  drawa 
vehicles.  They  need  but  litilc  more  repair- 
ing than  do  the  horse  drawn  machines,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  far  less.  Noth- 
ing short  of  blizzards  can  tie  them  up,  and 
then  it  must  be  such  a  storm  as  would  be 
apt  to  greatly  hinder  even  the  horse  4^^^^ 
machines.  .At  such  a  time  a  pole  is  at- 
tached. 


Hercedes   Factory  Burned  Down. 

liie  main  buildmg  of  tJie   Daimler  Mo- 
tor Company's  works  at  Cannstadt«   Ger- 
many, was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednes- 
day. June    10.     Six   90   horse   power   cars, 
and  ?^ome  sixty  other  ones  in  the  proce 
of  assembling  were  more  or  less  serious 
damaged.     The  patterns  and  designs  we 
not  destroyed  and  the  machine  tools 
all  intact.    All  work  at  the  factory,  which 
is  claimed  to  employ  850  hands,  was  le 
porarily     suspended.       The     Wurtcmbc 
Government  otTcrcd  the  use  of  its  locoms 
tivc    factory    at    Essling    to    the     Daimli 
Company,  and  as  this  factory   is  close 
the  Daimler  works  the  offer  was  accepte 
and   operations  will    be   resumed   in   a  \t% 
days.     The  delays  in   deliveries   caused 
the  fire  will  not  exceed  three  months,  it  is 
said.     The  damages  are  estimated  at  $500^ 
000,    but   are   fully   covered   by    msuranc« 
The  fire  will  have  no  effect  on  the  panic 
pation  of  the  German  leam  in  the  Gordo 
Bennett  Cup  Race.     Foxhall   Keene.   Bar-" 
on    de   Caters    and    M.   Jenalzy    will   each_ 
drive  a  60  horse  power  Mercedes. 

The  Daimler  Company  has  decided  td 
install  a  branch  depot  and  repair  depart** 
ment  in  Paris,  not  far  from  the  Arc  dei 
Triomphe. 


New  Incorporations. 

Loomis  Auto  Car  Company,  Rutherion 
N.  J.;  capital,  $20,000;  incon)oraiors.  Pen 
T.  David*.  Addison  Ely.  Gilbert  J.  Loomi 
and  Samuel  Squire. 

Globe  Power  Company,  of  Akron.  Ohio 
to  make  auiomobilcs,  etc. ;  capital,  $joojx)0; 
directors.  WilHam  F.  Hoffman,  Elmer 
Hoover  and  George  H.  Hoover. 

Oldsmobile  Company,  of  New  York  city 
to  manufacture  automobiles;  capital,  lio,- 
000;  directors,  W.  T.  Rainey,  of  Clevelatii 
Ohio;  R.  A.  Rainey,  of  Lakcwood^  N 
and  R.  M    Owen,  of  New  Vork  city 
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The    5lxty   Horse   Power  Mrrcedes 
Car 

One  01  the  first  1903  model  Mercedes 
cars  thai  were  brought  to  Hngland  was  a 
40  horse  power  one  purchased  by  Alfred 
Harrasworth,  the  London  pubhsher.  Mr. 
Harmsworth,  the  same  as  last  year,  gave 
representatives  of  the  English  automobile 
press  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  car, 
"that  English  manufacturers  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  latest  Conti- 
nenfal  practice."  and  a  lengrhy  description 
of  the  new  vehicle  appeared  in  recent  is- 
sues of  the  Autocar,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken. 

The  greatest  deviations  from  last  year's 
model    lie    in   the    engine.      The    cyUnders 


Fig.   I. — Mekcedes       Inlet    Val\-e    Seat — 
Scale  Oke-Half  Size. 

have  a  bore  of  140  millimetres,  and  the 
stroke  is  150  millimetres  (5.6x6  inches),  as 
compared  with  118  millimetres  by  150  mil- 
limetres in  the  40  horse  power  car.  The 
inlet  valves,  which  are  of  extraordinary 
design,  are  Btted  directly  into  the  top  of 
the  cylinders. 

A  section  of  the  valve  seat  casting  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  There  are  three  concen- 
tric seats,  on  all  of  which  the  valve  must 
bear  properly  if  compression  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  area  of  opening  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  single  valve  of  equal  lift 
and  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

The  admission  valve  is  operated  by  a 
horizontal  lever,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in 
a  bracket  on  the  valve  cover,  and  is  op- 
erated in  its  turn  by  a  long  vertical  rod 
from  the  plunger  in  the  cam  shaft  casing. 
This  vertical  rod  at  its  upper  end  is  cut 
with  a  jquare  threaded  screw  D  (Fig,  2), 
and  this  engages  with  a  socket  E,   which 


forms  a  knuckle  joint  on  the  end  of  the 
lever.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when 
the  rod  B  is  rotated  its  length  is  altered, 
and  a  corrcspunding  variation  is  efTectcd 
in  the  lift  of  the  valve.  In  order  that  the 
rod  may  be  rotated,  it  is  provided  with  a 
toothed  pinion  C  near  its  lower  end,  which 
engages  with  a  horizontal  rack  rud  earned 
on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  casting,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  moved  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  crank  shaft  by  means 
of  the  lever  on  the  lop  of  the  steering 
wheel.  This  rack  rod  engages  with  the 
pinions  on  all  the  four  admission  valve 
rods,  so  that  the  lift  of  the  valve  can  be 
reduced  to  any  extent  while  the  engine  is 
running. 

The  exhaust  valve  has  a  Bat  seat  and  is 
placed  in  a  valve  chamber  on  the  same 
side  of  the  engine  as  the  admission  valve 
rods,  so  that  one  cam  shaft  operates  the 
whole  of  the  valves.  This  leaves  the  other 
side  of  the  engine  quite  clear,  except  lor 
the  magneto  ignition  plugs,  which  are 
more  accessible  than  in  last  year's  engine. 
The  carburetor  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
ignition  plugs,  and  is  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary design.  It  has  no  auxiliary  air 
supply,  the  whole  of  the  air  being  taken 
from  a  hot  air  box  on  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  through  the  vaporizing  chamber  of 
the  carburetor,  where  it  passes  through 
the  vertical  sleeve  surrounding  the  spray 
no7zle.  Immediately  above  the  vaporizer 
is  a  simple  butterfly  valve  operated  by  the 
governor,  which  cuts  out  at  about  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  magneto  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  engine  to  the  ignition  plugs, 
and  a  wire  conveys  the  current  to  a  dis- 
tributer on  top  of  the  cylinders.  This  dis- 
tributer has  four  plugs  from  which  wires 
pass  to  the  ignition  plugs,  so  that  either 
ui  the  latter  may  be  readily  disconnected. 
In  addition  to  the  magneto  ignition  plugs, 
which  give  a  make  and  break  inside  the 
cylinder,  provision  is  made  for  ordinary 
high  tension  sparking  plugs,  which  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  induction  coil 
and  accumulators. 

The  lubricating  oil  is  carried  in  a  small 
tank  hung  below  the  frame  directly  behind 
ihc  front  wheel.  A  similar  tank  on  the 
other  side  contains  the  water  for  cooling 
the  brakes.  The  oil  is  forced  by  exhaust 
pressure  to  the  sight  feed  lubricators  on 
the  dashboard,  whence  it  is  di.stnbuted  by 
a  formidable  array  of  pipes  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  engine.  The  gasoline  is  car- 
ried in  a  large  tank  behind  the  rear  axle. 
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Fig.  i— Im-et 
V.ALVE  Push  Rod. 


Fig.  3— Exhatst 
Valve. 


the  exhaust  pressure  being  also  utilized  to 
force  the  fuel  to  the  carburetor. 

The  nt'w  gear  operating  mechanism  with 
cam  plate  has  been  applied  to  only  very  few 
machines,  and  Mr.  Harmsworth's  car  is 
fitted  with  last  year's  control  mechanism, 
in  which  the  gear  lever  has  a  lateral  as 
well  as  a  pivotal  motion. 

To  facilitate  changing  the  sprockets,  the 
ends  of  the  countershaft  are  fitted  with 
bosses  having  a  suitable  flange,  to  which 
the  sprockets  are  attached  by  six  bolts, 
and  this  is  found  to  be  much  more  con- 
venient than  the  old  method,  by  which  the 
keys  were  disturbed  each  time  a  change 
was-  effected.  The  brakes  on  the  rear 
wheel  arc  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  expanding  ring  is  in  halves  jointed  to- 
gether, and  is  anchored  to  the  radius  rod, 
which  is  made  of  girder  section  to  stand 
the  stress. 

The  steering  pivots  arc  not  inside  the 
hubs,  as  in  last  year's  models,  and  are  the 
reverse  nf  the  ordinary  form,  the  fork 
being  on  the  knuckle  and  the  eye  on  the 
axle  itself.  The  height  of  the  eye  is  only 
40  millimetres  (1.6  inches).  The  axles  are 
both  of  girder  section.  All  bearings  of 
the  transmission  gdar  and  road  wheels  are 
of  the  ball  type  and  without  means  of  ad- 
justment. 

The  honeycomb  cooler  is  made  of 
square  lubcs  5x5  millimetres  and  100  milli- 
metres long  (.2X.2X4  inches).  The  tubes 
have  very  thin  walls  and  weigh  in  the  ag- 
gregate less  than  a  pound  and  occupy  a 
total  space  .21)  jxaaj-'i  inches.  The  water  is 
circulated  by  a  centrifugal  pump  on  the 
magneto  shaft. 

One  of  the  illustrations  herewith   shows 
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Fig.  6 — Ttbe  of  "Bee  Hive"  Cooler. 


TMc  M6nicLlU  ACI> 

Fic.  7 — Valve  Cap  Yoke. 

the  valve  cap  yoke  of  the  40  horse  power 
Mercedes  motor,  which  is  a  drop  forging 
and  i?  of  girder  section,  the  >ame  as  the 
axles.  It  is  held  in  place  by  three  threaded 
studs  and  nuts.  The  particular  form  of 
this  small  part  shows  well  the  extremes  to 
which  designers  of  racing  machines  go  to 
save  weight.  The  use  of  three  studs  in- 
stead of  a  single  one  also  has  for  its  object 
the  saving  of  weight,  for  if  all  the  pressure 
came  on  a  single  stud  the  anchorage  of  that 
stud  in  the  cylinder  casting  would  need  to 
be  much  more  massive. 

The  new  method  of  hand  regulation  by 
which  the  simple  movement  of  one  of  the 
levers  above  the  steering  wheel  regulates 
the  lift  of  all  the  admission  valves  enables 
the  rider  to  control  the  engine  very  ef- 
fectively by  throttling  the  incoming  charge. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it 
is  more  effective  than  the  simple  hand 
throttle  on  the  40  horse  power.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Harmsworth's  car  it  has  not 
resulted  in  economy  of  gasoline,  as  the 
consumption  up  to  the  present  has  been 
about  I  gallon  per  10  miles. 


Views  of  European  Automobile  Pub- 
lications on  Racinjc* 

Following  arc  some  expression-  from  our 
European  contemporaries  givt-ii  shortly 
after  the  Paris-Madrid  affair: 

"The  big  cars  arc  not  fit  for  use  on  pub- 
he  roads  at  all.  To  a  very  largo  extent  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  light  cars.  *  *  * 
The  only  possible  future  for  racinis;.  if  it  is 
to  have  a  beneficial  cfiFuct  on  tlu  duvclop- 
ment  of  the  car.  is  for  certain  ro-irioiion-i 
as  to  engine  dimensions  to  lie  iinim^cd. 
*  *  *  It  is  idle  to  preacb  aj^^ain-i  racini;. 
so  long  as  it  is  condnctod  in  <ucli  a  way 
that  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  participants 
only  are  endangered.  It  would  be  a  strange 
world  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  a  sport  which  was  not  as  safe  as 
walking  in  a  country  lane." — Autocar. 

"The  accidents  *  *  *  are  prejudicing 
the  cause  of  automobilism,  and  tbey  are 
likely  seriously  to  impair  the  prospects  of 
a  sport  which  has  already  produced  splen- 
did examples  of  manliness,  courage  and  re- 
sonrce.  and  might,  with  proper  precatitions 


and  management,  develop  into 
one  of  the  finest  sports  the 
world  has  yet  beheld.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider, 
therefore,  whether  the  man- 
ner in  which  races  are  con- 
ducted is  not  susceptible  of 
some  modification  that  would 
at  least  minimize  the  danger 
while  preserving  its  useful  fea- 
tures."— Automotor  Journal. 

"The  rapid  development  of 
high  speed  motor  vehicles  has 
rendered  automobile  racing  a 
serious  business,  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken lightly,  and  if  under- 
taken at  all,  only  under  the 
most  stringent  precautions." 
—Automobile  Club  Journal, 

"There  is  no  further  need  for  races  to 
test  automobiles:  each  manufacturer  may 
individually  make  his  trials  and  experiment 
with  his  improvements  without  asking  500,- 
000  persons  to  attend.  Races,  I  believe, 
have  now  been  definitely  ended ;  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  roads  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  it  any  longer.  Let  us  look  for  other  pos- 
sibilities and  something  more  practical  at 
the  same  time." — La  France  Automobile. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  speed  trials  on 
roads  at  the  rate  of  140  kilometres  per 
hour  are  no  longer  possible.  *  »  * 
Even  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  all  speed  contests  will  here- 
after be  prohibited  could  not  arrest  the 
formidable  development  of  automobilism. 
Today  the  cause  has  been  well  and  definitely 
won  and  our  manufacturers  have  something 
better  to  do  than  to  build  racing  machines 
of  90  horse  power  capable  of  developing  a 
speed  of  150  kilometres  per  hour." — La  Lo- 
comotion ^lutomobile.' 

"Speed  contests  have  long  enough  blinded 
automobilists  because  these  contests  are 
sensational.  It  is  true  they  have  proved 
useful  in  the  development  of  automobile  en- 
gineering, but  to  the  masses  this  effect  of 
races  was  of  no  consequence,  and  only  the 
fascination  of  seeing  established  speed 
records  surpassed  was  what  counted  with 
the  public.  The  satisfaction  of  these  pas- 
sions could,  however,  be  of  no  benefit  to 
the  industry.  ♦  *  *  .At  last  the  automo- 
bile sport  will  turn  into  cbaniuls  where  it 
can  be  of  more  use  to  autoniobilisni  than 
by  <ipeed  contests." — .lutoftiobil  Writ. 

''The  completion  of  ilie  very  powerful 
and  yet  entirely  reliable  motor  W  a  technical 
problem  of  the  highest  importance.  *  ♦  * 
To  the  inotkTii  automobile  sport  be- 
longs, accidentally,  the  ere<lil  lor  the  <le- 
velopnicnt  of  the  light  heat  motor.  •  *  * 
In  some  week>>  the  excitement  of  the  masses 
will  have  subsided  and  it  will  then  probably 
be  possible  to  keep  on  organizing  road 
races  until  they  have  fulfilled  their  technical 
object." — Dcr  Motoriva^cu. 


Obituary. 

Marcel  Renault. 

Marcel  Renault,  who  died  at  Couhe 
Verac  on  May  27  from  the  injuries  he  re- 
ceived in  the  Paris-Madrid  race,  was  among 
the  most  successful  men  in  the  automobile 
industry  of  France.  He  and  his  brother 
Louis  were  conducting  a  small  textile  es- 
tablishment, when  in  1896  they  became  in- 
terested in  motor  cycles  and  built  a  ma- 
chine of  this  type  at  a  repair  shop  they 
maintained  for  a  steam  yacht  owned  by 
them.  A  year  later  they  built  a  voiturette, 
using  a  De  Dion  motor,  a  speed  change 
gear  of  their  own  design  and  shaft  and 
bevel  gear  transmission,  which  latter  they 
were  the  first  to  use  in  France.  In  1898 
the  present  works  in  BTiUancourt  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  Renault  Brothers  car 
soon  became  known  through  its  successes 
in  races.  In  1900  Louis  Renault  won  in  the 
voiturette  class  of  the  Paris-Toulouse  race, 
and  in  1901  he  again  won  in  the  same  class 
in  the  Paris  Berlin  race.  The  brothers 
scored  an  even  greater  success  when  in 
1902  Marcel  was  the  first  to  arrive  in 
Vienna  in  the  Paris-Vienna  race. 

The  Renault  designs  were  highly  ingen- 
ious, but  mostly  rather  complicated,  and 
their  success  is  attributed  to  rational  pro- 
portioning of  parts  and  scrupulously  care- 
ful workmanship.  Among  the  inventions 
of  the  brothers  should  be  mentioned  the  ar- 
rangement of  upright  radiating  tubes  on 
both  sides  of  the  engine  through  which  the 
cooling  water  circulates  by  thermo-siphon 
action. 

Marcel  Renault  was  thirty-one  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
known  as  a  man  of  very  modest  personality 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  French  auto- 
mobile trade  circles.  His  name  must  be 
added  to  that  of  a  number  of  other  brilliant 
men — Levassor,  Mayade,  etc — which  the 
French  industry  has  lost  through  senseless 
speed  competitions.  A  subscription  has 
been  started  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
unfortunate  driver  at  the  place  where  he 
met  bis   fate. 


A  motor  c\cle  race,  which  was  to  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  Exeter  Cycling  Club 
sports  on  Whit  Monday  was  abandoned  in 
view  of  the  recent  Bristol  disaster. 


Hotor  Vehicles  for  the  Transport  of 
Garden  Produce. 

The  use  of  motor  wagons  for  conveying 
produce  from  the  home  counties  to  Covent 
(iarden  Market  has  within  the  past  few 
months  considerably  increased,  and  it  is 
stated  that  most  satisfactory  results  are  bc- 
iu^  obtained.  A  member  of  a  large  firm 
engaged  in  the  vegetable  trade  recently  ex- 
prosed  an  opinion  to  a  representative  of 
the  Pill  Mall  Gazette  that  the  use  of  me- 
chanically propelled  vehicles  was  produc- 
tive of  considerable  saving.  In  his  opin- 
ion, in  the  near  future  motor  wagons  will 
largely  supersede  the  ordinary  contractors' 
carts  and  the  railway  vans  for  the  convey- 
ance of  agricultural  produce  from  the  home 
counties  to  Covent  Garden. 


The  second  annual  Automobile  Congress 
opened  at  Paris  on  Monday.  Jun^  15,  and 
will  continue  in  session  until  Jur^c  ao. 


The  driver  o£  car  No.  85  in  the  Paris- 
Madrid  race  in  reluming  over  the  route 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  found  the  wrecks 
of  forty  cars  by  the  way,  the  value  of 
which  he  estimates  at  $350,000. 


A  petition  from  107  owners  of  electric 
broughams  and  landaulets  has  been  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  urging  thai  such 
vehicles  should  be  exempt  from  any  provi- 
sions for  numbering  automobiles. 


The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Life  on  Highways,  of  Paris,  has  sent  a 
telegram  to  King  Edward  asking  him  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  of  progress  aqd  of  rea- 
son to  prohibit  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
Race. 


k 


Lorraine  Barrow,  who  was  thrown  from 
his  car  in  the  Paris- Madrid  Race  after 
running  over  a  dog,  succumbed  on  June 
M  to  the  injuries  he  had  received,  at  Li- 
bourne,  France,  where  he  had  been  lying 
since  the  accident. 


Kaiser  Wilhclm  will  shortly  receive  an  8 
horse  power  auiomobite  which  he  recently 
ordered  in  Deuiz.  The  vehicle  will  have 
three  seats  for  imperial  occupants  and  two 
for  attendants,  and  will  be  used  exclusively 
on  country  roads. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M  Gervais  to  au- 
thorize the  organization  of  an  international 
exhibition  of  "sciences  and  arts  applied  to 
the  automobile  and  to  sports  in  general,"  to 
be  held  in  Paris  in  1905. 


I  When  the  French  Govemmeni  prohibited 

the  continuation  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race 

'        it  also  forbade  the  racers  to  leave  Bordeaux 

^■^nder    their   own    power.     In    consequence 

^^bome   strange  processions  were  to  be  seen 

^^kt  Bordeaux  on  May  30.  mostly  composed 

^Kfts   follows:  A  consumptive  jade  harnessed 

to  a  cab,  in  the  cab  a  police  ofhcer  in  charge 

of  the  auto,  and  behind  the  cab.  attached 

j        with  a  piece  of  rope,  a  racing  machine  of 

I       80  to  100  horse  power. 


^_cai 


Some  further  modifications  in  the  rules 
of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Race  have  been 
made.  It  has  becti  decided  to  start  the 
cars  at  seven  minutes'  inter\-als,  instead  of 

o  minutes:  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  draft  another  large  body  of  police  to 
help  keep  the  course:  extra  controls  have 
been  arranged  for  at  dangerous  comers  and 
narrow  places  along  the  cnur?e;  no  specta- 
tor will  be  allowed  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  course  except  where  banks  or  stone 
walls  exist. 


I 

1         ta 


One  of  the  causes  of  accident  in  the 
aris-Madrid  race  is  said  to  have  been  that 
drivers  tried  to  prevent  others  from  over- 
taking them,  contrary  to  the  rules.  In  con- 
nection with  Marcel  Renault's  accident  it 
is  stated  that  Renault  had  been  indisposed 

r  some  days  previous  to  the  race  and  had 
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asked  the  race  committee  to  allow  another 
driver  to  be  substituted.  This  was  refused, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  Renault, 
nut  to  lessen  the  chances  of  his  firm  in  the 
struggle,  drove  the  machine  himself. 
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The  German  Motor  Cyclists'  Association 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  at  Stuttgart  on 
May  24,  and  Hcrr  Emil  Schmolz  elected 
president. 


Experiments  in  tarring  roads  are  at  pres- 
ent being  made  in  the  Bois  dc  Vincenncs, 
the  public  park  to  the  east  of  Paris,  where 
in  igoo  the  exhibit  of  automobiles  was  in- 
stalled. 


A  number  of  members  of  the  A.  C.  G.  B. 
L  made  a  run  from  London  to  Hertford 
on  May  28.  and  at  the  latter  place  gave 
some  steering  and  brake  demonstrations 
before  the  town  officials. 


The  city  administration  of  Lcipsic,  Ger- 
many, has  prohibited  the  running  of  auto- 
mobiles m  certain  streets,  and  a  protest  has 
been  made  by  the  management  of  the  an- 
nual Leipsic  automobile  show. 


The  Molo  Club  do  Nice,  ihc  formation 
of  which  we  announced  recently,  has  al- 
ready about  sixty  members  and  is  about  to 
arrange  a  number  of  excursions. in  which 
speed  aljove  tJl/i  miles  per  hour  will  be 
prohibited. 


A  sign  of  the  limes:  The  speed  contests 
comprised  in  the  week  of  automobile  events 
at  Aix-les-Bains,  France,  will  be  replaced 
by  a  "superb  touring  competition,  in  which 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  15.000  francs  will 
be  awarded." 


The  Tsar  has  given  his  consent  that 
Prince  Michael  Alexandrovitch,  the  heir 
apparent,  shall  become  patron  of  the  Rus- 
sian Automobile  Club.  This  is  the  premier 
St.  Petersburg  Club,  which  includes  among 
its  founders  many  persons  of  high  distinc- 
tion. 


The  Swiss  -Automobile  Club,  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Geneva  on  May  17. 
has  at  present  449  members  owning  550 
machines.  The  club  decided  to  maintain  a 
permanent  office  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 
Geneva.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Zurich. 

A.  A.  A.  Note. 

The  association  is  sending  out  large  num- 
bers of  its  individual  membership  applica- 
tion blanks,  in  conformity  with  its  recently 
formulated  changes  in  plan  of  organization. 
Anyone  connected  wiih  or  interested  in  the 
automobile  industry  may  now  become  a 
member  of  the  association  upon  payment  of 
$1  inittatioii  fee  and  $1  for  annual  dues. 
Local  clubs  arc  admitted  for  $10  without 
regard  to  number  of  members. 


mi 

Club   Notes. 

ROCHESTER  A.  C. 

The  first  automobile  run  of  the  club  for 
1903  was  held  on  June  lO  to  Summervillc. 
There  are  about  250  automobiles  owned  in 
Rochester  and  it  was  expected  that  fully 
one-half  of  them  would  participate  in  the 
run. 

A.   C.   or    MAINE. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Maine  elected 
about  twenty  new  member«i  at  its  la*t  meet- 
ing. June  .V  It  was  voted  to  participate  in 
the  lull  chmbing  contest  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  if  the  ciry  government  decides  to 
have  a  parade  the  club  will  help  to  make 
it  a  .success.  The  committee  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  consist  of  Maynard  D.  Hanson,  Albert 
M.  Spear.  Jr..  and  Curtis  H.  Simonds. 
.\ftcr  the  parade  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
a  general  club  run  to  some  nearby  point 
where  a  shore  dinner  will  be  had. 

MASSACHl'SETTS    A.    C. 

The  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club,  of 
Boston,  Ir.tok  a  run  to  Providence  on  June 
13.  The  members  present  voted  on  the 
question  of  touring  to  Chicago  to  attend 
the  American  Derby. 

The  board  of  stewards  of  the  race  meet 
of  tlie  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club  of 
Boaion,  has  sustained  the  protest  of  Loren 
H.  Rnbbins  that  the  car  driven  by  H.  V. 
Chamberlain,  and  which  won  the  race  for 
gasoline  cars  under  1,000  pounds  at  the  re- 
cent race  nu'tt.  was  ovtT  weight.  The  first 
prize  goc&  to  Mr.  Robbins.  the  second  to 
Mr.  Jameson  and  the  third  to  A.  R.  Bangs. 


Denver  A.  C.'s  Endurance  Contest. 

In  the  100  mile  endurance  content  from 
Denver  to  Palmer  Lake  and  back,  held 
by  the  Denver  Automobile  Club  on  Deco- 
ration Day.  eighteen  vehicles  started,  and 
all  but  three  finished  inside  the  maximum 
time  limit.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
roads  in  good  condition,  but  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  route  were  considerable, 
comprising  .stretches  of  sand  and  some 
very  hilly  pt^rtions.  The  cars  were  started 
at  two  minute  intervals,  the  starting  be- 
ginning at  8  o'clock.  The  outward  run 
was  in  general  very  successful,  all  the  cars, 
with  the  exception  of  a  gasmobile,  which 
had  some  trouble  with  its  change  gear, 
arriving  at  the  uuiward  control  within  a 
period  of  less  than  an  hour.  On  the  re- 
turn trip  one  of  the  Rambler  cars  met 
with  an  accident  of  some  seriousness.  It 
struck  a  sandy  portion  of  the  road  at  a 
considerable  speed,  skidded  and  turned  over, 
the  two  occupants  being  thrown  out.  For- 
tunately they  were  unhurt  and  the  damage 
to  the  car,  a  buckled  wheel,  was  repaired, 
*nd  the  return  trip  completed  at  a  late 
hour. 

I  he  fifteen  vehicles  first  completing,  w- 


n 
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rived  between  quarter  past  5  and  6  o'clock. 
one  of  ihc  three  Ramblers  competini^ 
showing  up  first.  There  are  a  number 
of  claimants  to  the  first  prize  and  a  num- 
ber of  protests  have  been  filed  with  the 
judges,  owing  to  discrepancies  in  the 
limes  taken  bv  the  observers  and  the  offi- 
cial timers. 


Wrecked  in   Collision   with    Strett 
Cars. 

In  an  attempt  to  cross  Madison  avenue 
at  the  corner  of  iiith  street,  in  front  of 
two  electric  cars  last  Thursday.  L.  E>  Reed 
and  a  companion  narrowly  escaped  death, 
while  the  automobile  in  which  they  were 
riding  was  fairly  ground  to  junk  beneath 
them. 

Mr.  Rccd,  who  was  operating  the  ma- 
chine, declares  that  he  slowed  down  at  the 
crossing  and  then  started  on  again,  think- 
ing the  motormcn  were  about  to  stop.  The 
cars  continued,  however,  at  full  speed,  and  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  running  in  front  of  the  car 
on  the  farther  track,  he  was  forced  into  the 


F  E.  Schoonmakcr,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  de- 
signing a  four  cylinder  gasoline  machine. 

Hiram  Percy  Maxim  has  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  .\.  La  Ruclie  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
taken  the  agency  for  the  transmission  gear 
manufactured  by  R.  W.  Coffee  &  Sons, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  Church  Manufacturing  Company, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  make  strong  claims  for  a 
new  transmission  gear  which  they  have 
adopted  on  their  new  cars. 

In  our  description  of  the  Empire  Engi- 
neering Company's  steam  delivery  wagon 
last  week  the  fuel  tank  was  referred  to  as 
a  gasoline  tank.     As  kerosene  is  used  as 


L.  E.  Reed's  Car  After  the  Accident. 


narrow  space  between  the  two  cars.  \  bad 
wreck  resulted,  wheels  and  mud  guards  be- 
ing torn  off,  tires  ripped,  the  body  splin- 
tered, and  all  frame  members  twisted  or 
broken.     No  fire  or  explosion  occurred. 

Mr.  Reed  was  thrown  in  front  of  and 
partly  beneath  the  automobile,  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  with  no  more  serious  injury 
than  a  badly  bruised  arm.  The  other  occu- 
pant of  the  vehicle  caught  a  stanchion  of 
one  of  the  cars  and  swung  himself  into 
safely,  receiving  only  a  few  bruises. 

The  wrecked  machine,  which  we  illustrate 
in  this  issue,  was  a  Model  D  Crestmobilc. 

It  IS  understood  that  an  action  for  dam- 
ages will  be  brought  against  the  railway 
company. 


A  large  Pan-American  louring  car  has 
been  placed  in  public  service  between  the 
WaIdorf'.\storia  Hotel  and  the  Wood- 
man^ten  Inn.  in  West  Chester,  near  the  Mor- 
ris Park  race  course.  Regular  daily  runs 
are  made. 


fuel  on  this  vehicle,  the  term  "kerosene 
tank"  should  have  been  used. 

The  Seidlcr-Miner  Electric  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  bringing  out  a  new  plug 
and  spark  intensifier  combined. 

The  recent  depression  in  the  stock  market 
is  the  reason  given  for  the  falling  ofif  in  the 
trade  in  high  powered  foreign  touring  cars 
at  New  York. 

C.  A.  Ducrr  &  Co.,  152  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street.  New  York,  have  taken  the 
agency  for  New  York  and  vicinity  for  the 
Rcbcr  and  Ford  gasoline  cars. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Marr  Auto  Car 
Company  will  erect  a  factory  in  Detroit, 
and  that  the  Ford  Automobile  Company 
will  build  a  factory  at  Pontiac  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  touring  cars  and  delivery  wag- 
ons. 

Banker  Brothers  Company  gave  a  lunch- 
con  to  about  thirty  members  of  the  press 
at  the  Criterion  Hotel,  New  York,  on  June 
(J.  Among  those  present  were  1*  P. 
Mooers,   C.   G.   Ridgway.   L.   H.    Kittredge 


and   Samuel    M.   Butler,    secretary    of 
A.  C  A. 

J.  C.   Brandes,  New  York,  has   remove 
to  10  West  Thirty-third  street. 

A.  J.  Ostland,  of  Moline,  III.,  is  building 
an  autotnobile  from  his  own  design.     It  is  i-^m 
light  rimabout.  ^H 

L.  P.  Mooers.  one  of  the  American  team 
in  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race,  sailed  on 
the  Teutonic  on  Jime  10.  ^M 

William   E.   Mctzger.  of   Detroit.    Mich.,^^ 
sailed  for  London,  England,  recently  in  the 
interest  of  the  Cadillac  automobile. 

Charles  Whiffler,  12  Sherman  street,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  is  forming  a  stock  company  to 
build  a  gasoline  machine  of  his  design. 

The  Herman-Vaughn  Automobile  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind-, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $12,000 
to  $50,000. 

The  Berwick  Auto  Car  Company,  of 
Hasting.s,  Mich.,  has  completed  its  organ- 
ization and  purchased  the  Hastings  Ircm 
Works  plant.  ^M 

Dr.   David  I,   Bastian,  of  Clinton.  Mas«.f^H 
died  on  June  7  from  injuries  sustained  at 
Lancaster  by  his  automobile  rtmning  into  a 
ditch   and  overturning. 

The  new  foundry  of  the  Olds  Motor 
works  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  com- 
jiletcd  and  ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
new  machine  shop,  500  feet  long. 

An  automobile  club  has  been  organized 
in  Mexico  City  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing automobile  sports.  Minister  of  Finance 
Jose  Ives  Iimantour  is  the  honorary  presi- 
dent. 

Automobile  bodies,  both  with  front  in- 
dividual seat  and  rear  tonneaus  made  of 
veneer  or  built  up  wood,  are  bcmg  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Veneer  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ^| 

The  water  supply  department  of  Brook- ^^ 
lyn  has  under  consideration  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  automobiles  for  the  use  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Ridgewood 
and  other  pumping  stations.  Deputjj 
Commissioner  Van  Iderstine  is  authori 
for  the  statement  that  bids  will  soon  be 
advertised  for  the  furnishing  of  a  run- 
about, or  similar  light  machine. 

Hayden  Eames,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Weslinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur* 
ing  Company,  has  taken  the  sales   agency 
for     the     Westinghousc     electric      vehide 
motors,  Federal  Manufacturing  Company' 
pressed   steel   frames   and   parts    (witli   t! 
exception    of    chains    and    balls),    and    I 
axles  and   springs   made   by  the   Cleveland 
Axle  Company  and   the   CI  eve  land -Can  ton 
Spring  Company,  of  Canton.  Ohio.    He  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Cleveland  in  tht 
American  Trust  Building. 

The   Lewis  .Auto  Company,  of  which 
IS    understood    Lewis    M.    Bloomingdale   IS 
the  head,  is  6tting  up  the  premises  at  22t 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York  city 
an  automobile  salesroom  and  storage  si 
tion.     The  manager,  Mr.  Jacobson.  statelj 
that  the  present  quarters  will  be  occupied 
only    temporarily,    after    which    a    larger 
building  in  an  equally  suitable  locality 
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tmd.     Only  machines  oi  toreign  make 

b  be   handled,   and  we   are  told  that 

Bloomingdale  is  now  abroad  effecting 

:y  arrangements. 

k    A.    L.    Dyke    Automobile    Supply 

iany.  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  removed 

fger  quarters  at  2108  Olive  street. 

|t  N.  A.  A.  M.  has  just  sent  out  a  cir- 

S  to    members    asking    whether    they 

d  participate  in  a  coninicrcial   vehicle 

t»t  to  be  organized  by  the  association 

^lall. 

le  Acme  Motor  Car  Company  have  suc- 

•d  the  Reher  Manufacturing  Company, 

cadmg.   Pa.,   and  have  applied   fur  in- 

iration  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

ofiicers  are  George  D.  Horst.  president, 

James  C.  Reber,  treasurer  and  general 

tger. 

new  auinniobile  storage  and  repair 
,  200x28  feet,  is  to  be  built  at  Scioto 
V'crmunt  streets.  Indianaptjlis,  Ind.,  by 
w  compan>  recently  incorporated.  S. 
Elston.  the  Waverley  agent,  is  inter- 
John  B.  Cockrum  is  president  of 
rompany. 

nkcr  Brother?   Company,  of   Philadel- 

repori    the    following    sales    for    the 

.  ending  June   13:  Autocars,  to  A!ex- 

r  Allen  and  Mi&i  Bobbcrd,  of  Chestnut 

Pa.:  George  F.  Tilton,  of  Uniontown. 

W.  A.  Flinn.  of  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  W. 
Ccightley,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  an 
nt  to  Valentine  L.  Franz,  of  Philadel- 

i>  C.  Van  Alstync,  of  New  York,  ac- 
)anicd  by  Henry  M.  Crowthcr,  of  Salt 
:  City,  while  trying  to  make  the  longest 
mobile  trip  on  record  in  the  West,  be- 
;  stranded  230  miles  out  on  the  Great 
rican  Desert.  The  two  men  walked  73 
^  across  the  burning  sands  and  caught 
eight  train.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  nearly 
g  of  thirst. 

embers  of  auioniobile  and  driving  clubs 
«sted  in  building  and  maintaining  good 
%  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
!  invited  by  the  committee  on  good 
s  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
leet  in  the  Common  Council  chamber 
yracusc  on  June  13  for  the  purpose  of 
ling  an  organization  to  promote  interest 
le  subject. 

le  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  of 
^urg.   has   entered  upon   the  manufac- 

of    pressed    steel    automobile    frames. 

it  is  reported,  have  already  contracted 

a  number  of  prominent  automobile 
ttfacturcrs  for  the  use  of  their  product. 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  announce 
technical  details  of  their  frame  con 
rtion  in  an  early  issue. 
le  Black  Diamond  Automobile  Com- 
r,  of   Geneva,    N.    Y..   is   preparing   its 

machine  for  exhibition  in  Ni'w  York, 
fill  be  equipped  with  n  Dieter  steam 
•ocarbon  motor  and  geared  to  run  60 
s  an  honr.  The  company's  factor>'  will 
legun  on  August  15  and  will  be  isox 
feet,  with  two  stories  in  front  for  of- 
foom  and  one  story  in  the  rear. 


m 
m 

LEQ15LATIVE 
Aw^  LEQAL.  ■»• 

m 

A  Legal  Decision  on  the  Bailey  Law. 

In  ihe  case  of  Gustave  Lippman,  who  was 
arrested  on  May  17  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
mg  driven  his  automobile  15  miles  an  hour 
in  189th  street.  New  York,  and  who  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  on 
June  10,  a  decision  of  more  than  usual  m- 
tcrest  to  automobilists  was  given.  The  of- 
ficer who  made  the  arrest  had  measured 
off  264  feet  on  Webster  avenue,  and  timed 
Lippman  over  the  distance  in  twelve  sec- 
onds. Then  he  arrested  him  on  a  charge 
of  violating   Chapter  266  of   the   laws   of 

1902,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  run 
an  automobile  faster  than  8  miles  an  hour 
in  a  town,  except  where  a  city  ordinance 
permits  a  greater  rate.  When  asked 
whether  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
were  less  than  100  feet  apart,  the  officer 
could  only  say  that  '*some  of  them  were," 
and  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint  was 
granted.  In  so  doing  the  court  pointed 
out  that  the  old  law  was  limited  by  the 
more    recent    Chapter  625   of   the   laws   of 

1903,  the  Bailey  law,  which  says  that  no 
ordinance  may  be  passed  forcing  automo- 
biles to  run  slower  than  15  miles  where  the 
buildings  are  more  than  100  feci  apart,  and 
it  was  held  that  as  it  had  not  been  shown 
that  the  automobile  had  passed  a  school 
house  during  a  session,  or  a  church  while 
services  were  in  progress,  or  anyone  riding 
or  driving  a  horse,  that  the  defendant  did 
not  violate  the  Bailey  law  by  going  at  a 
rate  of  15  uiiles  an  hour.  If  any  law  at  all 
was  violated,  it  was.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  highway  law,  which  was  amended 
by  the  Bailey  law. 


Missouri  State  Automobile  Law. 

SECTION   I— REQUIRED  TO  STOP  BEFORE  PASSING 
HOKSF.  VEHICLE. 

Eveo'  person,  corporation,  company  or 
copartnership  engaged  in  operating  any 
automobile  by  steam,  gasoline  or  electric- 
ity or  other  motive  power  upon  any  of  the 
public  strrcts.  roads  or  highways  of  this 
State,  shall  keep  a  vigilant  watch  for  ve- 
hicles, carriages  or  wagons  drawn  by  ani- 
mals, and  especially  vehicles,  carnages  or 
wagons  driven  by  women  or  children,  and 
shall  when  approaching  any  such  vehicle, 
carriage  or  wagon  so  drawn  by  animal  or 
animals  stop  such  automobile  for  such  a 
time  as  to  enable  such  person  in  charge  of 
any  such  vehicle,  carriage  or  wagon  to 
pass,  or  if  going  in  the  same  direction, 
shall  before  attempting  to  pass  give  said 
drivers  or  person  in  charge  of  any  such 
vehicle,  carriage  or  wagon  drawn  by  ani- 
mal or  animals  sufficient  notice  of  his  or 
their  intention  tn  pass,  by  the  sounding  of 
a   bell  orwhistle.   and  if  necessary  to  pre- 


vent the  frightening  of  such  animal  or 
animals  bring  said  automobile  to  a  stop  in 
order  to  give  such  driver  or  person  an  op- 
pnrtunity  to  alight  from  such  vehicle,  car- 
riage or  wagon. 

SECTION    2 — SPEED   REGULATIONS. 

All  persons,  corporation,  company  or 
copartnership  engaged  in  operating  any 
automobile  as  aforesaid,  shall  when  re- 
quired by  the  driver  or  person  in  charge 
of  any  vehicle,  carriage  or  wagon  drawn 
by  any  animal  or  animals,  give  the  right 
of  way  to  such  driver  of  such  vehicle,  car- 
riage or  wagon '^nd  shall  not  run  such 
automobile  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than 
9  miles  per  hour. 

SECTION  3 — NUMBERING. 

All  automobiles  operated  or  run  upon 
any  of  the  public  streets,  roads  or  high- 
ways of  any  city  or  county  in  this  Stale 
shall  bear  a  number  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  license,  placed  at  a  conspic- 
uous place:  and  if  run  or  operated  in  the 
night,  shall  have  two  lighted  lamps  on  the 
front  part  of  said  automobile,  and  on  said 
lamps  shall  be  painted  in  legible  figures,  at 
least  3  inches  long,   the  number  thereof. 

SECTION  4— UCENSES. 

Every  person,  corporation,  company  or 
copartnership  desiring  to  operate  any  au- 
tomobile propelled  by  steam,  gasohne  or 
electricity  or  any  other  motive  power  shall 
obtain  a  license  from  the  license  commis- 
sioner, or  if  desired  to  operate  same  in  any 
county  outside  the  incorporate  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  any  of  the  public  high- 
ways, streets  or  roads  of  this  State,  shall 
obtain  a  license  from  the  county  clerk  of 
such  county  authorizing  the  operating  of 
such  automobile,  and  shall  pay  to  the  li- 
cense commissioner,  if  in  a  city  having  such 
commissioner,  or  if  in  any  county  to  the 
county  clerk  of  such  county,  the  sum  of  $2 
per  annum  for  each  automobile  so  operated 
and  run  on  the  streets,  roads  and  highways, 
which  said  sum  shall  be  paid  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  Ihe  general  road  fund. 

SECTION    5 — PENALTIES. 

Any  person,  corporation,  company  or  co- 
parmership  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 


New  York  State  Register. 

From  the  office  of  the  New  York  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany  it  is  reported  that 
4.400  names  of  automobile  users  have  al- 
ready been  registered  in  compliance  with 
ihe  provisions  of  the  Bailey  law.  As  new 
names  are  coming  in  at  a  rate  of  over  150 
a  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  foregoing  num- 
ber will  be  largely  increased  before  regis- 
tration falls  R)  a  normal  rate. 
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French  Auto  Editor  in  Conflict  with 
Bailey  Law. 

Julien  Tcza.  an  editor  of  L'Auto,  ihc 
Parisian  daily  sportsman's  publicaiion  and 
otncia!  organ  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
France,  had  the  misfortune  on  Saturday 
ia»t  to  be  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
Bailey  law.  M.  Tcza  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago  to  study  the  automo- 
bile situation  m  the  United  States.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  he  took  an  automobile 
hde  on  Riverside  Drive  and  soon  was 
going  at  a  lively  pace,  something  after  the 
manner  in  which  Parisian  automobiliMs  are 
wont  to  sail  up  the  Champs  Elysecs.  A 
bicycle  policeman  caught  sight  of  M.  Tcza 
and  arrested  him  for  speeding,  taking  hun 
to  the  West  Side  Police  Court.  There 
Tcza  was  detained  all  night  and  on  Sunday 
morning  he  appeared  before  Judge  Zellcr 
on  a  charge  of  having  driven  ht!^  machme 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  The  judge 
placed  the  prisoner  under  $100  bail  until 
Monday  morning. 


Mayor  fionachea^  of  Havana,  Cuba,  has 
issued  an  order  whereby  the  speed  of  auto- 
mobiles is  regulated  for  certain  streets. 

The  Ontario  Legislature  has  fixed  the 
speed  of  automobiles  in  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  at  10  miles  an  hour. 

A.  C.  Banker,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on  June 
g  secured  a  temporary  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  city  from  interfering  with  auiomo- 
bilists  who  have  nut  taken  out  a  license. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  corporation  at- 
torney of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Assembly 
has  postponed  indefinitely  an  ordinance 
regulating  automobiles,  as  it  was  feared  a 
city  ordinance  would  conflict  with  the  State 
law. 

An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  be- 
fore the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  fixing  the  maximum 
speed  of  automobiles  at  8  mile*  an  hour, 
and  requiring  that  signals  be  sounded  upon 
approaching  crossings,  etc. 

The  hearing  at  Mincola,  N.  Y.,  of  Charles 
Bartell.  chauffeur  lor  August  Belmont,  has 
been  postponed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  presence  of  an  expert  to  prove  that  the 
machine  which  the  chauffeur  was  running 
when  arrested  cannot  make  the  speed  at 
which  it  IS  alleged  to  have  been  going. 

Three  special  policemen  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  have  been  detailed  to  watch 
a  man  who  takes  particular  delight  in 
stringing  heavy  wires  across  Summit  ave- 
nue. Several  drivers  of  automobiles  dodged 
or  ran  into  the  wires  and  only  the  greatest 
care  has  prevented  several  bad  smashups. 

In  the  case  of  Herman  L'nger  against  the 
town  of  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  for  a  review  on  a 
writ  of  certiorari  of  the  automobile  ordi- 
nance, for  violarion  of  which  Unger  wa*t 
arrested,  the  court  held  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  an  attack  upon  the  ordinance  exclu- 
sively and  not  against  the  proceedings  which 
encompassed  the  arrest,  that  the  borough 
was  within  its  granted  power  in  passing  the 
ordinance,  and  dismissed  the  writ. 
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Milton  J.  Budlong,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  uf  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers and  president  of  the  Electric  Vehi- 
cle Company,  was  fined  $121.23  ^t  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  on  June  8  on  the  charge 
of  having  run  his  automobile  faster  than  the 
legal  limit  of  15  miles  an  hour.  An  appeal 
was  taken. 

After  three  days'  trial  with  the  heavy 
automobile  'bus  Ijetwccn  Lynn  and  Nahant, 
Mass.,  the  selectmen  have  refused  to  grant 
the  license  necessary  for  the  line  to  be  run 
regularly  and  il  will  be  discontinued.  The 
principal  objection  found  is  that  it  fright- 
ens horses  and  renders  driving  a  very  dan- 
gerous pastime. 

The  automobile  regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  became  effective  on  June 
7.  but  thirty  days  in  which  owners  may 
take  out  permits  to  register  their  machines 
arc  allowed.  Separate  application  blanks 
are  prepared  for  the  registry  of  machines 
and  for  a  permit.  Each  machine  must  have 
a  separate  number,  but  the  nUmber  of  the 
permit  need  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
machine.  In  this  way  dealers  may  register 
all  their  automobiles  and  have  numbers 
assigned  to  iheni.  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  steam  automobile  licenses  the 
same  examination  as  has  been  prescribed 
since  that  type  of  automobile  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  will  be  followed.  For 
ga>iolinc  and  electrical  machines  the  exam- 
ination will  be  purely  mental,  it  is  believed. 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  operators  on  the  care  of 
the  machines  and  the  fuel  used.  The  board 
of  examiners  has  organized  by  elect- 
ing E  F.  Vermillion  as  chairman  and  W. 
A.  McFarland  as  secretary.  The  other 
meinbers  of  the  board  are  W.  C.  Allen, 
electrical  engineer  of  the  District ;  C.  E. 
Foster,  vice  president  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Automobile  Club,  and  Henry  Boesch 
and  Daniel  Johnson,  of  the  hoard  of  steam 
examiners. 
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New  3teel  Roadway   Scheme  for 
Long  Island. 

The  long  talked  of  automobile  speedway 
on  Long  Island  may  soon  become  a  reality 
if  plans  that  have  just  been  submitted  to 
the  National  Assticiation  of  Automobflc 
Manufacturers  and  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  by  General  Roy  Stone  arc 
carried  out. 

The  new  scheme  provides  for  a  roadway 
40  feet  wide,  laid  with  a  'double  track  of 
tlat  steel  rails,  similar  to  the  e.xpcrimcnta! 
tracks  recently  placed  in  Murray  street. 
New  York  city.  Hedges  and  wire  netting 
will  Ixjrder  the  right  of  way,  and  grass  will 
be  planted  between  the  rails  to  keep  down 
dust.  No  grade  crossings  with  other  roads 
will  be  permitted.  When  completed,  the 
course  would  be  112  miles  long,  extending 
from  Long  Island  City  to  Moniauk  Point, 
and  passing  through  Flushing,  Creedmore. 
Floral  Park.  Hempstead.  Good  Ground,  and 
other  suburban  points.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  estimated  at  $15,000  a  mile,  and 


it  is  said  that  a  number  of  prominent  mU 
honaires  arc  actively  interesting  thcm?elve»l 
m  the  project.     William  C  Whittie>  is  re*} 
ported  as  willing  tu  contribute  $iooijO0O. 
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Uquid    Fuel. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  wi^  a 
period  which  has  left  its  mark  on  tlie  sciei 
tific  world,  as  being  perhaps  the  time  dur- 
ing which  more  work  was  done — more  dn 
coveries  made^ — than  any  other  period  be- 
fore or  since.  At  that  period  we  had  work 
ing  and  laboring  in  England  men  like 
Priestley  and  Cavendish,  while  in  Edin- 
burgh was  a  young  doctor  named  Black* 
who,  by  introducing  the  chemical  balance 
into  scientific  work,  did  an  enormous^ 
amount  of  good,  and  entirely  turned  the 
whole  bent  of  the  research  of  the  day.  In 
Sweden  at  the  same  time  lived  and  labored 
an  apothecary  named  Schecle,  who.  with 
only  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  discov- 
ered many  very  important  facts;  and  while 
these  men  worked,  labored  and  discovered, 
there  was  in  France  that  master  mtnd, 
l^voisier.  who  in  his  all  too  short  career 
did  an  enormous  amount  for  science,  and, 
among  other  things,  gave  us  the  true  the- 
ory of  combustion,  the  true  idea  of  what 
combustion  really  was.  Up  to  that  period 
men's  minds  had  been  imbued  with  an  old 
theory  known  as  the  Phlogistic  theory, 
which  was  started  at  the  end  of  the  seveo-  U 
teenth  century,  and  which  so  warped  th*  ■ 
knowledge  of  the  day  that  practically  no 
scientific  progress  was  possible.  This  the- 
ory of  combustion  seems  absolutely  ab* 
surd  to  us  with  our  twentieth  ccninry 
knowledge,  and  it  was  in  two  or  three 
words  roughly  this:  If  a  piece  of  coal  and 
a  piece  of  stone  be  taken,  it  is  found  that 
the  coal  burns  and  the  stone  docs  not.  In 
the  coal,  according  to  this  theory,  there  is 
the  ash  that  is  left  behind  in  the  grat( 
when  it  is  burnt,  there  arc  the  gases  which 
escape  up  the  chimney.  These  arc  alt 
packed  away  in  the  coal,  and  with  them  a 
something,  a  spirit  called  Phlogiston,  and 
when  the  coal  is  ignited  that  spirit  escape) 
and  gives  the  phenomenon  of  burning.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  that  was  an  ac- 
cepted theory,  and  yet  for  over  a  hundred 
years  it  held  its  own. 

When  Lavoisier  first  commenced  the 
work  of  his  life,  one  of  the  earliest  experi- 
ments that  he  made  seemed  to  show  that 
when  substances  were  burned  there  wai 
an  increase  in  weight.  If  you  take  2  piece 
of  magnesium  wire  and  burn  it  in  the  air. 
a  white  ash  is  produced.  At  the  same  time 
you  get  a  brilliant  emanation  of  light,  and 
if  you  were  to  weigh  the  magncsiuni  be 
fore  the  experiment  and  afterward,  you 
would  find  a  distinct  increase  in  weight: 
the  ash  weighs  very  much  more  than  the 
magnesium  originally  taken.  He  then 
made  a  large  number  of  experiments,  re- 
searches which  showed  that  this  was  a 
common  property  with  all  substances — that 
if  you  burnt  a  candle,  suspended  on  a  bAl- 
ance,   under   such   conditions    that    all   titc 
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products  that  escaped  from  it  as  it  grew 
smaller  and  smaller  and  finally  disap- 
peared, could  be  collected,  and  you  would 
have  the  end  of  the  balance  to  which  it 
was  attached,  and  to  which  the  apparatus 
was  also  attached  for  collecting  the  prod- 
ucts as  they  escaped,  growing  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  showing  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  weight  by  the  time  combustion 
was  finished.  When  Lavoisier  had  dearly 
established  this  fact,  he  then  attacked  the 
Phlogistic  theory;  because,  as  he  pointed 
out,  it  required  that  the  products  of  com- 
bustion should  be  lighter,  whereas  they 
proved  to  be  heavier  than  the  substance 
burnt. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  in  those 
early  days  a  theory  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  a  hundred  years  was  nut  going  to 
be  broken  down  by  any  man's  work  in  a  few 
ccks  or  months,  and  the  moment  La- 
Voi.^ier  made  his  attack  on  the  Phlogistic 
theory  the  Phlogistonites  were  up  in  arms, 
and  came  forward  to  its  defense.  They 
said:  "You  icll  us  that  when  a  substance 
•urns  the  products  formed  are  heavier, 
f  course  they  are.  What  did  you  expect? 
Phlogiston  is  something  which  weighs  less 
than  nothing,  and  so,  when  this  escapes, 
it  leaves  products  behind  that  are  heavier." 
Lavoisier's  facts  were  too  strong,  how- 
ever, for  such  arguments,  and  very  soon 
broke  down  that  old  theory.  But  he  did 
what  very  few  men  would  have  done.  The 
destructive  power  in  man  is  one  which  is 
brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  it  is  easy  after  all  to  attack  and  very 
often  discredit  other  men's  theories;  but 
it  is  very  difticult  to  construct  a  new  one 
in  its  place,  and  Lavoisier  did  both.  Not 
only  did  he  break  down  the  old  theory, 
but  he  gave  us  our  present  theory  of  com- 
bustion, which  we  now  recognize,  as  far 
as  we  know  anything  to  be  true,  to  be  the 
true  one. 

Lavoisier's  exteriments. 
A  long  series  of  experiments  was  en- 
tered upon  by  Lavoisier,  by  which  he  dis- 
covere*!  that  whenever  you  had  a  sub- 
stance burning,  the  air  played  an  important 
part  in  that  combustion,  and  that  without 
air  no  combustion  could  proceed.  Taking 
simple  forms  of  combustible  matters,  he 
showed  that  if  carbon  in  any  of  its  forms 
be  burnt  the  carbon  disappears,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  these  two  substances 
thai  have  gone  have  been  welded  by  chemi- 
cal action  into  a  new  compound — into  that 
gas  which  we  call  carbonic  acid  gas,  or, 
more  correctly,  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  in 
that  rushing  together  to  form  this  new 
compound  that  energy  has  been  developed 
in  the  form  of  heat,  which,  if  the  combi- 
nation is  rapid  enough  to  give  high  inten- 
sity, makes  itself  manifest  in  the  form  of 
incandescence  and  the  other  phenomena 
of  combustion. 

Before  Lavoisier  ended  his  life  under  the 
gttillot!  ic  of  Robespierre  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  his  theory  of  combustion  thor- 
oughly accepted,  and   it   is   the    theory   of 


combustion  which  we  accept  to  the  pres- 
ent day.     Whenever  a  substance  burns,  the 
heat  which  is  developed  is  the  energy  pro- 
duced   by    the    chemical    action    which    is 
going  on.     From   that  period  two   terms 
have  survived,  and  are  in  use  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  these  are  "combustible" 
and    ".supporter    of    combustion."      Those 
substances  which  when  burnt  in  air  cora- 
Iiined  with  the  oxygen  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity were  termed  "combustibles";   while 
those  substances  which,  like  the  oxygen  of 
the    air,    supported    all    combustion     were 
called  "supporters  of  combustion."     Oxy- 
gen at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  the 
only  supporter  of  combustion;  but  at  the 
present   time   we   realize   that    these   terms 
are  purely  relative.    It  is  found  that  under 
ilie  conditions  existing  in  our  atmosphere, 
where  oxygen  is  present  in  the  air  around 
us.  we  can  burn  a  jet  of  coal  gas  or  paraf- 
fin oil.     The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
parafKn  or  coal  gas  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air;  but  in  a  large  volume  of  coal 
gas  it  is  just  as  easy  to  bum  a  jet  of  air 
as  it  is  to  burn  a  jet  of  coal   gas   in  the 
air.  and  whether  you  have  a  flame  of  coal 
gas  in  air  or  of  air  in  coal  gas,  the  chemi- 
cal auction  that  is  going  on  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  we  see  that  those  terms  "com- 
bustible"  and   "supporter   of   combustion" 
must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  relative. 

Very  soon  after  that  period  the  name  of 
fuel  was  gradually  applied  to  those  sub- 
stances which  were  of  sufficiently  wide  dis- 
tribution to  be  everywhere  applicable  to 
the  generation  of  heat,  both  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  their  number 
being  limited  by  the  wideness  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  case  of  obtaining  them, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  practically  all 
our  fuels  are  of  purely  vegetable  origin. 
When  one  speaks  of  fuels,  one  may  look 
upon  such  substances  as  paper,  wood,  coal 
and  its  derivative,  coke,  or  the  derivative 
of  wood,  charcoal,  as  being  fuel,  simply 
because  they  are  available  everywhere  that 
civilization  has  spread  for  the  generation 
of  the  heat  which  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture  and 
to  supply  comfort  to  life;  and  you  find 
that  they  have  all  one  common  origin,  and 
that  is  vegetation. 

ORIGIN    OF    FT'Et^ 

The  plant,  urged  on  by  the  energy  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  sucks  in  from  the  air 
carbnn  dioxide,  which  is  being  evolved  by 
every  man  or  animal  that  breathes,  and  by 
every  particle  of  fuel  that  burns,  and  which 
in  time  would  hamper  the  atmosphere  and 
render  it  absolutely  unfit  for  life,  if  it  were 
rot  for  the  fact  that  vegetation  uses  it  as  a 
food.  As  the  plant  grows  it  sucks  in  this 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere 
through  small  pores  in  its  surface,  and  it 
also  lakes  \n  moisture  from  the  air.  and 
soil,  and  then,  urged  nn  by  the  energy  of 
the  sun's  rays,  you  have  that  marvelous 
chain  of  chemical  actions  commencing 
which  lead  to  the  gradual  conversion  of 
Ihe  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  into 
the  solid  matter  of  the  wood. 


All  wood,  be  it  simply  the  fibre  that  is 
found  in  a  small  growing  herb  or  the  tim- 
ber that  is  obtained  from  a  big  oak  tree, 
has  as  its  basis  a  compound  called  cellu- 
lose, which  is  formed  by  the  carbon  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  being  gradually  welded  into 
cellulose  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  water.     While  this  action  is  proceed- 
ing, the  oxygen  that  was  originally  grouped 
with   the   carbon   as   carbon   dioxide   goes 
back  into  the  atmosphere  and  purifies  it, 
keeping  it  in  a  fit  condition  both  for  com- 
bustion and  for  life.     In  this  way  vegeta- 
tion not  only  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  a 
condition    of   purity,   but   also    builds   up, 
from    deleterious    emanations,    the    solid 
matters  which   give   the   various  forms   of 
limber,  only  differing  in  the  density  with 
which  that  cellulose  is  packed  away,  and 
in   the  various   constituents  that  are  found 
in   the    sap.   and   also,    of  course,   in    the 
amount  of  moisture  which  is  present  in  it. 
Wood,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  form  of  fuel,  is  a  substance  which  is 
certainly  the  poorest  of  the   fuels  that   wc 
have.      In   the    first   place,    in    an    average 
sample  of  wood  it  is  found  that   there  is 
never  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  real  fuel. 
There    is    always    about    20    per    cent,    of 
moisture,    and    some    woods    contain    far 
more.     The   driest   wood  known  contains 
20  per  cent   of  moisture,  oak  containing 
about  30  per  cent.,  and  the  poplar  as  much 
^s  45  to  50  per  cent.;  and  with  air  dried 
wood  20  per  cent,  of  moisture  will  still  be 
found,  so  that  even  in  the  beams  out  of  an 
old  farm  kitchen,  on  which  flitches  of  bacon 
have  been  curing  for  200  or  300  years,  you 
will  still  find  between  16  and  20  per  cent, 
although  it  has  been  air  dried  under  con- 
ditions which  should  drive  out  all  moisture 
from  it.    Again,  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  arti- 
ficially dried  until  there  is  practically  little 
or  no  moisture  in  it,  it  will  be  found  that 
on  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  any  length  of 
time  it  gradually  sucks  in  moisture  again 
until  it  gets  very  nearly  back  to  that  per- 
centage.    Wood  is  hygroscopic  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  an  exceedingly  bad  fuel. 

If  vegetation  with  its  basis  of  cellulose 
be  allowed  to  decay  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  processes  of  decomposi- 
tion gradually  convert  it  back  into  the  sub- 
stances from  which  it  was  formed,  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  and  that  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  rotting  away  of  wood  But 
when  decay  is  checked,  and  the  vegetation 
after  it  has  died  is  protected  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  a  process  known 
as  checked  decay  will  take  place,  and  in 
that  process  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  cellulose  begin  to  act  upon  each  other. 
In  marshy  ground,  and  in  places  where  the 
watershed  has  not  had  sufficient  fall  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  swamps  are  formed, 
which  give  rise  to  large  quantities  of  rank 
vegetation  during  the  summer  months. 
This  grows  up  rapidly,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  crops  of  it  rot  down  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  As  the  winter  comes  on  the 
flood    brings   down   mud   and    silt.    whieK 
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cover  it,  so  that  by  the  time  four  or  five 
years  have  elapsed  this  vegetation,  which 
has  been  kept  from  the  free  action  of  fhe 
r,  has  undergone  a  process  of  checked 
!cay,  which  has  converted  it  into  the  sub- 
stance called  peat.  The  action  which  has 
been  going  on  has  been  the  elimination  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  original  cellulose,  and  peat 
is  the  result,  which  in  certain  countries, 
like  our  sister  isle,  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  list  of  available  fuels. 

Peat  is  of  interest,  not  because  it  is  a 
good  fuel,  but  because  it  is  not;  it  is  only 
about  the  same  value  as  a  fuel  as  wood  in 
its  best  condition;  but  it  is  an  intermediate 
step  in  that  wonderful  series  of  changes 
which  give  us  our  premier  fuel,  coal.  In 
days  long  before  men  inhabited  the  world 
^in  (b)>,  too,  wlicn  the  atmosphere  was 
not  the  atmosphere;  of  today,  but  consisted 
pr;*ciically  of  niirogen  and  carbon  diox- 
ide, ihe  residuum  of  that  great  conflagra- 
tion, the  great  heating  iron  which  formed 
the  earth,  an  immense  vegetation  grew  in 
a  way  that  vegetation  has  never  grown 
since,  and  with  an  atmosphere  highly 
charged  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
v^tpor,  with  the  crust  of  the  hardening 
globe  rxiremely  thin,  and  the  heat  from 
the  niolu^n  portion  then  making  itself  per- 
fectly manifest  on  the  surface,  heated 
from  below  and  fed  and  nourished  from 
ahove.  vegetation  grew  with  tremendou& 
rapidity;  and  our  coal  Seam^  show  that 
planls  of  the  same  family  as  the  mar^ihy 
vi*s?iktation  ol  today,  which  only  grows  to  a 
of  4  or  5  inches,  then  gr<?w  to  a 
of  60  to  70  feet,  and  probiibly  rot- 
ung  aown  as  rapidly  as  due&  ilie  vegeta- 
tion of  today,  became  a  mass  01  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  decay.  Then  occurred 
sudden  changes  in  the  earth's  level,  erup- 
tions of  a  volcanic  character,  which  fortu- 
nately are  rare  today  but  were  common 
events  in  those  times,  and  were  fairly  gen- 
eral all  over  the  world;  together  with 
sinkages  and  upheavals  taking  place  in 
every  direction.  And  a  sudden  sinkage 
where  a  quantity  of  this  vegetation  was 
rotting  would  cause  an  inrush  of  enormous 
quantities  of  water  carrying  silt  and  soil; 
and  gradually,  after  hundreds  of  years. 
these  deposits  dried,  hardened  and  perhaps 
even  crystallized,  forming  the  strata  that 
are  found  today  above  the  coal  measures. 

rv>RMATION    OF    (.OAL. 

Pressed  upon  from  above  with  this 
weight  of  ^uptrincumbcnt  ^^)il.  lioated 
from  below  by  the  still  cooling  earth,  the 
vegcution  wa«  converted  into  peat,  and  af- 
terward into  coal;  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  action  and  the  way  in  which  it 
took  place  it  formed  either  lignites  or  can- 
nels.  in  which  there  was  still  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  some  oxygen  left;  or 
hiiuminous  cuaU.  in  which  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  was  lower  and  the  oxygen  lower 
in  a  still  higher  ratio;  or  anthracites,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  were  got  rid  of;  while  the  last 
stage  of  all  in  that  wonderful  action  was 


the  formation  of  graphite,  or  blacktead, 
absolutely  pure  carbon,  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  changes  which 
were  going  on.  AlJ  the-sc  substances  are 
purely  of  vegetable  origin^  and  have  been 
until  quite  recently  our  staple  fuels. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
liquid  fuel  has  begim  to  show  its  right  to 
take  a  place  among  these  other  autocrats 
of  the  fireplace,  and  its  use  really  started 
about  the  middle  ol  the  last  century.  When 
and  whiTf  licjuid  (uel  was  first  used  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  Herodotus  gives  an 
account  of  the  finding  of  oil  in  many  of  the 
dis^tiict*;  near  the  Russian  oil  fields,  and  in 
the  Bible  one  finds  various  references  to 
it;  but  the  traces  then  were  only  excessive- 
ly small.  It  was  known,  however;  and  it 
was  also  known  that  it  would  burn  with 
a  Hame  which  gave  a  considerable  heat. 
And  although  the  oil  districts  of  America 
and  Rus5^ia  were  practically  known  lor 
very  long  periods  and  their  presence 
marked — the  Rtissdan  ones  by  the  presence 
of  the  fire  worshippers  of  the  East  and  the 
Aiiierican  by  the  presence  of  the  Indians, 
who  collected  the  oil  from  the  wells  and 
pond^  for  healing  and  other  purposes — 
yet  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury that  the  oil  industry  .ind  ojI  as  a  fuel 
may  be  said  to  have  originated, 

IXTKODLCTION    OF    M1P*EHAL    OIL, 

The  first  step  in  the  introduclion  of  min- 
eral oil  dales  back  to  1849,  when  James 
Young  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
small  driblets  of  oil  that  ran  down  from  the 
shale  measures  in  the  Riddings  Collieries, 
near  Alfreton.  Taking  this  oil  and  distill- 
ing it,  he  made  Irom  it  an  excellent  lubri- 
cant; but  no  sooner  had  he  got  a  good 
client  for  his  lubricant  than  he  found  that 
the  supply  was  totally  insufficient,  and 
showed  signs  of  being  exhausted;  but  on 
distillation  some  of  the  Scotch  shales  gave 
him  an  abundant  supply  of  the  oil,  and  so 
started  the  Scotch  oil  industry.  Later  on, 
in  1859,  the  oil  fever  broke  out  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Pennsylvania  the  oil.  which  had 
been  collected  for  centuries  in  small  quan- 
tities, was  suddenly  obtained  in  enormous 
volumes  by  Drake,  who  started  the  idea  of 
boring  wells,  which  gave  him  an  abun- 
dant and  enormous  supply.  Financial 
booms  took  place  in  America,  which  led  to 
the  sinking  of  innumerable  welU  over  that 
district,  and  the  flooding  of  America  and 
the  civiii;^cd  world  with  oil.  By  1870  also 
the  Russian  oil  fields  were  opened  up. 
yicldinjj:  an  amount  of  oil  which  very  soon 
made  them  an  important  competitor  of  the 
American  trade. 

Even  before  that  time,  in  1865,  Captain 
Selvvyn,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  first  of  all 
brought  a  paper  before  the  United  Service 
Institution  in  which  he  strongly  advocated 
the  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  on  board 
ship,  pointing  out  the  manifest  advantages 
which  it  had.  However,  at  that  time  he 
was  very  strongly  and  warmly  opposed  by 
Dr.  Paul  and  others,  who  pointed  out  that 
petroleum  was  a  substance  which  would  re- 


quire the  most  carefu[  handling;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  properties  of  petroleum 
were  but  little  known  at  that  time,  Sel- 
wyn's  arguments  in  its  favor  were  but 
very  little  listened  to.  Nevertheless  he 
went  on  with  the  suhiect,.  and  in  the  verj 
next  year,  1866,  read  another  paper  before 
the  Institute  kA  Naval  Architects.  By  that 
time  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  pe- 
trolc'im,  and  in  looking  about  for  some 
other  liquid  fuel  to  burn,  hit  upon  the  ail 
which  is  known  as  heavy  tar  oih  After 
\ykt  is  gent  from  the  gas  works  to  the  tar 
distiller  there  are  first  of  aJl  distilled  from 
it  the  beniine  and  light  oils,  such  as  naph- 
tha. Then  the  heavier  oils  distill  over  con- 
taining creosote. 

OIL   AS    A    FUEU 

It  was  with  these  oils  that  a  very  large 
number  of  experiments  upon  a  couple  of 
Lancashire  boilers  were  made,  and  some 
most  eXjtraordinary  resuhs  obtained.  They 
were  esfct^raordinary  results  then,  and  they 
are  more  so  now.  There  was  some  mis- 
taken factor  in  his  figures  which  I  do  not 
think  has  ever  been  cleared  up,  and  a  grc^t 
deal  of  attention  was  in  that  way  turned  to 
the  subject  of  hquid  fuel  Selv^7n  wus  led 
to  make  some  expermients  down  at  Wool- 
wich, where  he  fitted  up  a  small  launch, 
and  again  got  very  good  results,  which,  in 
the  light  of  modern  practice,  one  now 
knows  were  practically  correct.  These  ex- 
periments gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  liquid 
fuel,  and  by  this  time  the  Russian  oil  trade 
had  made  great  strides  forward.  There 
on  the  spot  it  was  rlistiUcd.  ftrst  of  all  to 
give  the  light  spirits,  then  the  burning 
oils,  while  left  behind  a?  3  residuum  was 
the  mixture  of  heavy  oils  known  ns  asiaiki. 
This  residuum  was  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
Russian  distillers  at  that  time.  They  had 
no  outlet  for  it,  and  would  often  run  it  on 
to  waste  ground  and  burn  it,  simply  to  get 
rid  of  it,  with  the  result  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  polluted  for  miles  round  with 
the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  burning  oil, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  good  material 
was  wasted.  However,  soon  after  they 
began  to  make  experiments  at  burning  it, 
and  Nobel  in  introducing  his  trough  forms 
of  furnaces  showed  at  once  that  it  was  of 
enormous  utility  for  stationary  boiler 
works  and  also  in  locomotives,  and  by  1870 
a  very  large  number  of  small  vessels  on 
the  Caspian  were  fed  by  liquid  fuel,  prac- 
tically nearly  all  6f  them,  while  later  on 
the  use  of  liquid  fuel  spread  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

At  that  period  the  supplies  of  petroleum 
were  practically  confined  to  these  Russian 
and  American  fields,  and  a  sufficiently  re- 
liable supply  of  the  oil  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, which  would  be  of  the  right  qual- 
ity, sufficiently  widely  distributed  over  the 
world  to  allow  it  to  take  .its  place  as  a  fnel. 
That  was  the  trouble  that  Selwyn  found  in 
his  attempt  to  introduce  it.  Wherever  it 
could  be  obtained,  as  on  the  Black  S"  the 
Caspian  or  in  America,  it  w*  ^  \ 

fuel  as  could  possibly  be  * 
much  as  universal  disti 
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to  obtain  it  in  large  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able price  were  really  the  important  fac- 
tors in  the  fuel  question,  oil  even  then  had 
not  attained  to  that  dignity. 

Things  are  entirely  changed  now,  owing 
to  the  discoveries  of  petroleum  in  almost 
ail  the  countries  of  the  world.  A  much 
wider  distribution  brings  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  universal  fuel,  and  moreover 
prices,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  it 
available,  are  also  likely  to  be  kept  down 
by  competition;  so  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  petroleum  as  a  liquid  fuel  to  take 
its  proper  place.  And  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  followed  the  trend  of  the  last  few 
years  that  liquid  fuel  will  be  the  fuel  of 
the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  for  the  raising 
of  steam  power. 

All  forms  of  petroleum  are  composed  of 
certain  compounds  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  hydrocarbons — bodies  which 
contain  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  combina- 
tion. These  hydrocarbons,  however,  vary 
a  good  deal  in  composition  according  to 
the  part  of  the  world  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  If  the  petroleum  is  from  the 
American  fields — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  fields — it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  hydrocarbons  which  arc  at  present 
in  it  are  practically  of  the  kind  we  call 
paraffin  hydrocarbons — all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  hydrocarbons  of 
which  marsh  gas  or  methane  is  the  sim- 
plest member — a  group  of  hydrocarbons  in 
which  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen present  varies  according  to  the 
ratio  CnHjn  -|-  a.  They  are  saturated  hy- 
drocarbons— that  is  to  say»  the  carbon  par- 
ticles in  the  molecule  are  combined  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  hydrogen  which 
they  can  hold.  Marsh  gas  is  CH*,  and 
contains  one  carbon  atom  combined  with 
four  of  hydrogen,  which  corresponds  to 
the  ratio  given  above.  Each  member  of 
the  group  gradually  rises  by  an  atom  of 
carbon  at  a  time,  so  that  its  next  member 
is  CiHe,  and  so  on  to  C«Hio,  these  bodies 
being  gaseous.  The  next  number  of  the 
group  is  pentane,  which  is  a  liquid  so  ex- 
cessively volatile  that  unless  it  be  kept  in 
well  corked  up  cans  very  little  of  it  will 
be  left  in  the  can  after  an  hour's  exposure. 

With  pentane  this  series  of  hydrocarbons 
becomes  liquid,  and  gradually,  with  in- 
crease in  the  nuhiber  of  carbon  atoms,  gets 
more  and  more  viscid,  with  a  higher  and 
higher  boiling  point,  until  at  about  the  fif- 
teenth member  of  the  group  one  arrives  at 
substances  which,  though  still  liquid,  are 
so  viscid  that  the  numbers  from  15  to  20 
give  that  jelly-like  mass  known  under  the 
name  of  vaseline.  For  another  five  mem- 
bers they  are  still  viscid  slightly,  and  about 
the  twenty-fifth  member  of  the  group  be- 
gins the  real  solid. 

In  the  American  oil  fields  natural  gases 
arc  obtained,  and  methane,  the  simplest 
member  of  the  group,  is  one  of  the  chief 
constituents,  and  in  the  oil  from  these 
fields  liquid  members  of  the  group  arc 
practically  all  of  them  represented. 


When  you  come  to  the  Russian  fields,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  find  hydrocarbons  of 
a  different  character,  belonging  to  a  cu- 
rious class  of  bodies  called  naphthenes. 
These  are  isomeric,  with  bodies  like  ethy- 
lene, and  really  may  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  that  series  which  in  its  sim- 
plest form  may  be  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  CnHtU  series.  They  are  unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons,  and  this  manifest 
difference  in  the  composition  of  these  hy- 
drocarbons, although  it  makes  very  little 
difference  to  the  action  in  combustion,  and 
when  otherwise  used  as  a  fuel,  makes  a 
very  large  difference  in  their  chemical 
properties,  and  the  alterations  that  can  be 
brought  about  in  them  by  heat  and  other 
processes. 

THEORIES    OF    ORIGIN. 

There  are  several  theories  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  petroleum.  One  class  of 
theorists  insists  upon  its  vegetable  origin, 
declaring  that  it  is  the  result  of  distilla- 
tions from  such  fossilized  vegetation  as 
coal.  Another  and  perhaps  larger  class 
argue  that  it  has  been  formed  from  animal 
remains,  while  a  third  party  are  perfectly 
clear  in  their  views  as  to  these  hydrocar- 
bons having  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  or  steam  under  considerable  pres- 
sure upon  metallic  carbides.  Carbides  are 
substances  formed  by  the  combination  of 
metals  and  carbon.  There  is  one  carbide 
perfectly  well  known — calcium  carbide — 
and  by  the  action  of  water  it  yields  acety- 
lene. In  the  same  way  as  water  and  cal- 
cium carbide  give  acetylene,  so  water  and 
some  of  the  carbides  of  the  rarer  earths 
will  give  hydrocarbons  of  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  many  of  the  hydrocarbons 
found  in  the  mineral  oils. 

In  each  of  these  theories  in  all  proba- 
bility there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
for  with  American  petroleum  there  are 
many  indications  of  its  being  of  vegetable 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animal 
origin  of  Russian  petroleum  seems  equally 
probable.  We  need  not  waste  time,  how- 
ever, in  discussing  this  point,  and  we  can 
now  go  on  to  the  general  value  of  oil  for 
fuel  purposes. 

With  land  boilers  the  use  of  oil  has 
great  advantages,  but  for  use  on  board 
ships  the  advantages  are  greater  still.  One 
of  the  worst  jobs  on  board  ship  is  coaling. 
All  the  coal  has  to  be  got  into  the  bunkers, 
meaning  an  enormous  amount  of  extremely 
hard  labor;  everything  on  the  ship  is  made 
filthy  by  the  coal  dust  necessitating  clean- 
ing and  polishing  up  afterward.  As  re- 
gards the  advantages  of  oil  in  this  direc- 
tion there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Taking  the  oil  in  from  big  storage  tanks 
alongside  the  wharf,  it  can  either  be  run 
into  the  portions  of  the  ship  which  are  re- 
served for  storage  by  gravity,  or  it  can  be 
pumped  in.  and  instead  of  having  the  coal 
bunkers,  as  one  is  obliged  to  for  coal, 
above  the  level  of  the  stokehold,  the  stor- 
age tanks  for  the  paraffin,  or  whatever 
liquid  fuel  it  may  be,  may  be  in  practically 
the  ballast  tanks,  and  as  the  oil  is  used  it 


can  be  replaced  by  water.  That  gives  an 
enormous  increase  in  capacity  to  the  ship. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  be  a  ship  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  it  gives  a  large  amount 
of  cargo  room,  which  means,  of  course, 
greater  earning  power  for  the  ship;  if  it 
is  a  man-of-war,  it  does  more.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  gives  the  power  of  storing  a 
much  larger  amount  of  energy  in  the  same 
space  as  coal  would  have  occupied. 

Liquid  fuel  is  far  in  advance  of  coal  as 
a  steam  rai.sing  agent,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
few  moments.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  found 
that  I  ton  of  oil  is  about  equal  to  1.75  to 
1.77  of  coal,  and  the  result  is  that  for  the 
same  weight  an  amount  of  fuel  can  be  car- 
ried which  will  give  a  very  much  greater 
'radius  of  action,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  in  the  navy  is  of  the  very  greatest 
possible  importance.  Again,  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  oil  to  the  furnaces,  instead  of 
needing  a  very  large  number  of  stokers 
for  trimming  the  coal  in  the  bunkers  and 
keeping  up  the  fires,  the  use  of  oil  will  re- 
duce that  number.  This  is  an  economy, 
and  in  practice  about  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  stokers  is  required  as  when  solid 
fuel  is  used.  In  these  days,  when  the  stok- 
er is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  ship- 
ping trade,  that  is  a  most  important  point 
also  to  consider.  The  economy  which  is 
gained  by  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  in  the  labor 
question  is  one  which  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  question  in  discussing 
the  relative  price  of  the  two  fuels. 

Moreover,  in  coal  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  mineral  matter  present,  which 
remains  behind  in  the  form  of  ash,  clinker 
and  cinder,  and  these  have  to  be  cleared 
out  of  the  fire  and  thrown  overboard, 
which  means  an  enormous  amount  of  han- 
dling and  labor,  which  is  entirely  absent 
in  the  case  of  the  oil.  which  leaves  no  ash 
of  this  character  behind.  All  these  are 
points  of  the  greatest  importance  as  scor- 
ing in  favor  of  liquid  fuel.  There  have, 
however,  been  several  factors  which  have 
retarded  its  introduction. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  the  precautions 
which  have  to  be  taken  are  clearly  grasped, 
there  are  many  things  which  would  act  as 
a  setback,  and  everyone  knows  that  among 
people  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  handling  and  use  of  oil  there  is  a  rabid 
fear  of  the  danger  of  fire  and  explosion. 
That  led  to  the  flash  point  prescribed  for 
liquid  fuel  being  fixed  at  an  unreasonably 
high  figure.  In  the  mercantile  marine, 
Lloyd's  Register  have  fixed  200°  Fahr. 
as  the  flash  point  of  any  oil  that  has  to  be 
used  as  fuel  on  board  ship;  in  the  service 
270"*  is  the  prescribed  flash  point.  To  ob- 
tain and  use  an  oil  with  a  flash  point  as 
high  as  this  at  once  introduces  very  con- 
siderable difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
the  distillation  ol  the  oil  has  to  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  point  that  the  residuum  of 
liquid  fuel  comes  to  a  fairly  high  price; 
and  the  next  place,  where  the  oil  is  distilled 
to  a  point  where  it  has  a  flash  point  of 
270°.  it  is  in  such  a  thick,  viscid  CQtvd\t.\cs^ 
that   it   is  ttONX^A^sov^v^   sl-sx^-^-s^  V^  ^^a^4^  v^ 
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deal  with  it  in  the  summer  weather,  to 
pump  it  and  lead  it  to  the  injectors,  while 
in  winter  that  difficulty  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. This  is  a  point  which  I  hope  will 
in  the  near  future  be  put  right.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  need  for  such  a  high 
Hash  point.  In  Germany  they  admit  a 
flash  point  of  150**  for  service  purposes, 
which  is  a  safe  point  with  properly  con- 
structed tonk?  for  the  oil,  and  yet  there  is 
an  enormous  number  of  practically  waste 
rcsidnums  from  distillation  which  will  have 
a  flash  point  well  over  that,  and  which  will 
be  cheap  and  safe,  easy  to  handle  to  give 
all  the  requirements  that  are  necessary. 
The  lowering  of  the  prescribed  flash  point 
is  a  necessity  before  liquid  fuel  becomes 
universal 

Pittsburg  is  noted  for  its  hills,  many  of 

a  mixmrc  of  many  hydrocarbons,  will  have 

so  low  a  f^ash  point  that  its  use  as  a  fuel 

wf^uM  he  attended  with  danger  on  land, 

would  certainly  never  be  permissible 

t   and  it  is  to  such  residues  as  are  left 

the  distillation  of  the  more  volatile 

ns  {ind  the  lamp  oil  that  we  must 

look  tor  the  chief  source  of  our  liquid  fuel. 


PETROLEUM    VS.    COAL. 

Petroleum  being  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  containing  no  mineral 
matter  m  solution  to  leave  a  residue  on 
burning,  must  manifestly  have  a  high  cal- 
orific value,  and  a  comparison  of  its  value 
as  a  fuel  against  coal  may  be  arrived  at 
in  three  ways: 

1.  By  calculation  from  analysis. 

2.  By  determination  in  a  calorimeter. 

3.  By  direct  comparison  o^  the  results 
obtaitied  iTi  working. 

The  beautiTul  work  of  Andrews.  Favre 
and  Stiberman.  and  Thomson  has  given  tts 
the  basis  upon  which  all  calorific  cakula- 
tians  are  founded,  Burning  a  unit  weight 
of  pure  carbon  under  conditions  which  in- 
sured the  whole  of  the  heat  developed  be- 
ing transmitted  to  water,  they  found  that 
8,080  unit  weights  of  water  could  be 
raised  1°  C,  and  that  under  the  same  con- 
ditions a  unit  weight  of  hydrogen  would 
raise  34,400  units  of  water  x"  C,  hence  they 
ascribed  the  value  of  8,080  thermal  units 
to  carbon  and  34<4oo  to  hydrogen.  (From 
a  lecture  by  Prof.  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  before 
the  Petroleum  Institute,  London.) 


Fitt5bt]r£  Hill  CLimbitig  Contest. 

The  hill  climbing  contest  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Pittsburg,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  over  the  Serpentine  Drive  in 
HighUtnd  Park  on  June  ij^  ^a^j  postponed 
until  June  20  on  account  of  continued 
rains.  The  course  was  in  horrible  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  been  but  recendy  covered 
with  3  inches  of  broken  limeslonc.  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  are  more  than  fony 
entries,  embracing  the  following  makes  of 
machines ; 

Mercedes,  Clement.  Darracq.  Dccauville, 
Peugeot,  Winton,  Peerless,  Autocar,  Stcv- 
cnS'Duryea.  Gasmobik,  Franklin,  Pierce, 
Orient  (buckboard>.OIdsniobile,  Northern, 
White  touring  car*  White  stanhope,  Stan- 
ley, Foster,  Toledo,  Wavedey,  Rikcr,  Co- 
lumbia, Studcbaker. 

The  course  is  2.200  feet  long,  of  which 
the  first  joo  feet  is  practically  level.  Then 
the  grade  of  over  6  per  cent,  begins  at  the 
beg:inning  of  a  curve  of  175  degrees,  whose 
diameter  h  but  no  feet  No  matter  how 
high  the  speed  on  the  level  portion,  the 
driver  must  slacken  up  very  materially  at 
the  curve,  as  the  bank  is  on  the  near  side. 
The  course  is  a  series  of  curves  and  grades 
from  bottom  10  top^  which  is  150  feet  above 
the  level  starling  point, 

Pittsburg  is  noted  for  its  hills*  many  cf 
which  are  15  to  25  per  cent,  grades,  but  the 
committee  in  choosing  a  course  reasoned 
that  only  bad  fcelitig  would  result  in  the 
selection  of  a  course  only  fit  to  stall  many 
machines  useful  on  ordinury  roads,  while 
the  main  object  h  to  see  the  hthavior  of  tht- 
machines  in  the  hands  of  experts  on  ctirve$ 
and  hilJs  ordinarily  met  with. 

Six  cups  are  to  be  contested  for ;  one  for 
each  class,  and  a  final  for  the  first  and 
second  in  each  class.  The  six  events  will 
be  for  the  following  classes  of  cars:  A, 
electric  cars;  B,  steam  cars;  C,  gasoline 
cars  under  1,000  pounds;  D,  gasoline  cars 
between  1,000  and  2,000  pounds;  E,  gaso- 
line cars  over  2,000  pounds;  F,  finals  first 
and  second  in  each  class.  The  six  trophies 
are  offered  by  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  W.  C. 
Temple,  Geo.  H.  Flinn,  Banker  Brothers 
Company,  Automobile  Club  of  Pittsburg 
and  tlie  committee  on  contest,  respectively. 

Only  machines  belonging  to  members  of 
the  club  will  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  con- 
test is  being  organized  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Thos.  R.  Hartley,  chairman;  Dr. 
Jolui  A.  Hawkins  and  Geo.  W.  Hailmaa 
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Gold  /ledal  for  the  Herschmann 
Truck. 

The  Herschmann  steam  truck,  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  Commercial  Vehicle 
contest,  in  New  York  city,  and  from  which 
a  medal  was  withheld  on  account  of  its  not 
meeting  the  requirements  stipulated  for  ve- 
hicles of  its  class,  has  at  last  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  club  committee  in 
charge  of  the  contest. 

With   the   medal,   however,   a   statement 
was    issued    to    the    effect    that    ♦*•-    ^^ 
weighed  but  40  per  cent. — i 
required     50    per     cent. — " 
weight. 
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729.538-  Automobile  Steering  Apparatus. 
— Herbert  H.  Buffum,  of  Abington.  Mass. 
June  2,  1903.     Filed  January  2.  IQ03. 


No.  7*9.538- 

The  novel  points  of  this  apparatus  are 
the  means  of  securing  irreversibility  of  the 
gear  and  the  means  which  permit  the 
steering  pillar  to  be  thrown  forward  from 
the  steersman's  seat  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  enter  and  leave  easily.  The  lower  steer- 
ing connections  coinprisc  a  nut  on  the 
knuckle  of  the  ground  wheel,  a  horizontal 
longitudinal  shaft  mounted  in  stationary 
bearings  on  the  vehicle  body,  and  a  rotary 
screw  engaged  with  said  nut  and  having  a 
universal  connection  with  the  shaft  to  al- 
low for  the  relative  movements  of  the  body 
and  wheels  due  to  the  springs.  This  hori- 
zontal shaft  connects,  through  a  pair  of 
bevel  gears,  with  a  short  inclined  shaft 
mounted  in  fixed  bearings  in  the  vehicle 
floor,  and  above  this  floor  is  a  pivoted  bear- 
ing which  carries  the  steering  pillar  and 
permits  the  latter  to  swing  toward  and  from 
the  steersman  into  and  out  of  alignment 
with  the  short  inclined  shaft.  Such  swing- 
ing movement  also  throws  into  and  out  of 
engagement  the  members  of  a  toothed 
coupling  carried,  respectively,  by  the  pillar 


and  short  shaft,  which  members  when  the 
shaft  and  pillar  are  in  alignment  properly 
connect  the  latter  and  transmit  the  move- 
ments of  the  pi!Iar  to  the  shaft,  whereby 
the  screw  is  caused  to  rotate  in  its  nut  and 
turn  the  steering  wheel  or  wheels.  A  foot 
operated  lever  catch  holds  the  steering  pil- 
lar in  its  normal  steering  position.  This 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  that  the 
pillar  can  be  quickly  thrown  forward  when 
the  steersman  desires  to  enter  or  leave  his 
seat  and  is  then  entirely  out  of  the  way, 
and,  furthermore,  this  operation  can  be 
performed  without  moving  the  steering 
wheels,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the 
latter. 

728.779.  Casing  for  Universal  Joints. — 
Clarence  W  Spicer,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  May 
19,  1903.     Filed  September  2.  1902. 

The  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  shell  of  spherical 
form,  but  having  polar  orifices  of  consid- 
erable cxten  t,  through  which  the  shafts 
project  This  shell  may  be  secured  to  one 
or  both  the  pivot  pins,  as  preferred.  It  is 
sufficient  to  connect  it  to  one  of  them.  For 
convenience  in  assembling  the  parts  of  the 
joint  it  IS  preferable  to  form  the  casing  in 
two  parts,  which  may  be  secured  together 
by  screws  and  nuts,  as  shown.  Each  of 
the  two  members  of  the  joint  carries  a 
spherically   shaped   cap,   closing    the   polar 


free  bending  of  the  springs,  their  outer  ex- 
tremities are  seated  in  close  fittmg  slots  in 
cylindrical  pms,  which  exactly  fit  recesses 
communicating  with  the  slots.  The  pins 
have  a  slight  turning  movement  in  the  re- 
cesses 

728.297.  Regulating  Device  for  Internal 
Combustion  Engines. — Fritz  Reichcnbach, 
of  Berlin.  Germany,  May  19,  1903.  Filed 
November  26,  1902. 

^4 


No.  729.6^9. 


No.  738.779. 


orifice  through  which  that  member  of  the 
joint  projects  and  adapted  to  move  with 
respect  to  the  casing  through  a  considerable 
angle  while  keeping  such  opening  closed. 
The  casing  with  the  caps  therefore  com- 
pletely encloses  the  working  parts  of  the 
joint  without  interfering  with  free  rotary 
motion  of  both  members  of  the  joint  and 
without  preventing  free  angular  motion  of 
one  of  the  members  with  respect  to  the 
other.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  the 
casing  may  be  provided  with  grooved  re- 
cesses, adapted  to  contain  packing  material. 

729.649.  Shaft  Connection. — Henry  Ny- 
berg.  of  Kenr)sha,  Wis.  June  2,  1903.  Filed 
June  19.  1902. 

In  a  gasoline  automobile  one  part  of  the 
hub  of  the  flywheel  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ball  and  fits  a  split  socket  piece  keyed  to 
the  driving  shaft.  The  two  parts  of  the 
socket  piece  are  each  provided  with  later- 
ally projecting  flanges  and  secured  together 
by  means  of  bolts.  A  pair  of  laminated 
spring  arms  are  securely  clamped  between 
the  flanges  of  the  socket  piece  and  extend 
radially  outward  through  slots  in  the  rim 
of   the   flywheel.     In   order   to   permit   the 


No.  738,297. 

The  device  comprises  two  centrifugal 
governors,  one  of  which  normally  operates 
both  the  ignition  timing  device  and  the 
charge  throttle.  The  action  of  this  gover- 
nor is  controllable  by  hand,  a  hand  lever 
being  provided  for  compressing  the  gover- 
nor spring.  The  action  of  this  governor  is 
too  advance  the  spark  and  to  close  tlic 
throttle  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  in- 
creases As  the  spark  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  when  the  governor 
spring  is  compressed,  a  second  governor  is 
provided  which  changes  the  position  of  the 
brush  of  the  mechanical  interrupter  and 
thereby  advances  the  time  of  spark. 

728,780.  Condenser. — Charles  F.  Split- 
dorf.  of  New  York.  N.  Y. 

This  invention  relates  to  condensers  for 
jump  spark  coils,  its  characteristics  being 
a  compact  circular  form,  enabling  its  en- 
closure adjacent  to  a  coil  within  a  common 
cylindrical  casing,  together  with  special 
facility  and  economy  of  manufacture. 

The  improvement  consists  in  forming 
into  a  roll  a  series  of  superimposed  strips  of 
tinfoil,  which  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative  condenser  elements.  Between 
each  pair  of  such  strips  is  interposed  an 
insulating  strip  of  paper,  these  latter  hav- 
ing a  relatively  greater  width  to  extend  be- 
yond the  side  edges  of  the  condenser  stripi^, 
and  thereby  properly  insulate  the  positive 
and  negative  elements  from  each  other. 
Lengthwise  the  arrangement  of  the  metal 
and  paper  strips  is  such  that  corresponding 
ends  of  all  the  positive  metal  strips  project 
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^Ond  the  paper  and  are  in  electrical  con* 

BcUon,  and  the  opposite  ends  of  the  neg^a- 

■1    meta]    strips    likewise    project    beyond 

paper  strips  and  are  in  electrical  con- 

tion.     Thus    one    end    of    the    scries    of 

^cps  is  composed  of  contacting  lamin.^  of 

itjve  sig"*  while  the  opposite  end  of  the 

cs  is  composed  of  contacting  laminae  of 

negative  ^ign.  The  ktiiin^  &t  one  end  are 
ifiitially  wrapped  al>out  a  terminal  as  a 
wire  or  metal  rod^  being  either  Milderod  or 
otherwise  securely  attached  thertfto.  The 
whole  laminated  bundle,  comprising  the 
positive  and  negative  strips  and  the  inter- 
mediate dielectric  strips,  is  then  wound 
tightly  and  compactly  npon  itself  in  con- 
volute form  about  the  terminal  core  to  pro- 
diice  a  roll  of  a  desired  thickness,  accord- 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  strips  employed. 
The  respective  outer  ends  of  the  negative 
strips,  althoitgh  conterminous  when  spread 
it  length t  are  fanned  oiit  in  the  act  of 
forming  the  roll,  and  this  permits  to  make 
contact  with  each  one  by  means  of  a  wire 
ich  Ih  wound  tightly  around  the  roll, 
ding  it  together,  this  wtre  thereby  form- 
g  the  oppcisite  terminal  ol  the  condenser- 
728,882.  Electrical  Ignition  Apparatus  for 
jas  Engmes. — Willard  E.  Dow,  of  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.  May  2t*,  1903,  Filed  August 
a,  1903. 


No.  728,882. 

As  commonly  constructed  gas  engines  are 
provided  with  a  current  interrupter  for  the 
spark  plug  connected  with  the  shaft  of  the 
engine  and  a  high  voltage  apparatus  com- 
prising an  induction  coil,  battery,  condenser 
and  vibrator.  One  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  connection  with  the  alwve  con- 
struction, especially  when  used  for  automo- 
biles, is  that  when  the  speed  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  the  vibrator  is  apt  to  cease 
to  work  or  "stick,"  thereby  short  circuiting 
the  sparking  current ;  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  invention  to  provide  a  construc- 

ion  which  will  prevent  any  ill  effects  from 

xcessive  speed  of  the  engine. 
A  mechanical  interrupter  and  a  magnetic 
buzzer  are  connected  in  series  in  the  pri- 
mary circuit  and  the  condenser  is  shunted 
across  both  of  these.  The  buzzer  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  proper  inductive  effect 
in  starting  the  engine  and  when  it  runs 
slow;  but  when  the  engine  gets  well  started 
and  increases  its  speed  it  becomes  unimpor- 
tant whether  the  buzzer  works  properly  or 
not  («)d,  in  fact,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
short  circuit  it  by  means  of  a  switch),  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  short  circuit  of  the 
condenser,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  inas- 


much as  the  mechanical  interrtipter  is  in 
the  shunt  circuit,  and  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  a  short  circuit  between  it  and  the 
condenser  around  the  latter  The  result  is 
that  the  condenser  discharge  is  always  ef- 
fective every  time  a  spark  is  required  for 
the  explosion  chamber  of  the  engine,  and 
the  condenser  wtll  be  discharged  either  by 
the  busier  or  by  the  mechanical  interrupter 
of  the  engine,  the  former  being  relied  upon 
for  starting  the  engine  and  the  latter  after 
the  engine  has  gained  high  speed. 

7^9  313'  Valve  Gear. — Joseph  T.  Fenton, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May  36,  igoj.  Filed 
February  11,  19OJ, 

729.537-     Piston   Bearing  Oiler,— Herbert 

H.  Buffuni,  of  Abington.  Mass.  June  2, 
1903.     Filed   November  7,  190V. 

The  piston  pin  is  tight  in  the  connecting 
rod  and  has  its  bearings  in  the  bosses  on  the 
inside  of  the  piston.  A  groove  on  the  out- 
side of  the  piston  is  connected  to  an  oil 
hole  on  top  of  the  bosses  referred  to  by 
means  of  a  short  tube.  The  oil  groove  is 
cut  in  such  3  position  that  it  fills  with  oil 
from  the  cylinder  oil  ciip  nt  the  end  of  the 
backward  stroke. 

75g.G52.— Mi>tor, — Charles  T.  Osborne,  of 
New  York,  N,  Y,  June  :2,  1903.  Filed 
September  27,   lyoi. 

In  a  motor,  the  combination  of  an  explo- 
sive engine,  an  air  compressor  driven  there- 
by and  having  normally  idle  valves  and 
passages  enabling  said  compre^^jsor  to  run 
as  an  engine,  an  air  reservoir  receiving  air 
from  said  compressor,  an  air  engine  aiding 
said  explosive  engine  and  driven  by  com- 
pressed air  from  said  reservoir,  all  con- 
nected directly  to  the  same  crank  shaft  and 
a  two  way  valve  and  its  conncctjons  to  said 
reservoir, 

729.002.  Electric  Ignition  Generator. — B. 
P.  Remy,  of  Anderson,  Ind.  June  2,  1903. 
Filed  April  17,  1902.        f 

730.307.  Steam  Motor  Vehicle. — Francis 
E.  Stanley,  Newton,  Mass.  June  9,  1903. 
Filed  November  5,  igo2. 

7^o.35^.  Automobile. — George  O.  Draper. 
Hopedale,  Mass.  June  9,  1903.  Filed  De- 
cember 26,   1902. 

7.^o.4.W  Cias  or  Oil  Motor. — Stephen  M. 
Balzer.  New  York,  N.  Y.  June  9.  1903. 
Filed  December  17,  1897. 

730-5 19-  Sparking  Mechanism. — Joseph 
S.  Dikeman,  Torrington.  Ccmiu.  June  y. 
1903.     Filed  January  3.  1903. 

730.507-  Variable  Driving  Gear. — Stephen 
M.  Ral/or.  Nvw  York.  \.  Y.  June  9.  1903. 
Filed  July  22.  iH(;8. 

730.608.  Carbureting  Device  for  Internal 
Comlni>tion  Fiiguu-;. — .Manstin  P.  Brush. 
Detroit.  Mich.  June  q.  i<M^  Filed  March 
7.   1902. 

730.626.  Internal  Combustion  Engine. — 
Frithiof  G.  Erickson,  Stockholm.  Sweden. 
June  0.  1903.    Filed  August  14.  190^- 

730.628.  Vehicle  Tire. — William  Esty. 
Laconia.  N.  H.  June  9,  1903.  Filed  July 
13.  1901. 

730,649.  Carburetor  for  Explosive  En- 
gines.— Carl  O.  Hedstrom.  Portland,  Conn. 
Jime  9,  1903.    Filed  May  10,  1902. 


730.678.  Friction  Gearing. — Ludwtg  Mau* 
rer.  Nuremberg,  Germany.  June  9*  *9^J' 
Filed  May  t$,  1902, 

730,695.  Explosion  Enginc.^-Maurice- 
Pivert,  New  Orleans,  La.  June  9,  19OJ* 
Filed  June  5,  1902. 

730.738.  System  of  Splash  Lubrication. — 
Alanson  P.  Brush,  Detroit,  Mich„  Jane  9, 
1903.     Filed  July  29,  n)02. 

728,268.  Variable  Speed  Mechanism. — 
Frederick  C,  Miller,  of  Newport,  Ky.  Alay 
19.   I9"3-     Filed  July  14,   1902. 

728,420.  Differential  Gear  for  Motor 
Vehicles. — M ,  G.  De  Si mone,  of  Spciia, 
I ta ly .  May  i g^  1 903.  Fi t ed  Fcbrua rj'  2, 
1903. 

7  j9»5  50 .  B  at  t  ery  Jar. — George  H .  Can  - 
diet.  New  York.  N*  Y.  June  2,  T903,  Filed: 
December  16,  1898. 

729,579.  Motor  Vehicle. — James  D.  Harp, 
Modesto,  Cah  June  3,  igoj.  Filed  July  5. 
1902. 

729,586.  Road  Vehicle.=Ern*^t  G,  Hoff- 
mann, West  Hanipstead,  England,  June- 
2,  1903      Filed   March   14,  1903.  * 

729,602,  Steam  Enginr.^ — Oliver  W. 
Kelly ,  Sp rin  gfield.  O h io.  J une  2.  1 903^ 
Filed  May  31,  1902. 

729,613.  Fuel  Feed  Governor  for  Ex- 
plosive Engines. — Imanuel  Laustcr,  Augs- 
burg, Germiiny.  June  2.  1903,  Filed  July 
15.  1902, 

729t634 .  V  eh  \  cle  Wheel . — Nathan  G . 
Moore,  Oakpark.  IlL  June  2,  ifXJJ  Filed 
January  S,  1903* 

7^.737*  Motor  Vehicle.— Patrick  J.  Col- 
lins, Scranton.  Pa.  June  2.  1903.  Ftle*l 
May  20t  igo2. 

729,776.  Controlling  Mechanism  for  Au- 
tomobiles.— Hermann  Lcmp  and  Otio  F. 
Pcrsson,  Lynn.  Mass.  June  2,  1903.  Filed 
January  JO,  1901. 

729375-  Change  Speed  Gear. — Jules  La- 
tille,  Levallois- Ferret,  France.  June  a,  1903. 
Filed  May  31.  1902. 

727,295.  Tire  Fastener.— Ralph  M.  Con- 
nable,  Baltimore,  Md.  May  5,  1903.  FilecT 
February  4,  1903. 

727,2^6.  Vehicle  Tire  and  Fastening 
therefor. — Ralph  M.  Connable,  Baltimore, 
Md.  May  5,  1903.  Filed  February  i8» 
1903. 

727.455.  Explosion  Engine. — Martin  H. 
Rumpi.  Paris,  France.  May  S,  1903.  Filed" 
October  25,  1901. 

727.476.  Mixer  for  Explosive  Gasoline 
Enp:ines. — George  W.  Starr  and  John  H. 
Cogswell.  Havana.  III.  May  5,  1903.  Filed' 
June   12.    1901. 

727.496.  Plate  for  Electric  Accumulat- 
ors.— Donato  Tommasi,  Paris,  France. 
May  5.  1903.    Filed  August  3,  1901. 

727.087.  Vapor  Gasoline  Burner. — Harry 
M.  Burnell,  of  Denver.  Col.  May  5.  1903. 
Filed  January  2,  1902. 

A  steam  carriage  burner  comprising  an- 
annular  mixing  chamber  with  straight  jet 
tubes,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  slotted. 

727,923.       Controlling     Mechanism     for 
Motor    Vehicles.— Fay    O.    Farwell^  Du- 
buque, la.     May  12,  1903.     Filed  Dec* 
ber  16,  1902. 
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Dan^^ers  of  the  Trolley  Car. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  there 
have  been  an  alarming  number  of  accidents 
due  to  collisions  between  automobiles  and 
street  cars.    On  May  31  an  accident  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  which 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  auto  was  very 
seriously    injured,    and    last    week   no   less 
than  three  collisions  were  reported  in  New 
York   city    and    vicinity,    in    all   of    which 
considerable    material    damage    was    done, 
and  in  at  least  one  of  them  one  person  seri- 
ously hurt.    All  this  goes  to  show  that  au- 
tomobilists  arc  not  as  cautious  in  regard  to 
trolley    cars    as    the    dangerous    nature    of 
these  vehicles  demands.    The  fault  lies  not 
necessarily    always    with     the    automobile 
driver,  but  it  is  he,  as  a  rule,  who  must 
bear  the  consequences.     Although  the  total 
number    of    collisions    with    street   cars    to 
date  is  considerable,  we  have  still  to  hear 
of  a  case  in  which  damages  have  been  re- 
covered from  a  street  car  company.     In  the 
majority  of  cases  recklessness  of  the  auto- 
mobile driver  has  undoubtedly  been  a  con- 
tributing cause  and   in   others   it  can   only 
be     conjectured     that     the    public     feeling 
against  automobiles  has  made  it  impossible 
to    hold   the    street    railroad   companies    to 
make  good  the  mistakes  of  their  employees. 
But,   even  leaving  out   of  consideration 
the    apparent     impossibility     of    impartial 
treatment   at  the  hands  of  juries  at  pres- 
ent, automobilists  should  do  their  best  to 
avoid  collision  with  street  cars.     Absolute- 
ly no  chances  should  be  taken  in  trying  to 
cross   closely   in   front   of  an  approaching 
car,  while  it  is  supreme  folly  to  drive  close 
behind  a  fast  moving  trolley  car,  as  did  one 
of  the  parties  that  came  to  grief  last  week. 
A  trolley  car,   being  a  public  conveyance 
and  confined  to  its  track,  is  conceded  cer- 
tain privileges  in  the  matter  of  precedence 
of  way  by  the  authorities,  which  automo- 
bilists should  recognize.    The  collisions- of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  been   so  serious 
that   they   cannot   fail   to   deeply   impress 


upon  automobilists  the  risks  involved  in 
running  too  close  to  trolley  cars.  Beware 
of  the  dangerous  trolley! 


Automobile  Houses  on  Restricted 
Property. 

The  question  has  recently  come  up 
whether  hoases  for  storing  automobiles 
can  be  erected  on  restricted  plots  which 
have  been  sold  under  agreement  that  no 
stables  should  be  erected  on  them.  In- 
tending purchasers  of  the  portable  houses 
now  offered  in  the  market  have  particu- 
larly been  confronted  with  this  question. 
It  appears  to  us  absolutely  beyond  ques- 
tion that  where  the  term  "stable"  is  used 
in  the  conditions  of  sale  it  cannot  possibly 
be  interpreted  to  include  automobile 
houses.  The  term  "house"  is  universally 
employed  for  automobile  buildings  of  the 
portable  kind,  and  is  also  practically  al- 
ways applied  to  permanent  buildings  for 
storing  automobiles.  A  house,  of  course, 
is  not  a  stable,  and  hence  restrictions  on 
property  excluding  the  erection  of  stables 
do  not  prevent  the  erection  of  automobile 
houses. 

A  further  reason  why  the  restrictions 
cannot  prevent  the  erection  of  automobile 
houses  is  that  the  objections  to  horse  sta- 
bles which  make  them  undesirable  in  resi- 
dence districts  arc  not  present  with  the 
automobile  houses.  There  is  none  of  the 
bad  smell  and  the  general  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  a  horse  stable  around  an  auto- 
mobile house,  and  there  is  therefore  no  ob- 
jection to  it  in  a  residential  district. 


A  Technical  Automobile  Conven- 
tion in  dij^ht. 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers  is  making  arrangements  to 
organize  a  technical  convention  of  automo- 
bile designers  and  builders,  to  be  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  some  time  next  fall,  proba- 
bly in  October.  The  idea  of  the  associa- 
tion is  that  the  convention  should  be  at- 
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tended  by  the  designers  and  superintend- 
ents from  the  different  factories,  and  that 
these  should  travel  to  the  place  of  meeting 
in  cars  of  their  own  construction.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  cars  by  the  members  of 
the  convention  is  proposed  and  should 
prove  very  instructive,  as  it  would  not  only 
tend  to  make  designers  more  familiar  with 
the  detail  construction  of  the  latest  cars, 
but  would  also  reveal  the  effects  upon  the 
cars  of  the  more  or  less  extended  trips  to 
the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers  comprises  among  its  mem- 
bers only  manufacturers  of  gasoline  cars» 
but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  congress  is 
to  be  restricted  to  engineers  interested  in 
cars  of  this  motive  power.  It  appears  that 
the  relationship  established  between  manu- 
facturers through  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  makes 
the  conditions  for  holding  a  successful  tech- 
nical convention  of  this  kind  exceptionally 
favorable,  and  the  proposal  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  how  the  new  association  can  be 
instmmental  in  furthering  the  advancement 
of  automobile  construction. 

Even  more  desirable  tlian  a  technical  con- 
vention would  be  a  convention  or  congress 
of  automobile  owners,  as  recently  suggest- 
ed in  these  columns,  to  inaugurate  an  effect- 
ive campaign  against  unreasonable  legisla- 
tion and  the  causes  leading  to  it. 


Miflsouri's  Drastic  Law, 

"In  the  excitement  manifested  over  the 
Bailey  law  the  very  much  more  restrictive 
and  objectionable  legislation  in  several 
Western  States,  particularly  Missouri,  has 
apparently  remained  unnoticed  in  automo- 
bile centres.  The  Missouri  law,  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  our  last  issue,  actually  re- 
quires automobilists  to  stop  whenever  they 
meet  a  horse  vehicle  and  remain  stationary 
until  the  latter  has  passed,  and  limits  sped 
everywhere  to  9  miles  an  hour.  This  is  by 
far  the  lowest  limit  of  speed  that  has  yet 
been  enforced  anywhere  fur  the  open  coun- 
try, and  is  far  below  what  is  reasonable 
and  proper.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
law  was  adopted  by  a  body  of  legislators 
which  has  become  notorious  fur  the  impli- 
cation of  its  members  in  boodling  scandals. 
The  provision  requiring  a  stop  on  meeting 
a  horse  vehicle  is  impracticable  on  the  face 
of  it»  since,  in  order  to  comply  with  it  in  a 
city^  an  automobilist  might  have  to  stop  for 
an  hour  or  longer  pending  a  continual  pro- 
cession of  trafHc  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  law  of  this 
nature  could  be  upheld  by  the  courts.    The 


requirement  that  an  automobilist  must  stop 
whenever  he  meets  a  horse  vehicle,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  horse  shows  fright 
or  not,  is  plainly  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  automobiles  have  as 
much  right  upon  the  highway  as  other  ve- 
hicles, which  has  repeatedly  received  judi- 
cial affirmation. 

Missouri  may  be  an  agricultural  State 
and  have  little  regard  for  automobile  inter- 
ests, but  this  cannot  change  the  funda- 
mental principles  regarding  the  road  rights 
of  automobiles. 


The  Chicas^o-ilamnioth  Cave  Club 
Run. 

A  decidedly  novel  event  in  the  history  of 
automobilism  in  this  country  will  be  the 
fourteen  days*  club  run  from  Chicago  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  and  back, 
which  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club  will 
start  on  Thursday,  June  25.  The  run  is 
organized  as  a  strictly  social  aflfair  devoid 
of  any  commercial  interests;  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  easy  stages  of  from  40  to  120 
miles  a  day,  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  discourage  speeding.  At  the  time  of 
writing  it  is  expected  that  about  twenty- 
live  cars  carrying  about  seventy-five  peo- 
ple will  start  from  Chicago,  and  at  Indi- 
anapolis and  Cincinnati  members  of  the 
local  clubs  will  join  the  procession. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  event  in  Chicago,  and,  provided  the 
weather  turns  out  favorable,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  chief  event  of  the  season 
in  the  West.  The  route  comprises  all  vari- 
eties of  roads  met  with  in  the  Middle  West, 
from  the  improved  level  highways  of  Cen- 
tral Indiana  to  the  mountainous  dirt  roads 
found  in  Kentucky.  In  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana large  numbers  of  automobiles  are 
owned,  and  the  tourists  will  undoubtedly 
receive  a  warm  reception  at  the  different 
intermediate  stations  and  draw  considera- 
ble attention  en  route. 


Racing  Under  a  Restricted  Cylinder 
Volume  Rule. 

Tlie  suggestion  has  recently  been  made, 
apparently  simultaneously  in  different 
quarters,  that  in  future  road  races  the  ratio 
ot  cylinder  volume  to  weight  of  car  should 
be  limited,  and  a  convention  of  the  leading 
national  clubs  has  been  prop<5sed  to  be 
held  shortly  after  the  Gordon  Bennett 
race,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
suitable  restrictions  of  this  kind.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  restrictions  is  stated  to  be  to 
deprive  road  racing  of  some  of  its  dan- 


gers and  to  render  it  of  more  practical 
value. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  danger 
factor  in  racing  would  diminish  with  the 
proportion  of  cylinder  volume  to  weight 
of  car,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  any 
material  beneficial  influence  on  the  design 
of  ordinary  cars  from  speed  contests  held 
under  these  restrictions.  The  argument  is 
advanced  that  when  the  cylinder  volume  is 
limited  the  only  means  of  securing  higher 
speed  is  by  reducing  bearing  friction  and 
by  improving  the  resiliency  of  tires.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  factors  of  bear- 
ing friction  and  tire  resiliency  were  equally 
important  in  races  as  conducted  up  to  the 
present  time. 

For  purposes  of  improving  the  design  of 
ordinary  cars  a  speed  contest  it  of  no 
avail,  because  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
speed  that  improvement  is  needed.  The 
demand  is  not  for  a  car  which,  restricted 
to  a  certain  weight  or  cylinder  volume, 
will  do  a  certain  distance  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  but  for  a  car  that  combines 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  re- 
liability, safety,  comfort  and  economy  of 
operation  with  the  ability  to  take  all  ordi- 
nary road  obstacles  and  maintain  a  reason- 
able average  speed.  Consequently  it  is 
the  qualities  of  reliability,  safety  and  econ- 
omy that  should  form  the  basis  of  a  prac- 
tical competition  and  not  speed. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  cylinder  vol- 
ume restriction  might  lead  designers  off 
the  true  course  of  progress  we  mention  the 
subject  of  cylinder  proportions.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  4x4  inch  cylinder,  for  in- 
stance, will  give  more  power  per  unit  of 
volume  than  a  4x6  inch  cylinder;  yet  a  ma- 
jority of  designers  of  horizontal  engines, 
which  may  be  either  of  short  or  long 
stroke,  prefer  the  long  stroke  engine,  con- 
sidering it  more  economical  of  fuel  and 
more  durable.  The  designer  of  an  engine 
for  a  racing  car  under  the  restricted  cylin- 
der volume  rule  would,  of  course,  choose  a 
short  stroke,  as  his  only  aim  wotdd  be 
maximum  power  per  unit  voltmte,  and 
durability  and  fuel  economy  would  be  of 
nu  consequence. 


Touring  in  America. 

In  the  present  issue  we  print  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  series  of  articles  on  auto- 
mobile touring.  From  our  correspond- 
ence we  know  that  there  are  many 
among  our  readers  who  are  contem- 
plating tours  this  summer^  but  often  they 
find  it  difficult  to  decide  vpoa  the  bcs^ 
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routes  to  take.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  an 
automobile  lour  depends  upon  where  it  is 
taken — the  roads,  the  scenery  and  the  places 
of  historical  interest  visited.  Information 
regarding  particularly  interesting  touring 
routes  will  therefore  undoubtedly  be  appre- 
ciated by  many  readers,  and  it  is  this  infor- 
mation that  the  articles  are  intended  to' 
give.  The  author  of  the  series,  having 
spent  his  whole  lime  during  the  last  two 
years  in  studying  the  touring  problem  and 
establishing  a  system  of  supply  stations  for 
tourists,  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  write 
on  this  subject. 

Calendar  of  Automobile  Dates  and 
Events, 

Jnna    t5.~Stari  of    Chlcafco  A.   C.*t  Ban    to 

Mammoth  Care. 
Jnly  1— 16.— IrlAh    FortDlsht. 
JTnljr  B.— Cordon  B«nnctt  Cap  Race. 
JVtLly  3,  4  and  5— Bodaraoce  Kan  of   the  New 

Tork  Motor   Cycle    Club    to    Boatoo    and 

return. 
Jnlj  12— 10— Otteod  Automobile  Week. 
Julr  34— Quarterly  100  Mllee    Trial    of  A.  C. 

O.  B.   1. 

▲uffnst  to— l«~ToarUt  Motor  Blojole  Boll»- 
blllty  Trtals. 

Lubrication. 

By  Albert  L.  Clough. 

The  subject  of  lubrication  is  rather  an 
uninteresting  one.  and  often  seems  to  be 
dwell  upon  unduly.  Nevertheless  its  im- 
portance is  such  as  to  demand  no  apologies. 
Failure  of  proper  lubrication  is  admittedly 
the  most  common  cause  of  injury  to  auto- 
mobile mechanisms,  and  it  is  especially  to 
be  noted  that  these  injuries  most  often  oc- 
cur in  the  early  use  of  a  machine  before 
ihe  operator  thoroughly  understands  the 
demand  for  oil  existing  in  its  dilTerent 
moving  parts  or  even  imderstands  what  the 
parts  themselves  are,  where  located,  and 
how  supplied  with  lubricant.  Il  has  loo 
often  been  the  case  that  in  the  first  or  sec 
ond  trip  with  a  new  machine  some  damage 
has  resuUcd  from  faulty  lubrication,  and  it 
is  certainly  too  bad  to  take  chances  with  a 
new  machine  which  may  lead  lo  permanent 
injury  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  through 
failure  to  properly  provide  for  its  oiling. 
After  a  machine  has  been  operated  for  some 
time,  its  lubrication  becomes  habitual  with 
the  owner,  and  there  is.  very  little  chance 
of  damage  resulting  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

A  great  many  people  are 

RECEiVXNC    NEW     MACHINES 

at    this   season  of  the  year,   and  a   great 

many  of  them  are  being  shipped  to  their 
owners  without  competent  demonstrators 
accompanying  them.  Sometimes  the  in- 
structions for  oiling  arc  very  meagre,  and 
it  seems  lo  be  a  common  fault  in  the  liter- 
ature received  from  the  manufacturers  to 
make  the  oiling  operations  appear  very 
easy  and  unimportant,  apparently  with  the 
idea    of    impressing    the    owner    with    the 


slight  amount  of  care  required  by  the  ma- 
chine. 

It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  if  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  new  machine  the  owner  should 
first  become  acquainted  with  every  detail 
of  the  lubricating  mechanism;  not  only 
with  every  part  which  can  possibly  require 
lubrication,  but  to  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  its  oil  supply,  to  note  its  rate 
of  feeding  and  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  fact  that  oil  is  supplied,  but  be  sure 
that  the  oil  actually  reaches  the  point  of 
use  through  the  appropriate  pipes  or  chan- 
nels. Where  the  oil  pursues  a  devious- path 
in  reaching  the  bearing,  as  in  a  crank 
shaft,  one  should  be  satisfied  that  the  oil 
channels  are  all  clear  and  free. 

NECESSITY    OF    PKOl'EX    LUBRICATION. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  points 
of  attention  about  an  automobile,  failure  to 
attend  lo  which  will  result  only  in  incon- 
venience and  not  in  damage  and  loss;  but 
the  matter  of  lubrication  is  one  the  neglect 
of  which  is  sure  to  be  serious.  A  case  was 
observed  recently  of  a  machine  of  reputa- 
ble make  which  had  been  nearly  ruined  by 
lack  of  lubrication.  The  crank  shaft  had 
been  broken  owing  to  its  bearings  having 
been  allowed  to  run  dry  and  heat  excess- 
ively. The  final  binding  of  these  bearings 
and  the  unusual  strains  thus  thrown  upon 
the  shaft,  together  with  its  very  high  tem- 
perature, caused  its  failure.  When  it  gave 
way  the  connecting  rod  was  bent  almost 
beyond  hope  of  repair,  one  of  the  balance 
weights  was  broken  and  the  hub  of  the  fly- 
wheel was  cracked  by  the  terrific  jerk 
which  took  place  when  the  engine  finally 
stopped.  The  crank  case  was  fortunately 
not  broken.  Some  of  the  bushings  of  the 
transmission  gear  shafts  were  badly  worn 
from  lack  of  lubrication,  the  roller 
beahngs  of  the  rear  axle  were  both 
entirely  ruined,  having  been  allowed  to  run 
dry.  and  the  clutch  had  been  worn  almost 
to  its  limit  of  adjustment  through  the  same 
cause.  To  put  this  car  into  running  condi- 
tion will  be  a  large  expense,  and  it  is  all 
directly  attributable  lo  lack  of  lubrication. 

STirnV  THE  Ll-BRICATINC;   SVSTEM. 

It  requires  some  self  restraint  lo  forego 
the  pleasure  of  operating  a  newly  received 
vehicle  before  looking  it  over  mechanical- 
ly, but  this  slight  sacrifice  is  certainly  war- 
ranted in  the  better  understanding  of  the 
vehicle  and  its  needs  which  will  come  from 
a  careful  inspection  with  the  aid  of  a  first 
class  mechanic,  or.  still  better,  an  operator 
of  the  same  make  of  vehicle.  If  one  would 
surely  avoid  injury  to  the  vehicle  at  the 
start,  with  its  effect  upon  all  its  future  op- 
eration, he  certainly  should  look  to  the 
oiling  mechanism  before  operating  the  car- 
riage at  all. 

There  is  one  thing  which  makes  toward 
conscientious  lubrication,  and  that  is  the 
provision  of  convenient 

FACILITIES     FOR     HANDLING     AND    STORIVC 

oils  and  a  good  light  to  enable  the  oper- 
ator to  definitely  ascertain  whether  his  oil 
is   going   to  the   right  point.     Sometimes 


the  difference  between  convenient  oiling 
arrangements  and  inconvenient  ones  will  be 
sulVicieni  to  determine  whether  the  ma- 
chine receives  any  oil  at  all,  and  possibly 
determine  the  fate  of  some  part  of  its  mech- 
anism. It  is  good  judgment  to  have  lubri- 
cating oils  kept  in  receptacles  from  which 
they  can  be  pumped  or  drawn  without  the 
necessity  of  pouring  from  a  heavy  can. 
They  are  much  more  cleanly  when  kept  in 
this  manner  and  the  cans  provided  with 
small  drip  pans.  A  stable  may  well  be 
equipped  with  oil  cans  of  the  most  con- 
venient forms  to  reach  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble parts  of  the  mechanism,  as,  in  case  oil- 
ing is  made  convenient,  there  is  less  liabil- 
ity of  its  being  neglected. 

AN  INCANDESCENT  LAMP 

on  a  flexible  cord  is  almost  necessary  to 
examine  the  lubrication  of  concealed  parts 
nl  the  mechanism.  A  machine  which  is 
easily  accessible  in  all  its  parts  is  likely  to 
have  a  longer  life  than  one  otherwise  con- 
structed, on  account  of  the  greater  liability 
nf  its  receiving  proper  lubrication.  The 
lubrication  of  a  machine  in  which  the  parts 
are  crowded  or  which  cannot  be  readily 
exposed  to  view  is  almost  sure  to  be  neg- 
lected, unless  its  owner  is  more  conscien- 
tious than  the  average. 

Probably  the  majority  of  machines  are 
lubricated  by  means  of  sight  feed  gravity 
lubricators,  and  these  require  adjustment 
to  pass  the  proper  quantity  of  oil  at  the 
working  temperature  of  the  machine,  The 
best  time  to  adjust  them  is  upon  rcnirning 
from  a  trip  with  the  engine  thoroughly 
warmed  up.  By  placing  an  incandescent 
lamp  behind  the  sight  feeds,  their  action 
can  be  easily  noted  and  regulated.  The 
desirability  of  an  oil  which  has  every  qual- 
ity as  a  lubricant  and  still  is  not  much 
altered  in  thickness  by  temperature  changes 
is  most  apparent,  as  a  correct  set  of  a  lu- 
bricator can  be  readily  made  with  such  a 
lubricant.  Fortunately,  cylinder  oils  hav- 
ing all  the  necessary  good  qualities  in  a 
satisfactory  degree  can  be  obtained. 

ONLY   ONE   QUALITY    OF   OIL. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to 
use  one  quality  of  oil  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  machine,  both  for  cylinder 
lubrication  and  the  oiling  of  other  moving 
parts.  This  practice  is  perhaps  not  scien- 
tific, but  IS  fairly  successful  where  a  good 
oil  is  chosen,  primarily  of  such  quality  as 
to  be  successful  in  the  cylinder.  This  should 
be  found  suitable  for  the  gears  of  the  trans- 
mission, for  the  clutches  and  for  the  main 
bearings.  If  one  could  have  only  one  oil 
to  carry  on  a  tour  it  should  certainly  be  a 
good  cylinder  oil  of  very  high  fire  test  and 
sufticient  but  not  excessive  body. 

Vehicles  which  have  gravity  feed  multi- 
ple oilers,  even  when  provided  with  sight 
feeds,  sometimes  suffer  as  to  their  lubrica- 
tion by  the  stopping  up  of  the  long  and 
sometimes  circuitous  pipes  which  convey 
the  oil  from  the  magazine  to  the  bearings. 
One  should  not  take  for  granted  that  the 
bearing  or  other  part  is  receiving  lubrica- 
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tion  simply  because  the  oil  appears  at  the 
sight  feed.  The  force  feed  multiple  me- 
chanical oiler,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  is 
the  most  positive  method  in  general  use  for 
oiling  bearings,  and  as  long  as  its  mechan- 
ism is  in  operation,  with  a  proper  adjust- 
ment at  the  start,  one  may  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  lubrication  is  being  ejected.  Still, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  one  or 
more  of  the  flow  pipes  stopped  up  and 
their  bearings  run  dry,  as  the  free  pipes 
take  care  of  all  the  oil  which  is  forced  by 
the  mechanism. 
It  is  the  writer's  experience  that 

A   HEAVY  OIL 

is  the  lubricant  of  most  use  about  an  auto- 
mobile, but  many  may  differ  with  this  view. 
Its  use  upon  the  wearing  surfaces  of 
clutches  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  that 
of  a  light  lubricant,  as  is  the  case  generally 
where  heavy  pressures  are  the  rule.  The 
use  of  an  oil  of  this  quality  in  crank  case 
lubrication  of  enclosed  gears  is  accepted. 
Axle  and  wheel  bearings  are  very  often 
packed  in  vaseline  or  a  similar  preparation, 
if  they  are  of  the  ball  or  roller  type.*  Some 
of  the  statements  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  bearings  so  lubricated  will  run  without 
injury  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  and  too 
often  they  are  inspected  only  after  some 
dunage  has  been  done  to  the  balls  or  roll- 
ers. It  is  ordinarily  very  inconvenient  to 
lubricate  these  bearings,  especially  those  of 
the  front  wheels,  particularly  when  of  the 
wood  type.  In  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
wood  wheels  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
entire  wheel,  after  jacldng  the  machine  op, 
in  order  to  supply  the  bearings  with  lubri- 
cant It  would  seem  as  if  there  should  be 
means  provided  for  the  lubrication  without 
this  apparently  tmnecessary  trouble.  Heavy 
cylinder  oil  acts  very  well  on  roller  and 
ball  bearings  so  far  as  the  writer's  experi- 
ence goes. 

GEAXS  AND  CHAINS. 

Owners  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  exposed  gears  about  their  machines 
will  find  them  a  most  difficult  part  to  prop- 
erly lubricate,  as  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
good  lubricant  which  will  not  throw  off  on 
accotmt  of  its  being  either  too  thin  or  too 
hard,  and  which  always  will  keep  a  film 
between  the  teeth  of  the  opposing  gears. 
Many  use  graphite  preparations  with  suc- 
cess, but  dry  graphite  seems  to  be  crowded 
away  from  the  i>oints  of  wear,  and  graphite 
mixed  with  heavy  grease  acts  in  about  the 
same  way.  A  vacuum  grease  somewhat 
thickened  with  cylinder  oil,  so  ns  to  be 
quite  sticky,  and  yet  not  thickened  enough 
to  be  readily  thrown  off,  appears  to  an- 
swer very  well  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  method  of  lubrication  of  chains  is 
too  generally  known  from  experience  with 
bicycles  to  require  any  mention,  although 
almost  everyone  has  a  way  of  his  own.  For 
chain  lubrication  graphite  has  certainly  won 
^a  pre-eminent  position. 

IN    GENERAL 

it  may  be  said  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  lubrication  of  an  auto- 


mobile. Everything  should  be  done  to 
make  the  work  of  lubrication  as  easy  as 
possible  by  having  every  convenience  at 
hand.  Heavy  oils  are  more  valuable  than 
thin  machine  oils,  apparently  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  attained  by  the  whole 
machine.  The  plugs  designed  for  the 
drawing  off  of  the  spent  oil  from  crank 
cases  should  be  carefully  looked  after  to 
see  that  they  cannot  drop  out  while  run- 
ning. If  an  undue  amotmt  of  oil  drips  from 
any  particular  point  of  the  machine  it  may 
indicate  either  that  the  supply  is  excessive, 
that  means  for  retaining  it  are  not  proper, 
or  that  the  oil  is  too  thin.  Thick  oil  on  the 
whole  gives  little  trouble  from  working  out 
of  bearings,  especially  when  everything  is 
hot.  A  great  many  "pointers"  in  regard 
to  the  lubrication  of  a  machine  are  likely  to 
be  obtained  when  cleaning  it  The  "wiping 
off"  of  a  machine  is  a  duty  which  no  one 
having  the  instincts  of  a  mechanic  will 
shirk,  as  the  dust  which  an  excess  of  oil 
on  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  wearing  parts 
is  constantly  collecting  proves  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  mechanism. 


Commercial  riotor  Vehicles  in 
Prance* 

By  Da.  Leon  Guillet. 
(Continued.) 

THE  PANHAXD-LEVASSOR  TRUCK. 

The  firm  of  Panhard  &  Levassor  are 
building  a  number  of  types  of  commercial 
vehicles.  We  shall  here  describe  only  the 
latest  type  of  truck  manufactured  by  this 
concern,  which  has  received  its  tests  on 
various  occasions,  particularly  during  the 
great  manoeuvres. 

The  propelling  power  is,  of  course,  a 
gasoline  motor,  and  the  vehicle  in  general 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Pan- 
hard  system.  The  motor  is  a  four  cylinder 
one  of  about  8  horse  power;  it  is  of  the 
vertical  pattern  (Phenix  type),  and  is  lo- 
cated at  A,  practically  in  the  axis  of  the 
frame  and  within  a  case  B.  The  motor  has 
hot  tube  ignition  and  a  hit  and  miss  gov- 
ernor, cutting  out  explosions  by  letting  the 
exhaust  valve  remain  closed.  The  motor, 
through  a  conical  friction  clutch  C,  drives 
the  sliding  gear  transmission  located  with- 
in the  case  D.  By  means  of  bevel  gears 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  countershaft 
E  parallel  with  the  stationary  rear  axle  K. 
This  countershaft  carries  the  differential 
gear  and  communicates  motion  to  the  two 
rear  drivers  H  and  H'  by  means  of  the 
chains  I  I'. 

Steering  is  effected  by  means  of  a  di- 
vided front  axle,  pivots  F  F'  and  a  con- 
necting rod  G.  M  is  the  body  springs  and 
N  the  motor  starting  crank.  The  operator 
by  turning  the  hand  wheel  P  operates  a 
reducing  pinion  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
steering  post  in  mesh  with  a  toothed  sector. 
The  latter  connects  to  G  by  the  link  L. 
The  lever  R  permits  the  operator  to  obtain 
forward  motion,  reverse  motion,  or  a  dis- 
connection of  the  gear,  by  placing  it  on  one 
or  the  other  of  three  notches  of  the  quad- 


rant. The  lever  S  serves  to  operate  the 
change  gear.  The  band  brake  O  on  the 
differential  is  operated  by  means  of  a  pedal, 
and  the  rear  wheel  brakes  TT  bgr  means 
of  a  hand  wheel  V  at  the  side  of  the  seat 
A  second  pedal  serves  to  operate  the  fric 
tion  clutch. 

The  running  gear  here  described  lends 
'  itself  to  a  large  variety  of  bodies.  The 
available  platform  is  xa  feet  long  and  50 
inches  wide.  The  total  length  of  the  vehi- 
cle is  20  feet,  and  the  width  7  feet  The 
weight  empty  is  approximately  x,8oo  kilogs* 
(4,000  pounds ) ,  and  the  load  capacity 
3,000  kilogs.  (4,400  pounds).  The  speed 
may  be  varied  from  5  to  14  kilometres  per 
hour  (about  3  to  9  miles  per  hour). 

A  considerable  number  of  these  trucks 
are  in  use  by  the  large  department  stores 
of  Paris,  by  manufacturing  establishments 
and  by  the  Central  Sugar  Refinery,  of 
Cambray  (Departement  du  Nord),  where 
they  are  used  for  the  transportation  work 
of  the  establishment.  It  should  be  added 
that  two  trucks  of  this  type  participated  in 
the  great  manoeuvres  of  1900  with  com- 
plete success,  being  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  forage,  ammunition,  food,  and  even 
men* 

SCOTTE    STEAM    TRACTORS. 

The  Scotte  Steam  Boiler  and  Wagon 
Company  was  the  first  firm  in  France  to 
take  up  the  problem  of  motor  traction  on 
roads.  Instead  of  building  self  propelling 
trucks,  as  is  the  usual  practice  at  present, 
the  firm  built  tractors  for  hauling  one  or 
more  trailers  carrying  the  load,  the  com- 
bination being  known  as  the  train  Scotte. 
At  the  commercial  vehicle  competition  or- 
ganized by  the  Automobile  Qub  of  France, 
in  August,  1897,  this  firm  for  the  first  time 
presented  steam  vehicles  hauling  net  loads 
of  over  10  tons.  At  present  the  company 
manufactures  three  types  of  tractors  of  dif- 
ferent powers. 

The  first  type  has  a  power  equipment 
capable  of  developing  12  horse  power  con- 
tinuously and  30  horse  power  for  short 
periods ;  it  is  capable  of  hauling  a  load  of  5 
metric  tons,  has  a  total  length  of>44  feet,  a 
width  of  74  inches  and  a  track  of  73  inches. 
I'he  height  over  all,  comprising  the  chim- 
ney, is  10  feet  4  inches  and  the  platform 
area  measures  27  square  feet. 

The  second  type  has  a  power  equipment 
capable  of  producing  20  horse  power  con- 
tinuously and  35  horse  power  momentarily. 
It  is  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  10  metric 
tons.  The  platform  area  is  equal  to  38 
square  feet,  the  total  length  of  the  tractor 
to  16  feet  2  inches  and  the  height  to  10  feet 
4  inches.  The  greatest  width  is  80  inches 
and  the  track  76  inches. 

The  third  type  has  a  power  equipment  of 
30  horse  power,  capable  of  being  forced  to 
50  horse  power,  and  is  designed  for  loads 
up  to  IS  metric  tons.  Its  total  length  is 
16  feet  2  inches,  its  total  width  80  inches, 
its  track  76  inches,  and  its  height  «o  feet  8 
inches. 

The  medium  siae  tractor  ol  ao  horse 
power  seems  to  be  tiw  snott  aaltable  fbr 
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the  requirements  of  transportation  at  fac- 
tories. The  running  gear  frame  of  all  these 
vehicles  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  and 
cross  braces  and  riveted  gusset  plates  in- 
sure a  very  solid  construction. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  vertical  cyHndrical 
type,  on  the  Scotte  system,  with  rapid  cir- 
culation and  designed  for  a  working  pres- 
sure of  225  pounds.  It  is  located  behind 
the  engine  and  occupies  the  entire  width  of 
the  frame.  The  boiler  is  easily  cleaned,  two 
openings  in  the  wall  of  the  water  space 
permitting  the  removal  of  all  the  tubes  of 
the  boiler  in  a  few  minutes  and  also  the 
layer  of  incrustation  which  may  have 
formed.  The  engine  is  a  double  cylinder 
vertical  compound  and  is  located  at  the 
extreme  front  of  the  tractor;  it  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  a  casing  which  thor- 
oughly protects  it  from  the  dust  of  the 
road  and  prevents  loss  of  oil.  The  crank 
chamber  forms  an  oil  bath,  which  insures 
thorough  lubrication  of  the  crank  and  con- 
necting rod  bearings  and  the  eccentrics,  and 
the  other  moving  parts  are  supplied  with  oil 
by  an  automatic  lubricator  with  pressure 
feed. 

Motion  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  to 
the  driving  wheels  by  means  of  chains. 
Speed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of 
sliding  pinions  in  mesh  with  gear  wheels 
keyed  to  the  intermediary  shaft  of  the 
transmission.  Each  vehicle  is  provided 
with  a  two  speed  gear,  the  two  speeds  being 
4  and  8  kilometres  (2^  and  5  miles)  per 
hour,  or  5  and  10  kilometres  respectively, 
at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  The  wag- 
nna  are  equipped  with  two  brakes,  very 
rerful  and  rapid  acting.  One  of  these,  a 
d  brake  which  acts  upon  drums  fixed  to 
me  driving  wheels,  is  operated  by  a  pedal. 
The  other  is  a  shoe  brake,  acts  directly  on 
the  rear  wheel  tires  and  is  operated  by  a 
hand  wheel. 

Before  concluding  the  description  of  the 
Scotte  vehicles  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  military  tractor  of  this  firm.  For  a 
considerable  time  France  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  army,  and  particularly  the 
use  of  heavy  goods  vehicles  for  transport- 
ing army  provisions.  Particular  efforts 
were  made  during  the  great  manoeuvres  at 
Beauce  in  1900  to  determine  the  type  of 
machine  best  adapted  to  the  various  kinds 
of  work,  the  transportation  of  foo4,  am- 
munition, etc.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion was  the  comparative  practicability  of 
motor  trucks  and  of  trains  composed  of  a 
tractor  and  trailer  vehicles,  the  ordinary 
army  wagons  to  be  used  as  trailers.  The 
result  of  these  trials  was  that  preference 
was  given  to  the  latter  type,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  too  great  weight  of  vehicles 
carrying  both  the  motor  equipment  and 
k>ad,  and  the  difficulties  which  would  be  en- 
countered with  such  heavy  vehicles.  The 
great  manoeuvres  held  tn  the  East  in  1901 
-confirmed  these  results,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  manoeuvres  an  order  was 
placed  with  the  Soci6t6  Scotte  for  a  num- 
ber of  vehicles  of  the  type  to  be  described. 


Ail  the  parts  of  the  power  equipment  of 
these  vehicles  are  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  convenient  to  the  driver,  and  none 
of  these  parts  below  the  frame.  The  great- 
est width  of  the  vehicle  is  64  inches ;  the 
length  t&A  feet*  The  engine  is  of  the  com- 
pound tj'pe  and  develops  35  horse  powefn 
The  weight  in  running  order  is  somewhat 
less  than  15^400  pounds.  The  capacity  for 
supplies  ig  such  zs  to  permit  the  machine 
to  cover  a  distance  of  60  kilometres  (37K 
mileii)  on  one  supply  of  water  and  too  kilo- 
metres {63  miles)  on  one  charge  of  fuel. 
These  machines  may  attain  a  speed  of  from 
6  to  10  kilometres  (3^  to  6}i  miles)  per 
hour  with  full  load,  propel  a  load  of  10  tons 
up  a  grade  of  8  per  ccni-  and  a  load  of  6 
tons  up  a  grade  of  10  per  cent.  This  trac- 
tor i?  fitted  with  the  company's  special 
anti-skidding  tires,  consisting  of  wood 
blocks  upon  a  steel  b&se. 

soctETE  ka:nce£nn£  gasoune  truck. 
The  Societc  Naticeenne  builds  motor 
trucks  equipped  with  the  Rrillic  gasoline 
motor,  which  ha&  two  pistons  in  a  single 
cylinder  One  of  these  pistons  is  connected 
to  the  crank  directly,  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting rod  attached  at  its  centre,  while 
the  other  acts  upon  the  crank  shaft  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  transverse  beam  and 
two  connecting  rods,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder.  The  motor  and  truck  have 
both  l>een  described  in  The  Horseless 
Age,  the  latter  in  the  issue  of  December 
IX,  1901.  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  of 
going  any  further  into  details  here. 

^LECTRJC    CUUMERCIAL     WAGONS. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  must 
make  mention  of  the  numerous  types  of 
electric  automobiles  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  commercial  vehicles, 
These  vehicles  are,  however,  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  he  of  any  particular  interest. 
The  practicability  of  these  vehicles  hinges 
chiefly  upon  two  points — the  manufacture 
of  storage  batteries  and  the  establishment 
of  clii^rging  stations  or  charging  posts.  The 
que^tton  of  accumulator  construction  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  article,  and  as  regards 
charging  stations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
problem  is  still  in  its  infancy,  excL^pt  in  (he 
large  cities.  Consequently,  until  further 
developments,  commercial  vehicles  of  the 
eleclric  type  must  be  regarded  as  limited  to 
servicf  in  large  cities,  or  at  least  within  a 
short  radius  from  a  given  central  point. 
Finally,  it  may  he  ob-^erved  that  the  high 
price  of  this  form  of  energy  docs  not  seem 
to  permit  a  very  great  development  in  this 
clasiS  of  vehicles.  It  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion, however,  that  in  Paris  particularly  the 
large  department  stores  use  eleclric  delivery 
wagons. 

Leon  Auscher  has  written  a  treatise  on 
"The  Science  of  Automobile  Touring."  It 
may  be  news  to  some  that  automobile  tour- 
ing is  a  science,  and  there  are  certainly 
those  among  the  experienced  who  would 
object  to  classing  it  among  the  exact  sci- 
ences. 
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Oct«n  of  Poppet  Valves 

By  Hugh  D,  Meibr. 
Every  careful  designer  of  internal  cr»m 
bustion  engines  employing  poppet  valves 
has  found  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  means  of  securing  the 
coiled  spring  to  the  valve  stem.  Relatively 
an  unimportant  pan,  there  are  many  differ- 
ent ways  oi  doing  this,  and  which  method 
of  fastening  {ulfilh  all  the  requiremcntii  best 
each  draughtsman  will  have  to  decide  for 
himself.  The  mehis  and  demerits  of  all  the 
methods  should  be  weighed  in  the  balacicf 
before  a  decision  is  reached,  as  it  is  destra- 
bic  to  adopt  3  standard  that  wilt  not  prove 
wanting  tn  practice.  In  this  connection  the 
personal  equation  must  be  considered.  For 
this  reason  prefereuce  will  be  given  to  nont 
of  the  various  systems  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying sketches,  selection  being  Ich 
to  the  reader. 

In  Fig*  I  the  spring  is  bent  to  an  elbow 
at  the  bottom  and  passes  through  the  valvt 
stem,  no  washer  being  provided.     This  is   ■ 
the  simplest  form  that  has  been  «xtensivdy  I 
used.      Unless  a  change  ha^  very  recently 
been  made  this  type  is  stUl  employed  in 
the    Daimler-Mercedes   vehicles.      To  pre-  J 
vent  the  spring  from  rubbing  against  the  1 
valve  stem  the  former  is  made  of  large  di- 
ameter    All    springs  that   are    secured  in 
this  way  have  a  pronounced  tendency  t£t 
buckle,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  cliearance  be- 
tween the  spring  and  the  valve  stem  uimh 
be  allowed,  to  guard  agaitist  rubbing.    It 
is    not    apparent    how    such    a    spring    caa 
come  out  unless  forced  out  purposely. 

In  Fig.  3  a  somewhat  similar  method  11 
shown.  The  spring  rests  on  a  wa&bcr.  i 
which  in  turn  rests  on  a  split  pin  that  has 
been  passed  through  the  valve  stem.  Buck- 
ling of  this  spring  may  take  place,  but  hoe 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  first  one,  A 
suitable  split  pin  will  satisfy  the  requtre- 
ments  and  remain  in  place,  provided  lis 
ends  have  been  suf^ciently  spread.  Like 
Its  prototype,  this  method  simply  reqaircs 
a  hole  to  be  drilled  into  the  valve  stem. 

In  Fig.  3  a  washer  is  employed  which 
rests  on  a  double  gib  head  key.  First,  i 
number  of  holes  arc  drilled  into  the  vaJve 
stem  and  then  a  broach  is  forced  through 
Filing  finishes  the  operation.  The  rectac- 
gular  hole  thus  produced  must  have  a 
<;lightly  greater  width  than  the  key  and 
must  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  key.  To  do  this  the  washer 
must  be  forced  up  againsi  the  spring  su^- 
ciently  to  allow  the  key  to  be  slipped  iuD) 
place. 

In   Fig.  4  a  plain  kejj  with   a  recessed 
washer  is  employed,  the  former  supporting 
the  latter,  while  the  washer  keeps  the  key 
from  coming  out*    This  method  is  a  modi- 
fication  of  the  other  one  (just  described) 
and  appears  to  have  the  same  advantage! 
De  Dion-Bouton  have  employed  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  by   the  use   of  the  gib 
head  key  of  Fig,  3  and  the  recessed  washtf  4 
of  Fig.  4.     In  criticism  of  this  ^ 
it  might  be  said  that  it  re 
to  be  raised  a  greater  a« 
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key  than  do  the  fastenings  illustrated  in  the 
cats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  key  is  less 
liable  to  come  out.  To  guard  against  this 
the  spring  should  be  kept  under  sufficient 
tension  at  all  times,  which  condition  is  am- 
ply fulfilled  in  an  exhaust  valve,  because 
the  spring  is  obliged  to  keep  the  valve  to 
its  seat,  no  matter  how  high  the  partial 
vacuum  may  be  in  the  cylinder  at  the  time 
the  charge  is  being  drawn  in. 

In  Fig.  5  an  equally  ingenious  method  of 
providing  a  rest  for  the  spring  is  shown. 
After  the  valve  stem  has  been  turned  up  a 
groove  is  turned  into  it.  The  washer  has  a 
slot  milled  into  it  so  that  it  can  be  slipped 
over  the  neck  of  the  stem.  Once  in  posi- 
tion, the  spring  presses  the  washer  down 
against  the  square  shoulder.  The  drawings 
show  a  sectional  and  an  end  view  of  this 
arrangement  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  principles  that 
guided  the  originator  of  this  type  were  also 
employed  by  the  inventors  of  designs  3 
and  4. 

Automobile  manufacturers  have  not  used 
the  system  shown  in  Fig.  6  very  extensive- 
ly, although  it  is  regarded  with  iavor  by  a 
number  of  builders  of  stationary  gas  en- 
gines. Two  caps  of  the  same  pattern  are 
here  employed.  They  are  bored  out  and 
reamed  together  and  clamped  securely  to 
the  valve  stem  by  means  of  two  bolts,  four 
being  sometimes  used.  Although  in  the 
illustrations  cap  screws  are  employed,  studs 
will  answer  just  as  well  and  bolts  even  bet- 
ter. A  threaded  stem  and  tapped  caps  can 
obviously  not  be  applicable.  Means  for 
properly  securing  the  screws  should,  there- 
fore, be  provided.  A  split  pin  in  each 
screw  will  keep  the  latter  from  coming  out, 
but  cannot  prevent  the  screw  from  coming 
loose.  Only  a  very  little  give  is  needed  to 
permit  the  spring  to  push  the  fitting  off  of 
the  valve  stem.  Unlike  all  the  former  and 
like  the  following  arrangements,  this  fitting 
provides  means  for  increasing  the  spring 


tension.  After  the  nuts  or  bolts  have  been 
backed  off.  the  caps  must  be  raised  with  a 
suitable  bar  or  forked  lever  until  the  spring 
tension  has  been  increased  the  desired 
amount,  when  the  screws  must  again  be 
tightened  up. 

The  fitting  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  similar  to 
the  one  last  described.  Instead  of  two  raps 
there  is  a  tapped  hub  which  is  split.  A 
screw  or  bolt  is  provided  to  bind  this  fit- 
ting, which  in  principle  is  but  a  nut.  and  a 
much  better  way  of  securing  a  nut  than  by 
clamping  can  hardly  be  devised.  This 
spring  rest  does  not  require  a  threaded 
valve  stem.  However,  it  is  well  to  thread 
the  latter,  because  the  fitting  cannot  come 
off.  whereas  one  should  feel  apprehensive 
about  a  clip  without  a  thread,  at  least  in 
the  hands  of  the  untrained  motorist. 

Fig.  8  illustrates  a  method  in  which  a 
washer  and  nut  are  used.  Not  infrequently 
a  lock  nut  is  added,  although  a  plain  nut 
seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  unscrew  un- 
der the  heavy  pressure  of  the  exhaust  valve 
spring.  A  cotter  pin  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten if  a  nut  and  washer  are  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  an  inlet  valve  of  the  au- 
tomatic type.  It  appears  that  a  nut  will 
not  remain  in  place  unless  the  pressure 
which  the  spring  exerts  will  create  enough 
friction  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  nut. 

The  accoTTvpanying  cuts  by  no  means  il- 
lustrate all  the  methods  that  are  in  exten- 
sive use.  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
accomplishing  satisfactory  results.  A  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  some  of  the 
methods  described  may  readily  be  made, 
as  well  as  variations  of  them.  It  may  seem 
that  there  is  no  more  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  certainly  profitable  to  devote 
time  and  study  even  to  so  small  a  matter 
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as  this.  The  question — Is  it  well  to  provide 
for  adjustment  of  the  spring,  or  will  a 
spring  that  has  done  duty  on  the  testing 
block  do  for  all  time? — cannot  be  answered 
in  the  abstract.  In  Figs.  2  to  5  (inclusive) 
the  spring  tension  can  only  be  increased  by 
inserting  washers  between  the  spring  and 
the  original  washer.  In  Fig.  i  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  stretching  of  the  spring,  un- 
less it  be  done  properly  and  in  the  shop, 
ought  not  be  resorted  to.  Should  the  valve 
stem  bind  for  any  reason  while  en  route, 
tightening  up  of  the  spring  may  correct  the 
trouble.  Removing  the  valve  and  polishing 
the  stem  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  I  to  5,  unless  the  stem  can  be  lim- 
bered up  by  "working"  it  or  by  the  injec- 
tion of  kerosene  into  the  space  between  the 
rod  and  its  guide. 


LESSONS  OF   THE 
ROAD 


Two  Years'  Experience  with  a  Gaso- 
line Carriage. 

By  J.  H. 

(Concluded.*) 

I  felt  quite  proud  of  my  carriage  when 
I  had  completed  the  last  of  the  improve- 
ments and  longed  fur  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  much  better  it  would  run.  I  had  low- 
ered the  sloping  front  about  8  inches,  hav- 
ing it  made  with  a  door  in  front,  which 
gave  me  a  lot  of  room  for  carrying  things 
likely  to  be  needed  on  a  trip;  also  for  extra 
coats  or  wraps.  I  sent  two  of  my  tires 
that  were  worn  quite  badly  to  the  factory, 
and  had  new  outer  coverings  of  rubber 
vulcanized  on,  making  what  is  known  as 
full  mold  repair,  and  they  came  back  to  me 
looking  as  good  as  new  ones. 

We  planned  to  take  our  first  trip  on 
Lexington  Day,  and  intended  to  run  to 
Lexmgton  to  witness  the  celebration  to  be 
held    in    commemoration    of   the   day,    but 

*  See  The  Hokscle&i  Acs  o(  February  25,  1902. 


finally  changed  our  plans  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton, We  were  accompanied  on  the  trip  by 
a  friend,  who  during  the  winter  had  pur- 
chased a  machine  the  same  make  as  mine, 
but  of  (902  model.  The  new  carriage  had 
the  same  size  motor  as  mine,  but  owing  to 
more  direct  drive,  doing  away  with  the 
countershaft  and  a  transmission  device 
running  in  oil,  which  insured  perfect  lubri- 
cation of  the  bearings  and  clutches,  it  had 
more  power  available  for  driving  purposes, 
less  being  lost  in  transmissionj  which  en- 
abled it  to  travel  quite  a  little  faster  than 
mine. 

We  left  Lawrence  at  10  o'clock,  met  our 
friends  in  Andover.  where  they  resided, 
and  laid  our  course  through  Reading, 
Stonehara,  Winchester,  Arlington  and  Bel- 
mont into  Boston,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 
We  arrived  at  1.2 : jo,  everything  having 
worked  smoothly  on  the  trip.  We  put  the 
machines  up  at  the  auto  station  and  went 
to  lunch.  Wc  started  on  our  return  trip 
at  4  p.  m.,  arriving  home  a  little  after  6. 
having  run  70  miles  without  any  trouble, 
and  upon  examining  the  new  lubricators  I 
found  them  to  be  two-thirds  full  of  oil. 
The  amount  I  had  used  would  not  have 
carried  me  more  than  a  dozen  miles  with 
the  old  oilers,  and  as  for  the.  toasb^^^-^''^ 
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had  run  the  entire  distance  without  any  at- 
tention^ and  without  having  to  use  my  bat- 
teries, except  when  starting  the  engine. 

AN    AIR    VALVt    LOCK    AUDED. 

I  had  made  another  addition  to  my  car- 
riage, and  also  to  my  friend's^  that  I  neg- 
lected to  mention — a  device  for  controlling 
the  speed  by  the  foot.  Our  engines  arc 
regulated  by  a  foot  button  which,  by  means 
of  air  pressure,  controls  the  travel  of  the 
inlet  valve,  and  thereby  varies  the  amount 
of  gas  taken  into  the  cylinder.  Pressing 
down  on  the  foot  button  allowed  a  portion 
of  the  air  to  escape  through  a  bypass,  and 
gave  the  inlet  valve  more  travel  and  the 
engine  more  speed.  We  found,  however, 
that  on  long  trips  there  were  many  places 
where  we  could  run  for  miles  at  a  lime  at 
our  highest  speed  without  changing,  and  it 
was  quite  a  strain  to  keep  tlie  foot  button 
down  to  the  proper  point,  and  to  overcome 
this  I  fitted  up  a  simple  ratchet  device,  di- 
rectly over  the  button,  that  holds  it  any 
point  it  is  set  at.  This  locking  device  i^ 
operated  by  the  foot,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  the  button  if 
one  wants  to  use  it  without  the  attachment. 

We  found  this  to  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence, as  it  not  only  relieved  us  of  the 
strain  of  keeping  our  foot  as  well  as  our 
minds  on  the  button,  but  by  keeping  the 
button  from  jumping  up  and  down  on 
DUgh  roads,  the  engines  ran  much  more 
tvenly. 

The  following  week  we  look  a  trip  to 
Waltham,  about  30  miles  from  our  town. 
Had  a  beautiful  trip  out  there  and  had  got 
as  far  as  Winchester  on  our  return  trip  when 
my  friend's  machine  stopped  just  as  he 
crossed  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  centre  of 
the  town, 

A   BROKEN    BELT 

on  the  pump  and  dynamo  being  the  cause. 
We  quickly  repaired  this,  and  were  soon 
on  our  way  again. 

We  had  driven  about  2  miles  when  the 
ladies  suggested  that  we  stop  and  partake 
of  a  light  lunch  they  had  brought  with 
them.  We  soon  found  a  cool  place  and 
stopped  [or  refreshments.  We  had  arranged 
our  lunch  on  a  flat  stone  and  started  to  en- 
joy it  when  I  happened  to  glance  toward 
my  machine  and  noticed  that  one  of  the 
rear  tires  was  flat.  This  didn't  improve  my 
appetite  any,  but  nevertheless  we  finished 
the  lunch,  and  then  looked  for  the  trouble 
A  good  sized  nail  had  been  driven  through 
the  tire  clear  to  the  rim.  We  had  no 
means  of  repairing  it.  as  it  was  a  single 
tube  and  very  thick  and  heavy,  so  we  had 
to  run  it  into  a  near  by  barn,  send  the 
ladies  home  on  the  electrics,  while  ray 
friend  and  I  removed  the  injured  wind  bag 
and  brought  it  home  in  his  machine. 

It  was  sent  away  for  repairs,  and  when 
it  was  returned  a  week  later  we  drove 
down  and  put  it  on  by  moonlight. 

TIRE     REPAU     OUTFIT     NEEDED. 

This  second  experience  made  it  plain  to 
me  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  go  far  from 
home  without  either  an  extra  tire  or  the 


means  to  repair  one  in  case  of  puncture. 
So  the  following  week  I  piu-chased  a  re- 
pair outfit  for  $2  that  prevented  cold  chills 
from  running  down  my  spinal  column 
every  time  I  saw  a  nail  in  the  road,  and 
that  enabled  me  to  make  several  temporary 
repairs  on  the  road  which  got  me  home  all 
right. 

We  next  took  a  trip  to  Lynn,  Mass., 
where  we  had  dinner,  and  then  drove  to 
Salem,  where  my 

CHAIN    BECAME    SO    LOOSE 

while  driving  up  the  main  street  that  wc 
had  to  stop  and  adjust  it  before  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  composed  largely  of 
the  juvenile  population  of  the  town. 

One  of  the  youngsters  wanted  to  know 
if  "dat  was  Damon's  machine."  When  I 
informed  him  that  it  was  not,  he  remarked: 
"Chce,  I  thought  it  was;  he's  always  break- 
ing down."  1  assured  him,  however,  that, 
while  Mr.  Damon  held  the  record  in  that 
line  at  present,  I  was  a  close  second,  with 
every  prospect  of  holding  first  place  before 
the  close  oi  ihc  season  if  niy  luck  didn't 
change. 

On  our  way  home  the  belt  of  my  friend's 
machine  gave  out  again,  and  delayed  us  a 
few  minutes.  While  repairing  it  two  ladies 
drove  up  with  a  spirited  horse,  and,  al- 
though both  machines  were  at  one  side  of 
the  road  and  the  motors  stopped,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  things  lively  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage.  I  endeavored  to  lead 
him  by.  but  it  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  both  my  fncnd  and  I  to  get  them  safely 
past  the  autos. 

We  then  completed  our  repairs  on  the 
belt  and  resumed  our  trip,  arriving  home 
just  in  time  for  supper. 

75  MILES  IN   FIVE  HOUSS. 

We  took  several  short  drives  during  the 
following  week,  and  planned  to  run  to 
Providence  on  Decoration  Day.  This  was 
about  75  miles  from  our  town,  so  wc  got 
an  early  start  and  made  the  run  in  six 
hours,  stopping  one  hour  for  dinner,  mak- 
ing the  running  time  five  hours.  We  left 
our  machines  at  the  auto  station  to  t>e 
cared  for,  while  we  sought  out  our  hotel 
and  spent  some  little  time  in  removing  the 
Rhode  Island  real  estate  from  our  wearing 
apparel.  Alter  that  we  did  justice  to  a  first 
class  supper.  Wc  attended  the  theatre  in 
the  evening,  and  being  pretty  tired  did  not 
get  up  until  late  the  next  morning.  It 
was  our  intention  to  run  to  Worcester  to 
visit  some  relatives  who  lived  there.  The 
ladies  wanted  to  do  a  little  shopping  before 
we  started,  so  we  left  them  and  went  over 
to  sec  if  the  machines  were  in  readiness  for 
a  start  right  after  dinner.  They  had  been 
washed  and  the  tanks  filled.  We  made  a 
few  slight  adjustments  and  I  tried  to  start 
my  engine,  btit  there  was 

NO   COMPKESSiON. 

The  engine  turned  over  very  easily,  but  of 
course  would  not  start.  We  looked  every- 
thing over  carefully  for  the  cause,  but 
could  find  nothing,  and  finally  called  on  an 
expert  connected  with  the  place,  who,  after 


trying  to  locate  the  trouble  and  failing  to 
do  so,  suggested  towing  the  machine  tip 
to  their  repair  shop,  where  they  had  better 
facilities  for  locating  the  trouble.  I  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  being  towed,  for  it  was  the 
first  time,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
so  my  companion  backed  his  machine  up 
and  soon  had  mc  "on  a  rope,"  headed  for 
the  auto  hospital.  The  auto  specialist  soon 
began  his  examination,  and.  although  he 
examined  every  part  carefully,  failed  to  find 
a  leak  after  a  couple  of  hours*  work  He 
tried  to  start,  but  without  success.  He  was 
then  called  to  look  at  another  case,  and 
during  his  absence  I  put  on  the  crank  and 
gave  a  few  vigorous  turns,  when  lo!  the 
engine  gave  a  few  harsh  coughs  and  a  few 
puffs  of  dense  black  smoke  out  of  the  muf 
Her  and  started  off.  and  ran  as  well  as  I 
had  ever  seen  it. 

DIRT  ON    E.XHAIST   VALVE    THE    CAUSE. 

When  the  expert  returned  he  was  much 
surprised  to  see  the  engine  running,  and 
finally  concluded  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  pieces  of  the  scale  from  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  having  fallen  and  become  wedged 
against  the  exhaust  valve  seat  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  valve  slightly  open,  thus 
allowing  a  leakage  by  the  valve. 

Wc  were  considerably  relieved  lo  have 
everything  in  workmg  order  once  more,  hot 
had  been  delayed  so  long  by  the  mishap 
that  we  decided  to  abandon  the  trip  to 
Worcester  and  take  a  run  out  into  the  coun- 
try instead,  returning  for  supper.  Every- 
thing worked  perfectly,  and  although  it 
was  with  some  misgivings  that  I  stopped 
the  engine  on  the  road,  to  allow  a  timid 
horse  to  pass,  it  started  on  the  first  tam 
of  the  crank. 

We  started  for  home  about  10  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and  made  the  nm  to 
Boston  in  three  hours,  and  after  a  good 
dinner  started  for  Lawrence. 

Everything  went  along  nicely,  until  we 
reached  Mcdford,  when  in  cro&smg  sonK 
car  tracks,  where  the  paving  was  wet  and 
slippery,   my   friend's 

MACHINE    SIUUt)£U 

and  turned  completely  around,  and  headed 
in  the  opposite  direction.  One  of  the  rear 
wheels  came  in  contact  with  the  curbing 
and  was  badly  wrecked.  Fortunately  wc 
were  near  a  carriage  repair  shop,  where  *c 
got  assistance,  and  left  the  machine  until 
repairs  were  made.  My  wife  and  I  com- 
pleted our  journey  without  a  mishap,  and 
outside  of  the  trouble  we  had  in  Providence 
our  carriage  had  run  the  150  miles  with- 
out any  adjustment  or  without  mis&ing  aa 
explosion,  which  is  about  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  some  of  the  more  modem  cars  are 
able  to  make  at  the  present  lime. 

1  had  begun  to  think  ray  old  carriage 
was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  on  July  4. 
with  my  wife  and  child  aboard  and  my 
friend  and  his  wife  in  their  carriage, 
started  for  York  to  make  arrangemeoti 
for  spending  uur  vacation  there. 

We  left  about  8:30  and  expected  to  be 
there  for  dinner,  and  so  did  not  provide 
any  Ivinch.     If  wc  could  have  looked  into 
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the  future  and  s£en  the  large  bunches  of 
trouble  that  were  stored  up  for  our  benefit 
we  would  have  remained  at  hoinc  with  our 
fireworks  and  made  our  vacation  arrange- 
ments by  telegraph,  but  we  could  not  read 
the  future,  and  so  wc  went  bj'  auto,  or  at 
least  we  went  part  way. 

We  had  gone  a  few  miles  beyond  New- 
burvport   when   I   heard 

A     PECUMAR     HISSING     SOUND 

that  resembled  escaping  steam,  and  noticed 
that  my  engine  seemed  to  be  losing  power, 
and  in  a  few  moments  it  stopped.  I  got 
out  and  tried  to  start  it,  but  had  no  com- 
pression. I  expected  to  find  the  trouble 
with  the  exhaust  valve,  the  same  as  our  last 
experience,  but  it  proved  to  be  in  the  ig- 
niter. The  mica  bushings  and  washers 
used  for  insulating  the  moving  contact  on 
the  igniter  from  the  rest  of  the  device  were 
ground  into  small  fragments  and  blown 
in  every  direction.  I  had  no  spare  igniter 
and  no  mica  to  reinsulate  the  old  one,  and 
while  debating  in  my  own  mind  as  to  just 
how  I  was  to  get  out  of  my  dilemma,  I 
discovered  that  one  of  my  rear  tires  had  a 
good  sized  spike  neatly  tucked  in  out  of  the 
wet.  and  that  the  air  which  I  labored  so 
hard  to  compress  within  the  tire  that  morn- 
ing was  fast  mingling  with  the  sea  breezes 
from  Salisbuo*  Beach. 

TKOUBLES    IN    BUNCHES. 

It  began  to  look  as  thovigh  we  would  be 
late  for  dinner,  but  I  was  not  discouraged 
and  started  on  the  lire,  and  in  about  twen- 
ty minutes  had  a  temporary  repair  made. 
In  trying  to  pump  it  up  with  the  pump  that 
I  usually  carried  I  found  that  it  had  been 
dented  from  rottgh  handling  so  that  it  was 
practically  useless.  Just  at  this  juncture  a 
friend  from  home  came  along  in  a  steam 
carriage  and  loaned  me  his  pump,  which 
soon  enabled  us  to  fill  the  tire  to  its  re- 
quired pressure.  I  next  started  on  the  ig- 
niter, and  by  saving  what  few  pieces  of 
mica  there  were  left,  and  using  some  sheet 
asbestos  that  I  had  in  my  tool  box,  after 
an  hour's  work  in  the  hot  sun  over  an  en- 
gine that  was  still  hotter.  I  got  things  to- 
gctlicr,  and  wc  were  soon  under  way  again, 
about  two  hours  late 

The  temporary  washers  lasted  for  about 
15  miles.  Then  I  heard  the  same  hissing 
noise,  accompanied  hy  a  slowing  down  of 
the  carriage.  We  were  going  up  a  small 
hill  at  the  lime,  and  were  about  half  way 
up  when  the  engine  stopped.  I  allowed  the 
carriage  to  back  down  the  hill  and  to  one 
side  under  a  large  shady  tree,  and  when  I 
got  out  to  look  at  the  igniter  discovered 
that  one  of  my  rear  wheels  was  about  6 
inches  farther  away  from  the  carriage  than 
it  should  be.  An  investigation  revealed  the 
cheerful  fact  that  the  set  screw  that  held 
the  axle  into  the  bevel  gear  that  formed  a 
part  of  the  differential  had  strfpped  the 
thread  in  the  gear  hub  and  let  the  axle 
work  out.  I  had  a  spare  set  screw,  but  it 
would  not  hold,  for  the  thread  in  the  gear 
had  been  completely  destroyed. 

We  were  then  22  miles  from  our  destina- 
tion and  our  dinner  looked  a  long  way  off. 


We  were  near  a  farm  house  and  pur- 
chased a  large  can  of  milk  and  sat  down  in 
the  shade  to  quench  our  thirst  and  discuss 
the  situation.  I  felt  more  like  cussing  it. 
As  it  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
decided  to  abandon  the  disabled  auto  and 
send  the  ladies  the  rest  of  the  way  by  train. 
We  towed  the  machine  into  the  farm  barn 
and  my  friend  and  I  finished  the  trip  in  his 
machine,  arriving  there  six  hours  later 
than  we  had  planned.  Truly,  automobiling 
is  sport,  but  a  mighty  uncertain  kind.  We 
were  tired  and  hungry  when  we  reached 
our  destination  and  thoroughly  discour- 
aged at  the  way  the  trip  had  ended,  but  a 
good  supper  and  a  good  night's  sleep  re- 
newed our  courage.  I  hunted  up  a  plumber 
who  also  kept  a  stove  store,  and  got  a  few 
pieces  of  mica,  with  which  I 

BEINSIU.ATED     THE     DEJKCTPVE     SPARKING 
DEVICE 

which  I  had  brought  along  with  me.  We 
then  started  for  where  we  had  left  my  car- 
riage and  made  the  run  of  22  miles  in  one 
hour  and  five  minutes. 

We  pumped  up  the  lire,  put  in  the  igniter 
and  started  for  home  with  one  rear  wheel 
held  in  by  faith  and  a  set  screw  that  was 
devoid  of  threads. 

By  careful  manipulation  we  were  able  to 
get  to  Haverhill,  where  the  wheel  came  out 
so  far  that  the  shaft  came  out  of  the  bevel 
gear  in  the  difTtrrcntial,  and  then  the  engine 
raced  madly,  but  the  carriage  failed  to 
move. 

Fortunately  we  were  near  an  engine 
house,  and  one  of  the  firemen  loaned  us  a 
jacki,  and  we  soon  had  our  wheel  in  place 
and  were  on  our  way  again. 

We  got  along  all  right  until  we  reached 
a  place  about  4  miles  from  home,  where  a 
section  of  the  road  was  being  repaired. 
About  10  inches  of  loose  gravel  had  been 
put  on  the  road  to  build  it  up.  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  was  to  run  in  the  car 
tracks.  We  had  got  almost  through  when 
we  met  a  car  and  had  to  turn  out  into  the 
soft  roadbed.  The  strain  on  the  loose 
wheel  was  ton  much,  and  it  was  soon  out 
of  gear  and  we  were  stalled  again. 

THE     BEVEL     GEAR     JOINT     IMPROVED. 

We  had  no  jack  available  this  time,  and 
had  to  use  a  fence  rail  for  a  lever  to  raise 
the  axle  enough  to  get  the  wheel  in  place, 
but  the  key  in  the  shaft  had  been  twisted 
out  of  shape  and  would  not  hold*  so  we 
pushed  the  carriage  into  a  nearby  shed  and 
left  it.  A  machinist  took  out  the  wheels 
the  next  day  and  fitted  new  keys,  and  in 
place  of  the  set  screws  put  taper  pins 
through  the  gear  hub  and  axle  with  a  nut 
and  cotter  pin  to  hold  them,  and  they  have 
caused  me  no  further  trouble. 

EASLY     MACHINE     STILL    SERV]CE.\BLE. 

I  ran  my  carriage  the  rest  ol  the  season 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  have  made 
nearly  800  miles  this  season  with  no 
trouble,  except  two  punctures,  both  of 
which  I  repaired  on  the  road.  I  find  that 
my  old  machine  has  more  power  this  sea- 
son than  ever  before. 


I. — America   as  a  Touring^  Oround 
— Qeneral  nints. 

By  C  H.  Gillette. 

Touring  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
recreation  and  education.  Every  method  of 
natural  and  mechanical  locomotion  has 
been  employed  m  traveling  from  point  to 
point  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation. From  prehistoric  pedesirianism  to 
twentieth  century  automobiling  is  a  long 
cry  and  is  marked  hy  the  ever  advancing 
use  of  horses,  coaches,  sailing  craft,  and  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  ihc  trolley  and  the 
bicycle.  From  twentieth  century  automo- 
biling to  pedestrianism  is  but  a  short  step, 
as  many  know  to  their  sorrow- 

The  nearer  a  tourist  comes  to  nature,  the 
more  benefit  he  gets  from  louring,  and  this 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
touring  by  automobile.  Walking,  bicycling 
and  driving  have  the  same  advantage,  ex- 
cept for  physical  exertion  and  the  length 
of  time  required.  The  automobile  for  use 
in  touring  combines  all  the  ideal  advan- 
tages of  these  methods  of  traveling  without 
their  disadvantages.  These  advantages  have 
been  recognized  more  generally  abroad  and 
on  account  of  the  superior  conditions,  such 
as  quality  of  roads,  etc.,  have  been  made  to 
play  a  much  greater  part  in  leisure  life  than 
in  this  country. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  surprising 
growth  of  touring  in  .\merica,  which  can 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  machines  and  the  constant 
improvement  in  the  roads  and  other  facili- 
ties for  convenient  touring,  together  with 
the  increasing  spread  of  information  re- 
garding them. 

Our  country  offers  unlimited  variety  in 
scenery  and  natural  beauty.  We  are  just 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  equal  in  interest  as  a  touring  ground 
to  any  of  the  European  countries.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  thus  far  louring  here 
should  have  been  confined  to  a  few  beaten 
highways.  Many  who  believe  that  they 
have  really  toured  in  this  country  have 
confined  their  trips  to  thoroughfares  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
etc.,  and  are  probably  unaware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  side  trips,  which  offer 
much  more  scenic  beauty  than  do  the  more 
popular  routes.  A  fear  regarding  the  im- 
passability  of  roads  has  doubtless  detained 
many  from  making  such  trips,  but  as  both 
roads  and  automobiles  are  steadily  improv- 
ing, such  objections  are  being  overcome 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

At  the  present  there  are  very  few  trips 
in  the  East  which  cannot  comfortably 
be  made  by  the  automobile.  The  same 
conditions  hold  good  in  the  West,  except 
that    weather    conditions    must    be    taken 
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more  into  consideration.  In  dry  weather 
many  of  the  Western  roads  are  suitable  for 
automobile  use,  but  in  wet  weather  they  are 
absolutely  impassable.  The  Middle  West, 
of  course,  does  not  offer  the  same  variety 
of  scenery  as  the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  far 
West. 

In  the  far  West,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  objection  is  not  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  roads  as  in  facilities 
for  supplies.  For  the  present,  at  leasts  the 
East  and  Southeast  must  be  considered  the 
most  available  touring  grounds,  and,  al- 
though it  is  the  intention  to  describe  in  this 
series  of  articles  some  Western  routes,  they 
will  be  confined  more  or  less  to  the  thor- 
oughfares in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  question  of  grades  is  no  longer  a 
hard  one  to  deal  with.  Hill  climbing  ma- 
chines are  so  plentiful  now  that  he  who 
sets  out  upon  his  travels  need  not  hesitate 
to  lay  out  his  trip  over  mountains  and 
through  valleys  as  well  as  across  the  level 
stretches.  The  doggedness  with  which  the 
touring  car  tackles  a  heavy  grade  will  quite 
reassure  the  tourist  after  his  first  experi- 
ences, not  to  speak  of  the  supreme  gratifica- 
tion  of  passing  the  horse  drawn  vehicle  la- 
boriously crawling  toward  the  summit. 

A  popular  delusion  is  that  the  touring 
traveler  must  use  a  heavy  touring  car  of 
the  class  so  labeled.  This  fallacy  is  now 
becoming  quite  liberally  honored  in  the 
breach.  The  lighter  vehicles  of  the  steam 
or  gasoline  variety  are  able  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  occasional  tourist  today  as 
well  as  the  high  horse  power  car.  The 
toAin  objection,  and,  it  appears,  the  only 
valid  one,  seems  to  be  that  the  runabouts 
and  single  seat  vehicles  have  not  the  proper 
"stowing'*  qtsalifications.  That  is  to  say, 
baggage  cannot  be  transported  to  the  ex* 
tent  necessary  for  the  tourist's  comfort. 
Confronted  by  this  obstacle,  the  touring 
automobilist  is  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  insurmountable.  But  the 
transportation  of  baggage  is  not  stich  a 
serious  question,  after  all.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure  along  the  little  traveled  roads  does 
not  presuppose  that  one  must  cut  himself 
oflf  entirely  from  railway  towns.  The  ques- 
tion is  purely  an  academic  one  if  th^  pros- 
pective tourist  will  give  it  his  attention  be- 
fore he  starts  rather  than  when  he  is  start- 
ing. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  man  who 
contemplates  a  rail  or  water  vacation  trip 
will  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  consider 
every  phase  of  the  subject.  He  will  sur- 
round himself  with  the  time  tables  and 
maps  and  data  concerning  his  outing,  and 
will  figure  the  minutest  detail.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  will  neglect  these  preliminary 
precautions  when  an  automobile  trip  is  in- 
tended. He  will  leap  joyously  into  his  car 
with  the  sublime  hope  that  the  time  sched- 
ule, the  baggage  question,  the  route  di- 
lemma, the  supply  hypothesis,  the  repair 
trouble,  will,  according  to  some  occult  for- 
mula, adjust  themselves  automatically  to 
his  hopes  and  objective.  Often  he  knows 
little  more  than  that  he  is  going  east  or 


west  or  north  or  south  to  a  certain  town. 
Automobile  tourists  must  learn  to  figure 
closely  on  itinerary,  station,  location,  dis- 
tances, grades^  conditions,  hotels  and  the 
thousand  and  one  details  of  their  trips  be- 
fore they  start.  This  done  and  the  plans 
closely  followed,  the  real  enjoyment  of 
totiring  is  assured.  One  escapes  the  routine 
worries  and  can  turn  to  the  real  pleasures 
of  the  sport. 

The  attention  to  these  detailf  is  not  as 
ditTicult  as  it  might  at  first  appear.  Infor- 
mation is  readily  obtainable,  not  only  in 
regard  to  roads  and  routes,  but  also  about 
stations  and  hotel  facilities.  For  the  real 
tourist  the  question  of  time  is  practically 
eliminated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
schedule  is  made  mainly  with  reference  to 
night  stops. 

It  is  essential  that  overnight  stops  be 
made  at  towns  which  afford  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  car  as  well  as  conveniences 
for  personal  comfort.  It  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  car  will  take  care  of  itself. 
A  railroad  company  provides  a  shop  and 
skilled  mechanics  at  every  terminal,  and 
after  each  run  the  locomotive  is  submitted 
to  the  most  careful  inspection  and  repair. 
This  same  care  should  be  gii-en  to  a  ma- 
chine after  every  day's  run.  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  proper  facilities  should  be 
at  hand  in  case  any  repairs  or  adjustments 
are  necessary* 

No  shop  mechanic  knows  a  locomotive 
in  the  same  intimate  way  the  engineer  does, 
and  no  repair  man  can  possibly  know  a 
strange  car  as  well  as  its  owner  or  chauf- 
feur. It  follows  that  the  closest  personal 
inspection  should  be  given  at  night  before 
turning  it  over  to  the  garage  for  attention 
and  in  the  morning  before  starting. 

It  is  only  by  this  personal  direction  to 
the  care  of  the  car  that  satisfactory  service 
can  be  obtained  from  the  repair  stations. 
Throughout  the  East  and  in  many  points 
in  the  West  the  stations  arc  splendidly 
equipped  and  in  charge  of  perfectly  com- 
petent mechanics  who  understand  automo- 
bile construction  and  repair.  These  men. 
however,  should  not  be  expected  to  know 
ihe  individuality  of  every  car  nor  to  be  able 
to  give  it  proper  attention  in  a  limited 
time  without  instruction  from  the  operator 
whii  knows  its  every  peculiarity. 

Routes  can  easily  be  laid  nut  >o  that  ad- 
vantageous night  stops  can  be  made  every 
50  to  100  miles.  The  less  distance  covered 
tiach  day  the  better  for  man  and  car.  There 
will  always  be  those  whose  idea  of  touring 
is  to  make  tlie  greatest  possible  distance  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  These  are  the 
selfish  ones  who  incite  unjust  legislation. 

The  real  tourist — the  one  who  gets  the 
most  enjoyment,  and  education  from  the 
sport — is  he  who  is  satisfied  to  make  from 
60  to  80  miles  a  day,  to  travel  slowly,  speed- 
ing only  on  the  level,  deserted  roads,  and 
stopping  often  to  study  some  bit  of  nature 
or  to  take  a  photograph  of  an  attractive 
scene.  The  annihilation  of  time  and  dis- 
tance is  not  his  object,  although  he  gets 
real  satisfaction  from  the  ability  of  his  car 


to  cover  long  distances  and  make  fast  titne 
The  mi>^t  satisfactory  way  to  lour  is  lo 
select  some  objective  point  and  plan  to 
reach  it— not  by  the  most  direct  route,  bui 
by  the  way  which  will  give  the  most  variety 
and  natural  beauty.  Trips  can  be  planned 
to  go  through  or  to  some  certain  section  of 
the  country  by  way  of  points  of  interest 
and  in  a  country  possessing  scenic  or  othet 
attractions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles 
to  take  up  various  interesting  localities  and 
describe  tourg  through  them.  Many  nt  the 
routes  will  be  short  trips  away  from  th< 
regular  routes.  It  will  be  ground  which 
has  been  personally  covered,  anri  \i  a  de- 
scription  of  these  trips  leads  others  to  travel 
them  with  the  same  measiwe  of  enjo3Tnent 
and  education,  the  object  of  the  writer  will 
be  wholly  attained. 


Repair  of  Cracked   Water  Jackets. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers M.  Jules  Gamier  described  a  method 
by  which  he  repaired  the  jacket  of  his  au- 
tomobile cylinder,  the  water  in  which  froie 
and  cracked  the  outside  casing.  The  author 
states  that  he  has  cemented  wide  cracks 
with  a  composition  of  sulphur*  iron  filings 
and  salammoniaCt  but  in  the  present  case 
the  crack  was  not  open  enough  to  3II0W 
the  introduction  of  anything  but  a  liquid, 
which  led  to  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  ^>Top- 
erly  which  the  copper  salts  have  of  depos- 
iting metallic  copper  when  in  contact  with 
metallic  iron.  The  cylinder  jacket  had  two 
openings  for  the  circulation  of  the  water 
The  cylinders  being  placed  vertically  over 
a  zinc  basin,  the  lower  opening  wa$  closed 
by  a  cork  and  the  jacket  filled  with  ii 
slightly  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  through  the  upper  opening.  The 
solution  leaked  out  rapidly  throtigh  the 
cracks,  collecting  in  the  basin,  from  whence 
it  was  poured  back  into  the  jacket.  The 
leakage  was  rapidly  reduced  to  a  mere 
sweating,  so  that  it  was  suRicient  to  pour 
it  back  every  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
air  was  pumped  back  into  the  jacket,  giv- 
ing considerable  pressure  on  the  liquid 
Thi5  slightly  increased  the  sweating,  but  as 
the  extruded  liquid  was  nearly  coloriess  in- 
stead of  bemg  biuCt  it  was  obvious  that  the 
operation  was  nearly  complete,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  cracks  were  perfectly  tight 
p^nd  the  cylinders  were  mounted  and  nsed. 
— Mfclmnkal  Hngin^tr. 


Technical    Convention    of    the 
A.   L.  A.  n. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  hold  a  convention 
at    Buffalo,   early   in    August,   of   the   en- 
gineers and  experts  of  the  various  concerns 
comprised   in   the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile     Manufacturers.    The    matter 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  consic       W- 
corrcspondence,    and,    though   no 
has  been   arranged,  is  gener'"'- 
The  mechanical  developm* 
try  is  to  be  the  main  *«« 
which  will  probablv  ■ 
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JEW  VEHICLES  AHD  PARTS. 

I         The  •*  Rcber'*  Touring  Car. 

The  Kasdiine  louring  car  ol  the  Rcbcr 
Manufacturing  Company,  now  the  Acme 
floior  Car  Company,  Reading.  Pa,,  was 
described  briefly  in  these  columns  when  it 
first  appeared  on  the  market.  Further  de- 
tails have  been  received,  which  we  present 
with  illustrations  of  the  chassis. 

The  vehicle  belongs  to  the  medium 
weight  class  (i.b50  pounds!  and  is  built  on 
,J*rench  lines.     The  wheel  base  is  6  (eet  6 
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inches  and  the  Ircad  4  f€ci  6  inches.  All 
the  wheels  arc  of  the  artillery  pattern  and 
run  on  ball  bearings.  The  wheels  are  shod 
with  "G  and  J"  clincher  tires  of  32  inches 
outside  diameter  and  of  a  cross  sectional 
diameter  of  3  inches.  Fourteen  spokes 
have  been  adopted  as  the  standard.  The 
front  axle  is  of  seamless  steel  tubing  and 
the  rear  is  a  solid  steel  forging.  The  main 
frame  has  armored  wood  sills  and  steel 
crosspieccs,  two  of  which  arc  of  angle  sec- 
tion. Alt  the  springs  arc  of  the  semi-ellip- 
tic type,  and  forged  steel  brackets  are  cm- 
ployed. 


The  engine,  which  is  located  under  the 
hood  in  front,  has  two  vertical  individual 
cylmders  bolted  down  to  a  crank  case  of 
aluminoid.  The  bore  is  4  inches  and  tlie 
piston  stroke  5  inches.  .At  a  moderate  rate 
of  speed,  it  is  said,  that  the  motor  will  de- 
velop 12  horse  power.  The  cooling  system 
comprises  a  water  tank  of  copper  which 
holds  6  gallons,  a  circulating  pump  (fric- 
tion driven  oflE  the  flywheel)  and  a  radiator 
with  fifteen  rows  of  flanged  tubing.  Auto- 
matic inlet  valves  and  a  single  vaporizef 
are  used.  The  centrifugal  governor  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  engine  shaft  acts  on  the 
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rottle  valve  of  the  vaporizer  and  controls 
c  engine  speed  within  the  range  of  2O0 
d  i.ooo  revolutions  per  minute. 
By  means  of  a  thumb  lever  on  the  steer- 
Bf  column  the  tension  of  the  governor 
ring  can  be  adjusted  fio  that  the  gov- 
Dor  will  control  at  any  desired  speed, 
[gnition  is  by  the  jump  spark  system  and 
y  batteries,  the  latter  being  placed  next 
the  gasoline  tank  under  the  front  seat. 
fvo  sets  of  cells  are  provided  and  two 
ils  with  vibrators.  The  switch,  of  the 
dg    type,    may    be    withdrawn    from    its 


socket  when  the  operator  leaves  the  ma- 
chine, thus  rendering  the  motor  inopera- 
tive. All  the  wires  are  heavily  insulated  to 
prevent  short  circuiting. 

The  flywheel  is  bored  out  for  the  clutch, 
which  h  of  the  conical  type.  Between  the 
clutch  and  the  gear  box  is  placed  a  uni- 
versal joint  of  novel  design  which  prevents 
binding.  The  change  speed  gear  is  of  the 
sliding  type  and  provides  three  forward 
speeds  and  a  reverse.  All  the  speeds  are 
controlled  by  a  single  hand  lever,  which  is 
equipped   with   a   spring  latch,   as   shown. 


Haynes-Apperson  Ch.vssis. 


le  case  of  the  balance  gear  is  cast  intf^ 
gral  with  the  case  of  the  variable  speed 
gear.  Like  the  engine,  the  gear  box  is 
bohed  to  a  false  frame  of  angle  iron.  Side 
chain  drive  to  the  rear  wheels  is  employed. 
The  sprocket  shafts  revolve  in  ball  bear- 
ings, and  universal  joints  are  interposed 
between  them  and  the  master  gears  of  the 
differential. 

Steering  is  done  by  means  of  a  hand 
wheel,  which  is  mounted  on  an  inclined 
pillar.  For  the  sake  of  reducing  motion 
wonn  and  sector  arc  fitted  ;  there  arc  also  i 
clutch  pedal  and  a  brake  pedal  which  ap- 
plies the  brake  on  the  balance  gear  drum 
and  relieves  the  clutch  automatically.  The 
emergency  or  hub  brakes  are  of  the  double 
internal  shoe  pattern,  and  are  brought  into 
action  by  means  of  a  hand  lever. 

Three  models  are  built  by  this  company 
— Model  A,  a  tonncau  (with  detachable 
rear  seats);  model  B,  a  tounng  car  with 
platform  in  the  rear,  and  model  C.  a  ma- 
chine with  a  boot  m  the  rear  for  luggage^— 

The  builders  claim  that  their  vehicles  ^H^H 
capable  of  ascending  a  grade  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  low  gear,  and  that  the   fuel   tank 
hold*  sufficient  gasoline   for   a   run   o£   13 
miles  on  lairlv  good  roads. 
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Tbe  Haynes*App«rson  Tonneau. 

The  new  Haynes-Apperson  tonneau. 
which  we  presented  an  illustration  some 
time  ago.  showing  it  with  testing  body  in 
place,  has  now  been  fully  completed,  and  a 
general  view  of  the  car,  as  well  as  a  plan 
of  the  chassis,  is  shown  herewith. 

The  motor  in  this  machine  is  placed  in 
front  and  is  of  the  same  general  design  and 
construction  as  that  heretofore  employed, 
but  of  higher  power  without  material  in- 
crease in  weight.  On  the  shaft  of  the  mo- 
tor is  a  sprocket  wheel  which  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  silent  chain  to  a  sprocket  of 
about  the  same  size  placed  on  a  counter- 
shaft, crossing  the  chassis  just  behind  the 
rear  cylinder  of  the  engine.  Upon  this 
countershaft  are  arranged  the  gear  wheels 
giving  the  three  forward  speeds,  and  the^H 
small  sprocket  wheel  giving  the  rcvers^^| 
These  gear  wheels  mesh  with  corresponding 
wheels  on  the  regular  countershaft,  which_ 
carries  the  clutches  of  the  well  knov 
Haynes-Apperson  construction.  On  the  op 
posile  end  of  the  countershaft  which  carrie 
the  clutches  is  a  small  sprocket  wheel,  which" 
is  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  rear  axle. 

The  outer  end  of  the  engine  shaft,  as  well 
as    front    countershaft,    revolves    in    roller 
bearings:    in    fact,    the    entire    mechanism, 
outside  of  the  main  bearings  of  the  motor. 
is  fitted  with  roller  bearings,  including  the 
rear  axle  and  front  wheels  of  the  car.     The 
radiator  is  placed  in  the  rear  just  behind 
the   rear  axle,  and   is   constructed   entirely 
of  aluminum,  having  a  large  radiating  sur- 
face and  being  of  very  light  weight.     The 
radiator  is  cooled  by  means  of  a  small  fan 
which  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  small    frictio 
wheel  revolving  against  a  disk  on  the  forwar 
countershaft,   through   the   intermediary 
a  flexible  shafL     This  plan  of  constructio 
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leaves  Uic  nooior  entirely  unencumbered  and 
gives  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  operator 
in  making  any  small  adjustment  which  may 
be  necessary.  All  adjustments  on  the  for- 
ward cylinder  may  be  attended  to  by  rais- 
ing the  hood  and  sunding  at  the  front  end 
of  the  car.  There  is  no  radiator  in  the 
way  and  hence  no  discomfort  will  be  felt  on 
a  hot  day,  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  mo- 
lor  in  case  adjustments  become  necessary. 
Another  reason  for  placing  the  radiator  in 
the  rear  of  the  carriage  is  its  comparative 
freedom  from  liability  to  injury  by  colli- 
sion or  other  accidents. 

In  the  body  of  the  car  particular  attention 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  artistic  and 
harmonious  lines  throughout.  The  tonneau 
or  rear  portion  will  seat  three  grown  per- 
sons and  two  children,  or  in  emergency 
five  grown  people  may  be  carried,  while  the 
front  seals  will  carry  two  additional  per- 
sons, making  seven  in  all.  Full  elliptic 
springs  are  used  in  the  rear,  and  long  semi- 
elliptic  in  front. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  drum  brake 
on  the  differential  and  an  emergency  brake 
on  both  rear  wheels.  Placing  the  foot  on 
the  brake  when  the  car  is  in  motion  disen- 
gages the  clutch  and  stops  the  car. 


Kells  Honeycomb  Radiator. 

W.  J  Kclls.  of  Jersey  City,  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  a  honeycomb  radi- 
ator, similar  in  type  to  those  so  success- 
fully used  in  the  industry  abroad.  Several 
styles  of  these  radiators  arc  to  be  made,  de- 
signed for  engines  of  from  i6  to  60  horse 
power.  The  construction  employed  in- 
volves the  use  of  from  1.500  to  3,100  small 
copper  tubes,  5J4  inches  long,  soldered  be- 
tween sheet  copper  heads,  thus  giving  a 
targe  cooling  surface  with  low  weight  and 
small  water  content.  The  surface  exposed 
to  the  air  ranges  from  50  to  85  square  feci 
in  the  different  styles.  Several  prominent 
manufacturers  have  adopted  them. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments 
through  which  Mr.  Kclls  developed  his 
present  form  of  cooler,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  t  hat  over  a  year  ago  he  used  the 
square  tube  with  expanded  ends,  such  as 
ha>  lately  been  adopted  by  the  Mercedes 
people. 


A  Pew  imported  Novelties. 

Charles  E.  Miller.  97  and  99  Readc  street, 
New  York,  ha&  recently  imported  the  fol- 
lowing novelties  from  France : 

A  small  nickel  plated  voltmeter  mounted 
on  a  mahogany  base  intended  to  be  se- 
cured to  the  dashboard.  The  instrument  is 
equipped  with  three  binding  posts  and  two 
press  buttons,  so  that  the  voltage  of  two 
sets  of  batteries  can  be  determined.  An- 
other voltmeter  of  similar  construction  is 
intended  for  reading  the  voltage  of  but  one 
battery.  When  changing  over  to  the  other 
battery  the  wires  of  that  battery  must  be 
connected  up  to  the  meter  before  readings 
can  be  made.  This  voltmeter  is  adapted  to 
cars  in  which  but  one  battery  and  a  gener- 
ator are  employed, 

A  spark  gap  device  called  '*le  disrupteur," 
which  is  intended  for  four  cylinder  motors, 
was  also  shown.  Each  spark  takes  place  in 
a  glass  tube  enclosing  the  sparking  termi- 
nals. The  whole  device  is  placed  in  a  case 
of  black  walnut  with  a  glass  front. 

The  French  have  of  late  produced  a  great 
variety  of  eye  and  face  shields,  as  well  as 
goggles.  Some  of  them  are  designed  for 
use  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  while  others  are 
intended  for  particular  weather  conditions. 
One  of  the  latest  importations  has  a  silk 
mask  with  a  fringe  of  chenille  and  a  glass 
plate  which  can  be  readily  removed  when- 
ever cleaning  becomes  necessary.  Another 
pair  of  goggles  for  use  in  rainy  weather 
has  a  rubber  mask  which  protects  the  en- 
lire  face  and  neck.  The  frames  to  which 
the  glass  or  mica  is  secured  arc  now  made 
of  aluminum   exclusively. 


Post    Electrically    Welded  Wheel 
Rims  and  Drawn  Metal  Goods 

The  firm  of  £ugen  Jul.  Post,  of  Colognc- 
Ehrenfeld,  Germany,  is  entering  the  Amer- 
ican market  with  a  line  of  drawn  steel 
wheel  rims,  wheel  fenders  and  similar  arti- 
cles for  motor  cycles  and  automobiles.  The 
wheel  rims  are  electrically  welded,  and  pos- 
sess, therefore,  the  advantages  which  this 
process  insures  over  brazing.  Two  of  the 
more  original  designs  are  illustrated  here- 
with. The  upper  sketch  in  the  cut  repre- 
sents a  nm  tor  special  make  of  automo- 
bile tire.    It  is  made  of  two  separate  pieces 


of  metal  which  are  held  together  by  the 
flanges  of  the  outer  piece  being  turned  over 
the  edges  of  the  inner  piece.  The  lower 
drawing  is  a  section  of  a  nm  for  a  motor 
cycle  wheel  with  which  a  driving  pulley  is 
formed  integral.  The  advantage  of  hav- 
ing rim  and  pulley  thus  made  in  one  piece 
need  hardly  be  emphasized,  as  they  can  by 
no  pos.sibility  get  out  of  true.  The  dotted 
lines  in  this  drawing  are  to  indicate  that 
the  rims  and  pulleys  are  made  of  different 
sections  to  accommodate  different  forms  of 
tires  and  belts.  In  this  coimtry,  for  in- 
stance, flat  belts  are  generally  employed 
for  motor  cycles  instead  of  the  round  belts 
more  common  abroad. 

The  steel  fenders  are  of  very  thin  metal 
and  are  consequently  light;  they  are  either 
nickel  plated  by  the  galvanic  process,  or 
mechanically  nickel  covered. 

The  firm  is  represented  in  this  country 
by  Edward  C.   Post,  of  Dundee,  Mich. 


5ome    Recent   Lunkenhelmer    Pro* 
ductions. 

The  Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  are  manufacturing  a  number  of 
special  magazine  lubricators  in  addition  to 
their  regular  line  of  goods. 

In  Fig.  I  an  oil  reservoir  with  header 
castings,  a  hand  pump  and  a  casting  with 
nine  "points."  arc  shown.  The  whole  lu- 
bricator is  intended  to  he  bolted  to  the 
dashboard  of  a  car  in  full  view  of  the  op- 
erator. When  oil  is  to  be  forced  into  a 
bearing  the  pump  handle  is  raised  and  oil 
then  flows  into  the  pump.     The  cock  im- 
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equipped  with  a  glass  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  oil  that  it  contains,  and  a  plug 
for  tilling,  a  cock  for  draining  »nd  a  valve 
for  throttling  the  How  arc  also  fitted. 

The  multiple  sight  feed  (Fig.  4)  is  pro- 
vided with  means  for  adjusting  the  rate  at 
which  each  nozzle  drips.  A  number  of 
these  fittings  were  provided  with  eighteen 
"points." 


mediately  below  the  pump  is  then  opened 
and  the  piston  is  forced  down,  after  the  pet 
cock  that  controls  the  flow  to  the  respective 
bcanng  has  been  opened. 

Of  all  the  points  that  communicating 
with  the  crank  case  (provided  splash  lu- 
brication is  employed)  is  likely  to  be  used 
most  frequently.  In  this  case  it  is  well  to 
connect  the  tube  leading  to  the  case  up  to 
the  second  cock  below  the  pump. 

This  apparatus  may  be  fitted  with  as 
many  connections  as  desired. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  multiple  feed  lubri- 
cating apparatus  in  which  grease  is  used 
as  a  lubricant.  To  a  hollow  casting  with 
the  required  number  of  connections  a  large 
grease  cup  of  the  company's  "Marine"  type 
is  secured.  The  flow  to  the  various  tubes 
is  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  described 
above,  by  means  of  pet  cocks. 

Fig.  3  is  an  oil  reservoir  which  is 
equipped  with  fittings  to  which  tubes  run 
between  the  multiple  sight  feed  fittings 
(Fig.  4)  and  the  pipe  from  which  pressure 
is  obtained.  A  check  valve  is  provided  to 
keep  the  gas  or  water  that  has  once  en- 
tered the  reservoir  from  escaping  back  into 
the  exhaust  or  water  circulating  pipes.  The 
manufacturers  advocate  the  use  of  water 
pressure  in  all  systems  in  which  a  pump  is 
used.     With   thermo-siphon   circulation   it 


The  "E.G.  CO.  Intensirier.'* 

The  Electric  Contract  Company,  202  and 
204  Centre  street,  New  York,  are  now 
manufacturing  and  marketing  a  condenser 
which  belongs  to  the  secondary  wiring  of 
jump  spark  ignition  systems,  and  is  intend- 
ed for  use  with  a  "spark  gap"  device.  The 
appliance  has  been  termed  by  the  manu- 
facturers an  "intensifier/'  and  is  built  to  re- 
sist the  high  potential  of  the  secondary 
current. 

In  the  presence  of  a  representative  of 
The  Horseless  Age  a  demonstration  was 
made  to  show  that  with  this  device  spark- 
ing with  carbon  covered  points  can  be 
effected.  The  sparking  terminals  of  a  plug 
were  covered  with  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
cylinder  oil  in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
short  circuited.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  was 
closed  a  spark  appeared,  and  in  a  moment 
the  deposit  disappeared  completely.  The 
spark  will  perforate  a  visiting  card,  al- 
though it  wilt  not  set  fire  to  it,  as  an  ordi- 
nary spark  will,  and  is  of  an  intense  blue 
color. 

These  inlcnsificrs  are  made  for  use  in 
connection  with  motors  having  from  one 
to  eight  working  cylinders.  It  is  stated 
that  Alexander  Winton  employs  this  device 
m  his  eight  cylinder  Gordon  Bennett  racer. 


Fig.  4. 

is  necessary  to  employ  the  pressure  of  the 
escaping  exhaust  gases.     The  reservoir  is 


Lock  for  Oldsmobiles. 

This  lock  is  the  invention  ut  Dr.  B.  Dorr 
Colby,  and  is  designed  for  locking  ng- 
idJy  the  operating  levers  on  an  automobile 
so  that  it  can  be  Ictl  on  the  street  indefi- 
nitely without  fear  of  molestation  from 
would  be  thieves  or  mischievous  small 
boys. 

The  lock  is  designed  specially  for  Olds- 
mobiles,  and  consists  ol  a  tlat  plate  hinged 
to  the  side  wall  of  the  body  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  thrown 
down  into  a  horizontal  position,  bring- 
ing one  end  against  the  brake  lever. 
should  this  lever  be  in  its  elevated  posi- 
tion. The  opposite  end  of  the  plate  im- 
pinges the  igniter  lever  and  holds  it  at  the 
limit  of  its  downward  movement,  where  the 
5pccd  of  the  engine  is  lowest,  while  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  is  formed  with  a 
notch,  which  embraces  the  clutch  or  trans- 
mission gear  lever  and  holds  the  same  in 
the  position  it  assumes  when  the  clutches 
of  the  gear  are  out  of  engagement. 

The  plate  is  locked  in  its  lowered  posi- 
tion by  a  lock  secured  to  the  under  side 
thereof  and  engaging  a  keeper  secured  to 
a  suitable  bracket  riveted  to  the  top  of  the 
seat. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  cut.  the  bat- 


tery switch  may  be  locked  "off"  or  "i 
either  set.  When  locked  "on"  the  citl 
lever  is  locked  between  low  and 
speed,  and  the  ignition  lever  at  *'retai1 
so  that  the  motor  will  run  s]o\v.  At  ■ 
.<anie  time  the  emergency  brake  m^y  be  1 
right  and  also  locked. 


Baldwin  1904   DeUchabte  Chain. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  model  ol 
Baldwin  chain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  here- 
with, each  pin  is  riveted  at  one  end  and 
formed-  for  a  detachable  connection  at  thr 
other.  The  detachable  and  free  ends  comf 
on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  pull  on  the 


Fig.  I. 

chain  is  even,  whereas,  if  both  nveteri  end 
were  on  the  same  side  and  both  free  end* 
on  the  same  side,  it  might  be  claimed  thii 
the  chain  would  draw  unevenly. 

The  small  fixture  shown  in  the  cut  is  a 
steel  tempered  spring,  the  two  iaws  ol 
which  set  under  the  head  of  the  pin,  and  j 
small  tongue  which  slips  into  the  bote  in 
the  side  link  in  which  the  pin  is  inserted. 
thereby  holding  the  free  end  of  the  pin  in 
place  in  the  link.  This  spring  is  more  ac- 
curately shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  said  to  b< 
impossible  for  it  to  worb  out.  There  i* 
one  of  these  springs  on  each  side  of  etcb 
link. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  small  spring  or  tool  by 
which  the  small  lock  spring  may  be  re 
moved  and  replaced.  These  tools  are  df- 
livered  with  each  chain.  They  arc  not 
necessary  for  removing  the  spring,  but  add 
very  much  to  the  convenience  of  handlif 


it.     The   spring   can   be   removed    by   any 
small  tool,  like  a  jackknife  or  scrt-wdrivrr 
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.COMMUNICATIONS- 

Chamois   5kin  and  Muslin  for 
Straining  Gasoline. 

Editor  Horseless  Age; 

In  regard  to  Henry  Van  Arsdalc's  in- 
quiry in  your  last  week's  issue  as  to 
whctlier  chamois  would  separate  water  from 
ga*iolinc  in  filling  the  tanks.  I  beg  to  say 
that,  while  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
chamois.  I  have  had  excellent  results  for 
the  past  tour  years  by  simply  placing  a 
piece  of  ordinarj'  muslin  across  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel  when  filling,  and  have  found 
that  absolutely  no  water  will  go  through 
with  the  gasoline,  as  it  stays  in  the  bag 
formed  by  the  muslin  and  can  be  thrown 
out  after  filling  the  tank.  I  have  a  tank  oi 
gasoline  buried  in  the  ground  from  which 
I  pump  out  what  I  require,  and  I  frequent- 
ly have  to  first  pour  a  little  water  into  ray 
pump  in  order  to  make  it  suck.  This  water. 
of  course,  goes  in  with  the  gasoline,  and  if 
it  was  not  effectively  separated  from  same 
would  prove  disastruus  to  the  running  of  a 
gasoline  engine,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
lo  detect  any  sign  ot  water  in  my  tank 
after  using  the  simple  method  above  de- 
scribed. So  if  muslin  will  act  as  well  as 
that,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  chamois 
would  be  absolutely  sure. 

C.  E.  Varian. 


Spark  Advancing  Arrangement  for 
Haynes-Apperson  flachine. 

EtUtor  Horseless  Ace; 

I  enclose  you  a  rough  drawing  of  my 
device  for  advancing  the  spark  on  my 
Haynes-Apperson  machine.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple and  has  only  two  wearing  parts  or 
jomts,  the  same  number  as  the  original  de- 
vice. 

Referring  lo  the  drawing.  A  is  a  mova- 
ble vertical  standard  pivoted  to  the  side  of 
the  combustion  chamber  by  a  pin  passing 
through  it  near  its  centre.  Near  the  lower 
end  of  this  standard  is  fixed  to  it  a  pin 
^«xi^  inches,  screwed  and  brazed  in. 
Upon  this  pin  is  journaled  the  rocker  arm 
B.  The  latter  has  ftxed  to  it  at  its  upper 
end  another  journal  pin,  upon  which  is 
journaled  the  sleeve  C. 

The  Igniter  rod  E  from  the  hall  speed 
shaft  D  passes  through  this  sleeve  C  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  same.  As  the  igniter 
rod  plays  back  and  forth,  the  rocker  arm 
moves  to  the  right  and  left,  the  bottom  be- 
ing journaled  to  the  upright.  On  the  ig- 
niter rod  and  back  of  the  sleeve  C  is  the 
contact  pin  F.  This  pin  comes  in  contact 
with  the  igniter  jaw  G  on  the  igniter  shaft 
at  the  time  the  rocker  arm  is  "pUmib"  or  on 
the  centre  with  the  bearing  in  the  up- 
right A. 

When  the  arm  is  in  this  position  the  up- 
right   can    be    swung   either    way    without 
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Contact  Spark  Advakcikg  Device. 


throwing:  the  rod  either  up  or  down,  so  the 
contact  is  always  the  same.  Throwing  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  back  will  cause  the 
end  of  the  igniter  rod  to  be  given  a  dip. 
thus  prolonging  the  contact  and  retarding 
the  spark,  while  throwing  it  forward  will 
produce  the  opposite  result. 

I  do  not  mean  by  the  above  that  the 
spark  can  be  changed  only  when  the  rocker 
arm  is  on  the  centre,  for  it  can  be  changed 
while  the  arm  is  in  any  position,  their  rela- 
tion always  being  the  same. 

The  standard  A  is  connected  to  the  spark 
lever  H  through  the  link  L.  J.  L. 


A  New  Experience. 

Editor  Houseless  Age  :  / 

Last  autumn  when  I  had  been  running  a 
new  high  powered  and  expensive  steam 
carriage,  especially  constnicted  for  me, 
about  a  month,  my  (ire  began  to  go  out ;  it 
was  not  blown  out  by  the  wind  while  stand- 
ing, but  went  out  while  running  with  the 
steam  below  the  shutting  down  point.  This 
would  occur  four  or  five  limes  in  the  first 
5  or  6  miles,  when  it  would  cease  entirely 
and  not  go  out  again  during  a  whole  day's 
running.  After  being  fired  up  and  while 
standing  in  the  stable  it  would  very  rarely 
do  so.  but  as  soon  as  started  upon  the  road 
it  would  begin  to  go  out.  There  was  no 
"burning  back"  or  "popping"  to  it ;  it 
would  just  go  out  and  continue  to  do  so,  as 
related  above.  This  did  not  happen  occa- 
sionally^  but  was  a  regular  occurrence  every 
time  I  went  out.  As  it  had  not  done  so 
during  the  first  month,  and  as  gasoline  and 
burner  seemed  all  right,  I  was  in  a  quan- 
dary as  to  what  was  the  matter,  and  was 
quite  annoyed. 

I  immediately  went  to  those  whom  I 
thought  would  know  about  it.  and  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  I 
had  the  fire  box  removed,  the  piping  over- 
hauled, the  vaporizing  nozzle  examined 
without  relief.  I  called  in  in  succession 
four  different  "experts."  Each  went  over 
the  same  ground,  hut  no  one  of  them  could 


give  me  any  explanation  or  offer  me  any 
remedy.  The  drc  box  was  taken  off  four 
times,  the  piping  was  overhauled,  the  mix- 
ing tube  adjusted  and  readjusted,  and  yet 
no  change.  No  one  could  explain  it,  but 
all  agreed  there  was  no  trouble  with  gaso- 
line or  burner, 

I  would  say  right  here  that  my  gasoline 
came  from  the  dealer  who  had  supplied  me 
for  a  year  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
everyone  called  into  the  case  remarked  upon 
the  splendid  strong,  blue  and  steady  flame. 

I  went  to  all  my  friends  who  had  used 
steam  carriages,  and  took  them  out  to  ride. 
While  they  made  various  suggestions  as  to 
the  possible  cause,  no  one  helped  me  to 
solve  the  mystery  and  the  annoyance 
went  on. 

The  selling  agent  was  consulted  and 
could  give  me  no  explanation  or  suggest 
any  remedy,  but  very  kindly  offered  to 
have  it  investigated  if  I  would  send  the 
carriage  to  him.  This  I  resolved  to  do  as 
a  last  resort,  but  as  I  was  very  busy  and 
using  the  carriage  every  day  I  put  off  doing 
so  and  worried  along  until  the  ^udden  ad- 
vent of  severely  cold  weather,  when  it  was 
put  away  and  not  in  commission  again  un- 
til  the   first  of   March. 

At  Christmas  time  a  friend  gave  me  a 
hydrometer  for  testing  gasoline.  While 
having  my  carriage  fitted  out  again  for  use 
on  March  i  it  occurred  to  me  to  test  that 
gasoline.  I  did  this  principally  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  and  to  use  my  hydrometer,  not 
expecting  this  to  help  me  in  solvmg  the 
mystery  of  my  fire,  as  every  consultant  had 
been  emphatic  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  trouble  was  not  there. 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  it  tested 
only  66°.  I  supposed  I  had  been  buying 
76*.  and  immediately  began  some  experi- 
ments. I  found  that  straining  the  gasoline 
through  a  chamois  skin  and  strainer,  or 
through  two  strainers  immediately  stopped 
the  trouble.  Now  evidently  that  had  l>een 
due  to  water  in  the  gasoline,  and  the  rea- 
son it  would  cease  after  a  few  miles  was 
that    the    thorough    heating    of    the    gi^jws.^ 
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would  evaporate  the  little  bubbles  of  water 
before  reaching  the  vaporizing  nozzle. 

My  man  had  noticed  and  remarked  upon 
the  fact  that  when  ihe  carriage  stood  some 
little  rime  after  being  fired  up  and  did  not 
go  out  immediately  there  was  less  trouble. 

Straining  of  the  gasoline  through  the  two 
strainers  did  not  show  any  water  or  dirt 
in  either,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  remedied 
the  difficulty  at  once  convinces  me  that 
water  was  there.  I  can  give  no  other  ex- 
planation. I  now  test  all  my  gasoline;  ac- 
cept none  below  74  ^  and  take  the  precau- 
tion of  putting  it  through  a  double  strainer. 

I  might  say  that  this  trouble  should  have 
and  did  suggest  to  our  minds  defective 
gasoline,  but  this  ,was  immediately  dispelled 
in  every  one  by  finding  the  unusually  strong 
and  clear  fire. 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  (and 
somewhat  expensive)  experience  to  me.  and 
new  to  apparently  everyone  in  this  vicinity; 
perhaps  others  farther  away  may  have  had 
similar  ones.  Thomas  Kittredge. 


How  to  Prevent  Freezing  of  Steam 
Gauges. 

Christiania.  June  3. 
Editor  Horseless  A(;e: 

Several  time«  last  winter  during  cold  and 
windy  weather  the  steam  gauge  of  my  au- 
tomobile became  frozen  and  at  times  was 
nearly  destroyed,  the  ice  deforming  the  ex- 
panding part  of  the  gauge.  T  had  much 
trouble  from  this  source  at  first.  T  found 
that  the  most  careful  packing  with  felt  was 
useless,  and  several  gauges  broke.  Un- 
doubtedly the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
steam  carriage  users  in  your  country,  and 
the  following  description  of  how  I  entirely 
remedied  this  trouble  may  therefore  be  of 
interest  to  your  readcVs. 

To  begin  with,  I  disconnected  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  boiler  E  to  the  gauge  F 
and  by  means  of  two  union  fittings  C  in- 
serted a  U-shaped  pipe,  which  was  nearly 
filled  with  mercury  (D).  Care  must  be 
had  that  the  mercury  can  under  no  circum- 
stances get  into  the  boiler,  as  it  would  in- 
jure copper  or  brass  parts.  The  pipe  A 
leading  to  the  gauge  is  filled  with  alcohol 


the  horseless  age. 
Arrangement  to  Prevent  Freezing  of  Steam  Gauges. 


(or  glycerine)  and  the  whole  attached  to 
the  boiler  as  before.  The  part  B  should 
of  course  be  as  short  as  possible.  The 
whole  device  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $4. 

I  also  enclose  a  photo  showing  the  two 
latest  American  cars  I  have  imported,  one 
for  my  own  use.  and  the  other,  an  eight 
passenger  car.  I  sold  for  conveying  trav- 
elers. This  is  the  fifth  car  I  have  sold  this 
year  for  conveying  travelers,  and  these 
steam  cars  have  given  excellent  results  on 
our  very  hilly  roads.  The  car  shown  uses 
kerosene  fuel,  which  is  an  essential  feature 
here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  gasoline  in 
this  cuunlry,  while  American  kerosene  may 
be  bought  everywhere.  The  burners  arc 
giving  good  results,  but  require  more  at- 
tention than  gasoline  burners  and  produce 
more  soot. 

The  arrow  in  the  half  tone  shows  the 
location  of  the  U  tube  containing  the  mer- 
cury. F.    HlORTH. 


Explosive  Engine  Queries. 

Editor  Horseless  Agk: 

There  is  some  discussion  among  manu- 
facturcfs  here  about  the  proper  sizes  of  in- 
let valves  for  high  speed  engines  and  the 
lift  of  the  same. 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  on  the 
size  of  valve  necessary  to  run  a  two  cylin- 
der vortical  engine  (5  inches  bore  and  6 
inches  stroke)  at  1,100  to  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute  under  brake  test,  to  make  same 
develop  its  highest  horse  power?* 

l.oris  C.  HowAKU. 


[It  is  customary  in  high  speed  engines 
make  the  inlet  valve  of  a  clear  dianicn 
equal  to  one-third  the  cylinder  bore,  whi 
gives  about  1^  inches  for  a  5  inch  bore. 
Eleven  hundred  to  1 ,200  revolutions  per 
minute  is  a  verj*  high  speed  for  an  engine 
of  6  inches  stroke,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  as  much  power  at 
these  speeds  as  at  a  lower  speed.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  we  will  give  the  di- 
mensions of  the  35  horse  power  Mercedes 
motor.  This  is  a  four  cylinder  motor  of 
4^4  inches  bore  and  6  inches  stroke.  The 
speed  is  said  to  be  variable  between  200 
and  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  and  to  be 
normal  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
inlet  valve  has  a  flat  head  of  2  inches  01 
side  diameter,  which  leaves  about  i^  incl 
for  the  clear  diameter,  and  a  lift  slightf^ 
above  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
power  at  1,100  to  1,200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute it  may  be  necessary  to  use  an  inlet  valve 
of  the  annular  seat  type,  similar  to  the  Mer- 
cedes illustrated  in  our  last  issue.  To  get 
a  full  charge  into  the  cylinder  at  high  speed 
it  is  necessary  that  the  inlet  valve  be  fully 
opened  as  quickly  as  possible,  remain  fully 
open  till  near  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke 
and  then  close  very  quickly.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  a  valve  of  very  smaU 
lift,  and  in  order  that  a  small  lift  may  si 
give  an  effective  opening,  equal  to  the  en 
sectional  area  of  the  valve  head,  the  valve 
must  be  of  the  annular  seal  type.  Some 
other  manufacturers,  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  valve  action  at  high  speed  with  si 
comparatively  large  cylinders  as  these. 
three  distinct  inlet  valves  per  cylinder— 
Ed.] 
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Spring  Suspension 

Editor   Horseless   Age: 

Your  last  issue  contained  a  very  good 
article  on  '*Side  Springs,"  by  Hugh  D- 
Meier.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  article  which 
T  have  noticed  in  reference  to  this  subject 
wherein  the  shortcomings  of  springs  as 
they  are  universally  used  on  automobiles 
are  clearly  stated,  giving  reasons  why  im- 
provements have  not,  as  yci,  been  made  in 
this  respect. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  perfect  parallelism  of  a\ 
which    is    indispensable    to    smooth 
ning   under   all   conditions   of   road.     The 
same     applies     to     a     fixed     relation    be- 
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vcen  ihe  front  axle  and  the  steering 
organ  with  ordinary  construction.  A 
good  deal  of  lateral  jar  and  consequent 
vibration  is  transmitted  from  the  road 
wheels  through  the  springs  onto  the  steer- 
ing lever,  lo  be  cushioned  by  human 
springs. 

The  importance  of  these  features  is  evi- 
dently not  universally  appreciated,  or  else 
buyers  of  automobiles  would  exact  a  better 
fulfillment  of  these  requirements. 

Springs  are  provided  to  intervene  as  re- 
silient members  between  the  wheels  and 
the  carrying  body,  the  load  and  machinery 
of  the  Utter.  To  act  as  such  they  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  and  compress  freely.  In 
common  practice  they  arc  subjected  to 
thrust  and  twisting  strams,  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  their  elasticity  is  inter- 
fered with. 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  readers'  atten- 
tion to  United  States  patent  No.  698,493. 
describing  the  system  of  spring  suspension 
which  is  in  use  on  my  trucks. 

The  axles  slide  in  guides  in  a  vertical 
plane  only.  The  springs  simply  load  the 
axles,  but  have  no  rigid  connection  with 
them.  The  wheels  can  therefore  assume 
any  inclination  without  reacting  on  the 
springs  This  arrangement  has  been  found 
quite  practical  under  very  severe  test. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Chatain,  who  acted  as  offi- 
cial observer  on  a  steam  truck  of  my  design 
in  the  recent  Commercial  Conttst,  No.  7, 
remarked  to  the  writer  that  the  truck, 
though  laden  with  cobble  stones,  rode 
throughout  the  test  like  a  coach. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  easy  riding  qual- 
ities of  an  automobile  can  only  be  secured 
by  free  springs  and  parallel  axles. 

Arthur  Herscbmann,  M.  E. 


ta^ 
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Olasfow- London  Non-5top  Awards. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Scot- 
tish Automobile  Club  (western  section)  on 
the  Glasgow  to  London  non-stop  trial 
which  took  place  on  M;iy  ij  and  14  has 
now  been  issued.  The  highest  possible 
marks  obtainable  were  1,000,  and  this  num- 
ber was  obtained  by  seven  c^rs  out  of 
eighteen  which  hnished  without  being  dis- 
qualified. The  seven  were :  A  10  horse 
power  Lanchester,  with  Michelin  tires;  two 
four  cylinder  Sunbeam  cars,  the  one  having 
Collier  and  the  other  Clipper  Continental 
tires ;  an  Arrol-Johnston  dog  cart  and  a  six 
seated  Arrol-Jchnston  carriage,  both  with 
solid  Shrewsbury-Chalinor  tires;  a  to  horse 
power  Wolseley  tonneau  with  Clipper  Con- 
tinental tires;  and  a  12  horse  power  Argyll 
with  clincher  Michelin  tires.  Capt.  H.  H. 
P.  Deasy,  who  drove  himself  a  Rochet  8c 
Schneider  with  Clipper  Continental  tires, 
and  a  14  horse  power  Chenard  &  Walckers 
tonneau  entered  by  the  Western  Motor 
Syndicate,  each  obtained  999  marks.    Four 
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motor  cycles  finished,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained more  than  995  marks,  the  number 
awarded  to  a  machine  entered  by  the 
Quadrant  Cycle  Company  with  clincher 
tires.  The  report  says  it  is  believed  that  no 
motor  cycle  came  through  without  pedaling, 
but  no  marks  were  deducted  for  that. 


Edward  Nichols,  an  automobile  driver, 
was  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment 
by  Justice  Garrett,  of  the  Southwestern  Po- 
lice Court,  London,  a  fortnight  ago.  for 
having  been  intoxicated  while  in  charge 
of  an  automobile  and  having  smashed  up 
a  hansom  cab. 


N«w  Panhard    Compression   Relief. 

The  new  80  horse  power  Panhard  motors 
are  provided  with  a  novel  device  for  re- 
lieving the  compression  in  starting,  which 
is  illustrated  herewith.  Tlie  device  con- 
sists of  a  cam  with  a  hinged  section,  which 
may  be  forced  outward  from  the  centre  of 
the  cam  by  means  of  a  rod  with  a  tapered 
or  spindle  shaped  part  passing  through  tht: 
hollow  cam  shaft.  Referring  to  the  illus- 
tration, A  is  the  hollow  cam  shaft  mounted 
in  bearings  in  the  cam  shaft  housing.  This 
housing  is  in  two  halves,  the  lower  half 
being  cast  integral  with  the  crank  shaft  and 
the  upper  half  bolted  to  the  lower  half.  The 
cam  B  is  cut  with  a  deep  slot  at  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  in  this  slot  is  located  the 
pivoted  part  C,  the  pivot  pin  passing 
through  the  raised  portion  of  the  cam. 
Through  the  hollow  cam  shaft  passes  a  rod 
D  with  sectiotis  of  different  diameter  and 
with  a  tapered  portion.  The  pivoted  part 
C  bears  against  the  rod.  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  spring  E.  When  the  pivoted  part 
is  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  cam 
the  valve  is  lifted  for  about  one-quarter  the 
revolution  of  the  cam,  as  shown  by  the 
lines  X  Y  in  the  upper  sectional  view. 
When  the  pivoted  portion  is  forced  out- 
ward the  valve  is  opened  for  a  longer 
period,  as  indicated  by  the  lower  sectional 
view  of  the  cam.  The  rod  D  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  cam  shaft,  has  (our  sec- 
tions of  increased  diameter  and  operates  all 
four  inlet  cams  simultaneously.  Before  the 
engine  crank  is  turned  for  starting  the  en- 
gine the  rod  D  is  forced  into  the  hollow 
shaft  lo  force  the  pivoted  sections  C  of  the 
cam  out,  and  thereby  cause  the  inlet  valves 
to  remain  open  for  part  of  the  compression 
stroke.  When  the  engine  has  been  started 
the  rod  is  drawn  back  to  its  original  posi- 
tion. 


The  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Portugal 
has  just  chosen  its  committee.  The  presi- 
dent will  be  the  King  of  Portugal;  vice 
president  of  honor,  Prince  Dom  Luiz 
Filippe ;  perpetual  president,  Dom  Al- 
phonso;  vice  presidents,  Jacquitto  Par- 
rcira  and  Zeferino  Candido;  secretaries, 
JiTonimo  Montero  and  Joas  Cravero  Lo- 
pes d'0)iveira. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
recently  in  firms  representing  American 
cars  in  England.  The  Locomobile  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain  has  taken  the  ex- 
clusive agency  for  the  Oldsmobile,  and  Mr. 
Lolls,  who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Locomobile  Company,  has  resigned 
that  position  and  associated  himself  with 
Charles  Jarrott. 


The  following  communication  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Locomotion:  *T  am 
quite  certain  all  reasonable  men  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  against  our  interests  for 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  to  be  held,  as  tlie 
results  of  the  Paris-Bordeaux  Race  show 
that  we  have  every  chance  of  being  beaten, 
taking  into  consideration  that  of  our  three 
champions  (Foumier,  De  Knyff  and  H. 
Farman)  not  one  succeeded  m  reaching 
Bordeaux.  It  would  be  a  hundred  times 
better  tor  our  important  export  trade  in 
automobiles  that  the  cup  should  remain 
in  England  without  a  blow  being  struck  to 
win  it  rather  than  that  it  should  escape 
from  us  in  a  recognized  race.  A  defeat 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of 
the  French  motor  trade  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  it  seems  that  this  is  what  will 
happen.  Let  us  then  wish  most  earnestly 
that  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race  will  be 
prohibited  by  the  English  authorities.' 


i 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France  on  June  3  Honore  Palmer  and 
Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  were  admitted 
to  membership. 


The  policing  of  the  Irish  racecourse  on 
July  2  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$3»500.  The  Government  has  declined  to 
bear  this  expense  and  the  organizers  of  the 
race  will  assumt  it. 


The  automobile  fetes  which  were  to 
have  been  held  at  Paris  from  June  18  to 
20  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  owing 
to  the  accidents  to  a  number  of  members 
in  the  Paris-Bordeaux  Race. 


The  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw,  vicar  of  High 
Wycombe,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Oakley,  his  cu- 
rate, were  each  fined  £2  and  costs  at  Wok- 
ingham (Berks,  England,)  police  court,  on 
June  2,  for  riding  motor  cycles  at  a  greater 
speed  than  12  miles  an  hour. 


The  question  of  establishing  a  "motor 
drome"  or  special  automobile  track  is  also 
rife  in  Belgium,  and  the  A.  C.  of  Belgium 
has  addressed  a  proposal  to  the  municipal 
council  of  Spa  looking  to  the  use  of  the 
old  Roman  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Spa  for 
such  purposes. 


In  consequence  of  the  fatalities  in  the 
Paris-Madrid  race  the  Austrian  Automo- 
bile Qub  has  decided  to  urge  the  authori- 
ties to  restrict  racing.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  contest  for  the  Poetting  Cup 
will  be  abandoned,  as  also  the  proposed  in- 
ternational race. 


According  to  the  official  police  statistics 
in  the  six  years  1896  to  1901  the  average 
number  of  persons  killed  annually  in  Lon- 
don was  70  by  vans,  43  by  carts,  wagons  and 
drays,  19  by  cabs,  17  by  omnibuses.  6  by 
private  carriages,  4  by  cycles  and  only  i 
by  light  locomotives   (automobiles). 


The  Bishop  of  Cahors  leaving  his  cathe- 
dral on  a  recent  Sunday  met  one  of  the 
Paris-Madrid  racing  cars.  He  expressed 
g^eat  interest  in  the  race  and  bestowed  his 
benediction  on  the  car,  its  driver  and  ma- 
chinist. History  does  not  relate  whether 
this  car  was  among  the  arrivals  at  Bor- 
deaux. 


It  is  illegal  in  Belgium  to  disguise  oneself 
at  any  time  other  than  that  of  the  carnival. 
or  even  to  appear  in  public  in  fantastic  or 
fancy  dress.  An  exception  is  henceforth  to 
be  made  of  automobilists,  however,  pro- 
vided their  "disguises"  are  such  as  are  "in- 
dispensable to  those  who  circulate  in  auto- 
mobiles." 


On  June  19  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  held  a 
gymkhana  at  the  Ranelagh  Club.  Barnes. 
The  first  event  was  a  bending  race,  in  and 
out  between  staves.  The  second  a  "coach 
house"  contest,  the  competitor  having  to 
manoeuvre  his  car  out  of  an  awkward  posi- 


tion in  an  enclosure  representing  a  coach 
house,  race  50  yards  through  a  gate  which 
he  must  open  and  shut,  and  return  to  the 
enclosure.  Another  event  was  a  race  for 
cars  driven  by  ladies. 


It  is  reported  that  the  failure  of  the 
Paris-Madrid  Race  almost  proved  fatal  to 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Spain. 
The  club  had  incurred  heavy  expenses  and 
was  at  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  the 
financial  aid  of  several  wealthy  members 
of  the  A.  C.  F.  helped  it  "on  its  feet" 
again. 


While  driving  at  a  high  speed  in  his  auto- 
mobile between  Brussels  and  Ostend  on 
June  I.  the  Prince  of  Monaco  met  with  an 
accident.  The  car  skidded  and  collided 
with  a  bridge  near  Deyrze  and  the  prince, 
the  driver,  and  a  lady  were  thrown  vio- 
lently out  of  the  car,  receiving  a  severe 
shaking  and  some  bruises.  The  prince  con- 
tinued the  journey  to  Brussels  by  train. 


On  June  i  a  regular  service  of  automo- 
biles was  started  between  Potchefstroom 
and  Mafeking,  South  Africa,  and  another 
route  between  Krugersdorp,  Rustenburg 
and  Zeerust  has  already  been  arranged. 
Motorists  of  Johaxmesburg  are  agitating  for 
the  road  between  the  Rand  and  the  capital  to 
be  put  in  order.  There  are  two  "sluits"  on 
the  road  which  render  the  journey  danger- 
ous. 


"In  the  races  last  year  in  France,"  says 
Cliarles  Jarrott,  "in  the  Circuit  du  Nord,  the 
Paris-Vienna,  and  the  Circuit  des  Arden- 
nes, a  number  of  cars  were  smashed,  and 
whether  it  was  luck  or  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  drivers  I  know  not,  but 
anyhow  no  one  was  killed.  Yet  a  large 
numbers  of  these  accidents  contained  all 
the  elements  of  a  tragedy  with  the  tragedy 
left  out." 


An  Irish  magnate  has  pointed  out  to  the 
organizers  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  con- 
test that  the  town  of  Carlow  will  suffer 
great  inconvenience  on  the  day  of  the  race. 
From  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  even- 
ing no  doctor  can  attend  a  patient  in  the 
district,  no  clergyman  can  visit  the  sick, 
no  postman  can  deliver  a  letter  or  a  tele- 
gram, nor  can  any  resident  communicate 
outwards,  by  post  or  otherwise,  because 
traffic  is  prohibited  on  the  only  roads  of 
access. 


.Arrangements  are  said  to  be  in  progress 
by  the  British  colonial  authorities  for  the 
purchase  of  100  or  more  motor  vehicles 
for  shipment  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Or- 
ange River  Colony.  These  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  mail  purposes,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  various  new  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  are  to  be  attached  to  stations  on 
the  main  line,  whence  they  will  take  the 
mails  and  other  postal  matter  daily  over 
districts  which  are  now  being  mapped  out 
for  new  lines. 


An  international  automobile  race  from 
Moscow  to  St  Petersborg;  a  distance  of  430 
miles,  is  announced  to  take  place  early  in 
August.  There  will  be  seven  intermediate 
control  stations.  So  far  the  entries  indnde 
five  high  power  machines,  ten  of  them  from 
6  to  12  horse  power,  six  smaller  ones  and 
twelve  motor  bicycles. 

An  ••  Open  Bridge"  Accident* 

While  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Indian- 
apolis, to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Surgeons,  Dra.  F.  F.  Tut- 
tle  and  R.  I.  Morgan,  of  Van  Wert.  Ohio, 
were  seriously  injured  by  their  machine 
running  into  an  open  bridge  near  Marion. 
Ind.,  at  10  p.  m.  on  June  17.  The  machine 
fell  about  15  feet  and  struck  a  stone  arch 
at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  in- 
jured men  lay  at  the  place  for  several  hours 
until  help  came,  when  they  were  taken  to 
the  Marion  Hospital.  Dr.  Morgan  suf- 
fered a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh  and  frac- 
tures of  the  kneecap,  and  his  right  leg  was 
broken  at  the  ankle.  Dr.  Tuttle  was  less 
seriously  hurt,  although  he  landed  on  his 
head  and  was  found  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition. 

The  county  commissioners  and  the  con- 
tractors are  censured  for  not  displaying 
danger  signals  at  night  to  warn  people  who 
might  be  driving  along  the  road.  A  pile 
of  sand  had  been  dumped  in  the  road  about 
30  feet  east  of  the  excavation  and  a  board 
had  been  laid  on  top  of  two  stakes  at  the 
brink  of  the  excavation.  The  automobile 
plunged  through  the  sand  and  the  road  and 
carried  the  board  down  with  it  The  bridge 
4t  which  the  accident  happened  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  machine  was  going  at 
full  speed  when  it  turned  into  the  opening. 
The  injured  men  allege  that  no  lights  were 
out,  and  that  there  was  no  obstruction  ot 
any  kind  to  warn  them  of  danger.  Dr.  W. 
N.  Fowler,  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  vouches  for 
the  correctness  of  the  above  report. 

If  negligence  of  either  the  commissioners 
or  of  the  contractor  is  shown  we  hope  that 
adequate  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to 
the  guilty  parties,  as  the  safeguarding  of 
the  roads  is  a  very  important  matter. 


Trade  Literature  Received. 

Buckeye  Motor  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. — Circular  of  the  Buckeye  sliding 
gear  transmission,  which  gives  two  speeds 
forward  and  a  reverse,  and  direct  drive  on 
the  high  gear. 

Acme  Motor  Car  Company,  Reading, 
Pa.— Catalogue  of  the  Reber  motor  car. 

Michigan  Automobile  Company,  Limit- 
ed. Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Catalogue  of  the 
"Michigan"  automobile. 

Michelin  &  Cie..  Clermont-Ferrand  (Puy- 
de  Dome),  France. — Fourth  edition  of  the 
Guide  Michelin. 

K.  L.  Ryman  Company,  Lawyers'  Build- 
ing, Newark,  N.  J.— Catalogue  of  automo- 
bile drop  forgings  made  by  the  Strieby  ft 
Foote  Company,  of  Newark. 
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Vlll—Qaftoline    Runabout    Repairs. 

By   W.  O.  Axtuonv. 

LOCKING    DEVICE    FOR    CAP    SCREWS. 

In  one  or  two  makes  of  carriages  the 
body  is  held  to  the  chassis  by  cap  screws 
going  through  angle  irons,  and  the  latter 
come  so  close  to  ihc  sill  of  the  body  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  lock  nut,  and  some- 
times scarcely  room  for  a  cotter  pin.  These 
screw?,  have  a  tendency  to  work  loose,  espe- 
cially after  having  been  taken  out  a  few 
times  for  the  removal  of  the  body,  and  this 
tendency  is  so  strong  thai  the  writer  has 
known  a  one-eighth  inch  cotter  pin  to  be 
sheared  off  by  them. 

In  such  cases  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig. 
27  has  been  successfully  applied.  If  this 
defect  is  allowed  to  go,  it  results  in 
cracked  panels,  since  the  weight  of  the  body 
lends  to  force  the  top  of  the  angle  iron  A. 
Fig.   27.   over  against   them.     The   oflfend- 
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Fig.   27, 

ing  member  of  this  combination  i^  the  cap 
screw  B.  The  lock  for  this  is  constituted 
by  the  flat  plate  of  iron  C  This  has  a  hole 
cut  through  it,  as  shown,  to  take  the  head 
of  the  cap  screw,  and  this  hole  is  cut  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  screw  is  firmly 
tightened  up  the  edges  of  the  plate  will  lie 
parallel  with  those  of  the  angle  iron.  A 
hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  at  the  top  of  the 
plate  for  about  a  No.  12  machine  screw. 
A  piece  01  stout  wire  is  drawn  once  around 
the  plate  after  it  is  in  its  final  position,  as 
shown,  and  the  ends  are  looped  under  the 
head  of  the  machine  screw.  This  device 
forms  an  effectual  lock  and  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  a  recurrence  of  the  loosening  of 
these  screws. 

It  seems  only  right  to  add  that,  as  these 
vehicles  come  from  the  factory,  they  arc 
prevented  from  turning  by  several  centre 
punch  marks,  made  in  the  angle  iron 
around  the  heads  of  the  screws.  After 
once  removing  them,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  off  the  body,  these  seem  to 
lose  their  cflfcctiveness  in   many  cases. 

DISMOUKTING    ENCASED    REAR    AXL£S. 

There  are  several  machines  in  which  the 
halves  of  the  casing  surrounding  the  live 


Fig.   28. 

rear  axle  are  put  together  by  a  fine  thread 
in  cither  half,  these  making  up  to  a 
shoulder.  They  are  fitted  together  so 
nicely,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
detect  the  joint,  and  the  repair  man  who 
attempts  for  the  first  time  to  get  at  the  in- 
side of  this  axle  case  for  repairs,  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  go  about  it. 

The  parts  may  be  separated,  however. 
and  the  paint  or  enamel  scarcely  marred, 
by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  a  "Spanish 
yoke."  This  arrangement  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  stout  rope,  each  6  or  8  feet  long 
and  about  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
These  are  doubled,  and,  leaving  about  6 
inches  or  so  of  the  loop  free,  the  balance 
is  wound  about  the  axle  case  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  joint  to  be  broken.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  As  the  thread  is  al- 
most invariably  a  right  handed  one,  the 
loop  should  leave  the  case  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  After  wrapping  very  tightly  around 
the  case  for  a  distance  of.  say,  a  foot  and  a 
half,  the  loose  ends  should  be  held  firmly 
against  the  case  with  one  hand,  and  a 
strong  stick  of  hardwood  ahout  ij'i  inches 
in  diameter  be  put  through  the  loop.  An 
assistant  should  operate  upon  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner,  but,  of  course, 
with  the  stick  pulling  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Having  previously  removed  any 
locking  screws  which  normally  keep  the 
two  halves  from  unscrewing,  a  steady  pull 
upon  both  sticks  will  generally  start  the 
joint,  although  occasionally  blows  from  a 
medium  weight  hammer  struck  along  the 
joint  will  be  necessary. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  anything  happens 
upon  the  road,  necessitating  the  separating 
of  these  halves — and  the  writer  has  had 
this  experience  upon  two  occasions — a 
piece  of  clothesline  or  its  equivalent,  which 
should  be  carried  upon  any  trip,  and  a 
couple  of  fence  rails,  with  the  often  meagre 
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tool  equipment  found  in  many  tool  boxes, 
will  suffice  to  perform  the  operation. 

BADIAL   CKACKS    OF    WAfEK    JACKfcTS. 

In  the  article  relative  to  the  repairs 
upon  a  cracked  water  jacket,  one  item  of 
importance  was  overlooked. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  these 
cracks  assume  a  very  irregular  and  broken 
outline,  as  in  Fig.  29. 

Such  a  break  leaves  two  very  weak  points 
at  A  and  B.  and  an  attempt  to  caulk  the 
breakr  with  copper  in  parts  adjacent  to 
these  points  would  almost  surely  result  in 
breaking  out  these  comers. 

To  guard  against  this  a  couple  of  one- 
quarter  inch  studs  should  be  threaded  into 
both  the  jacket  wall  and  the  cylinder  wall, 
thus  reinforcing  the  former.  If  these  studs 
come  inside  the  cylinder  in  the  clearance 
space,  they  should  be  run  through  one- 
thirty-second  inch  and  riveted  over  solid- 
ly, but  if  they  come  into  that  portion  of 
the  bore  swept  by  the  piston  this  would  be 
inadvisable,  and  the  hole  for  the  stud 
should  be  drilled  and  tapped  only  part  way 
mto  the  cylinder  wall. 

In  tapping  these  holes,  it  must  be  done 
simultancou'sly  in  both  cylinder  and  jacket 
walls,  otherwise  the  latter  will  be  apt  to 
spring,  as  the  top  will  not  take  hold  at 
once  in  the  hole  in  the  cylinder  wall.  If  a 
clamp  is  brought  to  bear  firmly  over  a 
point  as  close  to  the  hole  being  tapped  as 
possible,  this  springing  will  be  overcome. 

HUW   TO   INCREASE    MOTOR  COMPRESSION. 

In  the  more  modem  gasoline  motor  a 
marked  increase  in  compression  over  that 
in  the  older  patterns  is  noticeable.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  older 
vehicles  will  not  develop  the  power  they 
should.  7"he  writer  has  in  very  many  cases 
raised  the  compression,  with  always  benefi- 
cial results.  This  may  be  done  by  apply- 
ing a  plate  of  cast  iron  to  cittier  the  top  of 
the  pibton  or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cylin- 
der head.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred always,  because  any  weight  added  to 
the  piston  will  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
motor,  unless  the  other  moving  parts  arc 
altered  to  correspond. 

The  proper  thickness  of  plate  to  give  the 
best  results  is  largely  a  m'atter  of  conjec- 
ture, and  if  one  of  the  later  models  of  the 
engine  to  be  altered  can  be  secured  and  a 
comparison  of  the  compression  spaces  made 
this  will  he  the  better  way.  Otherwise  the 
original  percentage  of  compression  space 
should  ht  secured,  and  the  desired  percent- 
age subtracted  from  it,  when  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  make  a  wooden  pattern 
containing  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
necessary.  The  compression  plate  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  obstruct  the 
port  openings  to  the  valves,  and  in  many 
motors  this  wilt  necessitate  chamfering 
away  the  pattern  at  the  part  adjacent  to  the 
ports. 

DETERMINATION  OP  COMPRESSION   SPACE. 

The  original  percentage  of  compression 
space  on  any  motor  may  be  readily  ascer 
tained  in  the  following  manner.     Have  the 
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id  exhaust  valves  closed  and  the 
piston  at  its  innermost  position.  Now 
through  the  ignition  plug  opening,  the  cylin- 
der being  placed  so  this  is  uppermost,  fill 
the  compression  space  with  water  from  a 
rectangular  vessel  so  the  cubical  contents 
may  be  readily  computed.  Find  the  dis- 
placement in  cubic  inches  of  the  piston, 
and  with  these  two  factors  the  clearance 
percentage  of  any  motor,  no  matter  how  ir- 
regular its  port  passages,  may  be  readily 
calculated. 

The  plate  may  be  secured  in  place  by  two 
or  three  one-quarter  or  five-sixteenth  inch 
cap  screws,  although  in  motors  of  very 
high  speed  and  with  a  tendency  to  over- 
heat, the  projecting  heads  of  these  screws 
are  quite  liable  to  become  incandescent  and 
thus  to  cause  premature  ignition.  In  such 
cases  flathead  machine  screws  should  be 
used  and  the  head  made  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  and  the  centre  punched 
around  the  edges  at  two  or  three  points  to 
preclude   the   possibility  of   their   loosening. 


Autos  Prove  Useful  During  a  Rail- 
road 5trike. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  were  motor  cars 
of  such  great  service  as  during  the  strike 
of  the  railway  engine  drivers  and  firemen 
upon  the  Government  railways.  The  whole 
of  these  men  at  the  call  of  their  tmions  left 
work  at  five  hours*  notice,  with  the  result 
that  the  business  of  the  whole  state  was 
paralyzed.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  De 
Dion,  Decauville  and  other  motor  cars 
mails  and  newspapers  were  conveyed  to  the 
country  districts.  In  one  case,  we  are  in- 
formed by  our  Melbourne  correspondents, 
Phillips,  Ormonde  &  Co.,  a  penny  daily 
fetched  s  shillings,  and  as  much  as  6  pence 
a  time  was  paid  for  a  "read." 


Automobile  Club  of    Pittsburg  Hill 
Cllmbins:  Contest. 

The  committee  on  hill  climbing  contest 
of  the  A.  C.  of  Pittsburg  had  announced 
through  the  newspapers  that  the  contest 
on  the  Highland  Park  hill  would  come  off 
on  Saturday,  June  20,  rain  or  shine,  and 
when  on  Friday  evening  the  weather  man 
announced  "rain  tonight  and  Saturday," 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  event  were  not 
particularly  bright  The  weather  man 
proved  right,  however,  for  it  not  only 
rained  all  Friday  night,  but  continued  to 
rain  up  to  the  time  of  starting,  which  was 
delayed  to  2:30,  owing  to  the  possible  in- 
terference of  rain  with  the  electrical  timing 
device. 

There  were  forty-two  entries  in  the  con- 
test, and,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  thirty- 
three  showed  up  and  ran.  As  staled  in 
The  Horseless  Age  of  last  week,  the 
course  had  been  but  recently  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  crushed  limestone  and  fine 
screenings,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rolled.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  places  it 
was  decidedly  greasy,  and  in  others  the 
tires  made  marked  depressions  in  the  track. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  surprises, 
the  most  pronounced  being  the  defeat  of 
tlie  Stanley  wagon,  driven  by  Reuben 
Miller.  Jr.,  by  the  Foster,  driven  by  W.  H. 
Artzberger.  It  was  another  case  of  "ap- 
pearances don't  count."  for  the  Stanley 
looked  well  groomed,  clean  limbed,  no 
blemishes  and  lightly  mounted,  while  the 
Foster  looked — differently.  The  Stanley 
weighed  870  pounds,  while  the  Foster 
weighed  1.285.  Both  carried  high  steam 
pressure.  The  Stanley  went  up  the  hill  in 
2m.  15s.;  the  Foster  in  2m.  12  4-5S.  Later 
on  in  an  exhibition,  the  Stanley,  driven  by 
Mr.  Miller's  driver,  went  up  the  hill  in  im. 
46s. 


During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has 
been  considerable  "trying  out"  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines  over  the  course,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  responsible  for  the  withdrawal 
of  more  than  one  machine.  Two  owners 
acknowledged  to  the  writer  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  their  machmes  on  such  j 
course,  owing  to  the  sharp  curves.  D,  N. 
Seely's  Riker  electric  burned  out  a  con- 
nection within  the  first  200  feet  W.  P. 
McVay's  White  lonncau  broke  its  pump 
after  making  the  first  turn.  W.  L.  Smith's 
White  tonncau  started  up  the  hill  in  fine 
shape;  something  went  wrong  with  the 
pump,  but  he  gamely  stuck  to  it,  finishing 
in  6m.  35s.  As  all  mufHers  were  ordered 
closed,  the  Winton  owners  considered 
themselves  handicapped.  Of  the  three  en- 
tries only  one  appeared.  It  was  well  driven 
and  made  the  course  in  3111.  24s.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  an  intermediate  gear 
is  not  a  bad  thing  for  hills.  With  but 
one  cylinder  working,  Louis  B  Hays  ran 
his  Haynes-Apperson  surrey  up  the  hill  in 
5m.  23»-^s.  This  machine  weighed  2.280 
pounds.  Arthur  L.  Banker's  Peerless  four 
cylinder  32  horse  power  racer  was  placed 
in  Class  £,  cars  imder  2,000  pounds,  bat 
was  not  allowed  to  comp>ctc  for  the  priic, 
being  run  as  an  exhibition  event.  From  1 
standing  start  it  went  up  the  hill  in  im. 
29  1-5S.  Later  on,  with  trying  start,  it 
failed  to  better  its  previous  time,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  only  two  of  the  cyUnders  were 
in  good  trim. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  weather 
quite  a  number  oi  the  contestants  went 
home  immediately  after  finishing,  either 
forgetting  the  finals  or  thinking  themselves 
outclassed 

The  course  was  over  what  is  known  as 
the  serpentine  drive  in  Highland  Park, 
which  is  2,200  feet  in  length,  the  first 
stretch  of  300  feet  being  practically  level 
At  this  point  a  curve  of  17s  degrees  with 
a  diameter  of  but  no  feet  and  a  grade  of 
6  per  cent,  is  encountered.  No  matter 
what  the  speed  on  the  level  portion  the 
driver  must  go  slowly  around  this  point, 
as  it  is  banked  on  the  near  side.  The 
course  is  a  series  of  grades  and  curves  un- 
til the  top  is  reached  which  is  150.3  feci 
above  the  level  starting  point.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  such  fast  time  was  made  in 
this  contest  as  in  the  Boston  contest,  which 
brings  up  the  question  of  whether  the  Bos- 
ton course  was  really  a  13  per  cent,  grade 
There  were  cars  in  the  Boston  contest  tlui 
made  very  good  time  that  were  either  noi 
entered  in  the  Pittsburg  contest  or  with- 
drawn after  "trying"  the  hilL  Thirteen 
per  cent,  grades  are  rare  even  at  Pitts- 
burg, at  the  foothills  of  the  Allegbeni 
Mountains,  although  there  arc  a  few  18  to 
22  per  cent,  grades.  Six  per  cent,  grades 
are  frequently  termed  15  and  20  by  others 
than  engineers.  The  grades  as  given  for 
the  Pittsburg  course,  together  with  the 
plan  and  profile  published  in  our  last  issue, 
was  prepared  by  the  civil  engineers  con- 
nected with  the  park  system  of  the  city 
*Tis  true  the  Boston  course  was  but  one^ 
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of  a  mile  long  and  practically  straight, 
even  then  on  a  13  per  cent  grade  a 
of  only  so  feet  would  give  very  little 
nentuni.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  in  fu- 
the  managers  of  all  hill  climbing  con- 
>  furnish  olficial  plans  to  the  automo- 
press.  as  in  this  manner  only  can  value 
placed  on  the  relative  working  power 
he  machines. 

or  liming,  the  committee  had  erected 
rivate  telephone  line  and  a  bell  sys- 
One  of  the  judges  and  two  of  the 
imittcc  were  located  at  the  starting 
n  and  two  judge*  and  one  committee- 
i  at  the  finish.  An  operator  was  place'l 
he  telephone  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
!  car  was  driven  up  and  stopped  with 
front  hubs  on  the  starling  line.  The 
jcs  were  then  notified  by  a  ring  of  the 
that  the  contestant  was  ready,  and  at 
word  "go"  the  bell  was  agam  touched. 
:  operator  at  the  starting  point  would 
1  give  the  operator  at  the  finishing 
nt  ihe  number  of  contestant,  name  of 
and  owner.     Each  contestant  had  pre- 
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MACiiiNts  Gathehinu  at  St.' 


CLASS    A, — ELECTRIC. 

Owoer.  Driver.  Weight  Car.  Time. 

.D.  N    Ssely D.   N.  Seely.   «,7M  Barn'd  out  con'n 

W.  N.  Murray , B.  U  B'-own 1,MS  4:U 

.\.  L    B«nker H.  B.  Barnei 840  3  OS 

.T.  R.  Hartley C.  C.  flark «.«»  4;MJ 

.H    A.   Marlln H.  A.  MarHn 8,100  i:iH 

.J.  P.  Burk« J.J.   Burke S.WO  4:M 


Car. 

ttiker 

itatfebaksr 

Iffaverloy.  S  h.  p. .. 

"Columbia 

Cnlumbia,  8  h.  p.. . . 
Zolambia,  4  h.  p.. .. 


CLASS   B.— STEAM. 


.ReabflO  Millar.  Jr 

.  f*et«r  Herme* 

.W.  H.  Artzbergrer 

.W.  L.  Smith.  

.1    McD   Ma<ihay 

.*V.P.M:V«v 

.J.  H.  t.ladaay 


...Reuben  MMlar.  Jr «70 

...Lew  Mafsack   1.9:6 

...W.  H.  Artxberger 1,S8A 

„.W.  L.  .Smith l.SaO 

T    McD.  M^ihey 1446 


..\V.  P.  McVay. 


3:15 
2  4fl 

n.ui 


..  1,090  Broken  pump. 
.  1.4S0  Withdrawn. 


$t%alfty.  4  h.  p , 

White  Tonnean,  10  h.  p. 

Coster.  Ml.  p, 

White  Tonneau.  10  b.  p. 

Poledo,  6  h.  p 

White  Tonneau.  10  h.  p.. 
White  SUnhope.  6  h.  p.. 

Cl^SS    C. — GASOLINE,    UNDER    I.OOO   POUNDS. 

Orient  Buckboard.  4  h,  p.D.  N.Saely 475  Withdrawn. 

Ouryea (8  wheeler).  10 h.p  Dr.  \V.  C   Cook MJ  Withdrawn. 

Dldamoblle.  4  b.  p Bd.  C.  Han* H.  Grfffln 900  S  39| 

Mortherq.  fi  h.  p S.  K.  Stewart. ............S.  A.  Stewart 906  3:37 

Pierce,  flh.  p J.  G.  Sptane E.  C.  Haai 1,000  B:l7| 


CLASS    D. — GASOLINE,    I,000  TO    1,500   POUNDS. 

I'rankHn.lOh.  p Read  \V.  Bailey , 

Pranklin.  10  h.  p Kd.  Kneeland 

Craaklin.  10  h.  p I>.  H.  Hoatetter L.  Creter 

Pierce,  e  h   p T.  F.  T.  Lovejoy R.  C.  Hao* 

\atocar.  8  h.  p 0*o.  L.  Hailman Paal  Wolfe 

Staveni  Our  yea.  7  h.  p. ..  T.  A.  Pietach Ship'd  too  late  from  fac'y 

■     "•  ....Woj.  J.  r  -     .      - 


Ht  Uoala  8  b.  p. 


.  Yoanff .....H.  Anderson. 

CLASS  E. — GASOLINE,    I, $00  TO  3,000   POUNDS. 


1,130  Withdrawn. 
1,170  Withdrawn. 

l.eOO  b  S:OB( 

1,»V>  ^  «:» 

1.0B5  "^   8:J0l 

1,900  Withdrawn. 
I.*60,       .  .8:161 


Itatocar.  10  b.  p W.  L.  Mellon B.C.  Haus 

Autocar.  lOh.  p Dr.  J   A.  H«wkins D.  P.  Collins 

Mercedes.  18  h.  p Geo.  H.  Plmn 

Peerloft4  Racer.  33  h.  p....A.  L.  Hanker  (exhibition  >D.  P.  Cotlioi 

Derracq.  12  b.  p F.  A.  McCane F.  A.  McCune.... 

Decauvllle.  10  h.  p Thos.  M.  GalTey ThoB    M.  Gtjffey.. 

Clement.  13-14  h  p Thos  R.  Hartley 

Wintoo.lfih.p W.  N.  Murray 

Antocar.  10  h.  p Clar-nce  PleminK E.  C.  Hans 

Autocar,  IC  b.  p Dr  Geo.  K.  Uriing M.  B.  Voonan.... 

Autocar,  10  h.  p C.  n.  Dixon M.  B.  Noonan.... 


.  1,000  8:26 

.  l.Mfl  2:40 

,  lOOOWlibdrawn. 

.1.030 

.  1.715 

.  I.MO 

.  ],74S  Withdrawn. 

.2,000  Withdrawn. 

.  KOSO  2:m 

.  1,640  ^m\ 

.  1,000  3:S&{ 


CLASS  F. — GASOLINE.  OVER  2,000  POUNDS. 

Peerless,  IB  h.  p A.  R.  Neeb  A.  J.  Brackney S,MO 

Peerless   10 h.  p C.  E.  Turner B   C.  Haus S.t40 

H'/'a-Ap'n.  (»ur*y)  IB  h.p.Louls  B.  Hays. , Thos.  Park «,«W 

Wfnton.gO  b.  p. Joseph  Ro-d 1^  Creter CfiOO 

Gaamoblle,  1«  h.  p Thos.  R.  Hartley Thos.  R.  Hartley «»S80 

Peaifoot.  10  h.  p Gen.  H.  »'linn «.W0  Withdrawn. 

Winton.aoh.  o Robert  Pltcalm.  Jr S.075  Withdrawn. 

Peerless,  Ifl  h.  p.. A.  E.  Masten E.  C.  Haus S,1&0  8:11 


8:801 

8:tO| 

ft:83j(l  cyl.) 

8:481 


ARTiNC  Point    (Tkiecrapm   Pole). 

viously  been  provided  with  a  card  about 
4x5  inches,  on  which  was  his  number,  the 
name  of  his  car.  the  owner  and  the  driver. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  top  and  passed 
over  the  line  he  handed  his  card  to  one  of 
the  judffes.  who  immediately  wrote  the  time 
on  the  card  and  affixed  his  own  signature. 
The  other  judge  placed  the  lime  on  an  of- 
ficial record.  No  hitch  whatever  occurred, 
and  machines  that  were  called  back  or  sent 
back  (always  by  another  route)  were  quick- 
ly reported  at  the  other  end.  On  this  page 
is  a  tabulated  record  of  the  ccmtcst. 

The  winners  of  the  cups  were: 
The   Committee  Cup — Arthur   L.   Banker. 
Class    A,    Waverlcy    Electric.        Time, 
3m.  35. 
The    W.    C.    Temple    Cup— W.    H.    Artz- 
bcrger.     Class  B,  Foster  Steam.     Time. 
2m.  124-5S. 
The  Reed  W.  Bailey  Cup— S.  A.  Stewart. 

Class  C,  Northern.     Time,  3m.  375. 
The  George  H.  Flinn  Cup — T.  F.  T.  Love- 
joy.     Class  D,  Pierce.    Time,  2m.  2gs. 
The    Banker    Brothers    Cup — F.    A,    Mc- 
Cune.    Class   E,  Darracq.     Time,  2ra. 
2t  1-55. 
The  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  Cup — A. 
tin.    Class  F.  Peerless.   Time. 
The    Club    Cup — G.    E.    Turner. 
Peerless.     Time,  2m.  103-5S. 
The  contest  was  in  charge  of  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Thos.  R.  Hartley,  George 
L.    Hailman   and    Dr.   John   A.    Hawkins. 
The  judges  were  W.  C.  Temple,  W.  H.  Ni- 
mick  and  Richard  Pollard, 


E.  Mas- 
2m.    MS. 

Finals, 


Car. 

StndebaVer 

Waverley • «, 

Stanley 

Poster 

Oldsmoblle 

Northern 

Pranklln 

Pierce f 

Autocar .* 
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Accident  to  machine  near  finUh. 

Car  caught  fir*  and  owner  drove  home. 

Pv  in'*t'ike.  owner  wvnt  home. 
By  mifttake,  owner  went  home. 


By  mistake,  owner  went  home. 


Gabriel  has  been  substituted  for  Henri 
Fournier  as  a  member  of  the  French  team 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  Race. 


Alexander  Winton  and  Percy  Owen  ar- 
rived at  Quecnstown  on  June  6  They 
took  a  run  over  the  Gordnn  Bennett 
course  in  a  20  horse  power  touring  car  and 
expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied 
with  it. 


i 


Important  Judicial  Opinions  on  the 

I  Rights  of  Automobiles  on 

the  highways 
Thrre  are  ^till  many  Slates  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  kgal  status  of  the  automobile 
is  not  dchned  by  special  laws,  and  from 
such  States  we  frequently  have  inquiries  for 
judicial  opinions  favorable  to  automobiles, 
io  meet  threats  ot  prosecution,  etc.  The 
most  important  opinions  of  this  kind  arc  un- 
-doubiedly  the  following:  Charge  to  the  jury 
(by  Ji:sticc  Charles  F.  McLean,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  city,  in  the  case 
of  Collard  vs.  Beach  (December.  1901); 
charge  to  the  jury  by  Judge  William  J. 
Gaynor,  of  the  Supreme  Couil  of  Nas- 
sau County.  New  York,  in  the  case  of 
Charles  \V.  Knight  vs.  James  F.  D.  Lanier 
(March  27.  igoi ),  and  an  opinion  hy  Judge 
Monks,  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Claude  Bennett  vs.  Edward 
Boguc   (April  18,  igoi). 

tThc  case  of  (bollard  vs.  Beach  arose  out 
of  an  accident  in  1898  on  the  main  high- 
way between  Bridgeport  and  Stratford, 
Conn.    A    horse   belonging   to   Dr.   George 

tW.  A.  Collard,  of  Bridgeport,  was  fright- 
ened by  an  electric  automobile  belonging  to 
Frederick  G.  Beach,  of  Stratford,  and  Col- 

»lard  brought  buit  to  recover  $50,000  for 
damages  caused  .by  the  runaway.  The  evi- 
dence failed  to  sustain  any  ground  of  negli- 
gence on  ihe  part  of  the  driver  of  the  clcc- 
ttric  vehicle  and  the  jury  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendant.  In  charging  the  jury 
Justice    Charles    F.    McLean    said,    among 

I    other  things: 
JUDGE    m'I-EAN'S    opinion. 
"A   man    who   brings   another    into   court 
is  bound  to  prove  the  very  case  he  sets  out 
or  fail,  whether  you   or   I    think    that    he 
might  have  proven  another  case  and  made 
■     the  defendant  liable.    The  highways  are  for 
'      us  all ;  all  can   use  them,   with   reasonable 
regard,   to   be     sure,    for   others    who    use 

»thcm.  •  ♦  ♦ 
"The  most  common  motive  power  on  the 
highway  is  a  horse,  but  the  horse  has  no 
paramount  exclusive  right  to  the  road,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  a  horse  takes  fright  at 
some  vehicle  run  by  new  and  improved 
methods,  and  smashes  things,  does  not  give 

tto  the  injured  party  a  cause  of  action.  It  is 
true,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  mere  fact 
that  an  accident  happens  does  not  make  it 
the  fault  of  someone  else  and  make  it  his 
duty  to  pay  for  it.  When  the  highway  is 
not  restricted  in  its  designation  to  some 
particular  mode  or  use,  it  is  open  to  all 
suitable  methods,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  those  will  be  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  or  that  new  means  of  making  the  way 
useful  must  be  excluded,  merely  because 
their  introduction  may  tend  to  the  incon- 


venience or  even  injur>'  of  those  who  con- 
tinue to  use  the  road  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly. 

*'It  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  who  use 
the  road  know  the  uses  to  which  the  road 
is  put,  and  that  we  should  be  aware — we 
who  drive  on  the  road  should  be  aware — 
that  bicycles,  that  vehicles  operated  by  other 
motive  power  than  horse  power  or  oxen, 
use  it,  and  that  we  should  be  upon  the 
alert,  reasonably  on  the  alert,  as  to  what 
dangers,  if  any,  or  surprises,  if  any,  may 
come  10  us. 

"Now,  if  the  plaintiff  perceived  that  this 
vehicle  was  in  the  road  he  was  bound  to 
act  as  would  a  reasonable,  prudent  man 
with  regard  to  his  own  horse,  and  that  and 
the  circumstance,  if  you  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  his  horse  had  been  frightened  by 
such  a  vehicle  before,  was  a  circumstance 
that  should  be  taken  by  him  into  consider- 
ation. 

"Not  only  have  the  roadways  improved 
very  much  within  our  experience,  but  the 
means  of  trsvel  have  improved  very  much 
also;  and  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
new  means  of  locomotion  may  inconven- 
ience others  is  not  usually  a  reason  for  in- 
hibiting it.  The  prejudices  of  the  'road 
driver'  (a  phrase  very  familiar  to  most  of 
us  in  this  town)  are  not  to  control  the 
means  of  locomotion  to  be  used  by  the  pub- 
lic. Much  has  been  said  about  the  swift- 
ness of  the  vehicle  and  about  its  relative 
freedom  from  noise.  Within  limits,  free- 
dom from  noise  is  of  very  great  moment  to 
the  whole  community,  not  merely  to  the 
persons  who  use  the  vehicles  but  to  persons 
living  by  the  roadside  and  the  persons  who 
use  the  road.  Within  limits,  too,  the  swift- 
ness with  which  persons  are  enabled  by 
modem  vehicles  to  go  from  place  to  place 
is  of  great  moment  also. 

"If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
sides  were  at  fault,  the  plaintiff  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  horse  or  lack  of  precaution 
which  he  took,  and  the  person  who  was 
Operating  the  vehicle,  then  the  verdict  must 
be  for  the  defendant,  because  the  law  will 
not  apportion  the  fault  Vietween  the  two.  If 
a  man  is  at  fault  (so  at  fault  that  he  helps 
bring  about  an  accident)  he  cannot  re- 
cover.*' 

JUDGE  GAVNOR'S   OPINION. 

In  the  case  of  Knight  vs.  Lanier  Judge 
William  J.  Gaynor*s  charge  to  the  jury  was 
in  part   as   follows : 

"  Ihe  precise  claim  of  the  plaintiff  here  is 
that  the  defendant  was  negligent  ,in  the 
management  of  this  automobile,  in  that  see- 
ing the  horse  unmanageable,  and  seeing  the 
plaintiff  and  his  party  in  a  dangerpus  pre- 
dicament with  the  horse,  he  nevertheless 
started  up  the  automobile  and  added  to  that 
predicament,  made  it  worse  than  it  was, 
and  in  that  way  made  the  horse  get  beyond 
control  and  throw  the  plaintiff  and  turn  the 
wagon  over  and  gel  away. 

"Now  there  is  no  question  with  you  and 
mc  about  the  rights  of  the  defendant  in  this 
lane  or  in  the  highways. 


"Far  be  it  from  us  to  have  any  prcjtitfcc 

againrit  a  hor^eles^  carriage. 

"To  be  sure,  the  world  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  stupid  prejudices,  always  was  (and 
always  will  be,  I  suppose)  about  e^cry 
change  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world. 
Even  the  best  one  that  we  can  think  of  was 
met  by,  1  suppose,  the  majority  of  people 
with  some  stupid  prejudice  against  it 
Whether  in  religion,  or  in  science,  or  in 
material  progress,  or  what  not,  that  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  everything  and  everybody 
who  gels  a  little  ahead  of  anybody  else, 
who  gets  sonicthmg  that  is  new,  something 
that  is  not  just  the  same  as  existed,  or  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  existing  order  ol 
things.  But  here  wc  have  no  such  preja- 
dice. 

"The  automobile  has  as  much  right  in  the 
street  as  the  horse  has.  The  bicycle  used 
to  be  under  the  ban.  but  nobody  now  thmks 
of  having  any  ill  feeling  against  the  bicycle. 
"The  same  way  the  improvement  of  the 
automobile  is  good.  Many  saw  it  was  good 
from  the  start. 

"In  addition  to  that,  the  law  is  with  ibis 
means  of  travel.  It  has  a  right  in  the 
street,  as  much  right  as  a  horse  has.  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  superseding  the  horse,  and 
is  useful  and  j)leasant.  and  by  all  means  let 
this  defaidani  have  an  absolutely  fair  show 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

"He  had  a  right  in  the  lane,  so  had  the 
horse  a  right  in  the  lane. 

"It  is  baid  he  was  coming  down  with 
great  speed.  You  must  dismiss  that  from 
your  mind,  too,  because,  if  he  caused  this 
accident,  he  did  not  cause  it  by  speed;  on 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is 
that  he  stopped  be  fore  he  came  to  this 
horse,  and  the  plaintiff  got  out  and  took 
hold  of  his  horse,  and  there  is  evidence  here 
to  the  effect  that  even  then  the  horse  was 
prancing  and  possibly  rearing,  at  all  events 
in  a  state  ot  irritation  and  fear  apparently. 
It  may  have  been  a  stupid  horse  and  did 
not  know  any  better ;  but.  however  that  may 
be.  that  is  the  situation  so  far  as  some  of 
the  proof  goes,  if  not  alt  of  the  proof.  I 
do  not  know  but  what  it  was  quite  agreed; 
but  that,  however,  is  for  you  to  rcmemba- 
from  yesterday ;  the  horse,  even  after  the 
automobile  stopped,  was  uneasy  and  ap- 
parently frightened. 

"So  that  the  speed  of  the  automobile  i» 
not  here,  but  this  point  is  here:  It  is 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that,  having  stopped 
there,  and  seeing  the  plaintiff  trying  to  hold 
his  horse,  and  the  horse  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  the  plaintiff  in  a  predicament, 
with  his  family  in  the  wagon  and  he  ir>Tng 
to  hold  the  horse,  that  nevertheless  the  de- 
fendant started  up  his  automobile  and  add- 
ed to  that  predicament  and  made  the  horse 
uncontrollable,  and  that  he  did  that  negli- 
gently. Unless  that  is  so  there  is  no  case 
for  the  plaintiff  here  at  all." 

JUDGE    MOXKS'    OPINION. 

In  the  case  of  Hennett  vs.  Bogiae  it  was  1 
argued  that  the  defendant,  who  had  b«Ji  1 
driving  a  steam  car  when  the  accident  oc-j 
curred.  had  been  violating  a  city  ordinanct] 
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•of  Kokotno.  Ind.  which  prohibited  the  run- 
ning o{  steam  vehicles  on  the  streets  of  the 
city.     Judge  Monks,  in  his  opinion,  said: 

"Indiana  municipal  corporations  have  no 
powers  except  such  as  are  granted  to  them 
by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  under 
which  they  are  organized,  or  by  necessary 
implication.  No  incidental  powers  can  be 
implied,  except  such  as  are  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  their 
•creation  and  continuance.  Ordinances 
passed  pursuant  to  the  powers  possessed  by 
cities  must  be  reasonable,  or  they  will  be 
pronounced  invalid.  The  general  grant  of 
authority  over  the  streets  and  highways 
given  by  the  statute  does  not  authorize  the 
<:nactmcnt  of  an  ordinance  unreasonable  in 
its  provisions.  Highways  and  streets  are 
not  for  the  exclusive  use  of  vehicles  pro- 
pelled by  animal  power,  nor  are  travelers 
confined  to  the  use  of  such  power  and  to 
ordinary  carriages  on  highways.  The  use 
of  any  new  and  improved  means  of  locomo- 
tion must  be  deemed  to  have  been  contem- 
plated when  the  highways  and  streets  were 
laid  out  and  dedicated  whenever  it  was 
found  the  general  benefit  required  it.  and 
such  means  of  locomotion  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom,  merely  because  their  use 
may  tend  to  the  inconvenience  or  even  to 
the  injury  of  those  who  continue  to  use 
the  highways  and  streets  by  former 
methods. 

"To  say  that  the  new  method  of  travel 
shall  be  banished  irom  the  streets,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  general  good  may  require 
it,  simply  because  the  streets  were  not  so 
used  in  the  days  of  Blackstone,  would  not 
comport  with  the  advancement  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  present  age. 

"Persons  making  use  of  horses  as  a 
means  of  travel  or  traffic  by  the  highways 
have  no  rights  therein  superior  to  those 
who  make  nsie  of  the  ways  m  other  modes. 
While  locomotion  on  public  ways  has  hith- 
erto been  chietly  by  means  of  animals,  yet 
persons  using  them  have  no  prescriptive 
right  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  reason- 
able use  of  the  ways  which  they  must  ac- 
cord to  all  others. 

"'Improved  methods  of  locomotion  are 
perfectly  admissible,  if  any  shall  be  discov- 
ered, and  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
existing  public  roads,  provided  their  use  is 
consistent  with  present  methods.  The  re- 
strictions upon  the  use  of  highways  are 
only  such  as  are  calculated  to  secure  to  the 
general  public  the  largest  practical  benefit 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  easement,  and 
the  inconveniences  must  be  submitted  to 
where  they  are  only  such  as  are  incident  to 
a  reasonable  use  under  impartial  regula- 
tions. 

"When  highways  are  not  restricted  to 
some  particular  use  they  are  open  to  all 
suitable  methods,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  these  will  be  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  or  that  new  means  of  making  the 
ways  useful  must  be  excluded  merely  be- 
cause this  introduction  may  tend  to  the 
inconvenience  or  even  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  continue  to  use  the  roads  after 


the  same  manner  as  formerly.  A  highway 
established  for  the  general  benefit  of  pas- 
sage and  traffic  must  admit  of  new  meth- 
ods of  use  whenever  it  is  found  that  the 
general  benefit  requires  them,  and  if  the 
law  should  preclude  the  adoption  of  the 
use  to  the  new  methods,  it  would  defeat  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  purposes  for 
which   highways  are  establiiihed. 

"Horses  may  be  and  often  are  frightened 
by  the  newly  adopted  locomotions,  but  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  treat  the  horse  as 
a  public  nui.sance  for  its  tendency  to  shy 
and  be  frightened  by  unaccustomed  objects 
as  to  regard  the  vehicle  propelled  by  new 
methods  of  locomotion  as  a  public  nuisance 
from  its  tendency  to  frighten  horses.  The 
use  of  the  one  may  impose  upon  the  man- 
ager of  the  other  the  obligation  of  addi- 
tional care  and  vigilance  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  be  essential. 

"If  one  in  making  use  of  his  own  means 
of  locomotion  is  injured  by  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  the  other,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
superior  privilege,  but  is  a  question  whether 
under  all  the  circumstanced  there  is  negli- 
gence imputed  to  some  one.  and  if  so.  who 
should  be  accountable  for  it," 


Proposed  Bill  to  Provide  for  Untaxed 
Denaturized  Alcohol. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
distilled  spirits  of  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
not  less  than  160  per  centum  proof,  as  de- 
fined by  Sections  32  and  4g  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  may,  when 
rendered  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  or  for 
use  as  a  beverage,  be  removed  from  distil- 
lery warehouses  free  of  tax  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe: 
Provided.  That  wood  alcohol,  methylic  al- 
cohol, wood  naphtha,  or  other  substances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  mixed  with  such  distilled  spirits 
as  to  render  the  same  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  or  for  use  as  a  beverage:  And 
provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  only 
apply  to  distilled  spirits  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  distilleries  having  a  registered 
daily  capacity  of  at  least  4.000  proof  gal- 
lons. 

Sec.  2.  That  distilled  spirits  before  being 
removed  from  distillery  warehouses  free  of 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  marked  or  branded  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  SecrelMry  of  the  Treasury,  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  have  affixed  to  each  cask 
or  package  an  engraved  stamp  indicating 
that  such  distilled  spirits  have  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  or  for 
use  as  a  beverage,  said  stamps  to  be  pro- 
vided and  furnished  by  the  several  collect- 
ors, as  in  the  case  of  other  stamps,  and  to 
be  charged  to  them  and  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner^  and  for  the  expense  at- 


tending the  providing  and  affixing  of  such 
stamps.  10  cents  for  each  stamp  shall  be 
paid  to  the  collector  of  the  district  on  mak- 
ing the  entry  for  such  removal. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  rec- 
tify or  purify  distilled  spirits  which  have 
been  removed  from  distillery  warehouses 
free  of  tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  removing  or  separating  the  wood  alco- 
hol, methylic  alcohol,  wood  naphtha  or 
other  substances  from  such  distilled  spir- 
its, by  any  process  whatever,  shall,  on  com- 
viction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $5,ooo,  and  be  impris- 
oned not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  distilled  spirits,  removed 
free  of  tax  from  distillery  warehouses  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be 
stored  or  deposited  on  any  premises  in 
which  the  business  of  a  distiller,  rectifier, 
wholesale  liquor  dealer  or  retail  liquor 
dealer  is  carried  on,  or  on  any  premises 
connected  therewith  by  any  private  or  in- 
ternal communication.  And  every  distiller, 
rectifier,  wholesale  liquor  dealer  and  retail 
liquor  dealer,  who  shall  store  or  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  stored  or  deposited,  such  dis- 
tilled spirits  on  the  premises  in  which  such 
business  is  carried  on,  after  such  distilled 
spirits  have  been  removed  from  disiillery 
warehouses,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined 
not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
and  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  two  years. 


/Vieinphls  Park  Board  Passes  Offen* 
sive  Measure. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  has  adopted  the  following 
rules  to  govern  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles in  the  public  parks: 

(i)  No  automobile  shall  be  run  at  a  rate 
faster  than  4  miles  per  hour  in  any  of  the 
public  parks. 

(2)  When  an  automobile  encounters  a 
restive  horse  the  machine  must  be  brought 
to  a  full  stop. 

Judge  McFarland,  the  acting  president 
of  the  park  board,  made  the  statement  that 
these  regulations  wtU  be  tried  for  a  while, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be  en- 
forced, or  that,  when  enforced,  they  fail  to 
give  the  results  expected  of  them,  more 
drastic  rules  will  be  adopted. 

The  new  rules  are  strongly  objected  to 
by  Memphis  automobilists,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  4  mile  limit  is  most  un- 
reasonable, particularly  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Memphis  parks.  Overton  Park 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  and  covers  over 
400  acres  of  land,  but  is  at  present  visited 
by  probably  not  more  than  too  persons  a 
day.  Memphis  is  a  growing  city  of  over 
125.000  inhabitants,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  its  authorities  to  shake  off  some  of  the 
backwoods  prejudice  to  modern  methods 
of  travel  so  apparent  in  their  new  rules. 
Harassing  restrictions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  park  authorities  of  various  other 
cities  at  different  times  in  the  past,  but  at 
present  the  machines  are  allowed  to  pro- 
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ceed  at  nominally  8  miles  an  hour  in  Cen- 
tral' Park,  New  York  city,  where  the  afflux 
of  visitors  is  certainly  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  area  than  in  any  of  the  Memphis 
parks,  and  actually  at  a  considerably  faster 
speed  before  an  arrest  is  made.  In  some 
other  cities  even  higher  speeds  are  allowed 
in  the  parks,  though  8  miles  an  hour  is 
probably  the  average  limit  in  the  parks  of 
large  cities.  The  4  mile  limit  is  impossi- 
ble, and  so  slow  a  gait,  instead  of  prevent- 
ing the  shying  of  horses  would  tend  to  in- 
crease it,  as  the  machines  have  to  be  run 
on  a  low  gear,  which  increases  both  noise 
and  vibration,  important  factors  in  the 
frightening  of  horses.  Hence,  if  the  rules 
of  the  park  board  should  fail  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  it  will  probably  be  because 
they  are  too  drastic  as  to  speed. 


Serious  Charge  Against  Automobile 
Driver. 

Arthur  Anson,  of  Cincinnati,  seventeen 
years  old,  has  been  placed  under  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  murder  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  with  an  automobile.  On  the 
evening  of  June  17  Anson  drove  a  medium 
weight  runabout  belonging  to  his  employer, 
A.  L.  Rich,  when  at  the  crossing  of  Blair 
and  Sidney  avenues  the  car  collided  with 
an  aged  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Niemeier,  in- 
flicting serious  injuries,  from  which  the  vic- 
tim died  the  next  day.  Anderson  was  at 
first  placed  under  a  charge  of  reckless 
driving  and  released  under  $1,000  bail, 
but  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Niemeier  he 
was  rearrested  charged  with  murder.  An- 
son's employer  states  that  the  former  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  running  the 
machine  for  his  own  pleasure  and  without 
his  (the  owner's)  consent.  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  shortly  before  the  accident  a  po- 
lice ofhcer  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  cause  the  accused  man  to  slow  down, 
and  that  the  latter  did  not  possess  the  re- 
quired license  to  operate  an  automobile. 
Anson  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  where  he  was  sent  at  the  com- 
plaint of  his  mother,  who  was  unable  to 
control  him. 


Seven  miles  in  the  business  district  and 
12  miles  in  the  residence  district  have  been 
decided  upon  by  the  council  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  as  the  speed  limits  per  hour  for  au- 
tomobiles. 

Cottagers  on  the  ocean  drive  at  Newport, 
R.  I,,  have  organized  again  lo  prevent 
overspeeding  of  automobiles  on  that  thor- 
oughfare, and  have  subscribed  a  fund  to 
prosecute  oflFendcrs. 

William  A.  Fuller  and  Victor  Paget,  the 
young  automobile  operators  who  were 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of 
Daniel  J.  Crowley  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
May  18,  have  been  released  after  a  hearing. 

The  city  council  of  Nashua.  N.  H.,  have 
adopted  an  ordinance  which  provides  that 
automobile  and  motor  cycles  shall  carry 
lighted  lanterns  after  dark.  Another  ordi- 
nance   has    been    introduced    limiting    the 


speed  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  to 
6  miles  an  hour. 

John  H.  Robinson,  the  chauffeur  of  C. 
G.  Norton,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  fined 
$25  on  June  17  for  using  a  horn  instead  of 
a  bell  on  his  automobile. 

The  equalization  board  of  Fremont, 
Neb.,  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  list  all 
automobiles  which  were  in  use  in  the 
county  prior  to  April  i  of  this  year  at  $5a 

The  Memphis,  Tenn.,  city  council  has 
been  petitioned  by  automobilists  to  pass 
an  automobile  ordinance  limiting  speed  to 
12  miles  an  hour  in  the  old  city  districts 
and  to  15  miles  an  hour  in  new  districts 
or  suburbs.  This  ordinance  will  be  acted 
on  at  the  next  council  meeting  in  July. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  has  favorably  reported 
a  bill  providing  that  "except  for  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  machinery,  no  mo- 
tor vehicles  shall  be  used  on  any  highway 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  or  propelling 
other  vehicles  loaded  with  freight,  merchan- 
dise or  property." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  common 
council  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  speeding  of  automobiles  in 
the  Boston  post  road  through  the  city  must 
stop,  and  the  police  commissioners  were 
directed  to  enforce  the  ordinance.  It  is 
proposed  to  place  gates  at  each  end  of  the 
city  to  head  off  violators  of  the  laws. 

John  C  Wright  and  E.  F.  Claypool  have 
started  a  fight  in  the  city  council  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  against  John  B.  Cockrum's 
proposed  automobile. storage  plant,  to  be 
constructed  on  East  Vermont  street,  and 
have  had  introduced  an  ordinance  prevent- 
ing the  construction  of  an  automobile  plant 
within  the  district  where  they  are  heavy 
property  holders. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  passed  an  automobile 
ordinance  which  provides  that  no  automo- 
bilist  may  drive  his  machine  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  at  more  than  10  miles  an 
hour;  that  he  must  be  duly  registered  with 
the  city  auditor  and  given  a  number  which 
he  must  display  conspicuously  on  his  ma- 
chine; that  he  must  keep  one  lamp  burning 
in  the  night  season;  that  he  must  provide 
himself  with  a  whistle  or  bell,  and  that  he 
must  stop  when  signaled  to  do  so  by  the 
driver  of  a  horse  conveyance.  The  ptnalty 
for  violation  is  not  more  than  $100. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
has  reported  that  the  autonu)bilo  bill  as  rc- 
coniiniitod  ought  to  pass.  The  now  draft 
ib  rcjiardod  as  a  compromise  measure.  The 
vpfcd  limit  is  fixed  at  15  niilcb  in  the  ct'Un- 
try  and  10  miles  in  city  limits;  violations 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
:f50  for  the  first  offense  and  of  $i00  for 
subsequent  offenses  and  for  operating  an 
automobile  after  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  license  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$100  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten 
days  or  both.  The  suggested  license 
amendment  permitting  owners  accompa- 
nied by  someone  who  has  a  license  to  op- 
erate a  machine  is  omitted. 


In  our  recent  description  of  the  Phelps 
touring  car  we  failed  to  mention  that  it  is 
furnished  with  a  detachable  tonneau. 

The  Doctor  of  Science  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  inventor 
of  the  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity recently. 

On  the  latest  types  of  Darracq  cars  with 
honeycomb  radiator,  in  which  the  water 
spaces  between  the  tubes  are  very  narrow^ 
distilled  water  is  used  to  prevent  filling  op 
of  the  spaces  with  lime. 

A.  J.  Kindall.  of  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  is  build- 
ing a  10  horse  power  steam  machine  for  a 
piano  delivery  wagon  and  will  make  two 
seats,  to  be  placed  on  the  rear  part  of  the 
wagon,  to  enable  him  to  carry  six  passen- 
gers. 

The  Century  Motor  Vehicle  Company,, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering an  offer  from  the  New  Haven 
Cash  Register  Company  to  build  a  factory 
in  that  city. 

The  Baldwin  Automobile  and  Cycle 
Chain  Company  have  recently  extended 
their  business  and  are  now  making  special 
and  standard  chain  sprockets  and  are  pre- 
paring to  do  gear  cutting  for  automobile 
and  other  purposes. 

Charles  J.  Glidden  and  Mrs.  Glidden,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  started  on  June  16  on  aa 
automobile  trip  to  Christianta,  Norway, 
and  northward  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
They  carry  the  colors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Club. 

Barney  Oldfield  lowered  the  track  record 
for  one  mile  to  59  3-5  seconds  on  an  elliptic 
track  at  Indianapolis  on  Saturday.  Jtme  20. 
and  also  reduced  the  time  for  five  miles. 
The  record  was  made  in  a  pursuit  race 
with  Tom  Cooper  in  his  "999"  racer,  and 
the  performance  netted  Oldfield  $1,200  from 
the  race  management. 

E.  r.  Fetch,  of  Jeflferson,  Ohio,  and  M. 
C.  Krarup,  New  York  city,  started  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Saturday,  June  20,  for 
a  trip  across  the  continent  in  a  12  horse 
jiower  Packard  car.  The  itinerary  mapped 
ont  is  as  follows:  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
inrnto.  Placerville.  Carson  City  (Nev.). 
Rem  I.  Wadsvvorth ,  Winnemucca,  Salt 
Lakf  City  (Utah),  Green  River,  Glenwood 
Sprint;s,  Denver.  A  camping  outfit  is  car- 
ried, the  machine  is  geared  specially  low 
and  an  extra  fuel  tank  has  been  fitted. 

The  Howard  Automobile  Company,  ffj 
Dock  street.  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  will  shortly 
place  on  the  market  three  styles  of  touring 
cars,  viz.,  a  two,  a  three  and  a  four  cylinder 
machine.  The  company  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Gas  Engine  and  Power 
Company  and  Chas.  L.  Seabury  &  Co., 
Consolidated.  Morris  Heights,  New  York 
city,  to  manufacture  the  mechanical  eqnip- 
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ment  for  these  vehicles.  A  light  delivery 
with  a  twin  cylinder  motor  will  also  be 
added  to  the  above  line  of  machines. 

George  O.  Draper,  of  Hopedale,  Mass., 
is  building  a  new  automobile. 

An  automobile  line  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  Minnehaha  Falls  is  suggested. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, III,  has  removed  to  1413  Michigan 
avenue. 

A.  A.  Ball,  of  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  reported  to 
be  testing  a  new  design  of  steam  carnage. 

The  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  Licensed  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers. 

The  Cudell  Company  are  to  establish  a 
Boston  agency  in  the  Park  Square  Auto 
Station  and  a  few  sample  cars  are  expected 
soon.    Angier  &  Whitney  are  the  agents. 

Fourteen  dealers  of  Chicago,  111.,  have 
formed  an  association  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  five  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  will  be 
formed  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  operate  an  au- 
tomobile line  from  the  north  end  of  Kansas 
avenue  to  the  south  end  of  Kansas  avenue 
bridge. 

The  Ralph  Temple  &  Austrian  Company 
intend  giving  up  their  Michigan  boulevard 
(Chicago)  store  on  July  i  and  will  handle 
all  their  automobile  business  from  the  Wa- 
bash avenue  establishment. 

The  Minneapolis  Riding  and  Driving 
Club,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  will  hold  an 
automobile  and  motor  cycle  exhibition  and 
race  meet  at  the  State  Fair  track  on  June 
30  and  July  1,  2  and  3.  Silver  cups  and 
cash  will  be  given  as  prizes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Videx  Automobile 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  close 
down  until  September,  when  they  will  en- 
large their  plants  at  Marlboro  and  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  begin  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  steam  rig  and  a  medium  priced  gas- 
oline car. 

A  new  concern,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sola  Company,  has  leased  the  premises  at 
1 172  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city,  and 
announces  that  it  is  ready  to  store,  rent  and 
repair  all  kinds  of  automobiles.  A  general 
business  in  second  hand  machines  is  also 
to  be  undertaken. 

Colcord  Upton,  formerly  vice  president 
of  the  Upton  Machine  Company,  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  has  withdrawn  all  his  interests 
in  that  company,  and  is  incorporating  and 
has  taken  offices  at  144  West  Thirty-ninth 
street,  New  York,  where  he  will  continue 
in  the  manufacture  of  two  and  three  speed 
transmission  gears  of  new  and  improved 
design. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  Jones  Speed- 
ometer are  aluminum  casing  and  drive 
rings  for  those  who  prefer  the  lighter  metal 
to  brass.  A  saving  in  weight  of  nearly 
one-half  is  effected  by  the  change.  Sev- 
eral new  types  of  this  instrument  have 
been  developed  recently,  and  styles  are  now 


made  that  indicate  speeds  in  kilometres, 
register  up  to  100  miles  an  hour,  or  show 
the  revolutions  per  minute  of  marine  en- 
gines. 

The  carrier  between  Bowdon  and  Den- 
hoff,  N.  Dak.,  is  said  to  have  ordered  an 
automobile  for  carrying  the  mails. 

An  automobile  race  at  Montgomery 
Park,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  is  said  to  be  contemplated 
on  June  27. 

The  Hogan  Motive  Power  Company,  re- 
cently incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
with  $100,000  capital  stock,  is  constructing 
a  plant  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  two  cycle  launch  and  au- 
tomobile motors,  invented  by  Prof.  J.  J. 
Hogan,  formerly  of  Yale  University. 

Banker  Brothers  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  report  the  following  sales  for  the 
week  ending  June  20:  Orient  buckboard  to 
Walter  Du  Pree,  of  Philadelphia;  two 
Knox  cars  to  Morse,  Williams  &  Co. ;  Au- 
tocars to  C.  B.  Geiscl,  Walter  A.  Bailey 
and  J.  W.  Van  Dyke,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  say  the  statement  which  has 
been  published  that  the  price  of  their  four 
cylinder  car  would  be  $2,500  is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation,  and  that  it  will 
sell  at  very  close  to  the  same  figure  at 
which  they  retail  it  this  season,  viz.,  $7,500. 
The  experiment  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile between  Durango  and  Aztec,  Col.,  is 
being  tried,  but  the  first  trip  is  reported  not 
to  have  been  as  successful  as  the  pro- 
moters expected.  An  exchange  declares 
that  "the  idea  of  a  broad  track  mobile  over 
a  narrow  track  country  is  insanity  com- 
pounded." 

The  Springer  Motor  Vehicle  Company 
have  moved  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to 
Nos.  242  and  244  West  Forty-first  street. 
New  York  city,  where  they  will  manufac- 
ture gasoline  vehicles  only,  including  a  sur- 
rey and  a  delivery  wagon.  Frank  Clark, 
formerly  the  Knox  agent  at  New  Haven, 
has  been   appointed  superintendent. 

The  firftt  Moyea  touring  car,  built  by  the 
Moyea  Automobile  Company,  of  New 
York  city,  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
Except  in  the  substitution  of  aluminum  for 
wood  mud  guards,  and  some  changes  in 
body  lines,  the  machine  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  model  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  Show,  and  described  in  our  issue  of 
February  11,  1903. 

A  company  to  manufacture  automobiles 
is  being  organized  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  will  be  known  as  the  South  Bend  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Company.  Among  the  officers 
of  the  company  are  Parker  H.  Sercombe, 
of  Chicago;  Jacob  Woolverton  and  J.  B. 
Birdsell,  of  South  Bend.  The  purchase  of 
the  Miller-Knoblock  Electric  Manufactur- 
ing Company  plant  is  contemplated. 

A  new  garage  has  just  been  opened  at 
623  Bergen  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by 
Charles  A.  Carlson,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the   New   York  repair  department  of  the 


Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  general  storage  and  repair 
business,  Mr.  Carlson  purposes  to  build 
both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles,  the 
mechanical  details  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  announce. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
good  roads  in  Florida  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Duval  County  are  thinking  of 
laying  their  first  road  from  Jacksonville  to 
Pablo  Beach,  18  miles  away. 

Thomas  B.  Jeflfery  &  Co.  are  said 
to  have  purchased  26  acres  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  plant  of  the  present  factory 
at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional buildings.  The  company  will  also 
build  a  half  mile  track  for  testing  automo- 
biles. 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  just  sanctioned  race 
meets  that'  are  to  be  held  at  Elyria  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  4,  and  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  June  27.  Solid  silver 
cups,  of  a  value  of  $25  each,  have  been 
provided  for  the  winner  of  each  race  at 
Elyria.  At  Columbus  ribbons  will  be 
given.  Barney  Oldfield  and  Tom  Cooper 
have  entered  for  the  Columbus  and  Fort 
Wayne  events. 

The  Empire  Storage  Battery  Company, 
formerly  at  154  East  Fifty-seventh  street, 
New  York,  has  opened  a  garage,  exclu- 
sively for  electric  vehicles,  at  13  East 
Thirty-ninth  street.  A  specialty  will  be 
made  of  selling  storage  batteries  with  a 
guarantee  to  keep  them  in  drder  indefinite- 
ly for  a  small  regular  charge.  'Two  elec- 
trical contractors  are  understood  to  be 
back  of  the  venture. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
garages  in  the  city  has  just  been  opened 
by  A.  J.  Raymond  &  Co.  at  334  to  340 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York  city, 
in  charge  of  W.  K.  Hadley,  formerly  with 
the  Oldsmobile  Company.  Agency  ar- 
rangements with  several  manufacturers  are 
about  concluded.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Darracq  is  to  be  one  of  the  machines 
handled.  Fifteen  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  all  on  a  level  with  the  street, 
have  been  secured.  Unusual  facilities  for 
fighting  gasoline  fires,  including  sand 
pumps,  grenades,  extinguishers,  etc,  have 
been  provided.  All  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  is 
stored  underground.  Ten  charging  plugs 
are  provided  for  electric  vehicles. 

One  often  comes  across  people  who  are 
waiting  for  the  automobile  to  be  perfected 
before  purchasing  one.  If  they  wait  for 
this  they  will  have  to  buy  the  vehicle  in 
another  world,  since  perfection  is  never  to 
be  obtained.  If  we  look  back  to  the  first 
practical  locomotives  made  by  Stephenson 
and  those  of  today,  we  shall  not  find  a 
single  principle  altered  throughout.  The 
two  are  very  different,  but  the  alterations 
and  additions  are  simply  due  to  the  greater 
demand  made  upon  the  modern  locomotive, 
the  public  having  availed  itself  so  largely 
of  the  railway,  and  daily  asking  for  more 
speed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the- 
motor  car. 
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LOUISVILLE  A, 

C> 

Over  twenty  members  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Automobile  Club  started  on  the  first 
covintry  run  on  June  14.  The  destination 
waii  Shelbyvillc-  The  club  has  decided  to 
take  a  similar  trip  every  Sunday  during  the 

KHO&E   ISLAND  A.    C. 

The  Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  of 
providence.  R,  L,  will,  it  is  said,  hold  its 
annual  race  meet  late  in  August  It  is 
now  negotiating  for  the  appearance  at  that 
mtet  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  foreign 
chauffeurs. 

HUDSON    COUNTY    A.    C. 

A  Urge  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  County  Automobile  Club,  of  Jet- 
sey  City*  N,  J.,  on  June  14  had  a  run  to 
Hillsdale,  where  they  w'ere  the  gueats  of 
Boulevard  Commissioner  Daniel  Lewis  at 
his  farm. 

MASSACHUSETTS   A.  C 

The  proposed  visit  on  June  13  of  the 
Massachusetts  Automobile  Club,  of  Boa- 
ton,  to  Providence,  R.  T,  where  they  were 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Rhode  Island  Au- 
tomobile Club,  was  postponed  to  June  20 
on  account  of  the  storm. 

A.    C.   OF    AULENTOWN. 

Automobile  Club  of  Allentown,  Pa,, 
ganized  on  June  12.  The  following 
-  officers  elected:    President,  A.   E. 

^tahler;    vice    president,    Homer    Addam^; 

secretary,  S.  A.  Weishampel;  treasurer,  J. 

F.  Fry:  captain,  Homer  Addams. 

NORFOLK    A.   c. 

Fifteen  automobilists  of  Norfolk,  Va,, 
met  at  the  office  of  W.  H.  Trice  on  June 
IS  and  organised  an  automobile  club.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President.  W.  S.  Royster;  vice  president, 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Adams;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Roy  J  Collins.  These,  with  Dr,  Lo- 
max  Gwathniey  and  H,  H.  Trice,  consti- 
tute the  executive  board. 

A.   C.   OF  BUFFALO. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Automo- 
Cltib  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  approved 
ules  drafted  by  the  president,  and  they 
ifiij  now  be  submitted  to  the  club  tor  adop- 
Jon.       They  limit  the  membership  to  500. 
Members    who    scorch    may    be    admon- 
ished or   suspended   by   a.   iwo-thirds   vote 
of  the  board  of  governors  on  the  written 
complaint  of  one  or  more  members  or  of 
the  grievance  committee^ 

A-    C,    OF    SYRACUSE, 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y,. 
at  its  last  meeting  determined  to  hold  an 
automobile  race  matinee  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  4,  either  on  the  State  Fair  Ground 
mJ)c  track  or  the  half  mile  track  at  Kirk 


Park  A  committee,  consisting  of  C-  Ar- 
thur Benjamin*  W>  S.  Brown  and  Hurl- 
hurt  W*  Smith,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
arrangements.  Harry  C.  Pierce,  Carl  L, 
Amos^  George  A.  Brockway,  of  Homer :  J. 
S.  Leggett  and  C  5  Kennedy,  Syracuse, 
were  elected  members.  The  next  club  run 
will  probably  be  to  Utica. 

A.    C,   OF   UTICA. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Utica  has 
been  formed  at  Utica,  N,  Y.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Eduard  Bush- 
inger ;  first  vice  president,  F.  DeW.  Smyth ; 
second  vice  president,  Robert  M.  Hunt ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Harry  H.  Mundy. 
The  club  starts  with  seventeen  members. 
It  has  been  decided  to  join  the  N^ew  York 
State  Association,  and  A.  J.  Baechle  has 
been  named  as  the  club's  delegate. 

NEW  YORK   M.  C.   C 

Because  the  hotelkeepers  of  Palmer, 
Mass-T  deem  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task  of  providing  for  both  a  Fourth  oi 
July  crowd  and  the  participants  in  the  en- 
durance run  of  the  New  York  Motor  Cycle 
Club  and  the  Metropolc  Cycling  Club,  of 
New  York  city,  the  committee  has  been 
compelled  to  alter  the  route  to  Worcester. 
The  change  materially  shortens  the  dis- 
tance. On  the  first  day,  July  3,  the  run 
Will  be  irom  New  York  to  Springfield,  14s 
miles;  on  July  4  from  Springfield  to 
Worcester,  where  the  turn  will  be  made 
and  the  route  retraced  to  New  York  via 
Hartford. 

ROCHESTER    A,    C. 

The  first  run  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Automobile  Club  took  place  on  June  17^ 
to  Summerville.  The  pace  (8  miles)  was 
set  by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Foster,  and  the  line, 
with  the  automobiles  running  about  40 
feet  apart,  is  said  to  have  been  near- 
ly two  miles  long.  The  run  was  made  in 
forty-five  minutes.  Dinner  was  served  at 
the  Yacht  Club  and  about  125  people  sat 
down  at  the  tables.  Several  hours  were 
spent  in  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  the  return 
W35  a  *'fio-as-you -please/'  Mr,  Bettys 
acted  as  marshal  of  the  parade,  which  was 
til  charge  of  A.  G.  Pennini^ton,  Dr.  J,  P. 
Fri?,ninth  and  H.  Bartol  Brszjer.  The  club 
intends  to  have  other  runs  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

CHICAGO  A.  c. 

Follnwing  is  the  itinerary  of  the  Chi- 
cago-Mammoth Cave  Club  run.  which  this 
club  has  organised  for  June  25  to  July  8: 

Thursday,  June  25.  Chicago  to  Cedar 
Lake  (40  miles);  Friday.  June  26.  Cedar 
Lake  to  La  Fayette,  Ind.  (75  miles);  Sat- 
urday. June  27,  La  Fayette  to  Indianapo- 
lis (72  miles);  Sunday,  June  28,  Indianapo- 
lis to  Richmond  (6S  miles)  i  Monday, 
June  29,  Richmond  to  Cincinnati  {6a 
mi5es) ;  Tuesday*  June  30,  Cincinnati  to 
Lexington,  Ky.  <ft9  miles);  Wednesday, 
July  I,  Lexington  lo  Bardsiown  (70 miles); 
Thursday,  July  2,  Bardstown  to  Mammoth 
Cave  (66  miles);  Friday,  July  3,  sight  see- 
ing  at  the  Cave;  Saturday,  July  4,  1 
moth  Cave  to  Bardstown  (f^  mile^'^ 


t^ayi  July  5,  Bardstown  to   Louisvilic   (3^ 

miles);  Monday,  July  6,  Louisville  to  In- 
dianapolis (119  miles);  Tuesday,  July  7, 
Indianapolis  to  Logansport  (72  miles) ; 
Wednesday.  July  8.  Logansport  to  South 
Bend  (68  miles):  Thursday,  July  9,  South 
Bend  to  Chicago  (ill  miles). 


BERKSMIRE   A.    C. 

.-^  about  twenty-five  members 


^ 


On  June 

of  the  Berkshire  A.  C,  of  Pittsfield,  Ma^is. 
and  their  friends  participated  in  a  run  to 
Lenox,  President  F.  W.  Brandow.  Frank- 
lin Wtston,  Samuel  G.  Colt,  E,  G.  Breed 
and  Dr,  E.  S,  Robinson  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  sec- 
ond hill  climbing  contest,  which  has  al- 
ready been  chronicled  in  these  columns- 
Silver  cups  have  been  presented  to  Erwin 
H.  Kenn^y,  of  Pittsfi^cld,  and  Charles 
Crane,  of  Dalton,  as  trophies  won  in  the 
first  hill  climbing  contest.  The  club  elect- 
ed four  new  members  at  its  last  meeting* 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  club, 
in  order  to  promote  good  feeling  toward 
automobilisls,  shall  take  every  precatstiou 
to  prevent  its  members  abusing  the  sport 
or  in  any  way  causing  ill  will  by  means  of 
fast  or  reckless  operation  of  their  automo- 
biles, and  that  if  any  just  complaint  against 
a  member  shall  reach  the  club  the  secre- 
tary shall  send  notice  to  the  offender.  In 
ease  of  a  second  complaint  the  matter  wilt 
be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for 
action,  and  if  a  third  complaint  the  offend- 
ing member  may  be  expelled. 

Seidell  Patent  flatters. 

It  becomes  daily  more  apparent  that  the 
Association  of  Licenced  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers relies  not  merely  on  the  Seldcfi 
patent  for  its  control  of  the  indti^^try,  but     , 
also  on  the  other  patents — already  over  400 
in  number — that  belong  to  its  members.     It 
fs  even  intimated  that  the  next  infringement     ! 
proceedings    by    the    association    may    be     j 
based  upon  violations  of  these  other  patents 
r;ithcr  than  the  Selden.  j 

In  regard  to  the  persistent  rimiors  to  the 
effect  that  prominent  concerns  have  been 
denied  licenses*  or  have  withdrawn  their 
appliC'^itions,  it  is  now  flatly  denied  by  the 
ot^cials  of  the  association  that  any  coiKefn 
so  far  making  application  has  been  denied 
a  license  or  has  withdrawn  the-  application. 
It  is  further  claimed  that  all  appltcaDon* 
are  given  the  promptest  attention   possible. 

Many    daily   newspapers    of    the    country 
have   lately   announced   the   Associfltion  of 
Licensed     Automobile     Manufacturers    ai 
*'the    $70*000,000    automobile    trust/'    The 
association  officia Is  denounce  this  character- 
ization as  both  untrue  and  unfair,  inasmud)     j 
as  the  avowed  purpose  of  thdr  o* 
tion    is    one    of    mechanical    dev( 
rather  tlian  of  trade  restriction. 

Rumors  are  current  ir 
newly  organized  Corbir 
ration^  of  New  Britain 
outside  the  assoctr 
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WITHOUT    A    BLEMISH 

IS    THE    SPONTANEOUS    COMMENT    ON    THE   1903 


TOURING     CAR. 


Equal  in  appearance  and  service  to  the  $2. POO  kind,  but  sold  at  one-third  the  price.      Lengthened  wheel  base,  78  inches  ; 

artillery  wheels,  3  inch  tires,  drum  brakes  on  rear  wheels  ;  a  perfectly  automatic,  constant  level  carburetor,  automatic 

ignition.     It  presents  a  combination  o£  experienced  design  and  construction  that  is  difficult  to  excel. 


Price,  f.  o.  b.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  $750. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  request,  giving  full  description  of  carriage. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Co., 

Spaces  112  aud  113  at  New  York  and  87  and  88  at  Cbicajiro. 


Kenosti 
Wis. 
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THE   PEERLESS   MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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An  Adjustable  Wheel  Steering  Gear 


of  our  own  invention  will  be  supplied  to  every  car  we 
build  during  the  coming  year,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  shaft  of  this  device,  which  strikes  the  floor  about 
four  inches  from  the  dash,  is  adjustable  to  the  requirements 
of  any  operator  in  the  particular  that  It  may  be 
inclined  at  any  angle  from  55  to  90  desrrees. 
The  shaft  is  easily  adjusted  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
may  be  changed  while  the  car  is  in  motion,  if  so  desired. 

When  the  shaft  is  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  it  rests 
within  two  inches  of  the  dash— being  entirely  oat  of  the 
way  of  those  getting  in  or  out  of  the  car. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  an 
Automobile,  be  sure  to  read  our  booklet.  It 
contains  much  valuable  information,  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 


THE  HAYNES-APPERSON  COMPANY, 


Kokomo,  Indienci* 

(TBiS   OLDEST   BUILDERS    OF  XOTOE    CAJIS   Ilf  AMERICA., 


'WATCH   THIS  SPACE   FOR  THE   GOOD   POINTS  OF  THE    HAYNES-APPERSON. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  A\iton\obiles. 


The  motors  of  these  sets  are  wound  tor  direct  or  alternating  current  and  for  all  voltages  used 

on  lighting  or  power  circuits. 

GENERAL    OFFICE:    SCHENECTADY.  N,  Y. 

NCW  YORK  OFFICE:    44  Bro&d  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE t  200  Sximmer  Street. 

SALES   OFFICES  IN   ALL   LAR.GE  CITIES. 
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The  Peerless  Touring  Car 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THE   PEERLESS   MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Cleveland,    Ohio* 
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ROLLER    BEARINGS    ARE    USED    THROUGHOUT  THE   ENTIRE 
DRIVING  MECHANISM  OF  ALL  HAYNES-APPERSON  CARS, 

including  the  axles,  engine  shaft  and  countershaft, 
and  replace  the  ball  bearings  formerly  employed  in 
the  wheels.  This  not  only  PREVENTS  THE 
BOXES  FROM  BECOMING  HOT,  thus  rem- 
edying a  common  defect  with  plain  bearings,  but  it 
does  away  with  all  undue  friction  and  TRANS- 
MITS NEARLY  ALL  THE  POWER 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  MOTOR  TO  THE 
DRIVING  WHEELS.  By  actual  test  we  find  that 
little  or  no  power  is  lost  through  these  bearings,  and 
they  have  given  the  most  gratifying  results  under  all  manner  of  road  conditions. 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  CAR  DO  NOT  FAIL 
TO  READ  OUR  BOOKLET.     TF  WILL   BE  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


THE   HAYNES=APPERSON  CO.,  I^^'SST* 

(Tni-:  ohnKST  huizdehs  of  xoron  cars  is  jwerica,) 


WATCH   THIS   SPACE    FOR   THE   GOOD    POINTS   OF  THE    HAYNES-APPERSON. 
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THE  LUXURIOUS  RIDING  QUALITIES  WHICH  CHARACTERIZE  ALL 

Haynes-Apperson  Cars 

are  secured  by  the  use  of  the  well  known 
HAYNES-APPERSON  type  of  engine  (two 
opposed  cylinders) — which  we  have  brought  up 
to  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence  by 
eight  years'  actual  practice,  by  the  ample  wheel 
base  and  by  the  use  of  full  elliptic  springs,  both 
front  and  rear.  The  easy,  gliding  motion  of  our 
cars  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  PALACE 
CAR  and  to  A  BOAT  IN  STILL  WATERS. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  motor 
car,  do  not  overlook  this  important  point* 

OUR  LITERATURE  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST* 


THE   HAYNES-APPERSON  CO.,  l^^'S'^f' 

(TRK    OLUKST  BUILDSJtS    OF   MOTOR    CAHS    T.V   A31ERICA.) 


WATCH   THIS   SPACE   FOR   THE   GOOD   POINTS  OF  THE   HAYNES-APPERSON. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  A\jton\obiles. 


The  motors  ot'tlioso  seU  are  wound   lor  direct    or   alt<^riiatiiig  current  and  for  all  voltas^es  used 

on  lif^litinj*:  or  power  circuits. 

GENERAL    OrnCE :    SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:    44  Broad  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE i  200  Summer  Streel. 
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A   BIT  OP  HISTORY. 

T^HE  manufacture  of  the  HAYNES-APPERSON  Automobile  began  in  1893.  The  first  one  produced 
•*■  was  also  the  first  complete  gasoline  automobile  built  in  America.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles 
then  begun  has  continued  steadily  ever  since,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  large  manufacturing  establishment. 
That  the  power  to  originate  foretold  the  power  to  develop  and  improve  is  shown  by  the  following  records 
made  by  this  famous  car: 


FIRST  PRIZE,  of  S150.  for  balanced  motor,  awarded 

by  the  Chicago  Times^-HtraUi, 
SPEED  RECORD,  Louisville  track,  Louisville,  Ky., 

in  1895. 
SPEED    RECORD,  Charles    River  track,   Boston, 

Mass  .  in  181*7. 
FIRST  1,000  MILE  RUN  MADE  IN  AMERICA, 

accomplished  by  our  phaeton,   which  ran  from 

Kokomo  to  New  York  in  1899. 
KOKOMO  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  73  HOURS.    This 

record  was  made  by  our  phaeton  in  1901. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Long 

Island  Endurance  Run,  1901. 
TWO  FIRST  PRIZES  (blue  ribbon  certificates)  in  the 

New  York-Rochester  Endurance  Contest  in  1901. 


FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cup)  in  the  five  mile  speed 
contest.  Fort  £rie  track,  Buffalo,  1901. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cup)  in  the  ten  mile  speed 
contest,  Hointe  Gros&e  track,  Detroit,  1901. 

QOLD  MEDALt  Pan-American  Exposition. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Long 
Island  non-stop  Endurance  Run  in  1902. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Deco- 
ration Day  Endurance  Contest  from  New  York 
to  Southport,  1902. 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  (blue  ribbon  certificates) 
in  the  New  York-Boston-New  York  500  mile 
Reliability  Contest,  19U2. 

QOLD  MEDAL  for  completing  the  above  run  with- 


out a  stop. 

ALL  THE   ABOVE   RECORDS  WERE   MADE  WITH  REGULAR   STOCK   MACHINES.  WITHOUT  A    8INQLB 
SPECIAL    FEATURE    ADDED.     THE    MACHINE   YOU    BUY   IS  THE   ONE  THAT   MAKES  THE   RECORD. 

filezi.c].  f^ar   ^ta.17   XjltearA^txi.are. 
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PIERCE  MOTORETTE-STANHOPE  MODEL. 

6i  //.  P.  Ve  Titan   Type  Gasolene  Matar. 


AN  IDEAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS  AND  OTHER  BUSY  MEN. 
MADE   TO    RUN    ALL    THE   TIME  IN   ANY   WEATHER. 

Uhe  George  JW.  Tierce  Co.,^^^^^k^=^^ 
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A   BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

HTHE  manufacture  of  the  HAYNES-APPERSON  Automobile  began  in  1893.     The  first  one  produced 

^      was  also  the  first  complete  gasoline  automobile  built  in  America.     The  manufacture  o£  automobiles 

then  begun  has  continued  steadily  ever  since,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  large  manufacturing  establishment. 

That  the  power  to  originate  foretold  the  power  to  develop  and  improve  is  shown  by  the  following  records 

'made  by  this  famous  car: 


FIRST  PRIZE,  of  $150.  for  balanced  motor,  awarded 

by  the  Chicago  Times-! ierahi. 
SPEED  RECORD,  Louisville  track,  Louisville.  Ky., 

in  1895. 
SPEED    RECORD,  Charles    River  track,    Boston, 

Mass  .  in  18**7. 
FIRST  1,000  MILE  RUN  MADE  IN  AMERICA, 

accomplished  by  our  phaetnn,  which   ran   from 

Kokomo  to  New  York  in  1^99. 
KOKOMO  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  73  HOURS.    This 

record  was  made  by  our  phaeton  in  1901. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Long 

Island  Endurance  Run»  190L 
TWO  FIRST  PRIZES(blue  ribbon  certificates)  in  the 

New  York-Rochester  Endurance  Contest  in  190L 


FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cup)  in  the  five  mile  speed 
contest.  Fort  Erie  track,  Buflfalo,  1901. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cup)  in  the  ten  mile  speed 
contest.  Pointe  Gros&e  track.  Detroit,  1901. 

aOLD  MEDAL,  Pan-Amencan  Exposition. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Long 
Island  nun-stop  Endurance  Run  in  1902. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  nbbon  cettificate)  in  the  Deco- 
ration Day  Endurance  Contest  from  New  York 
to  Southport,  1903. 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  (blue  ribbon  certificates) 
in  the  New  York-Boston-New  York  500  mile 
Reliability  Contest.  1902. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  completing  the  above  run  with- 


out a  stop. 

ALL  THE   ABOVE   RECORDS  WERE   MADE  WITH   REGULAR   STOCK   MACHINES,  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
SPECIAL    FEATURE    ADDED.     THE   MACHINE   YOU    BUY   IS  THE   ONE  THAT   MAKES  THE   RECORD. 


THE   HAYNES-APPERSON  CO.,  |^^f°AS.°* 

(TUM   OT.nBST   BUTLI>:ES8    or   MOTOR-CARS   IN   AMMRiCA.) 


mt  ^k  m 


1*1 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Avitomobilese 


I 


The  laotorH  of  tlu^st;  N4*ts  an-  uoiuhI   lor  direct   or  iilteruutiug  currcut  and  for  all  voltages  used 

on  lighting  or  power  circuits. 

GENER.AL    OFFICE:    SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:    44  Broad  Stre«L  BOSTON  OFFICE:  200  Summer  Street. 

SALES    OFFICES  IN   ALL    LARGE  CITIES. 


•  ••  ■  ■  ■  &*••• 

Horseless  Age 


?0LU1I£  11. 


FEBRUARY  25.   1903, 


NUMBER  8. 


The  Tee^rless 


LEAVS  THEM  ^LL. 


The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  Boitos,  Maei. 
NEW  YORK.  Banker  Brothtra  Co„  141-143  West  s^tK  Si. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Knnker  Bfothcrs  Co,,    Broad  and  Vine  St* 
PITTSBURG,  Banker  l^rothers  Cn„  Raum  ind   Bcatty  Sfi. 

(Agents   for  the   State  of    Pfnnsj^lvania,) 
WASHINGTON,    Kitional    Capitn!    Autmnobile   Co,,    1174   Con 
necticui  AvPDue. 


KOL'HKSTER^  Rrjcljrstfr  AutiinmhiJe  t'ls  'S'*-'?'  S<.titri   Avmur 

BUFFALO,  Ellicott  Evans,  &|  White  lluildmff, 

CITICAGO,  A.  C.  Hanker.  4SS-4^  Wnba^ih  Avcntic- 

^AN    FRANCISCO,    KalTnnal    Aiitmrfinhilr    r*nil     M,t»m(;triviTi  f* 

Co.,  36  Frcnu-jJit  Stretf. 
I'ASADENA,  CM^,  L  G.   Ia^^^W 


COPYRIGHT.   igo3.  BY  E.  P.   INGERSOLL. 


SECOND  CHICAGO  SHOW  NUJlREi. 


FIRST  PULZE.  of  ^^l^'Mi.  un  tiL^laiiLX'Ci  uiuLur,  iiwarded  by  the 

Chicago  7ittii's-I/tfiihL 
SPEED  RECORD.  Louisville  track,  Lotiisville.  Ky.Jn  ISflS. 
SPEED  RECORD,  Charles  Hivrr  tr^ck.  Boston.  Mass  ,  in  I8i)7. 
FIRST  l.aOO  MtLE  RUIN  MADE  IN  AMERICA,  accompliEhcd 

by  our  phaeioD,  which  r:to  trom  Kokomo  toNew  Vorkin  1t6&. 
KOKOMO  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  7S  HOURS.     This  record  was 

mad?  by  our  phactoa  in  tfiUL 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue   ribbon    certificate)    ia   the  Long  Island 

Endurance  Run,  190L 


A  BIT  of  HISTORY. 


'T'HE  maiiuUctwrc  oi  the  HAYNES-APPERSON  Automobile  b^an  Id 
1&93.  The  first  ooe  prodt^ced  was  aUo  tbe  ffrst  complete  gasoline 
4ut{>mc^bile  buitt  In  AmeriCii.  The  manufacture  ol  aulom<}bila  lh<'a  bcgtio 
has  continued  steadily  ever  itncei  And  has  i^iven  rbe  tOAUf£eaianufactt]rlDg 
eatablj&hment.  Thai  the  power  to  originate  foretold  the  power  to  develop 
and  improve  la  shown  by  the  following  fecordfi  made  by  thta  ta-raou*  ^r: 

TWO   FIRST  PRIZES  (blue    ribbon  certificateB)  in  th«  New 

Vork-Rocbefiter  Endurance  Contest  tp  19Q1« 
FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cup)  in  the  ^ve    mile    speed  contest. 

Fort  Eriti  track,  Buffalo,  IftOl. 
FIRST    PRIZE  (silver  cup}    in   the  ten  mile  ftpeed   contest, 

Pointe  GrosBo  track,  Detroit  1901, 
GOLD  MEDALf  Pan-AmcTican  Exposition. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue   ribbon   certificate)  in  tho  Long  IsUnd 

non-stop  Endurance  Run  in  1903. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  tbe  Decoration  Day 

Endurance  Content  from  New  York  to  Southpon»  1903. 
THREE     FIRST    PRIZES    (blue    ribbon    ccrtificatea)  In   the 

New  York-Boston-New  York  500  mile  Retiability  Contest, 

isoe. 


QOLD  MEDAL  for  completing  the  above  run  without  a  atop. 
ALL  THE   ABOVE   RECORDS   WERE   MADE   WITH    REGULAR   STOCK   MACHINES,  WITHOUT  A   SINGLE 
SPECIAL    FEATURE    ADDED.      THE    MACHINE    YOU    BUY    IS   THE    ONE    THAT    MARES   THE    RECORD* 


THE  HAYNES=APPERSON  CO.,  I^^'S'^"' 


^ 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Avitomobiles. 


JK 


The  matora  of 

these  sets 
are  wound  far 

direct 

or  alteruating^ 

current 

and  far  all 

voltag-es  used  an 

Mg^htiDg  ar 

power  clrculti. 
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NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


44  Bro&d  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE  i  200  Summer  Street. 

SALES    OFFICES  IN    ALL    LARGE  CITIES. 
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A  BIT  of  HISTORY. 


n^HEtcaauUctuTc  ot  the  HAYNES-APPERSON  Aotomoblie  beg^n  te 
IS93«  The  flfit  OQC  prodoccd  wm  alto  the  flnt  CompMe  £juoIin« 
dutocnoblle  built  In  AmerlcA.  The  manuf Acture  of  aaloioobi^cs  \htn  tseguo 
bja  continued  steadily  ever  tuiec,  and  ha»  given  tlie  toa  larfccnaQufACturii^g 
efltabHabmetiU  Thai  the  power  to  otigloate  foretold  the  power  to  develop 
And  ins  prove  ii  shown  by  the  fotlowio;  records  loade  by  thb  bisoui  cart 

TWO  FIRST  PRIZES  (blue  ribbou  certificates)  in  tb*  New 
York-Rochester  Bodurance  Conteet  io  ltK)|, 

I^IRST  PRIZB  (silver  cup)  in  the  five  mile  speed  conteit, 
l*'ort  Ettt?  tra^k.  Buffalo.  1901. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  of  ^ITjO.  i^n    halarcetl   moiuF,  awiirded  by  ilie 

ChiciLgo  y  iiitf'S-/Jcrahi, 
SPEED  RECORD,  Louisville  track,  Louisville.  Ky„  in  1S95. 
SPEED  RECORD,  Charles  River  track.  Boston,  Mass..  in  18&7, 
FIRST  1,000  MILE  RUN  MADE  IN  AMERICA,  accomplished 

by  ourptiaeton.ivhich  ran  from  KokomotoNew  Yorkin  1&98* 
KOKOMO  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  73  HOURS,     This  record  wa& 

marie  by  our  phaetun  in  lOOL 
f^lRST  PRIZE  (blue   ribbon    certiBcate)    m   tbe   Long  Island 

Endurance  Run,  IBUl. 


FIRST    PRIZE   (silver  cup)    in    the   ten  mile  speed   contest, 

Pointe  GroBse  track.  Detroit.  190L 
QOLD  MEDALf  Pan-AmericAn  Kxposition. 
FIRST  PRIZB  (blue   ribbon   c^ficate)  in   tbe   Long    Islaod 

non-stop  Endurance  Run  s^£fiK>2. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blu«  ribbou  certificate)  in  the  Decoration  Day 

Endurance  Contest  from  New  York  to  Sonthport,  100S^« 
THREE    FIRST    PRIZES    (blue    libbon    certiiic&tes]  in   tbe 

New  York-Boston-New  York  500  mile  Reliability  Content. 

lftU9. 
QOLD  MEDAL  for  completing  the  above  run  vHhoutastofh 


ALL  THE    ABOVE    RECORDS   WERE    MADE   WITH    REGULAR    STOCK    MACHINES,   WITHOUT   A    SINQLB 
SPECIAL     FEATURE    ADDED.      THE    MACHINE    VOU    BUY    15   THE    ONE    THAT    MAKES   THE    RECORD. 


THE  HAYNES=APPERSON  CO.,  [SSfa°,;S°' 

^lnttoBAl  Aotomi^bllv  9MiiiifHrtur1iiit  Cftiupan^  Mftn  FrAQRlsCd*  Ag«nt«  for  PacIAc  Coant.    Brun^b  More,  tHl  to  4Ku  Wiliiiah  Artnat* 


AA 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging'  Sets  for  A\iton\obiles. 


LUe  motors  of  tlies4>  •^ttts  arc  \v4miikI    lor  direct  or   altcrusitin^  current  and  for  all  voita^eB  used 

on  li^litin^  or  power  cinMiits. 

GENERAL    OFFICE :    SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OrriCE:    44  Broad  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE  i  200  Summer  Street. 

SALES    OFFICES  IN   ALL    LARGE  CITIES. 


Machinery. 


No.  %M  TTnlverKil  MilliD^  Machine. 


CofT\p1ete    PloLAts    Equipped 

WITH 

High  GroLcle  Ma.cKine  Tools, 

LARGE  STOCK.    NO  DELAY. 

SEND  FOR  OUR 
Modern    Mtt.chlna    Shop    Outfit    Ca.tn.log. 


The  Garvin  Machine  Co. 

Spring  and  Varick  Sts.«  New  York. 
PKIIeLdelphU  Store:  91  No.  7th  St. 


The  Tires  j«  >  j« 

Odad  Antomobdeeltber 
increase  or  retard  Its 
tpeed.  Resfll'-nl  lires 
five  addltioDal  power 
and  greater  mileage. 

6  &  J  Detachable  Tires 

Have  been  proven  the  speediest  o(  all 
vehicle  tires,  and  they  wear  longest. 
De*criptive  Catalog  and  full  infor- 
mation on  request. 

6&JliRcCo. 

INDIIIHAPOLIS,  U.S.  A. 

HERE  IT  IS ! 

TAe  ^€tu  EH)inrud€  Motor 

with  3  speed  for- 
ward and  reverse 
iracsmission.  all 
combined. 

Valuable  improve- 
ments just  out. 

W  e  manufacture 
all  parts  for  power 
equipment. 

Write  for  clrcalar. 

MOfOR  CAR  POWER 

[QllPMtNT  rO. 

256lii(i$t.,iilwau)(B8,Wis. 


BALDWIN  AUTOMOBILE   CHAINS 

are  Standard,  made  in  detachable  and  riveted   pattern.     His:hefit   qtiality  of  accTumcy. 

Btreo^tb.  durability  and  finish;  large  nickel   steel  rivets. 

Sprockets  of  all  kinds  made  to  order  and  In  stock.  See  our  catalogue  for  1008 
We  offer  the  trade  a  new  niui&er,  at  a  low  price.     No  limitation  of  power. 


SBND    POR 


Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  COe,  Worcester.  MaM. 

K.  FRANKLIN  PETERSON,  165  Lake  SL.  Chicago,  III.,  Western  Sales  AgaaL 

The  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

310-12-14  Hott  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR     ALL 
PARTS. 


AUTOMOBILE 


"Write  lor  particulars* 


1 
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1 
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In  1902  The  Horseless  Age 

:  :  :  PRINTED:  :  : 

/%)  C/O  ^  affes  of  ^keadi'nff  // Matter^ 

'with  an  equh>aleni  of  1,500  <Q)ords  each — more  than  any  other  automobite  pabUcaihn  in  thel»orld. 

i 

i 

234  Original,  Signed  Articles- 
more  THAN  ALL    OTHER   AMERICAN  AUTOMOMLE 
JOURNALS  COMBINED. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

5 12  Communications 

MORE    THAN   ALL   OTHER   AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILE 
JOURNALS  COMBINED. 

In  1903  The  Horseless  Age 

STARTS  WTTH  AN  INCREASE  IN  REGULAR  PAID  CIRCU- 
LATION OF  ABOUT  30  PER  CENT.   TT  WILL  INTRODUCE, 
EARLY  IN  THE  YEAR,  A  NUMBER  OF  NEW  FEATURES 
OF  PRACTICAL   VALUE,  AND    WILL    SPARE  NEITHER 
PAINS  NOR  MONEY  TO  GIVE  TTS  READERS  A  JOURNAL 
FULLY  ABREAST  OF  THE   TIMES  AND  A  CREDTT  TO 
THE  AUTOMOBILE  MOVEMENT—HONEST,  INDEPENDENT 
AND  ENTERPRISING. 

1 

1 

! 

i 

i 

i 

The  Horseless  Age 

IS     THE     ONLY    PUBLICATION    IN    THE    WORLD    PRINTING    REGULARLY 
CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    PRIVATE    USERS.     TT  IS    TO-DAY  'BY  FAR  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  JOURNAL    AMONG  USERS  IN  AMERICA,   AND  IS  GAINING 
IN  POPULARTTY  EVERY  DAY. 

i 

Mlupunl'-iv;    prr,s.  L»u  ;?H;  W'llioiT.  Strc<t.  New  York. 
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A  BIT  of  HISTORY. 


'T'HE  mADufftctuTc  ci  the  HAYNES-APPERSON  Automoblk  begao  Is 
13^3.  The  Htti  one  produced  was  alio  the  ifrd  complete  gajolloc 
Autcnnobtfe  built  ia  America*  The  njAattf^clure  of  lutooiokiles  then  tcgaa 
has  continued  steadily  ever  lincCr  lad  hat  given  riic  toa  largcmaDufACturJaf 
eatablishmeDt,  That  thepowef  to  origtudte  fofclold  the  power  to  develop 
and  improve  fa  shown  by  the  following  rccofdG  made  by  tht«  famoua  ^r: 

TWO  FIRST  PRIZES  (blue  ribbon  certificates)  in  tha  N«w 
york-Rocbester  Endurance  Contest  in  1901. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (silver  cnp)  in  the  five  mil«  speed  conteat. 
Fort  Erie  track,  Boflfalo,  1001. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  of  $irj(l.  for  halunced  motor,  awarded  by   Lhe 

Chicago  7  iffit^-Ihnjitf. 
SPEED  RECORD,  Louisville  track,  Louisville.  Ky.Jn  1695. 
SPeED  RECORD,  Charles  River  Lrack,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  18^7. 
FIRST  1,000  MILE  RUW  MADE  IN  AMERICA, accomplished 

by  ourphaetoa, which  ran  from  Kokomoto  NewYorkin  1899. 
KOKOMO  TO  NEW  VORK  EN  73  HOURS.     ThU  record  was 

made  by  our  phaeton  in  1001. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue   ribbon    certificate)    \n  the  Long  Island 

Endurance  Run,  1901. 


FIRST   PRIZE  (silver  cup)    in   the  ten  mile  speed  content, 

Pointe  GrosBo  track,  Detroit,  IttOl, 
QOLD  MEDALf  Pan-AmencaD  Exposition, 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue   ribbon   certificate)  in  the   Long   Island 

non-stop  Endurance  Run  in  1002. 
FIRST  PRIZE  (blue  ribbon  certificate)  in  the  Decoration  Day 

Endurance  Contest  from  New  York  to  Southport,  1W>2* 
THREE    FIRST    PRIZES    (blue    ribbon    certificateBl  in  the 

New  Vork-Boston-New  York  500  mile  Reliability  Contest, 

1902, 
QOLD  MEDAL  for  completiog  the  above  ran  withont  a  stop. 


ALL  THE  ABOVE   RECORDS   WERE    MADE  WITH    REGULAR    STOCK  MACHINES,  WITHOUT  A   SINQLB 
flPECIAL    FEATURE    ADDED.      THE    MACHINE    VOU    BUY    IS   THE    ONE    THAT    MAKES   THE    RECORD. 


THE  HAYNES=APPERSON  CO.,  !^^'S^°' 

Natlontl  .4tilomoblii>  IjititifArtiirlnf?  ConfpinT,  S«ii  rrfttifljif«,  AgtnU  fr^r  ritrlttci  tfTAnt.    Branrh  $tflr«t  It^l  ta  49$  WibMH  AfPDn{^« 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  A\iton\obiles. 


The  motors  of 

these  sets 
are  wound  for 

direct 

or  altematiiig 

current 

and  for  all 

v^oltag-es  used  on 

llg'hting  or 

power  clrcalti. 
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THE  FAMOUS 

Haynes=Apperson. 


The  Scientific  American  says:  "The  Haynes- 
Apperson  vehicles  are  probably  the  handiest  and 
most  reliable  small  size,  high  power  automobiles 
as  yet  produced  in  this  country." 


Why?  Because  they  (H*e  huUt  eH2}ee  tally  for  American  road  conditiouH,  and  have 
been  developejf  under  the  most  trylvf/  eireumstanees.  Because  these  ears  have  to 
their  credit  every  road  contest  of  a  practical  nature  held  thus  far  in  Atnerica*    In 

the  last  500  mile  Reliability  Run,  our  car  stands  alone  out  of  eighty  starters — being  the  only 
gasoline  car  making  the  entire  run  without  a  single  penalized  stop,  or  without  adjusttnent  or  repairs 
of  any  nature  whatsoever^ 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  Motor  Car,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  booklet.     It  tells  why. 


THE  HAYNES-APPERSON  COMPANY, 


Kokomoy   Indiana. 


Eastern  Bepresentatlyes :  BROOKLYN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  1289  Fulton  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


■MM 


TBE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S ' 

Charging  Sets  for  Automobiles. 


The  motors  of  these  sets  are  M'ound  for  direct  or  alternating  current  and  for  all  Toltafos  lued 

on  lighting  or  power  circuits. 

GENCR^AL    OFFICE:    SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  OrnCCs    44  Broad  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICHi  200  SummM'  StrMt. 
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THE  FAMOUS 

Haynes=Apperson. 


The  Scieniific  American  says:  "The  Hayaes- 
Apperson  vehicles  are  probably  the  handiest  and 
most  reliable  small  siKe.  high  power  automobiles 
as  yet  produced  in  this  country." 


Why?  BrcauMr  Ihey  are  built  eHpt*elally  fov  American  road  cotidiiionH.  and  have 
been  developed  under  the  nioHt  trying  elrcunistunee8*  BevauHe  these  cars  have  to 
their  credit  every  road  contest  of  a  practical   nature  hehl   thus  futr  in  America*     In 

the  last  600  mile  Reliability  Run.  our  car  stands  alone  out  of  eighty  starters — being  the  only 
gasoline  car  making  the  entire  run  without  a  single  penalized  stop,  or  -without  adjustment  or  repairs 
of  any  nature  whatsoever* 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  Motor  Car.  do  not  fail  to  get  our  booklet.     It  tells  why. 


THE  HAYNES-APPERSON  COMPANY, 


Kokomoy    Indiana, 


Eastern  Bepresentatives:  BROOKLYN  AUTONOBILE  CO.,  1239  Fulton  Street,  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Avitomobiles. 


A\ 


The  motors  of 

these  8eti» 
are  wound  for 

direct 

or  alteruating 

current 

and  for  all 

▼oBtaipes  ased  on 

lighting^  or 

power  circaitt. 
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THE  FAMOUS 

Haynes=Appersofl. 


The  Sitentific  American  says:  "The  Haynes- 
Apperson  vehicles  are  probably  the  handiest  and 
most  reliable  small  size,  high  power  automobiles 
as  yet  produced  in  this  country." 


Why?  liecanne  ihi\i  uve  btiilt  eHpeciaUy  for  Atueriean  road  eonditionH^  and  have 
been  developed  under  the  most  fryhiff  cirentnstanees.  Because  these  ears  have  to 
their  credit  every  road  contest  of  a  practical  nature  held  thus  far  in  America^    In 

the  last  500  mile  Reliability  Run,  our  car  stands  alone  out  of  eighty  starters — being  the  only 
jjasoline  oar  making  the  entire  run  without  a  single  penalized  stop,  or  vrithout  adjustjnent  or  repatTH 
of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  Motor  Car,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  booklet.     It  tells  why. 


THE   HAYNES-APPERSON  COMPANY, 


Kokomoy    Indiana. 


Eastern  Bepresentatives:  BROOKLYN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  1289  Fulton  Street,  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK. 


i  ^  ^  ^ 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  A\jtomobiles. 


Tho  motors  or  these  sets  are  wouud  lor  direct  or  iilttTiiatiiig  current  and  for  all  Toltases  used 

on  lighting  or  power  circuits. 

GENER.AL    OFFICE :    SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
New  YORK  OFflCCt    44  Broad  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE t  200  SummM-  StrMt. 
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"Never  pe  a  minute's  troubie." 


"  The  Model  P  totirtnp  car  which  I  jirocured 
from  you  last  A<>((tist  1)0:«  more  thoo  met  my 
expectfltionK.  By  way  uf  eipUnation  \cX  me 
fov  that  ftttsbiirf*  and  vicinity  i>  not  well 
adaplcil  to  autooiobilinK  on  account  of  lis 
•"iccp  hillt  ond  pocir  roads.  I  gave  my  car  very 
hard  ii^sc  bui  //  Aju  ji*t#r  givea  m*  a 
atlaaU'M  trouble,  Utkiug  bo  riKbtcen  per  cent, 
srade  ~  Biiena  Vistn  Strvct  lAllcKhcUy )- aa 
KracefnUv  and  easily  as  any  of  our  p«rk  roads. 

In  taking  »bort  tuun  to  adjoining  tuwn«>l 
have  run  ray  machine  s-amethinK  over  'i.SU* 
miler.  over  alt  kinds  of  country  roadit  and  have 
never  known  llie  ciiKine  to  roias.  a  shot  I  do 
not  know  what  the  condition  of  the  iparking 
pluR  ift,  a&  I  have  never  had  orcnaion  to  look 
ai  it." 
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Segttfii    J'l"\ro,      gaySOO. 


Do  yoD  own  a  Packard? 


**  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  let  yoa 
know  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  Model  P 
'  tonrlnff  car.' 

'*  I  bought  the  car  on  Augrnst  1.  I  started  (or 
my  shooting  lodf^re  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  on 
the  morning:  of  Angnst  2,  arriving  there  the 
afternoon  of  August  S.  The  distance  Is  about 
Qua  miles  over  some  of  the  worst  mountain 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  There  were  four  passengers  in  the  car,  and 
our  actual  running  time  was  fifteen  honrt* 
The  car  has  been  run  about  every  pleasant 
day  since,  and  has  not  made  a  single  stop  np 
to  the  present  time. 

"  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  this  ear  is 
puttini?  it  very  mild.  I  had  mo  IdeM  tbMt  tbm9 
WMM  Much  a  perfect  car  built,  I  am  not  strict- 
ly a  novice  in  automobiles,  as  I  have  owned 
five  others  before  I  purchased  this  one.'' 


Here's  a  man  who  does. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


NEW  TOBK. 
PHII.ADEX.PHIA, 
BOSTON.       . 
CHICAGO,    . 
LOS  ANOKLES, 
SAN  FBANCI8CO, 
DBTBOIT,      . 


Eastern  Dept.,  317  West  59tli  Street. 

Wm.  Budolph,  303  North  Broad  Street. 

U.  B.  Shattuolc  A  Son,  8S9  Colnmbos  Avenue. 

Pardee  A  Co.,  1404  Michigan  Boulevard. 

Norman  W.  Choroh,  439  South  Main  Street. 

H.  B.  X^rzalere,  1814  Market  Street. 

Wm.  B.  Metzger. 


I    fc   <fc    ^ 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Avitomobiles. 


^w 


Th«  motors  of  the:«e  sets  ar^^  avoiiuU   for  <lirt:ct  or  ultcriuitiiig  current  and  for  all  TOliaifeft  vsed 

on  lig-liting  or  power  circuits. 

GENERAL    OFFICE:    SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y, 
NEW  rORK  orriCEt    44  Broad  Street.  BOSTON  OFFICE  i  200  Sumner  StnMl. 

SALES   OmCCS  IN   ALL   LARGE       CITIES. 
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'A Packard  Always  in  Commissioii' 


"  Whenever  I  bave  observed  In  thlk  ctty  or 
elicwbere  the  operation  of  tbe  Packard 
Model  P  TourJofi:  Car,  I  have  been  tcnpresMd 
with  tb*  fact  that  this  car /ja/if^^*  tfo/0/  tk0 
bmr^SMt  work,  niakin<  lon<  rana,  carrying 
five  or  six  people,  altboQKb  ooly  balU  for 
four,  and  ft  alway*  teoms  to  be  In  commli- 
■ioD.  To  Hiy  tbat  tbese  cars  arc  faultleia 
would  be  unjast  to  otber  manQfacturera. 
Every  motor  carrfage  has  iu  weak  pointi; 
tbese  weak  points  are  developed  more  or  less 
Dften  by  the  man  back  of  the  wheel.  But 
with  a  sioKle  cylinder  prop'>sition  one  can 
easily  And  the  causes  for  any  unexpected 
■top.  thus  making  It  very  practlc&l  for  tbs 
avenge  physician  and  others  who  do  not  Al- 
ways wlsb  to  have  an  attoodaot  as  cbattff*ttr.'* 


"Asl  the  Man  Who  Owns  Ooe." 


Fi'Ve, 
^2,500 


PACKARD    MOTOR   CAR   CO., 

L.lo*nift»d    Manufaoturera    Under    S«lcS«n 
It LtST  OP  HBQULaH  AOBNTS. 

Kay  City.  Mich.    C.  J.  Bousfield.  818  Farragui  St 


WARREN,  OHIO. 


lUy   Lily.  Micti.    (,.  J.   Bouahctd,  HiB  rarraEui 
ItufTalo.  N.  Y.,  Roe  Automobile  Co.,  634  Main  St. 
Hi>*>tt>n,  Ma»»,    H.  B.  Shattuck  &  Son.  339  Columbus  Ave. 
Clnc.i(;o,  1)1..  Pardee  &  Co.,  1404  Michiean  Boulevard. 
UcUuit,  Mien.,  W.  E.  Metzgar,  ^65  Jefferson  Ave. 
Loi  Angeles.  Cal.,  Norman  \V.  Church,  439  South  Main  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chas.  G.  Norton,  «6  Jefferson  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  I'ence  Automobile  Lo., 


315-17-11)  S.  Third  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Branch.  317  West  Fifty-niatb  St 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  VVm.  F,  Rudolph,  303  North  Broad  St 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  G.  Frank  Slocuin,  Penn  and  Hraddock  Sia 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norris,  aoj  Ccnesee  Ave, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  H.  B,  Larxntere    1814  Market  St. 

St.  Paul.   Minn.,  Joy   Brolhers,   Fourtn  and  Wabasha  Sts. 

Washington.  D.   C-.  Nat.  Cap.  Auto.  Co.,   iii*  Connecticwt  Ave. 


TBE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Axitomobiles. 
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The  tuotofi  of 

these  seta 
are  wound  for 

direct 

or  alterQatiiii; 

current 

and  for  aU 

▼oltages  used  oa 

lig:htingr  or 

power  circuit*. 
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"A  Physiciao  and  His  Packard." 


"lune  my  machine  mil  kladM  ot  wemthmr, 

rain  nr  ttnow,  bot  or  cold,  and  strange  as  It 
may  seem  I  have  no  trouble  to  ttart  my  ma- 
chine in  cold  weather;  seemsto  fire  as  readily 
when  15  below  zero  as  It  does  at  90  in  the 
shade,  which  is  very  satisfactory,  when  I  see 
others  f(tvine  five  or  six  turns  of  crank  be- 
fore fretting  an  explosion,  and  the  Packard, 
my  machine,  invariably  fires  first  compres- 
sion. This  Is  a  very  important  feature  for  a 
pbvsieian,  as  we  are  obliged  to  stop  fre- 
quently. My  machine  has  had  very  hard 
usa^e*  yet  the  worklag  partM  an  mm  good  to» 
day  MB  they  wer0  two  years  ago,  AU  in  all  I 
have  h:t(l  a  world  of  comfort  and  pleasure  ovt 
of  my  machine  at  a  nominal  cost  for  repairs, 
of  about  what  it  costs  to  keep  one  horse  and 
bujjgy  same  length  of  time." 


Fi-Ve, 
^2,500 


"Ask  the  Man  Wlio  Ois  Ono." 


PACKARD   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  V/ARREN,  OHIO- 


Lflcena«cl    iVlanufaotut-«r«    Under    Selden    Patent  a. 

It LIST  OP  REGULAR  AQBNTS, 9t 

Uousfield.  8i8  Karragui  St.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Branch,  317  West  Fifty-ninth  St 


May  i  ity.  Alich.    U  J 

l>utTuIo,  X.  v.,  Koe  Automobile  Co.,  634  Main  St 

Hnston,  M.i«p..   II.  B.  Sh.ittuck  &  Son,  J39  Columbu.s  Ave 

Chicago,  111.,  l\irdce  He  Co.,  1404  Michigan  Boulevard. 

Uctroit,  Mich.,  W.   K.  Metzgar,  265  Jcflcrson  Ave. 

L'^f.  AnEelcs.  Cal..  Nnrrnan  W.  Church,  43«>  South  Main   St. 

Milwaukfc,  Wis.,  Chas.  (I.  Norton,  436  TclTerson  St. 

MinneaiMtlis,  Minn.,  I'cncc  Automobile  Co.,  3i5-i7-i9  S.  Third  St. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wm.  F.  Rudolph.  30a  North  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  G.  Frank  Slocum.  Penn  and  Braddock  Sta 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norris,  202  Genesee  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  IT.  B.  Larz.-ilere.  1814  Market  St. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Joy  Brothers,  Fourth  and  Wabasha  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nat.  Cap.  Auto.  Co.,  iia4  Connecticut  Ave 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Automobiles. 


Th«  motors  of  these  set>  nrv  woiiiid   lor  direct  or  alteriiatiiiK  current  and  for  mil  Toliafea  vsed 

on  li<;litiii{jr  or  power  circuits. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  CONTEST  NUMBEa.  IliK  1\ 


'5.000  Iflilesand  Never  Towed  Home. 


"  Replyiog  to  your  letter  of  the  ;jd. 
would  say  tliat  I  drove  a  Packard  Model 
C  about  5.000  miles  last  year  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  for  in  all  that 
time  'Old  Reliable'  was  never  towed 
home.  I  have  in  an  order  through  your 
Boston  Branch  for  an  F.  for  1903.  and 
expect  that  it  will  give  the  same  degree 
of  cerfainity  of  operation  which 
has  always  characterized  ray  C.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter  of  the  6lh 
as  you  see  fit.  It  was  not  wrtten  for 
publication  or  I  would  have  made  it 
stronger." 


Cecils 

Fi-Ve, 

^2.500 


"Ask  U  Man  Wi  Owns  One." 


PACKARD    MOTOR   CAR   CO.,  WARREN,  OHIO, 


/VtanufAofeur**r«    tJnclef    S*l<l«r 
UST  OP  RBOULAH  AQBNTS, 


Bay  Q'xVf.  Mich..  C.  J.  Bouifield.  8i8  Farrarut  St. 
Huff«lo.  N.  Y.,  Roe  Automobile  Co.,  6j4  Main  St. 
I'fft-.n.  Ma»»..   H.   B.  Shattuck  &  Son,  335  Colnmbui  Ave 
I  hica^o,  lU.,  Pardee  &  Co.,  1404  Michigan  Boulevard. 
Detroit.  Mick.,  VV,  E.  Metzgar,  265  Jefferson  Ave. 


Ratvnts. 

-n 


Loi  Angele*.  Cal.,   Norman   vV,  Church,  439  South  Main   Sc 
Milwaukee,  V\'i».,  Chas.  G.  Norton.  ij6  Tenerwn  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Pence  AutomobiTe  Co.,  J15-17-19  S.  Third  Sl 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Branch,  317  Weat  Fihr-ntmh  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Wm.   F    Rudolph.  30a  North  Broad  St. 

Pittiburg^,  Pa..  G.  Frank  Slocum,  Penn  and  Braddock  Sta. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W,  Norris,  joj  Genesee  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  H.  B.  Larzatere    1814  Market  St. 

St   Paul,   Minn.,  Joy   Brothers.   Fourth  and  Wabaaha  Sta. 

Waahinglon,    D    C.   Nat    Cap.    Auto.   Co.,    1124   Coonecticat  Av«. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 

Charging  Sets  for  Avitomobiles. 
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these  sets 
are  wound  for 

direct 
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GIHMEIICML  VEHICLE  CONTEST  NUMBER,  MtY  27, 


"Best  MinEonttie  Mel" 


"[  have  bcBTi  tliiDkiDg'  lor  aom*  tEme  of 
wrltinsyouaa  to  what  I  bAve  b«en  doiDS 
wUh  oiy  liiactxiUQ  «iQce  Jt  left  your  factory 
flix  weeka  &ffc.  1  hitve  ^iven  iK  all  mAdoer 
of  tests,  auch  as  hill  climbing,  long  diitaTic« 

flbandaned  tlie  use  of  the  horte  entirely, 
nfitng  my  autfl  ilay  aQd  tiigUt.  FiDd  l  cAn  do 
ray  work  in  about  bull  the  time  I  could  with 
a  hone.  Mibde  quite  a  run  laat  week  from 
ihfscity  to  Daytop,  Ohio,  dlataace  1211  isil?A, 
time  tight  hourly  four  people  In  cftrriii£e. 
Aa  t&T  aa  hill  chmbtog',  caQ  beat  tbcia  &1L  [ 
h»vc  gono  over^be  notorious  Moh&wk  bill., 
which  is  half  sxl^e  lcng.averAg;e  grade 30  p«r 
cent.  Never  i^opped  with  tbree  people  in 
the  ciLrnH^Q.  Hnve  inve^URBted  nil  the  dif- 
rereut  styles  And  tnakes  and  I  frankly  beliave 
1  have  the  bc^t  machine  nti  the  market. 
Sbtmtd  you  want  a  temtiinoiiial  or  fvcim" 
mmdAtitfti  let  me  knosv^** 


"Aslt  the  Man  Who  Owns  One." 


PACKARD    MOTOR   CAR   CO.,  VlfARREN,  OHIO. 

It UST  OF  HBOULAR  AOBNTS. Wt 

Bay  City,  Mict^C.  J,  Bousfieid.  HiB  Farrartil  St. 


J,  Mich.    C.  J,  Bousfieid. _._.  „,. 

N.  Y.»  Roe  Automobile  Co.,  634  Main  Si. 
Mafls.^  H.  H.  Shatttick  &  Son.  jjo  ColumbuA  Ave 


SufTalo, 

Boston,  ,.,—„.    .,.  ...  ^,..^,.^^„  ^  ^■^..,  .jj,  ^^.^...^^^ 

Chicago,  Til.,  Pardee  &  Co.,  1404  Mtcliican  Koylevu-d. 

Detroit.  Mich..  \V,  E.  ^letzg'ar^  26s  Jeffersdn  Ave. 

Lo3  Ana^^'ps    *-3^..   Nflrman   W.  Church.  4J9  South  Main  St 

Milwaukee.  Wis..  Chas.  C.  Norton*  436  JeHtrson  St. 

Minneiipcilis,  Minn.,  Pence  AytomobiTe  Co.,  315-17-19  S.  Third  St. 


New  Yijrk.  N.  Y..  Eastern  Branch,  317  West  Fifty-ainth  Si 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wm,  F    Rudolph.  ^3  North  Broad  SL 
Pittsburg.  R^.,  G«  Frank  Slocum.  Vetm  and  Braddock  Sta 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norris^  aoa  CJencacc  Ave. 
San  Franciico.  Cal.  H.  B.  Lar^alere,  [814  Market  St, 
St.  Pawl,  Minnn,  Joy  Brothers,  Fourth  and  Wabasha  Sli. 
WashinETton,  D.  C.  Nst  Cap,  Auto.  Co.«  1134  Connecticut  Atc 


tfc^^ 


^^^^^^^^ 
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COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  CONTEST  NUMBER,  MAY  27. 


What  dofs  ^  dog  wnfit  with  tVo  Iftito  Wfaeo 
one  utid  a  ftliorioDc  Atthst,  i»cnou|fhr 

What  du  vou  waut  withtwoor  tourcyUnden 
that  arc  hrvoad  vour  ineohnDicnl  abilUr  to 
Adjust,  when  :>ne  will  do  .111  vour  work,  ^fld  tie 
with  yoH  ill  your  ready  com  prchci)»Jon  • 

HncMBrd  knew  what  he  wa«  doinit  when  he 
started  wtili  one  cylinder  ^evcn  ye-ai*  AKO.  and 
be  is  siMI  at  it  and  that's  why  be  confidetitly 
day*      "Ahk  the  man  whuownsone  '• 

Results  are  wbnt  we  all  wont  in  autotDu1d1c9 
flA  tu  everythinR  else,  and  we  want  Ihcm  with 
the  east  effort  and  the  Iea*t  chance  ot  failure- 
and  you  are  sure  to  get  them  \u  a  Paikard 
than    any    other   autotrutilc  that  1  know. 

A*V:  ftome  fallow    "whonwnsoac"     THBV 

ALL  sav  the  sam^ 


"TIeHII  SaHlie  Same." 


^e€xts\ 
^2.500\ 


PACKARD    MOTOR   CAR   CO.»  WARREN,  OHIO. 

at LIST  OP  KBQULAH  AOHNTS. it 


lUy  City.  Mich.    C.  J.   tiousfield,  8iB  Farrarut  St. 
Iluflalo,  N.  Y.t  Roe  Automobile  Co.,  634  Main   St. 
lloRton,  Mass.    H.  B.  *5hattuck  &  Son,  ^39  Columbus  Ave 
Chicago,   III.,   Pardee  &  Co.,   1404  Michigan   Boulcrard. 
Uctr-.'ii,   Mich.,  \\,  E,   Metxgar,  *6:^  Jefferson  Are. 
Los  Anscles     Cat.,   Norman    n^.  Church,  439  South   M«ia   S<L 
Milwaukee,   Wis..  Chas,  G.  Norton,  436  Jefferson  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Pence  Automobile  Co.,  315-17-19  S.  Third   Si. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  Eastern  tiraach,  317  West  Kifty-ninih  Si 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,   Wm.    F     Rudolph.  30*  North   iJroad  St. 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,  (J.   Frank  Slocum.    f'cnn  and   Braddock  Sts 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norris,  *oi  Gene»ee  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  H.   B.  Larzalere.   1814  Market  St. 

St.   Paul.   Minn.,  Joy   Urothers.  Fourth  and   Wmbaaha  Sts. 

Washington,   D.   C.   NaL   Cap.  Auto.   Co.,   1U4  CoDnecticui  Kw%. 
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ANOTHER    WONDERFUL    RECORD  BrxHE 

WATERLESS    KNOX 

IN    RECORD    BREAKING    HEAT. 


'^HE  two  Knox 
^  delivery  cars 
entered  in  the 
Commercial  Ve- 
hicle Contest  not 
only  outspeedetl 
all  competitors, 
but  made  perfect 
running  records, 
flenionstrating 
fully  their 
strength,  reliabil 
ily  and  ease  of 
control  under  the 
most  trying  con- 
ditions possible, 
and  showing  a 
fuel  economy 
heretofore  unap- 
proached. 


"TT  HE  cars 
^•"vvere  stand- 
ard Knox  ma- 
chines cooled 
by  ihe  Knox 
patent  air  cool- 
ing system  . 
which  woiks 
perfectly  in  all 
lemperatures. 
Orders  now 
booking  for 
Delivery  Cars 
and  Runabouts 
for  Fall  de- 
livery. 


KNOX   AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

!fR)r  TOKK  AfJEXtr:  H.  II.  IUtU.  Ufl  Wmt  :tf>lh  Street.  SAiV  FRi^CISTO  AQRUCT:  !«ftt'l  Anromohllr  A  flfra.  Co..  26  Frrroont  Strrrt. 

HOHTO<(  AtJKNCV:  Rrfd-rodrrhlll  Co..  4t  MftBho|»e  Klrrvt.  PHILADELPHIA  AM»  PITTSRIRf;  AnKNCK^t  Bmikfr  Broa.  Co. 

CHICAGO  AtiKIVCIT:  A.  C.  BftBkrr.  460  Wsbaili  Affniu. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  NUMBER. 


"Ask  k  Man  Who  Om  One." 


WhBt  dorfl  H  tiog  want  wiLh  iwo  lail»  vhen 
one,  ntid  a  ^faortone  attnat.  iaenou^h  } 

WHuldo  vdu  wAtit  nrUh  tvpQ  orfourcylindcra 
that  nrc  beyond  your  mcchflnjcal  atiillty  to 
fidjUHt,  when  .^ne  will  <i<j  nil  your  work  diid  li« 
with  you  111  your  ready  romprehetu^ion  ^ 

l^actiard  knew  whut  he  wbi  duing  vrhcit  far 
GtHTtrd  wiElJ  niif  cylinder  Efven  yebrs  aK«<and 
h«is  still  at  it  and  that's  why  he  confidenily 
says* :    "Ask  the  man  who  owds  one  *' 

Re<»iiltHare  v^hnt  we  all  iraDtiu  automulMLe^ 
as  [ti  evcfrythinf?  eKe  find  wc  want  them  with 
the  tftit  tffort  aii4  the  tea^l  ehonce  a*  fmlurr. 
«iud  vDii  are  sure  to  f^rttheni  ip  a  Packard 
thau    any    other    automobile  that  I  know. 

Aa^Ic  sotBt  trlLow  -"who  owiiKOde '■  THEY 
ALL  SAY  TUB  SAME. 


"ThEHllSai  tie  Same." 


^2,500 


PACKARD   MOTOR   CAR   CO.,  WARREN,  OHIO. 


usi  OP  fitacLAte  Aostns.- 


f     Mich     C.  J-   Buuificld.  8«8  FMiTABfut  Si. 
N.  Y.t  Hoc  Automobile  Co.,  6^  Main 


Ratont^Ai 


I'ay  L'ily, 

Huifala.  N.  Y.»  Koc  i^utomobile  Co.,  6^  Main  JSt. 

Itofton,   MiiiSfi,     H.   B.  Shatiuck  &   S>in,  .jjq  Columbut  Avf 

i'bica^o.   111.,   Pardee  &  Co.,  1^04  ^tlcbi|;^a^   Boulevafd, 

Detroit,   Mich.f   VV".  K.    MrtzfiaTt  jft;;  Jeflcraon  Ave* 

Lejk  Angeles.  L.&L.   NurTttJii   i\\  4Lhurch,  4J'?  Scuth   Mam  Si. 

Milwauktt.   \Vis..  Chas.  G.   Nriri..n,  4^16   lerterion  Si, 

Nf  inntajiolia,   ^ti^n.^   I'encc  AulomLfbilff  t'o,.  311;- 17- [q  S.    Third   Si 


New  Vork,  N.  Y.,  Eaatrrn  Branchy  jj?  We*t  Kihy-nmtb  S» 
Philaddphia.  Pa.,  Wm.   F    Rudolph,  ^ox  Nortb  Uroad  St 
PittibuTff.  Pi,i  L*  Frank  Slocum,  Penn  and  Braddock  Sti. 
Siffinaw^  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norria,  201  Genesee  Ave. 
San  Franciaco*  CaL*  H.  B.  LarzaUrc    tBi4  Market  St. 
Sl   Paul.  Minn.*  Joy  Brothers,   Fourih  and  Wabasha  Si*. 
Waihin^ton,   D,   C,  NaL  Cap.  Auttj.  Co.»  1124  Coonecticui 
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'U  ihe  Man  Who  Ois  One." 


W''hfit  do^sAdog  want  with  two  tails  when 
one  and  a  short  one  at  t^nt.  is  enough  } 

VK'tint  do  yon  want  with  Iwooi  fourryllndeiv 
(hat  nrc  hcycttiiJ  vour  mechanical  ability  lO 
arljnin.  when  me  will  do  all  year  work  Miid  be 
With  you  ill  your  ready  contprrhenftion  ' 

l*flCior-l  knew  what  he  wa^  *iiilnjjj  when  he 
Slatted  with  one  cylinder  Mven  yenr^ago,  and 
beUstillat  it  and  thiit'K  why  he  confidently 
sayp      "'Ask  the  man  whoowD&  one  " 

KestiltA  are  wh;it  we  all  want  In  aulomolntrs 
as  ill  cverylhing  else,  and  we  want  them  with 
the  least  effort  and  the  leant  chance  ot  Failurr- 
and  you  are  surer  to  itet  them  in  a  I'ackard 
than    any   other   automobile  that  1  know 

Atk  some  fellow  '' who  owos  ooc  **  TtfEY 
ALL  SAY  TtIB  SAME. 


"Tliey  All  Say  lie  Same." 


Fi-Ve, 
^2.500 


PACKARD    MOTOR   CAR   CO.,  ^IVARREN,  OHIO. 


Lilownaod    JVlanuffaoturwr*    UnU«r    S«lcl*n 

lit LIST  OP  KBOULAR  AQBNTS, 


Patent*. 


Hgy  City.  Mich.    C  J.  Bousfield.  Si8  Famrut  St. 

tluflalo,  N.  Y.,  Roe  Automobile  Co.,  654  Main  St. 

Boston.  Mass.    H.  B.  Shattuck  &  Son,  239  Colurobut  Ave. 

Chicago,  111.,  Pardee  &  Co.,  1404  Michigan  BoulcTard. 

Deuoit.  Mien.,  W.  E.  Meunr.  265  Jetferion  Ave. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Norman  W.  Church,  439  South  Main  St. 

Milwaukee,  wis.,  Chas.  G.  Norton,  436  JcRerson  St.  Waahingtoa,  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Pence  Automobile  Co.,  ]iS'i7'i9  S.  Third  St 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Branch,  ji;  West  Fifty-ninth  St. 
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Pittsburg.  Pa.,  G.  Frank  Slocum,   Pcnn  and  Braddock  Sta. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  A.  W.  Norrii,  jo3  Genesee  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  H.  B.  Larzalere    1814  Market  St 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Joy  Brothers*  Founn  and  Wabasha  Sta. 


C,  NaL  Cap.  Auto,  Co.,  iia^  Connecticut  At^ 
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GRAY  &  DAVIS  LAMPS 


STYLE  30. 


are  good  lamps,  and  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  very 
best  be  sure  and  order 
them.  They  cost  more  than 
the  ordinary  lamp;  but  then 
all  good  things  cost  more 
— at  first.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  quality  and  not 
price,    send    for     Catalog. 


STYLE  22. 


GRAV   &   DAVIS,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOM:    83  CHAMBERS  STREET. 
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E.  H.  MOITLTON,  Jr. 

Peb:ril.e:sr  Avriy  Cj.kv"b:j^a-kt> 
MOTOR  Cars. 

i3TOnA(ll>:  ANi>  RKPAlBlNt^. 

310-3m   KoniTii   AviiiMUi-;  Stoimi, 

B(»M  P  HON  as. 


The  Clevelafld  Roadster 

BUILT  WITH  FEW  PARTS  AND  NO  FKILL5 

For  hard  everyday  use,  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  smaller  car,  and  as  capable  of 
taking  the  knocks  of  rou^h  road  usaj^e  under  all  conditions  as  the  larger  car.  Little 
to  watch  and  care  for  and  has  an  easily  mastered  system  of  control. 


Minneapolis 9  Ulnn.  June  2,  1903. 
The  Cleveland  Automobile  Co*, 
IG'-ao  Lake  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio* 
Gentlemen:- 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  sale 
of  my  first  machine,  consumated  yesterday.   Also  greater  pleasure 
to  report  that  I  have  never  handled  a  machine  of  the  same  class , 
from  the  driver's  seat,  in  the  repair  department,  or  from  any 
standpoint,  that  can  compete  with  the  Roadster. 

Last  Sunday  night  I  took  my  expert  mechanic  and  made  a 
rxin  of  about  ten  miles.   The  little  car  averaged  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  at  times  over  30.   I  had  a  brush  with  a  ••...  and  beat  them 
"by  two  blocks  In  two  miles.   I  had  them  beat  all  the  time.   I 
am  recelTlng  many  compliments  on  the  Roadster  as  to  looks,  neatness 
power  and  facility  of  getting  at  the  parts* 

Very   truly  yours, 

E.  H.  Moulton,  Jr« 

rPICG    9"  ^""  ^endj^or  descripti'Oe  matter^ 


30  Ldke  Street.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  V.  S.  A. 
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THE    HORSELESS    AGE. 


What  Makes  a  Good  Car? 

The  right  principle  of  construction. 
Honest,  thorough  building,  with  good  ma- 
terial.   Fineness  of  finish. 


The 


is  built  on   the  principles  that  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  the  touring  car. 

Vertical    motor,  double  chain  transmission, 
with  four  speeds  forward,  all  on  one  lever. 

All  these  are  in  the  best  high  priced  foreign  cars.  You  will 
not  find  all  in  any  other  American  car. 

The  Search mont — $2,500 — not  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars — is   luxuriously  and  solidly  built  on  the  right  principles. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

Searchmont    Automobile    Co.,    North  American    Building,    Philadelphia. 

Factories:  Searchmont  (near  Chester),  Pa. 


THE    HORSELESS    AGE. 
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HIUU   TALK    COINTIINUED. 

CAPABILITY  is  best  measured  by  hill  climbing — not  by  speed.  Most  aoy  vehicle 
can  break  the  speed  laws,  but  it's  very  easy  to  get  stuck  at  the  lx>ttora 
of  the  hill.  The  DURYCA  was  the  first  Americaa  gasoline  carriage  on 
Nelson  hill,  has  climbed  Eagle  Hock  in  8:40  on  the  high  gear  with  two  people  aboard, 
and  was  the  fastest  gasoline  vehicle  at  the  Boston  contest.  April  20. 15*03.  A  Pitts- 
burg doctor,  W.  C.  Cook,  in  a  letter  dated  June  «,  1903,  says:  •*  I  am  simply 
delighted,  likewise  everybody  else.  I  run  up  all  bills  here  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
yet  it  is  gentle  as  a  kitten."     A  twist  of  the  handle  and  enormous  power  is  yours. 

DORTEA    P01HER    CO., 

.River  Street,  READING,  PA. 


FAMOUS 


HAYNES-APPERSON. 


^7i*  fici^nfi/lo  Americ^Bn  »my§:  "The  Ha^e«-App«raoii  T«htelM  are  protwbly  th« 
ha  dtestAMdmost  rallAblasmaUaUe,  blgb  power  MitoniobUes  a«  jet  prodooed 
tn  tbli  oountry." 

Why  }  Because  they  ar«  built  twpcMilally  for  Amerlemn  roBd  o«adltioiu,  and 
liKve  b«vn  tlereluped  under  the  moat  tryin|;  olr«Dttistao<»«ft.  Boeauee  these 
cars  h&Te  to  their  credit  every  road  oonteet  of  a  praetlcal  nature  held  tbaa 
far  in  Amprloa.  In  the  last.'iO  mile  KelJahility  Run,  bur  oar  atands  »lone  out  of 
•Ighty  startcra — bciDg  the  only*  pisoline  car  mafcioKtbc  entire  run  without  a  eio^le 
penalized  stop,  or  wit  bout  adjuatmentor  repair*  of  any  oaturAwhaiaoever.  If 
you  coatemplatetbe  purchase  of  a  Motor  Car,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  booklet.  It  tells  why. 

KOKOMO, 


TIE  HAYNES-APPERSON  COMPANY. 


BMBimra  RtfirtMCOtatlrea:  BROOKLYN  AUTOmOBILB  OX. 
1239  FulUia  Str9*i,  Brooktya,  Stw  York, 


The  MOYEA 


Tovirirvg  Ca^r 

met  with  instantaneous  approval  from  experts  and 
the  general  public.  Tbe  powerful  motors,  beaatifnt 
workmanship  and  finish,  high  ^ade  material  and 
simplicity  of  mechaninal  design,  make  the  machin* 
the  centre  of  interest. 


I 


PRICE,  $5,000  complete;   $4,000  chassis. 

16  H.P.    Weight,  2.200  lbs. 


MOYEA  AUTOMOBILE  C 

3  West  2dth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


J 


I 


WHAT    USERS   SAY   OF   IT. 

Prom  a  Protniaent  Manufacturer:    "  W«  foaad  Uiai  Uia  (oaketa  held  the 

i^ngliip  porfob^tly  tight  under  ibt*  nioct  rigid  test." 

Prom  a  larcc  Repair  Station:    "Tne  meohlne  baa  been  to  conatAat  uae 
from  July,  lltOi,  tu  Marob.  IMKJ.&nd  the  MobUene  ti«a  not  yet  been  r«pleee<d.'* 
Prom  ■  well  known  PfiyilcUn:    "Tlu<  packlug  ta  a  godaoDd  to  ihoaa  wbo 

have  trouble  w||.b  thrlr  autu  cng^lues." 

un)y  a  lew  of  many  nords  of  praise  thai  come  unsolicited. 


^^r  Send  Hr  PmmpbM,  *'»OW  TO  PACK  A  QAS  ENQINB." 

VUUCABBSTOIS     ROC>H     PACKIfVQ 

will  aolve  the  trouble  yoti  are  having  with  your  valve  stems. 


THE   HORSELESS 


Trice.  ^650. 


ONE   IN   THILEE, 

Did  yoaever  realize  that  one  automoMIe  out  of  every  three  used  throufthottt  the  world  Uan 

OLDSMOBILE. 

**TMB    »^ST    TMirva    ON     WMEBLS,*' 

andt*ic  demand  for  the  Standard  Rtinat>oat  \»  so  great  that  eveo  with  the  r&pid  growth  of  ttac  Automobile 
JDduatry  we  shall  more  than  tnaintain  oui  pobltion. 

Aftk  the  leading  dealers  in  your  town  whoite  name  is 
in  this  list  to  ahow  you  bow  the  Oldnnobile  "goes." 


ALBANY,      N.     V.,     Automobile     Storac*     aod 

Trading   Co. 
ATLANTA.   GA.,   C.   B.  Jahnaon. 
BIXGHAMTON.    N.    Y..    R.    W.    Whipple. 
BOSTON.    MA&S.,    OMBmnbllft    Co, 
BIJKFAI.0.    N.    v.,  Jarnea  Automobile   Oo. 
CHARLESTON,  8.  C.  Army  Cjele  Co. 
CUICAOO,  ILU,  Oldamoblle  Co.^Glthena  Braa. 

Co. 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO,    OlHimobllt!   Co. 
COLUMBIA,   S.    C.   J.    E.    Rlcbarda. 
DALLAS.  TES.,  Llpacotnb  <fc  Garrett. 
DAVBNPORT,    lA.,    Maaon'a   Carriage   Worka. 
DENVER.    COL.,    G.    E.    tUonaD. 
DETROIT.    MICH..   Oldam&bllc   Co. 
ERIE.    PA..   Jacob   Rotb. 
GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICH..   Adama  &   Hart. 
HAHRISBURCf.    PA.,    Kline   Cycle   Co. 
HOITSTON.     TEX.,     Uawklaa     Automobile     and 

Gm    Enelnp   Worka. 
INDIANAPOLIS.   IND.,  Flaber  Auloraoblle  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE.    FLA.,   F.   E.   Gilbert. 
KANSAS  CITY.   MO.,    K.   P.   Morlarty  A  Co. 
LANSING.    MICH.,    W.    K.    Prudden   *  Oo. 
LOS    ANGELES.    CAL..    OldimuMIe    Co. 
I-OCISVIIXE.    KY..   Sotcllff,«   &    Co. 
MEMPRI.'^,   TENN..   H.    A.    White. 
MILWAUKEE.    WIS.,   Oldanioblle   Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN.,   A.    F.   Chaae   A  Co. 
NASHVILLE.   TENN.,   Jobn  W.   Cheater  Co. 


NEWARK.    N.   J.,   AatOTeblcIe  Co. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,   Abbott  Cycle  Co. 
NEW   YORK   CITY.    N.   Y.,   Oldamoblle   Co. 
OMA11A.    NER..   Olda  Oaa  BnglDo  Worka. 
PATERSON,    N.   J.,    F.   W.  Stockbrldge, 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA.,  Oldamoblle  Co. 
PLAINFIELD,    N.   J..   F.    L.   C.   Martin   Oo. 
PITTSBURG,   PA.,   Banker  BroUert  Co. 
P0U<fHKbEP8lK,  N.   Y..  JobD  Van  Benachotan. 
BALEIutl,    N.  C,   Balelgb  Iron  Worka. 
ROCHESTER,    N.   Y..    Bocbeater  Automobile  Co. 
SAN   FRANCISCO.   CAL.,   Locomobile  Co.  of  the 

Paclflc. 
ST.     LOOiS,    MO..     Ulaalaalppl    Valley    Autono- 

blU  Co. 
SAVANNAH,    GA.,   T.   A.    Bryann. 
TEXARKANA.   ARK.,   J.   K.   Wadley. 
TUCfiON.  ARIZ..  Seacer  &  Cloae. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C.,    National    CaplUl   Aato- 

nii'Mlc   Cn. 
HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS,    R.    N.    Halatead,    Hono- 
lulu. 
GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND.    OldamobUa 

Co.   ot  Hrrat   Britain,    Ltd..   Loodoo.    Boi;. 
ALL      0  BRM  A  N  Y.       except       Colofcae,       B  roMit 

Wclgacrtner,    Berlin;   Cologoe,    L.   Welter   A 

Co. 
FRANCE,   Eaeeoe  Merrllle.   Parla. 
SWITZERLAND.     Automobll     Fabrik     Orion     A. 

(i..   Zorleb. 


ITALY,    Victor  CroUat.  Turin. 
HOLLAND.    Blogbam   it  Co.,    Rotterdam. 
NORWAY,  ,       T.    T.    Nl*!lBeD   A    Co.,    Cop»a- 

8WEDEN,  I      bagen,    Denmark;    L.    P.    Boaa 

DENMARK.        f      A  Co..   New  York. 
CANADA,  Hyalop  Brotbera,  Toronto.  Oot. 
MEXICO,    Oldamoblle   Co.— Mohler   A    De  Ortaa. 

Mexico  Cltr. 
ABOENTINE     REPUBLIC,     Ramon      Camano    A 

COy   BuenoB  Ayrpa. 
SOUTH     AFRICA,     Wbltc,     Ryan    A    Co.,    Cap* 
Town;    Sbvrrlff,    Swlnglry    A   Co.,   Jooannea^ 
burg  and  New  York. 

'  New     Soutb     Walea,      Knowlea 
Anto  and   Power  Co.,   Sydtwr- 
Victoria,    Ball   A  Warden,    Mal- 
AUSTBALIA,  boorae. 

Queenaland,     Jamea     Smith     A 

Sona,    Brlabane. 
SoDth     Aaatralla,      Dnoean     A 
Fraier,    Adelaide. 
NEW    ZEALAND,    W.    A.    Byao    A    Co.,    Ltd., 

Auckland. 
JAPAN.    Brubl    Brotbera,    Yokohama    and    New 

York. 
ASIA   MINOR,  INDIA,  CnYIX>N,  CHINA.  JAVA, 
SOMATBA,      BORNEO.     FORMOSA.    New   York 
Bxport  and   li^port  Co.,  New  York  City. 


write:  foil  IIXVSTRATED  catalogue  and  the:  "doctor's  OLDSMOBILE  BOOK"  TO  DEPT.  19. 

OLDS    MOTOR    WORKS,    Detroit,    Mich 

Paetorles:  Detroit  and  I^anslng'. 


GRAY  &  DAVIS  LAMPS 


5TYLB  JO. 


are  good  lamps,  and  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  very 
best  be  sure  and  order 
them.  They  cost  more  than 
the  ordinary  lamp;  but  then 
all  good  things  cost  more 
— at  first.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  quality  and  not 
price,    send    for     Catalog. 


STYLE  32. 


GRAY    ^fe  DAVIS9  Amesbury,  IVVaas. 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOM:    83   CHAMBERS   STREET, 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE, 


MOXIONAIRES  may  lorest  tliona»nd«  In  an  AUTOMOniX,K.  but  none  caa| 
buy  ■  more  »ttrAotlv««  r>r  reliable  «kr  than  ouriat  Any  pric*. 

JONES^CORBI 

DESCRIPTION— 8  h.  p.  De  Dion  ;  three  speeds  and  reverse;  weight. 
075  lbs. ;  cone  clutch,  double  chain  drive,  automatic  oiling  devices  and 
complete  Touring  equipment  on  every  car.     Price  $1 ,000. 

DESIONSn  jyD  BUILT  FOR   CTTT  AKH    COWrTBT  VSMS* 
Bend  for  1003  Ciitalogue. 

JONES-CORBIN  CO.,  3044  N.  Broid  St, PHILADaPHU, Pi. 


-AOKMTfti- 


American  TouRiivc  Car  co„ 

08  W.  43d  St. ,  Na w  York  City, 
A.  C.  Banker, 

4A8  Wabatta  Ave..Cblc«so. 


9t.  Paul  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  St.  Pal 

NOBTMWESTERK  MOTOR  VEHICLE  O 

Minneapo] 
T.  J.  Martin,  Buffalo. 


I 


^yire  you   open    to   con%>ic1ion7 


N«w  York  B^hoh 


Is  easily  proved  to  be  an  advance  in  every  detail  over 
any  other  low  priced  car  made 

CGoUd,  Shaft  'Dri^e  :  l^ighi  tVetght,  900  lihs. 

5  'BraKe  H.  T.:  Capacity  JOO  Milej  at  30  MiU^  Ter  Hour. 
•Simplest,  Most  Comfortable  Car  Made. 

Other  Attractive  Models  at  S500  and  S580, 

10  Wottieth  Street.  M«kir\  Offlcei    193  Bro«kdw«>.y.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


DB    DIOIN-BOUTOIN    CO,, 


PA.RIS,     PRA.MCe. 


StaLi\daLrd  Automobiles  and  Motors  of  the  World. 


I  90  3 


ODE  l-S 


Single  and  double  cylinder  TonneauH*  Phaetons,  LimoiislnoH,  CoupeH^  Htirreys,  \'oiturette8  and  Delivery 

Waerons.  The  little  Populaire  Voitureite,  of  6  h.  p  motor,  in  front.  Tae  sensation  of  Paris  and  all  Europe;  2,000  orders  taken 
the  iirst  week  of  the  Paris  Show.  De  Dion  AutomobiWs  are  not  a  freak  in  the  experimental  stage.  There  are  fullv  BS.OOOof 
them  in  use  all  over  the  world.  A  De  Dion  8  h.  p.  Tonneau  holds  the  Boston-New  York  record,  and  also  the  Boston-New  York 
and  Return  record;  the  round  trip  covered  in  84  hours  52  minutes  time  from  start  to  finish,  including  all  stops.  No  part  of  the 
machine  was  repaired  on  the  whole  trip.  A  doctor's  machine,  a  business  man's  machine,  a  pleasure  machine — the  machine  for 
•verybody.  Suitable  for  city  use  or  for  touring.  Reliable,  easy  to  run  and  of  best  workmanship.  De  Dion-Bouton  Single  and 
Double  Cylinder  Motors  from  1>^  to  15  h.  p.  Fully  half  the  automobiles  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Show  had  De  Dion  Motors. 
Leading  manufacturers  all  over  the  world  use  them  because  they  are  the  best.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations  I  A  large  supply 
of  all  size  motors  and  accessories  in  stock.      Address  all  communications  to 

£.  A.  SKINNEB,  Sole  United  States  Agent,  DE  DION  AOTO  STATION.  179  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 


THE  CLARKMOBILE 

Touring  Car. 

$7SO    COMPLETE. 

7    HORSE    POWBR. 

THB  EASIEST  RIDER  BUILT. 

Agetieies  are  beings  eatabliih»d  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Write  us  for  territory  at  one*.  Our 
carriage  wu  tested  two  years  befor* 
being^  put  on  the  market. 

THE    CLARKMOBILE    CC 


June  zt.  1903 


THE    HORSELESS   AGE. 


TMt 


ti 


IMPERIAL" 

WOOD 

ARTILLERY 

WHEELS  FOR 

AUTOMOBILES 

The  Strongest  and 
Wost  Perfect 
Wheel  Made. 

BALL  and  ROLLER  BEARING. 
Also  KEY  SEATED  WHEELS. 

W»  or»  prmparwd  to  malim  oil  Kindj  of 
A.utomobH€  Wh€9U  from  Strfcffy  Stcond 

*  Send  fop  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  PRICES. 
Every  mrheel  Ciuaratiteed. 


IMPERIAL  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

Flint,  MJcKldan.  V,  S.  A. 


Bodies  and  Parts. 


We  manufacture  io  our  own  shops  Auto- 
mobile Hniifen,  Runuing  Oe&rs,  Metal 
■ud  Wood  Hoodn,  Fenders.  Air,  Oaiollne 
■ad  Water  Taikka,  and  we  sell  at  factory 
prices  Automobile  ParU  of  Every  De- 
•erlptlon. 

We  arc  e»tcnftive  jobbers  of  Gaiolin*  and 
Steam  Sundricfl.  including  the  latest  and  bett 
Gasoline  Motors  on  the  market.  We  wilUend 
you  ready  lo  be  a«»embltd  all  tlie  itarts  of  any 
machine,  either  of  your  own  dcKign  or  ourg. 


OUR  SECOND  CATALOG  TOR  1903 

la  devoted  chieSy  10  Hodles  of  mrtoy  new  and 
attractive  desigOA  for  hoih  pa&senicer  and 
commercial  purposes.     Write  for  It      Kree 


NEUSTADT-PERRY  CO. 

926-830  S.  lath  Street  ST,  LOUfS, 


CRA8.  Ti  BOWS  ft  CO.,  Export  Af  eata, 
Al  Budaou  Street,  New  Tork. 


AUTO-WIRE  TERMINALS 

PKKVBNT    LOOSE  WIRES  afld 
MtMm  CONNECTIONS. 


SEND 

50cts. 


1.  rvo.  2.  No.  J. 

Ko.  I  for  iparktas  pluifs  and  heavier  00a  Dectloai;   No.  1 
for  coneral  eoDnectloiia  ;    Xo.  s  Battery  Termlnala. 

OMAS.   D.    SHIAirN,  Airfo  SpecimJtMi, 
tM'£o€rjftltlng  Elf  for  Atito$.     70  Hurray  St.,  N.  T. 


AT  8  OR  80  niLES 


per  hour  oa  a  country  road  or  on  a  prepared  track  the  PEERLESS 
can  be  easily  guided.  The  quickness  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
wheels  respond  to  the  movement  of  the  steering  wheel  will  give  the 
PEERLESS  RACER  a  great  advantage  in  the  race  for  the  Gordon 
Kennett  Cup,  for  the  steering  gear,  as  well  as  the  vertical  motors, 
bevel  gear  transmission,  etc.,  are  alike  in  the  racer  and  touring  car. 

The  direction  of  the  front  wheels  is  regulated  through  a  steel  rod 
connecting  at  the  knuckle  joint,  giving  direct  and  instantaneous 
action.  The  construction  of  the  steering  gear  is  such  as  will  not  allow 
obstructions  or  depressions  in  the  roadway  to  change  the  course  of 
the  car. 

It  is  possible  to  round  corners  safely  at  almost  full  speed,  as  the 
steering  arms  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  steering  knuckles 
make  the  inner  wheel  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  the  outer  one, 
thus  preventing  the  wheels  from  skidding. 


16  //.  P.f  2  Cylinder  Touring  Cars. 
Ready  for  delivery  on  sfiort  notice. 

35  H.  P.,  4  Cylinder  Touring  Cars. 
Orders   talcen  for  August  delivery. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  NAME  OP  OUR  NEAREST 
AGENT.  ADDRESS  DEPT.  F, 


THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

raetory  and  General  Officer:     CLEVELAND,     OHIO. 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 


No.  1  Imperial  and  No.  1  Separate  Generator 


(ACETYLEP^E     OAS) 

are  exactly  suited  for  use  ai  headlights 
for  small  runabout  machines. 

The  Generator  holds  1  lb.  of  carbide, 
and  will  run  this  lamp  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  It  will  run  it  that  long  con- 
tinuously, or  it  can  be  used  time  and 
ag^ain — turned  oflE  ard  on,  to-night,  to- 
morrow night  or  next  week,  until  the 
total  time  it  has  been  alight  equals  ten 
or  twelve  hours. 

Will  any  other  lamp  do  this  ? 

The  No,  1  Imperial  has  one-half 
foot  (14  litre)  burner  and  will  light  the 
road  500  feet. 

Let  us  sell  yon  a  set.  You  can  return 
them  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

a-8EXI>    FOR    BOOK. 


R.  E.  DIETZ   COMPANY. '^'^'"^""'"^ 


NEW  YORK. 


-®- 


-E5TABLI5HED    184^0- 


"®- 


THREE 


THINGS  FOR  THE  AITOMOBILIST: 


-IM- 


Goodrich  Clincher  Automobile  Tires 

WE  GUARANTEE  THE  FIRST,  PROMISE  A  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SECOND.  AND  FEEL 
SURE  THAT   THE   THIRD   WILL  IN   NO   SMALL    MEASURE   BE  A   NATURAL   SEQUENCE. 

THE  B.  F-  GOODRICH   COMPANY, 

AKRON     RUBBER.    WORKS,     AKRON.     OHIO. 

NEW  YORK:  66-68  Reade  St.  CHICAGO:  141  Lake  St,        PHILADELPHIA  :  022  Arch  St. 

BOSTON:  157  Summer  St.  BUFFALO:  9  W.  Huron  St.    DETROIT,  80  E.  Confirress  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  393  Mission  St.   DENVER:   1444  Curtis  St.     CLEVELAND:  414  Huron  St. 

LONDON,  E.  C:  7  Snow  HIH. 


A  portluD  of  one  ctay*B  ■hlpments  of  OBIBNT  BCCKBOAROS  on  their  wa7  to  tbe  freight  depot 


The  Lowest  Priced  Automobile  in  the  World 


THEY  SELL    LIKE   BICYCLES. 

WRTTE    FOR    CATALOGUE.  SECURE    THE    AGENCY, 


>mf   Waltham,  Mass. 


AMERICA'S    ONLY 
LIGHT    ROADSTER    AUTOMOBILE:. 

The  Thomas  Tonneau 


ONC    HALF  THE   USUAL  WEIGHT. 

Built  tik*  the  hiich  rrfttle  blc7c!le. 

Deal(;ne4l  and  Ooustructfd  oo  Scientific  Principles. 

Haterlml  bdiI  Workmanship  hest  money  ean  buy. 

UGHTI       STRONG  1       SIMPLE  1       SAFE  1       5PCEDY  I 
HANDSOME-DOES    HANDSOME  1 

Com*'  wnd  Bcr  lis.     .Si'nd   for  C»tnlo:g:. 

E.  R.  THOMAS    MOTOR   CO. 

1201  Niagara  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  A(;ENCY, 

BOSTON  AGENCY.    . 

CHICAGO  AGEKCY.  . 


K  West  -tid  Street. 
145  Columbus  Avenue. 
KSll  Cottage  Grove  ATCnue. 


STUDEBAKER  ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES 

NO  BXPEUT  CHAUFFEUR  NEEDED. 
Cut  B*  Run  Aay  Dmy  la  ths  Y^mrby  Any  Mwnb^rtyfihe  Fmmily, 

Wide  TovrlsfT  lUdlaa.        1  Secceaifsl  Hill  Clloiber.         Snooth  Operatlaa. 

BelUble  Unk^  CoaCrol.  flrcatStrcnRrth  In  CoDstmcttoa. 

Perfect  iprlnv  «it«p«niioa,  with  rMultlng  comfbrt  In  rldlif. 
Caa  be  BB«d  eqaally  well  over  roa^h   paTenesLi  «f  riie<>«th  parh  rnadc 
Qilet  Bmalaf. 


DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOaUE 

ON 

APPLICATION. 


Oar  complete  line  of  Automnbi]'*»  can  be  seen  at  tbe  followlOB' 

repotUorica  and  at  our  brarcti  houses  and  ag^encies  In  all 

prJDClpal  cities: 

STUDEBAKER  BROSe  PIFG.  CO. 

STUDKBAKER   BROS.    CO.  of  New  Tork.  Broadwar  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  Cor.  48th  Street.  >EW  TURK  CITT. 


8TUDEBAKBR    BROH.    MFG. 
Avenae,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CO.,    378  to    888    TTabMh 


mAOTomr   amo   ammmtrML   o^^iGms  t    aouTM  mmmo.  tmo. 
Pint  ClaM  Ageati  Desired  la  Territory  ITot  Already  Corered. 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 


^  Vol.  XI.  No.  IS 


A  Packard  a  Family  Necessity. 

"Ve  consider  the  *  PACKARD*  •  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  veil  regulated 
Family.  It  is  the  only  machine  of  its  kind  in 
Worcester,  but  it  is  deserving  of  a  large 
representation,  which  it  will  certainly  acquire 
as  soon  as  its  good  qualities  are  known.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference, 
and  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  aid  in  giving 
the  public  any  and  all  information  which  I 
may  possess  regarding  the  same." 


tPackard  7/fotor  Car  Co. 


WARREN.  OHIO. 


■WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF   NEAREST  AGENT. 


The  One  Danger 


In  Steam  Carrlai^e  Practice  has  been  the 
gasoline  (ire.  Even  if  one  has  had  no  trouble,  he  daily 
expects  it.  By  means  of  our  perfected  Kerosene 
Burner  this  danger 

HAS  BEEN  OVERCOME. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Stanley,  the  veteran  steam  carriage 
builder,  of  Newton,  says:  "We  tried  your  burner  on  one 
of  our  machines  and  found  it  would  develop  as  much  heat 
as  our  gasoline  bnrners."  He  also  says:  "You  may  say 
as  coming  from  me  that  your  burner  will  run  a  steam 
carriage  as  fast  as  any  burner  in  the  world.*' 


Get  Out  of  Danger  To-day ! 

We  fit  any  steam  carriage  made. 
Send  for  prices,  etc. ,  and  say  what  car  you  run. 

NATIONAL  OIL  HEATING  COMPANY 

/Vlelroae*  Mass* 


Road  Experiences. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1903 
The  Horseless  Age  printed  92  articles, 
under  "Lessons  of  the  Road." 

Descriptive,  entertaining,  instructive, 
practical,  valuable,  they  form  a  com- 
pendium of  useful  information  to  every 
operator  of  gasoline,  electric  and  steam 
automobiles  who  would  know  what  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the 
road  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

These  contributions  are  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  The  Horseless  Age  and  of  NO 
OTHER  AUTOMOBILE  JOURNAL. 


Yearly  Subscription^   $2.00. 
Single  Copies,         tO  Cents* 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE, 

Times  Boildine,  NEW  YORK. 
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FOR  INSTANCE,  YOU  CAN 


MAINE.  Portland, 
F.  O.  Bailey  Carriage  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  Concord, 
Fred  L.  Johnson. 

Exeter, 

C.  G.  Sheldon. 

Nashua, 

Arthur  E.   Gay. 

VERMONT,  Brattleboro, 
Manley  Brothers. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Boston, 
Automobile  Headquarters. 
Boston  Auto.  Exchange. 
Iver       Johnson       Sporting 

Goods  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America. 
Old  Corner  Book  Store. 
H.  B.  Shattuck  &  Sons. 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
WlntOQ  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Fall   River, 
J.  E.  Newton. 

Fitchburg, 

Iver       Johnson       Sporting 
Goods  Co. 

Lenox, 

T.  S.  Morse. 

Northampton, 
H.  L.  Holcomb. 

Pittsfield, 

L.  A.  Merchant. 

Springfield, 
A.  A.  Geisel. 

Taunton, 

H:  Carlow  &  Co. 

'Worcester, 

Birney  A.  RoblnBon, 

RHODE  ISLAND,  Providence, 
Pope  Mfg.  Co. 
H.  G.  Martin  &  Co. 

CONNECTICUT,  Bridgeport, 
Auto.  Repair  Co. 

Hartford, 

Gillette       Athletic       Goods 
Corporation. 

New  Haven, 
S.  E.  Campbell. 

Norwalk, 

F.  S.  Ambler. 


Price  $3.00  per  copy 


Official  Automobile 
Blue  Bool(  Company 

31    West    42d    Street, 

NEW    YORK    CITY. 


GET  IT  NOW 


CONNECTICUT,  Watcrbury, 
K.  H.  Towle. 

NEW  YORK,  Albany, 
Auto.   Storage  and   Repair 
Co. 

Amsterdam, 

Daye  &  Brown. 
BInghamton, 

R.  W.  Whipple. 

Brooklyn, 
A.  G.  South-worth. 

Buffalo, 
Iroquois  Hotel. 
Auto.    Storage    and    Repair 
Co 

New  York  City, 

Iirentano*8. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  America. 

Smith  &  Mabley. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers. 

John  Wanamaker. 

Poughkeepsie, 

John  Van  Benachotei^. 
Rochester, 

J   J.  Mandery. 

Utica. 

Mliler-Mundy  Motor  Car  Co. 
NEW  JERSEY,  Asbury  Park, 

C.  R.  Zacharias. 

Atlantic  City, 
Arthur  Boyce. 

Btoomfield, 

A.  T.  Heyer. 
Morristown, 

Willi.s  H.  Uutton. 
Passaic, 

Geo.  De  W.  Brown. 

Plarnfield, 

F.  L.  C.  Martin. 

PENNSYLVANIA.      Philadel- 
phia. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America. 
John  Wanamaker. 

Reading, 

E.  S.  Hughes. 
MARYLAND,  Baltimore, 
Sc-baum    Auto,    and    Motor 
Mfg.  Co. 

D.  C,  Washington, 

Pope  Mfg.  Co. 


xn 
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REBER   MOTOR  CAR. 

"AS    GOOD    AS    MONEY    CAN    BUY." 


TYPE    IV. 
MODEL  A. 


Agents  wanted 

in    unoccupied 

territory. 


PRICE 
$1,800. 


12  H,  P.  Oaiible  Cylinder-^ Vertical. 

ACME  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

READING,    PENNA. 


Write  for 

catalogue 
Olving  full 
particulars. 


THIS  IS  THE  CAR  THAT  DID  IT 


WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUE  OF 
14.18  AND  24  KOB.SE  POWCfU  2, 
S,  AND  4  CYLINDER  CARS. 


At  Minneapolis 
on  Saturday, 
May  18th,  the 
M  t  n  n  ea  polis 
Automobile 
C  I  ub  held  a 
HiEl  Climbing 
Contest.  .  .  . 
Twenty*eigh  t 
machines  re- 
presenting 
nearly  every 
standard  make 
participated. 


THE    TOI^EDO     AGENCV 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO,,   Central  Ave., 


^  Touring  2'^  horj»  pobumr  car  ithm  car  itiuj' 
traf^d  in  ihtj  ad^wrli^mmmni)  ta*«n  by  /6 
j0condj*  Th9  dijtanc9  ^aj  9't6  p/  a 
mih,  ti  per  cmnt.  grad»^  ^^ar^jt  contm^t' 
an^j  tim*  kwa^  /.*JI  /-2. 

TOLE-DO'S  Hmm  i:iS  l-J. 

PAYS. 

TOLEDO,   OHIO. 


4 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


Want,  For  Sale  and  similar  advertisem(ot> 
oaJy  inserted  under  this  heading  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  a  line  of  about  seven  words.  Copy 
for  this  department  should  be  in  our  hinds  not 
Utrr  than  the  Monday  mominK  preceding 
the  issue  for  which  it  ts  intendea,  Nothiag 
leas  than  two  tines  accepted*  Answers  ad- 
dressed to  H0UU.KU  Acs  will  be  forwarded 
if  postage  is  enclosed. 


for  Sale. 


NEW   1903   Northern    Runabout;  price,  J650.     W. 
H.  Grcme.  g?  Appletm   street.  Lowell.  .Mass. 

FOR     SALE     CHEA  ['-Gasoline     car     h.".ldinic 
eleven;  fine  for  rentals.     E.   B,   Finch,  Dclroit, 

PRESCOTT   Steam   Automobile;    good    as   new. 
Oneida  Automobile  Company,   Oneida,  N.  Y. 

WILL   sacrifice   10  h.    p.    French  Gasoline  Tour 
ing    (Jar;  owner   in    E.urope. 

Clark,   78  Fifth  avenue. 

FOR    SALR-Modcl     C    Packard,    almost    new, 
dos-a-dos  seat,  extra  headlight;  $900. 
A.  C.  Banker,  438  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

FOR    SALE— Hayncs-Apperson    Kunabcul,    new 
in  November;  a  bargain  at  $Soo. 

Banker.  45)*  Wabash  avenue.  Chicago. 

TOP  LOCO,  one-half  cost;  bargain,  because   en 
gine  not   worn  and   all   m  unusually   fine  con- 
dition, like  new.     Hill.   100  Jtoylston  street.  Boston. 

ONE  LOCKE,  14  inch  burner,  nearly  new,  with 
casing;  one  generator,  used  some;  one  Mo- 
bile Dos-a-dos,  A I  shape.  Room  414  Lambic 
Buildinft,   Northampton,    Mass. 

FOR  S.ALE— Twelve  passenger  Automobile 
lirake,  used  short  time;  excellent  running 
order;  oood  reasons  for  selling.  A.  C  Smith,  76 
Laurel   Hill  avmue,  Norwich.  Conn. 

FOR   SALE— Two   Mark   VIII    Columbia   Gaso 
line  Tonnraus;  also  Locomobile,   with  leather 
top;  all  first  cla^s  condition;  bargain. 

H.  K.  Ra«er.  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 

FOR   SALE — Two  Steam   Surrey*,  one   Locomo- 
bile (carries  .lix)  and  one  Conrad;  every  latest 
improventcnt;  send  for  photos. 

Arthur  Uoycc.  Atlantic  City.   N.  J. 

HITE    TOURING    CAR    for    sale:    run    iH^ 
than    100    rnile^;    owner    must    sell;    bargain, 
ft,8«o.     Address  S     B.,   1409  Missouri   Trust   Build- 
ing, St.   Louis,  Mo. 

STEVENS  PfRYEA.  $1,100;    delivered    April    i. 

1903;    was    in    New  Y^rk    and    Chicago    auto. 

shows;    used    500    miles;  complelc;    perfect    order; 

will  *how.  C.  B.,  IJJ9  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn* 
New  Vtirk, 

A  BARGAIN,  on  account  of  owner  going 
abroad.  1002  Knox,  with  leather  t>-»p  and 
boot,  two  braml  new  Dunlop  tires  and  machine  in 
magnificent  condition  throughout.  Address  G,  L. 
M.,  care  Horseless  Age. 

FOR  SALE — 1903  W'intim  To^innR  Car.  equipped 
with  $30  headlight,  new,  und  will  sell  for 
t2,6$o,  delivered  in  New  York.  I'rovtdcnce  or 
Boston.  H.   B.  Deming. 

66  Burnett  street,   Providence,   K.   I. 

lQn*>  STANLEY  Steam  Carriage  in  fir^t  c1a^5 
'  tJV^  condition:  has  solid  back  seal,  mud 
guitrds,  three  lamps,  tank  filter,  extra  valve  be- 
tween gasoline  lank*^  heavy  springs,  newly  var- 
ni-shcd;  (435   f.  o.  b.     Dr.  A.  U.  Martin,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Ft)R  SALE— At  a  bargain,  Modol  C  Packard, 
lately  overhauled  and  reniLuJcled,  in  perfect 
runninjr  order;  Goddard  top,  wheel  base.  8  fecr; 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  appearance  and  opera- 
tion;  send  for  photo;  owner  getting  four  cylmdcr 
m.ichine.     .\ddrcs5  A.    B..  c^re  Htjrselcss  Age. 

FOR  SALE^One  10  h.  p.  Gasoline  Motor;  ore 
la  h.  p.  I'pton  Transmission  Gear,  Motor  maiic 
bv  St.  Louis  Motor  Carnage  Company  and  ci^in- 
plere  with  carburetor;  two  Splitdorf  Batteries  and 
Aluffler;  practically   new;    price,  $J50, 

Frank  W.  Bacon. 
iai6  Jones  street,  Omaha.  Neh. 

F'"iR  SALE—Ught  Loco  Surrey,  new  whcrU. 
tiret,  chain,  sprockets,  burners,  tank  filler,  Kelley 
generator;  in  con'itant  service  and  repair;  price. 
^5Q ;  also  one  new  heavy  Steam  Surrey,  large 
bolter  and  tanks,  steam  air  pump,  hub  brakes, 
chainlesd  drive,  enclosed  engine,  pump  oiler,  au- 
tomatic water  regulator,  wood  wheels,  solid  lires; 
a  beautiful  vehicle;  rides  like  a  Pullman.  W.  P. 
Norton,  130  Prospect  street,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 190J  Olds,  repainted,  Ai  condition. 
with    new    1901    carburetor.    mufHer    and    cm- 
out.  $35c.  H.  J.   Parker.  Attleboro,   Mass. 

FOR    SALE— 190a     Model     F     Packard,     almost 
new,   Ai   condition,   with    lot   of   extras.  $1,600. 
H.  J,   Parker,  Attleboro,   Ma»». 

FOR  SALE^Mark  XIX  Columbia  Electric 
Tonncau,  190J  model;  used  slightly;  in  first 
clas^  condition;  for  &ale  at  a  bargain.  Address 
Hoffman  &  Shimcr,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

STANLEY  Steam  Carriage,  chainleas  tvpe,  in 
fine  condition;  Howard  atomizer,  tank  filler, 
mud  guards  and  lamps;  price,  (soo,  Boston.  Ad- 
dress Box  143J,  Boston.  Ma«&. 

FO  R  SA  LE — One  g  h.  p.  Darraci,  tonncau 
style;  new  last  September  and  in  first  class 
condition;  would  take  as  part  payment  light  run- 
about.    P.  J.   Englcsbe.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

FOUR    Goodrich    30   mch    by    3    inch    clincher 
double  lube  tires,  with  rims:  in  u^e  two  months; 
make  an  ofler.  M.  R.  MUCKLE.  Jr., 

Stephen  Girard  Building,  Fhiladetpbia. 

jQAO  WINTON  TOURING  CAR  for  sale; 
J  I/v/O  perfect  order  and  but  little  used ;  no 
bargain  hunters  or  those  expecting  cheap  price 
fleed  apply.  Address  M.  W.  Houck  &  Brother. 
Ill   Hudson  street.  New  York. 

FOR    SALE— Peerless    Touring    Car.    16    h.    p.; 
has   new    190^   transmission;   cost   |j,goo;   new 
laat  September:  will  tell  for  Ij.goa     Address 

hTe.  brenton. 

139  Pembroke  street,  Boston.   Mass. 

WILL  SACRIFICE  or  exchange  for  lighter 
carriage.  1901  Winton  Runabout,  in  perfect 
order;  has  all  igoa  improvements;  top  and  tools; 
fresh  coat  of  paint,  and  is  like  new.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  347,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

FOR  SALE— 
New    igoj   Elmore,   model   7:   6  h.   p..  wheel 
itcerer;   great  hill   climber;   perfect    in   every  way; 
will    sell    for    $535    (cost    $fioo),    or    will    turn    in 
toward  tonncau. 

Perfect,  care  Horseless  Age. 

MAN  of  rxecutivc  ability,  technical  institute 
graduate,  with  several  years*  practical  ex- 
perience and  thorough  knowledge  of  shop  man- 
agement, wishes  position  where  his  ability  as  man- 
ager and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  auto- 
mobiles will  be  of  value.  Address  L.  B.,  Room 
503.   S03  Fifth  avenue.   New    York. 

A  4  ^C  BUYS  a  1.300  pound  gasoline  Run- 
C*  *  *  *^  about,  speed  from  3  to  35  miles  per 
hour;  34x3  wood  wheels,  two  new  G.  &  J.  tires; 
sliding  gear  transmission;  has  batteries  and  dyna- 
mo ;  in  good  condition  throughout ;  good  hill 
climber,  easy  rider  and  a  decided  bargain.  Call 
or  address  No.  311   Seneca   street. 

Oil  City.  Pa. 

1IQAA  N.'\MES  and  addresses  (street  numbers 
lOvV/  where  necessary)  of  automobile  mnnu- 
(aclurers.  agents,  owners  and  users;  up  to  dnie 
and  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  Slates; 
these  names  were  actual  inquiries  for  auto,  acces- 
sories; guamnteed  as  represented  or  money  re- 
funded; price  $8;  reference.  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
H.Jay  Hayes,  i45  Genesee  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR   SALE. 


Almott  new  IS  b-  p. 
Toorlog  Car.  with 
canopy.  M  ual  be 
mild  :  will  »acrtnce. 
IIKMIEY  A.  HALBT, 
IS  Daaae  Street, 
NGW  TURK. 


FOR     SACe. 

ALL  NEW  ST(X:K,  NEVER  USED* 

Running  gear  for  steam  surrey,  Reading  No.  2.  $75 

Body   for   steam   surrey,   Oneida 40 

Engine  for  steam  surrey,  Keiro,  3x3^  inches...    100 
Boiler,     seamless,      for     steam     surrey.      16x16 

inches,  356  tubes 6s 

Boiler  and  burner.  iBxaS  inches,  850  tubes too 

Boiler  and  burner,  iSxjj  inches,   1,368  tubes....   150 

Boiler.  Salamandrine.  6  b.  p 90 

Engine,   twin  cylinder,  45^x4^,   Aultman (50 

Engine,  twin  cylinder,  a^xj^,    Rochester 65 

Complete  steam  Runabout 45a 

Complete  steam  Surrey 550 

Complete  steam  Surrey,  with  extension  top....  850 
E.  A.  WRIGHT,  CaqIod,  O. 


Wana  maker 
A  uto  m  obiles 


The  New  Searchmunt. 
!laf»iro«fn  and  Gara«a. 
140  Laat  S7tli  Straat.  Mew  York  Cfty 

JOHN   WAN/VMAHER 


No.2Loco[Dobiie,$295 

Fioe  coaditioD,  good 
running  order ;  one  of 
the  best  bargains  for 
some  tiirie 

LOOK   INTO  n. 

k  L  DykeAutoSudplyto,,  SL  huis, 


XKIlantet). 


WANTED — Second     headlight     Tonneau     Car; 
must    he    in    fair   order   aitd   cheap.     Address 
J.   D.,  4016  Vincennes  avenue,   Chicago. 

ANTt:i>-lf    S.  Long  Distance  !.;  H.   P.  Ton- 
neau;  laic-tt   model:  perfect   condition;  cash. 
A.  C.    Itox  tSo:.  New  York  City. 

ANTKD — t'.nvslinc       Rnnsboul;       Oldsmoblle 
prt'ft-tT(d;   Klate  condition,  price,  etc. 

Dr.  M.   H.  Turner.  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


W 


W 


AUTOS  WAXTED-Having  sold  most  of  nur 
stock  of  «econd  band  automobiles,  we  desire 
more  to  sell  on  commi^HJon;  wc  have  a  large  fol- 
lowing of  eager  ca»h  customers  as  the  re.«ult  of 
bcina  the  oldest  established  automobile  agency  in 
the  Unit 


lited  States. 
53-54  Wcit  Sixty  seventh  street.   Kcw 


DuBois  Automobile  Apency, 


G 


ENTLEMAN  of  means  would  accept  travel- 
ing agency  in  this  or  foreign  country;  first 
class  make  nnly;  prominence  of  family  commands 
highest  aitentiua  from  the  best  class  of  people  in 
whose  field  nio*t  machines  arc  5old;  expen^cs  and 
small  commi  ssion  in  return  for  services ;  unex- 
celled references.  For  further  particulars  addresa 
W.   L,   K..  care  Horseless  Age, 

WANTED— An  automobile,  new  or  second 
hantl.  if  in  good  condition ;  must  be  at 
least  ij  h.  p.,  at  least  twu  cylinders,  side  chain 
drive  to  both  rear  whceK,  foot  operated  clutch,  au- 
tomatic brake;  all  machinery  must  be  under  hood 
in  front  and  easily  accesiiiblc;  seating  capacity  at 
least  four.  Manufacturers  or  owners  desiring  to 
sell  machines,  including  above  requirements,  ad- 
dress Itox  194.  No.  1  E.is:  SixtieTh  street,  Ntw  York. 


or  equally  good  car  in  exchange  for  |1,6(X> 
par  value  stock  in  pharniacal  company 
doing  retail  business  and  manufacturing 
proprietary  medicines,  etc. 

J.  Roy  Boone,  NasbviUe,  Tcan. 

nDidcellaneoud. 


i 


M 


OTOR  cycle  engine  castings.  $5;  also  accesiot- 
ies.   Roth  Automobile  Company.Lancaster,Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE  TIRES— The  famous  Long  Dis- 
tance, highest  grade  made;  on  sale  at  lesa 
than  half  price;  all  sizes.  At  Miller,  Danieli  & 
Walsh,  6i  Keadc  street.  New  York. 

S£ND  s  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
second  hand  automobiles;  big  variety,  tow  fig- 
ures. Mississippi  Valley  Automobile  Company. 
39373939  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  BUY  rood  cara.  any  power,  dlrvetfroni  roauu- 
facturera.  on  commigtvioD:  and  test  Hnd  Hoip 
aame  direct  to  buyen  m  U  S.  A  1  well-knnwa 
makea  a-ipplted.  Send  full  detflUn  of  requtre- 
manift.  ^aotatlona  by  r«tam  mall.  American 
refftrancea  givea. 
Cablas.  **SlffnetLnDdon"    STEPBGK  A.   niBPLES, 

(Atlantic,  A.  I.  Codes)       Cooau  tin);  Eogincer, 
(Parlaand)  Loncloo,  Eng.        168,  Firrlnrdon 


A    Large    Firm   of    Motor   Car 
Martufacturers  in    England 

ii  prepared  to  negotiate  with  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy American  company  or  syndicitc  for  the 
purpose  of  making:  over  to  them  certain  valuable 
patents  recently  granted  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  have  ■  mutual  working  igreement;  no  cash 
down  IS  required,  but  the  firm  would  be  prepared 
to  take  shares  in  any  new  company  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  the  aforesaid  patents,  etc.. 
the  profits  to  be  divided  pro  rata.  No  communi- 
caticos  except  with  principals  or  through  solicitor*. 
Every  facility  for  inquiries  as  to  status  and  re- 
sources to  be  afforded  by  both  parties.    Address 

MANAGER,  aire  The  Hotaelcia  Affc, 
Imparial  Buildings,  Udo^ats  Circus,     lonttdn,  E.  L,  (ngtand. 


Special  Bulletin 

We  quote  the  following  prices  for 
prompt  acceptance  an  used  vehicles  : 

Autocar,  Type  VI,  .  $700 
Packard,  9  H.  P.,  with  Top,  700 
Packard,  12  H.  P.,  .  850 
Elactrlc  Runabout,    .  650 

Shattuck's  Autoiobils  Empoiiuin, 

239  Columbus  Avenue* 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


HORSELE55  AQE 


SPECIALS 


STEAin 
BOILER. 


ACETYLENE     WHEELS 
MOTOR.     AND  TIRES. 


Kerosene  Number, 

MAY  38.  1903. 

A.  C.  A.  Non-5top  Contest, 

JUNE  4,  1903. 

A.  C.  A.  Reliability  Run, 

OCTOBER  15.  1903. 

Legislative  and  Legal, 

NOVEAIBF.R  s,  1903. 

Doctors'  Number, 

JANUARY  7,  IQ03. 

Commercial  Vehicle  Number 

£_  MAY  37.   1903- 

Ten   Centtf   5ach. 


They  Cover  the  Ground  Thorous:hly« 


THE    HORSELESS   AGE. 


POWER.  RESULTS 

By  tuin^  my 
MOTORS, 
TRANSMISSIONS. 
CARBURETORS, 
PLUGS,  COILS,  Etc. 
Lists  on  applicatioD. 


8H.P.    2cyl. 

Aluuilnum  i  a«e. 

Ooverned. 


St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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^'Covert  Chainless" 


PRICE  $750.00. 

A    Light,   ComfortabI* 

"TOURING    CAR, 

containing  Original  Faaturaa  that 

will  Intoraat  you. 
Send  for  CatAlog  describlo^  this  and  oar 

Covert  Motorette. 
B.  V.  COVERT  «  CO. 


m^w  York  A%WI:  R.  S.  Pulton.  MB  WoitMUi  8t. 


AMERONTDURIflCCARCO. 

AGINTS   KOR 

JONCS*CORBtN   GASOLENE  CAR 

AND 

KRACKERJACK 

AUTOMOBILE 

JACK. 

Aatcmmtic  mn4 

Doub  9  Acting. 

CAPACITY-I  ton. 

HBIGHT,  bar  down 
— 12iQcbrs. 

RAISE  OF  BAR- 
IS  Incheft. 

HEIGHT,  Bar 
raJMad,  IS  IncbeL 

SIZE  OP  BAR— 
IUj^H  Incbea. 

WEIGHT— 71bt 

CODE  WORD- 
"  Krackerjacki.** 

^    List  Price,  $4.M, 


OPEN     DAY   AND    NIGHT 


62   West  43d   St..    N.  Y.   City. 


The  Imperial 


Automobile  Station. 

Speciolly  C^nstr'ictcd,  Up  tn  Date 

AutornohJle  Oarage. 

82*54   WBST  67tli  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Tflephodfr:   Coluuihus  l-lt*'2. 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 


Perfection  Spark  Colls 

Perfection  Spark  Plugs. 

THiY'flS  UP  TO  DATE  A*tD  A   LIUie  AHEAD. 

Sent  on  trial   to  rc«pon«ihle  partiea,   ind  if    nol 
satisfactory  may  be  rrtnrnrd  at  our  exp«ntr. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

?fll-253  ConsrcM  Street.  nOSTOV,  MA»8. 


Have  you  ever  used  a 

"DOW"  Coil? 

If  not,  give  it  a  trial 
and  you  will  use  no 
other.  They  are  Stand- 
ard Coils,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  applying 
to  the 

DOW  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  CO.,Braintree. ««.«..,  u.s. a. 

Member  of  the  Notional  Association  cf  Aitimnhilr  \'nniif,»ruirrrs. 


AUTOMOBII.E:     GARAGE. 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


STORy^OB,     RERv^lRS    and    SALB8. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  FIFTY  MACHINES. 
Will  open  ofuDv  1  on  lli«  Beat  Thoroughfare  in  Bri>okljn. 
WB  ARa  X.OOKINO  FOR  THS  ACBNCY  OP  SOMR  GOOD  A(7TOMOBU.8S. 

W60  BEOPORD  AVENUE, 
Cor.  Clitloa  Place.  BROOKL  YN,  N  K. 


L.  P.  RACZEK. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  RELIABLE 

TOURING  CAR 
or  RUNABOUT 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST 
SELECTION  OF  THEM  ALL. 


? 


Baivker  Bros.  Co. 


LARGEST  DEALERS  IN  AMERICA- 
NO EXPERIMENTS  SOLD. 


PITTSBURa: 


NEW  YORK: 

141  «2f<r  143  W0tt38th  Stn^t 

SO  WeMt  43d  Str90t* 


PttlLAOELPHlA! 
€19-633  North  BfPMd  Str^4i. 


OPEN    DAY  AND    NIGHT, 
ivadally    deilrnMl     bulldlaf    for     Auteneblla 

norace,  with  10,000  ft.  floDr  space. 
AppolatmenU  and  Mrvke  of  tba  talfl^cat  ordtr. 
Va^lr  Shop  «4utpp«d  wUh  tb*  latest  and  bast 

machine  tool* 
Mipert  attendants  and  repair  nafl. 
^<«r  BodiM  built  aad  reaalrad 


BEUU  «&  CO. 

HMlOMicblle  flaraflt, 

260  WEST  80th   STREET, 
iw.>  i692Riwi4*  NEW  YORK. 


Acan ay  for 
COLUIISU  f  L£CT«IC  VEHICLES. 

Asiple  £har0nf   plant*  with  azparienoad    i 

irldana  and  battery  man. 
Prsnch,  Oerman  and  Amerlcaa  Cars  bou^t 

•old. 
Parts  for  Stesm.  Oasollna  and  Electric  V 

kept  In  stock. 
EBergency  Car  ready  at  all  tlsaa 


{ 


GASOLINE  MOTORS. 

CYLINDERS, 

4  by  4,  &  by  &  and  fi  by  6  In. 

Rough  or  Machined, 

LOWELL    MODEL    CO. 

Drawer  I  21  J, 
LOWBLL.    MASS. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS, 

Ssries  begun  in  Usue  of  April  SOtb,  to  be  con - 
titiu«d  for  ftomo  months  DescrtblO)?  and  IUub 
tratlng  methods  of  efTectingtbopand  road  repalra. 
InvaluabU  to  tbe  repair  man  and  to  the  owner 
wbo  d'let  bis  own  repairing. 

Snbscrlbtt  and  get  tbe  series  completa. 

THE  HORSELESS  AGE, 

U7  Nassau  St.  New  Yof  k. 


■^SIMMONS.'VI 

STEAM    CARRIAGE 

SPECIALTIES. 

Attractive  catalogue  seot  upon  application. 
l/i  Cmatn  Stntt,  Nvw  York  CHy. 


Iu]r  Your  Ticket  and  Get  On  Board. 

^^MMggM|^^^^^  I  i  yoa  want  perfect 

ijm\W    ^^^^^^HfcaJ     Igultion  for  your  An- 

^i^lliy^^^^^J^Bl  tomobiie.  Kfotor   Cy- 

WB^^^^^^V^^^'V     cl«   or     Launcb 

^^^^^^■^  tb*   Americas    Tump 


Spftrfe  Outat,    tt  4o0§  tie  tporn  w««f«  ot/i»r»  fail 
Henry  R.Teepe,  15CortIandt  St.,  N.Y.   Wisconsin 
Wheel  Worka.  Racine,  Wis..  Western  Agents. 

wrt»*  tef  c^t^o,™.      Afflsriaan  fioil  Co,-  W.  Sarrflmlla.  iasL 


THE  JONES 
SPEEDOMETER 

lodloates  roDBtantljr  the 

e  zaet  rate  of  Bpo<  d. 

MADE  VOK  ALL  TYPES  OF 

ALTOMuBILKN. 

Guaranteed  accorata. 

.send  for  Cata)<jgue. 

127  West  334  St.,  New  Tvrfc. 


t  VOLUME  X 

of   the   Horseless  Age,  bound  with 
or  without  advertisements,  $4. 
The  Horseless  Age^ 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


BRASS  and  COPPER 

m  Tubes.  Sheets,  Rod  and  Wire, 

Carried  In  Great  Variety. 

lleana  «hlpment  od  receli^t  of  order. 

WATCRMURV   BRASS   CO. 

122  to  IJOCenlre  Slr«ct.  New  Vnrlc. 


BCVCfc.  OKJIRS« 

SPURS    AND     IMTERNftLS, 

Willi  iMTfeci  icraerated  pinned 
ttreili.  CBpecloll;  adapled  fnr 
Aiitomohtles.  SieerlDg  device* 
compleie,  or  wnrnie  aod  worm 
(tt&r  forHMme.  HettcalHpurtrnr 
high  i|ie#d.  Kplralft,  unlvAtsuI 
Jolnta.  ■prockeu.  rhaInK,  trani- 
mUialoDS.dirTerenUaU,caniB.Ae. 

Sead  for  Catalofuo  11.  A. 
BoMonQiar  WorttB.  BoMtoit,ifaa§ 


WInkley 


f^ 


AVTO  OIL  HOLE  COVERS. 

Bspecfally  desig^ned  for  Antomobila 
use      Self  Closing.     Dust  Proof. 

THE  WIMRLEY  CO., 

66  SUte  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


THE    HORSELESS   AGE. 


DYKE'S  TOPS 

for  any  moke  of  machine 

^11    up. 

FENDERS  for  Olds  and 
other  lifctit  machfnet;  $T.OO 
k.  L.  Dyke  lato  Sapply  Co.» 
•J101  Ollre  M..  •    SI.  LobIn. 


Vol.  n.  No.  25 


AUTOinOTOR  Tonoeaa 

Ideal  Gaaollne  Car  for  City  and  Country 
Use.    Write  for  1903  CaUlog  and  Prlcea. 

TRE  ADTOHOTOR  CCSpria^ield,  lass. 


Warner  Differential 

Pour  S'zes.    Kitber  cbaln 
or  bevel  gear  drive. 
6U ARANTB  ED 
StronK'est  gear    ever 
producMtl  or  "No  Pay." 

Warner  Differrotial  Gear  CD. 

MCNCIE.  IND. 


WANTED, 

Subscribers  of  tbe  Horseless  Agk  who  art 
willing  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  thelf 
friends  on  a  commission  basis. 

AMtem  EDITOR  HORSELESS  AGE. 


Celd  Draw*  SUel  Blrt 

Prcsscre  ■•tier  Skclli 

aid    GAMllac  TftUA. 

All  lUaa  la  stock. 

Pialahad  Bollere 

made  to  ordar 
Write  for  catalorae 

JilREY.SnillETZ&Ci 

Draxel  Bnlldlngr, 

Pblladalpbla,  P*. 


SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING. 

Wa  earry  In  itock  oT4*r  BOO.OOO  feet  Beaznleea 

and  Eleotrlo  Welded  Tublnf . 

ooa  raics«  will  anto!<iih  tod. 

THE  OlEVUAflD  DISTRlBlfTINB  CD.JncBprat»d, 

Jobbvn  of  SLcjcltuid  Automobll«lUl«r1iJ, 
28B  Bank  Street.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


X 


New  Spark  plug. 

THE  COMET. 

Ntw  laamlatloa.  No  Poixmimla, 

No  Ston  CtrcultM.         Write  for  prices. 

Sent  on  (ri«l      If  But  tolUtaotuiT',  rvturn  at  our  elpetus. 

OAKES  k  MOKSE  CO.^  Manufacturers. 

41  8adbur>-  Street,  BOSTON. 


SIMPLEX 


MULTIRUEX 


THE 
AUTOMATIC   LUBRICATOR 
1l37CaK«oaBU«.,  COMPANY,  CNirAGa. 

AcoieSafetrSteiai  Throttle  ValTt. 

3t*am  lupplifld^radtiallT'     Sbut»  off  at 
•Uber  end  of  lever  forward  or  backward- 
no  wroQif  way.    Can  be  removed  and  r»- 
I  fronnd  without  diftconoectiDC  any  pipes ; 
can  be  applied  to  any  etaam  veblcla. 
Write  for  daecrlptlve  circular. 
NOLTB  BRASS  CO.,  SprimgU^M,  Obl^, 
Patentaee  and  Sola  MaonfActarara. 


AltK    VOU 


UOOKIMO 

r<>r  troUt  •juallty 


and  price  In  SeamlcM  Tubrnit  or  Auto  Hlrai .' 
We'd  like  to  tell  jrou  about  our  hXgh  grade 
producu  aod  make  yim  e  price  on  a  laniple 
kblprneot.    We're  ready  now. 
THE  hlAHDARD  WBLbtN9  GO,,  CtWtlaitd.  0. 


Portable  Auto  Houses 

Z*fl.03\X     07C3    T7f*. 

For  particutara  addreas 

THE    SPRINGriELD    MOULDING    WORKS, 

W«  mUo    Build   fi&ua*M   tor  Othtr  Pufp^*e9, 


TMC  I 


la  Kcfentifically  con* 
•tructed  and  donbly  in- 
tnlaied.  Pureplatinam 
tipped  lerminaU  Iniure 
befttreAtilts.  Beaatif al- 
ly finished  in  Braaa  or 
Aluminum.  Prices  very 
low.    Send  for  circalar. 


AUfO-hOV£L7f  00  ,  949  Preapaet  St..Cl9V0taiid,  0, 


o 

\aA\ttiaT  ff^^i 
Enlemifiir, 


L.     O,   HCitZ. 


oxxaX»T7sa: 


BnwJkirtf.  /V^V. 


Bole  SflllDK  Agent  : 
U  "JROSSMAN 

3)»  Broadway,  N.  T 


HiriYou  Evir  M  Troublawith  Your  Coil? 

If  »o.  try  one  of  oari 
anO  ll>o  L-oovlDced  that 
mere  la  a  cure  for 
joiir  woe. 

fWoc^v'tA  VHntor,  97.» 
"     mithtmt  "  6  00 

Hand  for  clrcnlars  of 
colU  and  plut(e, 

Fisctisr  Special  itg.  Co. 

WV  W,  6(1.  St  .Clnr|nB»U. 


WANTED. 

Subscribers  of   the  Honsiuiss  Agx  who - 
are    willing   to    solicit   subscriptions  from 
their  friends  on  a  commission  basis, 

AadrcM  EDITOR  HORSELESS  AGE. 


Vertsor  Automobile  Bodies 


MADE  Of  film  UP  WOOD  ^Rt  IN  1HE  LLAO. 

Mauiifnctiirc'l  t'v 

AMERICAN   VENEER  COMPANY, 

440-45S  Pacific  Ave  .Jcracy  City.  N.  J..  U.S.A. 


lohlirlDiGrBSS 

Frteilom  Driowm. 
Cantrlfupa! 
BrOMt  Pumpa. 

'oDpM*  or  vli^ 
outrnviiMWiM^ 

MO  W«Utor    Ava 

Lose  liJuhl  City. 

N    Y. 


VOLUME  IX. 

of  the  Horseless  Age,  bound  with 
without  advertisements,  $4. 

The  Horseless  Age, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


June  14,  190J 


THE    HORSELESS   AGE. 


BLUE  FLAME  KEROSENE  BURNER 


^^^^^y 


Perfect  combustion.  Intense  heat.  Nu 
odor,  smoke  or  noise.  Patent  pending:.  Our 
patent  Vaporizer  does  not  carbonize.  For 
sale  by  all  jobbers  and  dealers. 

NOVELTY  APPLIANCE  CO. 

Offle*  :  lOO  WMllftoi  8tn«t,  IVtw  Tork. 

FaeUry  x  Brookly*,  H.  T> 


SEARLS* 

Folding  Automobile  Jaclts 

Oae-«lRtta  Acml«,  N».  ft  folded,  broad 
base,  Ught  wefffht.  pr»&t  itrenKth,  and 
folding:  >ikn  u  jack  knife,  are  found  «x- 
oluaively  tn  these  Tacki  Gaaraoteed 
in  every  detail.  Delivered  in  the  United 
Statea : 

No.  6— 3V4  lbs.,  for  I  ton  car,  .     .  sa.ftO 
No.  8—6)^   lbs.,  capacity  over  I 

ton >.M> 

No.  10— fiJi   Ibt.,  capacity  over  1 

ton 4.00 

No.  10  la  alao  for  any  boraa  drawn 
carriaice. 

Foot  power  operation.  Goea  nnder 
the  lowest  axles.  liUatbe  higrheet  wheel  a. 

JERSEY  BRAKE  CO. 

NBWA&K,  N.  J. 


Are  you   liujin^r  7onr  Anto   Siip}>Iies  of 

A.L.[iyKEIiyTOSUPPLYCO.? 

ir  not,  wo  are  bath  Inaing:  monej 

DYKE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SykesT^o^^'cata" 

LOQUe.        It    U  the    luFKCsl  in  the   world— 1P2  futt 

gruwn  T^^Kcii.  7V4XI I  ;  over  I  4(iO  illustrations  (no  bl* 

cv^  e  material)    Sent  to  DEAI^EkSand  MANUFAC- 

TURHRS  free  :  other**  10  cent'*  to  cover  poslaKe. 

XiwflU ftir '*  S.  Q^*' tiaporte4 Auto  Acce^aorleB. 

L,e8l  you  forget  -don  t  forget  ihe  li)  C-E-N-T-S  . 

HaDafactarf  rs  and  >Jotfbert. 

1408  Pine  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

"iPPir'  ECONOMICAL  US 
ENGINE  IGNITERS 

Sortie  Cost  of  TlenetMfin^  'Baiierie^, 

We  Uaonfacture  IffDltion  I>ynanios,  Mapnetoa, 

Govemora, 
CoUa,  Plar«. 
Batteries    and 

The  Ktng 

Timmg  Devica. 

Cata'Lofcue  for 
the  asking. 

THE  DAYTON    ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO., 

43  S.  51  aairSt,  OtytM^  OMi^,  (/.  &  A. 

We  Cut  Gears  for  Autoaiobiles. 


m  FiLums  8U1  mm  co^  iprtiifWi  n.,  u.  sa 


310-314   Mott   Ave., 
New  York  City. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
AITOMOBILC  PARTS. 


Write  for  Particulars. 


Subscribers  who  are  willing  la  act  as 

LOCAL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 

Tor  THE  B0R8EL£SS  AGE.  on  a  commission  basis,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Editor. 


AUTOMOBILE    REGISTERED 

N\in\ber  HaLngers. 

AI,L    STATES.     AM,    KINDS 

Mofioeramfli,    Buttons.    Badses. 

THOMAS  J.  DUNN  <&  CO.,  Wholesale  laniifactBfers^ 

1101  Chambers  SUeet.  NKW  YORK. 

tWSeoA  tor  Catalogue. 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 


SI,   No.   45 


THE  '<STA-RITE"  SPARK  PLUG 

HAS  DOUBLE  PORCELAIN,  AIR  SPAC6,  PHOTBCTGD  POINT.  mj    m  fk(\l/C     DifUT      ilfifKK^J   IT  ? 

And  we  say  to  you  frankly  and  squarely,  with 
our  hand  under  your  cuff,  and  all  the  force  of  con- 
viction built  u  p  by  thousands  of  pleased  users  (who 
continue  to  buy),  that  it  IS  right  and  it  STAYS 
RIGHT  better  than  any  other  plug  you  ever  used. 
Get  a  set  right  awav— -donot  delay  "plug  happi- 
ness." See  prize  Cifl'er  Automobile,  May  9.  Am- 
erican or  French  size.     $ i.GO  each,  anywhere. 

154  Jefferson  Ave.. 

DCfROIT,  MICN. 

JP.  fi.  if 49DK,  26CtirtlMadl  St  ,  N»w  York  City.    P.  J.  DASBYCO.,  19  Lm  Smll^St,  CblcMg^*    NA TIONAL  ELECTRIC SUPPL  Y  CO.,  WsMklBgUa,  D,  a 


Detroit  Motor  Works, 


Insurance  Underwriters  Endorse  Tt 

THE  ONLY  GASOLINE  STORAGE  SYSTEM 
APPROVED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  THE  INSUR- 
ANCE UNDERWRITERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  IS  THE 

BOWSER   LONG    DISTANCE 
GASOLINE  STORAGE  OUTFIT 

WHICH  ENABLES  YOU  TO  STORE  THE  GAS- 
OLINE ANY  DISTANCE  DESIRED  FROM 
YOUR  STABLE  AND  STILL  HANDLE  IT 
FROM  THE   INTERIOR.    jK    j«    ^    jt    jC    ji 

It's  (onvenUnt,  economiciil  and  satisfactory  ^%  well  i^i  safe 

Write  for  Catalog  "  H."    It't  Irre 

S-   F.    BOWSER  &  CO. 


FORX    WAVNE,     IND. : 


$ 


2 


.^'cra^o:iiA:o^xXi:Ei    DEix>XTO.a.Te>3a 


SELF- PROPELLED  VEHICLES,  <J.  «:.  homa^ms,  a.,  ma. 

A  cnrnplftta  pr*cllo«)  bamlbnok  on  (t)>*  Aumniublle-  i!oittAl»tn8  full  f«xt'I*n«ttnn«,  In  pialo  lAngiiage.  an  thethotrf  itrACtlc«,  operatloti. 
ica.r«  mod  succcoflrul  mana|{«ni0iit  of  m\\  typen — StfArn,i)A«oHn«  mdiI  Klrctrlr  VntilflM.  A  valuablMrektUn  for  uwnera,  Opf^mtom, 
R«piilrmeD.  Manufacturers  «nd  all  lntrr«ited  Id  \utomobllM.  Contains  MO  pftgri,  ftOO  llluitraMoDB  and  diRicratiiH.  Sl/i<  r.xn  3  4: 
ttaciliontely  bound  Cumplst*  IIbI  of  codMdu  and  tftniple  p«Koi  *^ot  fre«  ou  rrqueit.  Copies  sent,  exprtf^i  prepaid,  to  an;  addresa, 
upOD  reoelpl  I'f  $3  W' 

THEQ.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  63  Fifth  Ave.,  Educational  Bool(  Publishers,  New  Yoric,  U.  S.  A. 


SOLID   BENT   WOOD   SCATS   TO    ORDER, 


Also 


3-plv  Waterproof  Wood    Mud    Gtiarda, 


Curved    and    Flat    PanefSt  etc 
BODIE5  BUILT  TO  SPECIFICATIONS 

THE  D4NN  BROS.  &  COm 


e.ttablJshed  43  yarn 

86  rRlNKKN  SIKILT. 

MtW  HAVEN.  COHN. 


RADI ATO  RS   and  ket  efficient." i 

*M  OLDSUOatLK  riTT«D  WtTH  OMB  OP  OUR  HADtATOnS  WAS 
ttUN  PnOM  PftOVlDKNCC  TO  •OSTON  AND  SAOK  WItHOUT 
BOILING    ON     ntPL>NI8HINO    TMK    WATKH. 


OLDSMOBILE  SIZE,  S12,50. 


THE  BLISS-CHESTER  CO. 

PAOVlGCNCr.    R.    I. 


boot  nnd  oil  proof.  Self  denning.  ataiiriDK  aKaiost 
carboulsalion.  Protected  polnln,  electrically  and  nirchan- 
ically  perfect.     U  i«  ?ii!per«eding  others. 

Price    43^00. 

5^/DLER-MINER    ELECTRIC    CO.»   Detroit,    Mich,.    U.S.A. 


If  your  gasoline  is  be 
low  68  you  lose  powe 
— what  does  yours  test 

TESTING    OUTFIT    76c. 

A.  L.  DYtCE  AVTO  SVPPLYCO,, 
2108  OIIV0  SiiT0t,  -  ST*  LOVIS^ 


KING'S  SPARK  GAP 
INTENSIFIERS 
•nd  AUTOMATIC 
TIMERS 

WUIEUmlnate  your 

Igolilofl   Troubles, 

Bfndfor  Cafalo^u.t  •'4.*'      i 

CHARLES  B.  KING, 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


AUTO  MOBILE 

TOOLS. 


PATTERSON  BROS. 

27   Park   Row,  New  York, 
opposiTK     roar     office. 


Avito-M^Lsks 

Goggles  and  Facelieres. 
L.»-rtf«st  line  of  Iinport«<i  Spnclckltiea 

Cknd  Origln&l  Productions. 
Wiito  for  Price  List  G 

104  Cast  23d  5tre«t.  N«w  York. 

MiNNKAPOuiS*  St.    pawl.  TAfltC 

OI.DSMOaiL.E  UOCK. 

It  locks  everything  (even  the  motor  while 
runnlnj^),  prevents  theft  aod  meddlmg. 
Once  used  always  used      Trade  discount. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

AUTO     LtOCK;     CO., 

560  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Whiton  Uaiversal  iatamatic 
Oear  Catting  Machine. 


Uoit  complete  Gear 

Citteryet  deeiK^ned. 
SpccUUy  adapted 
to  the  requlremeotr- 
of  Motor  Vebfcle 
Uanu  facturera 
Already  la  use  Jn 
Mveral  lead  1  n  g 
ahopa. 


Send  for  Foil  Partlculari  and  LUt  of  Utera. 

THE  D.  E.  WHITON  MACHINE  CO, 


I.ondoo,  Conn.,  17.  S.  A. 


JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  NEW 
ANDVALOABLElPROVEMEIiTS 

SidB  Orh%. 
Foot  Brake. 
Belt  Shifter. 
Parallel  Slot   Table, 
hdependent  Face  Plate  Jaws. 
Ring  Oiling,  Nigh  Speed  Journals, 


THE 


B 


ULLARD 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 


^  Imeh  Boring  mad  Turalag  Mill,  witk  Twc 
Our  a»w  ' 


Stattoa  n, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.  5   A. 
TrpatlMa  oa  Borlag  mad  Turalag  MWs*'  seat  fnta  upon  re^uei/. 
New  York  OOSoe,  95  Liberty  3t.    MariOall  A  UascHart  Macbmerjr  Co.,  Cbicago,  Clereland. 
The  C.  H.  Wood  Co.,  Syra««ae,  N.  Y.    Harron,  Rlckard  A  HcCone,  San  Francisco.  Cal.    Chas. 
O.  Smith  Co..  Pittaburs.  Pa.     Ladw.  Loewe  A  Co.,  Ltd..  lO-SS  Farrincdoc  Road,  London,  Bag- 
Bohnchardt  A  Bohacte.  Berlin  Colorne  Vienna.  Bnuaela,  Stockholm,  St.  Peterabarf. 


JOlMt   A.   VTRALKT 
LOUia    B.    MAaBMOUOK 

HioHoiAn  BOHLoaoan 

Ol    *UaUBTU3    DtSTaHlOM 


PATENTS 


AND 

PATENT   CAUSES 

STRALEY,    HASBROUCK    <&    SCHLOEDER 


oouNscLona  at   law 

•OUOITOHn  DP  AMBRIOAH  AMD  POUCION    FATCHTS  PATENTS,    DESIONS.  THADKIiAPIKai, 


257   BHOADWATt   NKW  TQRK.  N.    T. 


UABCLA    ANO    COPrniQHTS. 


MANUFACTURERS 


realize  the  importance  of  equipping 
their  cars  with  the  best  stoppiiij^ 
arrangement  possible. 
(■acid  cars  use  the     . 


>*»%*vV*W^«*vV»*WS*.' 


1 


;  RAYMOIVD 
I      BRAKE. 


A.  H.  RAYMOND, 
330  Fairfield  Ava.^  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NOISELESS  PINIONS 


FOR 


Planetary  Transmission   Gears, 


We  have  a  special 
atyle  of  construction 
for  these  plniona,  the 
imall  sixe  of  which 
makes  riveting  im< 
postible.  W «  also 
make  accurate  metal 
(rears  in  spurs,  beTeli 
and  tnternala. 


THE  NEW  PROCESS  RAW  HIDE  CO. 


SYRACUSE,    N.  Y. 


I 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE, 


lACHINS     CO 


VVork»  t     B9v*rly^     IWI«»«. 


3;:.c.c«uco...«s.c.... 


DIXON'S 

GRAPHITE 

MOTOR  CHAIN 
COMPOUND. 

Especially  prepa-ed  for  the  preservation 
and  lubrication  of  the  chalai  of 

automobiles. 

DIXON'S  AUTOMOBILE  OffAPHiTB 

LUBRICANTS    ARE    UNBQUALED, 

5end  for  free  booklet,    "A 

Tout  tor  DIzon't  araphllo." 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

i/«f«ey  City,  M.  J.  N§m  fork  8al0sr06m,  66  fitada  Si. 


THE  STERLING  CHARGING  SETS. 

AMERICA'S  NEATEST,  HAND- 
SOMEST and  SMALLEST  SETS. 

Especially  designed  to  charge  your 
Auto  and  light  your  Residence 
Makers  of  Switchboards  for  charging 
and  lighting  purposes. 

STERLING  ELECTRIC  CO., 

373B  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Ecco  Intensifier 


Ptoaouactd  the  Otrat*tl  tatprovtmmat  Im 
Jump  Spark  Igattlnm  msdm  la  yt^n. 

Can  t*c  iist'l  vci'h  any  coil. 
Absolutely  overcomes  all  abort  circuiting  of 
the  p1uf{B 
Incre^Hes  the  poffer  of  motor. 
Not  an  "ftir  gap." 
Write  for  particulnrs  and  priors. 


ELECTRIC   CONTRACT   CO, 

202-204  Centre  Street.  NEW  YOKK. 
154  Lake  Street.  CHICAOO. 


NEW  STANDARD  AUTOQAS  BATTBRY 

ta  to  favor 
known  br  ttie 
lAanctianaAaio- 
mobllo  own  era, 

oommeot  la  nn- 
nocentary  bfv*. 
Aik  them  whftt 
It  wttl  do. 

Winiua  Bocfce, 
loventor  a.nd 

Sole  Iff r./ 
41  Taaay  StrMt, 
9flW  lork  Cltf, 


We  are  now 
prepare  d  to 
make  immedi- 
ate delivery  of 
Auto  Hangers 
in  any  quantity. 

JOHN  BOYLE&CO. 
m  Fultoi  St.,  New  York. 


jslc^;  Standard 
/UTOCAS' 

DRY  BATTCRY. 


Whitlock  Radiators 

are  the  Standard. 
DISC  RADUTORS-CCllULAR  COOtLRS. 

THE    WHITLOCK    COIL   PIPE    CO. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


A  S  H  TO  N 


f\  I'^^P  J>afctv  Valves,  Cylin 

'ff\L  Relict  Valves.  Steam  Gaui 

'I  V  AutimMtic      Water     Gau 

SJ'  and   L*aUK^   Cocks  for 


Dder 

augva 


THE  ASHION  VaLVE  CO. 

271  Frmaklla  St.,  Boatoa,  Mmmm, 

BRANCHES: 
121    tibtrty  6t..  fl9uf   fork;    )3ta 
fObtrtSt.,  PhllatltlPftla:    160  £  ait 
La*0  St,.  Chlaago.  HI.:  1  aad  2  »ui- 
ffionSt,  Lvidon,  f.  0.  Emgtand. 
Scod  for  Cutfilc^e  H. 


HOWARD 

CHAINLESS 

AUTOMOBILES, 

Three  Sizes. 
HawA,rd  Automobile  Co-* 

YONKEILS,  N,  Y. 


DOCTORS'    INUIV1BBR, 

124  Pages.  10  Cents. 
t^^ue  January  7,  i903* 


THE   HORSELESS   AGE. 


The  aio«t  efficient  yet  shown. 

Star  8hap«,  Copper  Tubev  with  Copper  Tub* 
Cor*.  All  th»  wa.t«r  is  la  tMr\  sheet*  in  tht 
poln(«  of  the  star— air  pa<wp9  in  centre  of  the  Cubei. 
Five  tube«.  M  inches  lonf^.  are  Hufficlent  for  foai 
hOTH  power  eoffine.    Prlca  SIO.OO. 

THE  AULTMAN  m  .cA^nw.wia 


DVKK'S    NOT    ASSCMBI-CD. 

described  in  Howskif?;?  Age,  Mny  VA  ,  Trade  and 
Cyeie  JvumaJ^  Juinr  iksuc  ;  Mofor  A^:/  Mpy  I-l  ; 
Autofnobtif  Mug^uvtne.  (une  i»siuc.  Positively  the 
handsomest  car  ever  built  in  America.  Class  front, 
automatic  lubri- 
cator, ft  ti  if  tine 
headtifiht.  Paii>te>i 
white,  striped  m 
eold  — a  per  feet 
beauty. 

Ea»v  riding  and 

minimum  noise. 

Theimo-.tiphon 
circulation. 
Complelc. 

9l,2BO. 

Rainproof 
Windproof. 

i.   L.    DIKE    lUTOHOBlLE    ^ITPLT   COMPITIT^ 

HONEYCOMB  WATER. 
COOLERS  luid  RADIATORS 


GASOLINE  and 
WATfR  TAMKS, 
MUD  GIARDS. 

Mod*ra  Equlp- 

m0at  for 
OM  mmchlaeM 
M  SpeclsItX' 

Prompt  Alteo' 

tloa  to 

S/>*ciat    Orderm, 


KM^l^t"^,  Jersey  City,  A.  -J- 


Oil  TempBrid.   ^ 
Hand  Fitted.    ^ 
Best  Finisli. 

Scad  t»  t 

VEHICLE 

title  p 

& 

^^ 

^^^     Grided 
^^^  to  Sfcuro  B«st 
'                Rtsults. 

tints,  drawing,  or  write  tu  (uUy  what  te  required. 
WE  CAN  SATISFY  YOU. 

IMPLEMENT   SPRING   CO. 

PONTIAC,    MICH. 

THIE    BAI.I-      M 

Transmission  Gear. 


Two  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse.  Made  entirely  of 
Spur  Gears  cut  from  steel 
blanks  with  HARDENED 
TEETH,  running  in  oil. 
No  internal  or  bevel  gears. 


PatenWd  April  9,  1901.    Other  patanti  pending. 


NEW  YORK  GEAR  WORKS, 

%9  miltOD  street, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 


A 


BOUaiE-HERZ 


kRK 
I.  U  O 


Guaranteed  for  six  months.     Impossible  to  carbonize  it. 
Will  spark  just  as  well  in  oil. 

The  E.  J.  Perfection  Mica  Plae,  $2.25        The  E.  J.  Gear  Packer,  S  lb,  Caa.  Si. 50 

The  C.  J.  Porcelain  Flag,   ^  1.00        The  C.  J.  HcadliehU       •         -         9,50 

The  E.  J.  Carburetter,        *         7.50        The  E.  J.  Spark  Cap,    -  -  ,50 

AUTOMOBII.E|'„"b^i' TIRES,  $4. BO  up. 

I  have  tremendous  bargains  in  Tires,  5uch  makes  as  Ormonde.  Lonfi;  Distance, 
Internationals.  Goodyears,  at  about  one-half  regular  prices.     Send  for  list. 
168  page  Supply  Catalogrne,  mailed  free.     Small  profit  and  quick  salcA  my  motto. 

E.  J,  WILLIS,  8   Park  Place,  Rev  York. 


DIRTV    HAINDS? 

fifle/i  Tinkering  Your  Auto  ? 

ysE_GRE-SOLVENT. 

It  Infetmntly  diasolvas  and  removes  the 
blackest  greaie,  leaving  bands  white  and 
smooth.  Juttt  knocks  the  spots  off  and 
leaves  the  skin  on. 

HARMLESS.     ANTISIPTIC. 

ColUpsible  tubes  or  tin  boxes  by  mmil, 
prepaid,  16e.  and  SSo*     Samples  tree. 

THE  UTILITY  CO.,  229  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


INN 


Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Automobile.  Begun  March  28.  1902.  ended 
April  22.  1903.  All  three  motive  powers  described  iu  plain  language, 
with  simple  illustrations  to  explain  the  teat  Non-technical  and  easily 
understood  by  the  average  reader,  but  correct  in  principle  and  detail. 

A  few  complete  files  left.  Sold  to  subscribers  for  two  years,  from 
March  26.  t002;  i.  e.,  $4  pays  for  the  Beginners*  Series  and  future  tub- 
■cription  to  April  1,  1904. 


THE  HORSELESS  AGE, 


J  47  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE    HORSELESS    AGE. 


TOURING  IN  AMERICA. 


OBRIBS  started  with  June  24.  Describing  historica]  spots,  scenic  beauties 
and  interesting  places  which  the  tourist  can  visit  by  short  runs  from  the 
main  touring  routes.  Many  of  these  sights  are  missed  by  the  average  tourist,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how  near  they  are  or  how  to  reach  them.  This  series 
will  po&t  you  and  make  your  tours  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Subscribe  from  June  24  and  get  this  series  complete. 

THE  HORSELESS  AGE,  147  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


*Uust  Enough/' 

THE    IMPROVED    PONY    ROCHESTER 
AUTGHATIC  i  iTRPirAxno 

can  be  depended  irpon  to  deliver  just  the  right 
amount  of  oil  to  your  cylinders  at  just  the  right 
time.     Not  too  little,  noi  too  mtsch. 

JUST  ENOUGH. 

GREENE,  TWEED  &  CO., "  tw  voi^t  r 


PERFECT 
INSULATION 

hat  plnc«d  the  Split- 
dor  f  Coil  wberc  it  l^ 
todny.  Accept  no 
cheap  ImitatiotiB. 
Splltdorf  Coili  are 
guaranteed  to  be 
wound  with  pare  nlk 
ooreredwire.  G«t  the 
best  and  save  money. 


Simpt9  CoaMtracUom, 
M^t^ton  Pronf 


The  Standard 
Aartofnobile  Sparkar 

HAS  STOOD  THC 
TEST  OF  TIME. 

Adopted  by  an  flrv 

class  Tnanufactoren 

C.F.SPLITDORF 

17-37 
y— iiliatar  ttnrt 

NEW  YORK. 


i  CARBURETERS. 

FLOAT  FEED,  ALUMINUM  CASTING. 

tUiti  pojitt-vtty  juppiy  highly  wjeploji'V  mix- 
turt _from  any  ^rad»  gajotin».  ^  V  ^  V 
C#r  o  g^od  Carbar€f*r,  V*  V  V  C«r  ourj, 
it  t»ili  fncr9aa€  th9  pottfwr  pf  your  motor. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.     Write  to*day* 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  &  MOTOR  CO. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


To  Owners  of 
Gas  and  Gasoline 

Engines,  Launches, 
Automobiles,  Etc. 

T' '  iitlrt'ly    Willi 

\  :  iiidrunninjr 

I  ..  t    tliolr  c(»ii- 

sitiutti'KuMe  antlfxpcusi' 
by  UHiiiK  tai.«iuu*l  Mt 

Auto=Sparker. 

N*i  bell -no  ftwltT-h— ii'i  lMiri<'rl''«.    t'liii  bo 
iiilAc-Ii.-'l  i«»n'i y  ■•ni:iri.*  U'<\\  ii-ln-,-  Vpi''-  ri'-^. 

K'ill>  i--(iiirHnt \  iit.'l  <-ip-t.-l<.---  t  L.tti  ' ii* 

I-  r  yi  :ir    t"  «>i<'riii>'.      Writf  i>/r  «J'  r'  .'   jiiVii 
i.kl.-t.  nil. I  li  ^'itiHitil.iU. 

MOTSINOER  DEVICE  MFfl.  CO. 
.  7V  Mala  Strc«C,  Peadtcton,  Ind. 


In  Your  Town, 
From  Your  Friends, 

will  you  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Horseless 
Age  on  a  commission 
basis?  If  so»  write  the 
Editor. 


PHINEAS  JONES  &  CO. 

limbBTQf  Ihi  NafI  Association  ot  AutomobH*  Isnifactunn: 


fiat  Base 

or 
Crescent. 


I.  A.  WESTON  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HICH  GRADE  CASTINGS 

JN  GRAY  IRON  FOR 


fULION  fOLNDRY 

&  MACHINE  CO. 

21-41  Furaian  St.,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y. 

(Custorrters'  Patterns  Only.) 


Jump  Spark  Coil. 


SILK  WIRE. 
PERFECT 
VIBRATOR. 


$ 
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THE  MILLER-KNOBLOCK  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

SOUTH  bEND.  INDIANA. 
Igahlag  DyaamoM  c«tf  Attgnatos. 


TaKe  Yoxir  Choice 

n^  either 

HARTFORD 

SINGLL  TUBC 

<»-  DUNLOP 

DOUBLE     TUBE      TIRE 


The  Hartford  Tire 

fuu  vuhsiood  ^   competition  as  tbt  iperdJ^ 
est,  most  relUblf,  long  wearing 


SinglQ  Tube  Tire 

nuoufactuf ed :   tlie  tire  lor  cvg^ 

of  tlre-cquJpped  vehicle 


kizvS 


W  The  Dunlop  Tire 

^    br  tb  cu«  of  (ojnJpuUtian.  and  jt3  wctodnrEul 
rdUicncy^  li  the  unlveruily  preferred 

Doub  1  e    Txibe     Tire 

whcTfvef  such  tifcs  arc  used 


wi]lf 


The  Hartford  Solid  Tire 

ta  made  wtth  the  same  unifonn  quaUty  that  charat 

t^Us  ovr  other  product;  our  rcputatkM3 

wiU  DQt  permit  of  dux  nuJdng 

any  uiicrkir  axtJde 

■■^|bl  tbK  far  vrcTF  klod  of  vba^     Let  va  ■end  j^»  tX' 

TlM  Harrford  Ru6b«r  Worlii  Co. 


Baldwin  Automobile  Chains 

are  standard  for  sizes  and  quality.     Made  In  detachable  and  riveted  stylet. 


The 


"EVINRUDE  MOTORS" 

^^^^      Are  High  Claj^, 

^^^HB  up-to-date  in  De 


sign,  Workmanship 
and  Finish,  and  are 
built  for  Service. 
With  0  r  without 
3-Speed  Transmis- 
sion   combined. 

7  H.  P.  Single, 
14  H.  P. 

Double  Cylinder 


Write  for  (BtalOif"(i.*' 
MOTOR  CAR  POWER  EQVIPMENT  CO 
255  Lake  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wla. 


We  make  all  kinds  of  SPROCKETS 
and  special  SPROCKETS*  Caa 
quote  very  CLOSE  PRICES  oa 
SPROCKETS  in  LARQE  QUAN- 
TITIES. Submit  your  propositioms 
and  let  us  quote  you. 


llCTTf*JP31aE]Xt.S. 

We  have  an  excellent  Muffler.     Send  for  information  and  prices. 


BALDWIN  CHAIN  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WORCESTER. 
MAS^. 


K.  PRANKLIN  PETERSON,  160  Lake  Street.  CHICAGO,  Weatera  Sale*  Affeat. 
T.  J.  WETZEL,   11  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY.     Eastern  Seles  AEeat. 


Some  makes  of  vehicles  requite  special  fixtures  for 
attaching^  our  new 

VEEDER  ODOMETER. 

We  are  now  making  these  special  fixtures  complete 
for  the  Knox,  Stanley,  Winton,  Northern,  Rambler 
and  Electric  Vehicle  Mark  38* 

Fixtures  for  the  White^  Peerless,  Toledo  and  others 
will  soon  follow.  Better  place  your  order  at  once 
for  our  largre  Form  A  Odometer. 

VEEDER  MFG.  ^<^  ,  "AKTrowp.  conn. 

Cyclometers,  Odometers*  Tachometers. 
Counters  ar\d  Fine  Castings,    ^     *^     ^ 


BEASLEY  ELASTIC  TIRE. 

Tnaok  Mark  "BE-NO-CA." 

Btxllt  on  the  truss  priaciple, 
the  strain  it  equally  dittributp 
ed*  Amply  resilient,  yet  defiM 
destruction  or  disahUng  by 
puncture.  An  absolute  guar- 
antee of  transportation.  Can 
be  used  until  completely  worn 
ont 


STANDARD  ANTI-FRICnON 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

144  West  39th  Street,  New  Tort 


Pat.  Jan.  as.  1901. 


An  iastmment  that  will  enable  yon  to  determine  the 
ffrade  per  cent,  yon  are  ascending  or  descending. 


Srat  postDsfd  on  receipt  of  price,  91*fiO> 
iKe  ADAns  COnPANY.  DabnaiC  um% 


The  Waterless  Knox  Cars 


made  perfect  running  records  as  lasual,  fin* 
ishing  first  and  second,  far  ahead  of  all  others, 
in  the  recent  New  York  Commercial  Vehicle 
Trials  and 

WERE   AWARDED 

GoldaodSilverMedals 

in  the  light  deliv^ery  class. 


Runabouf  with  Folding  Front  3eat 


Are  you  looking  for  simplicity, 
reliability,  convenience  and  common 
sense  in  Automobiles  ?  You  will  find 
alt  these  features  in 

The  Waterless 
Knox  Cars. 


1,000  Pound  Delivery  Car. 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE   AND    DELIVERY    DATES. 

KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS^ 


SPRIINOFIELD,     MASS, 


^yf^encicj  ; 


New  Yokk—H.  M.  Uavis.  M.t;.Jii;er,  I  10  Wtst  -Hil.  SirL-ci. 

Bos^fos— keetl-rnilerhiU  I  "  .  r  S'.cinr.ovji  S::t-ft. 

San  Fr^m  iH '»— Natuii:ul  .V.:L   jul'-i.-Il"  ;*'ni  ^\*.ri^.  C-j.,  i  :  S  '  :% 

GoUk*D  (iate  Avt* 
PiiiLAhKLriiEA— li.u^ker  Hnis,  Co..  (J'Ji»  Nfir;h  HrK.d  SLrtet. 
PliTii:[:Ki; — H;tnkcr  Bros.  L^i-.  Hauni  at:il  IStaMy  Slrt-t'ts. 
Ciiirj\F;u— A.  C.  Hanktr,  Vti\  Wabash  Aver.iK'. 
MiN'>'RAi'nMs — XorLhwesLirn  MoUir  \>h;^.-le  Cfi,.  11^  S.  Utli  St, 
Pji«>viiJK>'  K,  R.  1.— Kelsou  S,  DaviR.  I'^T  Wfishingtnn  Street. 
Fail  KivrK,  Ma^s  — J.  Edwiird  Newlua. 
GRASl^  Rai^ids.  Mi'tn.— Ada-UIR  &  Hart. 


llvf  ri'n.:'    C.\^  _K7,jv,i].  Thumsoo  &  Co. 

Hf.h:    ^.  M\.      A\'    H    Marble.  l.VJ  HiRh  Street. 

J'%.  I  I     '  '.  X    1,-  W  W.  Str.Lkhndge,  4iiO  Broadway* 

.M..K1M.U..,   NT".^  -a.  .\J.  Viii^ti. 

^i.  L'jki-  -Mississipiii  Valley  Auto  Co.,  :J0iJ5  Olive  Strept. 

W'.in^,>>iKk,  Mass —Worcester  Automobile  Co.,  84  Exchange 

Sueet. 
Dknvkk— Geo  K.  HanBan,  14r)5  CalifoTDia  Street. 
MiLwAUKKH— Geo,  A.  Crane,  lyT  Wiscotj'^in  rttreet. 
Ka.nv\^Cmv— Hoi^^aa-lrvin  Auto  Co..  V22\  McGee  Street. 
Lut  isviLt.K— SutclilTe  &  Co  ,  1051  x^d  Stret- L 


^ 


TT 


./ 


itiumenberg   Press,  sM'SiS  William  Street.   New   York. 


